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Abrader,  Tire,  Cordell  and  Nugent '297 

Accelerators,  Notes  on (Henry  P.  Stevens)  719 

Organic,  Effect  of,  on  the  Vulcanization  Co- 
efficient     {Charts)'\i7 

Reactions  of.   During   Vulcanization 206 

"Velosan"     426 

"Vulcazol"     "M 

"Vul-Ko-Cene"    71-4 

"Accident,"  The  Goodyear  Vulcanization. 

(.Editorial)  633 

Accidents   in    Factories (Editorial)  SS6 

Accumulator,   Hydraulic *363 

"Adheso"    Millinery    Glue 590 

Ac.judicated  Patents 726 

Airplane  Gasoline  Tanks,   Rubber  Armor  for. "726 

Airplanes,   Radio  Head  Set  for •156 

Africa,    British,    Cotton    in '494 

African    Notes    536,686 

Air    Bag    for    Tire    Repair.    Repairable,    "Per- 


ved 


659 


.(Editorial)  556 


Bags,   Endless    

Compressor,  Curtis  

Fords  Not  as  Yet 

"Peds"    for  Heels  and   Soles 
Aircraft  Year  Book,   1920". . .  (Bro*  Review)   588 
ikron-Williams   Tire    Repair    Novelties '585 

Uling.      W.      S (Ohiluary~Portruit)'\6i 

lluminum  .Mloy  Mold  for  Rubber  Articles. .  .•431 

In   the   Rubber   Industry •SU 

Latex    Cups    •US 

ILWVN-SCHMIDT,    L.    W.— 

.\merican  Rubber  Industry,  Effect  of  Loca- 
tion on   Prosperity  of (Chart)'W7 

Cost    .Vccounting    in    Rubber    Production. 

(Chart)*M2 

Influence  of  Present  Exchange  Situation  on 
Competitive  Position  of  .-Vmerican  Rubber 
Industry  in   Foreign   Fields (Charts)'2&l 

Tire   Fabric  and   Long-Staple  Cotton 640 

America,   For  a  Better" (Book  Review)  438 

Wesleiii    North,    .\    Rubber   Plant    Survey   of 


.(Editorial)   555 


(Charts) 


•659 


Ball 

Toy    Bagpipe    •662 

Toy,  Valves  and  Squawker  Ends  for 366 

Balls,  Base,  Rubber  in 303 

Coif    94,   365,    663,   682 

Banbury   Mixer,   .'Vutomatic '735 

H;ui.l    Cutting    Machine,    Rubber '430 

Bank   Deposits   for   Pay   Envelopes,    Substitut- 
ing     (Editorial)     70 

Banner  Tire-Building  Machine;  Improved. 

•735,  •813 
Barber,  Ohio,  Columbus;  estate. (Oftituary)  368,  755 

Barrel    Filler,    .Automatic '156 

Batavia   Rubber  Market 59.   119,   189,  258,  327, 

393,  542 
Bath   Tub,   Folding,    for   Infants •663 


•503.  *590 
^503 


.49. 


Oie 


cal  Society 


(Book  Review)  230 

n,  t87.  376,  498,  712 
on 822 


Plantation    Rubber    (Editorial)   633 

Rubber     Industrv.     Effect     of     Location     on 

Prosperity  of (L.    W.   Alwyn-Schmidt)'W7 

in  Foreign  Fields,  Influence  of  Present 
Exchange  Situation  on  Competitive 
Position   of..(L.    W.  .4lwyn-Schmidt)'2Sl 

Plantations   in   Mexico (Editorial)  201 

Reserve,  -An    (Editorial)  202 

Society  for  Testing  Materials,  .Annual  Meet- 

596 


Rubber  Market. 


.\ntwerp  Rubber  .\r 


vals. 


258,  393,  466,  54: 
618,  695,  772,  847 
189,  259,  329,  395, 
468.  695,  774 


.Apprent'ceship.  Industrial  Train 

(Editorial)   134 

Apron,    "iMiladi    Dainti" 95 

.\rch    Support.    Pneumatic '157 

Armor,  Rubber,  for  Airplane  Gasoline  Tanks. .•726 

Arties,   Making,  by  Machinery *205 

.\rtistic  Mold  Work (Arthur  C.  Squires)*Sl6 

-Vsia,  Oceania  and  Africa,  Rubber  Tariffs  of..   568 

-Vsphalt,    German    Synthetic (Editorial)   134 

.Assuring  the  Crude  Rubber  Supply..  (Editorial)  785 

Australia.    Rubber    Trade    in 50,  *181 

Austr?     74,  836 

-Auto   Baby   Crib,   Gordon ^93 

Top  Fabric   ^591 

Vulcanizing  and   Varnishing   Machine ^736 

.Vutomatic  Lathe  for  Cutting  Rubber  Washers. ^658 

Mill  and   Mixer.   Banbury ^735 

Pigment- Weighing   Machine    •SOI 

Tire-Building  Machine  and  Loom,  Schaeffer.*73S 

Automobile  Accessories   *739 

and    Gasoline    Engine    Encyclopedia,    Dyke's. 

(Book  Review)  33,  588 

Ian  Belt   •737 

Show.    National.    Twentieth    Annual '304 

Step-Plates   or    Running-Board    Mats...^29,    '94, 
•157,  •SOO,  ^589,  •662 

Top   "Allweather"    739 

"Duratop"     591 

"Duxraine"  for 155 

.\utomobiles,    "Antiglare"    foj' *1S7 

Axe,  Safety,  for  the  Camper •589 


H.il.i 


Ed« 


.(For 


Bahy  Crib,  Auto. 

^''"Kewpfi"^"..  ■••■;•.•■. 

"Utility  Fitwe'li" '!'.".! ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Bacon.   11.   M (Portrait 

Bait,  Artificial   

Fish,    Molded    Rubber 


lid  .Sketch)   450 

^93 

•IS? 

'433 


Shoe,  Rubber-soled,  "Bruxshu".. 
Battery   Jars,    Manufacture    of 

Retainer,    Slotted    

Separators,    Storage,    Machine   for 

Baver,    Friedrich ( 

Beiawan  Crude  Rubber  Statistics.... 


Belt,   Fan,  For  Ford  Cars 

Red    Rubber    Fan 

■■Vulco-Cord"    Bias    and    V... 

Belting,   Rubber.  "Triple  Diamond" 300 

Skirt.   "Gripfast"    ^225 

Bendel.   MacD (Obituary)  592 

Benzol  Poisoning 179,  582 

Better  Rubber  Trees (7.  P.  Romein)        5 

Bias    Fabric,    Machine    for   Making ^363 

Bicvcle.  Return  of  The (Editorial)     69 

Tires.  Apparatus  and   Manufacture *432 

Billiard    Accessories   of   Rubber *529 

Blades,    Duplex   Hacksaw 501 

Blak?.     ThpoHore    Whitney (0/.i(»a.v)    303 

Spiral    Spring   Force   Cup *29 

rs.   Wading,   for  Children ^738 

g,  Ch.   C (Obituary)    838 

d  Nut.  Safety  Interlocking,  Stevenson. .  *363 
Borneo.   Dutch  West,  Planting  Rubber  in. 

(/.  £.  Evans)     54 
Botanical  Research  in  the  Tropics.  -A  Fund  for  802 

Bowser  Portable   Rubber  Cement  Tank ^26 

Boxes,    Compound   Tote,    Stacking ^26 

Testing   Shipping    •796 

Lining  Cutter ^222 

Rubber  Statistics.  .61,  119,  189,  258,  390.  469 

622,  700,  775.  853 

53.  84 


Rubber  Factory  Foremanship   US 

lassirer.   Dr.   Hugo    (Obituary)  838 

Cement    Churn     ''Eimco"     ^90 

Container   and   Dispenser,    McNutt..! ......  ^91 

"Kwikfix,"    Rubber    300 

Rubber,    Machine   for   Applying    '\S3 

Tank,  Portable   Rubber,   Bowser    '26 

Census    for    Safety,    A (Editorial)  404 

Ceylon    Chamber    of    Commerce,    Report    of, 

for  the   Year,   1919" (Book  Review)  588 

"Rubber  Planter's  Manual".  .  (Boot  Review)   370 

Situation   841 

Statistics.. 59,   119,   189,  391.  469,  542,  618,  695, 
772,  847 


•S84 


ridus 


ondensed" 

(Book  Review)     97 
i  the  United  States,  Annual, 

(Book   Review)     33 
Fifth   and    Sixth    National    Expo- 

.45,  795 


Bloom 
Bohnii 
Bolt  a 


Brake 


sh   Afr 


Cotto 


Standard    List   of   Rubber   Tvres   for  British 

Standard   Rims    '. '570 

Brown  Bast  on  Tapped  Hcvca ■     54 

Brush.    Hoir.    and    Mirror    Pocket '503 

with    Rubber   Cushion *590 

Nail  and  Hand ^503 

Buckleton.     Captain.     Visits     German     Rubber 

Factories (Portrait)   *47 


Nugent     .  . 

Buffing    Machin 

RnWi-r  Til 


.     93 

d 

*297 

Rubber '734 

,   for   Floors.   International..    "67 
Rubber  Repair. 

(Arthur  C.  Squires)'S\Z 
■I1XH.4M.  Chester  C— 

Will     Rubber     Soles     Successfully     Replace 
Leather    Soles?    *792 


tus  Rubber,  Experiments  with  a  New. 

(Emmet  S.  Long)'709 

Calculagraph.   Time  Recorder *430 

"  "  ulating    Machine    for    Footwear    Manufac- 
ture. Krippendorf  "Kalculator" '362 

Calender  Drive.  Herringbone  Reducing  Gear..*lS2 

Electricallv  Driven,   with   Safety  Device '90 

Shells,    Wooden    •152 

Calipers,  Indicating '431 

Canada   Rubber  Statistics. .  .62,   128,  195,  264,  333. 
397,  472,  549,  626.  700,  852 
idian   Notes.. 37.   112,  245,  318.  383.  •454.   528. 
598,  688,  758 

rade  Index,  1920-1921" (Book  Reziew)  666 

Cape,  Waterproof,  English  Rain *93 

Cms.    Bathing    •SOS.    '."O 

Carbon  Black 809 

sle    Cord    Tire    Apparatus •SU 

Cnrlton,    Frank   Tyler    (Ohiluarvl   592 

Carpet   Washer   with   Rubber   Brushes,   Hamil- 
ton   Beach     ^739 

Carv,   Charles  H (Obituary)   163 

Cary,  James  Wright— 
Job  Analysis  and  Written  Standard  Practice    78 


Names,  Simplified   (Editorial) 

Patents.. 24,    86,    150,    220,    291,    361,    428,    497, 
583,   656,   730,  811 

Other    151,    220,    291 

Society,    American,    Rubber    Division    Meet- 
ings     20,    t87,    712 

Synonyms,    Inorganic,    and    Other    Useful 

Data"    (Book   Review)  508 

Chemicals      and      Compounding      Ingredients, 
Market    for.. 66,    130,    197,    266,    334,    400,    476. 
552,  630,  703,  781,  859 
Chemistry,  Colloidal  Viewpoint  of  Rubber 

(Elhvood   B.    Spear)    809 

"Industrial"   (Book  Review)   508 

"Chemists,  A  German-English  Dictionary  For" 

(Book  Review)  820 

Rubber,  What  They  are  Doing.  .22,  85,  149.  218. 

289,   359,   427,  495,   581,   654,   730,   809 

Chicle,     Chewing     (Editorial)  270 

China.    French    Indo    838 

Yearns    for    Rubber    Factories    ..(Editorial)     70 

Christie,   John   T (Portrait  and   Sketch)  409 

•      Rubber,      Three      Hundred      Million 

'203 

•SOI 


.  (Edit 


Pounds   of 

Chucks,    Magnetic    

Clark  Flexible  Coupling  ... 
Clean  Rubber  at  the  Source. 
Clicking  Machines.  Improved 

Clothes    Sprinkler    '30 

Clothing — 

^Iotorcycle     Waterproof 224 


al)   403 


Rail 


Practical 


Showerproof   Riding   Coat    •SO 

White   Rubber  Coat   'SO 

Clutch  and  Gear.   Friction.   Plamondon '502 

Coagulation  of  He-.ca  Latex (G.   Vernet)     24 

Coal   Handling  Conveyor    ^297 

Coat,  British  .Army  Waterproof 817 

Motorcycle,   Waterproof    224 

Riding,    Showerproof     •30 

White   Rubber   '30 

Coating,   Machine  for.  Inside  Casings •SSS 

Coil  Box  Protectors  •590 

Cole,    Dr.    Charles    K (Obituary)  438 

Colloidal   Viewpoint   of   Rubber   Chemistry 

(Elhfood  B.   Sfear)   809 
Colt,    Colonel   Samuel  P. — 

Production,   Not   Selling,  Is  The   Problem..   344 
Combs,  Rubber,  War  Department  Specifications 

for  ^725 

Coming   Rubber   Shortage,   The (Editorial)'707 

"Commercial  Register  of  the  United  States  for 
Buvers  and  Sellers,  Hendricks'  " 

(Book    Review)   370 

Commissioner  of  Patents,  Decision 10 

Compound  Boxes,  Stacking ^26 

Compounding  Ingredient,  Sweet  Wax 655 

Scale,   Special    '658 

Compressor,    Air,    Oil-Proof,    Curtis *430 

Condamine,    The    Popularist   of    India    Rubber 

(Portrait)'37\ 
Condensed  Chemical  Dictionary  (Book  Review)  97 
"      go  Rubber  A   Big  Asset  of  Belgium 

(S.  P.    Verner)-M^2 

Container,  Rubber  Cement ^91 

Controller,  Steam  Pressure,  Automatic  for  Gas- 
Heated    Machines     '27 

Temperature,    Vulcanizer,   Honeco    •586 

Conveyor,   Coal   Handling    •297 

Cooling   and    Drying   Racks    ^297 

Copy   Holders,    "Line-a-Time"    *94 

Cord   Covering  and  Cord  Fabric  Machine. ..  .^364 

Electric,    Portable.    "Duracord" ^299 

Tire   Apparatus,   Carlisle    •814 

Builder.  Banner:  Improved '735,  '813 

Tires.  Giant,  for  Motor  Trucks *143 

Core    Remover,    Tire,    Sectional    ^222 

.rrespondcncc.lO.    74,    148.    230,    301,    372,    436. 
507.  579.  666.  740.  820 
Domestic. 35,  "105,  167,  234,  305.  373,  441.  515. 
595,  669,  745,  S21 
Cost  Accounting  and  Cost  Equioment  in  Rub- 
ber  Production,...  (L    W.   Alwyn-Schmidt)'3AZ 
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Sheet  Rubber.   Dial  Gage  for 

Solderless   Terminals    

Spark,  Metallic,  Safety  Gas  Lighter 

Specific  Gravity  Chaitiomatic  Balance 

Spoon,  Combustion  and  Deflagration 

Still,   Water,   Aluminum 

Stopcock,  Pressure-Equalizing   

Support,  Funnel,  Aluminum 

Tube,  and  Monochromatic  Flame  Attach- 

Terminals,  Solderless,  '■Meiiori'te" .' .' .' ." .' .'  .* .' '. '. '. 
Testing  Fineness  and  Texture  of  Pigments 

Testing  Machine,    Fabric,  Autographic 

Thread-Counting    Micrometer    

Titration  of  Oil  for  Acidity,  Pipette  Used  in 

Tube.  Combustion.  Electrically  Heated 

Sedimentation,   ImhofT   

Valve,    Safety,    for    Distilling    Flask 

Viscosity  of  Rubber,  Apparatus  for  Deter- 
mining 

Vitreosil   Beakers    

Wash-Bottle,  Wicker-Wound   '.'.'."  • 

Water  Still,  Aluminum 

Weighing  Dish,  Standardized,  Laboratory!!  ' 

Wicker-Wound  Wash-Bottle  ' 

\  am    Number    and    Weight,    Quadrant    for 

Determining • 

Lafayette    Precision    Tool    Grinder. ...!..  i .' !.• 

Ladder  Grip   • 

Stay,  Vacuum  Cup • 

';La  France"  Detachable   Vacuum  Cleaner! !!  !• 


Lead-Encasing  Hose  Press,   Hydraulic'.'.!! !!!  !• 

Leather    Rubber   Footwear (Editorial) 

Leavitt,    P.    W  ^Portrait)  • 

"Lectroflator"  Tire  Inflator 

Letter   Opener,   "Lightning" !!• 

Letters    Interesting,  from  Our  Readers 10, 

148,  230,  301,  372,  436,  507,  579,  666,  740, 

Lewis  Solvent   Recovery  System 

Life-Saving    Garment,    Pneumatic * 

Suit,  Rubberized  

"Lightning"    Letter    Opener    !!!!• 

Line-a-Time"   Copy  Holder 

Linemen's  Protectors  •93 

Litchfield,    Paul    W (.Portrait    a^'d's'kctch): 

Loadometer."  Truck  Load   Meter • 

"Locktite"  Patcher,  "Auto-New-Matic" • 

Loggie,  George  R {Portrait  and  Sketch)' 

Long,  Emmet  S.— 

Experiments  with  a  New  Cactus  Rubber • 

Looking  Ahead  in  Rubber (Editorial) 

Loom   and   Tire-Building   Machine,    Combined, 

Schaeffer    • 

Los  Angeles  Challenges  Akron 

(.Frederic  North  Shorey)' 
"-'■  ""•-■' -Portrait)' 


Oiarles  Frederick  (Obiti, 


^^c.^neny,  L 

McClaren,  H.  L.  . . 
McGraw,  Edwin  C.  . 
McMahan,  William  J. 


Macbean,  Edward 


(Portrait  and  Sketch) 

(Portrait) 

. .  (Obituary — Portrait) 
.  (Portrait  and  Sketch) 


.  (Obituary) 


Machinery     Has     Done     for     Rubbber,     What 

(Editorial) 

Rubber,   Triumphs    (Editorial)    

Machinery    Patents,    Other.. 28,    92,    154,    2 

298,   364,  432,   502,    587.   659,  736, 
Machines,   Mill  Appliances,  and  Devices— 

Abrader,    Tire     Cordell    and    Nugent • 

Accumulator,    Hydraulic     * 

Air  Bag,   Repairable,  "Perpetual" • 

Compressor.     Curtis     • 

Akron-Williams    Tire    Repair    Novelties • 

Automatic      Lathe      for      Cutting      Rubber 

Washers      •, 

Mill   and    Mixer,    Banbury    !..!!!!!* 

Pigment-Weighing    Machine    • 

Tire-Building  Machine  and  Loom,  Schaef- 
fer     • 

Banbury    Mixer.    Automatic    • 

Band  Cutting  Machine,  Rubber ; •■ 

Banner  Tire-Building  Machine,  Improved. .  .*! 

Bias  Fabric,  Machine  for  Making •. 

Bicycle    Tire    Press,    Hydraulic • 

Blades.    Duplex    Hac' 
Bolt 

Boxes,   Compound   Tote,   Stacking.!!!!!!!!! 

Brake  Lining  Cutter    • 

Buffer  for  Inner  Tube  Patches,  Cordell  and 

Nugent    • 

Buffing    Machine,    Rubber    • 

Calculagraph,    Time    Recorder    • 

Calculating  Machine  to  Avoid  Fabric  Waste 

in     Footwear     Manufacture,     Krippendorf 

Kalculator"     • 

Calender  Drive^  Herringbone  Reducing  Gear' 

Electrically  Driven,  with   Safety  Device.. 

Shells,    Wooden    • 

Calipers,    Indicating     *. 

Casings,    Coating   Inside   of.    Machine    for..* 
Cement    Churn,    "Eimco"     

Vertical   • 

Container  and  Di.spenser,  McNutt 

Tank,  Portable  Rubber,  Bowser 

Champion    Tire-Building    Stands    • 

Chucks.     Magnetic     •, 

Clark  Flexible  Coupling   •, 

Clicking  Machine    •; 

Clutch  and  Gear,  Plamondon •: 

Coal    Handling    Conveyors •; 

Coating  Machine  for  Inside  of  Casings •: 

Compound  Boxes,  Stacking " 

Compressor,    Air,    Oil-Proof,    Curtis *' 

Controller,    Steam    Pressure,    Automatic    for 
Gas-Heated   Machines    * 

•Illustrated 


Vulcanizer   Temperature,   Honeco * 

Cooling   and    Drying    Racks    • 

Conveyor,   Coal   Handling    • 

Core   Remover,   Tire,   Sectional    • 

Coupling,    Flexible,    for    Mill    Lines * 

Cracker   or    Crusher,    Mineral    Rubber,    Day 

"Hercules"      • 

Crane,    Solid    Tire    Press    • 

Curtis    Air    Compressor,    Oil-Proof • 

Cutter,    Brake   Lining    • 

Cutting    Machines    for    Pressed    On    Truck^ 

Rubber'  Bands  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!* 

Washers,    Automatic    • 

Sheet  Stock  for  Small  Molded  Goods..* 
Day  "Hercules"   Mineral   Rubber   Cracker..* 


ende  

Drying  and   Cooling  Racks   * 

Duplex    Hack-Saw    Blades,    Peerless    * 

"Eimco"  Cement  Churn   

Electric   Space   Heater    !!.!!!!.!!!!!* 

Electrically  Driven  Calender  and  Mixer 

Elevator,    Portable,    or    Piling    Machine * 

Fabric,    Bias,    Machine    for    Making * 

Qeaning,    Machine    for    • 

Testing  Machines   *563,  * 

Vulcanizing     and      Varnishing      Machine, 

.\uto  Top   • 

Waste    in    Footwear    Manufacture,    Krip- 
pendorf   "Kalculator"   to    Avoid    * 

Factory  Signal,  "Klaxocator" • 

Footwear    Manufacture.    Krippendorf    "Kal- 
culator"   to    .\void    Fabric    Waste    in * 

Friction     Clutch     and     Gear,     Disk     Type, 

Plamondon    * 

Gage,   Pocket   Rubber  Thickness    * 

Grinder,  Ball-Bearing,  and  Polishing  Lathe. 
"     --Saw  Blades,  Peerless  Duplex  * 


"Hercules"    Mineral    Rubber    Cracker,    Day. 

Herman    Tire-Building    Machine    

Honeco  Vulcanizer  Temperature  Controller. 

Hose   Press.    Lead-Encasing,   Hydraulic 

Hydraulic    Accumulator    System    

Lead-Encasing    Press    for    Rubber   Hose.. 

Ilgair  Unit   System  of  Heating 

Inflating     Apparatus      for     Tires,      "Lectro- 

flater"    

Inner    Tube    Mandrel,    Circular 

Valve   Nut   Tightener    

Inspecting    Machine.    Tire    Casing 

Interlocking   Nut   and   Bolt,    Safety,    Steven- 

"Kalculator."     Krippendorf,      for     .^voiding 
Waste  of  Fabric  in  Footwear  Manufacture. 

"Klaxocator,"  Novel  Factory  Signal 

Krippendorf      "Kalcula 


Waste  of  Fabric  in  Footwear  Manufactu 

yette   Precision  Tool   Grinder 

Cutting.    .Automatic    Washe 


Lathe 

Polishing,    and    Ball-Bearing    Grind 
Lead-Encasing  Hose  Press,  Hydraulic 


ng  Ho 
'Lectroflator"   Tire   Inflato 

Lewis  Solvent  Recovery   System    * 

Loom  and  Tire-Building  Machine  Combined, 

Schaeffer     * 

Magnetic    Chucks    * 

"      "     "    "■       ■       '       ~     ■■       Inner  Tubes.* 

Mill,   Individual   Moto>-Driven    

Mineral    Rubber    Cracker    or    Crusher,    Day 

"Hercules"      * 

Mixer,    Banbury,    Automatic    * 

Electrically'  Driven, '  with  '  Sa'fety  'Device ! ! 

Rubber   Solution   and   Cement,   "Eimco".. 

Solution.   Triplex    * 

Vertical   Cement    * 

Mold.  Retread,  and  Sectional  Vulcanizer..*. 
Molded    Goods,    Small,    Sheet    Stock    Cutter^ 

Molds,'  Ti're,'  'pjexibie'  s'teei '!!!!!!!!!!!!!  !* 

Motion    Study    Stop- Watch *i 

Nut  and   Bolt,   Safety   Interlocking,    Steven-^ 

Oil-Proof   Air  Compressor,   Curtis * 

Peeler,  Roller  and  Applier  for  Tire  Treads.*: 

"Perpetual"   Repairable  Air-Bag    ': 

Piling  Machine  or  Revolvator    * 

Plamondon    Clutch   and    Gear * 

Portable    Elevator   or   Piling   Machine,    "Re- 
Precision  Tool  'Gri'n'der,   "Lafayette    ..!.!...*; 

Press,    Hose,    Lead-Encasing.    Hydraulic *i 

Hydraulic.   Rodless  Vulcanizing ' 

Tire,    Solid,   Crane   for *i 

Pullev    Tread,    "Pulmore" : 

"Ptdniore"  Pull 
Racks,  fnoline 
Retreader.    Tin 

Revolvator  or  Piling  Machine 

Rubber-Band  Cutting  Machine   ' 

S.  &  B.  Flexible  Steel  Tire  Molds ' 

Safetv   Devices    on   Electrically    Driven    Cal- 
ender   and    Mixers    

Interlocking   Nut    and   Bolt,    Stevenson...' 

Motor   Starters    ' 

Sau.lstoufs    for    Rubber    Workers ' 

Scales  for  Auto  Tires  and  Tubes 

Rubber   Compounding   * 

Sectional    Vulcanizer    and    Retread    Mold..' 

High  Pressure ' 

Sheet  Stock  Cutter  for  Small  Molded  Goods.' 
Signal,   Novel,   for  Factory,   "Klaxocator"..* 

Solution  Mixer,  Triplex  ' 

Solvent    Recovery   System,    Lewis ' 

Storage    System,    Rubber    ' 

Stacking  Tote   Boxes    

Starters,  Safety  Motor  

Steel  Tire  Molds,  Flexible,  S.  &  B * 


and  Drvi 
Hi, 


Temperature  Controller  for  Vulcanizer, 
Honeco    ' 

Testing   Machine,  Tire,    Motor   Driven * 

Machines,   Fabric    ' 

Recent    Improvements   in ' 

Thermometers,  Recording,  for  Rubber  Vul- 
canizers     ' 

Time  Recorder,  Calculagraph   ' 

Tire  Buffing  Stand 

Builder,    Banner,    Improved    ' 

Building  Fabric ' 

Machine    and    Loom,    Schaeffer ' 


He 


Automatic   Cord    '734 

Mathem    *584 

Stands      '$^5 

Casing    Inspecting    Machine    *658 

Casings,    Worn,    Repaired    659 

Core    Remover    •222 

Cutting    Machine,    Solid '221 

Fabric    Cleaning   Machine    •BIS 

Impregnator    •92,  ^431 

Inflator,  Oil-Proof,  Curtis  "430 

Portable,  "Lectroflater"    ^27 

Lining    Machine    '585 

Molds,   Flexible   Steel,   S.   &  B •S86 

Press  Cranes   •657 

Hydraulic  Bicycle •152 

Tire  Repair  Mold  and  Vulcanizer,  Pacific.*814 

Novelties     "585 

Retreader,   High    Pressure    •296 

Rim,   Demountable   *222 

Testing    Machine,    Motor-Driven    *296 

Tread    Roller,    Peeler    and    Applier '296 

Truck,    Pressed   on    Machine    for   Cutting. *220 
Tube  Patch  Buffers,  Cordell  and  Nugent. ^297 

Scale    '27 

Vulcanizer    *813 

Tool    Grinder,    Lafayette   Precision,   Univer- 
sal     -814 

Tote  Boxes,  Stacking '26 

Tread   Roller,  Peeler  and  Applier ^296 

Trimming    Machine     for     Fountain     Syringe 

and  Water  Bottle '296 

Triplex   Solution   Mixer    •657 

Valve  Nut  Tightener    Inner  Tube ^586 

Varnishing      and      Vulcanizing      Auto      Top 

Fabrics.    Machine    for '736 

Vulcanizer,  High  Pressure,  Sectional   'S86 

Recording    Thermometer    for •221 

Retread  Mold  and  Sectional.  Pacific *814 

Spot,  for  Factory  Damaged  Rubber  Goods. •BIS 

Temperature   Controller,  Honeco    '586 

Vulcanizing      and      Varnishing     y\uto      Top 

Fabrics,    Machine   for '736 

Press,  Rodless  Hydraulic   •91 

Washers,    Cutting    Machine    for    Rubber *658 

Water    Bottle    and    Fountain    Syringe    Trim- 
ming  Machine    "296 

Weighing  Machine,   Pigment,   Automatic '501 

Wooden   Calender   Shells    ^152 

Machinery   Patents— 

Air    Bag,   Improved    659 

Aluminum  Alloy  Mold  for  Rubber  Articles. •431 

Balloon   Stripping   Machine.   T.iy '659 

Battery    Separators,     Storage,     Machine    for 

Making '502 

Bicycle  Tires,  Apparatus  and  Manufacture. *432 
Cement,   Rubber,    Machine   for  Applying. ..  .*153 

Cord  Covering  and  Cord  Fabric  Machine '364 

Covering  and  Fabric  Machine,  Cord *364 

Dipped  Goods,  Stripping  from  Curing  Forms.*659 
Drive  for  Rubber  Mills  with  Variable  Speed  659 
Fabric,    Cord,   and   Cord   Covering   Machine. '364 

Tire,    Impregnating    *431 

Felt,   Waterproof,  .Apparatus   for  Producing,'298 

Footwear  Vulcanizer,  Pressure  Cure *28 

Half-Sole,    Applying  to   Worn  Tire   Casing. *659 

Hose  Making  Machine *364 

Impregnating  Felt,  Apparatus  for •298 

Tire  Fabric,  Apparatus  for   *431 

Machine    for    '92 

Inner   Tubes,    Machine    for    Making "587 

Mandrel    for    Inner    Tubes    '587 

Mold  for  Rubber  .Articles.  Aluminum  Alloy. *431 

Repair-Tire,   Applying  to  Worn   Casings 659 

Separators,    Storage    Battery,    Machine    for 

Making    *502 

Slicing    Machine,    Tire    Tread,    Pneumatic.  .'223 
Splitting  Extruded    Double   Solid  Tires,   Ma- 
chine   for    *92 

Storage     Battery     Separators,     Machine     for 

Making ^502 

Stripping  Dipped  Goods  from  Curing  Forms.*659 
Tire,    Bicycle,    Apparatus   and    Manufacture. *432 

Builder,    Cord   or   Fabric.    Banner '735 

Solid    '27 

Double   Solid,    Machine   for   Splitting   Ex- 
truded       *92 

Repair    by     Applying     Half-Sole     Repair- 
Tire   to   Worn   Casing   659 

Solid,    Double,    Splitting   Machine '92 

Splitting   Machine,    Solid,   Double '92 

Tread    Slicing    Machine,    Pneumatic "223 

Tv    Balloon    Stripping    Machine '659 

Vulcanizer,   Footwear,   Pressure-Cure    *28 

Magnetic   Chucks    ^501 

Maguire,    John    W (Portrait)   *39 

Malaya  Rubber  Statistics 59,  119,  842 

Managers.   Selecting  Service. .  (/I.  B.  French)   294 

Mandrel  for  Tire  Tubes ^587 

Mandrels.    Circular,    for   Curing   Inner    Tubes. *153 

"Man-Heil"    Automatic    Inhaler '224 

Market,   Amsterdam  Rubber.  ...  119,   258,  393,  466. 

542,  618,  695,  772,  847 

Antwerp  Rubber  ...118,  258,  326,  393,  466,  542, 

618,  695,  847 

Batavia  Rubber.. 59,  119,  189,  258,  327,  393,  542 
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I  otton  I'abrics.  .64,   US.   196.  26-1,  3i2,  .198.  473. 

550,  628,  702,  780,  858 

Trude  RublKr...58,  118,  188,  257,  325,  389,  392, 

465,  541,  617,  694,  771.  846 

( ;.rman  RubbtT 180 

I'rici-s.  Highest  and   Luwt-sl 58,   118,   188,  257 

326,  391,  465,  541,  618,  695,  772,  847 

Kfclaimcd  Rubber. .  .59,   118,  188,  257,  326,  392, 

465,  541,  617,  694,  771,  847 

Rubber  Scr.ip. .  .64.   128.   196,  264,  326.  398,  473, 

550,  628,  702,  780,  858 

.Singapore   Rubber  .'\uclions. .  .59.    119,    189,   258, 

327,  393,  466,  695.  772,  847 

.Martin  Super  Cor  J  and  "Mono"  Cord  Tires... '224 

.Mask.   Gas  or   Smoke,   "Gasco" '504 

.Ma.isachusetts  Rubber  Trade 38.   106,   175.  238, 

•311.  377,  447,  523,  600,  675,  750.  "825 
•    "      •  —  '224 


Mason  Truck  Cord  Tin 
Mat    for   .Automobile   Step 


•94.  •U?,  ^300 


Board 


Soda  Fountain   

Mathern   Tire-Building   Machine 

.{Portrait  and  Sketch) 


Mauthe.  Frank  G. 
Maxwell  Ladder  Stay. 
Mayberry,     .\lec    .1. .  . . 

Mayl,   .Joseph    E 

Mayrowitz  Detachable  ! 
Me:hanical  Rubber  G 
Specifications  for. .  , 
"Merchant"  I-mnU-iu,  ] 
".Me 


"    Hair    Bnis 
Measuring  Truck  Loads,  "Loado 


•672 
•591 
(Obituary~Portrail)'438 
Portrait  hiid  Sketch)'5l6 
erchangeable  Heel... '433 
Is,    War    Department 

214,  649,   805 

1  Writing  Set "95 

820 

•737 

"Metric  Fallacy,  The" (Book  Rnieiv)   508 

Menace,   The    {^Editorial)   479 

System  .-\pplied  to  the  Rubber  Industry,  The 

(C.  C.  5(n(s)*481 
Mexico,   .America   Rubber  Plantations  in 

(Editorial)   201 

Para   Rubber  in (J.   L.   Hermessen)'249 

Rubber  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz 55 

Mexican  Riddle,  The (Editorial)       1 

Midpley.    Thomas (Portrait    and    Sketclt)'676 

Mid-WesI    Rubber   Manufacturers'  Association'244, 
316.  382.  -453.  526.  604.  679,  751.  •829,  830 

Mid-Western  Notes 41,   110.  173,  241.  382,  451, 

•526,   604,    *679.    *751.   830 

"Miladi  Dainti"  .Apron 95 

Mill.   Motor   Drivem ♦26 

Millinery    Glue,    ".Adheso" *S90 

.Mills,  Rubber.  Water  Requirements  for 

(Walter  J.   Bitterlich)   791 
Rubber     Cracker     or     Crusher,     Day 


for  Solid  Tin 


ules" 


Demountable 

Elastic  Fabric 

Tire,  Elastic  Fabric  for  Buil 

Solid,  Demountable  Rim  f 

Tubes,  Inner,  Machine  toi 

Mandrel  for   

fixer.    Banbury,    -Automatic. 
Cement,   Vertical    


•431 


Rubber    Solution    and    Cement,    Electrically 

Driven,  with   Safety  Device '90 

"Triplex"    •657 

Cape,    Waterproof,    English    Rain *93 

Mixers  and  Calender,  Electrically  Driven '90 

Mivagawa.    Y (Portrait   and   Skctch)*24B 

Mold,  Aluminum  Alloy  for  Rubber  Articles.  .  .•431 

Retread,   and   Sectional    Vulcanizer "814 

Work.    Artistic (Arthur  C.   SqHires)''816 

Flexible    Steel   Tire "586 

Molded  Goods,  Small   Sheet  Stock  Cutter  for.*814 

"Mono"  Cord  Tire,   Martin '224 

"Monotwin"    Solid   Tire *861 

Monroe,    Robert    I 

.  More  Free  Ports  Needed 

Morehead.  H.   J 

Motion   Pictures,   Educati 
Study    Stop-Watch    ... 


"Motoma 
Motor  an 


(Obituary)   666 

(Editorial)      69 

(Por(raiO'104 

57 

'eeo 

ng  Board  Mat.  .*662 
Accessory   Manufacturers*  Associa- 


Truck    Efficiency    as    Related    to    Solid    and 

Pneumatic  Tires (S.   V.  Norton)' 

Motorcycle  Coat,  British 

•Pedal    Rubber,   "Vitalic" • 

Moving  Pictures,  Rubber  Creations  for * 

Movnihan,    Owen (Portrait    and    Sketch)' 

Muilikin    Overshoe   Tire * 

Murphy,  Michael  F (Obituary) 

N 

Nail    and    Hand    Bru.sh    • 

National      Association      of      Waste      Material 

Dealers    

Rubber     Scrap     Division     Meetings 

Scrap    Rubber   Classification    : 

Automobile    Show.    Twentieth    Annual * 

Expositions    of    Chemical    Industries,    Fifth 

and   Sixth    45, 

Safety  Council,  Rubber  Section ; 

Neidner,    Mrs.    Augusta    (Obituary)   '. 

Nethcrland    Indies    Notes    

NetheHands,    Rubber   and    Cotton    Trade    of. .  i 

New  Goods  and  Specialties — 

.Accelerator  Heel   Pla  e,   Stanwood    

Rest,   "Essex"    'i 

•Achilles  "Butterfly"  and  "Reindeer"  Tires. 'i 

".Adheso"    Millinery   Glue    ! 

"Aero"    Inner  Tire    ' 

Air   Bag,    Endless,    Firestone *; 


"-Air  Container"  Inner  Tire   '94 

Ilose,    "Fle-x-Met"    •iss 

"Peds"  for  Heels  and  Soles  ^434 

Airplane   Radio  Head  Set  with   Rubber   Ear 

Laps     .^ '156 

".Mlwcathcr"   .AutoiiioBHe  Top    739 

-Apron.  "Miladi  Dainti"    95 

-Arch    Support,    Pneumatic,    Boone ^157 

.Armored  Pneumatic  Tire,  Ludington   503 

.\rmy  Waterproof,  New  British  817 

.\sbestos  Brake  Lining  and  Clutch  Facing. .   729 
"'      ■   Packingj   "Tenax"    ^646 


Top  Fabric 


•738 


•589,   *662 


155,  59 

.Automobile    Accessories    '739 

Fan   Belts '365,  663,    '737 

Mats •29,    •94,    '157,    -300.    ^589.    ^662 

Top,    "Allweather"    

"huxrane"    For    

-Axe.   Safety   for  the   Camper ^589 

B.    &    D.    "Loadometer"  

Baby   Pants.    "Jiffy"    ^157 

"Utility     Fitwell"     ........... 

Bagpipe,    "Eagle   Brand"    

Baits,   Artificial    

Ball,  Collapsible    (British  Patent) 

Golf    94,  365,  663 

Renewer,    "Jiffy"    

Tennis,    "Truflite'"    

Hands,    Rubber    

Barber   Qiairs,    "Circomat"   for    .  . 
Barrel  Filler,  Automatic,  "United" 

Basket  Ball  Shoe,  "Wisco" 

Bath  Tub.   Folding,   for  Infants... 

Bathing  Caps    '503,   '590 

Shoe,    Rubbersoled.   "Bruxshu"    "503 

Battery   Retainer,   Slotted,   "Philco"    "662 

"Beautifier"    Sanitary   Hair   Brush    "590 

Belting,    Composite    799 

Rubber,    "Triple    Diamond"    30O 

Skirt.     "Gripfast"     "225 

Belts,    Fan    ^365.    663.    "737 

Men's  "Flexyde"  for    752 

Bergougnan    Cord    Tire    "299 

Bias   Fan   Belt,   "Vulco-Cord" "737 

Bicycle      Tire,      "Everlaster      Twin      Grip, 


Kokomo 

Biff,  A  New  Game   

"Biltwell"    Cord   Tire    

Blanket,  Rubber,  for  Electric  Line 
Block's  Spiral  Spring  Force  Cup... 
Bloomers,     Wading,    for    Children, 


•738 


Blow-Gut    Chains.    "Dobbins"    *861 

Patches   '300.  "366,  ^434 

Boone    Arch    Support    •IS? 

Boots,    Rubber    "433.   •661 

Braender   Cord   Tire    ^95 

British   Army   Waterproof,   New    817 

Motorcycle    Coat,    Waterproof    224 

"Brownfoot"    Rubber    Boot    ^661 

"Brownie"    Skooter    *738 

Brush,  Hair  and  Nail,  "O.D.S."   ^503 

"Bruxshu"   Bathing   Shoe.    Rubber-Soled 503 

Burke   "Grand  Prize"  Golf  Ball    663 

"Butterfly"    Tire    "662 

Caps,    Bathing    *503,    ^590 

Carpet  Washer  with   Rubber  Brushes,   Ham- 
ilton   Beach    ^739 

"Casco"    Coil-Box    Protector    ^590 

Castle   Cord   Tire    •365 

"'Celoglas.'    Stoco."    Safety    Goggle ^590 

Cement,  "Kwikfix"   Rubber    300 

"Circomat"   for  Barber   or  Dental   Chairs.  ..  ^663 

••Oassic"    Sandal    *95 

"Clima.x  Compression"  Inner  Tube   '662 

Clothes    Sprinkle       "" 


sprinkler.      t-ven-Sspray       

iritish    Motorcycle,    Waterproof 
Riding,    Showerproof     


224 


Rail 

White    Rubber    *30 

Coil  Box  Protector.  "Casco" *590 

Cold-Water  Bottle  "Black  Beauty" 639 

Collapsible    Playing    Ball    (British    Patent)..    789 

"College   Cap"   Bathing   Cap    ^590 

"Colonel"    Golf    Ball    Dimpled    94 

Copy    Holder,    "Line-a-Time" '94 

Cord  Fabric  and  Rubber  Sole,  "Gro-Cord".'590 

Cord   Tire,    Bergougnan    ^299 

Cuban,    First    '818 

Erie      ^503 

Gordon   "Triangle  Tread"    ^224 

Inner   Tube,   "Horse-Shoe   Re-Cord"    ....•661 

Kenyon      "818 

Kokomo     ^504 

Odell    *590 

Patch,    Squires    ^300 

Sole,    Sturgis     '224 

"Stronghold"     ^93 

Crab,    Bait.   "Crawdad"   Natural    ^589 

"Craftsman"    Shoe    '155 

"Crawdad"  Natural  Crab  Bait  '589 

Cricket    Artificial    Bait    '662 

Cuban   Cord  Tire,   First '818 

Curling   Shoe,   "Neptune"    '225 

Cushion,   Automobile,   "Easy-Rest"    *739 

Inner    Tire,    "Aero"    ^95 

"Daisy"   Bathing  Cap   ^590 

"Davenport"  Adjustable  Curve-Rulers"    *95 

Dental    Chairs,   ''Circomat"   for    '663 

Detachable  or  Interchangeable  Heels.. •SOO,  ^433 

"Diamond"  Fume  Mask   ^95 

Grin    Heel     '157 

"Disteel"    Wheel    ^225 

Diving  Cap "503 

"Dobbins"    Blow-Out    Oiains    "861 

Doll,    Sponge   Rubber    '817 

"Double   Arch"   Sole   Pads,  English '661 


Drain    Flusher.    "Hydromatic"    

"Dura-Bul"    Blow-Out    Patch    

"Duracord"   Electric  Cord    

"Duratop"    Rubber-Coated    Fabric    for   Auto 

Tops     

Dust  Cap  for  Tire  Valves,  "Kwik-on-anOff" 

Wire  Wheels   

"Dustsafe"  C  Goggle,    King 

"Duxrane"   for   Automobile  'Tops 

"Eagle  Brand"  Bagpipe   

Golf   Ball 

Puncture-Proof  Tire    

Ear  Caps,   Rubber,   for  Radio  Head  Set 

Drum  Protector  for  Ocean  Sport,  "Ocean" 

"Easy-Rest"    Automobile    Back    Cushion 

"Klasticap"    Electrical    Insulator    

Electric   Cord,   Portable,    "Duracord" 

Electrical    Insulator.   "Elasticap"    

Ink^  and    Pencil;    "399    Tri-Ply"... 


Eraser,    ,.,„    „,., 
Erie  Cord  Tire 

"Essex"  Accelerator  Heel  Rest   •682 

Improved  Step-Mat  for  Automobiles •589 

"Even-Spray"   Clothes   Sprinkler    'M 

"Everlaster.    Twin   Grip'*^  Bicycle   Tire.    Ko- 
komo    "299 

"Everloc"   Household  Patch    737 

"EverReady"    Asbestos    Brake    Lining    and 

Clutch   Facing    729 

"Everychild"   Rubber  Wading  Bloomer   '738 

Fabric,    Rubberized.    Flexible    Varnish    for, 

"Hilo"    299 

Cord,  and   Rubber   Sole    *590 

"Duratop,"  for  Automobile  Tops 591 

"Duxrane."    for  Automobile   Tops 155 

"Flexvde,"    for    Men's    Belts 752 

Fan    Belts    ^365.   663.   '737 

I'aust  Trouser  Supporter    *739 

Filler,    Automatic    Barrel    ^156 

Firestone    Endless    Air    Bag    '365 

"Firo"  Superheat  Packing   300 

Fish    Bait,    Molded    Rubber    •662 

Crawdad    Natural    Crab    "589 

"Five-in-One"  Valve-Repair  Tool,   Schrader.^739 

"Flex-Met"   Air  Hose    'ISS 

"Flex-O-Tyte"    Fan     Belt     663 

"Flexyde"    for    Men's    Belts    752 

Flusher    for   Drain    Pipe,    "Hydromatic" ^157 

Force   Cup,    Spiral   Spring.    Block's "29 

Fountain   Pen,   Collapsible.   "Victor"    '95 

Convenient   Writing   Set.   "Merchant"....   '95 

Game,     "Biff"     433 

Garter  Webbing,   "Reelastic" *29 

Garters    for    Children,    Hickory 738 

Gas  Mask  for  Chemical  Fumes   "95 

Or  Smoke  Mask,  "Gasco'     '504 

Glove,    Rubber   Grip "365,   817 

Rubber  with   Knuckles.   "Knuklfit"    ^366 

Rubberized    Cotton.    "Wearflex"    ^663 

"Safetv    First    Pull-Over"    ^662 

Glue,    Millinery.    "Adheso" '590 

Goggles,    King'  "Dustsafe"    C    '737 

Rubber-Rimmed     '504 

Safety,   "Stoco   'Celoglas'"    ^590 

"Willson"    Safety    '591 

Golf    Ball,    Burke    '^'Grand    Prize" 663 

"Colonel,"    Dimpled     94 

"Eagle"     

"Ja 


365 


"Jiffy"    ^156 

Gordon    "Triangle    Tread"    Cord    Tire '224 

Gored    Storm    Rubber    '94 

Grasshopper   .Artificial    Bait    "662 

Griffin    Pneumatic    Life-Saving    Jacket '366 

"Gripfast"    Skirt   Belting    '225 

"Gro-Cord"  Cord   Fabric  and   Rubber  Sole..^590 
Hair  Brush  and  Mirror,  Pocket.  "O.D.S.".  .'503 

"Beautifier"      "590 

Half-Sole    "Portland"    ^591 

Hamilton    Beach    Carpet   Washer ^739 

Hat.    British    Rubber    ^503 

Heel.  Detachable  or  Interchangeable.  .•300,  ^433 

"Diamond  Grip"   •IS? 

French,   with    Rubber   Lift '817 

"Never    Loosen"     '155 

Pads,    "Air    Peds"    ^434 

Plate.    Accelerator,    Stanwood     30O 

Reinforced.   "Paris,"  and   New   Half-Sole, 
"Portland"      ^591 

Rest.   .Accelerator,   "Essex"    •682 

with  Pneumatic   Inserts *94 

Helgramite   Artificial    Bait    '662 

"Hickory"    Garters    for    Children 738 

"Hilo"     Flexible     Varnish     for     Rubberized 

Fabrics    '299 

"Hipco"    Automobile    Running  Board   Mat..    '94 

"Hold-No-Fone"    Telephone     ^155 

"Horse-Shoe  Re-Cord"  Inner  Tube  for  Cord 

Tires     '661 

"Humidyzor"    Tobacco    Pouch,    Pearson's.  .  .•SI? 

"Hydromatic"  Drain   Flusher    ^157 

Indoor  Track   Shoe,  "Wisco" •738 

Infant's   Folding  Bath  Tub ^663 

Inhaler.    Automatic,    "Man-Heil"    ^224 

"Inkograph"  Ink  Pencil,  with  Rubber  Plug. •739 
Inner  Tires ^94,   ^95,  '366 

Tube    for    Cord    Tires,    "Horse-Shoe    Re- 
Cord"   '661 

"Climax  Compression"    "662 

Patcher,  "Locktite  AutoNew-Matic"    ..•738 
Insole,  Pneumatic ^30 

Tire,  "Mile  Multiplier"    832 

Insulator,    Electrical.    "Elasticap"    *366 

Interchangeable  or  Detachable  Heels.. •300,  '433 
"liffy"  Baby   Pants   'IS? 

Paint    for    Golf    Balls     '156 

Tones    "Never-Loosen"    Rubber    Heel 155 

Kenyon    Life-Saving    Suit    *?3 

"Kewpie"  Baby  Pants  '433 

King  "Dustsafe"  C  Goggle '737 

■KmiklfiT"   Rubber  Gloves   '366 

Kokomo  Cord  Tire '504 

■Kwikfix"   Rubber   Cement    300 

"I.ambright"  Cushion   Tire    *589 

Latex    Tires    *589 
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"LifeBuoj"   Rubber   Boot    '432 

I.ifeSaving  Jacket,    Pneumatic,    Griffin "366 

Suit,    Rubberized,    Kcnyon '93 

"Lightning"   Letter  Opener     '225 

"Linea-Time"   Copy  Holder   -94 

Linemen's  Protectors   •93,  682 

"Loadometer,"    B.    &    D •737 

"Locktitc      Auto-New-Matic"      Inner      Tube 

Patcher      '738 

"Luck   Botherless"  Tire   '504 

Ludirtgton  Armored  Pneumatic  Tire 503 

"Lyner  Tyre,"  Tire  Interlincr   30 

"iMan-Heil"    Automatic    Inhaler ^224 

Marathon  Automobile   Running  Board   Mat. "157 
Martin  Super  Cord  and  "Mono"  Cord  Tires. '224 

Mask,    Smoke,    "Gasco"    "504 

Massage   Spray.    "Star"    •818 
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Supplying  a  NeeA 

rbere  is  a  real  need  for  an  independ- 
ot  experimental  rubber  laboratory. 
(o  room  here  to  tell  how  it  is  being 
applied.  But  see  page  122. 
REDERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 
86  Park  Place.   Newark,   N.  J. 
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Vacuum  Dryers  for  Rubber 

There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buying  quality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  sure  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,   Rotary  and   Drum  Dryers 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condensers 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
Solvent   Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Ve»    Y  )rk    ' 
17    Battery 


'Tirm 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  standard  chemi- 
cal operations,  such  as  nitration,  reduction, 
denitration,  sulphonation,  caustic  fusion, 
crystallization,  etc  Complete  chemical 
plants. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS   IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing   Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 

MAMUFAcnnutm  or 
High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


PALMOLINE 

(Palm     Oil     Substitute) 
A  softening,  lubricating 
and  non-blooming  agent. 


Katzep^a^^  ^  BuIIorfe  Co. 

Rubber  Material  Division 

96  William  St.,  New  York 

Branches:      Boiton,     Trenton,     Montreal,     Akron,     Chicaga 
San  Francisco 

P.  S. — Wo  are  now  writing  contracts.     May  we  writ*  yours. 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 


Iron  Pip* 
Tliread 


Clamp 


Improved 
Features 


Every   Rubber   Manufacturer  and  Jobber  should  know   this   coupling 
and   have    our   prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

„    .  PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURQ  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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DURING  THE  L.\ST  EIGHT  vE.VKs  ]\Iexico  has  been  more 
or  less  a  land  of  mystery.  All  manner  of  con- 
flicting rumors  regarding  the  political  and  economic 
situation  have  come  forth  from  that  country  of  revolu- 
tion and  counter  revolution.  Accurate  reports  have  gen- 
erally been  lacking,  but  it  is  well  known  that  gross  in- 
justices have  been  committed  upon  American  citizens 
and  against  American  property  rights  which  have 
Ijrought  about  a  virtual  paralysis  of  American  enter- 
prises of  all  sorts  in  that  country  and  have  necessitated 
lie  abandonment  of  vast  acreages  of  rubber  and  various 
^ricultural  products. 

With  the  formation  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in  Alexico  and  the 
organization  of  a  concerted  effort  to  remove  the  causes 
of  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the 
public  will  hear  more  accurately  of  developments  below 
the  Rio  (irande,  and  there  is  hope  that  something  worth 
while  may  be  accomplished. 

Political  affairs  appear  to  be  nearing  a  crisis  in 
-Mexico,  and  it  is  believed  either  that  the  Mexican  |)eopIe 


will  stabilize  conditions  sufficiently  within  a  year  or  two 
to   give  adequate   protection   to   foreign  capital   and   in- 
dustries, or  that  it  will  be  done  for  them.     Mexico  has 
much  that  the  world  needs  badly,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ,-/ 
su[)pose   that  the  world  will  secure  these  commodities     "^^  ^- 
t!i  rough  intervention  and  the  establishment  of  a  protec-  "^ 

torate,  if  necessary  to  ensure  stable  conditions. 

Meanwhile  far-sighted  Americans  will  cultivate  closer 
social  relations  with  the  better  class  of  Mexicans;  study 
their  needs  and  customs  and  lay  the  foundations  for 
future  business,  for  not  in  years  has  the  sentiment  of 
large  Mexican  commercial  interests  been  so  favorable  to 
better  business  relations  with  the  United  States. 


SIMPLIFIED    CHEMICAL    NAMES. 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  welconies  the  determination 
of  the  Council  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  to 
confer  with  the  Chemical  Society  of  England  and  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  an  effort  to  promote 
uniformity  in  the  names  of  chemicals  and  their  spelling 
and  pronunciation  in  the  interest  of  clarity  and  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  commerce  and  industry. 

Until  recently  the  rubber  industry  has  been  relatively 
free  from  names  of  troublesome  length  and  difficult  pro- 
nunciation. With  the  advent  of  organic  accelerators, 
however,  which  followed  in  the  train  of  synthetic  rubber 
experiments,  came  many  new  chemical  names  formidable 
enough  to  stagger  anybody  other  than  a  chemist  familiar 
with  their  derivation  and  meaning.  For  example,  para- 
nitroso  dimethylaniline,  hexamethylene  tetramine,  thio- 
carbanilide  and  paraphenylenediamine  are  a  few  of 
names  of  commonly  used  organic  accelerators.  What- 
ever indicative  value  such  names  may  have  for  the  analv- 
tical  chemist,  they  are  certainly  a  nuisance  to  the  practical 
rubber  man  and  the  purchasing  agent,  and  suitable  shorter 
equivalents  for  everyday  use  are  desirable. 


EMPLOYING    THE    DISABLED    SOLDIER. 

EMPLOYING  OUR  SOLDIERS  disabled  in  the  late  war  and 
making  them  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  is 
a  theme  frequently  enlarged  upon  and  which  is  worth 
while  emphasizing  again.  The  president  of  a  large  rub- 
ber company  has  set  an  example  to  which  the  attention 
of  all  is  respectfully  called.  In  seeking  a  solution  of  his 
own  labor  shortage,  he  instituted  a  careful  analysis  of 
every  process  in  his  factory.  .\  card  record  was  made  of 
eacli  operation  in  which  a  cripple  could  be  used,  and 
special  mechanical  arrangements  of  a  simple  and  practi- 
cal character  were  designed  to  facilitate  the  work  and 
to  overcome  the  disablement. 

-Many  lines  of  employment  were  found  open  in  elec- 
trical lines  also,  and  the  jjarticular  jobs  in  which  disabled 
men  could  be  used  have  been  carefully  listed.  Over  80 
per  cent  of  the  men  injured  in  the  great  war  have  been 
provided  for  l)y  the  .Allies  and  what  has  been  done  abi-oad 
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can  certainly  be  accomplished  here.  Of  this  nuniher  the 
British  declare  that  fully  60  per  cent  of  injured  men  had 
been  reinstated  in  their  old  positions.  The  results  of  re- 
habilitation   are    declared   to   have   been   satisfactory    in 


most  mstances. 


"it  is  to  discover  this  man  in  each  plant,  to  develop 
him  where  known,  to  create  an  interest  in  his  job  and  to 
retain  that  interest,  both  in  it  and  in  his  employes,  that 
this  educational  movement  has  been  specially  prepared 
and  ofifered  as  something  new  and  necessary  at  this  epoch 
in  our  industrial  history." 


SENDING   THE   FOREMAN   TO    SCHOOL. 

A  TIMELY  AND  1NV.\LUABLE  SUGGESTION  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  factor  in  large  manufac- 
turing plants  has  been  made  by  John  Calder,  M.E.,  in 
an  address  before  a  editorial  conference  in  New  York 
City.  In  brief,  Mr.  Calder  advocates  a  systematic  course 
of  instruction  for  foremen,  and  supports  his  suggestion 
with  logic  that  should  appeal  to  every  thinking  em- 
ployer.   He  said  in  part : 

"We  now  know  that  human  engineering,  tackled  in 
spots  only,  such  as  safety,  welfare  and  employment,  has 
been,  as  a  whole,  neglected  in  industry  where  it  counts 
most.  .  .  .  The  foreman's  education  has  been  sadly 
neglected  and  yet  he  is  the  man,  and  the  only  man  in 
authority,  who  makes  contact  with  our  workmen  through 
half  of  their  walking  hours.  .  .  .  Not  only  must  we 
cultivate  more  intensively  in  every  plant  and  industry 
the  modern  production  methods  now  highly  elaborated, 
but  we  must  set  about  to  greatly  enlarge  the  intelligence 
of  those  who  must  carry  out  these  methods,  namely,  the 
foremen,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  industry.  This 
is  of  great  importance.  No  ideas  are  of  much  lasting 
benefit  in  any  plant  unless  they  are  well  told  to  the  fore- 
men and  only  a  mere  fraction  of  the  present-day  liter- 
ature on  how  to  analyze  and  handle  the  human  factors 
in  industry  is  intelligible  to  the  foreman  who  must  do 
this  work  in  detail." 

Mr.  Calder  then  relates  how  courses  of  instruction  for 
foremen  and  heads  of  departments  begun  a  few  months 
ago  now  number  several  thousand  men,  devoting  them- 
selves to  this  class  of  study  for  three  months  at  a  time. 

"Sending  the  foreman  back  to  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  employer  is  a  new  idea  to  most  owners,  who  have 
been  willing  to  spend  money  on  things  much  less  worth 
while,"  he  says.  "But  if  that  school  is  held  in  an  em- 
ployer's own  plant,  aims  at  a  definite  objective  and  makes 
a  family  party  of  the  occasion  it  is  found  to  be  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  enlightenment  and  enhanced  good  will. 
.  .  .  The  art  of  management  and  supervision  has  been 
well  worked  out  to  date,  so  far  as  the  chief  executives 
are  concerned,  and  it  calls  for  an  ever-increasing  and 
high  order  of  ability.  It  has  sometimes  been  inclined  to 
belittle  the  foreman  and  at  other  times  to  ignore  him. 
Yet  we  have  a  fair  supply  of  good  managers  to-day  and 
are  calling  loudly  not  for  them  or  for  advisory  engineers, 
but  for  competent  foremen,  not  merely  to  criticize  but 
to  supervise  successfully  and  to  'deliver  the  goods,'  with 
the  only  kind  of  help  now  available,  at  a  cost  that  makes 
good  business  and  with  due  regard  to  the  aspirations 
and  interests  of  labor. 


BRITISH   INSTITUTE   OF   PATENTEES. 

TnKOUGii  THE  ORGANIZATION  of  s.  body  to  be  known 
as  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Patentees,  British  paten- 
tees and  patent  owners  hope  better  to  guard  their  inter- 
ests and  to  effect  desirable  modifications  in  existing 
patent  law.  Among  its  objects  are  to  procure  an  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  those  patents  which  have  been  held 
up  during  the  war  by  controlled  firms ;  to  assist  patentees 
who  have  failed  to  find  other  support,  and  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  a  British  patent,  which  is  $500  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years  as  contrasted  with  $35  for  a  17-year  patent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  new  organization  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Union  of  Manufacturers,  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries, the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
others  interested  in  better  patent  laws,  and  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  much  in  the  interests  of 
British  manufacturers  that  will  facilitate  reconstruction 
in  Great  Britain. 


FOREIGN    TRADE-MARKS    SAFEGUARDED    IN 
JAPAN. 

A  DECISION  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  to  exporters  every- 
where is  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Japan,  in 
a  suit  instituted  by  a  Philadelphia  manufacturing  com- 
pany for  the  protection  of  its  trade-mark  rights,  which 
upholds  in  every  essential  and  without  qualification  the 
validity  of  American  trade-marks  properly  registered  as 
guaranteed  under  Japan's  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
It  also  protects  trade-mark  owners  in  every  country  hav- 
ing similar  treaty  agreements  with  Japan  against  native 
infringement. 

This  decision,  epochal  in  world  trade  and  exemplifying 
international  fair  play,  places  the  spirit  of  Japanese  law 
on  the  highest  plane  and  favorably  affects  manufacturers 
whose  annual  product  runs  into  billions  of  dollars.  By 
this  act  Japan  has  benefited  herself  immeasurably,  for 
safeguards  against  the  forgery  and  plagiarism  of  trade- 
marks have  great  significance  in  international  trade. 
Good-will  has  a  higher  commercial  value  today  than  ever 
before  in  history. 


\\'e.'\RERS  of  rubber  shoes   IN    MOSCOW,   RUSSIA,    MUST 

pay  to  the  local  Soviet  a  tax  of  20  rubles  ($10.30)  per 
pair.  The  shoes  cost  the  victim  300  to  400  rubles 
($154.50  to  $206).  No  doubt  there  is  a  law  compelling 
the  bourgeois  to  wear  them,  else  there  would  be  small  tax 
returns  from  this  item. 
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Salvaging,  Sorting,  and  Stripping  Tires. 


THE  VAST  NUMBER  of  automobile  tires  discarded  by  tlie  motor- 
ing public  includes  a  notable  percentage  capable  of  yield- 
ing considerable  additional  mileage  at  low  cost  when  re- 
built. In  fact,  the  business  of  tire  rebuilding  is  becoming  na- 
tion-wide in  extent  and  increasing  in  volume.  The  great  unre- 
pairable mass  of  old  tires  contains  also  a  large  tonnage  of  salable 
fabric  of  great  value,  useful  for 
many     manufacturing    purposes 

The  salvaging  operations  on 
rejected  automobile  tires  provide 
profitable  work  for  rubber  scrap 
dealers  who  are  developing  it  to 
the  uttermost.  The  large  scrap 
dealers  are  specializing  exten- 
sively in  automobile  tire  scrap. 
It  is  their  business  to  receive  old 
tire  stocks  from  the  collectors 
and  sort  them  into  the  recog- 
nized grades  of  the  waste  rub- 
ber market.  These  are  officiallv 
described  in  the  circular  E  of  lli. 
National  Association  of  \\'a.-.tr 
Material  Dealers  and  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  value. 

(See  The  Ixdi.\  Rubber  World      Curvikg  Lpward  i«i.m^ 
August  1,  1919.  page  658.)     The 

grades  and  current  prices  are:   standard  white  auto,  SjA  cents; 
standard  mixed  auto,  5  cents;  stripped,  unguaranteed,  4J^  cents; 
white  G.  &  G.   (Goodrich  and  Goodyear),  5J4  cents;  white  M.  & 
W.  (.Morgan  &  Wright)  and  While,  U.  S.,  SVg  cents, 
SORTING  OLD    TIRES. 

Sorting  old  tires  is  not  a  highly  specialized  operation  but  a 
simple  matter  of  skill  in  in- 
spection and  quick  indi- 
vidual handling.  The  most 
expert  sorting  is  picking 
out  guaranteed  makes  suit- 
able for  rebuilding  which 
means  selection  of  tires 
with  perfect  beads,  only 
minor  defects  of  fabric,  a 
limited  number  of  small 
blow-outs,  and  no  rim  cuts 
or  loose  plies. 

Repairable  tires  are 
graded  into  No.  1  inners, 
which  are  good  stripped 
carcasses ;  No.  2  Inners, 
containing  only  a  single 
blow-out ;  and  the  ordinary 
repairables  with  more  than 
one  blow-out.  Repairable 
tires  are  sold  on  a  graded 
price-list  according  to  dam- 
aged condition,  the  price 
running  from  8  to  IS  cents 
per  pound.  All  unrepairable 
tires  are  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  dissection  fur 
salvage  of  fabric  and  sep- 
aration of  the  various  rubber  scrap  qualities  used  by  the  trade. 

BEADING    OLD    TIRES. 

The  first  operation  is  the  removal  of  the  bead  from  the  casing. 
This  is  quickly  accomplished  in  a  simple  machine  known  as  a 
bead  trimmer. 


Lou/enthal  Co.) 
Stakting  Fabric  I  lies.     The  Svccessive  Steps  Mai 
Right  in  the  Iicture.   Comprising  Reversing  the  1 
THE  Piles  to  be  Pulled. 


The  lire  is  thrown  over  the  machine  and  rests  on  a  series  of 
rollers.  On  one  side  it  is  slipped  over  a  crowned  roller  which  fits 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tire,  while  on  the  outside  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  is  a  circular  knife.  Pressure  on  a  foot  treadle 
revolves  the  tire  by  action  of  the  crowned  roller  inside  the  tire 
and  sends  the  circular  knife  downward  through  the  tire  side- 
^  wall  just  above  the  bead,  which 
is  rapidly  severed,  allowing  its 
removal  by  the  operator.  The 
tire  is  reversed  and  by  repeti- 
•inii  of  the  operation  the  other 
I  ad  is  removed. 
I'rom  the  beading  machine  the 
>  ircass  passes  on  to  receive 
;  reparation  for  the  operation  of 
lulling  out  the  fabric  plies.  This 
incparatory  operation  is  starting 
ilie  plies  by  hand. 

STARTING  THE  PLIES. 
The  conveniences  for  starting 
the  plies  of  a  bead-free  tire  car- 
cass are  extremely  simple.  They 
consist  of  a  stout  timber  about 
five  by  eight-inches  and  two 
feet  long,  supported  horizontally 
at  a  convenient  height  for  working.  The  tools  consist  of  a 
screw-driver  with  a  short  blade,  a  short  knife  with  the  point 
curved  after  the  manner  of  a  pruning  blade,  and  a  heavy  pair  of 
ordinary  hand-nippers. 

The  stages  of  the  work  of  starting  the  plies  are  shown  in  suc- 
cession in  the  illustration,  beginning  in  the  background.  The 
worker  places  the  carcass 
upon  the  beam  or  support, 
then  depresses  it  as  he  turns 
it  half  inside  out  near  the 
blow-out.  Ne.\-t  he  holds  it 
securely  in  position  on  the 
support  by  resting  a  portion 
of  his  weight  in  the  lower 
loop  of  the  carcass,  while 
with  the  point  of  the  knife 
he  cuts  through  the  number 
of  plies,  three  for  example, 
which  are  to  be  started  up 
for  stripping.  The  cut  is 
made  near  the  blow-out  and 
the  plies  separated  across 
by  means  of  the  screw- 
driver. Once  started,  they 
are  pulled  back  with  the 
nippers  a  distance  of  about 
a  foot.  Following  this  the 
carcass  is  cut  apart  at  a 
point  just  beyond  the  blow- 
out and  is  thrown  aside 
ready  for  the  pulling  ma- 
chine. 


PULLING    FABRIC    STRIPS. 

There  arc  various  ma- 
chines used  for  pulling  tire  fabric  from  the  carcass.  They  com- 
prise means  for  holding  the  tire  and  for  seizing  the  free  ply- 
end,  also  a  power  connection  to  effect  the  separation.  Some  pull- 
ing machines  are  arranged  to  separate  the  plies  in  long  lengths 
from  the  endless  tire,  and  others  operate  on  cut  tires.  The  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  of  the  latter  type. 
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By  suitable  i)owcr  transmission  a  proper  ratio  of  speed  is  0I5- 
tained  between  tbe  pulling  elements,  one  of  which  hold  the  end 
of  the  tire  while  the  other  serves  as  a  wind-up  for  the  separated 
fabric.  The  fabric,  as  pulled,  winds  in  a  roll  on  the  pulling 
spindle  from  which  it  is  easily  removed.  A  convenient  arrange- 
ment enables  the  operator  to  stop  and  reverse  the  mechanism 
whenever  necessary,  for  he  is  obliged  to  pull  up  by  hand  an 
adherine  bias  end.     The  machine  is  actuated  bv  a  fool   treadle 


fabric  cut  liy  hand  from 


(The  Loewfiitlial  CoA 

ruLLisG  Fabric  from  Tike  Carcasses.     The  Tread   .St,.ck  Winds  on   the 
Ijkum    While  the  Pulled  Fahric  Winds  on  tme  Spindle,  Each  in  Op- 
posite   DiRECiiONS.      The    Products    M.*y    Be    Noted   on    the   Floor    and 
IN  the  Baskets. 

and  is  speedy  in  operation.  With  such  a  machine  a  skilful  work- 
man can  strip  25  or  more  tires  per  hour,  producing  practically 
1,000  pounds  of  pulled  fabric  per  ten  hours. 

The  auto  treads  from  which  all  but  one  or  two  plies  have 
been  pulled  are  designated  in  the  scrap  rubber  trade  as  "Auto 
Tread  Stock"  or  "Dyke's  Peelings."  This  is  sorted  by  quality 
and  color  the  same  as  the  original  tires  and  stored  preparatory 
to  baling  for  shipment  to  the  rubber  reclaimer. 

Machine-made  tires  permit  separation  of  single  plies  in  con- 
tinuous length  from  uncut  tires.  Wide  pulled  fabric  is  obtained 
by  cutting  away  the  edges  of  the  tire  beads  and  rctnoving  the 
plies  full  width,  pulling  out  the  bead  cores  as  they  are  e.xposed 
in  the  process.  Fabric  of  this  sort  is  especially  adapted  to  tire 
rebuilding  purposes  because  of  its  width. 

STRIPPING   TIRE    BEADS. 

Tire  beads,  cut  from  the  tires  as  described  above,  contain  a 
core  of  wire  or  bard  rubber  surrounded  with  rubberized  fabric. 
The  latter  has  distinct  value  and  is  removed  for  rubber  reclaiiti- 
ing  purposes.  Hard  rubber  bead  cores,  ground  fine,  are  used  as 
a  filling  in  low-grade  small  molded  rubber  goods,  mats,  matting, 
etc. 

STRIPPING    BEAD    FABRIC. 

The  bead  circles  from  the  liead  trimmer  are  cut  once  prepara- 
tory to  prolonged  boiling  in  a  tank  of  water  or  live  steam,  where 
the  grip  of  the  fabric  on  the  core  is  loosened.  The  stripping 
could  be  done  by  machine,  but  ordinarily  is  accomplished  by 
hand  power. 

A  workman  with  jiliers  frees  the  fabric  from  one  end.  placing 
the  exposed  core  or  center  in  the  grip  of  a  pair  of  tongs  hang- 
ing overhead,  and  by  direct  pull  strips  down  the  covering  mate- 
rial of  fabric  and  rubber,  known  as  "coreless  beads." 
GRADES  OF  SALVAGED  RUBBER  AND  FABRIC. 

.\  descriptive  list  of  qualities  of  rubber  and  fabric  salvaged 
or  dis.^ected  from  discarded  automobile  tires  follows  : 

Rep.\ir.\ble  Tires. 

Stripped  .^nd  Road-Worn  Tires.— Casings  as  rejected  by  the 
motorist.  They  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the  friction  rubber  re- 
claimable. 

Be-\dless  Tires. — Beaded  but  not  stripped. 


No.  1  Peelings. — Rul)ber  stock 
tread  and  side  walls. 

No.  2  Peelings. — Similar  to  No.  1  peelings,  but  containing 
breaker  and  some  building  fabric. 

AiTo  Tread  Stock  (Dyke's  Peei,ings.) — The  fabric  carcass 
minus  beads  and  three  or  four  plies  of  salvaged  duck  plies. 

Coreless  Beads. — The  material  stripped  from  the  cut  beads. 

Ground  Bead  Cores. — This  slock  is  no  longer  valued  and  has 
dropped  from  the  market  because  of  its  low  grade. 

Buffings. — This  is  a  by-product  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  new  tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  in  the  operations  of  tire  re- 
pair men. 

Pfi.i,En  .Ai:to.\iohile  Fabric. — Single  or  multiple-ply  as  speci- 
fied. This  is  a  recent  development  and  is  extensively  used  in 
rebuilding  and  repairing  tires,  and  the  manufacture  of  tire  boots 
or  patches  and  reliners ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of 
small  rubber  articles  where  strong  fabric  is  required. 

Pulled  tire  fabric  is  now  an  important  item  of  supply  in  the 
automobile  tire  accessory,  tire  repair  and  rebuilding  trades.  Re- 
liners  and  blow-out  boots  made  up  from  sound  pulled  fabric, 
properly  prepared,  are  recognized  as  equal  in  serviceability  to 
such  articles  produced  from  new  fabric.  The  extensive  demand 
existing  for  this  merchandise  made  from  salvaged  fabric  has 
induced  some  members  of  the  large  scrap  rubber  organization  to 
specialize  in  its  manufacture  in  addition  to  the  work  of  salvaging. 
CONCLUDING  RETROSPECTION. 

Salvaging  fabric  in  scrapped  goods  is  by  no  means  new. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  mechanical  goods  factory  stripped  the  fabric 
from  scrapped  hose,  dipped  it  in  cement  and  made  it  up  again 
into  garden  hose  which  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

So,  too,  both  the  English  and  the  French  have  devised  pro- 
cesses for  using  finished  fabric  either  with  its  rubber  content 
or  without.  French  rubber  chemists,  for  example,  devised 
processes  for  removing  the  rubber  in  scrapped  tire  carcasses 
without  injuring  the  fabric.  One  process,  the  De  Villers,  con- 
sists in  treating  the  rubber-impregnated  fabric  v/ith  boiling  hot 
tetrachlorelhane  in  two  stages,  together  with  the  intermediate 
use  of  a  filter  press  to  separate  the  fabric  from  the  rubber  in 
solution.  The  fabric  is  practically  free  from  rubber  and  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  small  articles  for  which  cotton 
duck  is  used. 


In  another  process,  the  Debauge,  the  rubber-impregnated  fabric 
is  treated  three  times  with  xylol  subjected  to  heat  and  power- 
ful agitation  in  vacuum  to  dissolve  the  rubber,  the  cloth  after 
each  treatment  being  placed  in  a  washing  machine  with  cold 
xylol  to  remove  rubber  particles  still  adhering  to  it,  also  resin 
and  free  sulphur,  and  is  finally  rinsed  and  dried  in  a  current  of 
warm  inert  gas. 
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Better  Rubber  Trees. 


By  J.  P.  Re 


Now  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted 
with  Hczea  rubber  and  have  come  into  bearing,  the  mis- 
takes made  in  the  beginning  come  to  light.  That  mistakes 
were  made  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  feverish  haste  in 
which  this  planting  was  done.  The  directors  and  investors  were 
probably  not  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying  agricultural 
enterprises  and  expected  only  as  speedy  returns  as  possible,  on 
the  money  invested.  At  the  time  of  the  rush  not  enough  tech- 
nically trained  men  were  available  to  take  care  of  the  new- 
undertakings,  and  as  a  result  we  now  have  to  face  many  prob- 
lems which  would  not  have  come  up  had  the  foundations  been 
properly  laid.  Some  of  these  mistakes  can  be  remedied,  others 
cannot,  except  by  cutting  down  the  whole  plantation  and  starting 
anew.  While  in  the  end  this  might  pay,  stockholders  and  in- 
vestors naturally  are  loath  to  chance  it,  especially  as  every  well- 
managed  plantation  brings  in  a  substantial  dividend  as  it  stands. 
But  with  keener  competition  and  diseases  demanding  more  atten- 
tion, it  is  imperative  to  any  company  undertaking  new  plantings 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  made  in  the  past. 

Luckily  the  scientific  side  of  the  industry  is  gaining  recognition 
and  confidence  by  the  practical  planter.  Yet  today  it  is  prac- 
tically only  the  question  of  diseases  which  receives  attention, 
while  the  more  important  point  of  correct  planting  is  neglected 
nearly  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  planting 
industry.  I  call  this  point  more  important  because  the  matter 
of  diseases  does  not  demand  attention  until  after  the  plantation 
has  been  well  established,  while  the  trees,  once  planted  are  there 
to  stay.  Now  and  then  something  has  been  said  about  breeding 
a  better  strain  of  Hcz-ca,  and  seed  selection  has  been  given  some 
consideration  but  no  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  situation. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  COMPARISON. 

To  make  clear  the  faults  of  the  present  system  of  planting, 
I  should  like  to  compare  a  rubber  plantation  to  an  orchard. 
Following  the  same  methods  as  those  employed  in  planting 
Hez'ea,  the  procedure  in  an  apple  orchard  would  be  as  follows : 

A  number  of  apples  would  be  gathered,  composed  of  perhaps 
two  hundred  varieties,  good  and  bad.  The  seeds  would  be 
taken  out  and  the  soundest  ones  selected  and  planted  in  a 
seed-bed.  After  a  set  time  a  number  of  seeds  would  germinate 
and  these  would  be  planted,  discarding  all  the  rest.  In  planting, 
the  young  trees  would  be  planted,  say  9  by  18  feet.  When, 
after  a  number  of  years,  the  trees  began  to  bear,  they  would 
be  found  to  be  too  crowded  and  half  would  be  thinned  out. 
Selection  as  to  the  merit  of  the  fruit  woidd  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  planting  distances  too 
much. 

How  soon  would  a  fruit  farmer  be  in  the  poorhouse  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  above  method?     And  why  are  our  rubber  plantations 
planted  in  exactly  that  way?  Because  they  pay  dividends  as  it  is, 
or  because  it  was  always  done  that  way? 
RUBBER   GROWING    IS  MORE   HORTICULTURE  THAN   FORESTRY. 

Some  persons  contend  that  a  rubber  plantation  cannot  be 
compared  to  an  orchard,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  forest.  I 
think  that  many  mistakes  in  planting  find  their  origin  in  this 
conception.  The  problems  of  the  rubber  planter  are  not  those 
of  the  forester,  but  those  of  the  horticulturist  or  agriculturist. 
In  such  an  intensive  culture  as  that  of  Hevca  the  tree  must  be 
treated  as  an  individual  and  not  all  the  trees  as  one  collective 
unit.  The  matter  of  diseases  is  one  for  the  mycologist  to  deal 
with;  improving  the  race  is  for  the  physiologist  or  the  horticul- 
turist to  consider;  in  short,  all  the  problems  encountered  by 
the   man   who  has   an   orchard   are   the   same   as   for   the   rubber 


planter.  The  fact  that  an  orchard  measures  perhaps  one  hundred 
acres  and  a  rubber  plantation  one  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
makes  no  diflerence.  Unless  each  tree  is  given  proper  attention 
and   made  the  best  there  is,  the  whole  cannot   be   satisfactory. 

Upon  superficial  inspection  a  rubber  plantation  looks  very 
much  like  an  orchard  planted  from  seed.  The  size  and  markings 
of  the  seeds,  the  size  and  color  of  the  leaves,  the  mode  of 
branching,  the  appearance  of  the  bark,  etc.,  are  some  of  the 
more  obvious  diflferences.  And  that  this  variability  applies  to 
the  much  more  important  factor  of  yield  is  known  to  every 
planter.  The  following  figures,  obtained  during  the  course  of 
an  extended  experiment,  show  the  extent  of  this.  Of  250.  trees, 
the  dry  rubber  yield  of  which  was  measured  daily,  the  lowest 
\ielder  gavt  16  grams  while  the  highest  gave  342  grams  during 
the  same  period.  These  trees  were  taken  at  random,  but  the 
average  for  the  whole  lot  was  the  same  as  that  for  the  entire 
plantation,  namely  66  grams.  Now,  if  only  trees  of  the  type 
yielding  342  grams  were  planted  in  the  beginning,  the  production 
of  the  plantation  would  be  five  times  that  of  today.  Is  there 
any  comjiany  which  cannot  afford  to  wait  an  extra  year  if 
necessary  to  make  proper  preparations? 

I  do  not  mean  to  attack  the  selective  thinning  methods  ad- 
vocated by  progressive  planters;  the  more  systematically  this 
is  done  the  better.  The  best  practice  is  not  to  plant  inferior 
trees  to  begin  with,  so  that  later  on  selective  thinning  will 
be  unnecessary.  The  argument  that  a  newly  formed  company 
cannot  w^ait  any  longer  for  rubber  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  like  arguing  that  a  new  factory  should  be  erected  without 
foundations  because  that  will  hasten  production  by  six  mouths. 
PRINCIPLES    GOVERNING   STOCK   SELECTION. 

Then  how  should  better  planting  stock  be  obtained?  Before 
answering  this  question,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  guiding 
principles  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  slock.  These 
principles  concern  : 


3.     Quality  of  the  rubber. 

Yield.  Besides  being  dependent  upon  external  conditions,  such 
as  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  the 
like,  the  yield  is  an  inherent  character  of  the  tree,  and  any 
amount  of  cultivation  cannot  improve  it  beyond  a  certain  ma.Nim- 
um  peculiar  to  the  individual  tree. 

Disease  Resistance.  While  yield  has  been  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  this  connection,  the  question  of  disease  resistance  has 
been  scarcely  touched  upon.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where 
one  strain  is  susceptible  to  disease,  another  is  not.  This  holds 
good  in  the  plant  world  as  well  as  in  the  animal  world.  Field 
mice,  for  instance,  are  highly  susceptible  to  glanders,  house 
mice  are  almost  completely  immune ;  Jersey  cows  are  more 
liable  to  tuberculosis  than  Holsteins;  and  Yorkshire  swine  are 
more  resistant  to  swine-erysipelas  than  some  other  porcine 
breeds.  It  has  come  to  light  in  the  experience  of  every  physician 
that  members  of  the  same  family,  exposed  at  the  same  time  to 
the  same  possibilities  of  infection  show  greatly  varying  suscep- 
tibilities. Many  varieities  of  apples  and  pears  cannot  be  grown 
because  they  are  sure  to  fall  prey  to  some  disease,  while  other 
varieties  are  totally  immune.  Practically  every  planter  has 
noted  that  certain  trees  are  easily  infected  while  adjacent  trees 
are  passed  untouched.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  lies 
in  the  inherent  immunity  to  disease  in  the  individual  tree. 

Quality  of  the  Rubber.  No  extensive  work  has  been  done 
regarding   the   variability    in    the   quality   of   the   rubber   derived 
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from  individual  trees.  Sonic  differences  among  latices  arc  very 
apparent,  such  as  color  and  concentration  of  the  lale.x,  and  it  is 
more  than  probahle  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rubber  from 
one  tree  is  better  than  that  of  its  neighbor.  For  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  problem  this  point  should  be  given  allenlion, 
though  it  is  of  less  importance  than  the  qucslions  regarding 
yield  and  disease  resistance. 

METHODS   OF   IMPROVING  STOCK. 

The  methods  whereby  better  planting  stock  can  be  produced 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  points  mentioned  above  may  now 
be  considered. 

Seed  Selection  can  never  result  in  a  uniform,  highly  produc- 
tive plantation.  The  selection  of  seeds  from  trees,  known  to  be 
good  producers  enlarges  the  chances  that  the  offspring  will  be 
better  yielders,  than  when  the  seed  is  obtained  from  unknown 
parents.  But  the  laws  of  heredity  show  that  this  is  nothing 
more  th'an  a  chance,  due  to  the  number  of  generations  of  inter- 
breeding and   the   cross-fertilization  which   takes   plac^. 

The  methods  for  improvement  based  upon  scientific  principles 
present  themselves  as  follows: 

1.  Breeding. 

2.  Seedling  selection. 

3.  .*\rtificial   propagation. 

Breeding.  In  order  to  obtain  a  better  strain  through  this 
method,  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  a  single  strain,  which  will 
breed  true  to  type.  Through  cross-fertilization  during  a  large 
number  of  generations,  the  present  plantation  rubber  tree  is  of 
a  very  comple.x  nature,  and  to  isolate  such  a  strain  in  a  systematic 
way  involves  a  great  amount  of  work,  to  be  divided  over  a  large 
number  of  years.  This  is  the  more  so  because  three  different 
characteristics  are  involved,  namely:  yield,  disease  resistance 
and  quality  of  the  rubber.  As  a  tree  has  to  be  grown  for  at 
least  four  years  to  determine  the  single  factor  of  yield,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  problem  of  breeding  a  really 
valuable  strain  will  take  more  than  one  generation  of  investi- 
gators. 

That  scientific  breeding  experiments  should  be  carried  out  is 
certain,  but  this  should  be  done  by  the  various  governments 
concerned ;  for  any  private  concern  this  method  is  entirely  too 
costly  and  requires  too  much  time  for  any  immediate  com- 
mercial purposes. 

Seedling  Selection.  There  is  no  way  to  select  in  the  nursery 
the  seedlings  which  will  later  develop  into  big  producers  that 
will  be  immune  to  disease.  No  morphological  character  is  known 
correlated  to  yield,  .^s  a  result  of  extensive  experiments  along 
this  line  with  fully  grown  Trees  I  am  satisfied  that  shape  and 
size  of  leaves,  mode  of  branching,  color  and  texture  of  bark 
and  similar  characteristics  are  not  correlated  to  yield.  There  is 
a  possibility  that  histological  characters,  such  as  distribution  of 
latex,  vessels,  their  number  or  size,  may  furnish  a  clue  to 
productivity,  but  as  we  are  dealing  with  seedlings,  these  would 
have  to  be  destroyed  or  at  least  seriously  damaged  before  their 
value  was  known.  While  of  course  it  is  best  to  select  the  most 
vigorous  seedlings  for  planting  out,  still  this  is  not  the  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Artificial  Propagation.  This  is  the  method  used  by  pomol- 
ogists  to  perpetuate  the  strain  or  variety,  which  has  proved 
valuable.  The  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  other  fruits  were 
originally  obtained  through  cross-breeding,  a  procedure,  which, 
for  immediate  results,  is  out  of  the  question  for  Hevea,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above.  For  stock  we  have  to  start  with  the 
trees  now  on  the  plantation.  AwA  it  is  a  sure  fact  that  enough 
material  is  there  to  produce  something  much  more  valuable  than 
the  average  we  have  today. 

PROCEDURE  TO  BE  FOLLOWED. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  stock  the  following  procedure 
should  be  followed : 

1.  Select  a  number  of  the   oldest   trees  to   be   found,  growing 


under   the   same   conditions   regarding  soil  and  climate  as   those 
prevalent  on  the  new  plantation. 

The  oldest  trees  should  be  selected,  because  they  have  been 
under  observation  for  a  longer  period  than  the  younger  ones 
and  more  is  known  about  their  yield  and  disease  resistance. 
They  should  be  chosen  from  a  locality  where  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  on  the 
contemplated  plantation,  because  a  certain  variety  may  prove 
excellent  in  one  soil,  while  it  would  not  be  in  another;  it  may 
grow  well  at  a  high  altitude  but  break  down  in  the  lowlands. 
The  argument  sometimes  put  forward  that  selecting  seed  from 
a  place  where  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  those  on 
the  new  plantation  will  result  in  better  trees,  is  entirely  without 
any  scientific  foundation. 

2.  Of  the  trees  selected,  choose  those  which  show  no  evidence 
of  ever  having  been  attacked  by  disease. 

The  chance  for  immunity  to  disease  is  greater  in  such  trees. 
This  of  course  does  not  mean  that  these  trees  will  never  contract 
any  disease ;  it  simply  improves  the  chances  for  a  disease-proof 
offspring. 

3.  Of  the   remainder  select   the  highest  yielders. 

To  determine  which  is  the  best  yielder,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  dry  rubber  yield  for  an  extended  period,  preferably 
one  year. 

4.  If  two  or  more  trees  yield  about  the  same  quantity,  the 
choice  should  fall  on  the  tree  producing  the  best  quality  of 
rubber. 

This  point  is  of  less  importance  than  yield  and  disease  resist- 
ance, unless  very  great  differences  should  be  found  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment. 

METHODS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  providing  for 
their  own  root  systems  and  those  where  one  tree  is  grafted 
upon  another.  It  is  probable  that  the  root  system  is  as  important 
to  latex  production  as  are  the  parts  above  the  ground. 

Methods  for  developing  root  systems  include  marcotting  and 
cutting.  The  first  method,  marcotting  ("tjankok"),  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  experimental  garden  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  Java.  It  is  a  laborious  method,  however,  and  should  be 
used  only  if  every  other  method  fails. 

Cuttings  were  made  from  the  first  seedlings  grown  at  Kew 
Gardens  and  shipped  to  Ceylon,  and  it  can  be  done  again.  These 
cuttings  carry  with  them  the  characteristic  root  system  of  the 
parent  tree.  This  root  system  is  a  suitable  one  for  a  good 
producer  inasmuch  as  the  parent  tree  was  selected  for  its 
productivity.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  less  perfect  root  system 
will  develop  from  cuttings  and  this  should  be  investigated.  If, 
however,  cuttings  develop  a  good  root  system,  this  method 
is  to  be  preferred  above  any  other  method  of  artificial  propaga- 
tion. It  is  speedy  and  above  all  simpler  than  grafting,  and  can 
be  carried  out  by  native  labor  with  a  minimum  amount  of  failures. 

Methods  whereby  a  good-producing,  disease-resistant  variety 
is  grafted  upon  another  root  system  are  numerous.  One  of 
the  simplest  has  been  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  lately  on  one 
of  the  Sumatra  plantations  and  has  proved  quite  successful. 
This  method  is  budding.  However,  when  resorting  to  grafting 
the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  not  only  should  all  possible 
attention  be  given  to  the  derivation  of  the  bud  or  scion,  but 
the  stock  used  to  graft  upon  should  be  carefully  selected.  Other 
qualifications  enter  into  the  selection  of  this  stock  than  into  the 
selection  of  the  bud  or  scion.  The  most  important  is  to  select 
young  trees  free  from  any  root  diseases  and  those  with  the 
best-developed  root  systems.  The  stock  can  very  well  be  grown 
from  seed,  but  none  except  those  having  the  above-named 
qualifications  should  be  used  to  graft  upon. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  paper,  it  is  found  that : 

1.  The  present  method  of  reproducing  Hcvea  should  be  dis- 
continued. 
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2.  Breeding  to  obtain  a  better  strain  is,  for  technical  reasons, 
out  of  the  question  for  any  commercial  firm. 

3.  Seedling    selection    offers    no    solution    on    account    of    the 
inability   to  know   what   to   select. 


4.  Artificial  propagation  will  overcome  the  difficulty. 

5.  Carefully  selected  trees  should  be  used  for  propagating 
stock,  taking  into  account  productivity,  disease  resistance  and 
quality   of   I  he   rubber. 


Reducing  Waste  in  Rubber  Factories. 


By  Robert   C.  Kelley. 


PROB.^Bi.Y  in  no  other  industry  than  rubber  manufacturing 
does  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  material  used,  go  of 
.  necessity  into  scrap.  For  this  reason  it  became  very  easy 
for  all  waste  in  rubber  factories  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  consequently  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  other  than 
devising  means  to  utilize  it  in  the  product.  But  in  these  days  of 
accurate  cost  finding,  and  with  the  rising  expense  of  labor,  fabric, 
chemicals,  power,  etc.,  rubber  manufacturers  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  methods  of  reducing  the  waste  item. 

While  in  rubber-shoe  manufacturing  the  greater  part  of  un- 
vulcanized  proofed  cloth  clippings  is  used  over  again,  the  loss 
in  value  is  a  large  one.  Thus,  a  man  working  on  the  problem 
of  keeping   waste   down   to  the   minimum   not  onlv  can   furnish 
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Daily   Tally    Sheet. 

valuable  information  on  costs  l)Ut  also  can  be  instrumental  in 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  in  material  which  formerly  sold 
for  junk  at  a  small  return. 

ACCURATE  INFORMATION   THE   FIRST  STEP. 

The  first  step  in  tackling  the  problem  is  to  obtain  current,  ac- 
curate information  on  the  amount  of  scrap  and  its  cause.  It  en- 
tails no  additional  e.xpense  to  have  uncured  cloth  scrap  kept 
separate  according  to  the  kind  of  cloth  and  gum  coating.  This 
is  collected  in  baskets  daily  and  charged  to  the  department  re- 
sponsible.    In  a  factory  manufacturing  gum  shoes,  boots,  tennis 


shoes,  tires,  inner  tubes,  heels  and  fiber  soles,  where  I  have  seen 
a  salvage  system  in  operation,  the  waste  is  handled  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

IMETHOD  OF  HANDLING  WASTE. 

-Ml  ends  and  trimmings  from  the  cloth  calenders  in  the  mill 

room  arc   weighed  and  charged  against  the  production  of  each 

machine.  This  instills  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  each  calender 

man  to  keep  his  percentage  as  low  as  possible. 

DAILY  SCRAP  REPORT 
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Weekly    Rei-ort   to   Fgre.me.ni. 

Cutting-room  scrap,  from  punching  out  insoles,  filling  soles, 
heel  pieces,  tennis  quarters  and  vamps, — all  inside  work  for 
rubbers,  boots  and  gaiters,  is  handled  directly  by  that  depart- 
ment on  a  percentage  basis  as  part  of  the  individual  cutting 
records.  Many  of  the  cutters  are  paid  piece  work  rates  on  a 
sliding  scale,  a  higher  rate  being  paid  for  a  low  percentage  of 
scrap,  but  to  be  successful  in  operation  this  system  must  be  made 
fool-proof.  All  scrap  from  the  cutting  machines  and  hand  cut- 
ters is  tagged  with  a  distinctive  mark  to  prevent  its  becoming 
confused  with  the  general  factory  scrap. 

.All  other  waste  from  the  cutting  room,  such  as  sweepings, 
defective  pieces  thrown  out  in  putting  up  the  work,  pressed  or 
wrinkled  leg  covers  and  boot  vamps  from  the  rolling  machine, 
holes  in  the  fabric,  etc.,  are  charged  to  the  department  at  fault. 
Bad  heels  arc  examined  to  determine  the  number  due  to  poor 
press  work,  low  pressure,  bad  trimming,  or  poor  stock.  The 
same  policy  is  maintained  throughout  the  plant.  Thus,  on  the 
stitching  room  report  is  found  the  amount  of  tennis  duck 
■scrapped  in  stitching,  and  on  that  of  the  quarter  or  cement  de- 
parlmcnt  the  percentage  of  stock  spoiled  in  being  prepared  for 
the  boot  or  gum  shoe  teams. 

In  the  making  departments  the  makers  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  work  return  all  surplus  pieces  to  the  post  office  to  be  used 
again  on  the  next  ticket,  and  leave  on  top  of  their  benches  all 
defective  stock  or  parts  scrapped  through  their  own  carelessness. 
Scrap  due  to  poor  calendering  or  poor  cutting  is  sent  out  with 
the  waste  of  the  milling  or  cutting  rooms  while  the  rest  is 
charged  to  the  making  departments.  A  distinction  is  made, 
however,  between  legitimate  ends  or  trimmings  and  unnecessary 
waste.  All  of  this  material  is  tagged,  signed  for  by  the  fore- 
man of  the  department  responsible  and  collected  daily. 
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It  thus  becomes  the  first  duly  of  the  man  working  on  scrap 
to  see  that  it  is  collected  regularly,  that  none  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  corners  or  under  benches,  and  that  it  is  all  weighed 
and  charged  correctly. 

DAILY   AND   WEEKLY   REPORTS. 

The  figures  arc  made  a  basis  for  daily  and  weekly  scrap  re- 
ports showing  the  amounts  of  the  different  stocks  thrown  into 
scrap  throughout  the  plant,  the  percentage  is  figured  against 
production,  and  also  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents.  One  copy 
of  the  daily  report  goes  to  the  superintendent  every  night,  thus 
calling  to  his  attention  immediately  any  undue  waste  and  furnish- 
ing first-hand  information  for  foremen's  meetings,  and  another 
copy  goes  to  the  cost  department  for  analysis. 

The  foreman  of  each  department  is  furnished  with  a  weekly 
report  showing  the  totals  of  the  daily  collections  and  the  per- 
centage  for   his   dci)arlnieiit.      In   addition    a   chart   is   posted   in 
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each  department  showing  the  rise  or  fall  of  waste.  These  charts 
serve  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  keeping  the  departmental  totals 
as  low  as  possible  and  induce  a  note  of  competition  between  de- 
partments for  the  best  showing. 

METHODS  OF  REDUCING  SCRAP. 
Frequently  the  scrap  man  devises  minor  changes  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  departments  or  the  routing  of  material  in  con- 
sultation with  the  superintendent  and  foremen  that  will  re- 
duce the  scrap.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  by  using  oil  or 
fish-cloth   leaves   in   books   for   conveying   work   to   the   makers 


the  cemented  pieces  would  not  stick  to  the  cloth,  and  much 
material  formerly  scrapped  because  of  this  was  saved.  Along 
the  same  line  it  was  learned  that  gum  shoe  linings  became 
easily  crushed  and  wrinkled  when  put  in  cloth  books  for  team 
makers.      Consequently    a    scheme    was    devised    whereby    they 


Date  Collected - 
r~^       Kind  of  Scrap — 


Weight- 


T.\G    FUR    SCR.^P. 

were  cemented  on  tins,  placed  in  a  car  with  grooves  about  3- 
inches  apart  to  fit  the  trays,  and  slid  in  a  similar  compartment 
tinder  the  maker's  bench,  thus  keeping  them  fresh  and  in  first 
class  condition  to  be  made  up  the  next  day.  In  the  cutting  room 
it  was  discovered  that  the  angle  for  cutting  strips  on  the  bias 
varied  slightly  on  the  drum  where  the  stock  was  laid  off,  from 
the  angle  on  the  cutter's  block,  thus  causing  scrap  ends.  This 
was  remedied  and  more  materia!  saved. 

THE  WASTE  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

Aher  the  scrap  is  collected  it  is  taken  to  a  shed  or  portable 
building  in  the  yard  reserved  for  the  purpose,  where  it  is  ex- 
amined, baled  up  when  necessary  to  sell  it,  and  ground  up  to  be 
used  in  various  ways.  Here  the  scrap  man  has  another  function 
in  determining  what  scrap  can  still  further  be  used  as  good 
material.  Occasionally  good  stock,  either  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, finds  its  way  into  the  scrap.  This  must  all  be  returned 
to  the  department  from  which  it  came,  and  if  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  act  was  deliberate,  it  must  be  reported 
to  the  superintendent. 

While  all  small  parts  used  in  boots,  gaiters,  and  gum  shoes, 
such  as  facings,  toe  tips,  heel  pieces,  stays,  etc.,  are  cut  out  of 
board  scrap  or  cutting  ends,  the  scrap  man  can  very  often  con- 
trive additional  ways  of  using  material.  For  example,  a  gum 
shoe  of  new  construction  called  for  a  cork  heel  lift :  enough 
ends  or  scrap  from  cutting  soles  of  the  same  material  were 
accordingly  brought  in  from  the  scrap  department  and  used  to 
cut  the  entire  ticket.  Again,  the  tube  department  was  having  a 
special  stock  run  to  cut  a  small  circular  reinforcing  strip  for 
the  air  valves  when  it  was  discovered  that  side  and  end  pieces 
of  friction  scrap  from  the  shoe  factory  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  tire  department  much  of  the  fabric  trimmings 
are  used  in  making  beads.  Sometimes  large  sizes  of  tennis  tops, 
insoles,  or  shoe  linings  can  be  cut  down  into  smaller  ones  where 
the  defect  is  slight. 

Judgment  must  be  exercised,  however,  as  very  often  the  labor 
cost  of  cutting  down  this  material  is  greater  than  the  value 
saved. 

Thus  the  scrap  man  must  have  accurate  and  complete  informa- 
tion on  material  and  labor  costs ;  must  understand  rubber  goods 
manufacturing  from  \  to  Z,  and  must  maintain  constant  touch 
with  the  superintendent  and  foremen. 

GRINDING  SHOE  SCRAP. 

With  the  proper  facilities  for  grinding,  any  rubber  shoe  fac- 
tory can  find  use  for  85  per  cent  of  its  waste  by  converting  it 
into  the  product.  One  concern  which  formerly  baled  up  cloth 
scrap,  especially  that  with  a  low  percentage  of  rubber,  and  found 
difficulty  in  locating  a  market  for  it,  solved  the  problem  by  in- 
stalling in   the   scrap   department  a   rotary   cutter   such   as   that 
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shown  on  page  288  of  "RuljbiT  Machinery"  l)y  Henry  C.  Pear- 
son. .-MI  linings  and  nets,  friction  stocks  and  cloth  coated  on 
both  sides  were  ground  up  and  used  in  a  fibrous  compound  as  a 
covering  for  inside  work  known  as  "rag."  Screens  of  various 
mesh  were  used  from  Yz  to  3/16-inch.  It  was  found  to  produce 
a  much  more  uniform  "rag"  than  the  old  method  of  running  the 
scrap  over  the  cracker  directly,  and  made  it  possible  to  use  up 
many  more  kinds  of  scrap. 

Cloth  used  for  tennis  tops,  whicli  formerly  had  a  poor  sale 
baled  up  as  scrap,  especially  the  doubled  or  "stuck  upper"  which 
could  not  be  sold  at  all,  was  all  ground  up  to  make  fiber  for 
fiber  soles  and  heels.  Bad  heels  were  pulverized  to  be  used  over 
again  in  the  cheaper  grades.  In  fact,  the  only  scrap  to  be 
sold  under  the  new  arrangement  is  cut  shoes,  tires,  cured  trim- 
mings, and  tube  wrappings.  Constant  touch  is  maintained  with 
the  chemical  laboratory  which  has  been  of  valuable  assistance 
in  working  out  compounds  to  make  use  of  scrap. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  system  devised  for  handling  the  scrap 
problem  in  one  rubber  factory.  That  it  has  been  successful  is 
shown  by  a  2  per  cent  decrease  in  scrap  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  several  months,  and  further  reductions  are  looked 
upon  not  as  a  possibility  but  as  a  certainty. 


GOVERNMENT    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR     BALLOON 
FABRIC. 

AS  the  following  specifications  are  subject  to  revision,  man- 
ufacturers are  advised  to  apply  to  the  War  Department. 
Air  Service  Engineering  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  latest 
rulings. 

SPECIFICATION    NO.    18,013-A,    MARCH    25,    1919, 


No.    16,01  J 


1.  This  specification  covers 
Production   for  balloon   fabric 

2.  Balloon  fabric  is  rubberi 


GENERAL, 
the   requirerr 


Type, 
balloon 


and    should    accompan 
fabric. 

USE. 
the    various    grades 


'  Envelope 
Ballonet    , 

[  Tape  .'.'.'. 
Envelope 
Ballonet    , 

[Tape    .... 


Fabric  Number 


by    addii 


MATERIAL, 

6.  Balloon  fabric  shall  be  manufactured  from  finished  balloon  cloth 
conforming   in   every   respect  to   Specification   No.    16,023-B. 

7.  The  rubber  coating  used  in  balloon  fabric  construction  shall  contain 
the  best  quality  rubber  and  the  highest  grade  ingredients  designed  to  give 
iniuinium  pci  aieability   and   the  best   weather-resisting  qualities. 


Workmanship  shall  be 
Balloon  fabric  must  i 
re    water-marks.      The 


SIAJfUFACTURE. 
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any    of    these    conditions 


be    determined  by   the   Chief   of    Balloon    In 


an  angle  of  approximately  45   degrees  to  the  straight  ply. 
SELECTION  OF  TEST  SPECIMENS. 
11.     Samples.      A    sample    for   tests   shall   be   taken    from 


13.  Each  sample   taken    from   the   roll  shall   be  one-half    (J^)    yard   long 
and  the  full  width  of  the  roll. 

14.  Specimens.  Tensile  ti 
two  (2)  inches  wide,  lihall  be 
of  threads  to   be   tested. 
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15.  Three   specin 
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16.  Three  specin 
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e-ply  fabric  ( 
warp,  and  three  spec: 
n   Figure    1. 

s  of  two-ply  bias  fabric  shall  be  cut  parallel  to  each 

der    test    as    indicated    by    the    arrows    in    Figure    Z-; 

three   specimens  being  cut   parallel   to  the   warp   of  the   straight  ply,   three 

parallel  to  the  filling  of  the  straight  ply,   three  parallel   to  the  warp  of  the 

bias  ply,  and  three  parallel  to  the  filling  of  the  bias  ply. 

TESTS. 

17.     Tensile    Strength    Test.     The   tensile  test  specimens,    prepared   in 

accordance   with  the   foregoing  instructions,   shall   be  tested  under  existing 

humidity   conditions. 


The 


spec 
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hydrogen  in  the  testing  apparatus  for  at  least  one  hour  before  beginning 
the  test,  this  time  being  in  addition  to  that  necessary  to  replace  the  air 
in  the  permeability  cell  with  hydrogen.  The  fabric  shall  be  maintained 
during  the  test  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  77  degrees  F.  (25  degrees  C). 
A  current  of  pure  hydrogen  shall  be  maintained  against  one  side  of  the 
fabric  for  a  test  period  of  at  least  two  hours.  The  hydrogen  current  shall 
be  under  a  pressure  of  at  least  1.18  inches  C30  mm.)  of  water  above  the 
pressure  on  the  air  side  of  the  fabric.  Dry  air  at  approximately  atmos- 
pheric pressure  shall  be  passed  over  the  air  side  of  the  fabric.  The 
quantity  of  hydrogen  that  passes  through  the  fabric  shall  be  determined 
either  by  burning  to  water  and  weighing  as  such,  or  by  any  other  accurate 
method  such  as  that  using  the  gas  interferometer.  The  permeability  shall 
be  calculated  in  liters  of  dry  hyrdogen,  measured  at  32  degrees  F.  (0.0 
degree  C.)  and  at  29.92  inches  (760  mm.)  mercury  pressure.  The  per- 
meability shall  be  expressed  in  liters  per  square  meter  per  24  hours. 

22.  The  permeability  of  the  fabric  must  not  exceed  the  maximum 
permeability   shown   in  Table  2. 

23.  Weight.  The  weight  of  the  fabric  shall  be  determined  under 
existing  huniiciity  conditions  by  weighing  three  representative  test  pieces, 
cut  out  of  the  sample  with  a  die,  each  having  an  area  of  at  least  4  square 
inches.     Weights  shall  be  expressed  in  ounces  per  square  yard. 

24.  The  average  weight  per  square  yard  of  at  least  three  test  pieces 
must  not  be  more  than  the  maximum  nor  less  than  the  minimum  limits 
given   in   Table   2. 

25.  Light  Test.  The  fabric  shall  be  run  over  a  bank  of  lights  and 
carefully  examined  for  imperfections  of  manufacture,  such  as  pinholes, 
uneven  spreading,  imperfect  doublinc,  wrinkles  and  other  defects. 

26.  Weak  or  imperfect  parts  of  the  fabric  which  have  been  marked 
on  the  cloth  before  rubberizing,  or  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
finished  fabric,  shall  be  distinctly  marked  on  the  finished  balloon  fabric. 
Sections  of  cloth  so  marked  shall  be  excluded  or  patched  in  cutting  panels 
for  United  States  Army  balloons. 

MARKING. 

27.  Finished  balloon  fabric  shall  be  stamped  or  marked,  at  intervals 
of  two  feet,  with  the  official  acceptance  stamp  of  the  Bureau  of  -Mrcratt 
Production. 

28.  All  rolls  of  balloon  fabric  shall  be  plainly  tagged  with  the  grade, 
the  manufacturer's  name  or  trade-mark,  the  date  of  manufacture  and 
the   Bureau    of   .Aircraft    Production    order   number. 


INSPECTION. 

29.  All  balloon  fabric  shall  be  subject  to  insp 
Department  of  the  Bureau  of  Aircraft  Producti( 
Inspection. 

30.  The  inspector  shall  at  all  times  have  free  : 
factory   which    concern   the   manufacture    of   halloo 


JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 

ASchr.ider's  Son  vs.  Protex  Manufacturing  Co.— District 
•  Court,  Eastern  Division  of  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 
November  7,  1918. 

Suit  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  Twichell  patent  No. 
927,298  for  a  gage  for  testing  the  pressure  in  automobile  tires. 
Injunction  granted.     (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  2S4,  page  438.) 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  vs.  John  Wanamaker,  v.i. 
Samuel  Buckley  &  Co.  of  London  and  New  York. — Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  February  13,  1919. 

The  suit  was  brought  for  infringement  of  patent  No.  878,254 
for  a  golf  ball  pitted  with  circular  cavities.  The  sides  of  the 
cavities  are  very  sleep,  at  an  angle  of  145  degrees  at  the  per- 
iphery. The  Wanamaker  ball  had  similar  circular  cavities  be- 
tween sides  made  at  an  angle  of  only  35  degrees  with  the  surface. 
The  court  held  that  these  would  not  accomplish  what  was  claimed 
for  the  Spalding  ball,  that  the  inclination  of  the  sides  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  patent  and  that,  therefore,  there  had  been 
no  infringement.  Injunction  denied.  (Federal  Reporter,  Vol- 
ume 256,  page  530.) 

Miller  Rubber  Co.  vs.  DeLaski  and  Thropp  Circular 
Woven  Tire  Co. — Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Si.xth  Circuit.  May 
6,  1919. 

The  DeLaski  company  brought  suit  for  infringement  of  their 
patent,  (No.  1,011,450),  for  a  tire-wrapping  machine.  This  patent 
had  been  declared  valid  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  in  the  suit  of  the  DeLaski  company  against  W.  R. 
Throop  and  Sons.  Subsequently  the  DeLaski  company  acquired 
the  W.  R.  Throop  business. 

The  Miller  company  bought  a  tire-wrapping  machine  from 
De  Laski  and  one  from  W.  R.  Throop ;  then  it  had  two  more 
machines  built,  which  DeLaski  asserted  were  made  according  to 
his  patent;  he  sued  in  behalf  of  the  W.  R.  Throop  interests  also. 

The  court  held  that  the  question  of  infringement  depended  on 


whether  the  pressure  head  or  its  equivalent  of  the  DeLaski  patent 
had  been  used,  and  decided  against  the  Miller  company,  declar- 
ing that  the  infringement  was  "purposeful  and  ine,xcusable"  and 
that  there  was  just  apprehension  that  it  would  be  persisted  in. 
(Federal  Reporter,  Volume  257,  page  733.) 

DECISIONS  OF  COMMISSIONER   OF   PATENTS. 

In  re  Link-Belt  Company. — Court  cif  ,^ppeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  June  2,  1919. 

Court  held  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  was  right  in  re- 
fusing to  register  as  a  trade  mark  for  rubber  and  fabric  belts 
the  word  "Service"  surmounting  a  bar  with  V-shaped  ends.  The 
word  "Service"  in  this  instance  would  be  descriptive  of  the  goods. 
"It  has  a  fixed  meaning  in  trade  generally  as  indicating  that  goods 
so  described  are  serviceable,  and  will  notably  wear  well,  but  are 
especially  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  user  of  the 
goods  to  which  the  mark  is  applied."  Decision  afiirmed.  ('^Official 
Gazette,"  August  26,  1919.) 

TREASURY  DECISIONS. 

No.  43314.— Protest  931413  of  The  Rubber  .Association  of 
America,  Inc.   (Seattle). 

GuTTA  SiAK. — Gutta  siak,  classified  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  385,  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  is  claimed  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  502. 

Opinion  by  Hay,  G.  A.  Gutta  siak  was  held  entitled  to  free 
entry  as  gutta-percha  under  paragraph  502.  G.  A.  8194  (T.  D. 
.37759)   followed. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS. 

AN    OPPORTUNITY   FOR   EUROPEAN   TRADE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR: — I  am  writing  to  you  with  the  object  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  firm  of  Ing.  Leone  R.  Talvy,  via  Vivajo 
21,  Milan,  a  member  of  this  chamber,  who  is  desirous  of  getting 
in  touch  with  American  manufacturers  who  may  be  looking 
forward  to  extending  their  business  to  European  countries. 
Mr.  Talvy  is  favorably  quoted  here  and  is  in  a  position  not  only 
to  cover  Italy,  but  also  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  being  acquainted  with  the  markets  in  said  countries, 
and   having  branch   offices   in   Belgrade,   Serbia. 

The  articles  in  which  he  is  more  particularly  interested  are: 
tubes,  sheets,  gloves,  cushions,  ice-bags,  etc.,  and  I  shall  greatly 
appreciate  your  kindness,  if  you  will  supply  Mr.  Talvy's  address 
to  all  such  manufacturers  whom  you  may  happen  to  know,  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  valuable  connections  abroad. 

This  Chamber  desires  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  the  favor 
and  if  at  any  time  it  can  reciprocate  the  courtesy,  it  will  certainly 
be  glad  to  do  so, 

Very   truly   yours. 
Secretary,    .American    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    Italy, 
Via  Bocchetto  3.   Milan,   Italy. 

FOLDING  FILTER  PAPERS 

An  improved  method  for  folding  filter  papers  for  rapid  filtra- 
tion follows: 

Instead  of  tearing  ofif  a  corner  of  the  filter 
paper  tear  a  strip  back  as  far  as  the  fold  at 
B,  and  fold  over  on  to  the  other  side. 

This    affords    a    double    thickness    nearly 

Folded     Filter        all  around  the  top  of  paper,  making  it  less 

Paper.  possible    for    any    fine    precipitate    to    crawl 

over  the   top   of   paper,   also  preventing   any   air   from   escaping 

down  along  the  side  of  the  aper.     ("The  Chemist-.-\nalyst.") 


The  Rubber  Tire  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  420  East  St.  Louis 
street,  Springfield,  Missouri,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 
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Eyelets  and  Grommets  in   Rubber  Goods. 


The    Stimi'sox    Eyelet- 
tint.   Machine. 


AMON'c  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  which  are  used  by  the  million  in 
rubber  factories  are  eyelets  and  their  big  brothers,  grom- 
mets.   They  are  used  on  various  lines  of  goods,  wherever 
a  hole  in  the  material  needs  strengthening  so  that  strain  upon 
it  will  not  tear  through.     They  sell  at  $100  to  $1,500  per  mil- 
lion, according  to  size,  kind,  quality,  and  finish. 

MANY    DIFFERENT    VARIETIES. 

The  ordinary  eyelet  is  of  brass, 
in  one  piece,  much  the  shape  of  a 
miniature  hat  writhout  a  crown.  It 
consists  of  a  rim  and  a  "barrel," 
the  latter  being  tubular  and  of 
varying  length,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  material  on  which  it 
is  used.  The  whole  may  be  of 
plain  brass  or  may  be  japanned,  or 
the  rim  only  may  be  enamelled  or 
covered  with  a  coating  of  celluloid. 
The  brass  eyelet  may  be  finished 
in  silver,  tin,  copper  or  nickel.  The 
enamelled  and  celluloid-covered 
eyelets  are  made  in  a  large  variety 
of  colors. 

While  most  of  these  eyelets  are 
circular,  there  are  oval  ones  and 
long  narrow  ones  to  accommodate 
wide  flat  laces.  There  are  also 
some  made  with  scalloped  or  cor- 
rugated rims  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses. These  eyelets  are  made 
entirely     by     automatic     machinery 

which    stamps    the    disks    out    of    sheet    metal    and    draws    each 

piece  into  the  shape  desired. 

GROMMETS   ARE   LARGE    EYELETS. 

Eyelets  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  from  the  little 
one  only  large  enough  to  allow  passage  of  the  smallest  twine, 
to  those  measuring  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
larger  ones  are  called  grommets,  though  in  some  trades  this 
name  is  given  to  an  eyelet  of  large  size  which  is  backed  either 
by  a  metal  washer,  or  another  eyelet  just  enough  smaller  in 
the  barrel  to  fit  inside  the  larger,  the  two  being  inserted  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  fabric,  and  pressed  firmly  together,  spread- 
ing  the   ductile   barrels,   and   thus   showing    rims   alike   on   both 

The  under  side  of  the  common  eyelet,  when  in  place,  shows 
the  barrel  split  into  six  or  eight  sections  which  radiate  evenly 
from  the  center.  This  effect  is  accomplished  in  two  ways.  If 
the  barrel  is  scored  the  "set"  of  the  machine  breaks  it  at  the 
scored  lines.  If  the  barrel  is  not  scored,  a  corrugated  "set"  is 
used  in  the  machine,  which  cuts  the  barrel  into  these  sections, 
and  curves  them,  as  the  pressure  is  applied. 

RUBBER  TRADE  LARGE  USERS. 

In  the  rubber  trade,  footwear  manufacturers  are  the  largest 
users  of  eyelets.  Shoes  which  close  by  lacing  require  them — 
principally  hunting  and  lumbermen's  boots,  bootees,  and  other 
heavy  duck  lines.  Some  short  rubber  boots  are  made  with  an 
oblong  "knob  pull-on"  in  place  of  a  pull-strap  or  loop,  and  in 
order  that  these  boots  may  be  hung  up  when  not  in  use  a 
grommet  is  placed  above  the  pull-on. 

But  the  large  use  is  in  the  production  of  tennis  shoes.  The 
common,  low-priced  "sneakers"  made  by  the  million,  consume 
eight    to    twenty    in    each    shoe.     These    are    of    the    low-priced 


variety.  To-day  the  tennis  lines  have  been  improved  in  style, 
in  quality  of  material,  and  in  workmanship,  and  in  place  of  the 
plain  brass  eyelets,  those  of  finer  quality,  enamelled  or  celluloid- 
covered,  are  used,  matching  in  color  the  fabric  in  which  they 
are  inserted,  or  finished  in  contrasting  colors. 

LACING  STUDS. 

Besides  eyelets,  or  in  place  of  them,  lacing  studs  are  used 
in  men's  and  boys'  footwear,  and  to  some  extent  upon  puttees 
and  leggings.  The  lacing  hook  is  an  adaptation  of  the  eyelet 
and  is  used  to  facilitate  fastening  the  shoe.  It  is  not  used 
extensively  on  women's  and  misses'  footwear,  mainly  because 
the  hooks  were  found  to  catch  and  tear  women's  skirts,  and 
although  present  fashions  of  short  skirts  obviate  this  objection, 
they  have  not  become  popular  on  feminine  footwear.  The  lacing 
stud  is  practically  an  eyelet,  with  an  extension  bent  over 
to  form  a  flat,  button-like  hook  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  inserting  the  lacing  through  an  eyelet. 

MACHINES  FOR  SETTING  EYELETS. 

There  arc  various  machines  made  for  "setting"  eyelets  and 
studs.  The  small  hand  tool,  much  like  a  leather-punch,  is  the 
simplest.  Next,  there  are  adaptations  of  the  same  mechanism, 
by  which  the  eyelet  is  set  by  pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  treadle. 
Then  come  machines  which  punch  the  holes,  insert  the  eyelels, 
and  carry  forward  the  work  the  proper  distance  for  the  next 
eyelet.  These  machines  are  quite  complicated.  The  eyelets 
or  studs  are  poured  into  a  hopper  in  which  is  a  revolving  brush, 
which  places  them  right  side  up  in  a  raceway  whence  they  are 


fed   to  the  proper  point  for  insertion.    These  machines  have  a 
capacity  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  the  operator,  some  men 
being  able  to  eyelet  4,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day. 
DUPLEX    MACHINES. 
There  arc  machines  which  set  two  eyelets  at  once,  on  oppo- 
site  sides   of   the   lace   space,   thus   insuring  exact  matching   to 
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each  other.  Other  machines  set  in  "gangs,''  inserting  at  one 
pressure  several  eyelets  in  a  row  in  the  lace-stay,  and  this 
row  iray  be  either  straight,  or  curved  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  lace-stay. 

One   adaptation   of   the  machine   is   for   producing  the   "blind 
eyelet"   effect  which  is   in  vogue  in  the  best  grades  of  leather 


Eyeletting  Tennis  Shoes. 

footwear.  The  machine  punches  the  holes  through  the  several 
thicknesses,  but  sets  the  eyelets  through  all  except  the  outside 
ply,  thus  giving  strength  to  withstand  the  strain,  yet  showing 
no  eyelet  when  the  boot  is  laced. 

.Another,  and  necessarily  more  complicated  machine  is  used 
for  inserting  grominets,  or  eyelets  with  washers.  For  these, 
two  hoppers  and  their  accompanying  raceways  are  required,  one 
for  each  member  of  the  duplex  eyelet,  together  with  mechanism 
for  delivering  the  opposing  members,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  fabric  or  material  through  which  it  is  to  be  inserted. 
EYELETS   AND   GROMMETS   IN    RUBBER   CLOTHING. 

Rubber  clothing  manufacturers  use  many  eyelets  in  garments, 
these  being  inserted  liberally  in  spaces  under  the  arms  to  allow 
ventilation.  For  a  similar  purpose,  they  are  also  inserted  in 
hats  and  caps  and  especially  cape-caps  and  havelocks.  There 
are  eyelets  or  grommets  in  ponchos,  and  millions  were  used  in 
these  during  the  early  years  of  the  great  war.  There  is  still 
a  demand  for  ponchos  from  the  Far  West,  and  for  export.  Rub- 
ber blankets  are  provided  with  grommets.  They  are  also  used 
in  bath  curtains.  Manufacturers  of  reducing  belts  of  sheet  rub- 
ber or  rubberized  fabrics  consume  thousands  of  eyelets.  House- 
hold aprons  are  provided  with  eyelets,  as  are  also  aprons  used 
by  workmen  and  workwomen  in  certain  trades.  Fountain 
syringes  and  hot  water  bottles  have  large  grommets  in  the 
tabs  by  which  they  are  suspended. 

GROMMETS   IN   AUTO  TOPS   AND   CURTAINS. 

Grommets  are  largely  used  in  automobile  tops  and  curtains. 
Some  of  these  are  specially  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
over  button  fasteners,  either  plain  or  turn-buttons.  One 
adaptation  is  a  patented  fastener  containing  springs  which  grasp 
the  button  firmly,  which  can  be  unfastened  only  by  pulling  in 
a  certain  direction,  indicated  by  a  dot  on  the  upper  member 
of  the  eyelet-like  fastener.  These  fasteners  are  also  coming  into 
use  on  luggage,  cases  for  sporting  goods  and  musical  instru- 
ments, and  other  articles  of  leather  and  its  substitutes.  Special 
tools  and  machines  are  made  for  inserting  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  for  metallic  reinforcements  of 
perforations  in  rubber  and  rubberized  material  manufactures. 


NEW  PRICES  FOR  TENNIS  SHOES. 

FOLLOWING  THEIR  CUSTOM  of  many  years'  standing,  but  from 
which  they  departed  last  year,  the  various  rubber  manufac- 
turers which  include  tennis  shoes  in  their  list  of  products  sent 
out  new  and  revised  price-lists  early  in  September.  As  in 
former  years,  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  took  the  lead, 
arranging  its  mail  so  that  its  customers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  received  the  new  price-lists  simultaneously  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  Then  soon  followed  those  of  the  Apsey, 
Beacon  Falls,  Converse,  Hood  and  other  rubber  companies. 

As  expected,  prices  for  the  coming  season  are  higher  than 
those  of  a  year  ago,  as  those  were  higher  than  the  previous  year. 
Many  lines  show  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  while  a  goodly 
nuinber  have  advanced  IS  per  cent,  and  a  few,  a  still  higher 
percentage.  However,  taken  all  in  all,  the  trade  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  advance  is  so  moderate,  when  it  is  considered 
that  cotton  duck  and  other  textiles  cost  more  than  double  the 
prices  of  a  year  ago,  and  labor  has  very  materially  increased. 
One  inaterial  only  has  declined,  crude  rubber,  but  all  com- 
pounding materials  have  advanced  enough  so  that  it  is  hardly 
likely  the  rubber  soles  of  these  shoes  can  cost  any  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  common  every-day  "sneaker"  probably  shows  as  high  a 
percentage  of  increase  in  price  as  any  except  some  of  the  finest 
quality  shoes.  In  the  larger  sizes  these  show  a  uniform  advance 
of  IS  cents  per  pair  and  the  smaller  10  cents  per  pair.  Men's 
Bals  which  sold  in  1917  at  68  cents  a  pair,  net,  were  marked 
up  to  85  cents  in  1918,  and  are  now  priced  at  $1,  while  the 
youth's  Oxfords,  60  cents  in  1917,  were  6S  cents  last  year  and 
75  cents  in  the  presen!  catalog,  while  children's  Oxfords  were 
respectively  45  cents,  55  cents  and  70  cents  in  the  three  price- 
lists. 

In  the  medium  quality  goods,  such  as  the  "Campfire"  line 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  "Nantasket"  of  the  Apsley 
Rubber  Co.,  the  "Yale"  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Co.,  and  the 
"Lakeside"  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  the  prices  have  advanced 
15  or  20  cents;  men's  Bals  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  and  men's  Ox- 
fords from  $1.20  to  $1.40,  while  boys'  and  misses'  sizes  which 
were  $1.10  are  now  $1.25  and  other  sizes  proportionately. 

In  the  high-priced  goods,  having  rubber  heels  and  soles  with 
narrow  foxing,  prices  show  a  proportionate  advance.  Men's 
Bals  which  were  quoted  at  $2.15  last  year  are  now  $2.50,  and 
Oxfords  which  were  $2  are  now  $2.35.  The  lines  in  imitation 
weit  have  advanced  35  cents  per  pair,  men's  Oxfords  from  $2.40 
to  $2.75  and  wom.en's  from  $2  to  $2.35. 

The  companies  are  vying  with  each  other  in  producing  hand- 
some lines  of  welt  construction,  on  lasts  closely  following  those 
used  by  the  up-to-date  manufacturers  of  leather  shoes.  Each 
company  has  its  own  way  of  bottoming  these  shoes  in  welt  con- 
struction, lasted  by  experienced  shoemakers,  the  women's  lines 
with  Louis  or  military  heels  and  the  toes  following  the  narrow 
graceful  lines  which  are  now  so  popular.  These  boots  run  as 
high  as  $4  a  pair,  and  pumps  at  $3,  while  men's  Bals  of  similar 
make  and  quality  are  priced  at  $3.75  and  Oxfords  at  $3.25. 

Several  companies  are  now  producing  lines  of  workingmen's 
shoes,  made  to  take  the  place  of  leather  shoes  for  rough  wear. 
The  tremendous  advance  in  the  latter  favors  the  exploitation  of 
such  footwear,  which  is  made  with  brown  or  black  duck  uppers 
and  rubber  or  fiber  soles.  As  these  cost,  net,  around  $2.25  to 
$2.75,  while  leather  upper  and  leather-soled  shoes  of  similar 
style  and  wearing  quality  range  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  pair,  whole- 
sale, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  already  large  demand  for  these 
workingmen's  shoes,  made  in  rubber  shoe  factories,  will  have  a 
heavily  increased  sale  the  coming  season. 


Copy  of  Index  to  "Rubber  Machinery"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 
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Rubber  Tariffs  of  South  America. 


EXPORTS  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  from  the  United 
States  to  South  American  countries,  were  $5,295,962  for 
1918.  and,  while  they  no  longer  show  the  phenomenal  an- 
nual increases  of  the  last  four  years,  have  at  least  held  their 
own  with  $5,522,453,  the  figures  of  the  record  year  1917-1018. 
The  data  of  comparison  have  been  changed,  for  the  official 
figures  are  now  for  the  calendar  year,  whereas  from  1907  to 
1918  they  were  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  record  for  this  first 
calendar  year,  1918,  therefore,  includes  the  figures  for  the  months 


.\rgentina  with  $1,429,647  worth  is  our  best  customer  for  auto- 
mobile tires,  with  Chile  a  good  second  with  $951,102,  followed  by 
Brazil  $389,822,  Uruguay  $213,290,  Peru  $205,887  and  Venezuela 
$136,881.  Chile  buys  most  belting,  hose  and  packing,  to  the  value 
of  $389,694,  Brazil  comes  next  with  $197,360,  Argentina  third 
with  $163,077  and  Peru  fourth  with  $82,348.  The  ABC  coun- 
tries are  also  the  best  customers  for  boots  and  shoes,  druggists' 
supplies  and  other  manufacturers. 
The  order  in  total  purchases  of  rubber  goods  is :     Argentina 
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Belting, 
Hose  and 
Packing. 

$163  077 

Boots. 

Shoes. 

Sundries. 
Value. 

$35,425 
90 
27,656 
26,338 
1,941 
3,005 

1.792 
415 

2i 

4,621 
3,913 
7,592 

$112,809 

$136,611 

Tire 

s. 

All  Other 

Manufactures 

of  Rubber. 

Value. 

$165,544 
2,381 
95,974 
142,355 
17,026 
6,296 

6,165 
1,532 

'""515 
26,557 
19,523 
22,362 

$506,230 

$586,097 
893,235 
616,891 
230,138 
184,462 
231,625 
235,013 
209,608 
212,175 
136.959 
117,949 

Exported  to 

Automobile. 

$1,429,647 
31,678 
389,822 
951,102 
49,630 
47,379 

56,451 

3,776 

75 

264 

205,887 

213,290 

136:881 

$3,515,882 

$3,432,181 
2,596,936 
1,050,398 
214,068 
115,387 
100,065 
46.618 
18,768 

All  Other.' 
Value. 

$89,519 

411 

8,115 

43,809 

7.374 

592 

1,690 
829 

"1.495 

101 

2,789 

$156,724 

$330,506 
222,563 
293,916 
50,397 
61.943 
101,440 
49,820 
44,032 

South  America: 

Pairs. 
2 

1,628 

18 
3 

2,096 

2,767 

5,611 

6,258 

2,154 

2,908 

3,952 

♦116.911 

•114,494 

•75,135 

•106,543 

•81,287 

Value. 

$8 

""961 
7,739 

38 

57 
7 

""977 
80 
312 

$10,119 

$13,712 
21,785 
16,333 
7,800 

•47.761 
•59,146 
•48,380 

Pairs. 

'■'fa 

20,607 
13,521 
1,443 
1,648 

7,883 
192 

■"i'.673 

2,400 

544 

57,053 

72,785 
84,154 
75,838 
56,045 
65,781 
170,471 

$6,18. 
15,339 

'l;'2i^ 

1,626 

'143 

""l'.i92 

2,004 

633 

$45,710 

$53,677 
50,723 
40,461 
29,750 
37,251 

100,196 

Values. 

$1,889,401 

78.176 

735,167 

1,572,766 

97,841 

'l:^2l 

116 

266,947 
178,980 

Bont^I"^. ::::::::::::.■;;:: 

Brazil 

Chile    

Colombia     

197,360 

....      389.694 

20,578 

8,292 

British 

■>  599 

Dutch    

French     . 

1,327 

Paraguay     

730 

"S  036 

ven«ueia  ■■.".■.■.".■.::. ■:::::;:; 

,...     $948,488 
$969  669 

, Totals.    Sol-ih   America 
Fiscal  year   1917-1918 

$5,295,962 

$5,522,453 
4,463,683 

635,471 
765,709 
600,634 
502,915 

'■^^\ 

271,303 

Fiscal   year    1915-1916 

. .     402  732 

Fiscal  year    1913-1914. . 

.  . .  .     226  122 

....      216,390 

Fiscal   year    1910-1911 

14S  715 

Fiscal  year   1908-1909 

Fiscal  year   1907-1908 

93,869 
104  974 

1  calendar  year  1918. 
*  Including  shoes. 

from  January  to  June,  which  are  also  used  in  the  record  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  of  which  these  months  constitute  the 
second  half. 

The  exports,  which  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  ten  years 
and  had  about  trebled  in  that  time,  took  a  great  jump  in  1914-15, 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  rising  from  nearly  $800,000  to  over 
$2,400,000;  the  following  year  added  $2,000,000  more  and  the 
year  after  another  million.  The  increase  exports  were  almost 
wholly  of  tires  and  of  belting,  hose  and  packing.  The  former, 
amounting  to  $62,800  in  1910-11  had  risen  to  $264,465,  in  1914-15; 
this  became  $1,344,314  in  1915-16,  $2,819,499  in  1916-17,  $3,762,687 
in  1917-18,  and  stands  at  $3,672,606  in  the  calendar  year,  January 
to  December,  1918. 

So  with  belting,  hose  and  packing  which  stood  at  a  little  less 
than  the  annual  average  in  1914-15  with  $205,223;  it  rose  to 
$402,753  in  1915-16,  nearly  double,  to  $678,441  in  1916-17,  to 
$969,669  in  1917-18,  again  doubling  the  exports  of  two  years 
before,  and  remains  at  $942,488  in  the  calendar  year  1918. 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes  were  irregular  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  decline ;  the  number  of  pairs,  59,149,  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  smallest  exported  in  a  dozen  years,  while  the 
value  $55,829  is  also  below  the  average.  Druggists'  sundries  ap- 
pear for  the  first  time  in  the  list  with  $136,611  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18  and  $112,809  for  the  calendar  year  1918.  In  both 
years  they  should  be  added  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  to 
"other  manufacturs  of  rubber"  with  which  they  were  classified 
before.  This  will  diminish  the  great  apparent  falling  off  in  that 
class,  by  making  the  total  for  "other  manufactures"  $722,708 
in  1917-18  and  $619,089  in  1918. 

Looking   at    the    individual    countries    it    will    be    noticed    that 


$1,889,401,  Chile  $1,572,766,  Brazil  $735,167,  Peru  $323,077,  Uru- 
guay $266,947,  Venezuela  $178,980,  Colombia  $97,841;  French 
Guiana  with  $116  tails  the  list. 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  the  tariffs  of  the  principal 
countries  of  South  America  are  intended  to  show  the  competi- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  rubber  manufacturers  are  sub- 
ject under  existing  tariff  conditions.  Owing  to  frequent  tariff 
changes,  the  figures  and  information  given  below  should  be 
periodically  verified,  and  small  trial  shipments  made  to  test  the 
rates. 

ARGENTINA. 

/;()ui;n;i-ii(.t.  — Peso    (gold).   90. S  cents;   kilo,   2.2   pounds;   g.  w,. 

gross  weight. 

Duty  per 
CBVDE  BUBBER,  ETC. 
Tariff  Kilo,  in 

No.  Pesos. 

18.     Caoutciiouc    in    the   natural    state 0.05 

IS.     Caoutc!:ouc    purified    (goma    elasttca) 0.324 

PASTES,   ETC. 
18.     Liquid  rubber,  in  iny  receptacle   (g    w.) 0.135 

TIBES. 

13.     Tires    for    automobiles 0.54 

io.     Xircs  for  carriage  and  cart  wheels 0.405 

BOOTS  AMD  SHOES. 
18.     Boots  and  shoes  of  cloth,  with  caoutchouc  soles; 

For    infants    per  doicn  2.10 

For    children     2.52 

For   men  and   wcmen 5.04 

Of  caoutchouc    (.caucUo).  includlny  weight  of  recepUcle 0.525 

Of  cloth  and  rubber,  with  sole  of  rubber: 

I'l'   to   25    centimeters per  dottn  1.26 

(/f    greater    size 2.94 

Of  rubber  and  felt: 

For    children     1.26 

For    infants    0.63 

For    women    1.68 

Fol     men .  2.10 
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.fcrkito 


DBUOOI8T8'  SUNDBIES. 
'Vulcanized  ruhber  (English  sheet,  etc.,  black  or  red),  bags. 

bands,  cloth,  bandages,  teats,  tiusscs,  pumps,  sponges,  tube 

— leas  than  5  mm.  in  diameter 

Urclliral   sounds  or  catheters each 

'Tubes   of    from    5    mm.    in    diameter,     rings     for    teething, 

syringes,    etc • •,•••,• 

Lined  or  woven  with  cotton,  linen  or  wool,  forming  bands, 

measures,  teats,  and  other  articles  for  medical  uses 

The  same,  lined,  or  woven  with  silk  or  mixture  thereof 

Hard  rubber  in  the  use  of  canulas,  syringes,  and  for  other 

mcdiral     purposes     •• 

Druggists'  supplie.',  of  gutta  percha  cloth,  and  gutta  percha 


for 


OTHER  GOODS. 

Rubber,    in   bands,    for    billiards 

Elastic,  worked  into  sheets,  vaives,  belting,  cords,  and  mats. 

The  siiiic,  with   clcth  and  metal  insertions 

Rubber  in  the  form  of  horseshoes,  rings,  bands  for  saws,  etc. 

Flexible  tubes  of  rubber  and  asphalt,  for  electrical  purposes. 

(■ases   for  guns,   made  of  rubbered  cloth each 

Capes  of  waterproof  or  rubber  cloth,  with  or  without  hood, 
for  men  or  women,  and  overcoats  and  ponchos  of  the  same 
cloths     each 

Collars  of   rubber dosen 

I-cggings  of  rubber  or  waterproofed  cloth pair 

Cuffs    of    rubber dosen  pairs 

rcises dozen 


Elastic    cords    for   physical    exercises 

.Match    boxes    of    rubber: 

Common    quality    

.Medium    or    fine    quality _ 

Biasing  rubber,  and  rubber   for  cleaning  razors. 

Rubber  in  cord,  and  rubber  for  hose  or  slings, 

and  tubes  for  vaporizers 


stamps,   complete   or   not dosen 

Tobacco    pouches    of    rubber dosen 

Braids  or  clastic  cords  with  silk 

The  same,  ot   cotton 

Boot  elastics  with  silk 

Boot    elastics,    other . . 

Tubes,    pipes,    hose,    angles   and    joints,    of    rubber,    with    in- 
sertion   of    cloth,    excepting   those    of    English   sheet    or    its 


0.405 
0.27 
0.162 


2.52 
0.54 
0.63 
0.675 


0.675 
0.324 
2.70 
0.27 


nitatK 


The  same,  with 
Rubber  balloons, 

Without   mouthpiece    

Rubber  cloth,  such  as  mackintosh. 
Silk  fabrics  combined  with  rubber, 
Rubbeied  cotton  cloth,  for  hats... 
Waterproof,  rubbered  cotton  tissu 
Water; 


of 


ith  rubber  and  wool. 
dos., 


Bells 

Cotton  suspenders,  with  or  without  elastic dosen 

Wile  or  cables  of  copper  covered  with  cotton,  gutta  percha 
or  other  materials,  except  lead  or  silk,  and  except  all  kinds 
ol   flexible  cord: 

up  to  5  mm.  in  diameter 

■        "  ■     diameter 


than  5 


>Thc  duty  IS  reduced  by  30  per  cent  it  these  articles  a 
vulcanized   India   rubber. 

BOLIVIA. 

Equivalents. — Boliviano,    0.4O    cents;    kilo,    2.2    pou 
gross  \Yeight. 


Tariil 
No. 


CRUDE   RUBBER,    ETC.  Boliviano 

1586.     India  rubber,  unwrought   (g.  w.) kilo     4.00 

1638.     Gutta   percha,    unwrought    (?.«■.■) kilo     4.00 

PASTES.   ETC. 
840.     Liquid   rubber  cement,   including  packing kilo      1.60 

BELTING,   HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

985.     All   kinds   of  niachinery,   belting kilo     3.00 

1986.     Hose  of  rubber,  with  or  without  cloth  or  common 

metal    (g.  v..)    kilo     1.50 

19!i9.     Rubber      tubes      for      Irrigators,      nasal      douches, 

syringes,    etc.,    including    packing fciVo  12.00 

1204.     Steam  packing,    for   machines    (g.  w.) 


.kilo    0.50 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


Rubber   top  boots   f( 
Rubbei    shoes,   with 
including    packing 
With 


36.( 


5-J7. 


'."Sfo  3.20 
•oolen   or   utliel    covering,   lined   or  unlined, 

ing    packing    kilo  5.00 

oiler    skates    and     shoes    with     rubber    soles,    for 

games    (including   packing) kilo  6.00 

rubber  sa\ei.  .dos.  pairs  12.00 


398.     Bath  shoe 
2401.     Gutta  pcK 

packing     kilo     6.00 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 
1590.     Dental  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  including  packing. 

kdo   lO.OO 
26.^7.     Suspensory  bandages,  linen  or  cotton,  with  or  with- 
out   rubber,    including    packing kilo     5.00 

2641.     Probes   and   catheters,   including   packing kilo     8.00 

1507.     Syringes   of   rubber kilo     7.00 

180S.  Ul  hard  rubber  or  gutta  percha kilo     6.0O 


Per- 
Valuation     cenuge 
Bolivianos.  Payable. 

Jjoi.     iNippks   of    rubber,    including  packing kilo     8.00  30 

163.     Teething    rings,    including    packing kilo     5.00  30 

1587.  India  rubber  tubes,  sheets  or  the  like,  combined  or 

not   with    tissue   or  common   metal    (g.  w.) . .  .fciVo     2.00  30 

163>.     Gutta    percha    sheets    (g.  w.) kilo     6.00  30 

1489.     Rubbered     cotton     fabrics kilo     4.00  30 

846.     Braids  and  cords,  interwoven  with  rubber,  includ- 
ing   packing    kilo     6.50  30 

855b.     Woolen    braids    and    cords,    interwoven    with    rub 

ber.   including   packing kilo     7.50  30 

865.     Fabric  of  silk  and  rubber fci7o  20.00  35 

S/'I.     Cells,    cotloii.    with    rubber kilo     5.00  4« 

2444.     Waterproof  coats   of  all   kuiU    («   «) kilo     8.00  40 

i60O.     Dress    shields,    including    i  ..  I  iiit      kilo     6.00  30 

260J.     Dressshiclds    of    rubber  with  mU.  f.ihnc  (k.  w.).  .fei/o   14.00  30 

2584.  Rubber  stamps,  for  ink,  with  or  without  pad..d«.  20.00  30 

2585.  Stamps    for    dating dos.  iO.OO  30 

2587.  Stamps  for  sealing,  with  wood  or  bone  handle. .  <fos.   12.00  25 

2588.  Same  with  ivory  or  mother  of  pearl  handle. .  .doj.  60.00  25 

2589.  Stamps   for   dating,   finished    or    L'nfinished das.  48.00  25 

2590.  Automatic  dating  and  numbering  stamps each  25.00  25 

1588.  Erasers,    including    packing kilo     3.50  30 

15Si».     Erasers,  with  wooden  or  common  metal  sheath,  in- 
cluding   packing    kilo     7.O0  30 

1830.     Toys,    *ith  or  without  pieces  of  other  material,  in- 

cluiiiig    packing    kilo     4.00  30 

1085.     Collars  and   cuffs kilo     S.OO  30 

739.     Rubber    pads,    for    writing    desks,    including    pack- 
ing      kilo     2.50  30 

According  to  the  law  cf  December  1,  I91I,  duty-free  and  exempted  goods 
siiall  be  subject  to  2  per  cent  of  their  tariff  valuation. 

Duty-free  goods  which  are  cleared  "according  to  appraisement"  shall  be 
deemed  liable  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  accordance  with  Article  1 
of  the  Act  dated  December  31,  1905,  and  the  net  tax  referred  to  in  this 
article  shall  be  reckoned   on   said  30  per  cent. 

The  following  alone  shall  be  exempted  from  duly:  goods  introduced  for 
tlic  oificrent  departments  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  previous  authority  of 
the  Ministry  ot  Finance;  goods  intended  for  the  personal  use  of  members 
oi  foreign  legations;  goods  imported  by  railway  concerns  under  existing 
contlacts;  material  destined  for  the  undertaking  named  Lus  y  Fuersa 
Cochabamba ;  goods  which  may  be  expressly  free  under  international 
treaties;  plant  for  the  match  factory;  articles  for  hospitals  and  benevolent 
asylums,  also  materials  for  public  works  imported  by  the  municipalities; 
accessories    imported    bv    educational    establishments. 

By  an  ordinance  of  "May  2,  1913.  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  is  levied  on  fine 
Para  or  Molicndo  exported  through  the  custom  houses  of  La  Paz.  Oruro, 
Yacuiba.  Puerto  Suarez,  San  Matias,  Cobija  and  Abuna,  as  well  as  on 
bernamby.  Fine  Para,  the  lower  grades  of  rubber  and  sernamby  passing 
thiough  the  custom  houses  of  Villa-Bella  and  Guayaramerin  are  dutiable 
at  the  late  of   lU   per  cent. 

As  the  valuation  of  this  rubber  depci'ds  on  the  fluctuations  of  prices  in 
London,  the  tax  is  not  levied  in  a  uniform  manner.  From  time  to  time 
London  prices  are  taken  for  fixing  official  valuation  upon  which  the  per- 
centage is  calculated,  after  expenses  of  production  have  been  deducted. 

■The    preceding    regulations    refer    to    footwear    exceeding    20    cm.    sole. 

From   15  to  20  cm.   sole  is  appraised  with  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent;   up  to 

15  cm.  inclusive,-  with  a  rebate  of  75  per  cent. 

BRAZIL. 

Equivalents— MUreis    (1,000   Reis,    gold)    54.6  cents;    paper,   32.4 

cents;    kilo,   2.2   pounds. 

BELTING,    HOSE    AND    PACKING. 

Duty  Ad  Tare 

Per  Valorem     Allow- 

T;'riflf  Kilb,  in        Duties.        ance. 

No.  Reis.       Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

965.     Machine  belting  of  cotton  and  rubber.      1.800  30  5 

1033.     Hose,    threads,   leaves   or  sheets 1.20O  50 

103j.     Machine    packing    1.000  50 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1033.     Footwear     3.000  50 

810.     Pncuiiiatic  tires  and  inner  tubes,  made 

of   Brazilian   rubber,  fine   Para 5  Net 

The   same,   of   other   rubber 50  Net 

1033.      Solid    tires,    made    of    Brazilian    rubber, 

fine    Para    100  50 

The    same,    of    other    rubber lO.OOO  50 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 
'X13.     Nipples,    complete,    with     capsule     and 

tube     dosen     1.000  15  («) 

Nippies   alone    dosen        200  15  (') 

907.     Elastic   stockings   of  linen   or  cotton, 

dosen     6,000  15  (') 

Of   silk    rfoi-n  16,000  14  («) 

915.     Syrintts  and   iriigators  of  hard  rubber     3,200  15  (») 

91-.     Speculums  of   hard    rubber 3.200  15  (') 

927.  Cuppinjr-glasses    of    rubber    and    glass, 

dosen     2.0O0  15  (») 

928.  Other  surgical  goods  of  rubber 10.000  15  («) 

OTHER  GOODS. 

617.     Tissues,  rubbers,  packings  and  washers 

of    asbestos    fabric    combined    or    not  Hogsheads 

with  wire  or  a  composition  of  rubber  or  cases 

or    talc    1.100  20  5 

Paper  and  cardboard  in  sheets  or  cut  in 
any   shop    for    whatever    use,  combined  Hogsheads 

or   not   with   rubber,   wire,   or   in   pulp  or  cases 

admixture  cf  anotlier   material 500  20  5 

6SS.     Wire,  in  cords,  strings,  cable*,  cordage 

Covered    with    paper,    cotton,    rubber.  Hogsheads 

or   other  composition 900  30                10 

Cases  20 

Covered   v,'ith   cotton   and   rubber,   ar- 
mored,    for    submarine     or    under-  Hogsheads  10 
ground  cables,    for  electric   installa-  Cases 
tions,    etc 20                20 
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Valorem  Allow- 
Duties.  ance. 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 


Office    erasers 

Manufactures  t 

gutta   perclv 

Pots    and    othe 


es  of  bone, 
netal.  dosen 
clluloid,  and 


i  for  domestic 
use.   funnels,   capsules  and   bottles. 

Sticks,  whips  and  similar  articles.... 

Tobacco  pouches,  tips  of  walking 
sticks  and  match  box  covers 

Polls,  toy;  and  similar  articles 

Buttons   of   ail    kinds 

Combs,   rulers  and   penholders 

Belts,   braces,    garler-s.   cords,    ribbo  la 


Preparation  or  compositio 

Jewelry    

Stems  and  tubes  for  flo 
Rubijer  combined  with  C( 
linen: 
In  the 


Rubber  combined  with  pure 
silk    fabrics: 

In  ar'tkPe'l"ot°5|)r"  ial"y  'm^ntioi 

Coverings    tor    floors.    stair>,    etc. 

Made  of  fine  Para 

Made  of  other   rubber 

Articles  rot  specially  mentioned. 


7.00O 
3.200 
lO.OOO 
7.O0O 


7.0(10 
15.000 
1.3G0 


beltii 


for 


fo,- 


imported  by  agriculturists  or 
Consolidated  Customs  Law. 
The  following  articles,  x 
syndicates,  navigation  and 
works  engaged  in  the  man 
chinaware,  or  of  glazed  flooi 
tions  provided  for  in  Decree 
set  forth  below: 


used  for  the 
iprovement  o 
enterprises  ~ 


afl^ected  by  article  424   of  the 


[ported    by 
of    faience 


or  by  undertakings  and 
ware,  fine  stoneware  and 
the  manner,  and  with  the  restric- 
f  March  8,   1911,   shall   pay  duties 


Combined  or  not  with  rubber  with  i 

pulp  with  an  admixture  of  another 

Machine  belting  of  cotton,  linen,  wo 

Machine   packing    


10J3. 

Decree  No.  9323,  of  January  27,  1912,  provides  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent 
on  rubber  manufactures,  mentioned  in  tariff  No.  1C33,  imported  from  the 
United   States. 

All  manufactures  duly  certified  to  be  made  of  fine  Para  rubber  are  to 
pay  5  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  tariff  rates  of  duty  (or  10  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  electric  cables  insulated  with  rubber).  Tires  not  made  of  fine  Para 
are  to  pay  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  except  tires  destined  for  motor  lorries, 
which  are  to  continue  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Surgical  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  apparatus  required  for  medical 
treatment  and  with  disinfectants,  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  90  per  cent 
of  the  tariff  rates,  if  such  goods  are  destined  for  charitable  and  public 
free   relief  establishments. 

Customs  duties  payable  in  gold,  hitherto  calculated  on  the  value  of  goods 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  12  pence  (24  cents)  per  1.000  reis,  are  at 
present  assessed  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  16-5/16  pence   (32^   cents). 


rdboard 


rated 


their   gross 


COLOMBIA. 

-Gold    dollar.   S-6   cent 


DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 

Sponges  of  rubber,  lined  or  not 

Babies*  rings  or  comforters  of  any  kind .* 

Canulas  of  rubber,  bone  or  glass,  for  syringes 

Rubber  capsules   for   bottles 

Rubber  tissue  for  surgical  uses  or  for  invalids,  in  the  form 
of  ice  and  hot  water  receptacles,  abdominal  belts,  feeding 
bottles,  rupture  trusses,  urinals,  balls  or  pumps,  in  tubes 
less  than  8  centimeters  in  diameter,  nasal  tubes,  and  in 
geneial,  ruuber  tissue  in  any  form  for  medical  use 

1  eething  rings  ot  any  kind 

Small  (.lass  or  rubber  vessels,  and  respiratory  apparatus. . 

Suckers   and   feeding   bottles 


Rubber  glove 
KuDbcr  sprin 
Elastic    stotki 


kler 


ilpression.    rubber    i 

jbei     stoppers    for 
:bcr  lubes  for  spri; 


OTHER  GOODS. 

Rubber  floor  cloth  and  mats 

Ring:,  for  fastening  parcels 

Vulcanized  rubber  for  mounting  artifici 


ith    handles    of 


I  or  gutta  percha.  . 
catapults  or  slings, 
d  or  dressed 


ned  rubber  cloth. 


»Ri,bb, 


nd    stoppers.  . 


"Tiles  and  cloth  for  routing  and  for  boats 

Thuck  rubber  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  riding  trousers 

Thin  rubbered  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  travehng  coats  and 

articles   of   clothing 

Rubbered   woolen    cloth 

Unmachined   cloth,    for   surgical   and   dental   purposes...!. 

Insulators  of  lubber,  and  other  materials,  not  specified... 
Metal  wires,   not  specified,  and  metal  cables  protected  with 

gutta    percha,    tar,    etc 

Rubbc.    bands    for   insulators   and   other  material   used   for 


ifecting  and    fin 


ipes  of  rubber 


Suspensio 


body    of    iron    or    tinpla 

luue,  oiusn  ana  oisii  of  rubbered  tissue 

Erasei  s     

Hand    stamps     

Traveling  cloaks   or   ponchos   of  rubberized  colto 
:-bands,    with   clasps 


n  ported 


\Vf 


ith 

1    of    rubbered    wo 

Libbered   wool.  .  -  . 

r  specified 

tic.   with   clasps.  .  . 


Clothin 
Manuf; 
ihed 


0.10 
0.25 
0.25 


0.25 
0.25 
0.10 


0.35 

0.2O 
1.30 


5.00 
0.60 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
O.IO 
1.50 
0.10 


Free 
0.20 


CRUDE    RUBBER,    ETC. 


390.     Crude   rubhei,    puiified 


PASTES,   ETC. 


CRUDE    RUBBER.    ETC.    - 


BELTING   HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

Driving  straps  or  belts 

Hose   pipes    

Rings,    washers,  joints,   collars,   stops   or  stop 
other  accessories   for   machines,   motor   vehicles 
cles,    and    the    unmachined    material    for    mam 

these    articles    

Footwear  of  rubber  Uapatones) 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


1581.  Cotton    fool« 

1615.  Linen  tootwc 

407.  Rubber    soles    and    heels 

402.  Elastic  sides   for   footwe 


1.50 
1.70 
0.35 
0.50 


PASTES,  ETC. 


BELTING,  HOSE,  AND  PACKING. 

All   kinds  of  machinery  belting   (\.   w.) 0.25 

Asbestos   and   rubber   packing    (g.   w.> 035 

Tubes  or  hose-piping  of  rubber  (g.  w.) .'.'.'.'..'.'  .040 


ear  of  rubber, 
including  also 
net) 
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DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 

Duty  per 

Tarift  KiloTn 

iNc.  Pesos. 
Abdominal  bands,   bandages  or  belts   (1.  w.) — 

i232.         Of  cotton   and  rubber 4.00 

1233.  Of    *ool  and   rubber 6.00 

1234.  Of   sdk   ind    rubber 22.00 

127o.     Rcrtncd   gutta    percha    (1.    w.) 4.50 

i278.     Drop-counters  of   rubber   and   glass    (1.    w.) 1.50 

1301.     Nuising  bottles  with 'rubber  parts    (1.    w.) 0.40 

1306.     Flastic  stockings  and   similar  articles    (1.    w.)  — 

Of    silk    16.00 

Other    kinds    6.00 

1320.     Nipples  and  nipple  shields  with  lubbcr  partj  (1.  w.) 1.20 

i227.     Other    surgical    goods: 

Of  rubber  or  rubbered  fabric   (1.   w.) 2.50 

Of  hard  or  vulcanized   rubber    (1.   w.) 1.50 

OTHER  GOODS. 

1»0.     IJu'ober   sheets    (g.    w.) 0.20 

ISl.     Rubbei   combined  with  cloth  or  metal   (g.   w.) 0.36 

i62.     Rubber,   vulcanized,   in  slieets   (g.    w.) 1.20 

185.     Plugs,    stoppers   and    rings    for    use    in    packing    preserves 

(I.    w.)    0.60 

Elastic   of   rubber   and  cotton    (1.    w.)  — 

,56.          More   than    12  centimeters   wide 0.60 

7i7.         Up   to    12   centimeters  wide 1.80 

7J2.     Cartels,  braces,  suspenders  of  cotton  and  rubber   (1.  w.) . .  3.50 

811.     Qothaig  of   rubbered    cotton    (kilo    net) 6.00 

Elastic  ol   rubber  r.nd  linen   (1.   w.)  — 

848.  Moi  e    than    12    centimeters   wide 0.60 

849.  Up   10    12   centimeters   wide 1.80 

859.     Linen   and   rubber   garters,   braces,    suspenders    (1.    w.) 4.00 

b74.      Diess  shieMs   ot    rubbered    linen    (1.    w.) 2.40 

5V.1.     Rubbered    vvoolei.  cloth    (kilo:iet) 0.5O 

Elastic  of  rubbei    .-nd   «n(,l    (1.    v..)- 

935.  More   than    12   ccntimctris    «id.- 0.60 

936.  Up  to    12   centimeters   wide 3.00 

945.      Wool    and    rubber    garters,    br.iccs.    suspenders    (1.    w.) 4.00 

956.     Dress  shicMs  of  rubbered  wool    (1.   w.) 2.40 

965.     aothing  of   lubbered  wool    (kilo   net) 7.00 

977.     Rubbeied  silk  waterproof  cloth  (kilo  net) 1.50 

Elastic  ol   rubber  and  silk   (1.   w.),  more— 

101).          Thai:   12  centimeters   wide 1.00 

1012.         Up  to    12   centimeters  wide 8.0O 

1U21.     Garters,   br-ices.   susiienders   of  silk   and  rubber    (l.w.) 14.00 

1045.     rhess   shields   of   rubbered    silk    (1.    w.) 6.00 

■  058.     Waterproof  clothing  of   rubbered   silk    (kilo  net) 12.00 

1720.     Rubbei -insulated    wire    (g.    w.) 0.10 

1764.     Rubber  toys   (1.   w.) 2.50 

1779.     Balls    for    tennis,    football,    etc.    (1.    w.) 3.00 

2^0.     Rubber  goods,   not  specified    (I.    w.) 0.75 

The   importation    of    plants,    seeds,    roots,    etc.,    is  permitted   only    after   a 

certificate,    attesting   to    the   freedom    of    the    goods   from    disease,  has   been 

issucQ    by    the    office    charged    with    the    sanitary    inspection    of  vegetable 
products. 

By  net  weight  is  understood  the  weight  of  the  goods  deprived  of  all 
coverings,  or  the  weight  of  the  goods  which  are  without  packings  and  are 
cleared  merely  fastened  together. 

By  legal  weight  is  understood  the  weight  of  goods  with  all  their  recep- 
tacles (including  fastenings),  with  which  they  are  packed  inside  external 
wrapping  sei-ving  as  a  general  receptacle,  but  excluding  straw,  chips,  paper, 
sawdust  and  other  materials  used   for  the  disposal   of  packets. 

By    gross   weight   is    understood    the    weight    of   the    goods   with  all    their 

packings  and  wrappings,  inside  and  outside. 

ECUADOR. 

Equivaletits — Lucre,    44   cents;    kilo,    2.2    pounds;    g.    w.,    gross 

weight;    n.    w.,    net    weight. 

Class  Duty  Per  Kilo 

No.  in  Lucres. 

2.     Rubber   belting    Free 

7.     Rubbered    (g.    w.) OM'A 

12.     Wateiproot    tents   and   covers    (g.    w.) O.llH 

12.     Wiie  ropes  and  cables  (g.  w.) O.lli^ 

17.     WorKed    India    rubber,    for    floor    covering,    prepared    and 

painted     (g.    w.) 0.22^ 

21.     Kose    fg.    •*■.) 0.34 

25.     Rubber   tires    (n.    w.) 0.45 

27.  Waterproof   cloth    (g.    w.) 0.56!^ 

28.  Engine    packings    (n.    w.) 0.57 

32.     Manufactures  ot    rubber   not    elsewhere   specified    (n.    w.).  0.68 

32.     (barters,   other   silk    (n.    w.) 0.68 

32.  Tndia   rubber   tubes    (n.    w.) 0.68 

33.  Erasers    (n.    w) 0.90 

33.     Stamp   rubber    (n.    w.i 0.90 

37.  Waterproof  cloaks  and  other  waterproof  clothing   (n.  w.).  1.13 

38.  Rubber   sponges    (n.    w.) 1.36 

38.     Rubbei    borts,   leggings  and  shoes   (n.   w.) 1.36 

38.     Rubber   balls   for   carnival    (n.    w.) 1.36 

j8.     Rubocr    gloves    (n.    w.) 1.36 

38.     Rubber  or  metal  stamps  and  apparatus  and  cases  for  keep- 
ing and   inking   them    (n.    w.) 1.36 

47.     Elastic  bands  of  imitation  silk  vegetable  fiber    (n.   w.) 3.39 

<9.     Billiard    balls    of    composition,    gutta    percha    or    celluloid 

(n.    w.)    4.51 

52.     Silk  garters  and  braces   (n.   w.) 7.90 

55.     Rubber    preservatives    (n.    w. ) 11.28 

PARAGUAY. 

Equivaieftts — Peso,    96    cents;    kilo,    2.2    pounds;    g.    w.,    gross 

weight;  n.   \v.,  net  weight. 

CBVDT.  RUBBER,  ETC, 

2083.     Rubbei,    in    the    natural    state kilo  1.00  35 

i«84.     Refined    or    elastic    gum *i7ol.50  35 

PASTES. 

Jli7.      Rubber    liquid,    in    any    receptacle Itilo   0.50  35 

BELTIi^G,   HOSE  AND  PACKING. 
yyS.     Belting  of  hemp,  cotton  or  other  fiber,   combined  or 

not  n:t«  rufctar  sr  gctt*  pereka bUo  0.60  U 


Valu- 
Tariff  ation.      Duties. 

No.  Pesos.  Per  Cent. 

1086.  Rubber    bells,    idates,    valves kilo  i. 20  35 

1087.  Rubber  belts,  plates,  valves,   with  insertions  of  cloth 

or  metal    kilo  0.80  35 

889.  Pipes,      tubes,      hose,      elbow.s     or      joints     of     rub- 

ber,   or    English   sheet kilo   1.00  35 

890.  The    same   with    insertions   of   cloth,    witli    or  without 

wire      kilo  0.60  35 

891.  The  sarac  of  rubber,  in   strips  special   for  the  manu- 

facture  ol   match   boxes kilo   1.50  35 

1025.     Packings  of  all   kinds   not   enumerated *i/o  0.45  35 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES.' 

375.  Boots  and  shoes    (all  sizes)    of  felt  called  de  creniea 

with    elastic     docen  pairs  6.00  55 

376.  Loots   and    shoes   of   cloth,    with    sales    of    rubber    or 

other    materials,     for     infants doscn  pairs  5.0O  55 

379.  The    same,    for    children dozen  pairs  6.00  55 

380.  lilc  same,   for   men  and   women dcsen  patrs  12.00  55 

3S2.     Bouts    and    shoes    of    rubber,     including    top    boots, 

weighed   together   with    the   packing kilo  1.25  55 

383.     Of  cioth  and  rubber,   with  soles  of  rubber,  up  to  25 

centimeters    long     dozen  pairs  3.00  55 

364.     The    same,    larger    sizes dozen  Oatrs  7. OO  55 

3!,'6.  Soles  and  heels  of  rubber,  with  or  without  inser- 
tions   ot     fabric i-i(o  1.00  35 

409.  Elastics    for    footwear,    with    silk A-,;o3.50  40 

410.  Elastics    for    footwear,    without    silk *i(o  2.00  35 

TIRES. 

108o.     Rubber    in    the    shape    of    tires    for    carriage    or    cart 

wheels      .kUo   1.50  35 

10S9.      fire    lor    automobiles kilo  2.0O  35  " 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES." 

2085.  \i.lcanized  rubber  (English  sheet  and  the  like,  black 
or  rca),  bags,  belts,  cloth,  bands,  nursing  niiiples, 
tiles — single  or  double  pairs  for  pulverizers, 
sponges,  tubes  ol  less  than  5  millimeters  in  diameter 
ami  any  ether  article  for  medical  purposes,  not 
elsewhere    specified     kilo  5.00  35 

20SO.     i'robes,    urethral     each  0.10  35 

2tjS;.  Tubes  of  5  milHmeters  in  diameter  and  over,  stop- 
pers,  teething   rings,   syringes,    etc kilo  3.0O  35 

20e.S.     Elastic   belts,  stockings,  bandages  and  similar  articles 

for   medicinal    use kilo  5.00  35 

2089.  The  same,   of  puie   or  mixed  silk  and  rubber. .  .t,7<7  7.00  40 

2090.  Rubber  on   tissue,   such   as  mackintosh,  silk,   etc.. kilo  2.0O  35 

2091.  Ebonite,  and  the  like,  canulas,  syringes,  pessaries,  or 

any  other  article  for   medical  -jse kilo  3.50  35 

2733.     Elastic   belts  or   bands eac;tl.50  35 

2809.     Nipple   shields    with    rubber    pump each  0.30  35 

2833.     Pulvcnzeis,  vapor,  with  or  without  rubber  bulb,  .doscn  8.00  35 

2835.      Breast   pumps,    with   rubber   oumps,    'nounted   or   not, 

each  O.40  35 

2Sj6.     The   same,   with   rubber  tube cac^i  0.20  35 

2868.     Cupping    glasses    with    rubber    pump each  0.30  35 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES." 

10S5.     Rubber    billiard    cushion kilo   1.50  35 

lo36.     Cords  and   toot  wipers kilo   1.20  35 

1(,87.     The  same,  with  insertions  of  metal  or  cloth kilo  0.80  35 

10S8.     In   the   shape  of  horseshoes,   rings,   bands  for  cutting 

up,    etc kilo   1.50  35 

1539.      Wire    or    cables    of    copper    up    to    5    millimeters    in 

diameter,  covered  with  cotton,  gutta  percha  or  other 

materiar  except    lead,    silk    jr   any   kind    of    flexible 

corus      *.7o   0.70  35 

i5-!n.      Ihe   same,  over   5   millimeters  in  diameter kilo  0.60  35 

1541.      ihe    same,    up    to    5    millimeters   in    diameter,    coated 

with    lead     kilo  0.50  35 

i5»2.     The   same,    over    5    millimeters kilo  0. 50  35 

1543.     The   same,   any   diameter,    covered    with    silk kilo  2.50  40 

1546.     Wire  or  cables  of  iron  or  steel  covered  with  cotton, 

gutta  percha  or   other  material ii.'o  O.30  35 

1570.     Insulating   tapes   of    rubber kilo   1.60  35 

13/6.     Ebonite  in   plates,    tubes  or  rods kilo   1.20  35 

2945.     Dress    preservers    of    rubber     or     waterproof     cloth, 

without    silk     kilo  3.00  35 

2546.     The    same.    v;ith    silk kiio3.5C  40 

3153.  Balloons    of    rubber,    with     mouthpiece    of    wood    or 

bone     *i;o  2.00  35 

3154.  The   same    without   mouthpiece kilo  6.0O  35 

3155.  Erasers    and     razor     wipers    of    rubber,    also    elastic 

bands   for   match    boxes kilo   1.50  35 

3156.  Rubbei    cord    and    elastic    bands    for    papers,    sleeves, 

slines;   rubber  accessories  and  tubes  for  vaporizers, 

kilo  2.50  35 

3:c;.     Tovs   01    vulcanized    rubber   or    clastic   gum kilo   1.5C  35 

3_'29.     Gaiteis,    elastic;    of   cotton dozen  pairs  0.50  35 

3231.     Of   pure   or   mixed   silk dozen  pairs  2.00  40 

3132.     The  same,  fine,  including  garters  in  pairs,  put  up  in 

boxes     dozen  pairs  4,00  40 

3267.  Wares  ot  vulcanized  rubber  or  elastic  gum,  not  speci- 
fied       AiVo   1.50  35 

3353.     Fountain    pens     dozen  5.00  35 

3393.      Tobacco   pouches   of   rubber  or  leather,  all  kinds. .  rioztn    1.50  35 

3433.      Galloons    of    silk    tlastic *,;o5.00  40 

3436.     Galloons    of    cotton    elastic *i7o  3.00  35 

3709.  Cotton    fabric,    with    rubber,    waterproof ti7<j  0.80  35 

3710.  The  same,   combined   with   wool  and  rubber *i7o  2.00  35 

3/39.     Woolen    fabrics    with    rubber *i;o  3.0O  35 

3740.     Woolen    fabrics    combined  with  cotton  and  rubber..  iti7o  2.50  35 

3740.     Silk    fabrics  with    rubber ti7o  5.0O  40 

'IntaiUs'    ibces    will    be    regarded    as    those    up    to    16    centimeter    long; 

centiiiielers;    men's,    over    25    centimeters. 

•Articles  referred  to  under  Nos.   2085  and  2087,  if  of  white  rubber,  will 
bt   valued   with   a   rebate   of  30   per  cent,   according  to   kind. 


THE   INDIA   RUBBER   WORLD 


Gjrmcius  made  of   waterproof  cotton   fabr 

Ot    waterproof    woolen    fabrics 

Of    waterproof    silk    fabric 


Pesos.  PerCe 

.kilt  l.OO  5; 

.hilo  2.00  5; 

.kilo  4.00  5; 


PERU. 

B/luivatcnts — Gold  libra   (  £),  $4.86.  (A  gold  libra  is  divided 

into   10  sols:   1   sol  —   100  ccntavos.)  Kilo,  2.2  pounds;  1.  w., 

legal   weight;    n.    w.,   net   weight;  g.    w.,   gross  weight. 


Tariff 
No. 

2545. 


1764. 

32y;. 


3335. 
3344. 
3348. 


3367. 
3369. 
3375. 


33^2. 
3415. 
34i8. 


1770. 
1771. 
1772. 


1821. 
1871. 
1887. 


PASTES. 

Liquid    Rubber    0.    w.) 0         0 

BELTING,   HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

Hose   not   elsewhere   specified    (g.    w.) 0         0 

Hose    of    wired    rubber,    exccedir.g    10   millimeters    in 

diameter,   lor  draining  mines,  g.   w.   per   100  kilos..  Free 

Packing,    of   rubber,    in    round    or    cut    out    pieces,    in 

rings,  washers  or  other  special  forms Free 

Iransmission    belts   of    rubber   Free 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
Footwear  of  rubber,  or  with  only  sole  of  rubber,  with 

01    without   other    material    (1.    w.) 0  I 

Rubber    insoles    (1.    w.) 0         1 

TIRES. 

Bicycle    tires    (1.    w.) 0  1 

Automcbile    tires    (g.    w.) 0  1 

DRUGGISTS  SUNDRIES. 

Teething  rings,  bands  for  tooth  or  nail  brushes,  tubes 

for  irrigators  or    nursing  bottles   (1.    w.) 0  1 

Buckets,  bed-pans,  troughs,  funnels,  urinals  and  sim- 
ilar articles  of  hard  or  vulcanized   rubber    (1.   w.)  .  .  0         1 

1  robes,   rubber  or  tin,   dozen 0         1 

Air   pillows,   cushions   and  beds,    of   soft   rubber,   with 

or    w  ithou-t    adiiiixlurc 0  2 

Abdominal  bandages  or  belts,  elastic  or  not,  of  cotton, 

linen    or    rubbti ,    each 0         1 

Woolen  belts,  with   or  without   rubber each  0    .     6 

Storaacli    pumps    

Bottles   of   gutta   percha,   for   acids 0         4 

Canulcs,   of   hard   rubber,   in  any  form 0         2 

Ear  tuoes  ot   bronze,  brass  or   rubber,   dozen 0         4 

Root    cutters    and   compressors   of   rubber,    each 0  1 

Finger  cois.  of   soft   rubber    (1.    w.) 0         2 

Douches,    ear,   nose,    eye   and   the   like    0         2 

Rubbei    prepared    for    dentists 0         6 

Rubber    gloves    (1.    w.) 0         2 

syringes,  of  aluminum  and  of  hard  or  soft  rubber, 
including    irrigators    solely     of    th  it    material,    ,".nd 

those   call-^d   "peras"    (pear)    (1.   w.) 0         2 

Elastic   stockings  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber.  .  0         2 

The   same,   of   silk 0         8 

Nippies   for   nursing   bottles    (1.   w.) 0         2 

'ihe  Same,  v.ith  ring,  whistle  or  bells    (1.   w.) 0         2 

Bands  ol   elastic  gum.  of  m.   2  by  m.  0.06,  dozen 0         3 

Cupping  glasses   of  glass  with   rubber   globe,    dozen.  .  0         4 

OTHER  GOODS. 

Cotton    tissues,    waterproofed    with    rubber,    for    floors 

and    for    industrial    purposes 0         0 

The  same,  for  sheets  or  wearing  apparel 0         0 

Gartcis  of  all  kinds.  1.   w 0         2 

Dress  protectors,  cotton,  with  or  without  rubber,  1.  w.  0         6 

Waterproof  clothing,  cotton,  common,  for  sailors  (I.  w.)  0         1 

Other  kinds,  of  any  shape   (1.  w.) 0         2 

Woolen    elastic    for    footwear,    belts,    braces    or    other 

purposes    (1.    w.) 0         1 

Woolen  garters  of  all   kinds    (1.    w.) 0         2 

Woolen  waterproof  clothing,   rubbered,   such  as  batas, 

mantles,  copes,  ponchas,  overcoats,  and  others  (1.  w.)  0         2 
Elastic  for  footwear,  belts,  braces  of,  fibers  other  than 

cotton    and    wool - 0         1 

Fabrics  of  abaca,  hemp,  flax,  pita,  jute,  etc.,  rub- 
bered,   for   floors 0         0 

The  same,  for  clothing  or  sheets 0         0 

Waterproof    clothing,    of    the    above    fibers,    conuuon, 

for  sailors    0         1 

Silk  clastic  for  footwear,  belts  or  braces 0         2 

Waterproofed   silk    for    wearing   apparel    or    for   other 

pui  poses    0         3 

Silk    waterpioof   clothing    (1.    w.) 0         4 

Bathing   caps    (1.    w.) dozen  0         2 

Rubber   life   preservers    fl.    w.l 0         0 

Erascis.  small  balloons  for  cnrnival  or  for  toys,  with 
01  without  parts  of  other  material,  tobacco  pouches, 
stopj-eis.  and  all  other  similar  articles  not  specially 

tariffed    0         1 

Rubber  cushions  for  billiard  tables   (g.  w.) 0         1 

Key-hole  guards,  cigar  and  cigirettc  holders,  cigar 
cases  and  match  boxes,  counters,  calls  and  whistles, 
card  cases  and   all  other  similar  articles  of  hard  or 

vulcanized   rubber,   including  napkins   rings    (1.    w.) .  0         2 

Rubber   combs    (1.    w.) 0  1 

Braid  combs  of  rubber,  hair  pins  (1.   w.) 0         5 

The  same,    ornamented   with  other  material    (1.   w.)..  0         7 

Rubber  sheet,  opcnworked  or  figures,  for  floors  (g.  w.)  0         0 
Plain    sheet,    combined   or    not   with   tissue,   cut   or    in 

pieces,   for  the  same  or  other  purposes  (g.   w.) 0        0 

Fountain    pens    doien  0         4 

Stamps,   rubber    doten  0         2 

Rubber    type    (1.    w.) 0         1 


TariiJ 


24a4. 


cables  of 


2453.     The  : 


DPper,  less  than  3  millimeters  in 
r,  covered  with  cotton,  gutta  percha  or 
n.iterial    except    those    covered    with    lead    or 

with  flexible  cords  (g.  w.) 0 

!  of  3  millimeters  or  more  (g.  w.) 0 

■.Virc  or  cables  of  iron  or  steel,  covered  with  cotton, 

gutu   percha   or  any  other  material    (g.   w.) 0 

Ebonite   plates    (g.   w.) 0 

Ebonite   tubes  or  rods    (g.   w.) 0 

2621.      Toys  of  rubber,  not  elsewhere  specified   (d.  w.) 0 

India  rubber  (caueho,  jebe  fino.  detil)  and  generally  all  guir 
from  Peru,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  ad  valore 
market  value  at  Liverpool    (July  7,  1911). 

URUGUAY. 

Equitaleuls—Peso,   $1.04;   kilo,  2.2  founds. 
Tariff  HOSE.  Valu 


ith  or  without 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

Rubbei    slices,  all  sizes dozen  fa 

Clogs,  with  elastic,  for  men  and  women,  .dozen pa 

The   same,    for   children dozen  pa 

Elastic,  of  pure  or  mixed  silk,  for  boots  and  sfio 


50 

3946. 

J469. 

40;  I. 

':oc5. 

00 

-;097. 

4093. 

00 

4099. 

4100. 

4101. 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 

-Air    beds,    of    rubber 

Callieters,    rubber    

Rubber   rings    

Rubber  cushions,   all   kinds 

Syringe   pipes  of   rubber , 

Gutta    cercha    funnels 

Elastic    behs    

Injectors,   white   rubber,   assorted,   in   bo.xes  of 

The  same,  from  No.  0  to  2,  inclusive dozen 

Of  while  rubber,  in  boxes  of  one  dozen,   from  No. 

3   to   5,   inclusive dozen 

The  same,  from  No.  6  and  over dozen 

Of  green   rubber,   assorted,  in  boxes  of  one  dozen. 


.dozen 

1.8& 

.dozen 

O.SO 

.d^zen 

18.00 

.dozen 

1.20 

.dozen 

2.40 

18.00 

.dozen 

3.00 

The  same,  fi 
The  sai.e  fr 
Rubber    pcss. 

Breast    pumps    

Rubber    nipples    

Rubber  tubes  of  all  kinds.., 
Rubber  tubes  for  irrigators 
Elastic   bandages    


0  to  2,  inclusive dozen 

3  to  6,  inclusive dozen 

7  and  larger dozen 


6.00 

2.00 
5.00 
0.25 


OTHER  GOODS. 


cotton..  100  I 


Rubber    aprons, 


20.00 
8.00 
0.60 

48.00 
0.40 


elastic,  of  silk  or 

unlined dozen 

aed,  bordered  or  not dozen 

Balloons    of    rubber dozen 

The  same,  with  or  without  mouthpiece gros.t 

Leggins,   ot   silk  and   rubber dozen  pairs 

The  same,   of  rubber  or  oilcloth dozen  pairs 

Elastics  for  shirtsleeves dozen  pairs 

Overcoats,   waterproof,   silk,  wool,  or  cotton ..  dosfn 

Hard    rubber    combs dozen 

Small  rubber  combs,   for  holding  the  hair dozen 

Rubber    balls    dozen 

Covered    with    leather dozen 

Pcnchos  of  rubber  or  silk,  waterproof each 

Waterproof  wool,  or  mixture  of  wool each 

Watei  proof  cotton      each 

Rubber  cuffs    dozen  pairs 

Dress  preserver's,  of  rubber  and  cotton,  .rfo^fn  pairs 

Of    rubber    and    silk dozen  pairs 

Waterproof   tissue,   coated   with   rubber   or   both,   or 
either   sides,   or   between    two   cloth   surfaces,    one 

meter    wide    meter 

Elastic,  silk  and  cotton  for  garters JOO  meters 

Cotton   elastic,   for  garters 100  meters 

Rubber   erasers,    for   ink kilo 

The  same  with  wooden  sheath;  also  elastic  bands.. *i7o 

Rubber  threads,  combined   with  tissue kilo 

Rubber,    in    sheets,    and    similar    articles    for    ma- 
chinery     kilo 

Refineo   gutta    percha kilo 

VENEZUELA. 

/;i;ui;ii;i-ir(j— Bolivar,    $2.28-36;    kilo,    2.2    pounds. 

CRUDE  RUBBER,  ETC. 


Rate  of  Duly 

(Not  Includ- 

ng  Surtaxes). 

Per  Kilo. 


PASTES. 

250.     Rubbei.    liquid    1.25 

252.     Cement   of   rubber  and  benzine 1,25 

BELTING. 

247.     Rubber    belting    0.75 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES.  K.ltc  of  Duty 

tNot  Incliul- 

XaritT  ing  Surtaxes). 

No.  Per  Kilo. 

^70.     Rubbei    shoos    2.50 

TIKES. 

247.  Tires    lor   carriages  and   carts 0.75 

DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES. 

245.     Tcethmg  rings,   with   or  without  nipples 1.25 

250.  Sponges,    rubber    2.50 

J6j.     Nipples     0-25 

687.     Rubber  cushions  for  invalids;   hot  water  and  ice  bags;  bulb 

syringes;  abdominal  bands,  bandages,  irrigators,  syringes  of 
all    kinds,    elastic    stockings,    pessaries,    sounds,    ligatures, 

cupping    gUsses,    suspensories 125 

512.  Atomizers  and  perfume  sprayers 1-25 

OTHER  GOODS. 

i4{i.     Tortable  bath  tubs,  rubber,  and  accessories 1.25 

245.     Washers,  rings,  with  core  of  cloth,  billiard  .strips,  horseshoe 

pads,  and  parts  of  coffee  cleaning  machines 0.75 

248.  Manufactures  of  rubber n.  o.  s.  2.50 

249.  Rubbci,   lined  or  not,   for  clothing 2.50 

251.  Rubberized  capes  and   raincoats 2.50 

253.     Rubber  bands   for   footwear 2.50 

256.     Rubber   floor   mats 1-25 

238.     Rubber   erasers    1-25 

2o5.     Arulicial   plants,    of    i.ihl>-i       2.50 

268.  Tubeii,  more  than  15  niinnmins  (ali..ut0.6  inchl  in  diameter  0.75 

269.  Tubes,   less  than    15   imllmuui-    ni    ,lKinu-ter 2.50 

513.  Colds,  cotton,  wool  or  linen  with  admixture  of  rubber 5.00 

342.     Waterproof    fabrics   of   wool   and   rubber 2.50 

5:;o.     Waterproof  cotton,  cloth  and  vubber,  for  the  manufacture  of 

biO.     Garterrind  suspenders'  of'  all'  k^.nds! '. .'. lO.OO 

901.     Wire,  insulated  or  not,  for  electrical  installations 0-ii 

971.     Fountain  pens,  with  only  the   pen  point  of  gold 2.50 

Imports  into  Venezuela  are  dutiable  on  gross  weight,  i.  e.,  inclusive  of 
the  weight  of  the  containers.  In  case  the  containers  consist  of  articles 
specified  in  the  tariff  under  a  higher  tariff  classihcation  than  that  of  the 
contents,  they  are  assessed  for  duty  under  their  own  classification. 
All  dutiable  imports  are  subject  to  the  following  surtaxes: 
Two  surtaxes  of  12!^  per  cent  of  the  duty  each,  authorized  by  the  decree 
of  April   25,    1901.  ,     ,    ,         ,       J  c 

A  surtax  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty,  estabhshed  by  the  decrees  of 
February  16,  1903,  and  June  4,  1912.  A  surtax  of  1  per  cent,  based  on  the 
duly  i.icrcas.-d  by  the  other  surtaxes,  imposed  by  the  decree  of  December 
29,    19111. 

PEACE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS. 

PRICE  STABILIZATION  APPROACHING. 

DUE  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  factors  which  resulted 
in  the  present  high  prices,  stabihzation  of  prices  at  new 
levels  is  approaching,  in  the  opinion  of  "Commerce  Monthly"  the 
magazine  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  business  world  that  high,  or  at  least 
rising  prices,  are  evidences  of  a  satisfactory  situation,  in  that 
they  stimulate  increased  productive  and  cominercial  activity. 
Although  the  physical  adjustment  of  American  production  to 
post-war  demands  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  most  optimistic 
could  have  hoped,  production  has  not  yet  expanded  to  what 
must  be  its  normal  post-war  level. 

There  is  now  no  fundamental  reason  to  deter  production,  and 
not  until  it  has  increased  to  its  new  peace-time  proportions  can 
we  rest  in  the  assurance  that  as  far  as  its  effects  on  our  eco- 
nomic life  are  concerned,  the  war  has  passed  into  history.  Not 
only  is  production  essential,  but  capital  must  be  accumulated  at 
a  rate  rapid  enough  to  ofifset  the  destruction  which  took  place 
during  five  years.  The  consuming  pubHc  must  recognize  that  it 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  reaction  from  the  self-denial  of  war,  but  thrift  for 
personal  benefit  is  as  essential  as  thrift  for  one's  country.  When 
every  individual  capable  of  gainful  employment  is  producing  to 
capacity  and  spending  conservatively,  our  economic  adjustment 
will  be  complete. 


UNDER-PRODUCTION  THE  FIRST  CAUSE  OF  HIGH   PRICES. 

In  the  report  on  the  causes  of  the  hi,gh  cost  of  living  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  curtailment  in  the 
production  of  nearly  all  commodities  except  raw  food  products 
heads  the  list,  and  stimulation  of  production  is  the  first  remedy 


suggested  to  improve  the  situation.  That  this  is  assuredly 
putting  matters  in  their  right  order  is  indicated  by  the  facts 
presented  regarding  the  condition  of  most  industries,  and  notably 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  and  footwear  situation,  both  closely 
identified  with  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

When  the  war  ended  the  world's  cotton  supply  was  below 
normal  and  supplies  of  cotton  goods  were  also  low.  This  year's 
cotton  acreage,  however,  was  about  9  per  cent  less  than  for  1918; 
present  prospects  indicate  a  small  crop,  and  producers  are  ex- 
pressing gratification  because  of  the  high  prices  they  can  com- 
mand in  consequence.  Meanwhile  more  spindles  have  been  idle 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1919  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1918,  despite  adequate  supplies  of  raw  cotton  for 
this  season's  requirements  and  the  release  of  labor  by  demobiliza- 

Turning  to  footwear,  it  is  found  that  the  production  of  boots 
and  shoes  for  the  first  quarter  of  1919  was  about  60  per  cent 
below  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  1918,  the  actual  diflference 
amounting  to  some  75,000,000  less  pairs. 

Such  underproduction,  due  to  various  causes,  notably  labor's 
demand  for  less  work  and  more  pay,  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  rising  scale  of  prices.  Prosperity  has  but  one  pos- 
sible basis,  however,  and  that  is  adequate  production  of  neces- 
sities of  life,  a  condition  invariably  assuring  prices  fair  to  all. 


PAMPHLETS  ON  AMERICANISM. 

On  "Constitution  Day,"  September  17,  many  large  corporations 
distributed  to  their  employes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  a  leaflet  entitled  "The  Birthday  of  Our  Constitution,"  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
of  which  Frederic  C.  Hood,  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  is  treasurer. 
Like  the  leaflet  "Our  Country,"  which  proved  so  successful  on 
July  4,  it  was  issued  as  a  lesson  in  practical  patriotism  in  the 
belief  that  if  our  Constitution  and  system  of  government  were 
understood  and  the  benefits  derived  under  them  by  every  citi- 
zen were  known,  there  would  be  a  better  appreciation  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  duties  and  many  radical  and  even  revolu- 
tionary ideas  would  be  rejected.  It  is  likely  that  similar  leaflets 
will  be  published  for  distribution  on  future  appropriate  occasions. 


MISUSE    OF    F.    O.    B.    QUOTATION. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  calling  attention  to 
the  abuse  of  the  term  "F.  O.  B.  Port,"  its  detrimental  effect  on 
American  foreign  trade,  and  urging  that  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  at  home  and  abroad  be  observed  by  all  ex- 
porters. Free  on  board  ship  was  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term  and  that  is  the  genera!  interpretation  among  foreigners.  It 
is  essential  to  the  best  practice  for  American  exporters  in 
making  an  "F.  O.  B.  Port"  quotation  to  have  it  mean  "F.  O.  B. 
Overseas  Vessel,"  but  if  they  mean  anything  else  they  should 
make  it  clear  what  services,  such  as  cartage  or  storage,  will  be 
charged  to  the  buyer's  account. 


HOMES    FOR    WESTINGHOUSE    EMPLOYES    ON     EASY    TERMS. 

The  Wcslinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  has  resumed  its  home-building  program 
which  was  postponed  during  the  war,  and  forty-eight  houses 
are  now  under  construction  on  a  plot  of  109  acres  in  Wilkins 
township  along  Ardmore  Boulevard.  It  is  estimated  this  tract 
will  furnish  homes  for  six  hundred  families.  Sidewalks  and 
paving  will  be  laid,  and  gas,  water  and  electricity  installed.  The 
houses  will  be  of  brick  and  hollow  tile  construction  with  con- 
crete cellars  and  cement  porches.  They  will  be  mostly  of  five, 
six  and  seven-room  houses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
pockelbook  of  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  and  will  be 
sold  at  cost  on  easy  terms  to  the  employes  of  the  company.  A 
number  of  the  dwellines  also  will  be  for  rent. 
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COTTON  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A  s  Ura/ilian  a.nu  Peruvian  cotiun  helped  to  make  up  the 
•**  deficiency  during  the  war,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
possibilities  of  South  American  cotton.  In  the  first  place  cotton 
is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  what  is  called  Latin-America,  and  was 
not  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  the  home  of  the  group  of 
fine  cottons  which  are  the  best  in  the  world.  .All  cotton  roughly 
comes  under  three  heads :  Indian,  Upland  or  American,  and 
Peruvian,  which  last  includes  Sea  Island,  Eg>ptian,  Peruvian, 
Caravonica  and  others.  The  production  of  Sea  Island  and 
Egyptian  is  now  almost  wholly  outside  of  South  America,  but 
a  number  of  fine  cottons  arc  still  raised  there,  mainly  in  Brazil 
and  Peru 

COTTON  GHOWING  IN  BRAZIL. 

In  Brazil  ihe  possibilities  of  cotton  growing  arc  very  great; 
already  in  every  State  along  the  coast  from  Para  to  Sao  Paulo 
large  areas  are  devoted  to  cotton  and  in  some  cases  the  cultiva- 
tion extends  far  inland.  In  Para,  where  rubber  was  the  main 
crop,  cotton  advanced  greatly  during  the  war,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  its  possibilities.  In  1910  the  prophecy  was 
made  that  Brazil  might  grow  20,000,000  bales ;  in  1918  she  got  as 
far  as  half  a  million,  apparently.  Until  the  19th  century  England 
drew  her  supply  mainly  from  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

Baines.  in  his  "History  of  Cotton  Manufacture,"  states  that 
"Brazilian  cotton  was  first  imported  from  Maranham  in  the 
year  1781,  but  was  very  dirty.  Pernambuco  cotton  exceeded 
even  that  of  Demarara  in  fineness  and  goodness  of  staple ;  it 
was  much  sought  after,  its  cultivation  was  extended,  and  it 
brought  the  highest  price  of  all  cotton  e.xcept  Sea  Island."  In 
1820  29,000,000  lbs.  out  of  151,500,000  imported  into  England 
came  from  Brazil.  American  cotton  checked  the  expansion,  but 
in  the  cotton  famine  of  the  '60s  there  was  another  spurt,  and  in 
1871  Brazil  imported  80,000  tons.  Just  before  the  war  the  crop 
was  about  400,000  bales  of  250  lbs.  The  quality  of  Brazilian 
cotton  is  very  good,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
cotton  growing  industry  has  not  developed. 

BRAZILIAN  VARIETIES. 

Two  main  varieties  are  grown ;  the  perennial  tree  cotton 
known  as  Creoulo  or  Maranhao,  which  yields  well  from  the 
second  year  and  lives  10  or  12  years.  It  bears  open  bolls  all 
the  year  round.  The  cotton  is  of  very  fine  quality,  long  and 
silky,  and  may  be  the  parent  of  all  long  staple  cottons,  including 
Sea  Island.  It  has  been  free  from  the  insect  pests  that  have 
made  cotton  trees  unpopular  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
other  kind  of  cotton  is  the  "herbaceo,"  the  annual  growth,  with 
short  white  lint.  The  chief  trouble  with  Brazilian  cotton  is  that 
long  and  short  staple  are  mixed  together,  and  the  handling  of 
the  gathered  crop  is  very  careless.  Yet  1,200  lbs.  of  lint  have 
been  raised  on  one  acre;  while  in  Egypt  the  average  is  500  lbs. 

It  is  tantalizing  to  know  that  Brazil  could  produce  a  crop 
of- cotton  as  large  as  the  whole  world  turns  out,  or  that  Peru 
could  equal  the  amount  of  the  Egyptian  crop,  but  possibilities  do 
not  mean  that  anyone  will  try  to  turn  them  into  realities.  The 
present  price  of  cotton  may  act  as  a  stimulus. 

PERUVIAN  COTTON. 

In  Peru  the  climatic  conditions  are  diflFerent  and  resemble 
those  of  Arizona  and  California,  where  cotton  is  grown.  There 
are  two  varieties :  Smooth  Peruvian,  which  is  about  65  per  cent. 
of  the  crop,  has  a  staple  not  over  an  inch  in  length,  but  strong 
and  of  good  color.  Rough  Peruvian,  which  makes  up  the  other 
third  of  the  crop,  is  a  perennial  or  tree  cotton,  and  lives  as 
long  as  20  years.  The  staple  is  from  \\4  to  lyi  inches  long,  and 
can  hardiv  be  distinguished  from  wool.  The  price  seems  to  be 
fixed  independently  of  all  other  cottons.  Besides  these  some  Sea 
Js'and  and  some  Egyptian  cotton  is  e;rown ;  the  latter  often  com- 


mands a  higher  price  in  Liverpool  than  real  Egyptian.  So  far 
Peruvian  cotton  has  been  immune  from  pests.  All  that  was 
raised,  however,  just  before  the  war  was  130.000  bales  of  SCO 
pounds.  The  development  of  the  crop  would  call  for  capital  to 
build  irrigation  works;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
expenditure  should  not  be  very  profitable. 

COTTON  IN  OTHER  COUNTHIES. 

In  Argentina  the  cotton  possibilities  are  also  very  good;  the 
conditions  are  as  favorable  as  in  Brazil,  and  the  experiments 
with  Egyptian  cotton  were  successful.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
in  obtaining  sufficient  labor.  Little  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
Venevuela,  Colombia  or  the  Guianas,  where  the  possibilities  are 
also  good. 


THE   FRENCH    COTTON   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY. 

In  1913  France  imported  1,453.256  bales  of  raw  cotton,  of 
500  pounds  each,  1,101,953  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States,  130,073  from  Egypt  and  111,780  from  British  India.  In 
1917  the  imports  were  1,203,930  bales.  The  annexation  of 
Alsace  should  increase  the  normal  imports  of  raw  cotton  by  at 
least  300,000  bales  a  year. 

French  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  \arn  for  four  years, 
up  to  and  including  1916,  the  last  year  for  w^hich  official  figures 
can  be  obtained,  were,  in  metric  tons,  as  follows :  1913,  imports 
4,251,  exports  9,063;  1914,  imports  2,499,  exports  3,802;  1915, 
imports  37,252,  exports  1,980;  1916,  imports,  81,954,  exports 
3,457. 

Before  the  war  France  produced  6  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  production  of  cotton  fabrics  m- 
creased  remarkably  between  1910  and  1912— from  120,000  tj 
225,000  metric  tons.  In  1913  France  manufactured  220,000 
metric  tons,  imported  4,392  metric  tons  (mostly  from  England 
and  Germany),  and  exported  50,613  metric  tons,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  went  to  the  French  colonies.  The  following  tabic 
shows  the  French  production,  imports,  exports  and  consumption 
of  cotton  fabrics  for  the  four  years  up  to  and  including  1916, 
the  latest  year  for  which  accurate  figures  are  available : 

Production.      Imports.     E.xports.     Consumption. 

1913    Metric  tons     220,000  4.392  50,613  173,780 

1914    133,000  4.679  26,368  111.311 

1915    218.090  35.669  21,391  232,368 

1916    214,000  37.366  24,180  227,186 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  which  are  likely  to  prevail 

for  the  rext  few  years-  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
future  of  the  French  cotton-weaving  industry.  However,  the 
number  of  French  looms  has  been  increased  by  46.000  by  the 
return  of  Alsace,  making  a  total  of  186,000  looms,  if  we  figure 
the  previous  French  total  at  140,000,  or  an  increase  over  1913  of 
33  per  cent.  The  production  of  cotton  fabrics,  if  it  should  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion,  wou'd  amount  to  292,600  metric- 
tons,  which,  allowing  for  Alsatian  consumption,  would  mean 
an  exportable  surplus  of  over  92,000  metric  tons  per  year. 
("Commerce  Reports,"  July  30,  1919.) 


A  SEA   ISLAND   COTTON   PROJECT. 

The  Mermentau  Mineral  Land  Co.,  Inc.,  whose  head(iuarters 
are  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  is  making  good  progress  in 
cultivating  Sea  Island  cotton  on  its  14,000-acre  tract  of  reclaimed 
land  opposite  Grand  Cheniere  on  the  Mermentau  River  in  that 
state. 

The  first  acre  was  planted  three  years  ago  and  nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  seed  cotton  were  gathered.  This  was  such  a 
good  yield  that  the  plot  was  extended  to  ten  acres,  with  a  result 
as  satisfactory.  Last  year  five  small  farmers  in  the  vicinity  were 
induced  to  plant  from  this  seed,  with  the  result  that  they  raised 
28,000  pounds  of  excellent  cotton  with  exceptionally  long  staple. 
This  spring  250  acres  were  planted  and  a  gin  erected,  and  if 
the  season's  results  warrant,  the  entire  tract  will  be  devoted  to 
cotton  and  cattle  raising. 
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American  Chemical  Society 


RUBBER   DIVISION    MEETING. 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  of  American  rubber  chemists,  organized 
as  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
took  place  at  the  fifty-eighth  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Philadelphia,  September  2-6,  1919.  A  large  and  representative 
delegation  of  works  chemists  and  others  vv-as  in  attendance  and 
much  interest  manifested  in  the  papers  presented. 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  secretary  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  congratulated  the  American 
rubber  chemists  on  their  organization  as  a  distinct  division  of 
the  Society  and  predicted  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  the  welfare  of  the  rubber  industry  when  the  realization  be- 
comes general  that  the  manufacturer  who  secludes  his  processes 
as  secrets  is  certain  some  day  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
failing  to  support  his  own  interest  by  holding  back  in  the  inter- 
change of  ideas. 

The  Committee  on  Physical  Testing,  H.  E.  Simmons  chair- 
man, reported  recommendations  on  tentative  methods  for  the 
physical  testing  of  vulcanized  rubber  goods.  These  included 
sampling,  test  pieces,  physical  tests,  testing  machine  and  compu- 
tations. The  tests  described  are  for  tensile  strength  and  fric- 
tion, and  hydraulic  and  steam  endurance  tests  on  various  types 
of  hose  and  for  belting,  packing,  gaskets,  etc. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Rubber  Division 
for  criticism  and  future  adoption. 

"A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Rub- 
ber Mi.xtures,"  by  G.  D.  Kratz,  A.  H.  Flower,  and  Cole  Coolidge, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Kratz,  who  reviewed  the  methods  of  Esch, 
Spence  and  Young,  and  of  Tuttle  and  Waters,  and  gave  in  de- 
tail the  procedure  of  the  new  method,  by  which  it  is  possible  for 
one  person  to  make  50  determinations  of  sulphur  per  week  of 
44  hours,  together  with  other  work.  A  single  determination  re- 
quires four  hours'  work. 

"The  Extraction  of  Rubber  Goods"  was  presented  by  S.  W. 
Epstein  and  B.  L.  Gonyo,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
solvents  considered  were  (1)  chloroform,  (2)  acetone  (45)  and 
carbon  disiilphide  (55)  ;  and  acetone  (40)  and  chloroform  (50), 
and  a  tabulation  of  results  was  shown  indicating  the  relative 
efficiencies  of  the  solvents  following  initial  extraction  of  the 
vulcanized  rubber  sample  for  eight  hours  with  acetone.  The 
advantage  of  the  mixed  solvents  was  marked  and  somewhat  in 
favor  of  the  acetone-carbon  disulphide  mixture. 

"The  Theory  of  Balloon  Fabric  Protection"  was  briefly  treated 
by  the  division  chairman,  Dr.  John  B.  Tuttle.  Balloons  are 
classified  in  Army  service  as : 

(1)  Nurse  balloons,  capacity  5,000  cubic  feet.  These  are  used 
for  transporting  supplies  of  gas  only. 

(2)  Kite  balloons,  capacity  160,000  cubic  feet.  They  are  used 
as  captive  observation  balloons,  requiring  low  visibility  as  tar- 
gets and  weather-proofing  to  withstand  at  least  sixty  days'  ex- 
posure. 

(3)  Dirigible  balloons,  capacity  165,(X)0  cubic  feet,  requiring 
practically  the  same  protection  as  kite  balloons. 

Specifications  of  weights  and  constructions  were  given  for 
fabrics  for  each  sort  of  balloon  named,  including  dyed  plies  and 
outside  aluminum  coating  for  protection  against  the  heat  and 
actinic  rays  of  the  sun 

A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Evans  on  "Balloon  Seam  Construction 
and  Cements"  embodied  the  results  of  experimental  studies  at 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  plant.  The  temperature  of  the  inside  of  a 
balloon  is  from  20  to  25  degrees  F.  higher  than  that  of  the  out- 
side air.  This  temperature  can  be  lowered  about  five  degrees  by 
an  outside  coating  of  aluminum.  A  stock  cement  was  used,  con- 
sisting   of    specially    washed    Para    dissolved    in    50    per    cent 


by  weight  of  benzol.  .\  series  of  working  cements  prepared 
from  this,  using  various  rubber  and  resin  ingredients,  was  in- 
vestigated. A  certain  proportion  of  resin  was  proved  advan- 
tageous, also  cold  vulcanization  at  the  time  of  making  the  seam. 
Seams  are  cemented  and  lapped  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  wiped 
with  a  solution  of  one-half  per  cent  solution  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  benzol,  and  rolled  in 
contact.  The  seams  are  reinforced  by  the  application  of 
cemented  strips  1-J4  inches  wide  on  the  outer  balloon  surface  and 
two  inches  wide  on  the  inside. 

Discussion  of  Dr.  Tuttle's  and  Mr.  Evans'  papers  developed 
that  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  rubber  during  the  war  the 
Germans  were  compelled  to  use  cellulose  acetate  and  dyed 
fabrics  in  balloon  construction.  In  point  of  efficiency  Ameri- 
can practice  in  the  balloon  fabrics  and  rubber  construction  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  expansion  of  rubber  compounds  during  vulcanization  has 
been  studied  experimentally  by  C.  W.  Sanderson.  A  volume  of 
one  cubic  inch  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  cavity.  Temperature 
increase  of  five  degrees  F.  per  20  minutes  was  applied  by  means 
of  a  surrounding  steam  atmosphere.  The  rubber  was  free  to  ex- 
pand upward  only  against  the  force  of  a  graduated  spring  and 
this  motion  communicated  to  a  recording  device  modified  from 
a  steam  engine  indicator.  Springs  of  10,  50.  and  100  pounds 
strength  were  used.  The  ten-pound  spring  v/as  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  porosity  in  the  sample.  The  results  showed 
that  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  rubber  compound  the  higher 
was  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  After  the  first  IS  minutes  of 
heating,  the  recorded  curve  of  expansion  became  a  straight  hori- 
zontal line.  Fine  Para  shows  a  slower  expansion  than  brown 
crepe.  Milling  increases  the  rate  of  expansion  and  over-milling 
will  deteriorate  fine  Para  in  this  respect  to  the  expansion  rate 
of  brown  crepe.  The  increase  of  specific  gravity  in  cured  over 
uncured  rubber  compositions  is  due  to  elimination  of  contained 
air.  The  contraction  of  a  rubber  compound  after  cure  is  greater 
than  its  expansion  during  cure. 

.\  paper  on  "The  Volume  Increase  of  Compounded  Rubber 
Under  Strain,"  by  H.  F.  Schippel,  was  particularly  interesting 
and  illustrated  by  a  simple  and  striking  experiment.  The  theory 
was  advanced  that  under  strain  the  rubber  in  a  cured  rubber 
mixing  is  drawn  away  from  each  particle  of  mineral  matter, 
forming  vacua  on  opposite  sides  of  the  particle.  This  condition 
results  in  a  distinct  increase  in  volume  varying  with  the  elonga- 
tion and  is  made  evident  experimentally  by  an  apparent  decrease 
of  specific  gravity. 

The  experiment  used  in  illustration  was  as  follows :  a  cured 
high-grade  compounded  ring,  suitably  proportioned  as  to  di- 
ameter and  weight  was  stretched  over  a  short  cylinder  of  par- 
afiine  and  a  light  elastic  band  snapped  over  both.  This  com- 
l)ination  was  seen  to  float  in  a  tall  glass  vessel  of  water.  That 
the  floating  effect  was  due  entirely  to  the  presence  of  vacua 
formed  by  stretching  the  ring  over  the  paraftine  plug  was  demon- 
strated by  removing  the  ring  from  its  strained  position  and 
holding  it  in  place  on  top  of  the  paraffin,  retaining  it  there 
by  means  of  the  same  elastic  band.  When  placed  in  water  the 
combination  slowly  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  due  to 
the  lessened  volume  of  the  unstrained  ring  by  the  elimination  of 
the  vacua. 

J.  H.  Scott  led  a  symposium  on  "The  Action  of  Accelerators 
During  Vulcanization."  His  paper  was  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  Spence  and  himself  on  the  efifect  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  soda-lime  and  piperidine.  The  ideal  catalyst  is  one 
the  minimum  quantity  of  which  will  give  the  maximum  stimula- 
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tion  to  the  reaclion  combining  sulphur  with  rubber.     Nitrogenous 
compounds  are  the  most  active  catalysts. 

The  paper  of  G.  D.  Kratz,  A.  H.  Flower  and  Cole  Coolidge 
on  "The  .\ction  of  Certain  Organic  Accelerators  in  the  Vulcan- 
ization of  Rubber"  treated  on  substances  all  of  which  have  been 
discarded  in  their  practice  for  various  reasons.  The  accelerating 
effect  was  determined  in  percentage  proportion  for  each  catalyst 
treated  referred  to  that  of  aniline  as  standard,  .\nhydrous 
formaniline  was  rited  at  75  and  of  para-phenyline-diamine  at 
17.  .Accelerators  should  be  used  in  proportions  based  on  their 
molecular  weights. 

C.  W.  Bedford  and  Winfield  Scott  on  "Reactions  of  .Acceler- 
ators During  Vulcanization"  illustrated  these  reactions  by 
graphical  formulae.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  thiocar- 
banilide  is  the  most  widely  used  accelerator  in  American  prac- 
tice today.  The  presence  of  zinc  oxide  has  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence in  aiding  the  action  of  thiocarbanilide.  The  effect  of  this 
accelerator  is  not  due  to  its  splitting  off  aniline. 

D.  F.  Cranor  spoke  on  "The  Effect  of  Organic  .Accelerators 
on  the  Vulcanization  Coefficient"  with  special  reference  to 
he.xamethyl-tetramine  and  thiocarbanilide,  using  mixings  of 
smoked  sheets  100;  sulphur  6;  zinc  oxide  1.  and  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  of  hexamethyl-tetramine  and  thiocarbanilide.  Brown 
crepe  will  not  cure  satisfactorily  without  the  use  of  accelerators. 
The  presence  of  zinc  oxide  is  found  desirable  to  activate  the 
accelerators. 

The  discussion  on  the  above  papers  on  accelerators  was  very 
brief.  Dr.  L.  E.  Weber  asked  if  the  action  of  the  catalyzer  on 
the  vulcanization  of  rubber  with  sulphur  is  considered  as  apart 
from  the  polymerizing  effect  taking  place  in  the  rubber.  To 
this,  J.  H.  Scott  replied  that  a  catalyst  may  take  part  in  both 
vulcanization  and  polymerization,  but  does  not  necessarily  pol- 
ymerize the  rubber. 

G.  D.  Kratz  in  answer  to  a  question  explained  that  his  views 
were  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  Ostromislensky  on 
vulcanization. 

The  essentials  of  a  procedure  for  the  determination  of  cellu- 
lose in  rubber  goods  was  considered  by  S.  W.  Epstein  and  R.  L. 
Moore  and  details  of  a  proposed  method  given.  This  method 
is  conducted  in  three  stages:  (1)  digestion  for  four  hours  in 
cresol,  (2)  treatment  with  hot  ten  per  cent  solution  of  hydro- 
chloride acid,  (3)  acetylation  of  the  cellulose.  The  loss  of 
weight  due  to  acetylation  represents  cellulose. 

Reviewing  and  summarizing  the  investigations  of  Eaton, 
Grantham  and  Day:  H.  P.  Stevens;  and  Philip  Schidrowitz. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Tuttle  in  his  paper  on  "The  Variability  of  Crude 
Rubber,"  stated  that  this  variability  is  measured  by  the  differ- 
ences in  effect  of  the  accelerating  substances  natural  to  the 
latex  or  formed  in  the  crude  rubber  during  preparation  and 
the  retarding  agencies  introduced,  as  for  example  by  smoking. 
Such  variations  in  curing  quality  are  overcome  in  practice  by 
the  use  of  two  to  four  per  cent  of  litharge  or  one-half  to  one 
per  cent  of  ordinary  organic  accelerators,  such  as  aniline  or 
hexamethyline-tetramine.  The  work  of  Eaton  shows  the  vari- 
ation the  natural  accelerators  present  and  not  the  variation  of 
the  rubber  itself. 

Dr.  Tuttle  expressed  the  view  that  tensile  strength  compared 
to  rate  of  cure  determines  the  value  of  a  rubber  in  practical 
use.  For  example,  a  slow-curing  rubber  with  low  tensile  strength 
can  be  rendered  satisfactory  for  use  by  the  addition  of  an  ac- 
celerator which  will  increase  its  speed  of  vulcanization  and  raise 
its  tensile  to  that  of  a  rubber  naturally  possessing  these  qualities. 

D.  C.  Cranor  advocated  the  use  of  the  load  required  to  pro 
duce  a  standard  elongation  as  the  determining  factor  in  prac- 
tical cvahiation  of  crude  rubber  under  manufacturing  conditions. 
Mr.  Postmontier  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Rubber  Division  take  under  consideration  and  later  report 
practical  methods  of  testing  the  variability  of  crude  rubber 


under    conditions    prevalent    in    the    manufacture    of    rubber 
goods. 

H.  P.  Gurney,  in  considering  "Some  Methods  of  Testing  the 
Hardness  of  Vulcanized  Rubber,"  compared  the  durometer  of 
Shore :  the  plastometer  of  Puscy  and  Jones ;  the  resiliometer 
of  Widney,  and  the  densimeter  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  Hard- 
ness of  rubber  was  defined  as  the  force  required  to  displace  a 
unit  volume  of  rubber  and  may  be  expressed  bv  the  formula : 
M 

UT' 

H,  indicates  hardness ;  M,  mass ;  L.  the  load  applied,  and  T, 
duration  of  time  of  load  application. 

"The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Crimson  .Antimony"  was  briefly 
treated  by  J.  M.  Bierer,  who  reported  that  the  most  practical 
method  found  after  extended  study  was  by  the  formation  of 
antimony  chloride  by  direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metal  and 
subsequent  conversion  of  the  product  into  antimony  tri-sulphide. 

"Carbon  Black— Its  Properties  and  Uses,"  by  G.  St.  J.  Perrott, 
read  before  the  Division  of  Industrial  Chemists  and  Chemical 
Engineers,  was  by  request  of  Dr.  Tuttle  read  again  before  the 
Rubber  Division.  General  description  of  the  manufacturing 
process  and  machinery  employed  was  given  and  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  Carbon  black  has  many  industrial  uses,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  manufacture  of  printing  inks  and  rubber 
goods,  10,000,000  pounds  annually  being  used  in  printing  ink  and 
20.000,000  pounds  annually  in  rubber  goods,  chiefly  in  tires.  The 
form  of  apparatus  used  in  the  condensation  of  the  black  from 
the  burning  gas  produces  either  "short"  or  "long"  black,  so 
called  because  of  the  short  buttery  consistency  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  oil  and  black  in  printer's  ink  or  the  opposite  tendency 
of  the  mixture  to  draw  out  when  separated  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  By  microscopic  examination  the  difference  is  seen 
to  he  due  to  a  tendency  in  the  case  of  "long"  black  for  the 
particles  of  the  pigment  to  agglomerate.  The  diameter  of  car- 
bon black  particles  varies   from  75  to  100  millimicrons. 

.A  short  descriptive  paper,  "Research  on  Zinc  Products  for 
the  Rubber  Industry,"  was  presented  by  P.  R.  CroU  and  I.  R. 
Ruby. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  program  of  papers  and  for  other 
reasons  the  following  were  omitted  or  read  by  title :  C.  Olin 
North,  "The  Effect  of  Compounding  Ingredients  on  the  Physi- 
cal Properties  of  Rubber."  (Omitted.)  "Symposium  on  the 
Testing  of  Pigments."  (Omitted.)  C,  P.  Fox,  "Laboratory 
.Aprons."  (Omitted.)  H.  E.  Simmons,  "The  Value  of  a  Li- 
brary to  the  Rubber  Laboratory."     (By  title.) 

.All  papers  read  at  the  meeting  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
.American  Chemical  Society  and  will  not  be  published  until 
released  by  that  body. 

The  report  of  the  Fruit-Jar  Committee  was  filed.  The  efforts 
of  manufacturers  and  leading  jobbers  to  educate  jar-ring  users 
was  endorsed  and  dependence  on  their  guaranties  advised.  The 
committee  endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  ITnitcd  States 
Bureau  of  .Agriculture,  States  Relation  Section,  on  jar  rings, 
with  tests,  adapted  for  use  at  the  counter  and  in  the  kitchen  for 
determining  jar-ring  quality.  Another  test  was  added,  namely, 
pinching  the  flange  of  the  ring  folded  each  way.  The  rubber 
should  not  show  cracking  under  this  treatment. 

The  sessions  of  the  Rubber  Division  closed  with  the  election 
of  the  following  oflncers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Ch.mrm.vn:  Dr.  \V.  K.  Lewis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Vice-Ch.\trman:  George  D.  Kratz,  Falls  Rubber  Co. 

Secretary  :  Arnold  H.  Smith,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  M.  Bierer,  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Co.:  W.  W.  Evans,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  C.  W. 
Sanderson,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. ;  J.  W.  Scott,  Plexus  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.;  George  Oenslager,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 

THE  NATURE  OF  VULCANIZATION.  points  to  very  incomplete  vulcanization.     This  docs  not  happen 

/>'.v  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens'  with    moderately    under-vulcanized    rubber.      Harries    and    Fon- 

P-'^RT  I.  robert  e-xtracted  a  large  quantity  (500  grms.)  with  acetone  for  a 

THE  COMBINATION  OF  RUBBER  WITH  SULPHUR.  long  period   (60  days)."    At  the  end,  the  rubber  contained  only 

To  THEORIES  have  been  put   forward   to  explain   the   change  0.29  per  cent  of  sulphur.     It  was  assumed  that,  given  sufficient 

which  takes  place  in  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  time,    this    residue    would    eventually    have    been    removed    and 

of    rubber    when    vulcanized.      According    to    one    theory,  therefore  the  sample  may  be  said  to  contain  no  combined  sulphur, 

vulcanization   is   primarily   an   adsorption   process;   according   to  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  rubber  taken  for  extraction  and 

the  second,   a  chemical  reaction   is  involved,  the   sulphur  enter-  the  defects  of  the  extraction  apparatus,  it  appeared  probable  that 

ing    into    a    chemical    combination    with    the   rubber   hydrocar-  this  result  would  be  more  quickly  obtained  by  the  extraction  of 

bon.      It   would,    however,    appear    that    those    who    uphold    the  small   samples,   rolled   very   thin,   using  a   form  of  apparatus  in 

physical   theory   admit   the   possibility   of   a   subsequent   chemical  which    extraction    takes   place    at    the    boiling   point    of    acetone 

combination  of  the   rubber  and   sulphur  taking  place,  while  the  (Analyst,  1913,  38,  143). 

supporters  of  the  chemical  theory  admit  that  adsorption  of  the  I  determined  therefore  to  vulcanize  a  mixture  of  Para'  rub- 
sulphur  may  precede  chemical  combination.  It  remains  to  be  ber  and  10  per  cent  of  sulphur  under  the  same  conditions  as  em- 
shown  whether  or  no  the  technical  efifect  of  vulcanization  can  ployed  by  Harries,  that  is  for  30  minutes  at  145  degrees  C,  but  in 
be  produced  without  any  chemical  combination  between  sulphur  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet  ^—1  mm.  thick  so  to  obtain  uniform 
and  rubber  hydrocarbon  taking  place.  vulcanization.     At  the  same  time  a  second  experiment  was  made 

The    systematic    researches    of    Spence    and    his    collaborators  with  the  same  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur,  vulcanizing  for  19 

("Kolloid  Zeitsehrift,"  1911,  8,  304;  9,  300;  1912,  10,  300;  11,  28,  minutes  only.     It  is  well  known  that  Para  rubber  from  different 

274;   1913,  265),  which  in  the  main  have  been  corroborated  by  sources  varies  in  rate  of  vulcanization.     The  experiments  were 

later  work,  clearly  show  that  sulphur  enters  into  chemical  com-  therefore  extended  to  include  a  sample  of  fast  vulcanizing  planta- 

bination  with  rubber  during  the  ordinary  vulcanizing  process  as,  tion    Para   rubber.     Approximately   one-quarter  of   each   sample 

for  instance,  when  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur  is  heated  for  was   removed  after   1,  2,  4,  and  9  weeks,   extraction    (1   week= 

an  hour  or  two  at  temperatures  such  as  130  degrees— 150  degrees  approximately   50   hours),   and    the    sulphur   estimated   with   the 

C.     The  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  proportional  to  the  time  of  following  results : 

heating  at  a  constant   temperature ;    the   temperature   coefficient  p^^^  -Rubber  A  Vulcanized  in   Ste.^m  at  145   Degrees  C. 

normally  lies  between  2  and  3  {Ibid.,  11,  32),  but  is  considerably  ^^^.^^  „f                                                   Combined  sulphur  per  cent, 

influenced  by  catalysts   (the  so-called  accelerators).  extraction.                                                   (i)30min.      (2)  19  min. 

More   recently   the   subject  has   been   studied   by   Harries   and  2  weeks   . .......... ...... ...... ......        1.54                  0.96 

Fonrobert  (Berlin,  1916,  49,  1196,  1390);  these  authors,  without  ^  weeks  i;4?  aw 

controverting  the  work  of  Spence,  claim  that  vulcanization  is  es-  n          ,-,              ,, 

...           u     •     I                      J     u  ■-       1       •     J       uu              v  Para  Rubber  B. 
sentially  a   physical  process  and   that   vulcanized   rubber  can  be 

prepared  which  is  free  from  combined  sulphur.     This  conclusion  (3)  a"d  (4)  were  vulcanized  to  correspond  with   (1)   and   (2> 

is  based  on  one  vulcanizing  experiment  only,  carried  out  on  a  above.    They  were  extracted  for  periods  of  2  weeks  and  9  weeks, 

rather  large  scale.     The  acetone-extracted  vulcanizate  was  prac-  fxtr'ac'tion                                                      *'nT  M^'^'''  ^"'"'''m'^fQ  '^^•"*' 

tically  free   from   sulphur.     In   the  course  of  my  own   work  on  2  weeks'  l.U      '  0.67 

vulcanization    I    have    made    numerous    sulphur    estimations    in  9  weeks   1.08  0.70 

acetone-extracted  vulcanizates  but  have  never  obtained  a  figure  Fast    Vulcanizing    Para    Rubber    C. 

comparable  to  that  of  Harries.  It  was  therefore  thought  advis-  This  sample  was  treated  similarly  to  B. 

able  to  carry  out  a  control  of  Harries'  vulcanization  experiment  .Analyses  were  made  in  duplicate. 

before  proceeding  with  further  research.  Period  of                                                      Combined  sulphur  per  cent. 

There   are   several  points  in   regard   to   Harries'   experimental  extraction.                                                       (5)  30  mm.      (6)  19  mm. 

procedure  which  are  open  to  criticism.     The  rubber  was  mixed  2  weeks   f  2.69  1.40 

with  10  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  disks  vulcanized  for  a  short  time  12.39                  i'47 

(^-hour)   at  a  fairly  high  temperature   (145  degrees  C).     The  9  weeks  (2:33  1:46 

thickness  of  the  disks  is  not.  given  but,  as  these  were  used  for  j,,,    vulcanised    specimens    were    subjected    to    physical    tests, 

tensile  tests  with  a  Schopper  machine,  they  were  probably  5-6  Ri^g.^h^ped   test  pieces  gave  the  following  results- 

mm.  thick  so  as  to  give  a  ring  of  standard  size.     It  is  doubtful  .^ime  of          Breaking     Final  length 

whether    sufficient    time    was    given    for    the    heat    to    penetrate  Rubber                                      vulcanizing     strain,  grms.       (original 

evenly  through  so  thick  a  layer  of  rubber,  and  it  is  probable  that  ^"""nl^A (minutes).      per  |q-^nim.     lengih=l). 

the  outer  layers  were  more  fully  vulcanized  than  the  inner  parts  a]  'b , 30  750  il'l 

of  the  disks.  It  is  stated  that  the  conditions  of  vulcanization  were  (4i  ....[.[.[...'..'.'.'.'...'.'.  19  290  12!2- 
similar  to  those  technically  used  in  the  manufacture  of  inner  (|)  !\:[[[[.'.\'.'.',\'.'.'..::\\  19  "90  n'.l 
tubes,  but  these  latter  usually  contain  an  appreciable  proportion  With  regard  to  these  fjgures,  the  breaking  strain  of  (5)  is 
of  antimony  sulphide  in  addition  to  the  sulphur  which  facilitates  only  a  little  below  that  normally  given  for  a  fully  vulcanized 
the  conduction  of  heat  through  the  mass,  also  of  "accelerators"  Para  rubber.  This  sample  contains  about  2.4  per  cent  of  com- 
which  are  capable  of  reducing  the  time  required  for  vulcanization  bined  sulphur  whereas  a  fully  vulcanized  rubber  usually  contains 
from  one-half  to  one-third  of  that  otherwise  required.  It  is  2.8—3  per  cent  calculated  on  the  rubber  (coefficient  of  vulcaniza- 
stated  that  the  physical  qualities  of  the  vulcanized  rubber  were  tion).  The  breaking  strains  of  (1)  and  (3)  are  not  much  over 
satisfactory,  but  the  tensile  figures  are  not  given  and  the  fact  that  one-half  of  what  would  be  obtained  if  fullv  vulcanized.  The 
the  rubber  became  soft  and  sank  together  during  extraction  .  Presumably  the  extraction  was  not  carried  on  during  the  night  as  the 
■  apparatus    was    leaky.      Sixty    days    mav    therefore    be    taken 

iDr.    H.    P.    .Stevens    in    "The    Journal    of    the    Society    of    Chemical    In-  about  500  hours, 

dustry,"  July   15.    1919.  a  That  is,  derived  from  Hevea  brasiliensis. 
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final  length  (length  at  the  moment  of  rupture)  corresponds 
throughout  with  the  breaking  strain  and  tends  to  give  a  lower 
figure,  the  higher  the  breaking  strain.  It  may  be  said  that  (1) 
and  (3)  are  quite  typical  of  a  moderately  under-vulcanized  rub- 
ber. All  vulcanized  specimens,  even  those  vulcanized  for  19 
minutes  only,  swell  but  do  not  dissolve  in  cold  benzene. 

These  analytical  results  show  clearly  that,  within  the  limit 
of  accuracy  of  the  sulphur  estimations  (the  rubber  being  in  the 
form  of  thin  sheet),  the  whole  of  the  so-called  free  sulphur  is  ex- 
tracted in  two  weeks.  A  further  seven  weeks'  extraction  did  not 
reduce  the  amount  of  combined  sulphur.  To  judge  from  the 
figures  for  the  rubber  A,  the  extraction  of  free  sulphur  is  com- 
plete in  one  week  (say  SO  hours),  and  for  technical  work  a  5 — 10 
hours'  extraction  is  usually  regarded  as  sufficient. 

These  results  are  in  total  disagreement  with  those  obtained  by 
Harries  and  Fonrobert.  All  three  specimens  of  raw  rubber 
contained  over  1  per  cent  of  combined  sulphur  after  9  weeks' 
extraction  when  cured  for  30  minutes  at  145  degrees  C.  (45 
pounds  steam  pressure),  whereas  Harries  and  Fonrobert  ob- 
tained only  0.29  per  cent  under  less  favorable  conditions  for  the 
e.xtraction  of  the  free  sulphur.  When  vulcanized  for  only  19 
minutes,  the  figures  for  combined  sulphur  are  more  than  double 
those  obtained  by  Harries  and  Fonrobert.  One  can  only  con- 
clude that  these  investigators  were  working  with  an  excessively 
slow  vulcanizing  and  inferior  quality  of  rubber  or  that,  owing 
to  the  thickness  of  the  disks  used  and  the  short  time  of  vul- 
canization, or  for  some  other  reason,  the  rubber  was  only  sur- 
face vulcanized.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  technical  effect 
of  vulcanization  has  not  been  obtained  without  an  appreciable 
amount  of  sulphur  becoming  insoluble  in  acetone,  that  is  pre- 
sumably combined  with  the  caoutchouc  hydrocarbon. 
Fart  U. 
the  action  of  solvents  on  vulcanized  rubber. 

Although  the  process  of  vulcanization  is  of  enormous  technical 
importance,  it  is  not  possible  to  formulate  a  definition  of  vulcani- 
zation which  will  enable  a  sharp  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
a  vulcanized  and  an  unvulcanized  rubber.  Technically,  vulcaniza- 
tion produces  a  physically  improved  product,  showing  greater 
indifference  to  changes  of  temperature  and  greater  tensile 
strength  and  elasticity.  Of  the  ordinary  soft  vulcanized  goods, 
2 — 4  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  cannot  be  extracted  with  acetone — 
the  so-called  combined  sulphur.  By  "undervulcanizing,"  the 
amount  is  smaller  and  the  product  is  softer  and  physically 
weaker,  as  already  shown  in  Part  I.  If  the  vulcanization  be 
carried  to  its  limits,  hard  resilient  solid  (vulcanite  or  hard  rub- 
ber) is  produced,  and  up  to  32  or  33  per  cent  of  sulphur  may 
remain  undissolved  after  prolonged  acetone  extraction. 

Solvents  such  as  benzene  and  carbon  bisulphide  are  frequently 
employed  to  differentiate  between  vulcanized  and  unvulcanized 
rubber  (compare  Harries,  Berlin,  1916.  49,  1196),  on  the  assump- 
tion that  vulcanized  rubber  is  insoluble  and  unvulcanized  rub- 
ber soluble,  but  tests  with  different  solvents  under  different 
conditions  showed  that  the  "solubility''  of  vulcanized  rubber  in 
organic  solvents  is  dependent  on  (1)  the  nature  of  the  solvent, 
(2)  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  solvent,  (3)  the  temperature, 
(4)  the  degree  of  vulcanization,  and  (5)  the  age  of  the  vul- 
canized specimen.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  progressive 
solubility  in  benzene  of  rubber  "vulcanized"  with  benzoyl  per- 
oxide ("Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  1917, 
109),  the  rubber  tending  to  insolubility  in  benzene  with  intensifi- 
cation of  the  vulcanizing  conditions  as,  for  instance,  by  in- 
creasing the  proportion  of  benzoyl  peroxide.  Vulcanization 
with  sulphur  and  with  benzoyl  peroxide  is  therefore  analogous 
as  regards  the  physical  properties  and  solubility  of  the  vulcani- 
zate. 

Raw  Rubber.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  raw  rubber  is 
soluble  in  solvents  such  as  benzene  and  carbon  bisulphide,  but 
in    many   cases    the    solubility   is   only   partial    after    months    of 


immersion  in  the  solvent.     It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between: 

(a)  Rubber  obtained  by  evaporation  or  coagulation  without 
mechanical  working— at  the  most,  a  pressing  of  the  clot  to 
expel  part  of  the  mother  liquor  and  facilitate  drying.  To  this 
class  belong  the  so-called  plantation  sheet  rubber,  "fine  Para," 
and  most  wild  sorts. 

(b)  Rubber  which  has  been  worked  (creped)  after  coagulation 
in  the  moist  state  or  by  subsequent  working  (mastication)  of 
the  dry  rubber  of  the  type  described  under  (a).  The  working, 
whether  creping  or  mastication,  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
rubber   through   differentially   geared   rollers. 

Rubber  in  category  (a),  w^hen  immersed  in  a  solvent,  swells 
considerably  unless  of  low  quality,  i.e.  degraded*  rubber  which 
is  soft,  adhesive,  or  even  semi-fluid,  owing  to  unsatisfactory 
treatment  in  preparation  or  preservation.  Taking  the  case  of 
plantation  sheet  or  dry  Para  rubber,  the  rubber  swells  enormous- 
ly and  gradually  passes  into  solution,  the  mass  of  rubber 
retaining  its  swollen  skeleton  form.  After  a  long  period  and 
treatment  with  fresh  solvent,  the  skeleton  may  collapse,  leaving 
a  slimy  deposit  rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  probable  that  the  reten- 
tion in  shape  and  only  gradual  dissolution  is  caused  by  a  network 
of  protein  films  formed  when  the  rubber  is  coagulated.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  rubber  coagulated  with  tannin  or 
products  containing  tannin  which  act  on  and  toughen  the  protein 
films.  The  reticulated  structure  of  these  films  is  microscopically 
visible  if  thin  pieces  of  the  rubber  are  swollen  in  benzene  with 
due  care. 

Rubber  in  category  (b)  readily  dissolves  in  benzene;  the 
amount  of  swelling  depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
including  the  degree  of  working  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Caspari  ("Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  1913, 
1041),  separated  samples  of  rubber  into  a  soluble  and  a  "pectous" 
variety  by  prolonged  extraction  with  petrol  ether  in  the  cold.  I 
have  repeated  Caspari's  experiments  but  was  unable  to  obtain 
concordant  results  in  repeat  extractions.  The  proportion  of 
soluble  to  "pectous"  appeared  to  depend  on  the  period  of 
extraction.  Moreover,  I  found  that  the  "pectous  fraction,"  if 
allowed  to  stand  sufficiently  long  in  cold  petroleum  spirit,  dis- 
solved wholly  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  slimy 
nitrogenous  matter  which  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
vessel,  so  that  the  behavior  of  petroleum  spirit  as  a  solvent 
differed  from  that  of  benzene  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  Petrol- 
eum spirit  is  merely  a  less  effective  solvent  than  benzene. 

Raw  and  vulcanized  rubber  exhibit  varying  behavior  when 
immersed  in  a  solvent.  This  should  be  noted  as  indicating  the 
degree  of  "solubility."'  The  most  readily  soluble  rubber  dis- 
solves with  little  or  no  swelling,  almost  like  a  crystalloid.  A 
less  easily  soluble  rubber  swells  before  dissolving.  As  the 
volume  of  the  gel  increases,  more  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
producing  a  permanent  emulsion  with  excess  of  solvent.  Vigor- 
ous shaking  is  necessary  and  eventually  one  arrives  at  a  .stage 
when  gelatinous  flakes  remain  "undissolved."  This  marks  the 
limit  of  "solubility."  Beyond  this  stage,  the  more  fully  the 
rubber  is  vulcanized  (i.e.,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  combined 
sulphur),  the  less  the  rubber  swells  in  the  solvent. 

VuLC.'VNizED  Rubber.  No  investigations  have  been  published 
dealing  with  the  solunility  of  vulcanized  rubber  in  solvents  such 
as  benzene  and  carbon  bisulphide.  The  general  impression  is 
that  vulcanized  rubber  is  insoluble  in  contrast  to  the  solubility 
of  raw  rubber.  In  connection  with  the  previous  paper  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit  of  combined  sulphur 
which  would  confer  the  property  of  insolubility  in  organic  solv- 
ents. Preliminary  experiments  showed  that  the  quantity  of 
combined  sulphur  required  to  confer  insolubility  as  above  de- 
fined was  very  small,  and  it  was  therefore  found  impracticable 
to  vulcanize  at  the  previous  temperature  of  145  degrees  C.  as  the 

*  The  term  "depolymerized"  is  ii.'sually  cw 
a  molecular  change  for  which  proof  is  w.nnl 
term  "degraded." 
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time  (It  heating  was  too  short  and  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
digester  could  not  be  raised  sufficiently  rapidly  to  enable  accurate 
measurements  to  be  made  of  the  time  of  heating.  Therefore  a 
lower  temperature  was  chosen.  Specimens  consisting  of  90 
parts  of  raw  rubber  and  10  parts  of  sulphur  were  vulcanized 
for  30.  40,  50,  and  60  minutes  at  125  degrees  C,  at  which 
temperature  the  rate  of  vulcanization  was  reduced  to  about  one- 
seventh  of  that  at  145  degrees  C. 

The  following  figures  were  obtained  after  exhaustive  extrac- 
tion of  the  vulcanized  specimens  with  acetone  at  the  boling 
point: — 

Minutes  Vulcan- 
ized at  125  Sulphur 
Degrees  C.  Per  Cent. 

(1)30     0.27 

(2)40     0.39 

(3)  50     0.45 

(4)  60     0.54 

These  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  combined  sulphur 

is  approximately  proportional  to  the  time  of  heating,  as  in  the 
case  of  more  fully  vulcanized  rubber. 

.\fter  standing  24  hours,  small  pieces  of  the  vulcanizates  were 
allowed  to  swell  in  benzene  overnight.  On  shaking,  (1)  dis- 
solved readily,  giving  an  apparently  homogeneous  solution;  (2) 
appeared  to  be  only  partly  dissolved  and  the  solution  was  ropy ; 
(3)  gave  a  swollen  mass  which  was  broken  up  on  shaking, 
gelatinous  lumps  remaining  visible ;  (4)  was  unaffected  by  shak- 
ing, the  swollen  mass  remaining  unbroken.  We  have  therefore 
the  transition  states  between  solubility  and  insolubility  of  the 
vulcanizate  in  benzene,  and  according  to  Harries,  (1)  might  be 
taken  as  the  unvulcanized  or  metastable  form,  while  (4)  cer- 
tainly represents  the  stable  or  vulcanized  form.  On  this  basis 
about  ^  per  cent,  of  combined  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  confer 
the  property  of  insolubility  in  benzene. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

SWELLING  OF  RUBBER  IN  SOLVENTS.i 

For  rubber,  the  rate  of  swelling  in  a  solvent  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  used ;  the  origin  and  purity  of  the  rubber ; 
the  coefficient  of  vulcanization,  and  the  temperature.  The  rate 
and  extent  of  swelling  are  believed  to  provide  a  more  rapid  and 
reliable  indication  of  the  "nerve"  of  rubber  that  is  given  by 
viscosity  measurements.  Most  of  the  materials  present  in 
technical  raw  rubbers,  such  as  resins,  do  not  interfere  with 
the  "turgescence"  curve,  but  the  natural  proteins  retard  arrival 
at  the  critical  point  at  which  the  rubber  loses  its  tenacity  and 
resistance  to  stretching,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  quantity 
can  be  estimated  from  this  effect. 

With  vulcanized  rubber,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  mineral 
fillers  and  of  factice  the  more  rapidly  this  "critical  point  of 
turgescence"  is  attained.  Decrease  in  the  proportion  of  rubber 
and  increase  in  that  of  sulphur  diminishes  the  rate  of  swelling. 
The  rate  of  swelling  may  be  measured  gravimetrically  or  voiu- 
metically.  The  latter  being  more  convenient.  A  modification 
of  Justin-Mueller's  apparatus  for  the  examination  of  cotton 
during  mercerization  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry," 1914.  page  1201)   is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

The  order  of  various  solvents  in  their  effect  on  vulcanized 
rubber  has  been  found  experimentally  to  be  tetrachloroethane, 
carbon  disulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  petroleum  spirit  (boil- 
ing at  158-212  degrees  F.),  and  benzene.  The  rate  of  swelling 
in  the  boiling  solvents  or  their  vapors  is  much  greater,  but  the 
results  for  the  various  solvents  are  less  comparable,  due  to 
the  diflferences  in  temperature.  The  advantage  of  tetrachloro- 
ethane over  carbon  disulphide  at  the  same  temperature  is  only 
slight  by  volume,  but  much  greater  by  weight.  The  relative 
positions  of  petroleum  spirits  and  benzene  are  reversed  if  the 
swelling  is  measured  by  increase  in  weight. 

The  values  of  the  swelling  constant,  x,  calculated  by  Kirchoff's 


formula  Q  =  KS.r,  where  S  is  one  hundred  times  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solvent,  K  tlie  volume  before  swelling,  and  Q  the 
maximum  volume,  were  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Solvent.  Swelling  Constant. 

Tetrachloroethane    2.107 

Carhon    tetrachloride    1.872 

Carbon    disulphide    1.747 

Henzene     1.672 

Petroleum   spirit    1.245 

Heptane     1.727 

Tetrachloroethylene    2.072 

Pcntachluroethanc    1.987 

PREPARATION  OF  RAW  RUBBER. 

In  reviewing  recent  investigations  on  the  production  of  raw 
rubber,  E.  de  Wildeman  finds  that  fine  hard  Para  is  generally 
not  superior  to  plantation  rubber.  In  the  preparation  of  planta- 
tion rubber  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  excessive  dilution  of  the 
latex;  use  the  least  quantity  of  coagulant;  use  bisulphite,  and 
smoke  the  rubber  at  not  exceeding  55  degrees  C.  (133  degrees 
F.).  Smoking  should  begin  one  day  after  milling  the  rubber 
and  continue  for  two  weeks  after  the  rubber  is  dry.  Sheet 
rubber  is  superior  to  crepe,  and  the  latter  is  better  thick  than 
thin.  It  IS  recommended  that  as  few  forms  of  rubber  as  possible 
be  made  and  preference  is  given  to  smoked  sheet.  {"Le 
Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutta-Pcrcha,"  volume  16,  1919,  pages  9826-29.) 

COAGULATION    OF   HEVEA   LATEX.- 

Reviewing  the  researcnes  on  latex  coagulation,  G.  Vernet 
shows  that  the  results  obtained  with  latex  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  ammonia  may  be  very  misleading,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  fresh  latex.  This  may  account  for  some 
of  the  results  by  the  advocates  of  the  enzyme  theory  of  coagula- 
tion. 

Regarding  the  various  theories  advanced  by  others,  the 
author  concludes  that  the  function  of  the  protein  constituents 
of  the  latex  is  of  first  importance  in  coagulation.  All  the  exper- 
iments made  in  this  connection  can  be  explained  by  the  reac- 
tions of  these  proteins.  Coagulation  results  from  an  insoluble 
condition  of  the  proteins.  Drying  and  centrifugal  separation 
are  not  alone  able  to  produce  coagulation,  but  may  assist  sepa- 
ration in  presence  of  ordinary  coagulants.  Without  the  use  of 
coagulants  these  processes  simply  increase  concentration  of  the 
latex  and  gradual  coalescence  of  the  rubber  globules,  leaving 
the  proteins  entirely  reiriovable  by  washing.  While  the  possible 
activity  of  enzymes  during  spontaneous  coagulation  of  latex 
cannot  be  denied,  it  is  significant  that  their  presence  has  not 
been  directly  demonstrated  and  that  coagulation  can  be  ex- 
plained  satisfactorily  without  assuming  their  existence. 

Latex  below  39.2  degrees  F.  can  be  preserved  perfectly  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  by  tapping  with  careful  exclusion  of 
micro-organisms  and  collecting  in  sterilized  glass  tubes  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  samples  which  remain  liquid  a  month  or 
more. 

Spontaneous  coagulation  can  be  satisfactorily  obtained  with 
ordinary  latex  by  adding  one  to  ten  grams  of  sugar  per  liter, 
excluding  air  during  coagulation  and  maintaining  the  tempera- 
ture at  86  to  113  degrees  F.  Serum  from  a  previous  coagula- 
tion or  a  selected  growth  of  micro-organisms  may  be  employed 
as  a  further  aid.  Latex  so  treated  will  coagulate  with  perfect 
evenness  if  diluted  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  water. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE    UNITED   STATES. 

PRESERVATIVE  COMPOSITION  for  treating  rubber  fabric,  compris- 
ing a  mixture  of  tar,  pitch,  resin,  rubber  cement,  fish  glue, 
glycerine,  and  turpentine.  (Richard  E.  Thierfelder  and  John 
Schmaelzle,  Jr.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,312,007.) 

Process  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber,  which  comprises  mixing  an 
organic  vulcanizing  agent  and  red  lead  with  rubber  and  vulcan- 
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izing  the  mixUire.  (.Sheldon  P.  Thachcr,  VVeehawken,  New  Jer- 
sey, assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  United 
States  patent  No.  1,312,144.) 

Method  of  Recovering  Rubber  Solvent  in  the  manufacture 
of  articles  by  the  dipping  method.  The  dipping  form,  coated 
with  the  rubber  solution,  is  passed  though  a  bath  which  is 
mutually  soluble  with  the  rubber  solvent  but  not  with  the  rub- 
ber. The  Solvent  is  recovered  from  the  bath  by  agitating  the 
latter  with  oil.  permitting  the  mixture  to  settle  and  separate, 
the  solvent  being  taken  up  by  the  oil.  (John  D.  Morron,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City.     United  Stales  patent  No.   1,312.452.) 

THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Process  for  Regener.-\ting  Vulc.vnized  Rubber  by  which  linely 
divided  rubber  is  heated  in  an  oil-jacketed  vessel,  after  removal 
of  its  contained  air  by  vacuum,  to  a  uniform  high  temperature. 
(The  Dunlop  Co.,  Limited,  assignee  of  Douglas  F.  Twiss,  both  of 
P,irmingham,  Warwick,  England.  Canadian  patent  No.   192,356.) 

ViLCANizixG  Process.  An  accelerator  for  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber  consisting  of  an  alkali  metal  dissolved  in  a  fluid  or 
readily  fusible  organic  hydroxy-compound  other  than  glycerol 
or  glycol  and  of  predominant  hydroxylic  character,  such  as  butyl 
or  amyl  alcohol  or  an  aromatic  hydroxy-compound  such  as 
phenol.  (The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Westminster.  Lon- 
don, assignee  of  D.  F.  Twiss,  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwick,  both  in 
England.     Canadian  patent  No.  192,470.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Lamp  Black  is  rendered  dustless  by  mixing  with  water  to 
form  a  paste,  adding  2/5  per  cent  of  resin  oil,  and  then  heating 
to  drive  oflf  the  water.  (E.  L.  Curbishley,  Wood  Lea,  Albert 
Road,  Cheadle  Hulme,  Cheshire.    British  patent  No.  127,770.) 

VuLCANizABLE  PLASTIC  COMPOSITION.  Example  of  proportions 
is:  60  parts  of  reclaimed  rubber,  30  parts  of  leather  waste,  and 
10  parts  of  ground  tire  cover.  The  product  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  leather  or  for  solid  tires,  floor  coverings,  engine 
packing,  pump  valves,  etc.  (W.  S.  Smith,  The  Drive,  Fulham 
Road,  London.     British  patent  No.  127,932.) 

Cement  for  the  repair  of  apertures  in  submerged  ships  con- 
sists of  five  parts  by  weight  of  crude  rubber  dissolved  in  naph- 
tha; three  parts  of  rosin;  two  parts  of  white  lead;  nine  parts 
of  coal  pitch;  and  one-quarter  part  of  shellac.  The  mixture  is 
used  hot  to  cement  metal  surfaces  and  may  be  applied  to  cloth 
to  form  an  adhesive  patch.  It  may  be  thinned  with  naphtha  and 
used  as  a  paint.  (V.  Revello,  28  George  street,  CardifT,  Glamor- 
ganshire.    British  patent  No.  128,755.) 

GERMANY. 

Regeneration  of  Vulcanized  Rubber  is  effected  by  heating  the 
material  to  a  high  temperature  without  melting,  in  a  vacuum 
or  in  an  inert  gas.  The  harmful  effect  of  the  air  on  heated  rub- 
ber is  avoided  by  rapid  cooling  by  treatment  with  cold  water 
or  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  or  alkali.  (B.  J.  F.  Varinhorst. 
The  Hague,  and  J.  G.  Fol,  Delft,  Netherlands.  German  patent 
No.  302,995.     March  19,  1914.) 

Process  of  Separating  Fibrous  Materials  from  Vulcanized 
Rubber  Goods.  The  material  is  finely  divided  and  stirred  for  a 
short  time  with  slightly  warm  water.  The  fibers  become  wet 
more  easily  than  the  rubber  and  sink,  while  the  rubber  particles 
float  and  are  skimmed  off  the  surface.  (W.  Golombek,  Span- 
dau,  German  patent  No.  303,171,  June  24.  1916. 


OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

NO.  490,730.     Process  of   making  a   product   to   repl, 
and  other  .similar  substances.    Naamlooze 
landsche    Maatschappij    tot   Exploitate   va 
492.I40.     Process   of   manufacturing   a   substance  having  caoutchouc   as 
base.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohi( 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

ALUNDU.M    CRUCIBLES    AND    THIMBLES. 

ALUNDUM  is  an  electric  furnace  product  of  exccpti.nally 
high  melting  point.  It  is  made  of  fusing  the  extremely 
refractory  mineral,  bauxite,  a  natural  hydrate  of  alumina,  or  a 
pure  aluminum  oxide  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace of  the  arc  type.  The  refractor>-  ma- 
terial thus  produced  contains  from  92  per 
com  to  practically  pure  aluminum  oxide, 
depending  upon  the  material  fused.  .\Iun- 
dum  not  only  has  a  high  melting  point, 
Init  it  is  not  easily  affected  by  chemicals 
and  has  a  high  heat  conductivity. 

.Alundum  is  also  prepared  in  various 
pcjrous  forms  for  laboratory  use  in  liltra- 
tii)n  and  for  extracting  soaps,  fats,  food, 
rubber,  etc.,  by  both  organic  and  inorganic 
M.lvents,  after  the  arrangement  shown  in 
the  illustration.  (Norton  Co.,  Worcester, 
.Massachusetts.) 

ELECTRIC  HEATER  FOR  THE  DISTILLATION 
OF  GASOLINE. 

The  instrument  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  constructed  according  to  a  new  idea  in 
electric  heaters  designed  in  accordance 
with  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Dean,  of  the 
United  Stales  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  spiral  heating  coil  of  nichrome  wire 
is  inserted  in  a  conical  spiral  groove,  turned 
in  a  solid  block  of  insulating  material.  The  separate 
turns  of  wire  are  in  contact  with  the  insulating  block 
for  only  a  small  part  of  their  circumference  and,  as 
a  result,  practically  no  heat  is  wasted  by  absorption  in  the 
block.  The  conical  shape  of  the  depression  in  the  block,  com- 
bined with  the  high  heat-radiating  qualities  of  the  material  ii-ed, 
causes  practically  all  of  the  heat  to  be  focused  upon  the  U^-inch 
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opening  in  the  transite  top  of  the  heater.  As  a  result  the  liask 
containing  the  gasoline  is  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  (sufficient 
to  ignite  paper  immediately)  without  the  danger  of  breakage 
due  to  contact  with  a  bare  flame  or  a  red  hot  coil.  A  variable 
rheostat  is  mounted  in  the  same  case  with  the  heating  coil,  per- 
mitteing  the  temperature  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  An 
enlarged  view,  and  partly  in  section,  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Many  additional  uses  will  be  found  for  this  device  in  the 
laboratory,  as  it  furnishes  a  rapid  and  efficient  source  of  con- 
centrated heat  which  will  be  found  preferable  to  a  gas  flame 
for  many  operations.  (Central  Scientific  Co.,  460  East  Ohio 
street,  Chicago.   Illinois.) 
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Dr.  .a.  van  Rossem  will  teach  the  chemistry  and  technology 
of  rubber  in  the  department  of  chemical  technology  in  the  Tech- 
nical High  School,  at  Delft,  Holland. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


PORTABLE  TANK  FOR  RUBBER  CEMENT. 

HE  ECONOMICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  rubber  ccmciit  to  the  various 
departments  is  a  question  of  interest  to  all  manufacturers 
that  use  this  material. 
The   cement    tank   shown   in   the   accompanying   illustration   is 
mounted    on     rub- 
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wheels 
may  be 
moved  by 
nan  who 
tlie  indivi- 
containers 
throughout 
the  entire  factory. 
The  pump  meas- 
ures one  quart 
with  a  full  stroke 
of  the  plunger,  or 
any  intermediate 
quantities  may  be 
drawn  by  adjust- 
ing the  quantity 
stops,  and  a  dis- 
charge register 
tells  the  quantity 
of  cement  dis- 
charged from  the 
pump.  A  hollow- 
ball  expansion 
chamber,  permits 
expansion  of  the 
iquid  in  the  pump 
cylinder  due  to 
changes  in  tem- 
perature. 
The  galvanized  steel  tank  is  heavily  reinforced,  all  seams 
teing  riveted  and  soldered  from  the  inside  and  outside  to  insure 
against  leaking,  and  all  openings  are  practically  air-tight.  The 
top  is  flanged  and  bolted  to  the  shell  and  may  easily  be  removed 
for  cleaning  and  a  hand-operated  agitator  insures  uniform  con- 
sistency of  the  rubber  solution.  ( S.  F.  Bowser  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.) 

RUBBER   MILL   EQUIPPED  WITH    INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR. 

Electric  drives  for  mill  lines  are  common  in  large  rubber  plants, 
but  this  method  of  drive  is  not  always  possible  or  practical  in 
the   smaller   rublier   mills.      Even   in   the   large   plants   individual 


Bowser  Rubber  Ce.mext  T. 


For  such  installations  and  the  small  rubber  manufacturer,  the 
individual  motor  driven  mill  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration has  been  designed. 

It  is  substantially  constructed  with  a  rigid  one-piece  bed- 
plate that  supports  the  mill,  drive  and  motor.  The  jack-shaft 
bearing  is  contained  in  the  housing  frame  and  is  of  the  ring- 
oiling  type.  The  outboard  bearing  is  also  ring-oiled  and  the 
reducing  gears  are  machine  cut.  This  type  of  mill  is  built  with 
two  sizes  of  rolls ;  16  by  42  inches  and  18  by  SO  inches.  (Wm.  R. 
Thropp  &  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,   New  Jersey.) 


STACKING  TOTE   BOXES. 

A  new  form  of  stacking  steel  boxes  adapted  for  use  with 
rubber  compounding  ingredients  is  here  illustrated.  It  is  stiff 
in  construction,  has  spot-welded  embossed  runners  which  pre- 
sent the  only  line  of  fric- 


CoM POUND   Boxes 


liquid  tight  if  desired.  It 
bines  maximum  strength 
Britain  Machine  Co.,  New  Britain,  Connecticut.) 


tion  and  remove  wear 
from  the  bottom  in  drag- 
ging over  the  floor.  Spot- 
welded  guides  on  the 
ends  guide  the  boxes  in- 
to stacking  position  when 
they  are  allowed  to  drop 
one  into  another.  These 
guides  in  conjunction 
with  the  runners  also 
serve  to  prevent  any 
sidewise  shifting  of 
boxes  while  being 
trucked. 

Box     weights    do    not 
vary  more  than  two  per 
cent    and    are    furnished 
s  claimed  for  this  box  that  it  com- 
vith    minimum    weight.      (The    New 


DU.\L  Motor-Driven  Mill. 


ills  are  required  for  special  work   far   from   the  mill-line,   for 
stance,  the  warming  mills  in  the  calender  room. 


BALL-BEARING  GRINDER  AND  POLISHING  LATHE. 

Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  the  machinery 
employed  in  tire  making,  for  example,  the  refinement  of  the 
bufKng  stand.  The  rough-looking,  carelessly-built  contrivances  of 
cast  iron  and  steel  of 
former  years  have  been 
replaced  by  well-de- 
signed machines,  built  of 
the  best  inaterials  and 
according  to  modern 
methods  of  constructioiL 

The  type  here  pictured 
is  mounted  on  a  rigid 
base  measuring  20  by  28 
inches.  The  steel  spin- 
dle revolves  in  ball-bear- 
ings, and  measures  1.77 
inches  in  diameter  at  the 
bearings  and  1.2S  inches 
between  the  flange,  while 
the  length  is  45.25  inches 
over  all.  It  is  belt 
driven  from  a  counter- 
shaft and  weighs  550 
pounds  net.   (The  Webster  &  Perk  Tool  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.) 


Tire-Buffing    Stand. 
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AUTOMATIC   CONTROLLER   FOR   GAS   HEATED    MACHINES. 

This  device  is  primarily  intended  for  repair  vulcanizers  but 
-^        it   is  also   designed   for   use   on   all 
other    gas-burning    steam    genera- 
tors, boilers,  etc. 

This  attachment  makes  possible 
a  constant  and  even  steam  pressure 
at  all  times  and  under  all  condi- 
tions. It  allows  a  full  flow  of  gas 
to  bring  the  steam  pressure  to  the 
desired  point  quickly  and  then 
automatically  cuts  down  the  flow 
of  gas  to  the  e.xact  amount  needed 
to  hold  that  steam  pressure.  Once 
set,  it  requires  no  further  attention. 
Co.,   .A.lliance,  Ohio.) 


Ste.^m   Pressure 
Controller. 


Controlle 


SCALES   FOR    AUTO   TIRES   AND   TUBES 

Tire  and  lube  faclory  methods 
include  checking  up  the  weights 
of  finished  tire  carcasses  and 
inner  tubes  to  insure  uniform- 
ity of  product.  This  is  usually 
done  on  ordinary  scales  that 
have  been  changed  over  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion of  a  scale  expressly  de- 
signed for  weighing  inner  tubes 
explains  itself.  For  auto  tires 
it  is  made  in  two  capacities,  10 
pounds,  and  IS  pounds,  both 
weighing  by  one-half  ounces. 
The  dial  of  these  scales  is  1.5 
inches  in  diameter,  and  fitted 
with  a  nickel-plated  brass  sash 
and  glass  measuring  15  inches 
over  all.  They  are  provided 
with  oval-shaped  brass  plat- 
forms for  conveniently  holding 
the  articles  to  be  weighed.  (John 
Chatillon  &  Sons,  85-95  Cliff 
street,  New  York. 
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THE    HAND-TYPE    LECTROFLATOR. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  bulky  tire-inflating  appar- 
atus so  often  seen  in  garages  and  service  stations  should  be  sup- 
planted by  a  more  easily  handled  device.  But  it  was  hardly  ex- 
pected that  a  light,  easily  operated  and  efficient  machine  of  the 
hand-Dortable  tvoe  would  ever  be  serviceable  as  a  practical  tire 
intlator.  However,  the  makers  of  the  machine  here  §hown  con- 
fidently describe  its  construction  and  merits. 

The  two-piece  cast-iron  housing  encloses  the  motor,  gear- 
train  and  the  con. pressor  cylinder  forming  an  air-jacket  through 
which  air  is  circulated  by  an  enclosed  fan.  The  piston  and  con- 
nection rods  are  of  aluminum  alloy  and  the  piston  is  fitted  with 
six  ground  piston  rings.  The  puppet  type  valves  are  of  brass 
with  ground  seats.  The  internal  gearing,  cylinder  and  shaft 
bearings  are  grease  lubricated  by  positive  systems. 

The  smallest  machine  has  a  capacity  of  two  cubic  feet  of  free 
air  per  minute,  sufficient  to  inflate  a  34  by  4  tire  from  flat  to  80 
pounds  in  1  3-4  minutes.  (The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing 
Co..  Baltimore,  .Maryland.) 


A     P()RT.\BLE    TiRR     iNl'L.MXiK. 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

MACHINE   FOR   FORMING  SOLID   TIRES. 

T^iiE  .MA(Hi.\E  illusirated  is  designed  to  cut  and  apply  to  a 
solid  tire  base  unvulcanizcd  rubber  to  desired  and  gradu- 
ally diminishing  widths,  placing  the  rubber  on  the  rim  auto- 
matically while  hold- 
ing and  rotating  the 
rim.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  frame 
suspended  opposite 
the  lower  rolls  of  a 
calender  on  which 
frame  is  mounted 
cutting  disks,  or 
knives,  the  sharp 
edges  of  which  are 
held  in  loose  contact 
with  the  middle  cal- 
ender roll  carrying 
a  thin  sheet  of  un- 
vulcanized  rubber, 
from  which  they  cut 
a  strip  of  rubber. 
This  strip  is  simul- 
taneously carried  to 
the  wheel  rim  upon 
which  it  is  continu- 
ously wound  until 
the  desired  height  is 
obtained. 

In     operation,     a 
supply      of     rubber 

having  been  prepared,  the  wheel  rim  .-V  is  placed  in  position  over 
an  oflf-centcr  supporting  roller  B,  the  weight  of  the  metal  rim 
presses  firmly  against  the  driving  roll  C,  which  in  turn  presses 
firmly  against  the  lower  calender  roll  D.  The  wheel  rim  is 
held  in  place  as  it  revolves  by  the  supporting  roller  B  and  side 
guide  rollers  E  and  on  the  driving  roller  C  by  side  guide  rollers 
F.  A  strip  of  rubber  of  proper  width  is  started  from  the  middle 
calender  roll  and  guided  over  roller  C  to  the  wheel  rim  A.  As 
soon  as  the  rubber  is  built  up  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  rim  flanges 
the  operator  moves  an  eccentric  cam  lever,  this  raises  a  tri- 
angular cam  which  increases  the  distance  between  the  rubber 
cutting  knives  G,  making  the  next  layer  of  rubber  sufficiently 
wide  to  extend  across  the  edges  of  the  flanges.  Each  additional 
layer  of  rubber  pushes  up  the  triangular  cam,  permitting  a  spring 
to  pull  the  knives  closer  together  and  making  each  layer  a  little 
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narrower  than  its  predecessor  until  the  proper  amount  has  been 
placed  on  the  rim.  By  setting  the  cutting  knives  at  an  angle  the 
rubber  may  be  cut  on  a  bevel,  thus  building  up  the  tire  on  a 
uniform  slant.  By  using  cams  of  different  shape,  tires  may  be 
l)uilt  up  with  sides  of  various  contours.  (Robert  McClenathen, 
assignor  to  Kelly- Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  United 
Slates  patent  No.  1,312,491.) 

PRESSURE-CURE    FOOTWEAR   VULCANIZER. 

In  vulcanizing  rubber  boots  the  chamber  containing  them  is 
list  freed  from  air  and  a  vulcanizing  medium  in  the  form  of  a 
gas  (e.g.,  carbon  dioxide)  substantially  devoid  of  free  oxygen 
admitted.  The  chamber  is  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  or  interior 
steam  coils  and  the  gas  is  preheated  and  delivered  to  the  cham- 
ber under  pressure  from  a  storage  tank  in  which  it  is  kept  under 


f^I! [T '1 
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-Apparatus  for  this  purpose  comprises  a  chamber  A,  storage 
tank  B  for  carbon  dio.xide,  a  compression  pump  C  which  may 
also  act  as  a  vacuum  pump,  a  pre-heater  D  and  a  vacuum  pump 
E.  Pipes  8,  1,  and  2  serve  to  pass  gas  which  has  entered  chamber 
back  to  the  pump  C  whence  it  traverses  the  preheater  again 
and  is  thus  circulated  until  the  required  temperature  is  reached. 
It  is  then  sealed  in  the  chamber  by  valves  9  and  10  and  after 
vulcanizing  returned  to  the  tank  B  by  pipes  7,  6  and  11  through 
the  pump  C.  The  compression  pump  is  preferably  duplex  com- 
pression ;  one  which  steadily  increases  the  pressure  without  in- 
termittent reduction.  (W.  J.  Mellersh-Jackson,  28  Southampton 
Buildings,  London.  [American  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts.]     British   patent   No.   128,852.) 
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1, 
1, 

1,312,364. 

1,312,438. 
1.312,505. 

1,312,627. 

1,312,878. 

1,312,954. 
1,313,603. 
1.314,029. 
1,314,256. 
1,314,277. 
1,314,344. 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

213. 0J6.      Tirestarlinu    machiiu.      A.    A.    Ewald,    Oakflelci,    Wis. 
312,029.      Repair  vulcanizur.      ]•..    Fetter,    Baltimore,   Md. 
312,157.     Collapsible   core   for   tire  molds.      C.   F.    Buente.   .\valon. 
Pa. 
Repair  vulcanizer.      C.   A.    Slialcr.   Waupun,    Wis. 
Tire  mold.     H.  H.  Forrest,  Ken%  O. 
Apparatus    and     method     for    making    tires    from     pulley     band 

structure.      E.   Hopkinson,   New   York   City. 
Mold   for   tire   liners.      J.   H.    Grube,   assignor   to   Airsafe    Inner 

Tire   Co.,   both   of   Los  Angeles,    Calif. 
Apparatus  for  impregnating  fabric.     J.  E.  and  Peter  D.  Thropp, 
assignors   to    The    De   Laski   &    Thropp    Circular    Woven   Tire 
Co.,  all  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Machine   for   making   insulated   wire.     W.    E.    Cook,   New   York 
City. 

for  inner  tubes.     R.   McClenathen,   Cuyahoga   Falls,  O., 
lor  to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

vood,  O. 

or  com „  _    _   .  _ 

lington.   N.   .T. 
Air   compressor    with    cleaning    device.      A.    Loppacker,    assignor 

to   Eureka  Air   Compressor  Co.,  both  of  Bloomfield,   N.   J. 
Mold    for    vulcanizing    hot-water    bottles,    etc.      J.    L.    Mahoney, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear's  India  Rubber 
Glove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.      (Original   appli- 
cation   divided.) 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

192.217.  Tire-bead  cementing  and   reeling  machine.     The   Canadian   Con- 

solidated   Rubber    Co.,   Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee   of 
George  McNeill,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

192.218.  Tircbuildine  machine.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 

Limited,   Montreal,   Que.,  assignee  of  W.  J.  Stcinle,  Elmhurst 
Ile.^hls,   N,    Y.,   U.^.  A. 

192.219.  Tiri-bia.l  wr.iM.inK    machine.     The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rub- 

1..;     ■'    ,    i:.   n.,!.    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of    G.    McNeill, 

192.467.     Til,        i    !,  .  tV.      The    Canadian    Consolidated    Rubber 

I  !  I    iitreal.    Que,,   assignee   of   De    Courcy    Neal 

:,i,.i    \    I  '     \!  I  .  11,  Ji.,  both  of  Detroit,  Mich,,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

eans  for  locking  together  parts  uf  a  divided  mold  for  use  in 
molding  rubber  articles,  such  as  balls",  etc.  C.  H.  Gray.  India 
Rublier.    Gutla    Percha    &   Telegraph   Works   Co.,    Silvertown. 

with     insula 
Road,    Hale 

Ml  11.  u  I  ■.,  1  ,,,.'.  1,^.  W  ,11-  11  K..a,l,  ]■..., ^,\on■  and  E.  A. 
I  1. ,    i'l    .     ,   1    .•L,    .      !l,        1  .  ■.•1,     ail   Ml   Cheshire. 

■>..  V  :      )         .       1  '>       !,',  Vi'',,"t-,'"s':"AVand''T. 

1'"i  ,  li.:'  I  i'  i'lii  i-  ■.',  l;l-r.lrll>aii..ls;  H,  R.  Jones, 
1..'-'    in' ill  III. I    K..,!.;,    I'-.i.il',    a:  .1    i.    Eastman,   9  Alexandria 

Mniiiu,     I   illiialalhi       ail     , ,  i     i   ,niia.|ii,\. 
SlHCi.il    aliaiali.    l.a    riial.iii.'    .,>iui|    lires.      E.    Hopkinson.    1790 

Moiil   1.1    til.    I  .  ..  I  1       i      1  iiaikiii^uii,   1790  Broadway,  New  York, 

Air. 11, 1  II         '  ;  ii.L    in    ,,ivcrs.     E.   Hopkinson,   1790  Broad- 

^..,|.  ,     a.         \  .  1     1....    I  ■,    -,    A. 

Appal, iiii-  11  jail  ma  iiu>  ill  molds,  etc.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
C.   .\l.,^liLiii.   ami   L.   Sullnan,    14  Regent  street,   Westminster. 

Machine  iur  wasiiing  and  masticating  rubber.  R.  W.  James,  II 
Oueen    \'ictoria   street,    London. 

Mold  and  process  for  making  tires.  E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  U.  S.  A, 

Apparatus  for  shaping  and  setting  tire  covers  prior  to  final 
formation  and  vulcanization.  E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Vulcanizer.     J.    B.    Stroud. 
Vulcanizer.      W.    Reilly. 
Improvements  in  machines  for  man 
or    shanks,    and    other    similar    ai 
Limited. 
Mandrel    for   the    repair    of   rubber 


128,684. 
128,717. 


490,304. 
491,932. 

491,933. 
491,934. 
491.935. 
491,936. 
491,938. 


for   automobile   wheels. 


U.  S.  A. 
Apparatus    : 

llopkinso 
Molds  for  1 

York  Cit 
Molds    for 

1790  Bro 
Apparatus  : 

E.  Hopki 
Machine    fc 

Hopkinso 
.Apparatus  i 
Machine   fo 


■    vulcanizationi    of    tire    casings.      E.    Hopkii 
vsy,   New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

process   for  the   manufacture  of  pneumatic   I 
m,   1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.   A. 
the    manufacture    of    pneumatic    tire    casings. 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
tapping  //pt'fo  trees,     J.  Sajou 
lounting  pneumatic  tires.      Micl 


&   Co. 


N' 


1,312,770.     Producing  en 

Leicester,  Eng. 
1,313,286.     Making  cord 


PROCESS  PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

elastic  bands. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


i;8,722. 

Making    solid    rubber    tires.       Dunlop    Rubber    Co., 

street,  Westminster,  and  C.  Macbeth,  Para  Mills,  .' 

Birmingham. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

491.931. 

Manufacture    of    pneumatic    tire    casings.      E.    Hopki 

Bro:,dway,   New  York  City,   U.   S.  A. 

491,937. 

Manufacture    of    pneumatic    tire    casings.      E.    Hopki 

Broadway.   New   York  City,   U.   S.  A. 

492,144. 

Manufacture  of  galoshes.      E.   Den   Doncker. 

A    NEW   WATER  GAME. 

A  new  water  game,  similar  to  cage  ball  played  on  land,  was 
recently  introduced  in  one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  natatoriums  in 
Chicago.  It  is  played  with  a  large  rubber  ball,  thirty  inches  in 
diameter,  the  object  being  to  force  it  through  the  opponents'  de- 
fense to  the  goal  at  the  end  of  the  tank. 
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New   Goods   and   Specialties. 


BLOCKS    SPIRAL    SPRING     FORCE    CUP. 

EALERS  in  kitchen  utensils  and  household  furnishings  will  be 


I  J  glad  to  know  about  the  force  cup  shown  here,  which  is 
suitable   for   use   wherever   the   ordinary    force   cup   could 

be  used.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that  this  cup  is  particularly 
efficient  because  of  its  special  con- 
struction. It  is  made  of  the  best 
quality  of  rubber,  with  a  spiral 
spring  of  oil-tempered  steel  in- 
serted in  the  edge,  and  a  thirty- 
six-inch  wood  handle  finished  to 
look  like  mahogany.  The  handle 
is  recessed  so  that  the  clamp  that 
holds  on  the  force  cup  may  se- 
cure it  tightly.  Both  the  clamp 
and  the  spring  are  sherardized, 
making  them  rust-proof.  Besides 
making  the  force  cup  stronger 
and  more  efficient  in  use,  the 
spiral  spring  helps  it  to  maintain 
its  shape.     It  is  claimed  that  this 

cup  has  a  force  of  about  fifty-eight  pounds,  or  thirty-six  more 

than  the  ordinary  four-inch  one.     (Cumming-Forster  Corp.,  220 

South  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


and  rclincrs  made  from  high-grade  "pulled  fabric,"  etc.,  derived 
from  specially  selected  tires  originally  built  from  Sea  Island 
fabric  and  Para  friction.  These  are  buffed,  skived,  and  cut  to 
fit,  for  the  repair  man,  or  painted  and  cemented  ready  for  use. 
(The  Lowcnthal  Co.,  947  West  20th  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

GOLF  AND  WEAR  "SHIRTHOLDS." 

.\  new  device  which  dealers  are  finding  profitable  is  called 
the  "Shirthold."  It  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  high- 
srade  rubber  four  inches 
ong,  bearing  rubber 
teeth  similar  to  those  of 
a  rubber  tooth-brush, 
l)Ut  not  so  long;  this 
strip  is  attached  at  each 
of  "Shirtholds"  worn  inside  the 
er   the   hips,   will,   it  is  claimed, 


The 


end    to 
trouser 


safety   pin.     A   p; 

list-band,  directly 
hold  the  shirt  down  and  the  trousers  up  in  spite  of  strenuous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a 
cushion  for  a  tight  belt  so  that  suspenders  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Being  of  rubber,  the  teeth  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric. 
A  patent  has  been  granted  on  the  invention.  (The  Shirthold  Co., 
324-328  Washington  street,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.) 


"REELASTIC"    WINDS    UP    WITH    A    KEY. 

The  woman  who  uses  elastic  will  be  glad  to  know  about  the 
kind  illustrated  below.  It  winds  up  on  the  reel  with  a  key  when 
it  is  not  in  use  and  does  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  having 
to  disentangle  it  from  other 
articles  in  the  sewing  basket 
before  it  can  be  used.  The 
new  feature  of  this  key- 
winding  reel  for  elastic  is 
the  slot  at  the  left  of  the 
key,  which  is  marked  with 
a  scale  to  show  how  many 
yards  of  elastic  are  left  out 
of  the  original  twelve.  (The 
American  Mills  Cc.  of  New 
York.  395  Broadwav,  New 
York  City.) 

NEW    STEP-PLATE. 

.V  new  type  of  service  step-plate  for  the  running-board  of 
automobiles  is  made  of  rubber  and  fiber  composition  without 
metal  inserts.  The  upper  illustration  of  the  two  shown  herewith 
indicates  hi'W  the  ribs  of  the  tread  are  formed  by  a  special  pro- 
n^-  III  uhirh  th,  Inn-  iiiirrwoven  fiber  follows  the  rib  forma- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  this  kind 
of  step-plate  does  not  get  slippery 
in  wet  weather,  like  one  of  rub- 
licr  only,  and  that  the  surface  does 
not  crumble  and  break  off  with 
continued  wear;  also  that  the  dc- 
\ice  will  not  warp,  spread,  buckle, 
or  rust,  since  no  metal  enters  into 
iis  construction.  (Service  Rubber 
To.,  144  Oneida  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wi'^consin.) 


The  vnlcanizer  and  motorist  ar 


TIRE    SHOES    AND    RELINERS 
FROM    PULLED    FABRIC. 


being  offered  tire  shoes 


THE   "TRIPLE   AIRLESS"-A  NEW    TIRE. 

-Another  development  of  the  "airless"  tire  is  illustrated  below. 
The  white  spaces  at  the 

top  and  sides  of  the  sec-  

tional  view  indicate 
shock-absorbing  cham- 
bers which  relieve  the 
tire  bridge.  This  bridge, 
in  turn,  is  constructed 
so  as  to  insure  a  perfect 
lock,  while  the  beads  are 
of  extra  heavy  construc- 
tion. The  tire  is  fric- 
tioned  by  a  method 
which  is  claimed  to 
eliminate  fabric  separa- 
tion, and  a  cushion  of  special  quality  is  provided  at  the  tread. 
(Triple  .\irless  Tire  Co..  Manorville,  Penn-Sylvania.) 

THE  EDWARDS  SECTIONAL  SOLID  CUSHION  TIRE. 

.A  tire  for  trucks  has  been  devised  that  is  made  in  sections.  If 
one  of  these  sections  is  injured  in  any  way  or  wears  out,  it 
can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  others  and  without  taking 
the  wheel  off  the  truck.  The  only  tools  required  are  a  hammer 
and  monkey  wrench,  or,  when  applying  for  the  first  time,  an 
ordinary  brace  and  bit  in 
addition,  for  boring 
dowel  holes  into  the  fel- 
loe one-half  inch  in  di- 
'^  ameter  and  one-half 
y  inch  in  depth. 

The  sections,  twelve  in 
luimbcr,  are  made  to  fit 
>tandard  S.  A.  E.  wheels 
and  can  be  applied  to 
touring  cars  as  well  as  trucks.  When  used  on  touring  cars,  the 
tires  are  placed  on  a  light  wheel  by  using  a  tire  band  which 
rests  on  six  small  lugs  about  one-quartcr-inch  from  the  wheel- 
band.     (The  Edwards  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 
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A  TOY  SEAPLANE  TO  ASSEMBLE. 

Some  inaiuifacturcrs  who  had  the  foresight  to  see  how 
popidar  practical  toys  in  line  with  the  interests  of  the  day 
would    be,    took    advantage    of   the    situation    and    developed 


ch  Cc 


Mad 


i-enue  and  45th  street.   Xt 


York  City.) 


Iian   temporary 
nclude   the  air- 


specialties  that  have  proved  to  be  of  more 
benefit  to  dealers  who  handle  them.  These 
plane  and  the  seaplane. 

The  seaplane  shown  above  is  36  inches  long  assembled, 
and  is  equipped  with  a  pair  of  16-inch  stream-line,  hollow, 
single-step  seaplane  floats.  The  metal  parts  are  aluminum 
and  the  wing  covering,  silk.  The  motor  is  a  strong  band  of 
Para  rubber. 

This  toy  may  be  purchased, 
assembled  or  knocked  down. 
In  the  latter  form  it  includes 
145  separate  parts  which  the 
ingenious  boy  will  delight  to 
put  together  with  the  help  of 
the  scale,  working,  drawing 
and  instruction  book  which 
come  with  the  parts.  (Law- 
rence .'\irplane  Model  &  Sup- 
ply Co.,  569  West  Van  Buren 
street,   Chicago,   Illinois.) 

A  WHITE  RUBBER   COAT. 

Those  who  desire  a  raincoat 


r: 


^.Jt' 


that  is 
different 
will  be 
sure  to 
admire 
the      one 


1 

M^^^^^^H  t  r  a  t  ed 

^^^^^^^^^  here,  made  of  white  rubber,  trimmed  with 

^^^^^^^^^  collar   and   cufifs    of   contrasting   color   and 

g    ^^^^^^^^M  big  pearl   buttons.     The   armhole   is   large, 

/     ^^^^^^^P  with     fitted     sleeve,     and     there     are     two 

^^^^^^^B  SHOWERPROOF   RIDING  COAT. 

^^^^^^^^B        For  those  Avho  ride         all  weathers,  a 

^H^^^B^^'    showerproof      riding      coat      has      been 

^^H  specially  designed  for  comfort  and  serv- 

^^H  ice.     In   the   back   is   a  vent   formed   by  a 

^^H  fan-shaped    saddle    extension    which    folds 

^^^^K  inward,    while    the    front    extension    shown 

^^^^H  in    the    picture    permits    the    coat    to    fall 

^^^^  comfortably     over     the     pommel     of     the 

saddle.     This   coat   is   made   in   rubberized 

silk    or    gabardine    in    light    or    olive    tan. 

Both  the  white  rubber  coat  and  the  showerproof  riding  coat  are 

furnished  by  a  prominent  sporting  goods' house.      (Abercrombie 


THE    "LYNER   TYRE." 

K  tire  interliner.  as  its  name  implies,  is  constructed  of  es- 
pecially strong,  rubber-impregnated  fabric,  vulcanized  over  an 
aluminum  mold,  so  that  it  fits  the  tire  casing  snugly  without 
pinching  the  lube.  The  outside  of  the  protector  is  lightly  coated 
with  rubber  and  a  heavy  layer  of  rubber  cement  which  vulcan- 
izes itself  to  the  casing,  eliminating  slipping  and  possible  fric- 
tion. (Pelletier  Rubber  Co., 
r.ox  322,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.) 

CLOTHES    SPRINKLER. 

The    "E\en-Spray"    clothes 
sprinkler     utilizes     the     prin- 
ciple of  any  ordinary   shaker 
with  perforated  top.     In  this 
case,     however,     the     top     is 
made  of  rubber  so  that  it  may 
be  stretched  to  fit  the  neck  of 
any  bottle,  preferably  a  round      / 
one   which   is   easy   to   grasp. 
This    sprinkler    permits    a 
more  uniform  and  even  application  of  water  to  the  clothes  to 
be  sprinkled  than  can  be  accomplished  by  hand.     The  sprink- 
lers   are    packed    by    the    two    dozen    on    display    cards    with 

easel  backs.     The  cards  them- 

^MM^  selves    are    packed    in    strong 

SK^  cartons     which     protect    them 

^5g(^  from       becoming      soiled      or 

broken.    (The  Elyria  Specialty 

Co.,   Elyria,   Ohio.) 

A   PRACTICAL    RAINCOAT. 

A  good-looking,  practical 
raincoat  is  illustrated  at  the 
right  of  the  central  picture.  It 
is  made  of  rubberized  fabric  in 
changeable  color  efTect,  with 
raglan  sleeves  and  a  simple 
turnover  collar.  A  belt  slips 
under  side-straps  formed  by 
the  extensions  of  the  pocket 
overlaps  and  similar  straps  or- 
nament the  cufifs.  The  coat 
fastens  in  double-breasted 
style,  with  large  buttons. 
(Holstein,  Young  &  Co.,  34 
West  27th  Street,  New  York 
City.) 

PNEUMATIC   INSOLE. 

A  pneumatic  insole  for  shoes  has  been  devised, 
the  form  of  a  thin  ruliber 
sack  covered  with  thin, 
tough  cloth  and  paper. 
This  sack  is  divided  by 
transverse  partitions  per- 
forated with  small  holes 
so  that  air  can  pass  from 
one  compartment  to  the 
next.  A  tiny  valve  is  lo- 
cated in  the  instep,  by 
means  of  which  the  in- 
sole may  be  inflated.  If 
desired,  a  rubber  tube  with  bulb  attached  may  be  fastened  to 
the  valve,  the  shoe  may  be  put  on  and  laced  up,  and  the  in- 
sole then  inflated  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  wearer's  foot. 


;hich  takes 


Pneumatic   Insole. 
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Thus  a  combined  insole  and  arch  support  is  formed,  which 
it  is  claimed  will  cure  soft  corns  and  otherwise  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  wearer,  since   the  weight  of  the  body  is 


distributed  evenly  all  over  the  sole 
only.  This  device  is  patented.  (I 
Apartments,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 


stead  of  in  certain  spots 
A.  Spinney,   110  Ewin? 


The   Obituary   Record. 


BRITISH    COMMERCIAL   COMMISSIONER  AT   WASHINGTON. 

I.N  THE  p.^ssiNG  OF  SiR  RicH.ARD  Cr.vwford,  the  rubber  trade  of 
America  loses  one  who  rendered  it  conspicuous  service  dur- 
ing the  troublous  days  of  the  Great  War.  Indeed  had  it  not 
been  for  his  fairness,  foresight  and  infinite  tact  it  is  doubtful  if 
rubber  manufacture  could  have  been  continued  except  under  great 
difficulty,  ^^"hat  he  did  in  rubber  he  also  did  in  textiles  and 
various  commodities  affected  by  the  war.  A  very  timely  appre- 
ciation from  the  pen  of  A.  M.  Patterson  of  the  Textile  Alliance 
so  well  sums  up  Sir  Richard  Crawford's  important  work  that  we 
gladly  give  it  in  full : 

The  notices  of  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Crawford,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been 
so  perfunctory  that  a  few  of  his  friends  desire  to  make  more 
generous  recognition  of  the  quality  and  importance  of  his  work 
as  Commercial  Commissioner  at  the  British  Embassy  during 
the  War. 

The  first  effect  of  the  war  on  American  commerce  was  to  halt 
supplies  of  materials  of  which  the  British  Empire  was  the  princi- 
pal or  the  only  source.  The  extension  of  the  contraband  lists 
to  include  many  articles  always  before  free  caused  great  resent- 
ment and  aroused  bitter  criticism  of  the  Government  on  whose 
naval  and  consular  representatives  fell  the  burden  of  enforcing 
the  new  rules. 

When  Sir  Richard  Crawford  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
February,  1915,  he  found  an  acute  irritation  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  relieve  by  the  establishment  of  trade  agreements  and 
informal  arrangements.  They  were  then  tolerated,  but  later 
recognized  and  subsequently  in  many  cases  taken  over  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  its  entry  into  the  war.  That  they 
did  not  cause  a  breach  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  Sir  Richard 
Crawford,  His  tact  in  dealing  with  our  citizens  who  did  not 
understand  and  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  restrictions  which 
they  believed  our  Government  should  actively  resent,  as  well  as 
his  constant  insistence  on  fairness  to  all  and  the  correction  of 
injustice,  even  when  the  aggrieved  party  had  no  legal  case  for 
redress,  was  continuing  cause  for  admiration  and  respect  to 
those  behind  the  scenes.  More  than  once  his  views  placed  him 
in  opposition  to  his  own  Government's  views ;  on  at  least  two 
occasions  he  risked  his  influence  at  home,  and  on  one  occasion 
his  entire  career  to  carry  his  point,  when  he  felt  his  country 
pledged  to  a  course  which  others  deemed  inexpedient. 

The  same  qualities  which  marked  his  dealings  with  the  out- 
side world  made  Sir  Richard  an  ideal  man  to  work  with.  He 
gave  to  his  subordinates  a  full  measure  of  consideration,  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  and  was  rewarded  by  affectionate  and 
efficient  service.  With  those  Americans  who  were  associated 
with  him  he  established  a  relationship  which  invariably  became 
one  of  confidence  and  friendship,  even  though  it  may  have  begun 
on  the  American  side  with  suspicion  or  resentment. 

In  addition  to  contraband,  other  subjects  of  great  importance 
fell  to  Sir  Richard.  The  supply  of  oil.  finance,  loans  and  ar- 
rangements, and  the  embargo  upon  the  exportof  munitions  which 
at  one  time  seemed  not  improbable,  were  all  in  his  province.  In 
dealing  with  them  he  had  the  full  confidence  of  his  Ambassador 
and  was  himself  in  fact  the  Commercial  .Embassador.  Even 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  his  health  was  broken 
under  so  great  a  strain.  Only  flexible  determination  and  the 
care  of  his  wife  enabled  him  to  continue  as  he  did  for  four 
years  without  intermission  and  practically  without  rest. 

When  completely  broken  health  followed  the  death  of  Sir 
Cecil  Spring-Rice  and  the  end  of  the  war.  Sir  Richard  returned 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  recovery  which  would  enable 
him  to  return  to  Washington,  for  he  felt  the  need  of  sympa- 
thetic and  wise  management  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
readjustments  and  the  reestablishment  of  competition  between  the 
two  countries  and  believed  he  could  and  should  undertake  it. 
He  accepted  a  proffered  post  in  Egypt  only  because  he  felt  that 
he  might  find  in  that  climate  the  strength  which  he  could  not 
regain  in  .America,  .Vs  late  as  last  .April  he  spoke  of  being  able 
later  to  return  to  Washington  and  of  his  country's  needs  there. 


as  the  faithful  servant  who  plans  the  full  measure  of  service, 
although  it  was  already  plain  that  even  Egypt  was  beyond  his 
failing  powers.  In  this  fidelity  he  was  a  worthy  representative 
of  that  class  which  has  made  the  British  Empire  both  at  home 
and  abroad  the  unchanging  force  that  it  has  been  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  regardless  of  fluctuations  of  popular  opinion  or  local 
politics. 

.As  it  turned  out  in  serving  his  own  coimtry  Sir  Richard  as 
well  served  the  United  States.  The  measure  of  it  is  known  only 
to  those  closely  associated  with  him,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  sank  his  personality  in  his 


Sir  Richard  Frederick  Crawford,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  B.  E.,  was 
born  June  18,  1863.  In  1904  he  came  prominently  into  public 
notice  as  Commissioner  of  Customs,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
1911,  when  he  was  made  a  K.  C.  M.  G.  From  1911  until  1914  he 
was  adviser  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Ministry  of  Finance,  and 
received  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Ottoman  Order  of  the 
Medjudieh,  When  Turkey  entered  the  war,  however,  he  barely 
escaped  from  Constantinople  with  his  life.  On  January  19,  1914, 
he  was  appointed  a  minister  plenipotentiary  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  honorary  rank.  He  was  made  Commercial  Adviser  to 
the  British  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1914, 
and  became  Commercial  Commissioner  June  1,  1917.  Three  days 
later  he  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 


A    PROMINENT  TRENTON   RUBBER   MAN. 

William  Hall  Servis,  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  died  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1919,  at  his  home  in  that  city  after  a  long  illness.  He 
H- 1  broke  down  from  nervous  pros- 
tration last  April  and  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  work.  A 
month  ago  his  condition  became 
worse  and  he  was  confined  to 
his  room  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Servis  was  born  in  Rin- 
goes,  Hunterdon  County,  New 
Jersey,  January  6,  1855,  being 
the  son  of  Hiram  and  Sarah 
Servis.  He  was  educated  in  the 
district  schools  and  at  a  busi- 
ness college  and  for  fourteen 
years  was  employed  by  the 
Buck  Thorn  Fence  Co. 
In  1896  he  joined  the  Hamil- 
ton Rubber  Co.  and  in  time  be- 
came its  vice-president;  in  1906 
ht  the  Combination  Rubber  Co. 


WiLLI.XM     H.     SeRVI 


the  Hamilton  company 
of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Servis  became  president 
of  that  sul)sidiary.  The  success  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Co. 
in  recent  years  is  attributed  to  the  executive  ability  and  th*- 
enterprising  and  progressive  business  methods  introduced  by 
Mr.  Servis. 

William  H.  Servis  was  a  man  of  broad  views,  always  in- 
terested in  public  questions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Green  Street,  now  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer.  He  belonged  to  Or- 
pcns   Lodge   No.   137,   Free   and   .Accepted    Masons,   of  which 
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he  was  a  Past  Master  and  also  to  the  Trenton  branch  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Country 
Club  and  gave  much  to  charity.  He  leaves  his  widow,  one 
son,  Frank  W.  Ser\'is,  and  two  sisters. 

ONE   OF   KELLY-SPRINGFIELD'S   OLDEST   EMPLOYES. 

.\nnouncement  has  been  made  of  the  death  of  H.  P.  Thomp- 
son, district  manager  for  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Xcw 
York  City,  for  the  Slate  of  Te.xas. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  in  Te.xas 
about  33  years  ago,  and  his  entire  busi- 
ness career  was  in  that  State.  Pre- 
vious to  entering  business  he  joined  the 
United  States  Xavy,  serving  as  a  gun- 
ner during  the  Spanish- American  War, 
and  seeing  active  service  with  the  fleet 
at   Santiago. 

He    then   entered    the    employ    of    the 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  as   salesman, 
working  in  Texas,  under  the  St.  Louis 
branch.     As  his  business  increased  Dal- 
las   was    made    a   branch,    and   he    was 
appointed    manager.      Later,     San    An- 
tonio  and    El    Paso    were   made   depot   points,    and   he    was   ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Te.\as  district. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  mother. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

Frederick  M.  Shepiierd,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Xew  York  City,  died  at  his  home  in  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  September  17,  aged  61  years. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  Edward  Shepherd, 
who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Cambridge  in  1638.  The 
father,  Frederick  ^L  Shepherd,  was  president  of  the  Union  India 
Rubber  Co..  in  the  early  'fifties,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  from  187.^0  1906,  and  president  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  from  1896  to  1902. 

The  son  became  connected  with  his  father's  enterprises  in  earl\ 
life,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  and  sm 
ceeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  retirement  of  his  father,  carry- 
ing on  the  business  in  the  same  lines  which  had  proven  so  suc- 
cessful. He  also  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the  Orange 
Water  Co.,  which  was  founded  by  the  elder  Shepherd,  and  held 
the  same  position  with  the  East  Orange  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Co.,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing. 

Mr.  Shepherd  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Xewell  C.  is  secretary  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


Sergeant  .Arthur  W.  Hazell,  of  the  Royal  Warwickshire 
regiment,  who  had  been  with  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Bir- 
mingham, England,  for  fourteen  years,  died  in  August  as  h 
result  of  the  after-elTects  of  gas  poisoning.     He  enlisted  in  1915. 


FINCK    BARYTES   PRODUCTION   INCREASES 

The  Missouri  Baryta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  of  which  C.  P. 
DeLore,  president  of  the  J.  C.  Finck  Mineral  Milling  Co.  is  presi- 
dent, has  purchased  appro-ximately  4,500  acres  of  baryta  land  in 
Washington  County,  Missouri,  comprising  the  second  largest 
baryta  producing  properly  in  Missouri.  The  new  equipment  being 
installed  will  double  the  output  immediately  and  quadruple  it 
within  a  year. 

In  connection  with  this  increasing  production  the  J.  C.  Finck 
Mineral  Milling  Co.  has  bought  the  complete  slock  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Lambert  Cooperage  Works,  St.  Louis,  and  is  moving 
them  to  the  Fink  plant.  The  Lambert  works  was  one  of  the  largest 
slack  barrel  plants  in  the  city  and  had  a  capacity  of  135  barrels 
per  hour. 


RUBBER  INDUSTRIES  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  OUTING. 

'T'HE  first  annual  outing  of  the  Rubber  Industries  .'Athletic 
■^  League,  an  organization  formed  last  spring  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  eastern  offices  of  the  large  rubber  companies,  came 
off  Saturday,  Septeinber  27.  The  steamer  Hendrick  Hudson  of 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  took  the  R.  I.  A.  L.  and  friends, 
to  Bear  Mountain,  where  a  delightful  day  was  spent. 

.\n  e-xciting  baseball  game  was  played  between  the  Sterling 
tcaiTi,  the  winners  of  the  R.  I.  A.  L.  tournament,  and  a  picked 
nine  from  the  teams  it  had  defeated  during  the  summer.  The 
athletic  games,  which  were  keenly  contested,  included  a  lOO-yard 
dash,  a  440-yard  run,  a  half-mile  relay  race,  a  three-legged  race 
and  a  50-yard  dash  for  ladies.  The  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  part  in  the  excursion. 

The  first  year's  baseball  competition  of  the  Rubber  Industries 
.•\lhletic  League  has  proved  a  great  success,  eight  teams  having 
been  organized,  which  played  to  the  close  of  the  series.  The 
number  of  competing  teams  will  undoubtedly  be  larger  next  year. 

The  season  ended  on  September  20,  with  the  following  result : 

Won.  Lost.  Percentage. 

Sterling    17  2  .894 

Goodvear     13  5  .722 

L'mted    States    Rubber 12  7  .631 

Kelly-Springfidd     12  8  .600 

Firestone     7  8  .466 

Globe     5  11  .312 

Ajax     3  14  .176 

Goodrich    1  IS  .065 

The  Sterling  team,  which  may  be  seen  in  uniform  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  had  to  fight  hard  to  establish  its  su- 
periority and  win  the  silver  trophy  cup  presented  by  The  India 
Rubber  World,  as  well  as  the  pennant  presented  by  the  Kelly- 
Springfield   Tire   Co.     The   second   prize,    the   cup   presented   by 


The     Sterling     Base-Ball     Team.     Win.\'ek 
Rubber  World"  Trophy  Cup. 

Left  to  right  (standing):  Otto  Basten  (manager  of  team  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Slerhng  Tire  Corp.);  J.  Messier,  W.  Thompson,  H,  Davis, 
J.  B.  Rourke  (captain),  W.  Shary,  S.  Fredericks,  and  Spencer  Weltoa 
(President  of  the  Sterling  Tire  Corpor.ntion). 

Seated,  left  to  right:  W.  Stoltt  (ma.scot).  W.  Tarkson.  T.  P..  Revnics. 
A.    Roach    and    \V.    While. 

Baker,  Murray  &  Imbrie,  was  won  by  the  Goodyear  team  after 
a  close  struggle  with  the  United  States  Rubber  and  Kelly-Spring- 
field teams,  the  issue  being  settled  only  on  the  last  day.  The 
names  of  the  twelve  players  who  made  the  best  individual  rec- 
ords, and  so  won  the  watch  fobs  presented  by  .\.  G.  Spalding  & 
Brothers  will  appear  in  the  November  number. 

The  officers  of  the  R.  I.  A.  C.  for  this  year  are : 

President — P.  C.  Botzenmayer,  United   States  Rubber  Co. 

Vice-President— H.  A.  Demarest,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Secretary — J.  L.  Wood,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Treasurer — Bartlett  Greene,  Sterling  Tire  Corp. 

The  conipanies  which  so  far  arc  represented  in  the  Athletic 
Lcasuc  are:    Globe    Ixubber   Co.,   Keystone   Tire  &  Rubber   Co., 
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Kelly-Springtield  Tire  Co.,  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.,  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Federal  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

DETERMI.\.\TION  OF  FREE  CARBON  IN'  RCUBER  COODS.  BY 
.\.  H.  Smith  and  S.  \V.  Epstein,  assistant  chemists,  has  been  i.uhlished 
as  Technologic   Paper   No.    136  of  the   Bureau  of   Standards. 

'T'HE  details  of  the  method  described  in  the  above  pamphlet 
■I-  were  published  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  January  1, 
1919,  page  197. 

"STUBBS  BUYERS-  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  WHOLES.XLE  DRUG, 
Chemical  and  .\IIied  Trades";  388  pages,  6  by  9  inches.  Alfred  Stubbs, 
.New  York. 

The  1919  edition  of  this  standard  work  is  "a  classified  list  of 
manufacturers,  importers  and  first  hand  wholesalers"  and  lists 
such  materials  as  anilines,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  drugs,  gums,  oils, 
essential  oils,  and  crude  and  raw  materials,  for  manufactures  in 
important   industrial   chemical   lines,   including   rubber   manufac- 


DYKE'S  .AUTOMOBILE  .AND  G.ASOLINE  ENGINE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
By  A.  L.  Dyke,  E.E.  Tenth  edition.  A.  L.  Dyke.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
(Cloth,  large  octavo,  940  pages,  profusely  illustrated.) 
The  tenth  edition  of  this  voluminous  work  on  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  repair  of  automotive  vehicles  and  gasoline 
engines  of  all  sorts  has  made  its  appearance  thoroughly  brought 
up  to  date  and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  sections  on  .auto- 
mobiles, trucks  and  motorcycles,  much  new  material  on  trac- 
tors and  airplanes.  Two  sections,  comprising  27  pages,  are  de- 
voted to  tires  and  tire  accessories  of  all  sorts,  the  use,  care 
and  repair  of  tires,  rims,  air  pumps,  compressors,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  half-tones,  diagrams,  charts,  inserts,  a  comprehensive 
inde.x  and  numerous  supplements  illustrate  the  text,  and  alto- 
gether the  volume  provides  a  remarkable  compendium  of  ready 
reference   for  the  motorist,  cyclist  and  aviator. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

<<pNEUMATic  Tire  V.alve  Wrinkles"  is  the  title  of  a  43-page 
*  cloth-bound  book,  vest-pocket  size,  published  by  A. 
Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Although  compiled 
primarily  for  the  use  of  the  various  branches  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy,  it  is  of  value  to  every  motorist  and  cyclist, 
acquainting  him  in  a  concise  manner  with  all  that  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  know  about  tire  valves,  various  allied  accessories  and 
their  care,  proper  tire  inflation,  ascertaining  air  pressure,  etc. 

"The  Story  of  the  Tire"  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  67-page  illustrated  booklet  published  for  distribu- 
tion by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Beginning  with  the 
many  uses  of  rubber  and  the  discovery  of  vulcanization  by 
Charles  Goodyear,  it  recounts  the  growth  of  the  Goodyear 
business,  describes  the  great  manufacturing  plant  at  .\kron,  Ohio, 
the  rubber  plantations  in  Sumatra,  the  cotton  plantations  in 
Arizona  and  the  fabric  mills  in  Connecticut.  How  rubber  is 
grown  and  prepared  for  market,  and  how  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tires  of  various  sorts  are  concisely  detailed. 
.Altogether  it  is  an  exceptional  piece  of  trade  publicity. 
*    *    * 

Black  &  Decker,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  issued  a 
handsome  32-page  catalog  of  their  Lectroflaters,  electric  air  com- 
pressors, portable  electric  drills  and  electric  valve  grinders.  The 
Lectroflaters  are  made  in  numerous  forms  for  private  and 
garage  use,  ranging  from  small  hand  and  wall  devices  to  station- 
ary and  portable  tank  outfits.  The  air  compressors  are  for 
pneumatic  truck-tire  inflation  and  operating  pneumatic  tools,  etc. 


Department  of  Commerce  Bulletins,  Miscellaneous  Series 
No.  81.  "Selling  in  Foreign  Markets,"  by  Guy  Edward  Snider. 
In  a  volume  of  637  pages  the^Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  and  the  Federal  Boar'JSor  Vocational  Education  have 
combined  to  provide  the  American  business  world  with  informa- 
tion that  may  enable  it  to  enter  foreign  markets  with  some 
chances  for  success.  The  information  covers  export  sales  prob- 
lems, the  export  middleman,  traveling  salesmen,  correspondence, 
catalogs,  and  advertising.  There  is  a  chapter  on  credits  and  one 
on  delivery,  packing,  etc.,  making  the  book  as  a  whole  well 
worth  reading  by  all  who  are  planning  to  do  business  with 
foreigners. 

The  "Bulletin  dc  I'Assucialion  des  Plantcurs  dc  Caoutchouc," 
published  at  .Antwerp,  Belgium,  comes  to  life  again  after  a 
silence  of  five  years  during  the  German  invasion.  It  announces 
that  it  must  double  its  price  and  that  it  will  deal  with  all  tropical 
products  as  well  as  with  rubber.  These  products  will  be  taken 
into  its  rubber  museum  also,  which  luckily  escaped  the  notice  of 
ihe  invaders  and  is  nearly  intact.  Among  other  interesting  arti- 
cles, some  of  which  are  finely  illustrated,  is  one  on  the  rules  of 
the  -Antwerp  rubber  futures  market.  The  artistic  colored  cover 
shows  a  Malayan  tapping  a  rubber  tree. 

"The  Trans-Pacific,"  a  financial  and  econo.mic  magazine 
of  international  service,  published  at  Tokio,  Japan,  is  a  new 
publication  which  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  is  a  large,  well- 
printed  magazine  having  for  its  object  to  bring  into  closer  busi- 
ness relations  the  activities  and  enterprises  of  the  United  States 
with  those  of  the  Far  East  and  -Australasia.  A  number  of  prom- 
ment  industries  of  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and 
Siberia  are  described,  with  ample  illustrations  in  this  number. 

The  editorial  staff  and  contributors  include  several  prominent 
business  writers  and  officials  in  the  liastern  countries.  The 
main  portion  of  the  magazine  is  printed  in  English,  but  there  is 
a  Japanese  section  in  charge  of  an  editor  of  an  influential  maga- 
zine in  Japan,  and  a  Chinese  section  edited  by  a  student  of 
economic  aflPairs  in  China  and  other  Far  Eastern  countries.  The 
magazine  starts  out  with  the  promise  of  being  both  interesting 
and   useful   to   .American   houses  catering  to   foreign  trade. 

-A  New  Tire  Journal.  Under  the  excellent  name,  "Tires 
and  Accessories"  (Edward  Lyman  Bell,  Inc.,  373  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  City),  a  new  journal  makes  its  bow  to  the  trade.  It  is 
evident  from  its  leading  articles,  its  wealth  of  trade  news  and  its 
excellently  arranged  Table  of  Comparative  Tire  and  Tube  Prices 
that  it  aims  to  interest  and  assist  distributors.  The  field  is  big 
and  fertile  and  the  initial  nuinber  one  of  much  promise.  May  suc- 
cess and  its  accessories  attend  it. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SCRAP  RUBBER  DIVISION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION     OF     WASTE     MATERIAL     DEALERS. 

The  meeting  of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
.Astor,  New  York  City,  on  September  16.  David  Feinberg  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Muehlstein. 

.A  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Rubber  Reclaim- 
ers' Division  of  the  Rubber  .Association  of  .America  with  refer- 
ence to  the  payment  of  interest  on  overdue  accounts  made  its 
report.  It  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Division 
proposing  that  6  per  cent  interest  be  allowed  for  any  overdue 
period. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  .Anderson  Rubber  Works,  Anderson, 
Indiana,  is  building  a  three-story  and  basement  addition  of  brick 
and  concrete,  108  by  108  feet,  to  be  used  largely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tires,  vulcanizers  and  other  rubber-working  ma- 
chinery. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.  BUILDING  HOMES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
recently  purchased  a  tract  of  approximately  120  acres  adjacent  to 
its  plant,  and  is  plotting  it  out  in  streets  now  being  graded, 
dividing  it  into  about  600  house  lots,  on  which  it  is  erecting 
houses  of  modern  design  and  construction.  Twelve  of  these 
houses  are  already  built,  and  33  are  now  in  course  of  construe- 
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Homes  For 


C't.'s  Workmen. 


tion,  to  be  conipletcU  next  month.  They  are  attractive  and 
commodious,  of  stucco  and  brick,  with  up-to-date  arrangements 
for  lighting  and  heating.  They  are  offered  to  the  employes  on 
liberal  terms  and  are  being  taken  so  fast  that  the  company  will 
continue  the  erection  of  still  more  homes  to  solve  the  problem 
of  housing  its  employes. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 


M.  and 


Acme  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,  August  5    (Wisconsin),    $100,000. 
J.   M.    Carter;   A.    Loell,    Sr.      Principal    office,    Milwaukee,    Wisconsin.      To 
■  nd  tubes. 

Inc.,    August    25     (Delaware),    $1,000,000. 

Frock— all   of   Wilmington,    Delaware. 

Charter  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Du  Pont  Build- 


nufacture  and   repair 
Acorn    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.. 
M.    C.    Kelly;    S.    L.    Mackey;    J. 
Delaware  agent,  Dela 


ing,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  and  gutta 
percha. 

Admoral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  September  12  (New  York),  $2,000. 
J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheira;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway.  New  York 
City.     To   manufacture   tires,    etc. 

Aero  Cushion  Inner  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  17  (Michigan),  $500,000. 
B.  A.  Herrington,  president;  E.  L.  Sherbondy,  vice-president;  J.  J.  O'Shan- 
nessy,  secretary;  C.  E.  Judson,  treasurer;  Dr.  E.  T.  Grosvenor.  Principal 
oflBce,  909  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan.  To  manufacture  and  sell 
Aero  cushion  inner  tire,  automobile  casing,  bicycle  tires,  rubber  heels, 
rubber  cushions,  rubber  bumpers  and  other  commercial  rubber  products. 

AH- In-One  Auto  &  Tire  Co.,  September  8  (Delaware),  authorized  capital 
1,000  shares  without  nominal  or  par  value.  W.  F.  O'Keefe;  G.  G.  Steigler; 
T.  H.  Dowdell — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent.  Corpora- 
tion Co.  of  Delaware,  901  Market  street,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  and  deal  in  automobile  tires  and  tubes. 

Canion  Rim  Co.,  August  15  (Maryland),  capital  stock  of  SOO  shares 
preferred  stock  at  $10  per  share  and  1,000  shares  common  stock  without 
any  par  value.  W.  R.  Gunn;  L.  Stille;  E.  E.  Johnson— all  of  563  Calvert 
Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Principal  office,  563  Calvert  Building, 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  rims  to  be 
used  on  automobile  wheels  and  other  vehicles. 

Compression  Tube  &  Tire  Corp.,  August  29  (Delaware),  $600,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau;  H.  E.  Knox;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware 
agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

Dilator  Syringe  Foreign  Rights  Corp.,  September  4  (Delaware),  author- 
ized capital,  10,000  shares  without  nominal  or  par  value.  A.  W.  Britton; 
P.  L.  Nieser;  W.  R.  Randall— all  of  65  Cedar  street,  New  York  City. 
Delaware  agent,  United  States  Corporation  Co.,  311  South  State  street, 
Dover,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  domestic  and  foreign 
patents  in  and  for  syringes  and  all  other  articles  of  a  similar  nature. 

F.  M.  Tire  &  Repair  Co.,  Inc.,  September  13  (New  York),  $15,000. 
W.  B.  McLaughlin,  335  Virginia  street;  E.  H.  Fahmer,  149  Rodney  ave- 
nue; E.  W.  Studt,  299  Highland  avenue— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Prin- 
cipal office,  Buffalo,  New  York.     To  deal  in  tires. 

Gallon  Rubber  Co.,  The,  May  5  (Ohio).  $25,000.  J.  N.  Smeltzer,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  E.  F.  De  La  Croix,  vice-president;  J.  Kostler,  factory 
manager.  Principal  office,  20  East  17th  street.  New  York  City.  Factory, 
Gallon,  Ohio.     To  manufacture  rubber  drug  sundries  and  novelties. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  July  11  (California),  $20,- 
000,000.  H.  Chandler;  J.  C.  Drake;  L.  A.  Phillips;  J.  F.  Sartori.  Prin- 
cipal office,  Los  Angeles,   California.     To  manufacture  tires,   etc. 

Hibbs  Rubber  Co.,  The,  July  14  (Texas),  $100,000.  G.  H.  Calvin,  Fort 
Worth;  R.  L.  Davidson,  Greenville;  T.  B.  King,  Houston— all  of  Texas. 
Principal  office.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.     To  manufacture  auto  tires,  tubes  and 

Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Adolph,  August  18  (New  York),  $2,000,000.  A. 
Hirsch,  president,  I.  H.  Hirsch,  vice-president  and  treasurer,  A.  A.  Glass, 
secretary.  Piincipal  office,  53  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  To  import 
rubber  <.na  other  products  from  Brazil. 


Fax 


Independent  Tire  Co.,  August  4 
I.  G.  Kehkopf,  Sr.;  A.  G.  Oakley:  E, 
Principal    office,    Paducah,    Kentucky. 

K.  &  S.  Rubber  Products  Co.,  1 
L.  C.  and  A.  J.  Wilckens,  both  of  6939  R 
428  Ovington  avenu— all  of  Brooklyn  " 
goods. 

Klaus-Morr 


),    $35,000.      G.    R.    Davis; 

—all  of  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

manufacture   tires  and   tubes. 

August    12    (New   York).    $5,000. 

"idge   Boulevard;    C.   J.    Wolters, 

York.      To    deal    in    rubber 

Battery  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  September  6  (New  York),  $3,000. 
1-..  b.  tviausncr,  2194  Seventh  avenue.  New  York  City;  L.  A.  Morrison,  17 
Vista  avenue;  J.  S.  Neidich,  247  South  Broadway— both  of  Yonkers,  New 
York.     To  deal  in  tires. 

London  Rubber  Co.,  August  27  (Pennsylvania),  $100,000.  A.  L.  and 
H.  London;  A.  C.  Teplitz— all  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Principal 
office,  906  Forbcst  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  To  manufacture  rub- 
ber cloths,   raincoats  and  inner  tubes. 

Mendenhall  Resilient  Wheel  Mfg.  Co.,  August  25  (Delaware),  $3,000,000. 
T.  L.  Croteau;  H.  E.  Knox;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
LJelaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building, 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  vehicle  wheels  and 
resilient,   elastic  and  spring  wheels  of  all  kinds. 

Middleetown  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  September  6  (New  York),  $1,000,000. 
T.  T.  MacDonald;  M.  J.  Friedman— both  of  280  Broadway,  New  York  (Jity; 
S.    A.   Thompson,   Middle  


New 


and    druggists'    sundries. 

Norwalk  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Ii 
Gleichauf;  L.  A.  Arentz;  F. 
New   York.      Principal  office, 

Nu-Tred  Tire  &  Rubber 
Hughes,  61  Broadway;  C. 
150  Nassau  street— all  of  Ne 

President    Suspender 


iiufacture   rubber  goods 


T.    M 


Foste 


ic,  Septemb 

P.    Surgeno 

Albany,  New  York.  To  deal 
>.,  August  6  (New  York),  $100,000.  C.  F. 
3.  Wheeler,  26  Liberty  street;  F.  G.  Ricker, 
A'  York  City.     To  deal  in  and  repair  tires. 

"■        August    15     (Massachusetts),    $4_00,000. 


F.   C.   Gray;  J.    F.    Rollins— all   of   60   State  stre 
Principal    office,    Shirley,    Massachusetts.      To    manufacture 
and  deal  in   suspenders,  garters,  webbing,   etc. 

Puritan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  August  21  (New  Jersey),  $250,000. 
F.  Berenstein,  Chelsea;  W.  Berenstein,  Jamaica  Plain;  M.  Marcus 
Stoughton— all  of  Massachusetts;  T.  Gordon,  Windsor  Hotel,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  foot  of  Perrine  avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
Agent   in    charge,   T.    (jordon.      To    manufacture,   produce,   buy,    sell, 

Haslett, 
E.  Sals- 

cipal  office,   105 
rubber  goods. 


president  i 


.o«-i; 


^■president;   W.   H.   Cost 

bury,  secretary  and  treasurer;  H.  H.  Clarke,  director.     P 

Winch  Building,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Canada.     To  manufaci 

Rubber  Securities  Co.,  July  23  (New  York),  $10,000.  J.  Traphagen 
F.  J.  Lumsden;  P.  F.  Lorzer— all  of  !49  Broadway,  New  York  City.  To 
deal  in  rubber  securities,   etc. 

Simpson  &  Wren,  Inc..  September  9  (New  York),  $2,500.  J.  P.  Simp- 
son. 796  East  4th  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  C.  F.  Wren,  92  Morning- 
side  avenue.  New  York  City;  W.  H.  O'Neill,  Weehawken,  New  Jersey. 
Principal    office.    Rockville   Centre,    New   York.      To   manufacture   tires,   etc. 

Sinclair  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  September  9  (New  York),  $25,000.  C.  M. 
Pyle.  106  East  85th  street;  I.  Solomon,  616  West  207th  street;  E.  P. 
Brown,    152  East  90th  street— all  of  New  York  City.     To  deal  in  tires. 

States  Tire  &  Service  Co.,  August  28  (Delaware),  $10,000.  R.  E. 
Nolan,  224  Railroad  avenue;  J.  T.  Hanlon,  462  Railroad  avenue;  A.  Brown, 
1417  Pittston  avenue— all  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware  agent. 
Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware,  Dover,  Delaware.  To  repair  automobiles, 
automobile  tires,  and  to  sell  automobile  supplies,  parts  and  accessories. 

Swaney  &  Elancbard,  Inc.,  September  19  (New  York)  $25,000.  C.  R. 
and  D.  P.  Swaney,  both  of  Westfield,  New  Jersey;  G.  A.  Blanchard,  790 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Welfare  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  August  27  (New  York),  $5,000.  J. 
Jacobs;  S.  Bemheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture  tires. 


MOTOR    ACCESSORY     MANUFACTURERS'     CONVENTION. 

Sane  optimism  was  the  keynote  of  the  third  annual  credit 
convention  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo,  New  York,  September 
11  and  12.  This  attitude  was  almost  unanimously  reflected  by 
the  attendance  of  approximately  ISO  representative  executives  of 
the  industry,  including  credit  managers  and  general  officers  of 
leading  automotive  equipment  companies  throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  two-day  business  sessions  were  devoted  primarily 
to  credit  subjects,  general  conditions  in  the  business  world,  and 
particularly  the  automotive  industry,  were  discussed  from  all 
angles. 

H.  A.  Tongue,  credit  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  among  the  several  speakers  who  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  the  broad  and  far-reaching  usefulness  of 
the  association's  credit  department.  Other  rubber  men  in  at- 
tendance were  W.  O.  Rutherford,  vice-president  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  also  C.  B.  Reynolds,  V.  I.  Monten- 
yohl,  W.  I.  Fornof,  and  E.  S.  Sargeant  of  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany; W.  D.  Skinner,  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 
N.  S.  Conover,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jer- 
sey; J.  A.  Lyons,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City; 
J.  M.  Tait,  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin;  W.  B. 
Keiser,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts; 
and  G.  Brewer  GrifKn,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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News   of  the   American   Rubber    Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  Aja.x  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50,  which  was  payable  September  15 
on  slock  of  record  August  30,  1919. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
October  1  on  common  stock  of  record  September  30,  1919. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  Oc- 
tober 1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  Septembei   21,  1919. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
payable  September  20  on  common  stock  of  record  September 
21,  1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  on  stock  of  record 
September  IS,  payable  October  15,  1919. 

Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  paj'able  September   15  on  stock  of  record  August  3,   1919. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  quar- 
terly dividend  of  $1  a  share,  payable  November  15  on  common 
stock  of  record  November  5,  1919. 

The  Kelly-Springlield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  October  1  on 
its  six  per  cent  preferred   stock  of  record   September   15,   1919. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared a  stock  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  payable  September 
15  on  stock  of  record  September  2,  1919. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1J4  pcr  cent  on 
preferred  stock  and  lyi  per  cent  on  common  stock,  payable 
September  30  on  stock  of  record  September  15,  1919. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share,  payable  September  2,  on 
preferred  stock  of  record  August  5,  1919. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  Octo- 
ber 1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  20,  1919. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  August  15,  1919, 
on  preferred  stock. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has  declared  quarterly  dividends  of  $1  a  share  on  common  stock 
and  37J^  cents  a  share  on  preferred  stock,  payable  October  4,  on 
stock  of  record  September  16,  1919. 


FINANCIAL   NOTES. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  directors  of  the  company  on 
September  5,  1919,  explained  why  the  capitalization  has  been 
raised  to  $75,000,000.     Said  he  : 

It  is  less  than  three  years  ago  that  we  increased  our  pre- 
ferred stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  At  that  time  we 
had  no  idea  of  ever  using  more  than  $5,000,000  of  that  pre- 
ferred issue,  and  with  that  experience  in  mind  and  not  know- 
ing what  the  future  might  bring  forth,  we  decided  to  make 
our  preferred  capital  stock  sufficiently  large  so  that  we  could 
without  expense  and  complications  issue  more  at  any  time. 
and  therefore  it  seemed  advisable  to  raise  from  $10,000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  It  is  necessary  to  have  half  as  much  common 
stock  as  preferred,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  common  stock  to  $25,000,000.  We  do  not  intend  to  make 
any  issue  of  common  stock  at  this  time,  and  when  we  do  sell 


it  we  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to  ofler  the  common  stock 
to  our  employes. 

The  August  sales  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
amounted  to  $10,000,000.  The  entire  sales  of  the  company 
in  1911  were  only  $7,462,000.  In  other  words,  in  the  single 
month  of  August  the  company  billed  out  33  per  cent,  more 
goods  than  for  the  full  year  1911.  For  the  full  year  to  Oc- 
tober 31  next,  Firestone  will  easily  do  $90,000,000  of  business 
and  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  making  allowance  for  the 
efifect  of  the  expansion  program,  gross  should  considerably 
overtop  the  $100,000,000  mark. 

With  a  turnover  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.  liad  in  August  the  biggest  month  in  its  history.  Its  sub- 
sidiary. Federal  Rubber,  also  reached  a  new  sales  mark  of 
$1,500,000.  The  Fisk  Rubber  system  therefore  did  a  total 
business  last  month  of  $6,500,000  or  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$78,000,000.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
actual  sales  of  the  parent  company  alone  last  year  were  but 
$36,000,000.  The  operating  profits  of  both  companies  last 
month  were  close  to  $1,000,000,  which  charge-oflfs  may  re- 
duce to  approximately  $800,000.  The  Fisk  earning  power  has 
more  than  kept  pace  all  year  with  sales  expansion  and  has 
now  reached  the  point  where  it  is  forcing  upon  directors  the 
necessity  of  considering  common  dividends. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.'s  gross  sales  for  September  which 
are  expected  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  are  running  at  a  rate  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  company.  In- 
debtedness which  falls  due  on  October  1.  has  been  anticipated 
with  the  result  that  the  company's  statement  as  of  that  date 
will  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  show  current  assets 
twice  all  current  liabilities. 

With  an  increase  of  approxiinately  56  per  cent  in  sales  vol- 
ume for  the  first  seven  inonths  in  1919,  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1918,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  shows  every  in- 
dication of  breaking  all  of  its  previous  records  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  company  did  approximately  $16,000,000  busi- 
ness in  1918,  and  a  $23,000,000  figure  was  set  for  1919.  From 
present  indications,  the  latter  mark  will  be  passed  easily. 

An  $800,000  increase  in  Miller  common  capital  stock  has 
been  authorized.  Stockholders  may  subscribe  to  new  stock 
at  $100  par  on  a  basis  of  one-fifth  of  their  holdings.  Miller 
common  has  been  selling  at  better  than  $200  for  several 
months. 

United  States  Rubber  stockholders  have  ratified  the  plan 
calling  for  increase  in  capital  from  $70,000,000  first  preferred 
and  $40,000,000  common  to  $100,000,000  first  preferred  and 
$200,000,000  common.  Out  of  630,221  shares  preferred  out- 
standing, 440,026  voted  for  the  plan  and  out  of  360,000  shares 
common,  309,372  voted  in  favor. 

The  committee  on  securities  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
ruled  that  transactions  in  common  stock  of  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  on  September  12  shall  be  ex-rights  unless  made 
specifically  for  cash.  Rights  may  be  dealt  in  on  and  after 
September  U. 

Tlie  capitalization  of  the  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
CJmaha,  Nebraska,  is  $500,000  of  which  $300,000  is  preferred, 
guaranteed  7  per  cent,  dividends,  and  $200,000  common.  No 
common  stock  has  been  offered  for  sale. 
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The  balance  sheet  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  June  30,  1919, 
compared  with  that  of  9118,  follows: 

.Assets. 

1919.  1918. 

Cash                   •  $761,365  $581,040 

Bills  receivable                                                                          58,814 

Libert>   bonds    etc  2r34,923  183,023 

Account-    and    notii    recinal.lL  4,877,150  4,979,223 

Defened  assets  100,175  220,544 

Inventoru-  6,539,780  5.126,638 

Good   will  1,874,875  1,874,874 

Investment    iccoiint  2,573  13,647 

Plant,    c.|iiipn,tnt     cti.  2,223,184  2,510,457 

Total $16,614,026  $15,548,260 

I.I.\BILITIES. 

Capital  stock   $8,200,000  $7,100,000 

Accounts   payable    1.697.721  1,267,989 

Notes  and  loans  p.iyablc ; . . . 2,900,000           

Bills   payable    4.015,000 

Reserves 1,285,894  862,822 

Surplus     2,530,411  2,302.449 

Total $16,614,026  $15,548,260 

The    following   comparative    report   is    for   six   months   ended 

June  30,  1919 : 

1919.                  1918.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Net    earnings $1,886,730         $1,959,608           $72,878 

Dividends    488,528               426,000  $63,528            

Surplus    1,398.202            1,533,608            135.4C6 


The  following  table  shows  the  authorized  capitalization  of  six 
of  the  large  rubber  companies  on  January  1,  1918,  present  author- 
ized capitalization  and  amount  of  increase : 


.Authorized 

Capital 
Jan.  1,  1918. 

United   States   Rubber $120,000,000 

Goodrich    84,600,000 

Kelly-Springfield    13,900,300 

Firestone     15.000.000 

Fisk    39,500,000 

Ajax     -7,100,000 

*  Amount  issued.     Authorized  capitalizatio 


.Authorized 

Capitalization. 

Increase. 

$300,000,000 

$180,000,000 

109,600.000 

25,000,000 

75,000,000 

60,000,000 

42,000,000 

2,500,000 

♦9,900,000 

2,800,000 

jf  $10,000,000  unchanged. 


RUBBER  COMPANY  SHARE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  following  rubber  stock  quotations  on  September  22,  1919, 
are  furnished  by  John  Burnham  &  Co.,  41  South  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

ISid.  Asked. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,   Inc 88  89 

Brunswick-Balke-Collendcr    Co..    preferred 103 

du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.   I.,  common 314  319 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  common 177  182 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  preferred 99'yi  lOl'A 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The,  common 43'A  44,^ 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The   (new),   1st  preferred 99  101 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The,  2nd  preferred 170  190 

Goodrich  Co.,  The    B.   F..   common 77  78 

Goodrich  C...  The  B.   F.,   preferred !03'/S  \04'A 

Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   The,  common 380  390 

Goodyear  Tire   &  Rubber   Co.,   The,    1st  preferred lOSVi  108H 

Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  2nd  preferred 107  109 

Portage  Rubber   Co..  The,   common 144  148 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire    Co.,    1st    preferred 95  97 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 29;,<  30'A 

Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 85 

Miller  Rubber  Co..  The,  common 190  20O 

Miller  Rubber  Co..  The,   preferred 103  106 

Rubber  Products  Co 138  143 

Poita^e   Riihber  Co.,   The.   common 144  148 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 90  95 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  common 112  113 

United  States  Rubber  Co.,  preferred 116;^  117}^ 

A  FEW  TIRE,  AUTOMOBILE  AND   ROAD  FACTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  7,000,000  automobiles  in  the 
world  on  January  1,  1919,  and  by  actual  count  6,146,677  of  these, 
or  about  87  per  cent  were  in  the  United  States — enough,  if 
loaded  to  capacity,  to  give  half  the  population  of  the  country 
a  ride  at  one  time.  This  means  that  of  some  38,500,000  tires 
now  in  constant  use,  about  34,000,000  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Each  of  these  six  million  odd  cars,  when  operated  on 
unimproved  roads,  costs  twice  as  much  for  tire  maintenance 
as  when  operated  on  surfaced  roads,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately eight  times  as  many  miles  of  unimproved  as  of  improved 
public  roads  in  the  United  States.  Of  a  total  mileage  of  2,457,334 
only  296,290  miles  are  surfaced.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   anticipates    that    expenditures    for    road    construction    will 


reach  $500,000,000  this  year.  Most  states  are  planning  continu- 
ous systems  of  connecting  highways,  and  Congress  has  made  an 
extra  appropriation  of  $209,000,000  to  meet  the  Federal  part  of 
the  program.  All  of  which  means  that  average  tire  mileage 
is  going  to  increase  appreciably.  Automobile  men  predict  that 
the  first  of  next  year  will  see  more  cars  in  America  than  there 
were  in  the  whole  world  the  first  of  this  year,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness of  tire  manufacture  must  continue  to  grow  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  demand. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  -\tlantic  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corp.,  sales  agent  for 
Traun  Rubber  Co.,  239  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $15,000  to  $300,000. 

The  Traveler  Rubber  Co.  of  Bethlehem,  U.  S.  A.,  819  North 
Broad  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  its  one-story  plant,  91  by  333  feet,  to  be  built  in  Lower 
Saucon  Township,  near  Bethlehein,  Pennsylvania,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $180,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Smith  Chemical  &  Color  Co.,  Inc.,  which  was.  formed 
recently,  will  carry  a  general  line  of  standard  dry  pigment  colors, 
chemicals  and  fillers  for  the  rubber 
trade.  Casper  Smith,  whose  portrait  is 
shown  herewith,  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co.  as 
western  manager  and  more  recently  as 
director  of  sales,  is  the  president  ef 
the  new  company,  and  will  personally 
supervise  its  business  policy.  The  office 
of  the  new  concern  is  located  at  ^5 
Nassau  street.  New  York  City. 

The    Beacon   Tire    Co.,  Beacon,     New 
York,  will  build  an  addition  to  its  fac- 
tor)- to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
its   products. 
The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  Everett  Building,  45  East  17th  street,  New  York 
City,  in  charge   of  E.  J.   Hooper.     Mr.   Hooper  has   been  with 
the  company  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

The  Rebuilt  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  910-916  Second  avenue.  Long  Island 
City,  New  York  (see  New  Incorporations,  The  India  Rubber 
World,  September  1,  1919),  will  rebuild  and  retread  tires  and 
make  pulled  reliners  for  the  trade.  Charles  D.  Nolan  is  presi- 
dent; Charles  F.  Nolan,  vice-president;  E.  L.  Blessington,  secre- 
tary, and  Erich  Gollubier,  treasurer. 

The  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  1126  Main  street,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, is  building  an  extension  to  its  store,  to  cost  about 
$25,000.  Its  premises  will  be  nearly  200  feet  deep  when  the 
work  is  completed,  with  fronts  on  both  Main  and  Middle  streets. 
The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Killingly,  Connecticut,  are 
completing  the  building  now  being  erected  for  a  restaurant  for 
employes.  The  structure  is  one  story  in  height,  50  by  100  feet, 
of  brick,  and  will  accommodate  between  175  and  200  people  on 
the  cafeteria  plan,  by  which  it  will  be  operated. 

The  Franklin  Soapstone  Products  Corp.,  which  was  incor- 
porated about  four  years  ago  to  work  the  deposits  of  talc  in 
and  around  Danville  and  Saltville,  Virginia,  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  plant,  and  has  a  present  capacity  of  100  tons  daily, 
but  when  further  machinery  now  on  hand  is  installed  will  in- 
crease its  output  to  150  tons  per  ten-hour  day.  The  talc  or 
soapstone  is  of  a  soft,  velvety  texture,  and  there  is  some  of  a 
blue,  compact  nature.  The  company  proposes  to  pack  its  finer 
quality  in  small  cartons  for  dusting  powders  for  the  tire  trade. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rub- 
ber Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 


Casper  Smith. 


October  1,  1919.; 
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PERSONAL  MENTION. 

H.  L.  McClaren,  formerly  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  the  Racine  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  divested  himself  of  all  other 
interests  and  pur- 
chased a  substan- 
tial holding  in  the 
J.  &  D.  Tire  Co., 
Cliarlotte,  North 
( 'arolina,  of  which 
li-  was  recently 
r  U'  c  t  c  d  president 
;iii.l  active  general 
numager,  succeeding 
William  F.  Smith, 
who  resigned  in  his 
favor.  Additional 
equipment  is  to  be 
installed  to  allow 
increased  produc- 
tion, and  additions 
to  the  plant  itself 
are  to  be  built.  In 
addition  to  its  pres- 
c  n  t  product,  the 
company  is  plan- 
ning to  manufacture 
cord  tires  and  will 
It  is  hoped  that  the 


McCl.^re> 


install  special  equipment  for  this  purpose 
production  of  these  can  be  started  in  the  autumn. 

A.  J.  Sobien,  formerly  secretary  and  treasurer  of  The  Anchor 
Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  and  become  asso- 
ciated as  af  director  with  the  newly  organized  Virginian  Rubber 
Co.  at  Charleston,   West  Virginia. 

P.  A.  Doyle,  formerly  general  sales  manager  for  the  Ten 
Broerk  Tyre  Co..  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  recently  resigned 
and  accepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the  central  district  of 
the  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Harry  M.  Giles  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  South  Philadelphia  Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Oscar  Otto,  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  August. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Giles  has  been  superintendent  of 
marine  erection  for  the  company. 

E.  T.  Peterson,  formerly  district  sales  manager  for  the  Com- 
mercial Car  Unit  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

R.  B.  Pierce  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  district 
manager  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  with  headquarters 
at  4600  Prospect  avenue.  Cleveland,  the  office  of  the  company's 
Cleveland  branch. 

.■\lf  P.  Fischley  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  4600  Prospect  avenue,  Cleveland,  succeed- 
ing R.  B.  Pierce. 

C.  O.  Brandes  has  been  appointed  export  manager  for  The 
Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  manufacturer  of  "Grey- 
hound" tires  and  lubes. 

J.  C.  McQuiston,  manager  of  the  department  of  publicity  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  served  as  chairman  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Association  which  held  its 
annua!  convention  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  on  Sep- 
tember 3-6,  1919.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  housing  of  the 
exhibitors  in  a  large  tent  divided  into  separate  booths  with  a 
wide  .lisle  in  the  center. 

Robert  I.  Wishnick,  formerly  general  manager  of  A.  Daigger 


&  Co.,  manufacturers,  importers  and  exporters  of  chemicals,  oils, 
and  colors  for  the  rubber  trade,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  company. 

Louis  Birkenstein,  of  S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
rubber  scrap  dealers,  has  resigned  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Division,  office  of  the  Director  of  Storage, 
his  resignation  becoming  effective  September  1,  1919. 

Richard  Blickenderfer,  formerly  with  the  Thermoid  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

II.  G.  Vanderhoef  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  hard  rubber  and  electric  storage  bat- 
tery-jar department  of  The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Sam  J.  Turnes,  until  recently  advertising  manager  of  The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  general  sales  manager  of  the  tire  de- 
partment, succeeding  John  W.  Maguire,  resigned. 

William  J.  McDavid,  until  recently  associated  with  the  Rus- 
sian American  India  Rubber  Co.,  the  Treiigolnik  of  Petrograd, 
has  opened  an  office  at  111  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  been 
appointed  correspondent  of  L.  Sutro  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Dan  McAvoy  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  acting  as  traveling  representative 
of  the  company  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Alfred  Varian,  Jr.,  formerly  with  Charles  F.  Garriques  Co., 
is  now  connected  with  the  C.  B.  Peters  Co.,  IS  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York  City,  and  will  continue  to  handle  wood  pulp  for  the 
trade. 

A.  E.  Gordon  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  super- 
intendent to  that  of  general  manager  of  the  Beacon  Tire  Co., 
Beacon,  New  York. 

George  L.  Sullivan,  for  three  years  advertising  manager  of 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  resigned  to  associate  himself  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  advertising  agency,  New  York  City. 

Robert  Duncan,  of  Duncan  &  Eraser,  Limited,  Adelaide,  South 
.Australia,  is  in  the  United  States  on  busmess. 

CANADIAN    NOTES. 

The  Stanyon  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  is  now  located  at  New 
Toronto,  Ontario,  the  factory  being  at  27  Brock  avenue  and 
the  office  at  23  Manning  Arcade.  The  company  manufactures 
dipped  rubber  goods,  featuring  toy  balloons  and  nipples.  The 
factory  is  of  fireproof  concrete  construction,  two  stories  high, 
with  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are :  Henry  Stanyon,  president ;  Charles  H.  Stanyon, 
vice-president;  and  Leonard  L.  Stanyon,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  recently 
removed  from  28  Temperance  street  to  22-26  Mulock  avenue, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

George  L.  McCrae  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  sole 
and  heel  department  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Toronto,  Ontario.  He  will  be  assisted  by  C.  R.  Harsh- 
man.  Mr.  McCrae  has  been  with  the  company  eight  years,  and 
■  will  continue  to  manage  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  department. 

.'\mcs-HoIden-McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  of  which 
T.  H.  Ricder  is  president,  has  opened  branches  in  Halifax,  Que- 
bec City,  Ottawa  and  London,  Ontario,  and  Calgary,  and  are 
planning  to  open  branches  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon. '  Rubber 
footwear  as  well  as  leather  will  be  carried. 


In  the  big  plant  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at 
.-\kron,  Ohio,  23,000  workers  are  employed.  The  factory  con- 
tinues in  operation  twenty-four  hours  each  day,  in  three  shifts 
of  eight  hours  each. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

/J_V  Our  Rfguliir  Correspondent. 

BOSTON  has  been  passing  through  a  critical  experience  the  past 
month,  when  the  city  police  went  on  a  strike,  leaving  the 
city  unguarded,  and  many  of  its  stores  were  looted  by  hoodlums, 
while  criminals  flocked  here  from  other  cities  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lack  of  police  protection.  The  state  guard  and  the  local 
militia  were  called  out  to  police  the  city,  thus  drawing  many  men 
from  business  for  such  duty.  Many,  perhaps  all  the  rub- 
ber factories,  had  employes  who  were  thus  called  from  their 
work  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  industry  generally  that  every  man 
thus  called  to  service  has  been  paid  his  full  wage  during  his  ab- 
sence from  work,  or  the  difference  between  his  compensation 
regularly  received  and  that  paid  by  the  state.  The  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  which  has  thirteen  factories  in  Massachusetts,  took 
this  view  of  the  situation,  as  did  the  other  manufacturers  having 
fewer  or  less  important  establishments. 

H.  P.  Ballard,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Maiden,  is  the  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  the  State 
Guard,  and  is  on  active  duty  in  that  capacity  at  present,  with 
headquarters  at  the  armory  at  Cambridge.  Among  his  captains 
is  E.  H.  Kidder,  Boston  branch  manager  of  the  United  States 
Tire  Co. 

Stowe  &  Woodward  Co.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts, 
has  nearly  completed  a  three-story  extension  to  its  main  build- 
ing, and  is  equipping  it  with  the  latest  approved  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  rubber-covered  rolls  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions. For  some  years  this  concern  has  made  smaller  rolls,  such 
as  are  used  in  tanneries,  bleacheries  and  dye  works.  But  with 
the  purpose  of  extending  this  department  the  new  addition  has 
been  built,  and  the  roll  department  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Raleigh  C.  Adams,  who  was  for  25  years  with  the  Boston  Belt- 
ing Co.,  and  for  much  of  that  time  superintendent  of  the  roll 
department.  The  equipment  is  adequate  for  covering  paper-mill 
rolls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  even  up  to  those  250  inches  in 
length,  thus  enabling  the  factory  to  meet  the  utmost  require- 
ments of  the  paper-making  trade. 

The  New  England  branch  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  which  has  been  located  on  Devon- 
shire street  near  Summer  street,  Boston,  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years,  has  been  moved  to  134  Summer  street,  where  it  occupies 
the  entire  second  floor,  thus  giving  a  very  commodious  stock 
room  where  a  line  of  "Red  Letter"  tires  and  tubes,  a  large 
variety  of  hose,  and  a  good  line  of  molded  goods  are  carried.  F. 
H.  Albee,  the  New  England  manager,  has  been  connected  with 
this  branch  ever  since  it  was  started.  He  has  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  trade,  and  reports  a  marked  increase  in  the  business 
since  his  removal  to  the  new  location. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.  is  pushing  ahead  with  a  very  con- 
siderable domestic  trade,  and  an  export  demand  which  is  on  the 
increase.  At  present  the  company  is  at  work  on  a  contract  for 
several  large  conveyor  belts,  one  of  which  is  42  inches  wide  and 
nearly  800  feet  long.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  in  the  hose 
department,  including  a  large  amount  of  oil  suction  hose  for 
one  of  the  large  oil-producing  companies.  The  export  demand 
mentioned  is  mainly  for  hose,  the  company's  brands  having  made 
a  reputation  for  standard  goods  in  several  foreign  countries. 
*    *    * 

J.  C.  Haartz,  Inc.,  10  High  street,  Boston,  has  equipped  a 
rubber  mill  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for  the  manufacture 
of  calendered  goods  including  materials  for  automobile  manu- 
facturers and  spreader  coated  fabrics.  "Paramount"  auto  top 
materials  and  "Haartz  mackintosh  cloth"  will  be  featured.  The 
Forsyth    Dyeing    Co.    is    a    department    of    this    concern,    which 


effects  close  cooperation  between  dye-house  and  rubber  mill. 
The  company  is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000  common  and  $500,000 
preferred  stock.  The  officers  are:  J.  C.  Haartz,  president  and 
treasurer;  D.  B.  Stevens,  vice-president;  and  Thomas  Forsyth, 
assistant  treasurer  and  general  manager  at  New  Haven.  The 
above,  together  with  Leslie  Forsyth  and  L.  A.  Pickard,  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directors.  The  rubber  mill  is  under  the 
management  of  L  Frank  Burnham,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  Stoughton  Rubber  Co.  Division  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

J.  Frank  Dunbar  Co.,  Inc.,  importer  and  dealer  in  crude  rub- 
ber, for  a  number  of  years  at  201  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  re- 
moves October  1  to  166  Essex  street.  Room  51.  This  is  in  a 
most  convenient  location,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  South 
Terminal  Station,  and  adjoining  the  commodious  headquarters 
of  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association  and  the  Bos- 
ton Boot  and  Shoe  Club. 

*  *    * 

The  Tver  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  added  a 
line  of  standard  cord  tires  to  its  regular  output. 

.\t  the  recent  Welcome  Home  Celebration  in  honor  of  the 
Andover  soldiers  returned  from  the  war,  the  Tyer  company  par- 
ticipated in  the  parade  with  four  trucks  arranged  as  floats,  of 
which  two  represented  "The  Sinking  Ltisitania"  and  "The  Peace 
Table,"  bearing  the  slogans,  respectively,  "This  started  it"  and 
"This   finished  it." 

The  C.  &  C.  Rubber  Co.,  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  has  discon- 
tinued its  Boston  office,  and  is  concentrating  its  entire  business 
at  its  Stoughton  plant.  A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection 
wliich  will  add  about  7,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  ^The  com- 
pany manufactures  raincoats,  and  has  just  added  a  new  line  of 
industry,  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  having  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  automatic  looms  from  the  American  Felt  Co.,  which  has 
discontinued,  and  is  dismantling  its  Hyde  Park  Mills  depart- 
ment. The  C.  &  C.  Rubber  Co.  will  start  with  an  equipment  of 
six  looms,  to  be  increased  later  as  the  new  industry  develops. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  is  building  a  four-story  brick  structure 
at  its  plant  at  East  Watertown,  which,  when  completed,  will 
enable  the  company  to  rearrange  some  details  of  the  manufac- 
ture to  expedite  its  business. 

*  *     * 

Colonel  Harry  E.  Converse,  president  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  who  has  been  in  somewhat  poor  health  the  past  six 
months,  is  now  in  the  West  recuperating,  and  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  steadily  and  rapidly  improving. 

*  *     * 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston  C.  Sinclair  Weeks  and  A.  Stanley  North  were 
elected  assistant  cashiers. 

Miss  M.  G.  Webber,  for  the  last  three  years  in  charge  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  advertising  manager  of  the  company. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

rENTON  RUBBER  M.\NUFACTURERS  report  that  business  is  good 
at  the  present  time  and  that  fall  and  winter  prospects  are 
excellent.  The  outlook  for  tires  and  tubes  is  very  good  while 
the  other  branches  of  the  industry  are  also  picking  up  follow- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  has  placed  a 
number  of  new  hands  at  work  because  of  the  increase  in  trade, 
and  the  LInited  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  is  busy  in  all  its  depart- 
ments at  the  present  time. 
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The  Thcrmoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  engaged  ihe  Osborn 
Engineering  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  prepare  plans  for  a  three- 
story  building,  100x275  feet,  of  reinforced  concrete  brick  and 
steel. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  recently  unveiled  a  large  bronze 
tablet  at  its  plant  at  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey,  in  honor  of 
the  thirteen  men  who  entered  the  war  from  that  factory,  and  in 
honor  of  Chester  Brokaw,  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Desh- 
ler  Wilmot,  factory  superintendent,  was  in  charge  of  the  serv- 
ices. Miss  Hattie  Brokaw,  sister  of  Chester  Brokaw,  unveiled 
the  tablet,  which  bears  the  following  inscription;  "In  honor  of 
the  employes  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  Jersey  fac- 
tory, who  at  the  call  of  their  country,  laid  aside  their  vocations 
and  entered  the  service  to  fight  in  the  great  war  for  world 
wide  liberty,   1917-1919." 

The  Sianwood  Rubber  Co.  is  installing  new  machinery  in  its 
plant  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  under  the  direction  of  Edward 
Hutchens.  vice-president  and  engineer.  A  175-foot  stack  is  being 
erected  tor  the  1,000-kilowatt  power  plant. 

The  pumping  plant  at  the  works  of  the  India  Rubber  Co.,  New 
Brunswiok.  New  Tersev,  was  nartiallv  destroyed  liv  fire  recently. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN   OHIO. 

J5r  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LITTLE  INTEREST  is  shown  here  in  resumption  of  trade  with 
Germany,  or  in  foreign  trade  as  a  whole.  Domestic  business 
is  so  good  and  the  demand  for  tires  so  great  that  there  is  little 
time  to  think  of  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Europe. 

At  the  Firestone,  ^Miller,  Goodrich  and  Goodyear  offices  it  is 
stated  that  the  financial  and  credit  situation  in  Germany  is  the 
greatest  ^drawback  not  only  to  the  rubber  but  to  all  trades, 
and  that  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  another  factor  which 
renders  commercial  exchanges  with  Europe  almost  impossible. 
France,  England  and  Italy,  it  is  asserted,  are  making  deliberate 
efforts  to  keep  out  American  trade  in  order  to  foster  their  own 
industries,  while  Holland  and  Sweden  are  very  anxious  to  get 
American  rubber  goods.  The  credit  situation  in  both  of  these 
countries,   however,   is  also  unfavorable. 

Local  factories  are  looking  to  the  Orient  as  the  great  coming 
market  for  manufactured  goods.  China  and  Japan  are  beginning 
to  purchase  rubber  products  in  large  amounts,  and  in  a  few- 
years  it  is  believed  that  the  business  with  these  countries  will 
have  risen  to  a  high  level. 

AKKON  NOTES. 

All  the  Akron  rubber  companies  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
with  the  municipal  university  in  a  plan  whereby  employes  will 
be  able  to  work  part  of  their  time  and  spend  the  remainder 
in  school.  One  of  the  plans  sanctioned  is  that  two  men  may 
hold  one  job.  each  working  half  of  the  regular  shift. 

Several  companies  have  placed  $6,000,000  in  the  hands  of 
their  directors  to  solve  the  housing  problem  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  inability  of  the  rubber  factories  in  .-Xkron  to  meet 
the  demand  for  tires. 

The  Home  Owners  Investment  Co.,  embracing  all  the  big 
rubber  manufacturers  and  other  Akron  business  men,  are  ac- 
cepting applications  from  prospective  home  owners  if  the  pros- 
pects have  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  home  they  wish 
to  build,  and  to  date  approximately  200  houses  have  been  started 
by   those   whose   applications   have   been   accepted. 

The  Coventry  Land  and  Improvement  Co..  a  concern  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  H.  S.  Firestone,  has  taken  out  building 
permits  for  62  additional  homes  to  be  built  in  Firestone  park, 
making  a  total  of  450  houses  which  the  company  will  have 
built  and  sold  within  the  past  year. 


The  sales  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  from  November 
1,  1918  to  September  1,  1919,  amounted  to  $69,475,197.14,  which 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  $3,000,000  over  the  same  period 
of  last  year.  August  was  the  biggest  month  the  company  ever 
had.  business  being  $2,456,994.30  more  than  for  August,  1918. 
The  company  will  build  a  new  $400,000  factory  in  the  rear  of 
Plant  No.  2  for  the  manufacture  of  tires. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  helping  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living  for  their  employes  by  opening  a  cooperative 
store  in  the  Firestone  Club  House.  The  store  is  being  operated 
on   a   cost   plus   ten   per  cent  basis  and   is   well   patronized. 

\V.  W.  Wildman  has  resigned  as  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  .^kron,  but  will  retain  his 
posiiion  as  a  director  and  his  interest  in  the  company. 


John  W.  Maguire,  president  of 
the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Portage  Rubber 
Co.,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to  fill  the 
position  of  W.  VV.  Wildman,  who 
recently  resigned.  Mr.  Maguire 
will  have  full  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  and  will  immediate- 
ly inaugurate  an  energetic  cam- 
paign for  increased  business. 

Mr.  Maguire  has  been  identified 
with  the  rubber  industry  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  was  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  rubber 
sales  department  of  the  Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  having 
joined  the  organization  when  the 
rubber  tire  department  was  added 
about  four  years  ago.  Previous  to 
associated  with  the  Republic  Rubber 


John  W.  Maci  ike. 

to  the  company's  activities 
this  time  Mr.  Maguire  was 
Co.,  for  10  years. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  indicate  that 
emocracy   which   was   inaugurated   in   .■\ugust   is 


Reports  f 
the  industri 
working  even   better   than  was  expected   by  the   employers. 

The  conduct  of  the  company  with  regard  to  matters  of  policy 
as  well  as  the  settlement  of  all  difficulties  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  legislative  houses 
made  up  along  the  lines  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.  The  whole  factory  has  been  divided  into 
districts  and  wards,  and  the  men  vote  for  their  representatives 
by  the  secret  ballot  system.  In  the  House  there  are  80  repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate  there  are  40.  P.  W.  Litchfield, 
factory  manager,  sponsored  the  system's  adoption. 

F.  .\.  Seiberling.  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  upon  his  return  from  the  West,  stated  that  the  plant  being 
built  by  the  company  in  Los  Angeles  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  company  expects  to  cease  growing  in  .Akron. 

The  new  plant  is  intended  primarily  to  take  care  of  the  ever- 
increasing  western  trade.  The  cost  of  bringing  crude  rubber 
from  San  Francisco  to  Akron  and  then  hauling  the  tires  back 
over  the  same  route  can  be  materially  reduced  by  building  a 
plant  on  the  Coast  where  the  crude  rubber  of  the  Orient  and 
the  cotton  of  plantations  in  the  Southwest  can  be  brought 
together. 

Mr.  Seiberling  stated  that  as  soon  as  housing  conditions  made 
it  possible  the  company  will  employ  10,000  more  men  in  order 
to  operate  the  Akron  plant  at  100  per  cent  instead  of  70  per 
cent  as   at   present. 

George  Hockensmith,  well  known  in  the  aeronautic  field,  and 
formerly  overseer  of  the  Goodyear  experimental  station  in  Ak- 
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ron  is  reported  as  being  the  head  of  a  $1,000,000  trans-Pacific 
navigation  company  which  is  being  organized  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  *    * 

John  F.  Rae,  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  in  Akron,  is  the  latest  man  drafted  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  an  executive  position.  He  is 
well  known  in  New  York,  and  recently  assisted  in  a  survey  of 
the  state  institutions  of  Virginia. 

*  «    * 

A  new  aviation  school  has  been  opened  in  Akron  with  John 
F.  Aston  as  general  manager.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
train  air  pilots  and  also  to  make  photographs  and  carry  pas- 
sengers.   Lieut.  H.  C.  Miller  is  chief  pilot. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  organized  six  years 
ago,  has  found  it  necessary  to  construct  a  substantial  addition 
to  its  factory,  because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  its  tires,  and 
especially    its    cord    tires,    which    are    a    comparatively    recent 


Plant  of  the  Mohawk  Rubber  Co. 

addition  to  its  line  of  manufacture.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  the  factory  as  it  is  to-day,  including  the  new 
building  recently  completed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO  NOTES. 

Buildings  for  several  new  rubber  factories  are  being  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Akron.  The  Arnold  Rubber  Co.,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $50,000,  is  constructing  a  new  building  in 
Ravenna.  Rubber  heels  are  to  be  the  principal  product  and  about 
50  persons   will   be   employed. 

The  Cascade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  breaking  ground  for  its 
plant  at  Ravenna,  Ohio.  The  capitalization  of  this  company 
is  $1,000,000,  and  approximately  300  men  will  be  employed  when 
operations  are  begun.     Tires  will  be  the  principal  product. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  reports  progress 
in  the  erection  of  its  new  buildings  which  it  expects  to  occupy 
by  January  1,  1920.  The  additions  comprise  about  125,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  include  a  three-story  heater  room 
addition  which  will  house  six  additional  vulcanizers;  a  three- 
story  calender  building;  a  three-story  tire  building;  a  complete 
two-story  solid  tire  manufacturing  plant  comprising  an  entire 
wing,  having  its  own  mills,  tubing  machines,  and  vulcanizers; 
and  a  new  garage  to  house  company  and  employes'  cars.  At 
.the  same  time  the  present  cafeteria  will  be  enlarged  to  three 
times  its  present  size  to  acommodate  the  prospective  additional 
employes  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  of  The  Mason 
Cotton  Fabric  Co.  The  office  building  is  also  being  trebled. 
All  the  additions  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  steel  construc- 
tion with  brick  facing. 

The  Anchor  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  which  recently 
suffered   the  loss  by  fire   of  its   leased   plant  at   Columbus,  has 


purchased  ground  in  Barberton  and  is  erecting  a  two-story 
building,  45  by  100  feet,  to  cost  $25,000.  The  company  will 
manufacture  druggists'  sundries,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  and 
advertising   and   toy  balloons. 

The  Pharis  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased five  acres  of  canal  property  from  the  state  and  is  now 
planning  an  addition  for  the  increased  production  of  fabric  tires 
and  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires.  The  new  structure  will  be 
three  stories  high,  100  by  145  feet,  with  complete  boiler  house 
and  steam  plant.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  before  winter. 

The  Pelletier  Rubber  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufactures  a 
tire  interliner  which  it  calls  the  "Lyner  Tyre." 

The  Wayne  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  has  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  the  Orrville  Rubber  Co.,  and  has  assumed 
all  liabilities  and  acquired  all  assets.  The  management,  however, 
will  remain  the  same,  the  change  being  only  in  name  and 
ownership.     H.   R.   Piatt  is  general  manager. 

*  *     * 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Bedford,  Ohio,  has  ;ncreased 
its  board  of  directors  from  five  to  seven,  adding  O.  M.  Dick- 
ison,  secretary-treasurer  of  The  Tuscora  Rubber  Co.  E.  M. 
Blatz  was  reelected  director  and  vice-president.  Mr.  Blatz  is 
president  of  The  Tuscora  Rubber  Co.,  which  is  building  a  new 
plant  between  Dover  and  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

*  *    * 

The  Galion  Rubber  Co.,  Gallon,  Ohio,  has  bought  the  Flat  Iron 
Building,  formerly  leased,  and  will  build  a  two-story  addition. 
J.  X.  Smeltzer  is  president  and  E.  F.  de  la  Croix,  vice-president. 


PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MASTER    TIRE    AND    RUBBER    COMPANY. 

WiLLT.\M  B.  RusTON,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
recently  incorporated  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  peculiarly  well-fitted  by 
ability  and  experience  for  the 
position,  having  been  in  the  rub- 
ber business  more  than  a  score  of 
years.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  errand  boy  in  1897,  and 
his  rise  was  steady  and  sure,  for 
five  years  later  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Philadelphia  branch  as  as- 
sistant branch  manager.  After 
eight  years  there  he  resigned  and 
tires  manufactured  by  the  Lee 
formed  a  company  to  market'  the 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Conshocken, 
Pennsylvania. 

From  this  business  he  resigned 
to  become  associated  with  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  salesman,  cov- 
ering five  Stales,  and  working  up  a  business  which  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  sales  force  of  that  company  in  the  amount 
of  goods  sold.  After  occupying  this  position  for  five  years 
he  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  to  sell  its  goods  in  certain  territory  on  a  com- 
mission ba.sis.  So  successful  did  he  prove  in  this  work  that  the 
company  management  called  him  to  the  home  oflSce  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  sales  department,  and  this  position  he 
resigned  last  April  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  will  manufacture  cord 
tires  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


William  B.  Ruston. 
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NEW  McGRAW  SALES  MANAGER. 

.  BacoNj  the  newly  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Mc- 

Graw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine  and  Cleveland, 

;    one    of    the    most    widely    known    executives    in    the 

automotive   industry.     As   one  of 

the  pioneers,  he  became  interested 

in  the  manufacture  of  motor  cars 

in   the  early  days,  and   for  some 

^^H  time  was  identified  with  the  indus- 

^Hr  try    in    Detroit,    Michigan.      This 

^^  ^^jk  %a.yt  him  close  touch  with  the  tire 

\f^.  >^'^f%  and   accessory   field,   and   in   1911 

^■'  '  he    joined    the    Diamond    Rubber 

^  d^>  Co.,    Akron,     Ohio,     three    years 

^^^3  later,  assuming  full  charge  of  the 

IV  sales   of    Diamond    tires    and   ac- 

^  cessories,  a  position  which  he  held 

^^k      .*k!I***^jfl^  ""'"'  •'^"8"^'  °^  ^^  present  year, 

^^■^  j^SM^j^^^^^      resigning   to   accept   the   manage- 

^HA'  VBil^l^^^^B      ment  sales    for    the    McGraw 

^^■k^^     ^^^H      Tire   &   Rubber    Co.,   with   head- 

^^^^^ ^^^^=1     quarters      at      Cleveland,      Ohio. 

H.  M.  Bacon.  Previous    to    establishing   himself 

there  he  is  making  a  tour  of  all 
the  McGraw  agencies  throughout  the  country  to  come  into  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  representatives  and  salesmen. 


MID-WESTERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  Wilson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  re- 
cently completed  a  100  by  200-foot  addition  to  its  factory 
building,  in  the  form  of  a  court  to  the  old  building,  to  be 
used  as  a  vulcanizing  shop.  Two  new  vulcanizers  and  addi- 
tional tire  building  equipment  has  been  installed;  the  new 
addition  and  equipment  representing  an  investment  of  about 
$60,000. 

*    *    * 

The  Lincoln  Highway  Tire  Co.  has  placed  orders  for  con- 
siderable additional  machinery  and  equipment  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  demand  for  the  company's  tires  and  tubes. 
The  company  contemplates  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
new  unit  -early  in  1920. 

The  Great  Republic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  with  the  executive 
officers  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  which  recently  began  op- 
eration of  their  new  factory  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  plans 
to  increase  its  production  to  150  tires  and  250  tubes  daily.  A 
full  line  of  accessories  as  well  as  rubber  heels  and  soles  will 
also  be  manufactured.  W.  H.  Owens  is  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  and  C.  W.  O'Donnell  is  factory  manager.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  tires  and  tubes,  having  been  formerly  connected 
with  the  Mohawk,  Racine,  Perfection  and  others. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Standard  Four 
Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  July  18,  three  vacancies  were  filled, 
making  the  new  board  of  directors  as  foUow-s:  J.  B.  Gabeline, 
Burlington,  Iowa;  Henry  Trout,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa;  W.  G. 
Feignspan,  Quincy,  Illinois;  L.  L.  Birkett,  West  Liberty, 
Iowa;  James  Guthrie,  Hamilton,  Illinois;  T.  Thompson, 
Brighton,  Iowa;  E.  P.  .^rmknecht,  Donnellson,  Iowa;  E.  S. 
Anderson,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Lee  T.  Gobble,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

A  new  addition  is  being  added  to  the  present  plant  which 
when  completed,  will  increase  the  capacity  from  500  to  1,000 
tires  and  tubes  a  day.  By  the  first  of  the  year,  this  company 
expects  to  have  a  cord  tire  on  the  market.  The  personnel  of 
the  new  organization  follows:  President  and  general  man- 
ager, J.  B.  Gabeline;  vice-president,  T.  Thompson;  secretary. 


C.  O.  Frazier;  auditor  and  temporary  treasurer,  W.  E.  Vance; 
general  sales  manager,  F.  R.  Eyer.  Mr.  Eyer  was  formerly 
western  district  manager  of  the  Amazon  Rubber  Company  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Frazier  has  been  connected  with  the 
Standard  Four  Company  ever  since  its  organization. 

The  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
is  putting  in  a  new  battery  of  boilers  which  will  double  its  power 
plant;  also  a  converter  for  the  calender  and  a  new  sixty-inch  vul- 
canizing press.  It  has  recently  added  a  full  line  of  equipment  for 
all  sizes  of  fabric  casings  and  has  increased  its  output  in 
the  past  five  months  about  120  per  cent.  The  production  for 
the  month  of  August  will  exceed  450  tires  and  600  tubes  a 
day.  A  year  ago  the  production  was  36  tires  a  day  and  no 
tubes. 

The  Ten  Broeck  Tyre  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  dis- 
continued the  manufacture  of  2,500  mile  guaranteed  casings 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  on  an  8,000-mile 
guaranteed  semi-cord  casing.  The  company  has  made  some 
extensive  improvements  in  its  plant  and  the  officials  expect 
to  direct  their  efforts  towards  the  production  of  a  casing 
that  will   give  mileage  far  beyond   the  8,000-mile  guarantee. 

Walter  H.  Grote,  at  one  time  connected  with  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  the 
National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  factory  superintendent 
and  assistant  general  manager  for  the  Archer  company.  Mr. 
Nicol,  former  general  manager,  has  resigned  and  Robert  J. 
Garrene,  vice-president,  has  taken  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  company. 

The  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has 
recently  completed  its  plant  and  is  now  prepared  to  produce 
500  finished  tires  and  tubes  per  day.  The  new  factory  build- 
ing contains  35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  has  been 
equipped  with  new  and  modern  machinery.  The  company 
owns  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land  and  its  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent.  The  factory  organization  is  headed 
by  W.  W.  Wuchter,  general  manager,  and  J.  W.  Whighamas, 
chief  chemist;  both  are  experienced  rubber  men. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
E.  E.  Gessert,  manager  of  its  branch  office  at  450  Jackson  street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  controlling  the  company's  business  in 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan. 


The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  has  a4)pointed  Harry  R.  Brownless  district  manager  of 
the  Michigan  territory,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  reopened  its  office  at  1003  City  Trust 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  charge  of  Knox  Easterling. 
This  office  was  closed  during  the  war,  but  increasing  business 
has  now  made  it  necessary  to  have  headquarters  in  Indiana. 
*    *    * 

The  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Montgall  and  Nicholson 
avenues,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  purchased  a  building  at 
that  address,  containing  approximately  20,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  sufficient  ground  for  another  building  85  by 
200  feet,  three  stories  high,  for  which  it  is  soliciting  bids.  The 
ofticers  of  the  company  are:  Grover  Joce,  president;  F.  W. 
Willis,  vice-president;  O.  W.  Dunham,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
L.  E.  McKim,  the  chemical  engineer  and  rubber  expert,  has 
been  secured  as  general  manager.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  The  company  is 
making  tires  and  tubes  by  a  special  method  called  McKimm's 
"Tensilene"  process. 
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The  Dura)  Ruliber  Co.,  Flemiiiglon,  New  Jersey,  is  now  dis- 
tributing its  products  through  dealers  in  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  Edward  R.  Novak  has  recently  been  appointed  the  com- 
pany's representative  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  Central  Western 
States.  Floyd  R.  Biggs,  formerly  with  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopce  Falls,  Massachusetts,  is  in  charge  of  Western  sales 
for  the  Dural  company. 

The  Bclden  Manufacturing  Co.,  23d  street  and  Western  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois,  has  let  the  contract  for  Building  No.  8, 
four  stories  high,  on  West  Van  Buren  street,  to  be  90  by  114 
feet  and  contain  approximately  10,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 


West  \  . 


■RE.N     .StREEI 


Belijen  Meg.  Cv. 


The  structure  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  entirely  fireproof, 
trimmed  with  red  brick.  Machines  will  be  driven  by  individual 
motors  as  in  the  presem  factory,  thus  eliminating  line  shafts 
and   belts. 

The  A.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  15th  street  and  Chestnut  ave 
nue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $1,500,00(1 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  tires  and  tubes  as  well  as  its 
tire  accessories  and  fabric  products.  A.  J.  Stephens,  founder 
of  the  business  three  years  ago,  becomes  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  enlarged  corporation. 


RACINE    AUTO   TIRE   CONFERENCE. 

More  than  200  branch  managers,  salesmen  and  department 
managers  of  the  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co.  attended  the  sales  con- 
ference at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  September  23-25,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Clarence  H.  Wright, 
ihe  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company. 

This  conference  also  marked 
I  lie  tenth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Wright's  connection  with  the  com- 
pany, which  in  1909  was  manu- 
facturing a  leather-covered  steel- 
studded  tire.  This  tire  was  dis- 
continued and  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Wright  the  "Horse-Shoe" 
tire  was  evolved  and  placed  on 
the  market.  This  year  the  com- 
pany has  added  a  cord  tire  to  its 
ine. 

At  the  conference  many  plans 
were  discussed  for  the  further  en- 
largement of  the  business.  The 
Racine  Country  Club  was  taken 
over  for  the  week  of  the  conference,  and  golf,  bowling  and 
tennis  were  included  in  the  schedule  of  entertainment. 


Clarence  H.  Wright. 


ROSENWALD  &  WEIL  SALESMEN   VISIT  KINZIE   RUBBER   PLANT. 

The  Kinzie  Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  enter- 
tained the  business  heads  and  salesmen  of  Rosenwald  &  Weil, 
clothing  manufacturers,  that  city,  on  .\ugust  28,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  si.x-dav  sales  convention  of  the  latter  mentioned  con- 


cern. The  party,  to  the  number  of  50  or  60,  was  conducted 
through  the  Kinzie  factory,  where  the  various  processes  were 
explained  and  the  manufacture  of  rubberized  fabrics  and  cloth- 
ing demonstrated,  .^t  noon  a  substantial  lunch  was  served  and 
in  the  afternoon  H.  T.  Kessler,  general  manager  of  the  Keinzie 
Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  gave  a  talk  on  "Rubber  Goods 
and  How  They  Are  Made,"  and  L.  J.  Ulber  told  "Why  I  Took 
Up  the  Selling  of  Kinzie  Products." 

The  Friday  session  of  the  convention  was  devoted  mainly  to 
a  golf  tournament  at  the  Harlem  Golf  Grounds,  when  trophies 
provided  by  Max  Magnus,  manager  of  sales  of  Rosenwald  & 
Weil,   were  competed   for. 


A. 


PACIFIC   COAST   NOTES. 

By  Our  Rc;^ular  Correspondent 
F.  Osterloh,  secretary  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager 
he  new  Goodyear  company  in  Los  Angeles,  California.     He 
started   as   a    salesman    in    the   Chicago 
territory  four  years  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Goodyear^  company  and  sub- 
sequently  became   branch   manager   and 
then    manager   of   the    western    division 
of  the  sales  department.  He  was  brought 
lo   .\kron  as  assistant  secretary  and  in 
1915  was  made  secretary. 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of 
men  from  the  Akron  factory  will  be 
taken  to  Los  Angeles  as  soon  as  the 
plant  there  is  ready  for  operation. 


The  Advance  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  opened 
a  branch  at  721  South  Olive  street,  Los  Angeles,  under  the 
management  of  William  J.  Hartman,  who  has  been  with  the 
company  for  a  number  of  years,  both  in  the  factory  and  as  a 
salesman. 

The  Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  is  now 
distributing  its  products  through  dealers  in  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Spokane.  E.  H.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  company,  has  just  been  visiting 
the  Coast,  where  he  found  business  particularly  good. 

The  Huntington  Rubber  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles,  has  taken  tlie 
agency  of  the  Miller  .\d-On-a-Tirc  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
.\kron,  Ohio. 

M.  G.  Haines.  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Polack  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co..  recently  paid  a  short  visit  to  Los  Angeles.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. 

The  annual  get-together  business  meeting  of  the  Los  .Angeles, 
San  Diego  and  .Arizona  branches  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.  was  held  recently  in  the  general  offices  of  J.  B.  Magee,  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  California  division.  Plans  were  mapped 
out  for  the  fall  drive  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  company  in  the  Southern  California  territory  was  shown  in 
the  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  Magee.  The  thirty-five  members 
of  the  conference  lunched  at  the  Los  .\ngeles  Athletic  club  and 
wound  up  at  one  of  the  beaches. 

Elmer  S.  Firestone,  Los  .\ngeles  representative  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a  home 
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in  Los  Angeles.  After  completing  ihc  organization  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch,  he  was  called  cast  to  organize  the  Buffalo, 
New  York  branch,  .^fter  several  years  there  he  was  transferred 
to  Los  .Angeles  and  has  been  in  charge  here  ever  since. 

Frank  A.  Vandcrlip,  recently  elected  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  and  former  president  of  the  National  City 
bank  of  New  York,  who  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  for  two  weeks, 
was  given  a  rousing  reception  by  the  San  Pedro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  just  previous  to  his  departure.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  the 
owner  of  the  immense  Palos  Verde  ranch,  which  adjoins  San 
Pedro  and  spent  a  quiet  vacation  at  his  residence  there  during 
his  sojourn  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Vanderlip  pointed  out  that  all  Europe  is 
upset  and  unable  to  recover  her  financial  and  industrial  equil- 
ibrium, and  that  the  unrest  has  spread  to  this  country. 

"The  solution  of  our  problem  of  unrest  will  probably  be  found," 
he  said,  "but  it  will  not  be  found  by  the  men  who  are  resentful 
toward  capital,  and  are  inclined  to  do  just  enough  work  to  'get 
by'  from  day  to  day. 

"The  great  idea  all  must  consider  is  production.  The  wealth 
of  the  world  lies  in  the  day's  work.  Russia  didn't  think  of  pro- 
duction. She  divided  up  whatever  there  was  in  sight,  and  now 
that  it  is  all  gone  she  is  starving." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  pointed  out  that  this  country  occupies  the  happy 
position  of  having  all  raw  materials  save  rubber,  and  of  being 
able  to  sell  all  it  can  produce.  The  big  thing  during  the  next 
two  years,  he  thinks,  is  cooperation,  that  all  may  be  kept  busy  at 
reasonable  wages,  maintaining  production  at  a  high  point,  in 
order  to  supply  other  countries  which  are  unable  to  produce  what 
they  need  because  of  raw  material  shortage  and  lack  of  credits. 

C.  L.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia distributor  of  Dural  red  tubes.  E.  H.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Dural  Rubber  Corp.,  was  in  Los  .Angeles  recently  and 
covered  much  of  the  local  territory  with  Mr.  Smith. 

R.  G.  Henderson,  representative  of  the  Gates  Rubber  Co., 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  completed  arrangements  with  the  War- 
field  Tire  Service  Co.  for  handling  the  Gates  Half  Sole  Tires 
in  Los  .Aneelcs.  .A  model  Gates  clant  has  been  set  ud  at  938 
South  Main   Street. 


RUBBER   TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

THE  inquiries  that  follozi.'  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shotxfing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  viith  him. 

(739.)  Request  is  made  for  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
woven  fabric  about  AYn  inches  wide,  selvage  both  edges,  made 
with  wire  warp  and  cotton  weft. 

(740.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  concerns  making 
tire-branding  irons. 

(741.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  addresses  of  concerns  handling 
black   hypo. 

(742.)  A  subscriber  requests  information  about  "Rub-R-Glu," 
including  address  of  manufacturer. 

(743.)  A  foreign  correspondent  desires  to  represent  United 
Slates  manufacturers  of  organic  accelerators  in  France. 

(744.)  -A  Japanese  correspondent  desires  to  secure  the  agency 
for  the  following  rubber  goods :  Billiard  cushions,  printers' 
blankets,  mattings,  garden  hose,  and  steam  hose. 

(745.)  .A  subscriber  inquires  for  the  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers of  sheet  zinc  for  use  on  cutting  tables. 

(746.)  .\  request  has  been  received  for  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  joint  hammering  machines. 


(/4/.)  .\  reader  inquires  where  the  following  can  be  ob- 
tained: "Algin  gum,"  "Ruberoid,"  "Cellit,"  and  "Insullac." 

(74«.)  .An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
makers  of  instruments  for  measuring  hardness  and  resiliency  of 
rubber. 

(749.)  .A  writer  asks  for  compounds  for  dipped  goods  and  the 
acid  and  vapor  cure. 

(750.)  .A  manufacturer  asks  for  the  address  of  the  makers 
of  "Sa.xolin,"'  a  paper  product  which  can  be  friclioned  with  rub- 
ber compound. 

(751.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  "Te.Ntilose,"  an  unfrictioned  paper  product. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

.Iddresses  may  he  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  /-"on-/.:,'"  and 
Ponieslie  Commerce  or  its  district  or  cooperative  aflices.  Re- 
quests fur  each  should  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  slate  number. 

(30,474.)  A  manufacturing  company  in  Greece  desires  to  se- 
cure an  agency  for  the  sale  of  pneumatic  tires.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(30,502.)  A  firm  in  Russia,  which  is  opening  a  branch  office 
for  the  distribution  of  supplies  for  hospitals,  doctors  and  den- 
tists, desires  to  purchase  rubber  articles  for  sanitary  use.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(30,510.)  The  partner  of  a  firm  in  France  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  manufacturers  of  canvas  who  specialize 
principally  in  duck  for  pneumatic  tires,  with  a  view  to  selling 
this  article  to  French  manufacturers. 

(50,519.)  A  merchant  from  Cyprus,  who  is  in  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time,  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale 

(30,562.)  A  manufacturing  chemist  in  Bohemia  desires  to 
of  rubber  goods  in  Cyprus  and  Syria. 

purchase    large    quantities    of    rubber    goods.      Quotations,    w^ith 
samples,  are  requested. 

(30,564.)  .An  agency  is  desired  by  a  merchant  in  France  for 
the  sale  of  canvas  shoes  with  best  quality  of  rubber  soles.  Quote 
c.  i.  f.  French  port.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(30,575.)  .A  man  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years  now  planning  to  go  to  England,  desires  to  secure  the 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  overshoes. 

(30,578.)  -A  firm  in  Italy  desires  to  purchase  elastic  webbing. 
Quote  c.  i.  f.  Italian  port.  Terms  cash  on  receipt  of  goods.  Cor- 
respondence in  Italian. 

(30,589.)  -A  dealer  in  France  desires  to  purchase  or  to  handle 
on  commission  or  consignment  rubber  tires. 

(30,592.)  .An  American  export  corporation  is  soon  to  send  a 
representative  to  Europe  and  invites  immediate  oflers  from 
manufacturers  of  tires  and  rubber  goods.  Catalogs  in  duplicate 
and  price  lists,  subject  to  -confirmation,  are  requested. 

(30,602.)  .A  commercial  agent  in  Czechoslovakia  desires  to 
secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  solid  tires. 

(30,603.)  .A  company  of  commission  agents  in  France  desires 
to  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  rubber. 

(30,625.)  A  commercial  agent,  representing  a  firm  in  Sweden, 
is  in  the  United  States  and  wishes  to  purchase  rubber  goods  for 
hats. 

(30.6.50.)  -An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  Italy  for  the  sale 
of  pneumatic  tires.  Quotations  should  be  given  c.  i.  f.  Italian 
port.     Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(30,679.)  A  firm  in  Roumania  desires  to  purchase  rubber  arti- 
cles.   Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 


0(L    FROM    HEVEA    SEEDS. 

Hevea  seeds  contain  52  per  cent  of  oil,  from  which  a  good 
quality  of  dark  factice  can  be  made,  or  with  sulphur  chloride  it 
foritis  a  white  factice  darker  than  that  obtainable  from  colza 
and  castor  oils,  and  resembling  that  made  from  linseed  oil. 
(.A.    Dubosc   in   "l.e  Caoutchouc  el   la  Gutla-Percha.") 
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Activities   of  The   Rubber    Association    of   America. 


DIVISIONS   MEETINGS. 

RECL.MMERs'  DIVISION.    'Tlie  meeting  referred  to  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  as  planned  for  Tuesday,   September  9,   was 
postponed    indefinitely    due    to    the   inability    to    secure    a 
quorum.     A   meeting  will  probably  be   arranged    for    early    in 
October. 

The  Rubber  Clothing  Division.  The  Rubber  Clothing  Manu- 
facturers' Division  and  the  Calendered  Rubber  Clothing  Section 
of  that  division  held  meetings  at  the  Yale  Club  on  September 
4,  which  were  well  attended  and  interesting  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  important  subjects  given  attention  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation  that  marked  the  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  handled. 

The  Traffic  Dep.^rtment.  On  September  18  and  20  the 
Traffic  Department  held  the  largest  meeting  since  its  inception, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  attendance  and  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  given  attention.  The  Traffic  Com- 
mittee was  in  session  two  full  days  and,  besides  disposing  of  the 
large  docket,  was  in  conference  with  officials  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  an  alleviation 
of  certain  conditions  now  existing  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  rubber  products  by  express,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  are  put  into  practice  the 
result  will  be  beneficial  to  the  trade. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Division.  On  Friday,  September 
19,  there  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  at  the  Yale 
Club  followed  by  luncheon  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  Division, 
which  was  unusually  well  attended.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  status  of  the  Mechanical  Goods  Division  in 
its  relation  to  its  membership  and  several  specific  subjects  of 
interest  to  mechanical  goods  manufacturers  in  general  were 
given  attention.  The  Executive  Committee  voted  to  hold  a  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month  be- 
ginning with  October,  1919,  in  line  with  the  program  for  the  in- 
creasing of  the  efficiency  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Division. 

Tire  Divisions.  There  was  held  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tire  Manufac- 
turers' Divisions  September  23,  which  was  full  of  interest  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  sort  for  several  months 
and  because  of  there  having  been  received  by  the  Association 
from  tire  manufacturers  a  number  of  subjects  of  importance  in- 
volving trade  principles  and  practices  which  were  thought  to 
need  attention.  A  docket  including  more  than  a  dozen  subjects 
of  broad  interest  was  disposed  of  besides  several  other  matters 
which  were  brought  up  during  the  course  of  the  session. 

Rubber  Sundries.  A  call  has  been  issued  by  the  Association 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Sun- 
dries Manufacturers'  Division  for  the  evening  of  October  7,  at 
the  Union  League  Club,  New  York  City,  and  on  the  following 
day,  October  8,  at  1  p.  m.,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Division  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Yale  Club. 

TRADE  INFORMATION  SERVICE. 

The  Association  has  just  concluded  arrangements  with  a  Wash- 
ington Bureau  for  the  furnishing  of  a  daily  trade  information 
service  which  will  place  the  Association  in  a  position  to  inform 
its  membership  promptly  of  the  development  of  matters  of  in- 
terest, and  which  will  provide  a  more  authoritative  and  prompt 
source  of  information  on  many  important  matters  than  has  been 
available  to  the  Association  heretofore. 

INDEX  TO  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

The  Rubber  Association  is  preparing  to  reissue  the  "Index  to 
the   Manufacturers    of   the    Products   of   the   Rubber   Industry," 


which  was  issued  by  the  War  Service  Committee  in  May,  1918, 
in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  respect  to  those  changes  in 
manufacturers'  lines  which  may  have  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  to  correct  certain  inaccuracies  which  found  their 
way  into  the  first  issue. 

WORLD'S  COTTON  CONFERENCE. 

There  is  strong  likelihood  of  arrangements  being  effected  for 
the  attendance  of  representatives  of  the  rubber  industry  at  the 
World  Cotton  Conference  in  New  Orleans  in  October,  which 
appears  to  be  very  desirable,  when  consideration  is  given  to  the 
relation  of  the  rubber  industry  to  the  cotton  industry,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  consumption. 

THROUGH    EXPORT   BILLS    OF    LADING.' 

New  York,  August  26,  I9I9. 
'1  o  the  nim  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  Ameiica,  Inc.: 

Ai.  yuu  are  probably  aware,  the  United  States  Railroad  .^dministratio^ 
has  resumed  the  acceptance  of  through  export  bills  of  ladiuR  via  the  North 
Atlantic  Ports,  when  they  are  founded  on  written  ocean  contracts  and  only 
when  shippcrb  give  written  guarantee  that  any  storage  charges  accruing  at 
the  seaboard  will  be  paid. 

Precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  con.mcrcial  freight  in  carloads  for  export, 
there  must  be  presented  by  the  shipper  to  the  railroad  agent  at  point  of 
origin  a  "G.  O.  C.  permit"  issued  by  the  traffic  control  manager  at  port 
of  export  on  application  from  the  agent  of  the  steamship  line  booking  the 
car^o.  or  from  representatives  of  foreign  governments  or  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

Ihe  prepayment  of  ocean  charges  to  the  inland  carrier  is  not  considered 
desirable  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  particularly  on  ship- 
ii.ents  handled  on  a  measurements  basis.  Bearing  on  this  matter  the  foUow- 
ir^g  instructions  have  been  issued  from,  the  office  of  the  Director.  Division 
of   Traffic,    United    States    Railroad    Administration,    which    are    quoted    for 

'"liased  upon  conference  with  steamship  lines  interested  in  New  York, 
August  13th,  there  is  no  objection  to  accejiting  prepayment  of  ocean  charges 
ill  .iistunces  where  shippers  desire  to  prepay.  There  should  be  no  compli- 
cations in  so  far  as  ocean  charges  on  weight  cargoes  are  concerned.  Tliere 
v.'ill,  however,  doubtless  be  some  discrepancies  on  measurement  cargo,  and 
111  such  instances  I  have  said  to  steamship  lines  that  we  would  collect  from 
shippers  any  undercharges  that  might  be  reported  back  by  the  steamship 
lines,  we  remitting  the  undercharges  to  steamship  lines  as  quickly  as  col- 
lection Las  been  made  of  same  from  shippers." 

A.  L.   ViLES,  Cencral  Manager. 

RAILROAD  MOVEMENT  OF  LOADED  AND  EMPTY  COAL  CARS. 

New  York,  September  8.  I9I9. 
To  the   nrm   members  of  Ihe  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  statements  of  various  coal  oper- 
atoii  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  failed  to  provide 
adequate  service  for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

Willi  the  thought  that  this  office  may  be  in  a  position  to  render  some 
assistance  to  menibeis  who  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  coal,  because  of 
traiiipoitatioii  conditions,  we  would  appreciate  very  mtich  advices  respecting 
a.i;-  tianspoit^tion  delay  affecting  the  coal  supply  of  any  of  our  members. 

It  IS  quite  necessary  that  this  information  shall  be  so  well  founded  that 
it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  substantiate  any  statement  made  if  called 
L.pon  tu  do  so. 

Mav  we  net  hope  for  your  early  atljnlion  to  this  matter? 

A.   L.   ViLEs,  General  Manager. 

FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX— TREASURY  DECISION   PLACING  BURDEN 
OF    ACCOUNTING    FOR    TAX    ON    MANUFACTURER    WHO 
PURCHASES   TIRES,    INNER   TUBES,   PARTS   OR   AC- 
CESSORIES FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
THEREOF. 

New  York,  September  6,  191 9. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.: 

The  attached  important  Treasury  Decision  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Ireabuiy  Department  and  reverses  previous  rulings  to  the  effect  that  where 
tires,  r.r.icr  tubes,  parts  or  accessories  are  sold  by  the  manufacturer  thereof 
To  a  iiiaiuifacturer  or  ]iroducer  of  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons, 
other  iiUtoniubiks.  motorcycles,  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories,  and 
usea  by  the  latter  utl-.cr  tli:in  "in  the  ma.iufacture  or  production  of  new 
automobile  tuuN,  ,■  t.  1  ;V  lu'  n-  tlier  automobiles,  motorcycles,  tires, 
inner  tubes,  i.-ni  1,^       t    i,,i    iIic-  sale  of  new  automobile  trucks, 

automobile    v.aLi  i    ,      r  i    ;  mes,    inner   tubes,    parts    or    acces- 

sories,   or    11".    >  <  1  ith    the    sale    thereof,    or    for    free 

replacement  mpi   i        :    i      i   '  i  i    ir  >    '  tlie  purchasing  manufacturer  shall 

accouiil  to   ihe    :■  :       I      :  ;    :  ;   ^.    inner  tubes,   parts  or  accessories 

who  shall  the;.  -.'.■■■     .:     i  •    '  il  ■    i-n  thereon  to  the  Governmen. 

It  will  be  :ir>u  II  1  '  I-  i  II  .\ide3  for  a  revised  form  of  cer- 
tificate in  lieu  .  i  ,  ,  ..'ifHcturcr's  certificate  embodied  in 
Treasury  Dccisi":i  :  =:.  "'i-^i  .  i-  ^inl.i^cil  in  circular  letter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, dated  June  5.  1919.  The  Association  believes  that  it  will  be 
obtain  this  revised  form  of  certificate  covering  past  transac- 


der  date  of  September  II.  the  Director  of  Traffic  of  the  United  States 
ad  Administration  advises  that  through  export  bills  of  lading  should 
issued  on  traffic  destined  to  Central  America,  South  America,  Africa, 
.^.uies  including  Straits  Settlements,  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 
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lions,  wucre  ihc  old  form  has  been  procured,  but,  is,  however,  takinK  up 
tins  i-oinl  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  will  further 
advi?c  yoii.= 

A.  L.  ViLEs,  General  Manager. 

'A  letter  dated  September  11,  from  the  Assoeiation,  states  that  the  revised 
f'jnn  ol  manufacturers  crrtificate  embodied  in  Treasury  Decision  2915  need 
not  be  obtained  with  reference  to  past  sales.  In  other  words,  where  the 
old  lorr.i  of  iuch  certificate,  embodied  in  Treasury  Decision  2852,  has  been 
obtained  in  the  pasl,  such  old  form  of  certificate  is  sufficient. 


Ic    14    of    Regulations   47,    Treasury 
;   to   the  sale   of   tires,    inner   tubes, 
or   producers   of   automobile   trucks, 
automobile  wagons,  other  automobiles,  motorcycles,  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts 
for  sale  without  further  manufacture,  modified. 


Colu: 


mobiles,  motor 


Treasury   Department. 
Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
I/*  Internal  Revenue  and  others  concerned: 
Regulations  47,  entitled  "Tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  and  acces- 
sories sultx  to  manufacturers,"  is  hereby  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Subuiv-ision  to)  of  Section  900  of  the  Act  exempts  from  tax,  sales  of 
tires,  inner  lubes,  parts,  or  accessories  to  a  manufacturer  or  producer  of 
automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other  automobiles,  motorcycles,  tires, 
inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories.  In  order  for  the  sale  to  come  within  the 
exemption  of  the  statute,  the  vendor  must  also  at  tie  time  the  .<!Oods  are 
shipped  or  sold  (whichever  is  prior)  have  in  his  possession  an  order  or 
contract  of  sale,  with  certificate  of  the  purchaser  in  writing,  printed  thereon 
{.r  f.eri.ianeiiily  attached  thereto,  to  the  effect  that  the  purchaser  is  a 
producer  of  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other 
ubes,  parts  or  accessories;  that  he  is 
r.urchas.ng   the   articles   in    question   as   such   manufacturer   or    producer    for 

goarai.ty;  and  Iha^  he  will  account  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Collector  and 
pay  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  such  articles,  unless  such  sales  by  him  are  made 
to  another  manufacturer  or  producer  of  automobile  trucks,  automobile 
wagons,  other  automobiles,  motorcycles,  tires,  innei*  tubes,  parts  or  acces- 
sories for  resale  by  him  in  some  fomi  or  manner  or  for  free  replacement,  in 
which  case  he  will  require  the  same  form  of  certificate  from  such  manu- 
factuier  or  producer;  that  v.hen  such  tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  acces- 
sories are  sold  other  than  on,  or  in  com 
.I'.obi.e  trucks,  wagons,  automobiles  or  n 
such  sales  (uiiless  made  to  a  manufacturer  or  producer,  or  for  free  replace 
r.iL.it  uiider  a  contract  or  guaranty)  ;  that  when  such  articles  are  sold  on 
(ji  in  cG-.inei.lion  with  the  sale  of  such  new  vehicles  he  will  pay  the  tax  on 
tne  scUinj;  -,jiice  of  such  vehicles,  including;  such  articles.  Saici  manufac- 
turers lurnisliing  such  certificate  will  be  deemed  manufacturers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  lav/  and  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  on  sales  of  such  articles 
by  manufacturers,  unless  the  sales  are  made  to  another  manufacturer  or 
iJiodutcr  of  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other  automobiles,  motor- 
cycles, tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories,  for  resale  by  him  in  some  form 
or  manner  or  foi  fiee  replacement  under  a  contract  or  guaranty,  and  who 
luraishes  a  certificate  so  stating.  Followins  is  a  form  of  the  certificate 
oi  statement  which  will  be  accepted  and  in  substance  must  be  strictly 
jahered  to; 

FORU  OF  CEKTinCATE.s 
Ihc  undersigned  hereby  certifies  that  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  producer 
of  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagrns,  other  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories,  and  that  the  tires,  inner  tubes,  parU 
or  accessories  purchased  hereunder  are  purchased  by  himJ  as  such  a  manu- 
factuicr  cr  producer  for  resale  in  some  form  or  manner,  or  for  free 
replacement  undei  contract  or  guaranty,  and  agrees  if  any  of  the  tires,  inner 

.nanufattcrcr  or  producer  of  automobile  trucks,  automobile  wagons,  other 
a,.ionu)liilL-5.  motorcycles,  tire?,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  accessories  for  like 
l-'Ui  pose,  he  v.ill  require  a  similar  certificate  from  such  manufacturer  or 
jaoducer.  The  undersigned  further  agrees  that  in  respect  to  all  tires,  inner 
tubes,  parts  or  accessories  sold  by  him,  unless  such  sale  is  made  to  such  a 
n.anulacturcr  oi  producer,  he  will  pay  the  tax  on  such  sale  direct  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Collector,  including  it  in  his  tax  return  covering  the 
niontli  in  which  such  sale  is  made;  said  tax  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the 
uch    articles   '  '  -  -       -  - 

oti.er  automobiles,  motorcycles,  tires,  inn 
on  the  selling  price  of  such  vehicles  or 
such  articles. 

It  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  a  cert 
covering  all  orders  between  given  dates  (s 
will  be  accepted.  If  in  any  case  such  a 
pi  educed  on  demand  of  any  authorized 
in  respect  to  the  sale  will  be  considered  in  default. 

So  ni-jch  of  the  provisions  of  Regulations  47,  Treasury  Decisions  2852, 
2860  and  28S3,  as  relates  to  the  sale  of  "tires,  inner  tubes,  parts  or  acces- 
sories" arc,  in  so  far  as  they  conflict  herewith,  hereby  revoked. 

J.  It.  C.^LLAN,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Approved  September  3,  1915. 

Carter  Glass,  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y. 

'\  letter  dated  September  13,  from  the  As.sociation,  stated  that  the 
certificate  outlined  in  Treasury  Decision  2852  or  2915  will  be  accepted  on 
sales  between  May  1  and  August  31,  1919,  but  the  certificate  outlined  in 
Tieasury  Decision  2915  must  be  used  on  sales  on  and  after  September 
1.   19i5. 

NORTHWEST  LAKE  AND  RAIL  SHIPMENTS. 

New  York,  September  12,   1919. 
To  the  Arm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.: 

.\s  a  matter  of  information  and  to  supplement  your  Traffic  Department 
tiles,  V.  e  are  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  circular*  issued  by  the  Great 
Lakes  Transit  Coijioration,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  forwarding 
ahipmcuts  to  the  ^orthwest  via  the  rail  and  lake  routes  of  that  line  as 
compared  with  the  rater  via  all  rail. 

In  ll.is  connection  we  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  rates  via 
rail  ai.d  lake  also  include  insurance  while  the  shipments  arc  on  hoard  boats 
of  the  lake  line.  A.    I>.    Viles,   General    Manager. 
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THE    FIFTH    NATIONAL   EXPOSITION    OF   CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES. 

THE  FuTu  National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries 
was  opened  in  Chicago,  September  22,  at  the  Coliseum  and 
ihc  First  Regiment  armoo',  and  continued  during  the  week.  It 
is  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  of  cliemical  and  allied 
products  that  has  ever  been  shown,  making  plain  to  the  general 
public  the  great  advance  made  by  American  chemists  during  the 
war  years,  especially  in  those  lines  in  which  Germany  previously 
was  preeminent. 

Holding  the  exposition  in  the  Middle  West  has  stimulated 
interest  and  resulted  in  several  professional  associations  holding 
their  annual  meetings  in  Chicago,  to  enable  them  to  examine  the 
display.  Among  these  are  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  American  Electro-Chemical  So- 
ciety, the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
and  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  naturally  are  connected  with  the 
rubber  industries.     We  may  note  among  them : 

The  American  Hard  Rubber 'Co.,  New  York  City,  with  a 
display  of  hard  rubber  centrifugal  and  reciprocating  pumps. 

The  Foamite  Firefoam  Co.,  New  York  City,  apparatus  for 
fire  protection  in  oil  and  chemical  plants,  including  the  auto- 
matic sprinkler. 

Werner  &  Pfleiderer  Co.,  Saginaw,  Michigan,  rubber  solution 
and  cement  mixers,  rubber  washers  and  mixing  machines. 

The  Bristol  Co.,  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  pressure  gauges, 
measuring  and  electrical  instruments. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
vacuum  dryers. 

Daigger  Sc  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  laboratory  supplies  and  new 
chemical  products. 

J.  P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  vacuum  dryers,  kettles, 
pumps. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  a  model  of 
precipitation  outfit,  motor  with  acid  resisting  insulation,  other 
innovations  and  improvements  in  electrical  machinery. 

The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  humidity 
dryer. 

National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City  coal 
tar  stuffs,  intermediates  and  food  colors.  More  than  200  distinct 
dyes  of  American  manufacture. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  zinc  products  and  other 
chemicals. 

Schaeffer  &  Budenberg,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  pressure 
gauges,  other  recording  instruments  and  testing  apparatus. 

C.  J.  Tagliabue  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
controllers  and  recording  inachinery. 

Taylor  Instrument  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  temperature 
and  humidity  measuring  instruments. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  electric  apparatus  applied  to  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

Boyer  Oil  Co.,  New  York  City,  seeds  and  nuts  with  the  oil 
expressed  from  them,  cake  and  meal. 

J.  Fl.  Day  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  mixing  and  grinding  machines. 

Innis,  Speiden  &  Co.,  New  York,  chemicals. 

Product  Sales  Co.,  Baltimore,  Marj'land,  glue,  cement,  chi-mi- 
cals,  sponges,  asbestos. 

Whitall  Tatum  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  chemical 
glassware  and  laboratory  apparatus. 
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A   SIMPLE  method  resorted  TO   IN  GERMANY   FOR  RENDERING   PER- 

ishcd  rubber  stoppers  serviceable  consists  in  turning  off  the  hard- 
ened external  portion  in  a  lathe  and  finishing  the  surface  with 
sandpaper.  The  hardened  surface  of  a  boring  throiiLHi  tin- 
stopper  is  similarly  removed  by  a  round  file. 
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Hevea   Confusa    in    Singapore. 


A  TREE  which  has  been  determined  as  Hcvca  confusa,  Hemsl., 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Economic  Garden  of  the  Singa- 
pore Botanic  Gardens  and  recently  destroyed  to  prevent 
cross-pollination  with  seed-bearing  Hcvca  brasilicnsis  trees  near- 
by. I.  H.  Burkill  gives  a  very  complete  botanical  description  of 
this  species  in  "The  Gardens'  Bulletin,  Straits  Settlements,"  of 
July  4,  1919,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  photograph. 

The  history  of  the  tree  was  unrecorded,  but  its  dark  gray  bark 
attracted  attention;  its  foliage  was  seen  to  differ  from  that  of 
Hevea  brasilicnsis,  likewise  its  flower.  The  seeds  were  small, 
though  not  outside  the  extraordinarily  wide  limits  in  which 
Hezea  brasilicnsis  varies.  On  tapping,  the  latex  was  found  to  be 
yellow,  meager  in  amount,  and  to  remain  tacky,  with  little 
elasticity. 

Dried  flowering  specimens  sent  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  were  determined  as  Hciva  confusa,  Hemsl.,  by  Sir  David 
Prain.  Samples  of  the  rubber  submitted  to  Dr.  Frankland  Dent, 
government  analyst.  Straits  Settlements,  and  to  B.  J.  Eaton, 
agricultural  chemist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contained 
about  95  per  cent  of  a  substance  chemically  rubber,  but  lacking 
the  physical  properties  required  in  commercial  rubber,  proljably, 
Mr.  Eaton  suggests,  a  polymer  of  caoutchouc.  Rather  under  two 


per  cent  of  resins  was  contained.    The  tree  yielded  so  grudgingly 
that  the  samples  were  too  small  for  a  vulcanization  test. 

Burkill  describes  Hcvca  confusa  as  belonging  to  the  section  of 
the   genus   which   has   the  male   flower  buds   blunt  rather  than 


acute,  as  in  Hcvca  hiasiliensis.  The  female  flowers  are  a  little 
smaller  and  the  male  flowers  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
Hcvca  brasilicnsis,  but  a  still  more  striking  difiference  is  the  pose 
of  the  male   (lowers.     The  panicles  arc  narrower  than  those  of 


Hcvca  hrasiliciisis,  as  much  because  the  angle  at  which  the  side 
a.Kcs  take  off  is  smaller,  as  because  they  are  of  lesser  size.  The 
weakest  panicles  are  wholly  male,  as  in  Hevea  brasilicnsis,  and 
the  stronger  carry  more  and  more  female  flowers  upon  the  lower 
side  branches  up  to  S  or  6.  The  perianth  lobes  are  ovate  and 
blunt,  and  the  cup  extends  to  half  their  length ;  they  and  the  cup 
are  straw  colored  with  a  magenta  line  down  the  middle  from  the 
tip  or  near  it  to  the  very  base  inside.  Outside  they  are  covered 
with  short  hair.  The  top  of  the  ovary  is  conspicuously  blunt  with 
sessile  stigmas.  The  male  flowers  are  blunter  than  those  of 
Hcvca  brasilicnsis,  straw-colored,  have  fewer  anthers,  and  by 
the  bending  of  their  pedicels  they  face  more  or  less  earthwards. 
Outside  they  are  hairy.  This  bending  of  the  pedicels  gives  a 
very  good  distinguishing  mark  which  the  herbarium  student 
cannot  note  so  well  as  the  field  student. 

Hcvca  confusa  originates  from  British  Guiana.  It  differs  as 
little  from  Hcvca  paiiciflora,  Muell.  Arg.,  of  the  same  region,  that 
to  unite  the  two  on  botanical  eye  characters  is  quite  justified,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  with  only  the  seeds  as  a  guide  Dr.  P.  J. 
t'ramer  suggested  Hevea  pauciflora  as  the  species.  Hevea 
paucitlora  is  known  to  produce  hybrids  of  no  apparent  value  with 
Hcvca  brasilicnsis,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  Hevea  confusa 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  planters  in  Trinidad. 

During  the  winter  of  1911-1912  the  Editor  of  The  Ixdi..\  Rubber 
World  visited  a  plantation  owned  by  Boston  rubber  manufac- 
turers, where  many  confusa  hvbrids  were  found  among  uue 
Hevea  brasilicnsis.  The  source  of  the  seed  from  which  these 
trees  grew  was  a  fine  thirty-year  Hcvca  brasilicnsis  of  undoubted 
purity,  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Port  of  Spain.  About 
one  hundred  feet  from  it  was  an  equally  large  and  thrifty  Hcvca 
confusa.  The  theory,  therefore,  is  that  bees  visiting  the  flowers 
of  Hcvca  confusa  conveyed  pollen  to  the  flowers  of  the  Hcvca 
brasilicnsis,  and  thus  vvfcre  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a 
troublesome   mongrel.      That    it    was    discovered    while    planting 
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was  still  young  in  the  western  world  is  most  fortunate,  and 
Mr.  Burkill  deserves  a  vole  ot  ihanks  from  all  llcvfa  planters 
for  being  so  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  keeping  this 
species  and  its  hybrids  out  of  the  plantations  of  the  Middle 
and  Far  East. 

As  found  in  Trinidad,  the  Hcvca  hybrids  were  of  lusty  growth, 
full-branched  and  densely  leaved.  The  leaves  were  much 
broader  toward  the  point  than  those  of  Hevca  brasilieiisis,  the 
leaves  of  hybrid  seedlings  standing  out  from  the  stem  almost 
horizontally  and  those  of  Hcvca  brasiliensis  hanging  almost 
vertically.  The  bark  was  of  dark  reddish  color  rather  than 
of  the  usual  silvery  appearance,  and  hardly  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  surface  of  the  outer  bark  was 
broken  by  many  minute  spines ;  whereas,  the  bark  of  Hcvca 
brasiliensis,  although  nearly  smooth,  shows  tiny  vertical  ridges. 
The  latex  produced  a  rubber  that  was  very  short  and  far  inferior 
to  fine  Para.  After  the  latex  had  ceased  flowing,  a  yellow- 
green  resin  oozed  out  and  rolled  down  over  the  bark  and  there 
remained  as  sticky  as  the  surface  of  fly-paper. 


CAPTAIN    BUCKLETON    VISITS    GERMAN    RUBBER 
FACTORIES. 

CAPT.MN  Ernest  E.  Bcckletox,  president  of  the  Northwestern 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Liverpool,  England,  has  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  tour  of  the  leading  rubber  factories  of 
Germany.  He  was  the  first 
business  man  from  an  Allied 
countrj'  to  visit  Germany  after 
the  armistice  was  signed,  and 
of  course  the  first  in  the  rub- 
ber industry.  The  trip  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  that  it 
gave  him  a  good  opportunity 
to  learn  from  the  heads  of  the 
largest  concerns  the  condition 
of  the  German  rubber  industry 
during  the  war  and  at  present. 

Regarding  his  findings  Cap- 
tain Buckleton  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  found  that  all  of  the  fac- 
tories were  working  at  fullest 
capacity,  the  government  favor- 
ing small  factories  which,  up 
up  to  the  starting  of  the  war, 
were  in  very  low  water,  but  in 
the  past  five  years  have  improved  their  condition.  In  fact,  all  of 
them  have  made  considerable  money  and  relatively  are  in  a  very 
sound  position. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  the  manufacturers  of  Germany 
did  not  suffer  to  any  great  extent  from  want  of  fabrics,  the  gov- 
ernment having  absolute  control  of  this  material  and  apportion- 
ing it  out  to  the  industries  where  it  was  most  needed.  What 
they  suffered  from  mostly  was  want  of  crude  rubber  and  oils, 
as  their  stocks,  when  war  was  declared,  were  very  low.  Pro- 
hibitive prices,  as  high  as  $7.50  per  pound  were  paid  for  crude 
rubber,  when  it  could  be  found.  A  substitute  made  from  coal 
and  chalk  was  produced  by  the  Elberfelde  Co.  and  marketed  as 
"synthetic  rubber,"  the  price  of  this  material  averaging  about 
$3.60  per  pound. 

The  use  of  reclaimed  rubber  during  the  war  was  considerably 
increased,  and  the  product  turned  out  was  very  good,  the  price, 
however,  being  very  high. 

The  working  conditions  in  the  factories,  from  what  I  could 
learn,  were  about  the  same  as  in  all  other  .Mlied  countries  in 
Europe  during  the  war  period,  and  the  conditions  today  about 
the  same.  The  average  mill  man  earns  about  55  to  60  cents  per 
hour,  but  the  output  is  only  roughly  three-quarters  of  normal. 


C.MT.MN  Ernest  E.  Buckleton. 


The  highest  prices  paid  for  various 
ing  the  war  period  are  as  follows : 


materials  in  Germany  dur- 


Date. 
.l-cbruary,   1915    . 

.luly.    1919    

.October,   1918    . . 

.June,  1919   

.December.    1918 


F«ICE 
PtR  POU.NI 

.     $1.52 


(avistic    potash    lye 

t-.'austic  potash,  90  per  cent lune,   lyia 

White   lead    March,    1917    ... 

Litharge    September,   1917 

Natural  pumice    May,   1916   

Benzol    July.    1919   

Cylinder  oil    .\pril,    1916    .... 

Chloride  of  sulphur   July,    1915    

Cercsin     luly,    1917    

Bleaching  powder   June,  1919 

Rosin    August,  1915   ... 

Resin     I'cbruary,   1916   . 

Calcium  carbide May.   1918    

Brown    factice,   best July.    1919    

Brown   factice,   ordinary March,    1919    ... 

Prime  rape-seed  oil  factice .April,    1917    

Xarnish    substitute    Tune,   1919   

Flake  graphite October,   1918    .. 

Graphite    \pril,    1918    

Golden   sulphuret   of   antimony .September.   1918 

Golden    sulphuret  of  antimony July.    1915    

r.,v,lirirl   glass    .\pril,    1919    

K.<ii   nil    May,    1916    

iK.l:,,i.    silica  of  aluminum November,    1916 

I     n  II   n  chalk   .March,    1916    ... 

K'lMi.M  chalk  October,   1918   .. 

l-nue    May,    1919    

Linseed   oil    \ugust,  1915    .  . . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  heavy  calcined Xovember.   1915 

Mineral   rubber    February,   1918   . 

Machine   oil    .  .i April,    1919    

Olive   oil    .\pril,    1919    .... 

Soft  soap December,    191-3 

Olein    soap    .March,    1916    ... 

Tetroleiim    (kerosene)    July,    1919    

Carbon    black    (lamp   black) March,    1915    ... 

M-iviaii-    .kM    February.   1919    . 


1.03 
2.29 
2.07 


1919 


,.     Mav,   1919    

1'      ;.  luly,    1919    

IK    '.;-::     Ill      March,    1916    ... 

11         February,  1919   . 

l]    iiu    acul    .Movember.   1918 

I     -  i'l'lible    November.   1914 

il      March,  1917 

liiiic   oil    May,    1919    

rboii    tetrachloride    May.    1919    

nc   o.xide    lune,  1919 

iinabar Tuly.    1915    

ic   dust    February,   191S   . 


2.86 
8.18 
1.36 


EXPORT  CONCERN  TO  DEVELOP  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  Xamusa  South  American  Co.,  with  temporary  offices  at 
30  Church  street.  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  by  a 
group  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  Slates  for  the 
developincnt  and  maintenance  of  export  trade  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  .\ct.  The  plan  under  which  the  corporation  will 
operate  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 


ELECTRIC  HOT-PLATE. 

The  Hoskins  electric  hot-plate  for  laboratory  use  has  a  heat- 
ing clement  of  the  three-heat  type  made  of  chromel  wire,  pro- 
ducing 475,  600  and 
"-'"I  degrees  F.  The 
iting  unit  is  com- 
id  of  three  par- 
ilKl  windings  of 
cliromcl  wire  which 
can  be  very  easily 
renewed.  It  oper- 
ates on  110  or  220 
volts,  alternating  or 
direct  current.  (Hos- 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
kins  Manufacturing 
can.) 


Three-Heat  Type  Plate. 


Holmes   Brothers,   makers  of  rubber  machincrj-,   have   moved 
to  440  North   Sacramento   Boulevard,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  arising  from  the  external  debts  con- 
tracted by  all  the  countries  recently  at  war — leaving 
America  out  of  consideration — have  come  somewhat  as  a 
shock  to  those  who  had  not  anticipated  anything  of  the  sort.  In 
the  case  of  raw  rubber  the  idea  was  that  the  European  coun- 
tries would  send  rush  orders  for  large  quantities  and  that  the 
price  would  jump.  The  reality  is  that  there  is  very  little  money 
anywhere  to  pay  for  imports  and  the  arrangement  made  whereby 
long  credits  are  allowed  to  the  new  states  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  not  considered  an  ideal  one  by  the  taxpayer  who 
will  have  to  shoulder  any  losses  that  accrue. 

The  fact  that  all  import  restrictions  were  removed  on  Septem- 
ber 1  is  not  hailed  with  glee  by  manufacturers  generally,  despite 
the  precautions  which  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dumping 
of  goods  from  a  foreign  land  at  a  cost  which  is  beneath  the 
price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  their  own  country.  Those  who 
wanted  a  tariff  on  all  imported  goods  which  are  being  made  in 
this  country  are  especially  dissatisfied,  though  the  consumer,  of 
course,  looks  at  things  in  a  different  light.  At  the  time  of 
writing  it  is  too  soon  to  say  how  the  protection  to  be  afforded 
to  "key  industries"  will  affect  the  rubber  trade  but  it  will  not 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  because,  except  in  a  few  articles, 
we  have  always  been  an  exporting  rather  than  an  importing  na- 
tion in  rubber  goods.  With  regard  to  the  profiteering  bill,  we 
may  expect  to  see  some  reduced  prices  in  the  retail  shops,  espe- 
cially in  country  districts  and  at  the  seaside  where  a  good  deal 
of  profiteering  has  been  going  on  in   rubber  goods. 

A  prominent  proofing  firm  tells  me  that  as  regards  its  pro- 
duction probably  the  annual  import  of  goods  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,  so  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  On 
the  subject  generally  he  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  com- 
petition as  being  conducive  to  progress.  Makers  of  sand  shoes 
and  gymnastic  shoes  who  have  had  in  the  past  a  good  deal  of 
competition  from  America  and  Germany,  are  wondering  what 
Germany  will  do  in  the  way  of  exporting  on  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions. Their  goods  were  cheaper  than  ours,  but  not  better, 
while  as  regards  goloshes,  it  is  reluctantly  recognized  that  we 
are  still  in  the  position  of  having  to  meet  a  better  article,  if 
public  preference  is  a  safe  guide. 

NAPHTHA   STORAGE. 

Developments  of  some  interest  are  now  taking  place  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  storage  of 
petrol  and  benzol  in  motor  garages.  In  small  rubber  works  it 
has  been  customary  for  the  solvent  naphtha  to  be  drawn  direct 
from  the  cask  or  drum  as  required,  thus  often  leading  to  the 
inclusion  of  some  water  and  sediment.  In  the  larger  works 
cast  iron  longitudinal  tanks  are  used,  capable  of  holding  many 
thousands  of  gallons.  These  tanks  have  riveted  covers  and  a 
sloping  bottom  where  the  water  and  sediment  collect.  A  float 
attached  to  an  index  scale  shows  the  volume  of  solvent  in  the 
tank  at  any  time.  The  naphtha  is  either  drawn  off  by  a  cock 
above  the  water  line  by  hand  or  is  pumped  to  the  dough-mixing 
rooms.  In  this  system  there  is  a  certain,  though  only  small 
loss  by  evaporation  and  the  tank  contains  an  explosive  mixture 
of  air  and  vapor.  At  least  this  is  what  is  generally  stated, 
though  I  should  have  thought  that  the  amount  of  vapor  present 
would  have  been  above  the  explosive  limit.  I  have  never  heard 
of  the  explosion  of  a  naphtha  tank  due  to  the  ignition  of  this  ex- 
plosive atmosphere  by  lightning,  though  it  is  spoken  of  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  Bywater  system  of  hydraulic  storage  the  method 
adopted  is  to  displace  the  liquid  in  storage  by  water,  thus  leaving 
no  space  for  evaporation.  No  pumps  are  used,  labor  costs  being 
thus  reduced  to  a  minimum  as  the  water  does  all  the  work. 

Briefly  stated,  the  hydraulic  system  consists  of  a  steel  tank  in 


which  the  liquid  is  stored.  On  delivery  into  the  tank  the  liquid 
displaces  a  like  quantity  of  water,  which,  being  registered 
through  a  meter,  measures  the  volume  of  solvent  entering  the 
tank.  On  the  solvent  being  drawn  off  through  another  meter  the 
water  reenters  the  tank,  to  take  its  place.  Plans  have  been 
worked  out  for  utilizing  the  system  in  proofing  factories,  the 
naphtha  being  raised  to  the  necessary  level  and  run  by  piping 
to  the  several  floors,  a  meter  being  fixed  at  each  point  of  de- 
livery, thus  checking  the  exact  amount  taken  by  each  machine. 
Although  the  hydraulic  system  has  been  adopted  mainly  for 
the  storage  of  petrol  for  motor  purposes,  it  has  also  been  in- 
stalled by  two  of  our  largest  proofing  works,  the  capacities  being 
10,000  gallons  and  6,000  gallons.  As  the  storage  tank  is  usually 
sunk  into  the  ground  there  is  no  tendency  to  float  on  swampy 
ground  as  it  is  always  full  of  liquid. 

Reverting  to  what  I  said  about  not  having  heard  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  naphtha  storage  tank,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say 
a  word  in  regard  to  what  appeared  in  the  papers  recently.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  casualty  was  due  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  naphtha  tank  at  the  rubber  works  of  I.  Franken- 
burg  &  Sons,  Limited,  of  Greengate,  Manchester.  In  reality 
this  was  not  the  explosion  of  a  storage  tank.  The  tank  in  ques- 
tion was  a  small  service  tank  in  one  of  the  spreading  rooms, 
the  naphtha  in  which  got  alight  from  some  unascertained  cause, 
possibly  the  bursting  of  an  electric  light  globe. 
NEW  WORKS. 

Potter's  Asbestos  Co.,  Limited,  Littleborough,  Lancashire,  is 
about  to  build  a  rubber  works  which  will  give  employment  to 
1,000  hands.  A  housing  scheme  is  to  be  put  in  hand  by  the 
local  district  council  in  order  to  provide  for  the  influx  of  work 
people.  Littleborough  is  only  a  few  miles  away  from  Rochdale, 
where  the  important  asbestos  plant  of  Turner  Bros,  is  situated, 
and  there  is  no  regular  rubber  works  in  the  district. 

It  is  understood  that  Redfern's  Rubber  Works,  Limited,  Hyde, 
near  Manchester,  has  decided  to  erect  a  new  factory  at  Crewe, 
the  well  known  railway  center  of  the  London  &  Nortli  Western 
Co. 

The  Standard  Tyre  and  Rubber  Manufacturers,  Limited,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £125,000,  to  take  over  the  rubber 
manufacturing  business  carried  on  at  Alperton  Mills,  Wembley, 
near  London. 

The  British  Westinghouse  Co.,  located  in  Trafford  Park,  Man- 
chester, is  to  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Vickers  Electrical 
Co.,  Limited.  It  was  reported  recently  that  Vickers,  Limited, 
had  obtained  a  controlling  interest  in  Glovers  Cable  Works, 
situated  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Westinghouse 
works. 

MAGNESIA. 

In  the  course  of  one  or  two  legal  actions  regarding  the  sale 
of  magnesium  carbonate,  it  was  made  evident  by  the  varying 
statements  of  experts  that  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  found 
out  about  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  basic  magnesium 
carbonate,  so  largely  used  in  the  rubber  trade.  Judging  from 
the  remarks  of  some  chemists  and  their  constant  reference  to 
the  Pharmacopia,  it  seems  that  the  large  tonnage  used  in  the 
rubber  trade  is  not  generally  recognized  and  it  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect to  say  that  no  other  industry  uses  it  on  a  like  scale.  Out- 
side purely  legal  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  contracts  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  evidence  given  as  to  the  difference  be- 
tween light  and  heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  also  as  to 
the  presence  of  certain  impurities,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda. 
Despite  the  fact  that  analyses  may  show  practically  identical 
figures  in  the  case  of  light  and  heavy,  it  requires  very  special 
pleading  on  the  part  of  counsel  to   contend  that  they  are   the 
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same  thing  when  the  volumes  occupied  by  the  same  weight  of 
each  are  compared. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  rubber  manufacturers  who  buy 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia  lay  far  more  stress  upon  the  light- 
ness than  upon  any  other  attribute.  Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  of 
them  ever  think  about  the  degree  of  hydration  or  the  linking 
of  the  hydroxyl  groups.  An  eminent  counsel  declared  that  there 
must  be  some  point  at  which  light  magnesia  merges  into  heavy 
and  that  in  the  care  of  such  a  product  it  would  be  impossible 
io  specify  or  identify  it  as  light  or  heavy.  Scientific  evidence, 
however,  has  been  given  that  light  and  heavy  have  different 
and  distinct  characteristics  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
commerce  as  a  half  and  half  product.  It  occurs  to  me  here  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  up  a  mi.xture  of  the  two 
if  -here  was  any  demand  for  it  and  a  dispute  on  a  product  of 
this  sort  would  be  a  thorny  matter  to  tackle. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  magnesia 
made  by  the  precipitation  process,  1  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  permissible  limits  recognized  in  the  British  rubber  trade. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  the  point  owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  magnesia  used 
in  pre-war  days  being  the  product  of  a  special  process  in  which 
sulphates  are  not  employed. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  light  and  heavy  in  the  rubber  trade  for 
bulk  compounding,  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  light  is  al- 
most generally  employed  whereas  the  heavy  has  but  few  ad- 
herents. Whether  this  preference  is  based  on  solid  grounds  is 
a  matter  which  does  not  call  for  detailed  discussion  here.  With 
respect  to  the  use  of  small  amounts  as  an  accelerating  agent  I 
believe   the  general   opinion  is   that  the  two  work   equally   well. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  natural  basic  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  manufac- 
tured article  has  been  found  in  places  in  Canada  and  I  believe 
that  a  consignment  has  been  shipped  to  England. 

Normal  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesite,  is,  of  course, 
comparatively  common  in  the  world  and  in  the  finely  ground 
state  it  is  said  to  be  used  to  some  extent  in  the  rubber  trade. 
As  there  is  no  recognized  standard  for  light  and  heavy  basic 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  as  some  makes  of  light  are  heavier 
than  other  makes  of  light,  it  certainly  seems  desirable  that  all 
contracts  or  rates  should  be  by  sample  so  as  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  disputes  on  delivery. 

THE   RUBBER   TRUST'S    HEAVY    LOSS. 

The  report  of  the  Rubber  Plantations  Investment  Trust  ex- 
plains why  the  shareholders  will  have  no  dividend  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  succession,  though  it  indicates  that  a  better  result 
may  be  expected  for  the  present  year.  The  balance  at  the  end 
of  March,  1918,  was  £119,375,  the  whole  of  which  was  carried 
forward.  In  1918-1919  there  was  a  net  loss  on  the  produce  from 
the  company's  estates  of  £106,020,  reducing  the  balance  to  3,300, 
which  naturally  does  not  permit  the  payment  of  a  dividend. 
The  report  contains  the  cheering  assurance  that  the  adverse  war 
conditions  have  now  been  largely  removed  and  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  trusts'  investments,  both  in  shares  and  properties, 
has  largely  appreciated — a  valuation  of  the  investments  in 
shares,  debentures,  and  options  made  at  the  end  of  last  March, 
shows  a  surplus  of  £4,289,927  over  the  £815,647  at  which  they 
stand  in  the  balance  sheet.  In  1910-11  the  dividend  paid  was  15 
per  cent. 


Miscellaneous  Foreign  Notes. 


FEDERATION    OF    BRITISH   INDUSTRIES    INCLUDING   RUBBER. 

THE  Federation  of  British  Industries  comprises  172  associa- 
tions and  956  individual  firms,  representing  upward  of  17,- 
000  British  manufacturing  establishments.     A  plan  of  or- 
ganization has  been  outlined  under  which  the  various  industries 
are  divided  into  17  groups. 

The  rubber  industry  is  placed  under  group  13,  which  consists 
of  rubber,  asbestos,  leather  and  allied  trades.  The  following  list 
of  sections  in  the  group  will  make  the  system  more  clear: 

Group   13.     Rubber,  asbestos,  leather,  and  allied  trades: 
Subgroup   1.     Rubber  Manufacture— 

(a)  General  rubber  trade. 

(b)  Tire  trade. 

(c)  Proofing  and  garment  making. 

2.  Leather  production — 

(a)  Curriers   and  light  leather  manufacture. 

(b)  Tanning  and  heavy  leather  manufacture. 

3.  Leather-goods   manufacture — 

(a)  Saddlery  and  harness. 

(b)  Boot  and  shoe  manufacture. 

(c)  Leather   belting.  _ 

(d)  Bags  and  fancy  goods. 

(e)  Batata  belting. 

4.  Asbestos    manufacture — 

(a)  Textiles,   etc. 

(b)  Asbestos   cement    (building  materials). 

C.  D.  LLOYD  RETIRES  FROM  THE  VICTORIA  RUBBER  CO. 

C.  D.  Lloyd,  for  35  years  with  The  Victoria  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch 
and  purse  of  Treasury  notes  from  the  staff  and  employes  on 
August  14,  1919,  when  he  retired.  J.  E.  Baber,  manager  of  the 
works,  made  the  presentation  speech  in  the  absence  of  P.  M. 
Matthew,  managing  director,  coinmenting  on  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  other  members  of  the  staff  have  been  30  years  or 
more  with  the  company,  and  emphasizing  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  past  between  the  company  and  its  employes  as  the 
ideal    to   be    especially    striven    for   in    industry    at    the    present 


DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    MEDAL    FOR    CAPTAIN    ALCAN. 

Captain  Adrien  Alcan,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Alcan  &  Co., 
rubber  merchants  of  Paris,  France,  associated  with  Hecht,  Levis 
&  Kahn,  London,  England,  who  for  two  years  has  been  attached 
to  American  Army  Headquarters  in  France,  was  recently 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  General  Pershing 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
following  text : 

While  on  duty  with  the  French  Military  Mission  at  General 
Headquarters,  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  he  rendered 
services  of  exceptional  value  to  the  United  States  Army.  His 
ability,  tact,  loyalty,  and  untiring  efforts  proved  of  inestimable 
assistance  in  the  successful  execution  of  many  important  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  Army.  He  went  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  duty  to  help  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  proving 
himself  a  willing  and  devoted  friend  to  their  interests. 

SOCIETE   INTERNATIONALE   DE  PLANTATIONS   ET  DE  FINANCE. 

The  Socicic  Iittcrnationalc  de  Plantations  ct  de  Finance,  a 
joint  stock  company  with  25  million  francs  capital,  aims  to 
promote  the  plantation  industry,  especially  the  culture  of  rub- 
ber, olive  trees,  tea  and  coffee,  in  the  various  European  Colo- 
nies in  Asia,  and  the  financing  and  administration  of  the  planta- 
tions already  in  existence  or  those  to  be  established. 

Various  well-known  persons  in  financial  and  plantation  circles 
in  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  France,  England  and  Switzerland 
are  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  For  the  Netherlands 
they  are  the  Messrs.  J.  F.  van  Tienhoven,  K.  P.  van  der  Man- 
dele,  C.  J.  den  Tex  Bondt,  O.  F.  Weise  and  A.  G.  N.  Swart, 
the  latter  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  The 
main  office  is  at  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  a  branch  office  will  be 
opened  at  's-CravcnIiage  (The  Hague),  Holland,  while  in  Su- 
matra, Medan,  the  Federated  Malay  States  agencies  are  being 
established. 
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A   DANISH  CABLE   FACTORY. 

F.arly  in  the  war  Denmark  decided  to  make  its  own  cables 
and  the  .1.  S.  Den  DansL-c  Kabetfabrik  was  formed  in  the  fall 
of  1916,  exclusively  with  Danish  capital.  By  the  end  of  1917 
the  buildings  were  ready  at  Fredericksholm  Haven,  Copenhagen, 
and  work  was  begun  in  the  wire-drawing  mills.  However, 
machinery  ordered  in  America  was  held  back,  so  Danish  engi- 
neers were  employed  to  e.xercise  their  ingenuity  in  constructing 
the  necessary  machinery,  which  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Official  statistics  show  Danish  rubljer  imports  and  exports  for 
the  following  years  to  be : 


1913. 

Crude    Pounds      253.660 

Manufactured    2.227,720 


1913. 


1917.  1918. 

289.280       22.980  

,107.920     135,080         168,960 


1917. 


1918. 


AKRON   TIRES   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

Charles  Duval,  manager  of  tire  sales  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.  in  Australia,  states  that  65  per  cent  of  the  tires  used  on 
automobiles  in  that  continent  come  from  Akron  factories,  and 
believes  that  the  market  for  American  tires  and  rubber  goods 
will  materially  increase  in  Australia  in  a  few  years.  Motoring 
is  much  more  expensive  there  than  in  America,  gasoline  averag- 
ing 85  cents  per  gallon  and  automobiles  costing  approximately 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  United  States. 


COOPERATION   OF   JAPANESE  RUBBER  COMPANIES. 

A  furthft  development  of  Japan's  increasing  rubber  trade  is 
looked  for  through  a  combination  of  large  and  small  rubber 
factories  in  and  near  Tokyo  that  is  said  to  portend  amalgama- 
tion at  an  early  date  so  as  to  put  the  Japanese  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry  on  a  tirm  foundation.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  receipt  of  large  orders  for  rubber  tubing  and 
sheeting  from  the  new  Siberian  Government  that  the  Okura- 
gumi  has  distributed  among  the  Mitado,  Toyo,  Nippon  and 
Meiji  companies,  regarded  as  having  the  best  rubber  works 
aside  from  foreign  enterprises  in  Japan.  This  form  of  co- 
operation, involving  the  exchange  of  orders  and  stocks,  has 
been  decided  upon  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  competition  among  local  firms. 


ANALYSIS    OF    ITALIAN    RUBBER   TRADE. 


Italy's  trade  in  rubber  and  rubber  manufactures  in  1913 
amounted  to  $11,543,217  in  imports  and  to  $9,861,147  in  exports. 
Of  the  former  amount,  imports  of  crude  rubber  accounted  for 
$4,940,549  and  of  tires  for  $4,393,742.  Tires  were  the  largest 
item  of  e.-^ports,  being  valued  at  $7,927,379.  The  imports  in  1917 
were  valued  at  $17,523,941,  raw  rubber  accounting  for  $13,008,046, 
and  tires  for  $2,130,257.  Exports  for  that  year  were  valued  at 
$6,541,938,  tires,  the  chief  item,  amounting  to  $4,829,323,  and 
raw  rubber  to  $299,787.  In  1918  the  value  of  the  imports  in- 
creased to  $19,805,933— raw  rubber  being  valued  at  $16,019,097, 
and  tires  ai  $1,050,885— and  the  exports  decreased  to  $3,150,291— 
tires  being  valued  at  $2,090,248. 

The  Italian  trade  in  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  manufactures 
thereof  is  very  small,  the  noimal  consumption  within  the  coun- 
try being  about  2,000  tons  per  year  outside  of  imported  rubber 
overshoes.  Practically  all  the  raw  material  brought  in  is  used 
by  one  company  whose  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  rubber 
tires.  Several  other  firms,  however,  manufacture  rubber  goods. 
Exports  of  tires  have  exceeded  imports  for  some  years,  being,  in 
1913,  3,012  tons;  in  1914,  4,114  tons;  in  1915.  4,361  tons;  in  1916, 
3,778  tons;  in  1917,  2,117  tons;  and  in  1918,  916  tons.  Of  the 
1913   exports,   which   can   be   taken  as   representing  normal  con- 


ditions, S,^8  u.ns  went  to  Helgium,  587  to  Switzerland,  403  to 
Great  Brilain,  352  to  Germany,  270  to  .\ustria-Hungary,  134  lo 
.\rgentina,  97  to  France,  and  64  tons  to  Australia.  The  largest 
customers  for  Italian  rubber  goods  outside  of  tires,  particularly 
for  small  tubes  and  elastic,  were  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuba  and 
Uruguay,  which,  wiiji  other  Latin  American  countries,  probably 
took  two-thirds  of  all  exports.  Most  owners  of  good  auto- 
mobiles prefer  imported  tires,  which  they  consider  superior  to 
those  of  Italian  manufacture.  The  market  is  not,  however,  ex- 
tensive, as  the  number  of  cars  is  small. 

The  importation  of  rubber  overshoes,  which  particularly  in- 
terests .American  manufactures,  who  have  had  control  of  this 
market  for  many  years,  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  decrease. 
Imports  in  1908  amounted  to  135,856  pairs;  in  1909,  to  159,168; 
in  1910  to  173,747;  in  1911,  to  201,824;  in  1912,  to  121,565;  and 
in  1913,  to  43,588  pairs.  The  present  fashion  of  women  wearing 
high-heeled  slippers  or  low  shoes  for  street  wear  in  winter 
makes  the  use  of  rubber  over.shoes,  except  sandals,  impracticable. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  trade  in  an  overshoe 
designed    for   such    wear. —  ("Commerce    Reports.") 


NEW   PIRELLI   MANAGERS. 

Pirelli  &  Co..  of  Milan,  Italy,  announce  that  the  following 
have  been  added  to  the  personn.-l  o''  the  board  of  ma'iagement, 
any  two  of  whom  together  may  sign  for  the  firm :  Fcdcrico 
-Artom,  Rizzieri  Campiglio,  Luigi  Crosio,  Dr.  Mario  Lubhatto 
and  Guiseppe  Venosta.  These  are  in  addition  to  Roberto 
Comelli,  Carlo  Fratino,  Fabio  Palandre  and  Lorenzo  Ramelli, 
who  were  alrcadv  on  ilie  board. 


RUBBER  GOODS  REQUIRED   BY   ITALY. 

Among  the  various  goods  required  by  Italian  merchants  who 
desire  to  sell  on  a  commission  basis  are  crude  rubber,  rubber 
shoes,  rubber  heels,  fountain  pens,  etc. 

American  manufacturers  who  contemplate  entering  the  Italian 
market  should  send  samples  either  to  a  forwarding  agent  or  to 
tlie  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Milan.  If  notified 
where  samples  may  be  inspected,  this  consulate  will  gladly 
forward  such  information  to  interested  parties  in  its  district 
(Lombardy). 

Other  suggestions  are:  (1)  Catalogs  and  correspondence 
should  be  in  Italian  or  French.  (2)  When  possible,  price  should 
be  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Genoa,  in  Italian  lire  and  metric  measure- 
ments. (3)  When  quotations  are  f.  o.  b.  American  ports, 
there  should  be  added  the  exact  freight  rate  to  Italian  ports,  in 
order  that  the  prospective  purchaser  may  know  how  much  the 
goods  will  cost  him  delivered  in  Italy. 

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  l-c-ccmgina  voor  dm  Ruhbcrhandcl  (Society  for  the 
Rubber  Trade)  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  has  forwarded  a  des- 
patch to  the  Minister  of  Agricullure,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
urging  the  removal  of  the  export  prohibition  on  crude  rubber. 
Now  that  imports  are  free  and  there  are  no  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining crude  rubber,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  plantation  com- 
panies, and  also  for  the  restoration  of  the  staple  market,  that 
rubber  export?  should  be  free. 


AMERICAN    VESSELS   CARRYING   CRUDE   RUBBER   TO   THE 
EAST    INDIES. 

The  interest  now  being  manifested  in  the  development  of 
the  trade  between  .America  and  Java  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
two  large  American  cargo  vessels  recently  sailed  from  Soera- 
baya  on  the  same  day,  after  discharging  general  cargo  from 
.America.  One  of  these  vessels  is  carrying  direct  to  New  York 
via  tlie  Suez  Canal  a  full  cargo,  including  crude  rubber  from 
Soerabaya,   Samarang  and  Batavia. 
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A  Rubber   Letter   from   German>. 

From   II    ll'cll-Knoicii  German    Technologist. 

Dividends. 

THE  WAR  with  its  horrors  is  over,  a  new  period  of  peace  has  c.    Miiller   Gummiwarenfabrik.   Berlin !'"  7^'' 

begun.     The  campaign  on  the  border  came  to  an  end  as  \>mnigtc  Gothania  Werke,  Gotha... lo 

,            -.            u        1          1            .           .,     .  Norddeutschc  Gummi-  und  Guttaperchawaarenfabrik,   Berlin...      15 

early  as  November,  but  the  pohtical  and  economic  strife  ni  I'liil.  Fenin  Gummiwaarenfabrik,  Leipzig 25 

the    interior    continues    with    undiminished    energy    even    to-day.  Verern7gt"''BeHi'n^Frankfu;ier  Gumn.i;^,a«^^^^^^                                 Is 

When    will    the    real    resurrection    from    the    frightful    cataclysm  Uipziger  Gummiwaarenfabrik,  vorm.  Julius  Marx,  Heine  &  Co.      S 

.  -^  (lummiwerke  Elbe.   Hamburg   13 

come  about.  Let  us  only  hope  that  a  dam  may  be  built  against  The  prospects  of  the  German  rubber  industry  in  the  current 
the  Bolshevist  flood,  that  all-destroying  terror  which  is  far  too  business  year  are  looked  upon  naturally  with  skepticism,  for 
greatly  underestimated  by  you  over  there,  but  is  far  more  to-day  there  is  lack  not  only  of  crude  rubber,  but  also  of  oil 
dangerously  menacing  than  you  apparently  think.  and  coal  as  well  as  other  working  materials.  The  loss  of  the 
.\s  a  token  of  the  difficult  conditions  with  which  the  German  world  war  and  the  upset  it  involves  have  hit  hard  the  German 
rubber  industry  had  to  wrestle  during  the  war  the  words  "no  rubber  industry  also,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  is  going  to 
crude  rubber"  will  suffice.  That  tells  the  whole  story.  And  haooen.  for  the  factors  on  which  the  coming  development  de- 
while  they  succeeded  during  the  period  ot  thi  \\ar  in  supphing  pends  are  too  manj— tht  phantom  of  socializing  buMue^s,  con- 
the  German  textile  fictmie-  with  groat  n"  mtities  ot  domestK  tinuon  iuirc<;t  <;tcid\  \\^ge^  igmtim  ^nrl  .trikr  lihor  de- 
fibers   fur   tl                            I                                           ,t  n^      u    r,       ,  ,                                                   ]                                                          and 


^^^^, 


F.^CTORY  OF  THE  H.\N'XOVERSCHE  GuMMI-KaMM   CoMPACNIE,  .\. 


off  from  the  rubber  industry.  Certainly  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  the  preparation  of  artificial  rubber  was  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  during  the  war,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  this  synthetic  rubber  were  worked  up  by  the  rubber  factories. 
It  should  be  made  clear  in  America  that  the  veil  which  for  a 
long  time  was  wrapped  about  the  creation  of  artificial  rubber 
has  been  lifted.  It  is  certain  that  the  artificial  rubber  has  done 
good  service  to  Germany  during  the  war  years.  Now  it  has 
again  sunk  out  of  sight,  at  any  rate  for  the  immediate  future, 
since  the  German  rubber  goods  factories  are  declining  to  take 
further  quantities  of  synthetic  rubber  the  moment  sufficient 
quantities  of  the  natural  product  are  imported.  .\s  to  what  will 
become  of  the  great  works  built  to  manufacture  the  artificial 
rubber,  no  light  as  yet  has  penetrated  the  darkness  that  covers 
the  riddle. 

I  have  before  me  a  number  of  commercial  reports  of  German 
rubber  factories  for  the  working  year  1917-18.  We  find  from 
these  that  the  factories,  in  spite  of  the  deficiency  in  crude  rub- 
ber and  the  enormous  difficulty  of  procuring  other  necessary  raw- 
material  and  stuff  to  work,  were  kept  fully  busy  with  the  manu- 
facture of  the  articles  needed  by  the  army  administration  and 
for  economy  purposes,  and  in  general  were  not  cut  down 
seriously.  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  that 
these  figures  show  hardly  or  not  at  all  the  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  last  account.  Following  are  the  latest  dividends  paid 
by  a  series  of  standard  enterprises : 

Dividends. 
Per  Cent. 

Continental   Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co..  Hanover 30 

Mitteldeutsche  Gummifabrik  Luis  Peters,  Frankfurt  am  Main..      14 

.'\sbest  und  Gummiwerke  Alfred  Calmon,  Hamburg 20 

Hannoversche   Aktien   Gummiwarenfabrik 30 

Mannheimer  Gummi-  Guttapercha  und  Asbcslfabrik 11 


taxes  that  have  risen  enormously,  the  cessation  of  exports  and 
the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from  foreign  lands, 
the  inability  to  compete  and  the  speculation  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  .-Ml  these  things  press  down  upon  business  measures 
and  circumstances  call  for  an  entirely  new  internal  and  external 
organization. 

The  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Hanover,  expresses  the  following 
opinion  regarding  the  future :  "We  most  seriously  fear  that  we 
shall  not  be  capable  of  competing  in  the  world  markets,  and 
that  even  at  home  as  soon  as  our  boundaries  are  opened,  we 
shall  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  protect  ourselves  against  foreign 
competition.  However,  it  rests  with  us  Germans  ourselves  how 
we  lay  out  the  future.  We  need  quiet  imperatively.  If  lasting 
peace  returns  to  us,  then  we  may  well  hope  that  raw  materials 
will  not  be  withheld  and  that  with  them  labor  will  be  provided 
for.  because  work,  the  hardest,  most  strenuous  kind  of  work,  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  recover  and  not  go  to  destruction." 

.\  few  days  ago  the  importation  of  crude  rubber  was  per- 
mitted and  thereby  a  "first  pebble  of  resistance"  was  moved  out 
of  the  way.  The  important  question  remains  open,  however. 
When  shall  we  receive  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  us  to  get 
manufactures  into  full  swing?  We  know  that  there  is  a  clear 
overproduction  of  plantation  rubber,  that  therefore  great  sup- 
plies are  to  be  had  at  low  prices.  How  is  it,  however,  with 
transportation  to  European  markets?  The  war  has  brought 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  rubber  market.  We  are,  in  the 
first  place,  still  wholly  dependent  on  London.  And  here  we 
come  to  a  point  that  interests  in  an  unusually  high  degree  the 
German  circles  that  are  concerned;  it  is  the  development  of  the 
.American    rubber    and    automobile    industry,    the    investment    of 
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American  capital  in  East  Asiatic  rubber  plantations  and  all  that 
that  implies.  What  America  has  accomplished  in  this  line  is 
really  astounding,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  has  managed 
to  utilize  the  war  conditions  that  were  favorable  for  this.  Ger- 
many may,  perhaps,  be  the  chief  sufferer,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  it  admires  what  America  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

We  have  lost  our  colonies,  can  no  more  raise  our  own  rubber; 
our  manufacturers  have  neglected  to  invest  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  the  East  .\sian  rubber  plantation  form  of  agriculture, 
and  our  Hamburg  crude  rubber  market,  erected  only  a  little 
while  before  the  war,  is  ruined. 

As  to  the  future  of  our  market  in  Hamburg,  that  is  obscure. 
May  the   words   of   M.    A.   Ritter   receive   the   attention   which 


Vereinigte    Berlin- Frankfurter    Gummiwasen    Fabriken 
(Gelnhausen  Works). 

they  deserve  from  the  circles  lliat  are  interested.  Ritter  offers 
an  answer  to  the  question — how  and  in  what  way  it  may  be 
possible  to  create  soon  in  Hamburg  an  adequate  rubber  market 
that  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  our  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry. 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  an  independent  plantation  rubber  market  of  the  first  rjuik 
in  Hamburg,  with  all  the  great  advantages  it  offers,  can  very 
well  be  carried  out  if  a  strict  organization  is  established  and 
the  necessary  measures  are  taken,  that  were  essential  in  the 
creation  of  the  foreign  competitive  markets  (especially  in  Lon- 
don). Among  the  requisite  measures  and  arrangements  of  which 
the  aforesaid  treats,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  briefly: 

1.  Equalization  of  freight  charges  for  plantation  rubber  from 
the  Eastern  ports  direct  to  Hamburg  (a  measure  to  be  taken 
later). 

2.  Storage  in  the  rubber  associations'  storage  warehouses ; 
uniform  certificates  of  vv^eight  and  storage  receipts ;  uniform 
and  regulated  furnishing  of  samples,  etc. 

3.  Requisition  of  uniform  contract  rules  which  shall  at  all 
times  be  fair  to  the  interests  of  importers,  brokers  and  dealers. 

4.  No  private  book  sales,  but  public  sales  of  definite,  incom- 
ing, consigned  lots,  outside  of  free  traffic. 

5.  Development  of  the  rubber  futures  market. 

6.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts,  which  shall  under- 
take the  prompt  and  technical  settlement  of  all  differences  of 
opinion. 

7.  Promotion  of  direct  trade  between  the  rubber  plantation 
districts  and  Hamburg  through  the  activity  of  German  rubber 
traders  and  the  financing  of  crude  products  exportation  to 
Hamburg  by  German  banking  institutions,  especially  in  Dutch 
India. 

Ritter  wishes  through  his  appeal  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
persons  concerned  to  this  matter,  of  unusual  importance  for 
German  economic  life,  by  showing  that  it  must  be  our  endeavor 
to  attain  what  the  United  States  has  already  won  during  the 
war,  namely,  independence  of  middlemen  and  elimination  of  the 
circuitous  way  through  London. 


We  can  only  wish  that  the  sensible  and  certainly  feasible  ideas 
of  Mr.  Ritter  may  fall  on  fruitful  soil  and  may  also  be  suf- 
ficiently understood  by  the  commercial  class  in  Hamburg  itself. 
It  seems  as  though  the  pleas  had  really  aroused  interest  here. 
The  Hamburg  crude  rubber  dealers  are  fighting  energetically 
against  the  contemplated  establishment  by  the  Imperial  Ministry 
of  Commerce  of  a  rubber  and  asbestos  industry  trust.  They 
declare  that  the  inclusion  of  the  rubber  trade  in  the  rubber  and 
asbestos  trust  and  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  office 
is  wholly  impractical  for  rubber  importation  and  is  uneconomical 
since  the  supply  and  the  trading  would  be  subject  to  the  costs 
of  this  organization  and  consequently  the  price  of  raw  materials 
would  be  needlessly  increased  for  the  German  consumer.  Im- 
portation into  free  ports,  intermediate  trading  with  foreign 
lands,  and  dealings  in  the  goods  lying  in  free  ports  must  be  kept 
free  from  any  centralizing  regulation;  otherwise,  the  business 
of  the  Hamburg  market,  including  the  business  in  futures,  would 
be  driven  to  the  competitive  markets  like  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 
Liverpool,  London,  etc. 

The  old  order  is  destroyed,  the  new  must  stand  on  firm 
foundations.  When  will  all  the  clouds  which  surround  the 
future  of  the  German  rubber  industry  be  driven  away? 


GERMANY'S  RUBBER  REQUIREMENTS. 

Among  the  raw  materials  which  Germany  desires  the  allied 
and  associated  governments  to  furnish,  and  regarding  which 
inquiry  as  to  quality,  quantity  and  price  has  been  made  of  the 
Committee  on  Minutes  of  Reparation  Commission  in  Paris,  is 
a  monthly  supply  of  2,500  tons  of  raw  rubber.  This  indicates 
a  contemplated  annual  consumption  of  30,000  tons,  or  nearly 
double  what  it  was  before  the  war. 


SWEDEN  CONTINUES  RESTRICTION  OF  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

Sweden  still  forbids  the  exportation,  except  when  properly 
licensed,  of:  rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata,  reclaimed  rubber,  rub- 
ber thread;  solid  rubber  tires,  even  if  in  lengths;  inner  tubes 
and  outer  covers  and  parts  thereof,  even  when  in  combination 
with  other  materials  for  cycles  and  motor  cars ;  rubber  boots  and 
shoes  and  rubber  waste  and  scrap.  Likewise :  cycles  and  motor- 
cycles with  rubber  tires  fitted ;  carriages,  vehicles  and  frames, 
without  motors  but  with  rubber  tires;  carriages,  vehicles  and 
frames,  including  airplanes  and  airships,  with  motors  and  the 
wheels  with  rubber  tires  for  such  carriages.  Cycles,  motorcycles, 
motor  cars,  airplanes  and  airships,  however,  may  be  e.xported  if 
they  had  been  imported  into  Sweden  for  the  owner's  own  use, 
while  travelers  leaving  the  country  may  take  such  vehicles  with 
them,  provided  they  agree  to  reimport  them  into  Sweden. 


ENGINEERING  CONGRESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  JAVA. 

A  congress  to  which  engineers  from  all  countries  touching  the 
Pacific  are  invited,  will  be  held  at  Weltevreden,  near  Batavia, 
Java,  May  8  to  IS,  1920,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Governor- 
General,  at  which  over  170  papers  on  engineering  problems  in 
Asiatic  countries  will  be  presented.  Among  them  will  be  sev- 
eral discussing  the  production  of  rubber. 

Following  the  congress  an  industrial  exhibition  will  be  held 
at  Bandoeng,  which,  while  primarily  intended  to  stimulate  do- 
mestic industries,  will  give  manufacturers  of  tools,  machinery, 
bicycles  and  motorcycles,  an  opportunity  to  exploit  their  prod- 
ucts. American  houses  must  be  represented  by  a  Java  firm  in 
order  to  exhibit.  A  list  of  machinery  houses  in  Java  will  be 
available  for  those  vifho  are  interested. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  B.  J.  Krol, 
secretary  of  the  Netherlands  Indies  Industries  Fair,  39  Oosteinde, 
Bandoeng,  Java. 

Applications  for  participation  in  the  congress  should  be  sent 
to  the  Secretary,  Molenvleit  East  3,  Weltevreden,  Java,  who  will 
arrange  for  hotel  accommodations  and  trips. 
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A  NEW  BRAZILIAN  TAPPING  KNIFE. 

IN  the  face  of  the  rivalry  of  the  East  Indian  plantations  the  more 
intelligent  Brazilian  rubber  men  have  not  gone  to  sleep.  The 
study  of  improvements  -n  cultivation,  in  gathering  the  crop 
and  in  preparing  the  latex  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  at 
Seringal  Miry,  the  e.xperiment  station  at  Manaos.  One  result 
of  this  activity  is  the  invention  of  the  Amazonia  tapping  knife, 
by  Jose   Claudio  de   Mesquita,   president  of  the  Club   da  Si-rhi- 


(".-)  Serin gtieira.") 

The  Amazonia  Tapping  Knife. 

gtieira,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  trees. 

Referring  to  the  figures  in  the  illustration,  blade  1  cuts  a 
channel  in  the  bark  with  an  inclination  of  45  degrees,  the  depth 
of  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  let  the  latex  run  without  over- 
flowing the  incisions  made  by  blade  2  in  the  interior  wall  of 
the  channels.  The  movable  key  3  is  provided  with  guide  4  that 
regulates  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  cut,  while  the  part  S 
removes  the  pieces  of  bark  from  the  curved  blade.  The  key  6  is 
held  between  the  thumb  and  the  forefinger,  and  is  moved  or 
held  in  place,  according  to  the  service  required  of  parts  4  and  S. 


Method  of  Tappi 


GAL    MiRV. 


Preliminary  to  tapping  at  Seringal  Miry  it  is  customary  to 
mark  off  the  circumference  of  trees,  which  must  be  at  least 
J^-meter  in  girth  three  feet  above  the  ground,  into  three  longi- 
tudinal sections,  each  one  of  which  in  succession  is  to  be  tapped 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  return  to  the  starting  point  in  seven 


years.  When  the  tree  is  more  than  a  meter  in  girth,  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  each  of  the  three  sections  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  equal  portions  of  twenty  to  thirty  centimeters  each  for 
tapping  purposes. 

POSITION    OF   PARA  RUBBER. 

Trade  in  Para  for  the  quarter  ended  with  June  was  extremely 
depressed  because  the  very  low  price  of  rubber  was  aggravated 
by  a  rise  in  exchange  Para,  while  the  Amazon  valley  is  passing 
through  a  crisis;  it  is  impossible  to  produce  rubber  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Brazil  so  as  to  compete  with  the  best 
Eastern  plantation  rubber  when  it  sells  for  40  cents  a  pound.  The 
fiscal  year,  July,  1918,  to  June,  1919,  has  been  a  poor  one  for 
rubber,  the  receipts  being  only  31,400  tons,  as  compared  with 
35,000  in  1917-1918  and  37,600  tons  in  1916-1917;  it  is  the  smallest 
crop  since  1903-1904  when  the  receipts  were  30,390  tons.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  island  rubber  with  an  increase  in 
the  upriver  production.  The  exports  for  the  year  were  13,265 
tons  to  the  United  States,  and  4,924  tons  to  Europe,  while  the 
exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  were  19,492  tons  to  the 
United  States  and  7,532  tons  to  Europe.  However,  not  all  of 
this  was  sold. — "Board  of  Trade  Journal." 

RUBBER  SEED  OIL  WASTE  AMOUNTS  TO  $8,500,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  rubber  plantations  of  the  East  some 
300  pounds  of  rubber  seeds  per  acre  fall  to  the  ground  and  are 
allowed  to  rot,  despite  the  $8.50  worth  of  valuable  oil  extractable 
from  them  and  the  various  uses  to  which  the  husks  and  meal 
might  be  put.    A  further  computation  of  this  waste  is  interesting. 

Of  the  2,000,000  acres  now  embraced  by  Eastern  rubber  estates 
some  1,000,000  acres  are  now  in  bearing.  This  means  that  150,000 
tons  of  dried  rubber  seed  kernels,  go  to  waste  annually.  From 
these  kernels  42  per  cent  of  oil  is  extractable.  In  other  words, 
15,750  tons  of  oil  worth  $540  per  ton  and  aggregating  $8,500,000 
are  being  wasted  annually.  For  most  purposes  rubber  seed  oil 
is  a  very  good  substitute  for  linseed  oil  now  selling  at  some  $650 
per  ton,  and  has  several  times  brought  about  five-sixths  the  price 
of  the  better  oil.  The  cost  of  collecting  and  decorticating  the 
seeds,  packing  and  shipping  the  kernels  to  England  is  estimated 
at  $50  a  ton. 

JAVA  PLANTATIONS  DAMAGED   BY    VOLCANO. 

The  plantations  of  the  Rubber  Trading  Co.,  Limited,  at  Soera- 
baya,  and  the  Djaboong  Rubber  Maatschappij  at  Serakkcntjong, 
the  Kroewoek  of  the  Kroewoek  Estates,  Limited,  and  the  Kali 
Koening  of  the  Landbouw  Mij.,  Oost-Java,  were  severely  dam- 
aged by  volcanic  ash  during  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  Kloet, 
near  Batavia,  Java,  last  May.  The  rubber  plantations  of  Soem- 
ber  Petoeng,  and,  in  fact,  all  plantations,  have  been  greatly  dam- 
aged by  falling  ash.  The  eruption  prevented  tapping  for  a  period 
of  about  five  weeks. 

J.    .W    WlJNAENDTS    VAN    ReSANDT,    WHO    HAS    BEEN    FOR    SEVEN 

years  superintendent  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  Estates  Agency,  Limited, 
Batavia,  Java,  recently  left  that  city  for  a  permanent  stay  in  The 
Netherlands.  He  is  well  known  among  planters  of  Middle  and 
West  Java  and  especially  among  those  of  East  Java. 

Mr.  Wijnaendts  van  Resandt  came  to  Java  in  1902  where  he 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  rubber  culture,  and  later 
studied  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  For  several  years  he  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Netherlandsch-Indisch  Landbouw  Syndicaat  (N.  I.  Agricul- 
tural Syndicate)  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  hoard  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  West  Java. 
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HARBOR  ON  SUMATRA'S  WEST  COAST. 

Pulau  Bay,  a  few  miles  south  of  Benkulan,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  has  heeii  known  for  over  250  years  as  the  safesi 
harbor  on  that  coast,  and  is  famous  as  the  "the  bay  of  Selebar," 
the  town  from  which  the  pepper  came.  A  good  many  years  ago 
a  big  Arab  sailing  junk  sank  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and 
blocked  it.  Now  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  remove  the  obstacle 
because  the  harbor  is  close  to  rubber  and  fiber  plantations. 
There  is.  moreover,  water-power  near  at  hand. 


BROWN    BAST    ON    TAPPED    HEVEA. 

BROWN  B.\ST  is  the  most  wide-spread  and  injurious  plague  of 
plantation  rubber  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  therefore  being 
investigated  in  the  laboratories  of  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Southern 
India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  disease  and  its  effects 
are  described  by  Professor  T.  Fetch  in  a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
Ceylon  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Brown  bast  attacks  the  cortex  of  Hevea,  apparently  only  in 
trees  that  have  been  tapped.  The  tree  runs  dry,  the  lapping 
cut  ceasing  to  yield  latex,  either  wholly  or  partially,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  latex  coagulates  on  reaching  the  dry  part  and 
blocks  the  cut,  so  that  later  latex  runs  down  the  stem  of  the 
tree  instead  of  along  the  cut  to  the  vertical  channel.  This  dis- 
eased cortex  is  a  yellowish  gray,  dotted  with  brown  spots  and 
streaks ;  it  may  also  be  sodden  and  watery.  In  well  defined 
cases  a  brown  line  runs  along  the  cut  very  near  the  cambiuin. 

If  let  alone,  the  tissue  outside  the  brown  line  may  dry  up, 
forming  a  scale  which,  when  it  pulls  off  or  is  removed,  leaves 
a  thin  layer  of  laticiferous  cortex,  one  or  two  millimeters  thick, 
that  is  speckled  or  thin  and  develops  nodules.  Or  else  no  scale 
appears,  yet  the  nodules  develop  under  the  surface  just  the 
same.     Then  the  tree  cannot  be  tapped. 

The  final  effect  of  brown  bast  is  to  form  nodules  or  burrs 
which  interfere  with  or  stop  the  flow  of  latex.  These  are  a 
secondary  feature  of  the  disease ;  if  they  did  not  develop  it 
would  not  be  so  serious.  The  disease  may  attack  the  whole 
tree  or  vital  parts  or  may  appear  on  a  portion  only  of  the  cortex. 
Nodules  also  appear  in  the  cortex  that  are  not  formed  by  brown 
bast. 

Three  methods  arc  employed  to  get  rid  of  brown  bast  by 
removing  the  diseased  cortex  to  the  depth  that  is  necessary. 
These  are :  stripping ;  scraping ;  after  which  the  spot  is  painted 
with  Brunolinum  plantarium,  in  which  Professor  Fetch  has  great 
faith,  and  tarring.  Trees  that  are  badly  afifected  had  better  be 
destroyed. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  brown  Ijast,  scientific  men  still  differ. 
A  few  still  believe  that  it  is  a  fungus  or  other  microorganism 
which  carries  infection.  Rands,  who  was  an  advocate  of  this 
theory,  seems  to  have  changed  his  opinion  materially.  In  April 
he  held  that  "brown  bast  is  an  accentuated  condition  of  gum 
secretion,  probably  resulting  from  response  of  the  tree  to  the 
present  methods  of  tapping."  On  the  other  hand7  in  January, 
1919,  the  mycologists  Belgrave,  Perry  and  Richards  reported  that 
they  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  microorganic  cause  for  the 
disease. 

W.  Bobilioff  in  the  "Archiev  voor  de  Rubber  Cultmir"  for 
May  sums  up  the  case  in  reporting  his  experiments.  The  disease 
either  is  caused  by  infection  or  is  a  physiological  phenomenon. 
Investigators  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  microorganism 
that  could  carry  it  or  to  produce  the  infection  by  putting  sound 
bark  in  contact  with  the  diseased.  Bobilioff  experimented  with 
trees  on  which  he  tried  excessive  tapping,  and  brought  on  the 
disease  at  once.  His  explanation  is  that  brown  bast  is  formed 
by  drawing  the  latex  from  the  bark  and  the  cause  therefore 
is  purely  physiological.  The  brown  degenerate  substance  gave 
the  principal  reactions  for  lignine ;  so  he  holds  that  it  is  not  yet 
proved  that  it  is  a  gum,  as  Rand  asserts.     Harrison  connects  it 


with  wood  pulp.  The  slightest  trace  of  brown  bark  could  be 
detected  by  a  phloroglacin  reaction,  which  colored  the  spot  red. 
The  severity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  general  physiological 
condition  of  the  trees. 

Agriculturists,  as  contrasted  with  laboralury  men,  advise  giving 
the  trees  a  rest,  in  the  first  place,  then,  that  the  soil  be  manured 
and  drained,  etc.  They  suggest  that  trees  be  raised  from  seed- 
lings instead  of  cuttings,  as  those  are  believed  to  be  less  subject 
to  disease,  and  tapping  be  improved  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
trees  so  severely.  .'Ml  seem  to  agree  that  tapping  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tree  have  more  tu  do  with  the  disease  than  possible 
infection. 


PLANTING  RUBBER  IN  WEST  DUTCH  BORNEO. 

Br  /.   IV.  Evans. 

SAY  "Dutch  East  Indies"  to  an  .\merican  rubber  man  and 
he  thinks  of  Java,  Sumatra  and  a  few  islands  of  compara- 
tively slight  importance.  But  only  an  exceptionally  well-in- 
formed man  would  think  of  West  Dutch  Borneo.  Concerning 
that  region  as  a  field  for  the  rubber  man,  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  It  is  generally  understood  that  there  is  considerable 
coconut  growing  along  the  coast  from  Paloh  to  Pontianak, 
but  that's  about  all. 

Rubber  cultivation  has  grown  enormously  in  West  Borneo 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  only  reason  why  the  fact 
is  not  known  and  the  opportunity  not  recognized  is  that  almost 
none  of  the  rubber  estates  are  owned  by  Europeans  or  Ameri- 
cans. Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  rubber  plantations  are  in  the 
hands  of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Japanese. 

The  reason  why  so  little  European  or  American  capital  has 
found  its  way  to  the  rubber  cultivation  of  West  Borneo  is  that 
the  region  has  been  a  field  for  irresponsible  speculation.  Sound 
investors  have  been  afraid  to  go  in  there  because  various  es- 
tates were  opened  up  either  by  people  who  knew  nothing  about 
rubbc  and  the  conditions  in  Borneo,  or  by  people  who  formed 
syndicates  purely  for  speculation,  and  got  from  under  as  soon 
as  their  object  was  accomplished. 

In  consequence  of  such  fast  and  loose  methods  the  country  got 
a  bad  name  which  it  was  far  from  deserving,  for  the  condition 
of  soil,  climate,  labor,  and  transportation  are  such  that  exten- 
sive and  profitable  rubber  cultivation  is  perfectly  practicable 
there,  and  the  field  is  new. 

Borneo,  as  a  field  of  rubber,  compares  favorably  with  the 
East  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  even  Java.  As  to  climate,  indeed,  it  is  es- 
pecially suitable.  Rain  falls  there  in  right  proportion  all  the  year, 
and  there  is  no  dry  season  such  as  Java  has  to  contend  with. 
That  the  soil  is  excellent  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
trees  and  the  large  yield  of  latex. 

Here  are  some  production  figures  from  one  estate  in  West 
Dutch  Borneo  which  was  badly  run,  and  so  neglected,  and  which 
suffered  so  much  from  the  wild  boar  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce  poorly.  Seven-year-old  trees  which  were 
planted  too  close  and  had  never  been  thinned,  produced  as  a 
yearly  average  3.6S  pounds  per  tree.  Compare  that  with  the  re- 
sults from  7  to  9-year-old  trees  elsewhere  In  Malacca  the 
average  annual  yield  per  tree  is  2.42  to  3.41  pounds;  in  Ceylon, 
.77  to  1.65  pounds;  in  West  Java,  2.42  pounds;  on  Sumatra's 
East  Coast,  3.98  pounds  on  choice  estates,  and  2.97  pounds  on 
average  estates. 

By  contrast,  there  is  an  exceptionally  well-kept  Chinese-owned 
estate  in  Sambas,  a  locality  in  West  Dutch  Borneo  where  the 
trees  were  well  spaced,  and  the  yield  for  6  to  7-year-old  trees 
amounted  to  5.28  pounds  per  tree  a  year. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  labor  conditions  in  West 
Borneo  compare   favorably  with   those  in  the  Federated   Malay 
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States,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Sumatra  East  Coast;  for 
these  places  depend  for  labor  on  emigration  from  Java,  China 
and  British  Indies,  while  Borneo  has  an  abundance  of  local 
laborers.  The  Dyaks  are  adapted  for  heavy  work,  such  as  felling 
jungle;  and  the  Malays  for  light  work,  such  as  weeding,  tap- 
ping and  preparing  the  product;  however,  it  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood from  this  that  labor  conditions  in  Borneo  are  ideal.  A 
big  increase  in  rubber  cultivation  there  might  make  immigra- 
tion necessary.  But  at  present  the  estates  owned  by  Euro- 
peans are  worked  with  help  locally  obtained.  Japanese  contract 
labor,  however,  is  sometimes  cheaper. 

Transport  facilities  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  that  is 
met  by  locating  estates  near  rivers  by  which  very  cheap  trans- 
portation to  harbors  becomes  possible.  In  the  developed  rubber 
regions  such  as  Sumatra  East  Coast,  thousands  are  spent  yearly 
for  the  building  and  upkeep  of  roads,  and  for  bullock  carts  and 
motor  trucks  to  carry  the  rubber  from  the  estates  to  the  nearest 
railroads  or  port.  This  is  costly.  In  Borneo  a  lighter  costing 
100  guilders,  about  $40,  does  the  work;  there  is  communication 
with  Singapore  three  times  a  month 

Here  are  some  figures  that  seem  to  demonstrate  that  West 
Borneo  deserves  investigation  by  men  who  desire  to  invest  in 
rubber  plantations  and  prefer  to  do  it  in  a  new  country : 

.Average  of 
Sambas         26  Java 
Estates.         Estates. 

Average  number  of  trees  per  bouw   (1.7S-f   acres) 203  300 

Age  of   trees    8  7 

Average   in    bearing    497  I/O 

Total  output  per  year  in  pounds 328.730  101,884 

dumber   ol    trees   in   bearing 93,666  27,955 

Average  yield  per  tree  in  pounds 3.45  3.65 

Average   number  of  trees   per   tapper 304  300 

-\vci»ge   yield   per   day   per   tapyier   in    puind., 2.95  1.41 

Percentage    of    first-grade    rubber 79.9  80 

All-in-cost  per  pound,   dry.   in    United   States   currency.  0.18  0.17 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  estates  are  in  the 
hands  of  Malays  and  Chinese,  who  do  not  get  anything  like  the 
yield  of  rubber  that  they  might  if  they  knew  scientific  rubber 
culture.  What  Borneo  is  capable  of  with  the  right  kind  of 
rubber  culture  is  certainly  worth  attention  and  investigation. 


RUBBER  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERA  CRUZ,  MEXICO. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 
IV  Aany  rubber  pl.\ntations  were  located  in  Vera  Cruz.  The 
^'■'-  state  has  suffered  much  during  the  last  two  years.  It  is 
overridden  with  all  kinds  of  bandits.  Some  claim  to  be  political 
chieftains,  like  Feli.x  Diaz  and  Pelaez,  but  the  rest  are  plain 
bandits.  Pelaez  is  controlling  the  oil  zone  below  Tampico. 
Rubber  grows  in  that  neighborhood,  but  no  big  plantations  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  territory  under  Pelaez's  control. 

Indians  are  tapping  wild  trees  to  a  certain  extent  and  they 
are  making  nice  "ponchos"  or  rubber  coats.  They  buy  from 
merchants  in  the  Huasteca  Hidalguense  ready-made  garments 
or  "ponchos"  made  of  plain  cotton  duck,  and  bring  them  to 
their  native  villages.  Then  they  tap  the  Castilloa  and  brush 
the  latex  on  the  cotton  garments.  The  latex  is  spread  with  an 
ordinary  paint-brush,  and  between  each  coating  the  garments 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.  When  finished,  they  have 
an  amber  color.  The  coating  is  generally  inade  on  both  sides 
of  the  cotton  duck.  After  the  goods  have  been  coated  several 
times  and  are  considered  ready,  they  are  returned  to  the  mer- 
chants in  Tulancingo,  and  other  towns  of  some  importance. 
Very  often  these  Indians  have  a  credit  in  those  country  stores, 
or  they  are  forced  to  trade  there  for  other  reasons.  The  pon- 
chos made  by  these  Indians  are  very  good  sellers,  although  they 
do  not  look  as  well  as  imported  waterproofs.  Their  main  ad- 
vantage consists  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  stick.  Merchants 
are  getting  very  good  prices  for  these  garments  as  they  last 
very  long,  and,  considering  the  service  they  give,  are  not  ex- 
pensive. If  necessary  they  can  be  repaired  by  coating  with 
fresh  latex  and  curing  in  the  sun. 


Felix  Diaz  has  control  over  the  soulhern  part  of  the  State  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  where  he  is  shifting  from  place  to  place  there 
are  several  rubber  estates,  most  of  which  have  been  abandoned. 
However,  near  San  Andres  Tuxtla,  the  large  Hacienda  de  Mon- 
tepio,  owned  by  Senator  Clark,  did  not  suffer  very  much.  The 
manager  had  to  run,  but  the  estate  was  left  under  the  care  of 
a  Cuban  foreman,  and  was  not  damaged  badly;  of  course,  im- 
plements, horses  and  mules  were  taken,  but  that  is  now  con- 
sidered a  trifle  in  these  days  of  wholesale  looting. 

Some  plantations  along  the  Isthmus  line,  running  from  Cor- 
doba to  Santa  Lucrecia,  have  suffered  so  much  that  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  abandoned  by  their  legitimate  owners.  The 
country  there  is  overridden  with  bandits,  and  one  of  them,  called 
Panuncio  Martinez,  is  the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  of  all  of 
thein.  The  Carranzistas  have  not  been  able  to  catch  him.  For 
a  long  time  his  headquarters  were  at  Hacienda  del  Palmar 
Grande,  near  Tezonapa,  Vera  Cruz,  a  very  beautiful  estate  which 
had  once  been  the  property  of  the  French  firm  of  Lions  Hermanos 
y  Cia.  of  Puebla,  and  which  became  afterwards  the  property  of 
a  Scotch  company.  One  of  the  brothers,  Olsson-Seffer,  was  the 
manager  for  some  time.  The  place  has  been  ruined  by  the  revo- 
lutionists, the  same  as  the  other  neighboring  plantations.  A 
big  banana  plantation  on  the  Rio  Tonto  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  big  sugar  estate  called  La 
Oaxaquena,   near   Santa   Lucrecia. 

Panuncio  Martinez  has  been  terrifying  the  whole  district  and 
from  time  to  time,  the  Carranzistas  attempt  to  chase  him,  making 
things  worse  for  all  the  unlucky  neighbors,  because  all  the  places 
near  the  headquarters  of  Panuncio  Martinez  are  sacked  and 
burned  in  order  that  he  may  not  use  them  as  a  base  or  a  shelter. 
This  was  the  fate,  about  a  year  ago,  of  the  plantation  called  La 
l^nion,  of  Isidro  Barrios  y  Cia.  The  place  chances  to  be  on 
the  road  to  El  Palmar,  yet  the  owners  had  no  connection  what- 
ever  with  Panuncio  Martinez  and  were  begging  for  protection 
The  "expedition  was  a  success,"  as  the  Carranzista  ditty  always, 
states  and  "Panuncio  was  done."  When  retiring  to  Cordoba  the 
Carranzistas  burned  La  Union,  that  Martinez  might  not  use  it 
as  a  base  or  shelter.  That  is  the  method  of  pacifying  the  coun- 
try used  by  the  Carranzistas.  Plantation  owner?  are  thrown 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  when  they  apply  for  protec- 
tion. After  such  a  raid  of  the  Carranzistas,  all  the  fowls,  pigs, 
etc.,  of  the  poorer  people  and  the  farm-hands,  or  peones,  have 
been  taken  along  with  every  bit  of  foodstuff  which  had  es- 
caped from  the  greedy  hands  of  Panuncio  Martinez  and  other 
patriots  of  his  class. 


THE  COST  OF  BUSINESS  IN  MEXICO. 

One  of  ihe  principal  reasons  why  so  few  .Americans  have  at- 
tempted to  conduct  mercantile  business  in  Mexico  is  shown  by 
the  accompanying  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  of  such  an 
enterprise  furnished  by  a  business  man  of  Guaymas.  Sonora. 

State  taxes  on  the  business  at  8  per  cent  annually $200.00 

60  per  cent  Federal  tax  on  State  tax 120.00 

State    taxes    of   2    per   cent    on    retail    sales,    estimating   that    sales 

amount  to   $15,000   per  year 300.00 

60  per  cent  Federal   taxeson  $300 180.00 

Stamp  taxes  on  retail  sales  of  $15,000  at  5  mills  annually 75.00 

Municipal  taxes,   considering  the  business  as  fifth  class 50.00 

60  per  cent  Federal  tax  on  $50 30.00 

Water  at  $2.50  monthly,  one  year 30.00 

Electric    lights    120.00 

One  telephone    53.80 

Kent  of  building    900.00 

Interest  on  a  capital  of  $25,000  at   12  per  cent  annually 3.000.00 

Salaries  of  office  and  store  employees,  including  salary  of  manager  7.800.00 

Minor  expenses,  such   as  paper,   stationery,   office   fixtures 142.20 

Total     $1.3.000.00 

Taking  25  per  cent  as  a  basis  of  profit  on  the  cost  price  of  the 
merchandise,  it  would  require  annual  sales  amounting  to  $75,000 
to  obtain  a  net  income  of  $5,750,  not  counting  the  $3,000  which 
the  capital  would  earn  at  12  per  cent. 

In  the  estimate,  taxes  on  wholesale  transactions  are  not  in- 
cluded, it  being  presumed  that  they  are  paid  by  the  purchaser. 
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Recent    Patents    Relating   to   Rubber. 


N° 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  6,   1919. 
,311,883.     Pneumatic  tire.     J.   C.   Eubank,  Chicago, 


,311,999.     Resilient  wheel.    'W.   Rokosz,  Calumet,  Mich. 

,312,072.     Inner    tube    with    transverse    resilient    springs.      J.    W. 

Bassham,  Columbia,  Tenn. 
Rubber  tire  with  internal  air  chamber.     E.   B.  Killen,   London, 

Eng. 
Rcsoirator.     A.  Patus,  assignor  of  'A  to  H.  H.  Mandel — both  of 

South   Bend.  Ind. 
Wheel   with   rubber   tire.      D.    Moriarty,   Oakland,   Calif. 
Pressure    gage    for    tires.      M.    C.    Schweinert,    West    Hoboken, 

and  H.  P.  Kraft,  Ridgewood— both  in  New  Jersey.     (Original 

application  divided^ 


Pneumatic 
Vehicli 

administratri 


and 


H.  G. 


N.   A.    Fisk. 


ISSUED  AUGUST  12,  1919, 

Rubber    sole    for    turn    si: 

assignor    by    mesne    as:   _ 

Corp.,  Patcrson,  N.  J. 
Transversely    split    demountable    rim    for   tires.      C.    W.    Gressle, 

assignor  by  mesne  .issignmer.ts  to  The  Standard  Parts  Co.— 

both  of  Cleveland,  0. 
Fountain  pen.     W.   L.   Chapman,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y! 
Waterproof  boot   with   thin   upper  portion   adapted   to   be   folded 

over    upon    the    ankle    portion,    etc.      H.    J.    ^' 


Pitts- 


sed 


for 


1,312,941. 
1,313,007. 
1,313,021. 


1,313,424. 
1,313,442. 
1,313,506. 
1,313,553. 

1,313,566. 
1,313,745. 
1,313,749. 


1,314,104. 

1,314,110. 

1,314,158. 
1,314,185. 
1,314,299. 


1,314,374. 

1,314,393. 
1,314,414. 
1,314,415. 
1,314,416. 


'^W-'lo^Z-.  .    . 

Teat-cup  for  milking  machines.     C.   M.  Anderson,   Waterloo,  la. 

Elastic  non-inflat.ibIe  tire.     C.   A.   Morrison,   Delaware,  O. 

Hot-water  bottle.      G.    M.    Scott,   Scotts  Mills,  Ore. 

Elastic   fabric.      C.   Adams.   East   Rutherford.   N.   J. 

Rubber   heel.      A.    Santacroce,    assignor   of    3/10    to   J.    Grumbos 

and  3/10  to   S.   Sadaris— all  of  Elyria,   O. 
Garment  supporter.     T.   L.   Caudle,   Wadesboro,   N.   C. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  19,   1919. 

Resilient  tire.     .T.   W.  and  G.   F.   Burgess,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Suction-cup  holdins  device  for  portable  apparatus.  J.  B.  Lo- 
craft,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Detachable  heel.  C.  P.  Maher  and  E.  J.  Fefherstonhaugh,  Mon- 
treal,   Que.,    Canada. 

Cushion  tire.     H.  H.  Stern,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Arch  support.      L.    W.   V,   Wilms,   Chicago,   111. 

Pneumatic  tire.     M.  A.  K.   Shotwell,  Miami,  Fla. 

Inflating  valve  for  tires,  etc.  F.  Nielsen,  Boston,  Mass.,  as- 
signor to  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Medicine  dispenser.     E.  C.   Trowbridge,  Gloucester,   Mass. 

Gas  mask  and  respirator.     N.   Schwartz,  New  York  City. 

Pneumatic  tire.     F.   K.   Small,   Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

Tar-lifting  tongs  with  rubber  pads.     H.   C.   Smith    Waterloo,   la. 

"Demountable  rim  for  tires.  G.  Knowling,  Jr.,  St.  John,  New- 
foundland. 

Puncture-closing  device  for  tires.     B.  Urich,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

REISSUE. 

Rubber  sponge  over  frame  convertin- 
soap.  etc.  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Great  Nee 
1.173,802,  dated  February  29,  1916.) 

ISSUED  AUGUST   S6,    1919. 

.\utomobile  wheel.     H.  D.  Rey,  Avarua,  Rarotonga  Island,  Cook 

Islands. 
Flush-tank  bulb.     F.  T.   Roberts,   Cleveland,  O. 
Garter.      W.    H.    Stevens,    New    York    City.      (Original    applica- 
tion divided.) 
Pneumatic  arch  and  heel  support. 
Air-valve    attachment    for    tires    oi 

Stockton,  Calif. 
Fountain   pen  and  clip.     J.   C.   Wahl,   Chicago,   I!!.,   assignor  to 

The  Wahl  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sectional    demountable    rim    for    tires.      J.    C.    Youngblood,    At- 

wood,  Kans. 
Fountain  comb.     A.  R.  Spielberger,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bathing-suit   or   life-preserver.     J.   M.    Combs,   Akron,    O. 
Life-saving    union    suit.      F.    Zaccard    and    T.    P.    McDonough, 

Chicago,   111. 
Pneumatic  roll,  with  inflatable  inner  cushion.     G.   A.   Lawrence, 

Woburn,    assignor    to    The    Turner    Tanning    Machinery    Co., 

Peabody — both   in  Mass. 
Jointure    for    vulcanized    rubber    parts,    as    in    hot-water   bottles. 

J.  L-   Mahoney.  New  Haven,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear   India 

Rubber  Glove   Manufacturing  Co.,   Naugatuck — both   in   Conn. 
Tube   with   filter,    for   drinking  from  springs,   etc.      B.    A.    Stair, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Rubber  heel.     D,  D.  Granger,  New  London,  O. 
Expansible  wheel  rim.     J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Collapsible  wheel  rim.     J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Collapsible  wheel  rim.     J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington,   D.  C. 


127.727. 
127,776. 

127,791. 

127,792. 

127,795. 

127,818. 
127,884. 

128,009. 
128,024. 

128,063. 
128,113. 

128,309. 
128,340. 


128,426. 
128,505. 


Metallii 

Shaped 

K^o! 
Founta: 


:  diving-suit  with  rub 
,571  West  139th  stre< 
toe  and  heel  portion: 
ring  nalosh  portion  of 
.■les-Fostei\  72  Oakwoo 
n  pen.  C.  R.  Keeran, 
U.   S.  A. 


ered 


finger    join 
k  City,  U. 


York 
connected  by   elastic   straps,   for 

ihoes  of  satin,  velvet,  etc.     K.  G. 
i  Court,  Kensington,  London. 
360  East  Grand  avenue,  Chicago, 


and-bag 


K.    R. 


Pneumatic    sucker    fasteners    with    auxiliary    suction    cup    inside 

and    formed    integrally    with   main   cup.      C.    M.    Wolcott,    321 

West    llSth   street.   New   York    City,    U.    S.   A. 
Tire   valve.      Michelin   &   Cie.,   Clermont-Ferrand,    France.      (Not 

yet   accepted.) 
Telephones   for  aviators,  with  elastic  bands,   rubber  gaskets,   etc. 

Western   Electric  Co.,   Norfolk  House,   Victoria  Embankment, 

Westminster.      fLe    Materiel    Telephonique    Socicte   Anonyme, 

46  avenue   Breuteuil,   Paris.) 
Fountain  pen  and  clip.     E.  C. 

London.        (Conklin     Pen 

U.   S,   A.) 
Cushion    tire    with    soft    rubber    tread    and    hard    rubber    base. 

F.  W.  Howorth,  10  New  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

(K.,    F.    &    C.    Tire   &   Rubber    Corp.,    610   MacBain   Building, 

Roanoke,  Va.,  U.  S.  A.) 
Rubber    tire.      F.    W.    Howorth,    10    New    Court,    Lincoln's    Inn 

Fields,    London.      (K.,    F.    &    C.    Tire    &    Rubber    Corp.,    610 

MacBain   Building,   Roanoke,   Va.,    U.   S.   A.) 
Chewing    gum     containing    caffeine    or     a     derivative.       S.     W. 

Cramer,  401   East  Morehead  street,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  13,   1919. 

Breathing  apparatus.  R.  H.  Davis,  187  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.   London. 

Hair-curling  appliance.  C.  Nessler,  657  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City    U.  S.  A. 

Saddle-tops  for  cycles,  etc.,  made  of  vulcanizable,  fiberized  rub- 
ber and  comminuted  cotton,  reinforced  by  wire  or  cords. 
T.  Kellev,  41  Spon  street,  Coventry,  and  H.  Jelley,  Westover, 
Selly   Park     Birmingham. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  20,   1919. 

Rubber  pencil   shield.     G.  J.   Page,   60  Myddleton   Road,   Bowes 

Park,    London. 
Pneumatic-tire    rim.      A.    Wroe.    Sydney    Grove,    Lamcote,    Rad- 

cliffe-on-'Trent,     Nottinghamshire,     and     E.     Jennings,     7     St, 

^  ■     '     *"  "ad  street,    Birmingha 


Wcstmii 


W.    ).    Thor 


MillbanU 


ISSUED  AUGUST  27,   1919. 


128,844.     Flush-tank    bulb-\ 


e  of  rubber,  etc. 
id  R.  H.  Rosenfield, 
O.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

ISSUED  AUGUST  19,    1919. 
Respirator.     E.   D.  Rogers,  Oakdale,  La.,  U.  S.  A. 
Breast    pump.      Becton    Dickinson    &    Co.,    Rutherford,    assignee 
of     O.     O.     R.     Schwidetzky,     Hasbrouck    Heights— both    in 

New   Tersey,  U.   S.  A. 


ISSUED  AUGUST  26,   1919 
H.    B,    Foley,    Minneapoli: 


U.   S.   A.,   and 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


M.   L.    FoI( 

192.279.  Resilient  wheel.     S.  G  ,  _  _    ,,    _ 

192.280.  Inner  tube.     J.  H.  Hamlin,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A, 

192.281.  Wheel    with    solid    core,    for    carrying    pneumatic    tire.      W.    H. 

Hayter,   South   Norwood,   London,  S.    E.   25,   Eng. 
192,295.     Hot-water  bottle.     A.   H.  Leighton,  McMinnville,  C5re.,  VS.  S.  A. 
192,301.     Captive  balloon.      L   N.   Lewis,   Detroit,    Mich.,   U.    S.  A. 
192,333.     Diving  dress.     F.  W.  Walters,  Auckland,  N.  Z. 
192,335.     Resilient  wheel.      S.   A.  Whe.atley,   La  Grande,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A. 
192,350.     Safety    spring    slings    for    parachutes.      The    E.    R.    Calthrop's 

Aerial  Patents,   Limited,  assignee  of  E.    R.    Calthrop— both   of 

London,   Middlesex,   Eng. 

ISSUED   SEPTEMBEa   2,    1919. 
192,471.     Parachute.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assigne  of  R.  H. 
Upson,  both   of  Akron,  O.,  U.   S.  A. 

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 
490,301.     (May  29,    1918.)      Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 

P.  C.  Ayers. 
490,333.     (May  31,  1918.)     Pneumatic  decoy  for  blackbirds.     M.  Verando. 
490,630.     (September  4,  1916.)     Hermetic  seal  for  all  kinds  of  tuns,  casks, 


490,688.  (June  29.  1918.)  Rim  for  pneumal 
490,719.  (July  2.  1918.)  Lift  for  shoe  heel 
491,679     (May  13,  1918.)     Resilient  wheel. 


lie  tire.     Stinements  Rim  Co. 

s.     T.  Henne. 

H.  W.  Blacklock  and  M.  W. 

^      A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc., 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found 


Z5.     Machinery   Patents 


October  1,  1919.1 
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491,758. 
491.77r. 
491.785. 
491,717. 
491,854. 
491,862. 
462,063. 
492,095. 

492,022. 

492,121. 
492,232. 

492,172. 

492,172. 


40.490. 
40,775. 
41,552. 
41,665. 


(September  14.   1918.)      Suction   pump  coupling,   etc.     A.   Schra- 

der's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
(September   14,    19lS.)      Improvements  in    wheel    tires.      E.    W. 

Edwards. 
(September    10,    1918.)      Shoe    with    pneumatic   sole.      G.    E.    C. 

(September  12,  1918.)  Improvements  in  a  rectal  douche.  T.  H. 
McNamara. 

(September  9.  1918.)  Wheel  tire  and  its  method  of  manufac- 
ture.    K.,  F.  &  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 

(September  20,  1918.)  Improvements  in  applying  flexible  rub- 
bers to  replace  spring-plates  of  vehicles.     W.  F.  Cottrell. 

(October  3,  1918.)  Improvements  in  rubber  tires,  particularly 
solid  tires.     Societe  Fran(;aise  B.  F.  Goodrich. 

(December  22.  1917.)  Pneumatic  wheel  with  internal  pressure, 
applicable  to  all  vehicles  and  particularly  to  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  airplanes,  etc.     J.  M.  C.  Semery. 

(September  30,  1918.)  Improvements  in  artificial  limbs.  C.  A. 
Adams. 

(August  3,   1916.)      Life-saving  apparatus.     R.  Kubja. 

(October  10,  I9I8.)  Improvements  in  automobile  wheels,  etc. 
E.   A.   Vivinus  and  J.   G.   Raphael. 

(October     5,     1918.)        improvements     in     leggings. 
Charlet.  nee  B.   F.   Bergougnan. 

(October  5,    1918.)      Improvements 
G.   W.   Berry. 


removable  nails  for  heels. 


Road,  Magill,   South 


ISSUED  JULY  24,  1919. 
wheel.      C.    C.    Crump,    McKe 


W.    J,    Dalby.    Orient 


Khandallah, 


Resilient 
Wellii  „-     . 

Inner   tube   of  shingle    construction.      1.    B.   Jeffries    (trading   as 
Isaac  Benjamin),  3  John  street,  Llanelly.  Carmarthen,  Wales. 

Safety  foot  for  ladder,  crutch,  etc.     H.  H.  Amadio,   150  Regent 
street,    Rcdfern,   near   Syrney,   N.   S.   W. 

Corset  with  elastic  vest  section.  A.  C.  Hopwood.  408  Com- 
merce House,  Flinders  street,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  (Nom- 
inee of  the  Dominion  Corset  Co.,  29-45  Dorchester  street, 
guebec.  Canada,  assignee  of  S.  J.  Newman,  New  Haven, 
onn.,  U.   S.   A.) 


N' 


105,539. 
109.279. 
111,216. 
115,952. 

116,662. 

116,683. 
117,226. 


117,911. 
118.029. 
118,185. 

118,363. 
118,381. 
119,242. 

24,809. 
24,816. 


TRADE-MARKS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

332.     The    words    .'Vrch    Builder — arch    supports.      Alexander    E. 

Block,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
808.     The    word    Loxol— soles    of   artificial    leather.      Madelether 

Co.,    Saugus,   Mass. 
The    words    (Jolden    Rule — rubber    boots    and    shoes.      United 

States   Rubber   Co..   New   York   City. 
The    words    Life    S.wers— chewing    gum,    etc.      Mint    Products 

Co.,    New    York    City. 
The    word    Kempko— artificial    leather.       Charles    H.     Kemper, 

Westport,   Conn. 
The  word  Repairo  in   white  letters  against  a  black  rectangle — 

rubber  patches   for  repairing  rubber  or  fabric  articles.     Hel- 


E.    Er 


Chic 


III. 


Repesentation  of  a  rubber-heel  lift  bearing  the  words  "Diamond 
Grip"  and  a  knurled  diamond — rubber  heels.  Robert  E. 
Miller,    Inc.,   New   York   City. 

The  word  Fisk— rubber  tires.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,    Mass. 

Representation  of  a  shield,  quartered,  bearing  a  conventional 
design— rubber-tire  casings.  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,   O. 

The  words  Repco,  Service.  Quality.  Reliability,  Value 
within  the  center  and  border  of  a  white-bordered  black  dia- 
mond—rubber tires.  Republic  Rubber  Tire  &  Shoe  Co.,  New 
York   City. 

The  word  Winner — rubber  and  canvas  bicycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

The  word  TiTs  within  a  circle — rubber  heels  and  soles.  Charles 
M.    Wolcott,    Baltimore.    Md. 

The  words  Horse-Shoe  Tires  superimposed  above  the  repre- 
sentation   of    a    horse-shoe.      Racine    Auto    Tire    Co.,    Racine, 


latching    rubber    and 

Dallas,  Tex. 

d  oval — rubber  tires. 

Worth   L.    Mitten, 


Wis. 
The    word    Cactus — cement    for    use    in    | 

fabric   goods.     Automotive   Supply   Co., 
The  word  Duoplex  within  a  double-outline 

Austin   Holcomb,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
The   outline   of   a   mitten — pneumatic   tires. 

Davenport,    la. 


THE  DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 

The  words  Joy  Riders — chewing  gum,  etc.  Frederick  Weeb 
Brooke,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Representation  of  a  piece  of  rope  in  the  form  of  a  circle  en- 
closing the  words  Miner's  and  Triumph  and  a  device  re- 
sembling the  letter  M — rubber  footwear,  heels  and  soles, 
clothing,  coverings,  cloth,  belting,  hose,  tires,  insulating 
material,  and  rubber  cement.  The  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited,  Montreal,   Que. 

Representation  of  a  piece  of  rope  in  the  form  of  a  circle  en- 
closing the  words  Miner's  and  Ace  and  a  device  resembling 
the  letter  M— rubber  footwear,  heels  and  soles,  clothing,  cov- 
erings, cloth,  belting,  hose,  tires,  insulating  material,  and 
rubber  cement.  The  Miner  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Que. 

The  word  Guard — pneumatic  tires,  etc.  Van  der  Linde  Rubber 
Co.,   Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

10   AHEEICANS. 
The    words    Warner    Shaving    Brush — "Everything    but    the 
Razor"— shaving  brushes  with  bristles  set  in  rubber.     Warner- 
Patterson    Co.,    914    South    Michigan    avenue,    Chicago,    111., 

The"  word  '  Fabrikoid— imitation    leather.      Du    Pont    Fabrikoid 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  U.   S.  A. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

TO  AlIEEICANS. 
The  words  Vulco-Cord — machine  belts,   particularly  automobile- 
fan  belts.     The  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  U.  S.  A. 


N 


DESIGNS. 

THE    UNITED   STATES. 

53,672.  Tire.  Patented  August  5,  1919.  Term  3J4  years.  Arthur 
Breitenstein,  Akron,  assignor  to  Richard  J.  Birch,  Cleve- 
land—both  in   Ohio. 

53.675.  Tire.      Patented    August    5,    1919.      Term    7    years.      Isaac    R, 

Davies.   Lakewood,  O. 

53.676.  Tire.      Patented    August    5,    1919.      Term    7    years.      Isaac    R. 

Davies.   Lakewood,   O. 

53.677.  Tire.      Patented    August    5,    1919.      Term    7    years.      Isaac    R. 

Davies,   Lakewood,   0. 

53.692.  Tire.      Patented    August    5,    1919.      Term    14   years.      Robert  J. 

Stokes,  assignor  to   Thermoid  Rubber  Co. — both   of  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

53.693.  Tire.      Patented   August   5,    1919.      Term    14   years.      Robert  J. 

Stokes,   assignor  to  Thermoid   Rubber  Co. — both  of  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


In 


53,709. 
53,709. 


53,736. 
53,737. 


53,727. 


53,749. 


53,750. 


53,672. 


e.  Patented  August  19,  1919.  Term  14  years.  C.  W. 
Greene,  assignor  to  The  Bowling  Green  Rubber  Co. — both 
of   Toledo,    0. 

■e.  Patented  .\ugust  26,  1919.  Term  14  years.  Arthur 
Breitenstein,    Akron,    assignor    to    Richard    J.    Birch,    Cleve- 

g  board.     Patented  August  26,    1919.     Term 


Ohi, 


14  years.     John  T.  Ha; 
Automobile    running-board    mat 

Term  14  years.     John  T.  Ha 
Tire.     Patented  August  26,   191 

assignor  to   Ajax   Rubber  Co. 
Tire.      Patented  August  26,    191 

assignor  to   Ajax   Rubber  Co. 


Deti 


Mich. 

Patented  August  26,  1919. 
;,   Detroit,   Mich. 

E.  A.  Reid,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
nc,  Millbrook,   N.   Y. 

E.  A.  Reid.  Trenton,  N.  T., 
nc,   Millbrook,    N.   Y. 


The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C, 
circulates  free  educational  motion  picture  films  just  as  a  Carne- 
gie library  circulates  books  without  charge.  It  is  an  altruistic 
association  which  makes  no  profit  on  its  films,  being  supported 
by  endowinent,  annuity  and  voluntary  subscription.  With  21,- 
000,000  feet  of  film  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject,  it  has 
the  largest  educational  film  library  in  the  world.  Three  subjects 
taken  at  random  from  the  Bureau's  catalog  are  "The  Milk  of 
the  Tree"  (Rubber),  "Making  Raincoats,"  "For  the  Common 
Good"   (Welfare),  Firestone  Plant. 

The  Bureau  provides  the  best  source  of  films  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition to  rubber  and  allied  trade  employes  in  factories  and 
club  houses.  Francis  Holley,  the  director,  urges  employers  of 
labor  to  let  their  work  people  feel  that  such  picture  shows  be- 
long to  them.  The  employer  could  oflfer  to  provide  space  and 
equipment  if  the  employes  will  run  the  show — select  programs, 
order  the  films,  etc.  Thus  a  point  of  cooperation  would  be  es- 
tablished between  employer  and  employes  that  would  be  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  providing  the  "theatre."  When  necessary 
the  Bureau  will  send  a  truck  fully  equipped  to  show  the  pictures 
outdoors  at  night. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

SEPTEMBER  has  bcen  marked  liy  a  rather  remarkable  advance  in 
the  price  of  rubber  of  all  grades  that  has  lasted  throughout 
the  month.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet,  which  sold  for  44^  cents 
spot  at  the  close  of  August,  rose  as  high  as  SS  cents,  at  which 
price  sales  were  made.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in  prices  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  month,  due  to  speculative  dealers  going  a 
little  ahead  of  the  actual  demand,  but  the  market  is  very  firm  and 
the  demand  for  rubber  strong.  Manufacturers,  not  only  of  tires 
but  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  have  been  buying  largely  and  have 
seemed  ready  to  pay  higher  prices,  but  only  for  the  amount  of 
rubber  they  actually  need.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trading 
among  dealers,  which  has  caused  some  slight  fluctuations  in 
prices,  but  the  demand  is  from  consumers,  so  that  prices  are 
likely  to  stay  up  till  they  are  supplied.  The  prices  in  the  London 
market  are  higher  than  in  New  York. 

The  assertions  that  many  Far  Eastern  planters  have  held  back 
part  of  the  product  of  their  plantations  out  of  patriotic  regard 
for  the  requests  of  the  British  Government  are  not  wholly 
credited  by  American  importers,  who  do  not  believe  that  Singa- 
pore commands  any  very  large  reserve  stock  of  rubber. 

The  Brazil  market  was  quiet  and  inactive;  the  quantity  yielded 
now  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  world's  product 
and  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  only  for  the 
quantity  they  need,  which  is  limited. 

For  guayule  and  balata  the  market  has  been  very  quiet. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  for  South  American  rubber  at  the 
beginning  and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the 
following  quotations : 

Plantation  Hevca.  August  30,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  45>^ 
cents,  October-December  46j4  cents,  January-June  47  cents,  Janu- 
ary-December 1920,  48^  cents.  September  22,  first  latex  crepe, 
spot  50  cents,  October-December  SO  cents,  January-March  51 
cents,  January-June   51   cents,  January-December   1920  52  cents. 

August  30,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  44^  cents,  October-De- 
cember 4S}4  cents,  January-March  ASYz  cents,  January-June  46 
cents,  January-December  1920,  ATYz  cents.  September  22,  ribbed 
smoked  sheets,  spot  49  cents,  October-December  49  cents.  Janu- 
ary-March 50  cents.  January-June  50  cents,  January-December 
1920,  51  cents. 

August  30,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  spot  42  cents,  October-Decem- 
ber 4j4  cents.    September  22,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  47  cents. 

August  30,  clean  thin  brown  crepe,  spot,  40  cents.  October- 
Decemiber,  42^  cents.  September  22,  clear  brown  crepe,  spot 
48  cents. 

August  30,  No.  1,  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  32.  September  22, 
No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  36  cents,  October-December,  36 
cents,  January-March  38  cents. 

South  American  Para  and  Cauchos.  Spot  Prices:  Au- 
gust 30,  upriver  fine  hAVz  cents,  islands  fine  47^  cents,  up- 
river  coarse  32  cents,  islands  coarse  22  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22 
cents,  caucho  ball  upper  32  cents.  September  22,  upriver  fine,  55 
cents,  islands  fine  49  cents,  upriver  coarse  34  cents,  islands  coarse 
22^  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22  cents,  caucho  ball  33^  cents. 


ilrouii  crepe,  thin  specky...  50  (ffi 

ilinwii    crepe,    rolled 44  @ 

Snuikcil  .sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 

ar.l    (|uality    62  @ 

Smoked   sheets,   plain,   stand- 
ard  quality    61  @ 

Unsmoked      sheet,      standard 

quality    60  (oi 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 46  (ffi 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 44  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe   58  @ 

Pcnang    block    scrap 37  (3 

PONTIANAK^ 

Banjermassin     •. .  IS  @ 

Palembang    16  @ 

Pressed  block   25  @ 

Sarawak    14  @ 

SOUTH   AMERICAN- 
PARAS^ 

Upriver   fine    68  @ 

Upriver    medium     63  @ 

Upriver  coarse   40  M 

Upriver  weak,   fine 50  @ 

Islands,   fine    59  @ 

Islands     medium    52  @ 

Islands,  coarse   27  @ 

Cameta,  coarse   28  @ 

Madeira,   fine    @ 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine @ 

Peruvian   fine    67  @ 

Tapajos   fine    60  @ 

CAUCHO — 

Lower    caucho    ball .16  @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 40  @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro    heads 57  lib 

Ceara  scrap    37  @ 

Manitoba  (30%  guarantee)  35  @ 

Mangabcira  thin  sheet 39  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto   scrap    39  @ 

Esmeralda   sausage    39  @ 

Central    scrap    @ 

Central    scrap    and    strip....  (^ 

Central    wet    sheet 35  @ 

Cuayule   (20%   guarantee)...  48  @ 

Guayule,    dry    28  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime H  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  287o.  29  @ 

Benguela   No.   2,   32}^%....  48  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper...  48  @ 

Congo  prime,   red  upper @ 

Rio   Nunez   ball 55  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  @ 

Conakry  niggers   55  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings..  .  55  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta  .Siak   28  @ 

Red  Macassar   3.00  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,   Ciudad  Bolivar    71  @ 

Colombia 61  @ 

Panama   59  @ 

Surinam  sheet 95  @ 

amber     97  @ 

•  Nominal. 


Seiitcmber  1,     September  23. 


@ 

42 

m 

38 

® 

@ 

36 

as 

1054@ 
nji@i 

21     @ 
9K@ 


70  @74 

36  @58 

45  @48 

90  &92 

92  @94 


None 

@ 
None 


@ 

35 

@ 

@ 

38 

M 

@ 

33 

O 

32 

@ 

32 

«» 

«i,W 

@ 

® 

24 

@ 

@ 

35 

@ 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  September  23,  the  current  date: 


PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 .  . . 
Amber  crepe  No.  2... 
Amber  crepe  No.  3... 
Amber  crepe  No.  4... 
Brown  crepe,  thick  and 


October  1, 

1918. 

Free  Rubber, 

63  @ 

60  (gi 

60  @ 

58  @ 


Septe 


23. 


COMPARATIVE    HIGH   AND   LOW  SPOT   RUBBER 

September. 


PLANTATIONS: 


ibbe^ 


.$0.5554@$O.45'/J     $0.63     @$0.60!^     $0.69 


PARAS: 

Upriver.    fine 55 '4  @ 

Upuver.     coarse 33      @ 

Islands,    fine    48     (S 

Islands,    coarse 22     @ 

Camcti      22     @ 

'  Figured    only   to    September   : 
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RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

The  dullness  of  the  past  summer  is  still  continuing.  Dealings 
are  limited  to  routine  needs  with  no  disposition  to  anticipate 
future  demands.  The  demand  continues  fair  for  reclaims  for 
insulation  purposes.  The  prices  for  stock  reclaims  remain  fixed 
and   firm. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Seitember  25.  1919 

.Subject  to  cliange  without  notice, 


Ucchanical 

Red 

Shoe 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMEROAL  PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation.  Albert  B 
rubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  68  William 
advises  as  follows: 

"During  September  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  paper,  mostly  fron 
out-of-town  banks,  and  the  best  rubber  names  have  been  taken  at  5J/^  t( 
S}i  per  cent,  and  those  not  so  well  known  6  to  6'A  per  cent." 


.20 

® 

.25 

.15 

0 

.15M 

.1.'! 

rffi 

.UH 

.11! 

'A® 

.12H 

.22 

(M 

.25 

;r. 

broke 

crude 

New 

Vork 

City, 

WEEKLY  RUBBER  REPORT. 


GUTHRIL  &   CO.,   LIMITED,   Singapore,   re] 

At  the  weekly  rubber  auctions  held  yesterday  a 
interests  were  well  represented,  and  there  was 
grades.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sales,  fine 
"73  cents  (two  lots  sold  for  73"4  cents),  while 
readily  taken  up  at  up  to  71J4  cents.  On  rest 
did  not  appear  to  have  fallen  away  to  any  appre 
jjrices  were  73  cents  for  crepe  and  70  cents   for  s 

Brown    and    dark    crepe    were    in    good   demand 
.advance  on  Inst  week's  prices. 

The   quality   cataloged    was    1,022 
.and  694  tons  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 


Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 67 

.Sheet,    good   ribbed   smoked 65 

Sheet,    plain    smoked 59 

Crepe,    fine    pale 69 

■Crepe,  good  pale 60 

Crepe,    fine    brown     55 

Crepe,    good    brown 48 

Crepe,    dark    43 

•Crepe,    bark    38 


port  [July  31,  1919]: 
md  to-day,  manufacturing 
a  good  demand  for  all 
pale  crepe  realized  up  to 
ribbed  smoked  sheet  was 
iming    to-day    the 


of    which    899    tons    we 


Sterling 
perPi 

Equivalent 

In  Singapore, 

per   Pound,' 

7'/2<:      @ 

71K-C 

1/  9H 

@    1/lOJi 

i            @ 

67 

1/  S7A 

@    1/  9yi 

)            @ 

1/  7'A 

@    

'54       @ 

73 

1/lOH 

@    1/11J« 

)?^       @ 

68/. 

1/  7% 

@    1/10!-^ 

i          @ 

59-4 

1/  6!4 

@   1/  7'A 

i          @ 

54  Ka 

1/    4/a 

@  1/  6% 

i/a         @ 

50 

1/  3 

@   1/  4J3 

S             @ 

45 

1/   IVi 

@    1/  J'A 

Quoted 


Cur 


-$1    =   $0,567. 


BATAVIA  RUBBER  MARKET. 

HERMANS,  MARSMAN  &  CO.,  Batavia.   report   [June   15— July 
rkel  showed  some  improve 


There  was  it 
American  bu' 
prices.      Tlie  ' 


Fine   pale   crepe 

.Prime  smoked  sheets 

Fine  pale  crepe,  basis  75  per  t 


emand  for  forward  deliveri 
The  signing  of  peace  cans 
:t    closed    with    the    followii 

In  Batavia  Equivalenl 

Per '/S -kilo.'  Per^^-kiloi 

Guilders.  U.  S.  Currenc 

.  -      1.20  $0,480 


led  per   '/,kuo   (1.1    lb.)   in   Dutch   Indian  guilders   ($0.40). 
PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS   FOR  MALAYA. 

figures  include   the  production    of   the   Federated   Malay    State 


include   the 
Ja. 


lion    of   the   Fede 
3f  Ceylon.) 
to  March  31. 


ro     United     King- 
dom, .  .pounds 
.The  Continent.  . 
Japan     

United  State's 
and   Canada. . 

Australia    

China    (Hong- 
Other   Countries 


Singapore.  Malacca. 

12.561200         

6.507,200         

8,122,8(X)  

50,000  


Port  to.  Feb.  28, 
Swettenham.  Penang. 
17,665,125     3,512,400 


Totals 117, 922,400 

For  the 


Totals. 
33,738,725 
6,507.200 
8,334,000 


2,052,400       92,580,! 


18,509,149  5,776,000  142,207,549 

12,479,200  238,416,800 
23,402,000  216.416,400 


■ror  ine  year  ivio  ^.;3,iuu,uuu  ej/.ouu    l^,4/v,iiuv  .iJB,410,auu 

For  the  year  1917  177.901.200  15,113,200    23,402,000  216.416,400 

For  the  year  1916  135,535.954  7,167,346  3,660,840  30,643.565  177,007,705 

For  the  year  1915  86,067.657  7.898.984  821,445  28,580,663  123,368,749 

JFor  the  year  1914  43,534,177  5.218.379  2,052,620  21,912,567  72,171,743 


Manitoba 

and     Totals 

Matto     for 

for 

7,235 

16,084 

13,108 

...      28,223 

17,161 

110     28,146 

13,425 

51     16,319 

24,124 

...     17,965 

16,092 

...      11,067 

10.421 

UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1*11  (BY  MONTHS). 


Planta-  Afri-  Ccn- 

1919.                     tions.  Paras.  cans.  trals. 

January  ..  .(onj     4,906  2,141  2  114 

February    14,079  2,701  489         100 

March  23.680  3,808  337  211 

April 24,678  2,794  90  144 

Tune    13.645  1,706  264  263 

July    17,645        121  16           82 

August    8,221  2,594  137           74 

(.Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  An 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
IMPORTS. 

January  1  to  July  28. 

Crude  rubber:                                                                              1918.  1919. 

From  Straits     Settlements      pounds       1,471,419  1,438,408 

India     1,519,467  768.826 

Burma    and    other    countries 3,107  

Totals     2,993,993  2,206,034 

EXPORTS. 

To  United   Kingdom    pounds     10,144,711  17,694,924 

Belgium     29,120 

France     100.642  330,010 

■Victoria     504,189  98,755 

'New    South    Wales 230,947  150,612 

United    States     12,307,425  37,882,106 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 4,804.976  260.026 

India     2,329  2,313 

Straits    Settlements     454 

Japan    159,018  175,386 

Totals .28,254,237  56,623,786 

'  These  figures  include  cargoes  for  transshipment  to  New  Zealand,  other 
ports  of  Australia,  and  dependencies. 

{Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Coitjmerce.) 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


'o   Holland 
Engiaud     . 

United  sVa 


r;;;id;;nr"i!H 


Months 

June. 

Ended  J^une  30. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

57,000 

179.100 

134,000 

1,659,000 

3,815.000 
170,000 

673,000 

2,231,000 

4,162.000 

10,107,000 
36,000 

1,349,000 

427,000 

4.366.O0O 

4,231,000 

70,000 

634,000 

179,000 

510,000 

1,000 

510.000 

12,000 

2,602,000 

2,876,000 

11,331,000 

18,904,000 

975,000 

1,550,000 

5,406,000 

9,148,000 

14,000 

18,000 

104,000 

222,000 

1,149,000 

1,1.59,000 

5,357,000 

7,487,000 

149,000 

149,000 

2,138,000 

2,876,000 

10.867,000 

17,006,000 

(Compiled  by  Barlow  &  .Co.,  Singapore.) 


FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lum.pur  states  that  the  July  exports  of 
bjei  Irom  the  Federated  Malay  St,-ites  amounted  to  8.640  tons  as  corn- 
red  with  7.094  tons  in  June,  and  5,706  tons  in  the  corresiwnding  month 
it  year.  For  seven  months  of  the  present  year  the  exjiort  amounted 
59,357  ions  against  46,263  tons  in  1918.  and  45,274  tons  in  1917. 
Appended   are    the  comparative   statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January      tons         5,995  7.588  7,163 

February      7,250  6,820  10,809 

March      7.088  7.709  10.679 

April  5,955  7,428  7,664 

May   7,179  5,851  7,308 

June     6,009  5,161  7,094 

July   5,798  5,706  8,640 

Totals 45,274  46,263  59,357 


STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS     RUBBER     EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  fioin  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  rubber  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  July  amounted  to  7.818  tons  (of 
which  135  tons  were  transshipments),  which  compares  with  50,059  tons  in 
Tune,  and  1,978  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  for 
s..ven  months  of  the  present  year  is  90,543  tons,  compared  with  44.158 
tons  lor  Ihc  ccircsponaing  period  in  1918.  and  46,867  tons  in  1917.  Ap- 
pended are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

Januaiy   tons        3.562  4.302  14,404 

February 6,495  2,334  15,661 

March    8.299  8.858  20.908 

April    6,103  6,584  10,848 

May     6,282  13,587  15,845 

June 8,775  6,515  5,059 

July   7,351  1,978  7.818 

Totals 46.867  44.158  90.S4J 
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[October   1,  1919. 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS- 
MANIFESTS. 
PARAS   AND   CAUCHO  AT  NEW   YORK. 

Pounds. 


Puuncis 


Fine.      Mediii 
August  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Oregon 

Poel  S:  Kelly 33,750         4,426 

Pel!  &  Duinout,  Inc 

H.  A.  Aslletl  &  Co.       5,540  660 

Aldcn*?     Successors, 

Inc 

G.  Arasmck  S,  Co.,  Inc.   12,343  990 

A.  Souza 9,570         3,795 

Cowdiy   &   Co 26,730         1.980 

Various    154,440       25.410 


Mixed 
ti.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Rubber, 
from  Mandos. 


1,600 


August  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Benedict,  from  Man 

Poel  &  Kelly 217,051       28,838  79,433 

Raw  Products  Co 220 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.           63     240 

General  Rubber  Co.          341                2  229.211 

H.    A.   Astlett  &  Co.        314                4  154 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co..                1     2 

G.    Ainsinck    &    Co., 


29,920 

38,420 

9,180 

125.800 


229,140 
259 

120 


=  8,543 
V2',558 


»30 


W.  R.  Gr: 


&  Co. 


August  22.     By  the  S. 

GcneicJ  Rubber  Co 

G.    Amsinck    &    Co., 

Gastou,    Williams    & 

Wigmuic    15, 

II.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 


By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  O.  H.  Er 


Inc. 


i.     By  the  S.  S.  Cuthber 

Meyci  &  Brown.  I:ic.    '63,200  

Ficd  Stern  &  Co 

Aluei.'s     Successors, 

Inc 7,496  6,912 

'»F.  R.  Henderson  & 

Co 15 

I'll.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.        1,354  230 
"Gaston.  W.lliair.s  & 

Wigmore    458  27 

"General   Rubber  Co.           586  75 

WFoel  &  Kelly 275  58 

"Raw   Products    Co.            66  

'°G.  Amsinck  &   Co. 


.  from  Para 
13,800  .... 
»22,342      .  . . 


from  Cristobal, 

,020 

"24.700 


Inc. 


23 


n.   Schall  &  Co.  .        "476     . 

"Ilafccmeyer  &  Brunn  306      . 

wCommercia!  Bank  of 

Spanish  Ainsrica. .  1 

September  17.     By  the  S.  S. 

i°n.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.  218 

''General  Rubber  Co 

"Paul  Bertuch    163 

'"G.    Amsinck  &   Co., 


80,417 
86,360 
7,080 

20,899 
39,493 
53,645 


337,821 
57,200 

22-2,678 
3,133,480 

268,171 
42,750 

68,422 


65,970 
54,182 
502,757 


130.448 
56,000 


Equitos. 
101,700 
22.342 


271,367 
444,500 
164,680 
232,166 


734,153 
22.000 
774.227 


Inc. 


'Including  '. 
=Caricla. 
"Packages. 
*Bi!es. 


rackagcs   weighing 


PLANTATIONS. 

(Figure,!  180  t'ouiids  net  to  llu 
Shipment  S 

19.      By   the   S.    S.  Arabia  Mam.  a 
nderson  &  Co. .  .       Singapore  Xe 


Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co. 


'-  Ex.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiska,  from  Yokohama. 

August  21.    By  the  S.  S.  Anglo  Chilean,  at  New  York. 

R.  F.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co London  New  York 

.nucusT  21.     rSy  the  S.  S.  Niagara,  at  New  York. 

A.    Salomon.   Inc Bordeaux  New  York 

Rubber        Importers        & 

Dealers    Co Bordeaux  New  York 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co..  Inc.       Bordeaux  New  York 


239.040 
180.360 


San  Francisco  344.960 
San  Francisco  100.800 
San  Francisco  94.500 
Cisco  112.000 


August  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Stanlcv  Dollar,  at  San  Francisco. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  San  Francisco  578.160 

J.    T.    .Tohnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Batavia 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore 

McAllister    Bros Singapore 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Winter.    Ross  &  Co Batavia 

F.    R.   Henderson   &  Co..  Batavia 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co.    Batavia 

Francis  Peek  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Batavia 

ArGr.M  25.     By  the  S.  S.  F.mt^rcss  of 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore 

Federal    Export   Corp. .  .  .  Singapore 

Adolph   Hirsch  &  Co....  Singapore 


76,140 


44,280 


?EfTEMntR   1.     Uy  the  S.  S.  Nava, 

R.   Downing  &  Co London 

Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London 

rious    London 


It  New  York. 

New  York  57.600 

New  York  10,260 

New  York  2.700 


September  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Swa:i.  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &■  Brown.  Inc....        London                New  York  3.586,680 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  305,475 

Poel    &   Kelly Calcutta               New  York  5,800 


Ex.  S.  S.  Hiayang,  via  Singapore 


The     Good' 
Rubbe 


'cT^.. 


"  Ex.  Nippon   Vusei:  Kaisha,  steamer  from  Yokohama. 

September  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Edgcmont.  at  New  York. 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co....  London               New  York  12,240 

September  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurradcs,  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Deli                      New  York  529,760 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore          New  York  27,720 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore           New  York  64,446 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Port  Dickson     New  York  20.520 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore          New  York       2.24O.O0O 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore           New  York  244.080 

Hadden  &  Co Deli                     New  York  17,280 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore          New  York  230,040 

Poel  &  Kelly Port  Dickson     New  York  25.200 

Poel   &   Kelly Port  SwetfhamNew  York  6,120 

Poel   &   Kelly Penang                New  York  1,800 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  161,280 

A.  C.   Harper  &  Co Port  SwetfhamNew  York  158,760 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore           New  York  103,320 

Winter.    Ross  &    Co Deli                      New  York  103,140 

Winter.    Ross   &    Co Singapore           New  York  54,720 

Winter.    Ross  &   Co Tuluk  Anson      New  York  6.120 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co..    Ltd Singapore           New  York  100.800 

Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

Co Port  SwetfhamNew  York  72,000 

H.    R,    Jeffords Port  Swett'hamNew  York  2,520 

Fred.  Stern  &  Co Singapore           New  Y'ork  56,000 

Various    Singapore           New  York  86,240 

September  11.     Ex.  S.  S.  Hong  Bee,  at  San  Francisco. ^^ 

Thos.    A.    Desmond Hongkong          New  York  71,640 

Oiarles    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Ine Hongkong           S.-in  Francisco  40.320 

">Ex.   S.   S.   Shinyo  Marti,   from   Hongkong. 

September  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Colombia,  at  San  Francisco. 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Hongkong          New  York  44,820 

Fred   Stern   &  Co Singapore           San  Francisco  112,050 

Sept.  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Harlem,  at  New  York. 

Various    Bordeaux!           New  York  2,880 

September  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Aquitania.  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Southampton     New  York  123,200 

September  iS.     By  the  Citv  of  Shanghai,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo             New  York  102,060 
T.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

•    Inc Colombo             New  York  82,240 

Various    Colombo             New  York  11,880 

September  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Cretic.  at  New  York. 

Rubber  Trading  Co Liverpool            New  York  720 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co Liverpool            New  York  24,600 

Curry.   McPhillips  &  Co.  Liverpool           New  York  107,360 


376.920 
26.460 


i,897.955 
9,720 
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Shipped  Shipped 

from;  to:  Pounds. 
Sept.   16.     By  S.  S.  Orduna,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York  250.S80 

General  Rubber  Co Liverpool  New  York  39,600 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Liverpool  New  York  11,200 

L.  Littlejohn  Si  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  •         1,620 

Sept.   16.     By  the  S.  S.  Minnehaha,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co London  New  York  94,840 

Various    London  New  York  43,200 

Sept.  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Tan  Oierstraten,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Asahan  New  York  1,847,520 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Belawan  New  York  39,100 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Belawan  New  York  33,415 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Medan  Akron  295,380 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..  Belawan  New  York  219,600 

Poel   &   Kelly Belawan  New  York  105,280 

Peninsular    Trading    Co..  Asahan  New  York  93,240 
Peninsular   Trading    Co..  Belawan  New  York  22,800 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Belawan  New  York  68,760 

Pablo    Horns Belawan  New  York  55,440 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co Belawan  New  York  33,600 


BALATA. 

Aug.  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Advance,  at  New  York. 
G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York 

Holtrane    Co.,    Inc Cristobal  New  York 

Aug.  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Oranje  Nassau,  at  New  York. 

Middleton    Sc   Co Paramaribo        New  York 

Wm.  Schall  &  Co Paramaribo        New  York 

Willard  Hawes  &  Co Paramaribo        New  York 

Aug.  27.     By  the  S.  S.  ff .  K.  Tupker.  at  New  York. 

Sorenson  &  Nielson Colon  New  York 

Meeke  &  Co Colon  New  York 

Sept.  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..       Cristobal  New  York 

Pablo,   Calvet  &   Co Cristobal  New  York 

Antioquia  Comm's  Corp..       Cristobal  New  York 

Neuss,   Hesslein   &  Co...       Cristobal  New  York 


Shipped  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds. 

Sept  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Prins  dct  Nederlanden,  at  New  York. 
Middleton    &    Co Saint   Marc       New  York  6,600 


Totals. 
6,600 


Sept.  8.     By  the  S.  S. 

Maraval.  at  New  York 

South    &    Central    Ameri- 

can Comm'l  Co 

Grenda 

New 

York 

12,360 

Sept.  IS.     By  the  S.  S 

Colon,  at  New 

York 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc.. 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

8,400 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

W.   Reed.   Williams,  Inc. 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

3',300 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Sons. . 
Cook  &  Bernheimer  Co.. 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

1,200 

Piza,   Nephews  &  Co.... 

Cristobal 

New 

York 

450 

CENTBAL8. 

Aug.  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Slavangeren,  at  New  York. 
Southern     Sales    corpora- 
tion          Ciudad  BolivaiNew  York  27,100 

Aug.  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Advance,  at  New  York. 

Pablo,   Calvet  &   Co Cristobal  New  York  11,900 

Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Cristobal  New  York  10,200 

T.   S.   Sembrada  &  Co...  Cristobal  New  York  7,700 

American    Trading    Co..  Cristobal  New  York  7,600 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal  New  York  6,800 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  3,100 

A.    M.    Capens'    Sons Cristobal  New  York  2,500 

Aug.  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Lulu,  at  New  York. 
R.    Desvernine    Venezuela  New  York  100 

Aug.  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Wilson,  at  New  York. 
Thos.   A.   Crane's  Sons. .       Cristobal  New  York  3,800 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  1,700 

Sept.  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Mohegan,  at  New  York. 

Sorenson   &  Nielsen Cartagena  New  York  3,000 

American  Trading  Co...       Cartagena  New  York  1,900 

Sept.  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Charlton  Hall,  at  New  York. 
David  L.  Moss  &  Co Montevideo       New  York  10  200 

Sept.  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  H.  F.  Hodges,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc...       Cristobal  New  York  4,600 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  100 

(.Continued  on  page  62.) 


EXPORTS  OF 

INDIA  RUBBER   FROM  MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH   OF 

NEW   YOHK. 

JULY, 

EUROPE. 

919. 

Exporters.                                         Fme. 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil  kilos 

Tancredo,   Porto   &   Co 33,846 

T.  G,  Araujo 

Higson  &.  Fall    

A.    Souza    3,358 

Chase  Import  &  Export  Corporation  16,577 

Medium. 
3.628 

419 
1,130 

26 

5,203 
13,629 

18,832 

Coarse. 
4,779 

288 
1,153 

4.070 

600 

10,890 
17,907 
28,797 

Caucho. 
■  9.747 

15,660 

300 

25,707 
19,390 
45,097 

Totals.  ' 
52,000 

19,725 
18,860 

4,070 

2,020 

96,675 
52,454 
149,129 

Fine. 

89,440 
26.989 
57,784 
17,877 

2,045 
996 

195,131 
1.413 

196,544 

Medium. 
10,560 

1,599 

177 
3,267 

15,592 
6,268 

21,860 

Coarse. 

2,411 

2.288 

484 

7,560 
3.656 
1,011 

17,410 
1,728 
19.138 

Caucho 
11,600 

3.420 
1,124 

16,144 
17,429 

33,573 

Totals. 

100,000 
41,000 
60,072 
19.949 

13,202 
3,656 
6,398 

?44,277 
26,838 

271,115 

Totals. 
100,000 
93,000 
60,072 
19,949 
19,725 
18,860 
13,202 
7.726 
6,398 
2,020 

340,952 
79,292 

420,244 

Stowell  S:  Co 

F    Salles  Vieira 

. .      . .      1,094 

Total,  Manaos   

54,875 

1  528 

Totals 

i;*;  dnx 

(Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co..  Manios,  Bra^ 

EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  PARA,  MANAOS  AND  IQUITOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF    AUGUST,   1919. 

TO   NEW  YORK.                                                                                             TO   EUROPE. 

Grand 
Totals. 
152.960 

151  068 

EXPORTERS 
Slowcil    &    Co 

Fine. 

Medium. 
3,447 

2,506 

1,766 

480 

2,072 

510 

958 

11,739 

88,869 

100,608 

Coarse. 
25,959 
9,564 
31,499 

"    160 
15,120 
23,760 
1,487 

14.521 
122.070 
170,133 

292.203 

Caucho. 
1,817 
75,483 
30,319 

44,320 
15,000 

964 

33,149 
201,052 
248,939 

449,991 

37,021 
118,339 
93,494 
13,666 
46,240 
50.520 
40,080 
25,100 

7,310 

83,563 

109,591 
19,408 
1,775 
17,154 

5,440 
34,665 

M,:dium. 
3,180 

75 
4,166 

Coarse. 
3,168 

77 
12,068 

2,612 

Caucho. 

'20,321' 
30,462 
30,190 
20,800 

13,198 
'7,710 

Totals. 

115.939 
39,729 
32,389 
59,412 
20,800 

13,198 

5,440 
49,153 

Saurez  Filho  &  Co 

26  292 

General  Rubber   Co 

-Mfredu  Valhc  &  Co 

34,170 

11,900 

130,883 
73,078 

T.  Chamie  

20.400 

50,520 

'0  577 

25,100 

Ad.  H.  Al.len,  Ltd 

13,198 

C.   Zcncovich    

5,440 
132,716 

178  472 

From  Para 

513,333 
970,595 

188,033 
472,813 
11,535 

7,421 
47,490 

17,925 
11,612 
1,388 

122,681 
40,898 

64,017 

336,060 
572,813 
76,940 

849,393 

From  Manaos 

From  Iquitcs    

462,6.^4 

641.126 

1,543,408 
76.940 

Totals     

1,483,928 

672,381 

54,911 

30,925 

227,596 

985,813 

',469,741 

(Compiled  by  Stowell  Sr  Co..  Pari.  Brazil.) 
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Stiippei  Shipped 
from:  to: 

Sept.   5.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  O.   H.  Ernst,  at  New 

1.    S.    Sembrada  &   Co...       Cristobal  New  York 

Pablo,    Calvet    &    Co Cristobal  New  York 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Cristobal  New  York 

\'ari0U5     Cristobal  New  York 

Sept  11.     By  the  S.  S.   Tredues.  at  New  York. 
Sorensoit  &   Nielsen Cartagena  New  York 

Slpi.  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 

Fiza.   Nephews  &  Co Cristobal  New  York 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Sons..       Cristobal  New  York 

Sept.  16.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Caracas,  at  New  York. 

Commercial       B  a  n  k     of  

Spanish    America Caracas  New  York 

Sept.   17.     By  the  S.  S.  Alamo,  at  New  York. 

Andean    Trading    Co Cartagena  New  York 

Commercial      Bank      of 

Spanish     America Cartagena  New\ork 

Sepi.  17.     l!y  the  S.  S.  Zccapa,  at  New  York. 
Isaac    Brandon   &   Bros..       Cristobal  New  Y'ork 

Sept.  15.  By  the  S.  S.  Morro  Castle,  at  New  York. 
General    Exp.    of    Comm.       ^         .  „,        ,.     , 

Co      Tampico  New  \  ork 

Fanian    Si    Kemp Tampico  New  York 

UANICOBAS. 

Sept.    11.      Bv  the   S.   S.   Ofequan.  at  New   York. 
T.    Blumenthal  Co Bakia  New  York 

PONTIANAK. 

Sept.  8.      By  the  S.  S.  Eiiryades,   at  New  York. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapore  New  Y'ork 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Singapore  New  York 

Sukuki    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

East    Asiatic    Co Singapore  New  York 

Vaeger  &  Co..   Ltd Singapore  New  York 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

ATBICANS. 

Sept.  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Gothland,  at  New  York. 
Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co..       Antwerp  New  York 

Sept.  IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Harlem,  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers Co Bordeaux  New  York 

Sept.   17,     By  the  S.  S.  Thonga,  at  New  York. 
Jv'iger    Company,    Ltd Sierre     Leone  New  York 

'  Water  flake. 

GUAYTJLE. 

Aug.   27.      By  rail  to   Eagle   Pass. 
Continental  Mexican  Rub- 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOHEIGN   BUBBEB   GOODS. 


Pounds. 
3,900 

Totals. 

23,000 
3,500 

8,500 

4,200 

6,000 
200 

Crude  and"waste"^'ubher. 
Ho^^".".".".^-"^^... 

June. 

1918. 

1919. 

3.500 

Produce 

of 
Canada. 
Value. 

Reexports 
of  Foreign 

"'33i 

■l5.983 
$16,314 

Produce 
of 

$1,695 
45.846 
10,570 
396,583 
27.908 

15,720 

$499,319 
73,737 

Re-exports 

of  Foreign 

Goods. 

Value. 

$6,835 

1,600 

Boots    and    shoes 

37  759 

5,731 

4,200 

Waste    

1,604 

5.300 

All    other— n.    o.    p 

Chicle 

5.774 
$135,39,S 

2,657 
$16,062 

200 

1  Included  in   "Other  m. 

anufactures." 

15,680     1,007,480 


Co. 


Tor 


Akr 


Ohic 


RUBBER   STATISTICS  FOR  THE   DOMINION   OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

June. 


Rubbci,   gutta   percha,   c 

From  United    K'.ngdo 

United    States 

British   Er-.st    In 


Olh 


untru 


Totals    1,976,389 

Kubbcr,   recovered    

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  . 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Ruhbei,   powdered,   and   rubber 

or    gutta    percha    scrap 

Rubber    thread,    n. 


•iable: 


Totals     1,976,389 

Chicle     166,574 

Manufactubed d: 

Boots  and  shops.  .  . 

Waterproof 

Belting,    ho 

Gloves  and   hct-i 

Tiics 

Other 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


191 

18. 

1919. 

Crude^rubbe^r:™"" 

From— 

Dutch    East     Indies 

French    West   Africa 

Gold    Ccast     

Other  African  countries.. 

'Pounds. 

23,400 

177,2o6 
1,103,700 

'33,606 
431,900 

2,947,100 

2,375.800 

1,574,100 

1,300 

Value.' 
£2,513 

"9,1  ie 

113.919 

■  4,266 
48,042 

325,634 

278,003 

181,945 

170 

Pounds. 

2,956,800 

'32;666 
97,100 
137,300 
291,900 
161,800 

3,864,900 

4,660,100 

1,749,900 

539,300 

Value. 

£292,490 

'  3,648 
8.894 

36,336 
15,550 

British   India 

Straits  Settlements  and  de- 
pendencies, including  La- 

Federated   Malay   States.. 
Ceylon  and  dependencies. 
Other    countries    

434,701 
167,026 
51,791 

8,668,100 
2.200 

£963,542 

25 

14,491,700 
611,200 

£1,400,017 
16.480 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

Totals,  unmanufactured 

8.670,300 
453,800 

211 

£963,567 
£73,748 

£2,435 
57,529 
■  V,5i6 

15,102,900 
208,800 

9,412 

£1,416,497 

Manuf.actured— 
Boots  and  shoes,  .dosen  pairs 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and   tubes. 
Bicycle   tires   and   tubes.... 
Carriage    tires    and    tubes.. 
Insulated  wire 

£17,221 

650 

255,167 

1,865 

2,948 

274 

558 

Totals    

211 

£61.469 

9,412 

£278,683 

EXPORTS. 


Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber 

MANUrACTUREI>— 

Waterproof    clothing 

Boots  and  shoes.  .dMcn  pairs 

Insulated   wire    

Submarine    cables 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes.  .  .  . 
Automobile  tires  and  tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 
^icycle     ■  ■       ■ 


0th, 


nufaclu 


23,300 
12,770 
92,326 


107,265 
17,016 
166,034 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND   FOREIGN. 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude   rubber: 
To  Belgium    


22,400 
1,046,200 
1,856,700 


£61,244 
71,576 
35,412 
3,500 
78,449 

190,081 


Totals    

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 
Gutta    percha    

Boots  and  shoes,  .dozen  pairs 

Insulated    wire    

Automobile  tires   and  tubes. 
Motorcycle   tires   and   tubes. 

Bicycle    tires   and   tubes 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes. . .  . 

Totals    


2,459,000 
'  27,400 


£266,213 
'  3,093 


1,869,800       £446,262 
170,266  24,868 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES    AND     INSULATED     WIRE     AND 
UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY, 


EXI-OKTCD  TO- 


lieliing 
Hose  and 
Packing. 


g^^a-llu„«a,y 

dS?ic  :::;:::::::::::..: 

.        $-1,931 

8.S90 

Greece    

Icelano  and  Faroe  Islands.... 

Italy    

fiftna 

ISfedcn : :'■■' 

60  026 

Switzerland    

England 

13  986 

.   $123,530 

North  America: 

British    Honduras    

129 

.       32,537 

Huatemaia 

439 

uoncTras  ..■.::::■.:;::::.•.... 

802 

7  079 

Salvador    

65,944 

Miqueion,  Laugley.  etc 

Ncwfou.idland  and   Labrador.. 

769 

Ba.bados    

'Trin,.i,.u    .nid     f.iha^.. 

382 

Ciba     

.        26,187 

Duuh    West  Ir.uics 

l-re.ich    West    I.ldics 

347 

Dominican    Republic    

460 

Totals,  North  America. 
South  America: 


Co-.umbia 
Ecuadoi 

Paraguay 


Totals,  Sooth   America. 
Asia; 
Cliina    

British  inaia   

Straits    Settlements    

Other  Butish   East  Indies 


French   E«sl   Indies 

Hongkong    

4,478 

&.:".^^;;;;;;;;;;:: 

572 

_          0CEA^■|A! 

New  Zealand       

917 

Other    British   Oceania 

i'633 

^^roTALS.    OCEANIA... 

.  . .  .  "$32^243 

10  044 

British   East   Atrica 

Canary    Islands    

French    Africa    

German  Afr.ca   

Liberia    

.■.■.■;    ■  '(sio 

2  660 

ToTAU.    Africa    

$34,756 

$3,102 


$162 


175 

5,762 

176 

3,353 

454 

44,184 

277 

9,645 

5,931 

42,643 

2,125 

72 

1,272 

139 

5.899 

239 

4,027 

102,807 

71 

2.082 

4,907 

1,394 

800 

5.554 

$:8,583 

$317,046 

$9,435 

$130,961 

Auto- 

All 

mobile. 

Others. 

Value. 

Value. 

$28;374 

101,230 

111,024 

542 

1,U93 

55,808 

27.586 

54,730 

1.898 

565 

14.008 

150,970 

102.453 

5,000 

$648,708 

$11,388 

$50 

2.374 

$3 

3,157 

1.190 

40 

118 

73 
2,123 
2,064 

21.354 
51,484 
12,291 

"46 
61 

P5,043 

$314,056 

$8,7',6 

$956 

$18,079 

$301 

1,165 
27 

2,J52 
20,066 

4;270 
69,933 

"2,388 

' ' '  343 
57 

1,049 
608 

1.042 
405 

$2,548 

$117,704 

$2,689 

$679 
113 

'2,176 

$52,749 

47,863 

50 

1.127 

522 

47,290 

$209 
119 
155 

1,6S6 

$2,968 

$149,601 

$2,631 



$11,064 

$35 

20,396         $59,409 
SHIPMENTS  TO 


$114,436  $74,733    $1,570,017 


3,165 
131,412 
NONCONTIGUOUS  TERRITORY. 


(.Compiled  by  the  Bur 


$10,501         

of  Foreign  Commerce,  Departn 


nt  of  Commerce.  Wuhingtor,,  D.  C.) 


1,348 
$3,189 


CABLE     FROM     THE 
1919. 

Insulated  All  Other 
Wire  and  Rubber  Manu- 

Cablc.  factures.  Totals. 

Value.  Value.  Value. 

$17  $26 

$8,909  1.929  40.669 

6.445  9,925  131,273 

5,962 

8,398  60.779  191.296 

1,405 

3,176  529  4.252 

98  2.516  15,137 

489  1,679  64.290 

71.388  2.273  121.537 

224,233  9,651  311.292 

981  150  4.216 

1,749  1.691  22,302 

2,541  8.560  223.676 

140  142 

12,831  95.048  243,215 
150 

$341,238  $194,887  $1,380,840 

$5  $218 

50  3.902 

$10,427  136.418  283,634 

142  15  1,689 

210  1,516 

1,579  129  8,396 

6  2,051  6.475 

22,311  2,187  79.589 

1.049  5.160  16,133 

23.126  19.364  164,887 

4.987 

2,503  2,281  23.844 

50  145  1,648 

127  616  8,808 

527  232  4,235 

6  656 

39,634  12.177  193,167 

37  2,190 

187  5  432 

92  5,373 

136  329  2,174 

1.188  1,655  9.955 

$102,992  $183,164  $823,906 

$19,456  $10,337  $174,464 

186  94  1,375 

75,408  7,088  191,536 

19,462  9,519  71,360 

4,093  1,456  12,240 

552  62  5,615 

577  576  3,016 

163 

4,620  1,406  35,996 

18,417  5,650  82,448 

916  1,701  19.800 

$143,687  $37,889  $598,013 

$995  $8,630  $35,780 

1,566 

14,710  2,239  21,732 

254  1.146  21,493 

9  4,279 

22,6f6  3,009  100,899 

14  14 

198  82  6.384 

382  6.723 

1,201  47,246 

1.087 

$38,823  $16,712  $247,205 

$6,766  $7,036  $92,079 

4,0.'O  9,983  66,973 

15  220 

160  1,727 

6  650 

21.385  16,578  109,607 

$32,231  $33,778  $271,256 

$12,531 

$:47  $7,582  53,563 

200  200 

500 

375    1,118 

12  17 

3  49 

104  2,764 

$922  $7,901  $70,742 

$659,893  $474,331  $3,301,062 

$11,333         

21,754         

$33^  ~^2M53 
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THE   MARKET   FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP. 
NEW  YORK. 

DE.XLiNxs  in  scrap  rubber  for  the  month  passed  has  been  with- 
out activity  or  notable  incident.  There  is  no  foreign  move- 
ment of  scrap  either  import  or  export. 

Market  conditions  have  not  met  the  anticipations  of  the  deal- 
ers as  regards  revival  of  the  trade.  The  upward  tendency  of 
crude  rubber  has  had  no  effect  upon  either  the  scrap  or  the  re- 
claimed rubber  markets. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— The  demand  has  been  intermittent  and 
prices  steady. 

Tires.— Buying  demand  has  been  fair,  mostly  for  picking  pur- 
poses.    Prices  have  been  steady  and  firm  for  good  stock. 

Inner  Tubes.— The  situation  continues  without  interest. 


QUOTATIONS   FOR   CARLOAD   LOTS  DELIVERED. 

September  25,  1919. 

Trices  subject  tn  change  without  notice. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES; 

Arctic  top,'!    lb.  -01      @ 

Boots   and    shoes lb.  .08,'s@ 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .06^^®      .06?! 

Untrimmed  arctics lb.  .05H@ 

HAHS  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  .01      @ 

No.  1,  bright  fracture lb.  .23      @      .24 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.  1.  old  pacl<ing lb.  .19     @     .20 

No.  2 lb.  .10J^@     .10^ 

Red   lb.  .10     @     .10^ 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,  Tiixed,  No.  1 lb.  .035^  @     .04 

No.    2 '. lb.  .03     @ 

Car  springs  lb.  .03^^@     .04 

Heels    lb.  .03     @     .03^ 

Horseshoe    pads      lb.  .03     @     .03 J^ 

Hose,     air     brake lb.  .OA'A® 

fire,  cotton  lined   lb.  .0154®     .01}^ 

garden    lb.  .01'A@     .Olii 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .03J4@      .04 

Matting    lb.  .01^(8     .01^ 

Red  packing   lb.  .05'A@     .06 

Red   scrap.    No.  1 lb.  .09     @     .10 

No.  2 lb.  .06H@     ,07Ji 

White   scrap.   No.    1 lb.  .10     @     .11 

No.    2 lb.  .08     @     .09 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC — 

Auto   peelings,    No.   I lb.  .07     @     ,08 

No.  2 lb.  .05     @     .05  J4 

Bicycle    lb.  .03     @     .03  !4 

Standard   white   auto lb.  .OAii@     .05 

Standard  mixed  auto lb.  .04     @ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    lb.  .03      @ 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.   S lb.  .05     @     .OS'A 

SOLID^ 

Carriage     lb.  .04     @     .04% 

Irony     lb.  .01      @ 

Truck    lb.  .03^®      .04Ji 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW    YORK. 

In  the  first  week  of  September  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in 
^  middling  spot  cotton  from  32.05  cents  to  28.85  cents,  the 
lowest  point  it  reached.  It  hovered  around  29  cents  for  an- 
other week,  then  rose  to  a  week's  variations  around  30  cents, 
and  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  rose  sharply  to  31.60  cents. 
The  Government's  estimate  of  the  crop,  which  in  August 
was   11,640,000  round  bales,  fell  to  11,230,000  round  bales  in 


September  and  conservative  observers  expect  it  to  fall  below 
the  11,000,000  mark  in  the  next  report,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
wet  weather  and  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  making  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  short  crops. 

The  market  is  very  firm,  the  strong  demand  coming  not 
only  from  Americans  but  also  from  Japanese  and  English 
buyers,  the  latter  having  to  make  up  in  some  way  the  de- 
ficiency in  Egyptian  cotton.  If  Germany  can  obtain  the 
necessary  credits,  it  is  predicted  that  the  price  of  cotton  will 
rise  at  once  to  40  cents. 

EcYiTiAN  Cotton.  Although  obtainable,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
because  the  American  buyer  must  contend  with  the  Englisli 
and  Continental  competition,  for  England  must  have  long- 
staple  cotton  if  the  mills  that  make  many  of  her  staple  fab- 
rics are  to  reopen.  This  year's  crop  of  Egyptian  is  estimated 
at  6,250,000  cantars  or  860,000  bales  of  720  pounds  each  and 
the  latest  reports  are  favorable,  the  boll  worm  having  done 
less  damage  than  usual.  The  yield  of  Sakellaridis  and  of  up- 
per Egyptian  is  expected  to  be  about  20  per  cent  above  the 
average  and  the  same  holds  good  for  Afifi.  Several  cargoes  . 
of  Egyptian  cotton  have  arrived  lately  in  this  country.  The 
prices  quoted  are  for  Sakellaridis,  low  grade  52  cents,  medium 
grade  57  cents,  high  grade  63  cents;  for  upper  Egyptian,  low 
grade  49  cents,  medium  grade  51  cents,  high  grade  S3  cents. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  Manufacturers  have  been  forced  to 
throw  this  out  of  account,  practically,  owing  to  the  disasters 
to  the  crop.  In  three  consecutive  years  the  crop  had  dropped 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  normal  quantity;  this  year  it  has 
shriveled  to  probably  less  than  20,000  bales.  Manufacturers 
have  been  forced  to  turn  elsewhere  for  their  long-staple  cot- 
ton, and  have  found  some  relief  from  Egypt,  from  .Arizona 
and  from  Peru. 

.American  Egyptian.  The  Arizona  cotton,  while  it  will  not 
make  up  for  the  shortage  in  other  long-staple  varieties,  will 
be  the  largest  crop  yet  produced,  from  45,000  to  50,000  bales. 
There  was  an  active  demand  for  Pima  cotton  when  dealings 
in  the  new  crop  began;  for  October-December  shipments 
the  price  for  cotton  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  staple  was 
67  to  68  cents,  with  every  indication  that  the  mills  are  sub- 
stituting it  for  Sea  Island  for  which  a  higher  price  is  asked. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  market  is  very  strong,  the  product  of  the 
mills  has  been  sold  in  many  cases  for  a  year  ahead  and  the 
factories  are  working  to  their  limit.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
output  of  tires  for  the  coming  year  will  be  between  35,000,- 
000  and  40,000,000.  The  manufacturers  are  hampered  by  the 
shortage  in  long-staple  cotton  and  many  object  to  using  peel- 
ers as  a  substitute. 

Other  Fabrics.  The  market  for  belting  and  hose  is  quiet. 
There  is  an  improved  demand  for  lighter  ducks  and  drills, 
particularly  46  inches  and  wider;  the  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods  show  more  concern  about  securing  supplies  than  about 
the  price.  There  is  a  very  strong  demand  for  sheetings  which 
are  sold  practically  to  the  end  of  1920;  the  same  holds  good 
for  carriage  cloth.  There  is  little  demand  for  Osnaburgs  or 
for  general  cotton  goods,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  better 
than  it  was  a  month  aeo. 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

September  25,  1819 

Prices   subject    to    change    without    notice. 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Urake  lining,   2 A   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion       lb  .85      @ 

2'4   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser-  r 

tion      lb.         .90     (3 

BURLAPS: 

32_;.oi,nce  iOO  yards    12.50  (3 

32— Sounce  13.50  @ 

40— 7;<-ounee  14.15   (3 

40— 8-ounce  14.25  @ 
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40— lOoiince 


45 — 9^ounce 


48_I0-ouncc     .  .  . 
DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.0O-yard 
40inch  2.47-yard 
52inch  1.9n-yard 
52-inch  I  95-yard 
60-inch   1.52-yard 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 
38-inih  2.00-yard  eKameling  duck. 

38-inch   1.74yard    

72-inch   16.66.ounce    

72-inch   17.2I-ounce    

mechanical: 
Hose     


16.85     @ 

17.00     @ 

None 

20.00     @ 


46'4@ 
46^  @ 
® 


.88^4  @ 
.9IH@ 


BeltinK      

HOLLANDS.  40-INCH: 


■                                           ■ 

TIRE 

FABRICS 

JENCKES 

SPINNING 

COMPANY 

PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 

AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  1  rust 
Go.   Building. 

■                                                                             ■ 

■HJ-uicll      J..|,SA,ir,l      yard  .2C</i(^ 

.I7'4..ml,     2-12-yard     26H(« 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS; 
COTTO.M  : 

Homhazine  64   X  60  watcr-repcllcnt yard         .21  @ 

60  X  48  not  water-repellent 18  @ 

Ca-h lucres,  cotton  and  wool,  36inch,  tan 81  5^ @ 

TivilU  64x72 40  @ 

M«  102 42  @ 

Twill,  mercerized    36inch 42^4i@     .45 

Tweed     55  @     \jq 

Panted    • 20  @     .25 

Plaids    60    x    48 19  @ 

56    X    44 ,8  @ 

"'Pn    42  @     .49 

Surface  i.rints  60  X  48 21  @ 

6^    "    M 22  @ 

IMPoRTItl    WdnLE.V    FARRICS    SPECIALLY    PREP.\RF.D    FOR    RUBBERIZING 
— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES: 

63  inch,   i'/,    to   TV,    ounces yard       1.30     @  3.50 

36-inch.  ZVi  to  5  ounces 75     @   1.90 

IMrORTEn   PLAID  LINING    (UNION    AND  COTTON)  : 

63-ii,ch.  2  to  4  ounces yard        .90     @   1.85 

36-inch.    2    to    4    ounces 55      @    1  iq 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED  FABRICS: 
36-inch.   A'A    to   8   ounces yard        .65     @   1.20 

no.MFSTlC    WOVEN     PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON)  : 
36-inch.    iVi   to   5   ounces yard        .21     @     .32 

SHEETINGS: 

40.inch,  :. 35-yard    yard        .i\%® 

40-inch.  2.50-yard    29?^® 

40-inch,  2.70-yard    27Ji@ 

4C-inch,  2.85-yard    26     @ 

40-inch,  3.15-yard    2TA@ 

40-inch,  3.60-yard    23>^@ 

JACKET : 

rx-'^'™"-^    yard        .30     % 

Schuylkill     yard         .37      @ 

SILKS: 

Canton.    38-inch    yard        .S2H@ 

Sch.Tppe,    36-inch    72J4@ 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

17!4-ounce   Sea    Island,   combed pound       1.45  @ 

1 7  ^i -ounce  Egyptian,  combed   1.20  @ 

1 7 ^i-ounce  Egyijtian.  carded 'i.ia  @ 

1754-cunce   Peelers,   combed    '1.18  @ 

17!4-ounce  Peelers,  carded 95  (^ 

•Nominal. 


EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

I-UOM    .\l-c1UST    I     TO    AVGUST    6.    1919. 

1919-1920.    1918-1919.   1917-1918. 


To   Liverpool 

Total    shipments 

0    Great   Bri 

ain... 

To   Italy      

Total    shipments   t 
To  United  States   . 

u    Continent 

Japan    

Total    shipments   to    all   parts.. 
Total  crop  (interior  gross  weight), 


(Compiled  b\  Dav 


Bcnachi  fir  Co. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 
NEW    YORK. 

THE  PAST  MONTH  has  been  characterized  by  the  brisk  demand 
for  chemicals  and  compounding  ingredients  that  was  noted 
for  the  month  previous.  The  outlook  is  favorable  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  active  business  in  all  lines. 

Aniline  Oil.— There  is  a  scarcity  in  supply  of  this  material 
and  the  price  is  maintained  at  28  cents  per  pound. 

Barytes.— The  demand  has  been  very  good.  Prices  are  steady 
at  $21  to  $21.50  per  ton. 

Benzol.— The  market  is  firm  and  production  has  been  sold 
in  advance  at  some  sources. 

Dry  Colors.— The  market  has  improved  to  a  condition  of 
very  good  demand  in  standard  colors. 

Litharge. — In  common  with  other  lead  products  consumers' 
business  has  been  very  active. 

LiTHOPONE.— Despite  the  brisk  demand,  some  makers  are  oper- 
ating at  less  than  full  capacity  because  of  scarcity  of  labor. 

Mineral  Rubber.— Assured  business  for  this  staple  ingredient 
has  led  to  an  increase  of  tonnage  and  brands  available  and  the 
development  of  an  export  trade  in  the  material. 

Sublimed  Lead.— The  same  conditions  of  active  consumers  de- 
mand in  this  as  in  other  lead  products  are  taxing  producers' 
facilities  of  output  and  sustaining  firm  prices. 

Whiting.— There  is  not  an  oversupply  and  prices  are  steady. 

Zinc  Oxide. — The  demand  and  prices  remain  steady. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

September  25,  1919. 

Subject  to  change   without   notice. 
ACCELERATOES,  ORGANIC. 

Accelerator,    N.    C.    C lb.  50 

Accelerene      'b-  3.70 

Accelemal     '*.  -55 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals lb.  1.00 

Aniline   oil    ».  -30 

Excelleie.\     '».  -85 

Hexamethylcne    tetramine     (powdered) lb.  .93 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb.  3.50 

Thiocarbanilide      lb.  .50 

AOCELERAIORS,  INORGANIC. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbls.) lb. 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.) lb. 

fublimed    white    (bbls.) lb. 

white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb. 

Lime,  flour   lb. 

Litharge,    domestic    lb. 

sublimed     lb. 

Magnesium,   carbonate    lb, 

calcined   heavy    (Thistle) lb. 

light     (Manhattan)     lb. 

Magnesium    oxide    lb. 

Magnesite     lb. 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,   28   per   cent    (bbls.) lb. 

glacial,    99    per   cent    (carboys) lb. 

Cresylic    (97%    straw   color) tal. 

(95%    dark)    gal. 

Muriatic,    20    degrees cwt. 

Nitric,    36    degrees lb. 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    lb.         .02     @ 

Caustic  soda,    76   per  cent   (bbls.) lb.        .04y,& 

Soda   ash    (bbls.) lb.        .03H@ 


10 '/4@ 
08'A@ 

■os'Am 

09  m 

02      @ 
0954  @ 

10  @ 
12!/2@ 

11  @ 
33     @ 


@  2.00 
@     .Oi'A 


COLORS. 

Black; 

Bone,    powdered    lb.  .05      @ 

gianulatod     /fc.  .09     @ 

Carbon    black    (sacks,    factory) lb.  .12     @ 

Prop     lb.  .10     @ 

Ivory    black    lb.  .17     @ 

Lampblack     lb.  .16     @ 

Oi!    soluble    aniline lb.  '.40     @ 

Rubber   black    lb.  .07     @ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .35 

Prussian    lb.  .65     @     .75 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .40 

Iron  oxide lb.  .04      @      .06 

Sienna,   Italian,   raw  and  burnt lb.  .06     @     .12 

Umber,  Turkey,   raw  and  burnt /*.  .05!/5@     .07 

Vandyke     lb.  .02'/5@     .03J4 

Green: 

Chrome,    light    lb.  .35     @     .40 

medium      lb.  .40     @     .50 

dark     lb.  .50     @     .60 

commercial     /i>.  .07     @     .15 

Oxide   of  chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     @     .85 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .48     @ 

Antimony,  golden   sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .24     (^ 

golden    sulphuret     (States) lb.  .28      @ 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25     & 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb.  .24     @ 

Indian     lb.  .14     @     .16 

Toluidine    toner     lb.  4.00     @4.S0 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades lb.  .14     @ 

pure   bright    lb.  .16     & 

Spanish     lb.  .OA'A@     .05 

Venetian     lb.  .02     @     .04yi 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red lb.  "1.80     @ 

orange     (6.  "1.25     @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18     @ 

Vermilion.    English,    pale,   medium,    dark lb.  .35      @     .40 

artificial     lb.  1.70     m 

White: 

Aluminum   bronre,    C.    P lb.  -58     @ 

superior     lb.  .55     @ 

Lithopone,   domestic    lb.  .ObV»@     -07 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  '.07      @     .0754 

Rubbei  makers'    white    lb.  '.Oe-^®     .06>4 

Zinc  oxide,   Horsehead   (less  carload,   factory): 

■•XX    red"    lb.  .09^@ 

"Special"     lb.  .09H@ 

French   process,   red  seal lb.  .09}<@ 

green    seal     lb.  .10)4® 

white  seal    lb.  .11)4  @ 

(States)     lb.  .OSyi@ 

Azo,   Z7.Z,  lead   free    (less  carload  fac- 
tory)     Jl>.  .09'A@ 

ZZ.  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb.  .08)4® 

Z,    8-10%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    lb.  .08'A@ 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,  light,   orange /*.  2.00     @ 

red     lb.  1.85     @ 

Chrome,   light   and   medium lb.  .27     @ 

Ochre,   domestic    lb.  .02'A@     .04 

imported    lb.  .OA'A®     .06 

Oil    soluble   aniline lb.  *1.20     @ 

Zinc   chromate    lb.  .45      @     .48 

COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    ton  28.00      @ 

Aluminum   oxide    /b.  '-IS     @ 

Ammonia   carbonate,    powdered lb.  .13'A@     .14 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton  25.00     @ 

Asbestos    (bags)    ton  35.00     @ 

Avoilas   compound    lb.  .15      @ 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton  65.00     @ 

sulphide,    precipitated    lb.  .07'A@ 

dust     '*.  .03)i@ 

Barytes,    pure    white ton  33.50     @ 
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.28 


.045^ 


@  1.30 

@  2.00 

@  1.35 

@  1.75 

@  .80 


Barjtes,    o6f   color ton    18.00     @2O.00 

uniform    floated    ton  33.00  @ 

Basofor    lb.  .04  @ 

Blanc  fixe    lb.  .04  @ 

Bone  ash   tb.  .05  @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05  @     .0554 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04  @      .04J4 

China    clay,    domestic ton  8.50  @20.00 

imported     ton  18.00  @23.50 

Shawnee     ton  1 5.C0  @ 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53  @ 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run.  f.  o.  b.   factory lb.  04  (<f 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)    ton  65.00  @ 

Diatoinite     lb.  .03  @ 

Glue,  high  grade lb.  .35  @     .40 

medium    lb,  .16  @ 

low    grade    lb.  .12  @ 

Graphite,    flake    (400pound   bbl.) lb.  .10  @ 

amorphous    lb.  .04  @ 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) /b.  .03  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)     (OH  65.00  @ 

Liquid  rubber   lb.  .16  @ 

Mica,  powdered  lb.  .04  @ 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) ;i>.  .05  (a 

Rotten   stone,  powdered lb.  .02'/i@ 

Rub-RGlu    /!>.  '.20  @     .25 

Silex    (silica)     ton  22.00  @40.00 

Starch,    powdered   corn    (carload,   bbls.) cwt.  5.48  @ 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  5.84  @ 

Talc,    powdered    .=oapstone ton  25.00  @30.00 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton  25.00  @ 

Tyre-lith    ton  85.00  @ 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads) cwt.  .80  @     .90 

Columbia     cwt.  .80  @ 

English  cliflstone   cwt.  1.70 

gilders     cwt.  1.30 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.50 

Quaker    cwt.  .70 

Wood  pulp,  imported lb.  .03!4C 

Wood    flour.    American lb.  .01}4@ 

XmSRAL  KUBBEB. 

Gilsonite     ton  57.50  @ 

(Senasco    (carloads    factory) ton  55.00  @ 

lless    carloads    factory) ton  57.00  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  30.00  @ 

K-X      <on'120.00  @ 

K.   M.    R *on  "40.00  @60.0O 

M.    R.    X (on  100.00  @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton  50.00  @ 

less  carload,  factory ton  55.00  @ 

Raven    M.    R ton  .50 

Re&ned  Elaterite ton  175.00 

Richmond    ton  75.00 

No.   64    ton  44.00 

318/320  M.   P.  hydrocarbon ton  50.00 

Robertson    M.  R.    Special     (carloads,  factory) ton  80.00 

M.  R.    (carloads,    factory) ton  55.00 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton  50.00 

(less  car,   factory) ton  60.00 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05 


OILS. 

Castor.  No.   1,  U.   S.   P lb.  .22 

No.   3,  U.   S.   P lb.  .20 

Corn,   refined  Argo cwt.  25.56 

Cotton     ;*.  .24 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .21 

Glycerole     lb.  .55 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads) gal.  1.90 

Linseed   compound    gal.  •.85 

Palm    (Niger)     lb.  .17 

Peanut     lb.  .27 

Petrolatum     lb.  .06 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .04^ 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  .85 

Rapeseed,    refined    gal.  1.60 

blown     gal.  1.65 

Rosin     gal.  .95 

Soya    bean    lb.  .18 

Tar    gal.  .34 


@     .70 


@60.0O 
@ 


RE8n(8  AKV  FITCHES, 

Cantella    gum     lb.  .55     @ 

I--".   '.i„n    bbl.  14.50     @ 

xil" 66/.  13.50     @ 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  .09     @ 

coal    tar    lb.  .075     to 

pine   tar    (6.  .04     @ 

ponio     /6.  .14     (» 

Resin.    Pontianak.    refined (6.  None 

granulated     /6.  None 

fused     /6.  None 

Rosin,    K 66/.  2n.90     fj 

Shellac,    fine   orange /6.  1.30      @ 

SOLTEMIS. 

Acetone    (98.99  per  cent  drums) /6.  .15     <a 

methyl     (drums) gal.  1.10      @ 

Benzol,  water  white gal.  .24     (a. 

Beta-n.-iphthol.    resuhlimed     /6.  .98      (a 

ordinary  grade    lb.  .49      @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .06^4® 

tetrachloride    (drums)     lb.  .11      @ 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .24H@ 

73    @    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68  @  70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.   M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23}4@ 

Toluol,  pure   gal.  .26     ® 

Turpentine,   spirits    gal.  1.71     @ 

wood     gal.  1.65     @ 

Osmaco    reducer    gai.  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure    gal.  .35     @ 

commerdal    gal.  .30     @ 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black      lb.  .10J4@ 

White    lb.  .U%@ 

Brcwn     lb.  .15      @ 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09     @ 

White    factice    lb.  .11     @ 

Paragol  soft  and  medium    (carloads) cat.  18.58     @ 

hard     cw(.  18.08     @ 

VULCANIZING    INGHEDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite   (Black  Hypo) /6.  .52     @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .135^@ 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .20     @ 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.15      <g) 

■pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.15      @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

(See   also   Colors— Antimony) 

WAXES. 

Wax,    beeswax,    white lb.  .70     @ 

ceresin,    white    /6.  .15      @ 

carnauba      /6.  .55      @ 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60     @ 

green     /6.  None 

montan      lb.  '.50     @ 

substitute     lb.  .25     @ 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .07>4@ 

123/125  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  .07»4@ 

128/130  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  .08Ji@ 


THE    INTERNATIONAL   FLOOR   MACHINE. 

Interlocking  rubber  tiling  is 
the  accepted  floor  covering  for 
the  salons,  passageways  and 
cabins  of  ocean  liners.  Mod- 
ern hotels,  banks  and  hospitals 
have  adopted  this  form  of 
floor  covering  for  special  pur- 
poses and  usually  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

The  final  process  of  making 
rubber     tiling     is     buffing,     in 
order    to   remove   any    surface 
inequalities,    and    the    machine 
is  obviously  adaptable  for  this 
The  grinder    disks    are    motor- 
driven  by  the  current  from  any  convenient  lamp 
socket.      The    machine    is    self-propelled     and     is 
guided  over  the  surface  by  exerting  a  slight  pressure  upward  or 
downward   on   the   handle.      (International   Floor   Machine   Co., 
149-151  West  36th  street,  New  York  City.) 


Rubber- 
Tiling 

UFFER. 

here  sho 
purpose. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES;    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tire* 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    HJif«.    Moolreal.    Ottawa    Ft.   William.    Wmnipej.    Rejin^    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Clfarr     Letbbrvl^ 
SELUNG    AGENCIES    IN:    Au.tr.li..    New    Z«>1«<1.     British    W«t    Iivdie*,    NewfouD<««id    and   Soath    Afric 


ESTABLISHED   1M4 


A.  Schpadep's  Son,  ^^ 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple    and    ComblnatJcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottle*.      Schrader    Pillow    Valvee    tor 

Pillows,  Life  Preserver*  and  similar  articles 

SCflRAD[R  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted   Ferrule*  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnisher*  of  Diving   Apparatu*  to  United   States   Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


/ft 


^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ESTABLISHED     1655 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


AND- 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 


OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCH     STORES i 


301   West  Randolph   St. 
CHICAGO 


71  Pearl  Street 
BOSTON 


241  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


63  YEARS 


1856 


1919 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  "ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


"QUAKER "  WHITING 


T.  vande:ri 


Supplying  a  Need. 

e  it  a  real  need  for  an  independ' 
izperimental  rubber  laboratory 
oom  here  to  tell  how  it  is  beinj 

But  see  page    118. 

)EiUCK  J.  MAYWALX),  F.C.S. 

Park  PUce,   Newark.   N.  J. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


JL.T     OO. 

EASX      42nd      STRFET 
NEW     VORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 
ALFRIilD  HALIL  RUBBER  CO 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  190G 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDiVRDIZED 

RUBBERIZING   OF   FABRICS 


Vol.  LXI.     No.  2. 


%m-?^^^ 


Reg.  United  Kingrdom 


Edited   by    HENRY   C.    PEARSON 


NOVEMBER   1,   1919 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad 


"^mf 


mi 


mm 


Vacuum  Dryers  for  Rubber 

There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — ^and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buying  quality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  sure  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryer* 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condensers 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
Solvent  Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

New   York   Office: 
17    Battery    Place 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  sUndard  chemi- 
cal operations,  such  as  nitration,  reduction, 
denitration,  sulphonation,  caustic  fusion, 
crystallization,  etc  Complete  chemical 
plants. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL     CABOT.     INC..     BOSTON.     MASS. 

Entered  as  aecond-claas  matter  October  4,  lg»,   at  the  post  office  at  Nc^vr  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  S,  ItJf. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing   Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout   Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goock 
"Long  Ufe"  Steam  HoM 

Suelion  Hoee  for  all  purpose* 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  ValTes,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


KATZENBACH  &  BULLOCK  CO.  I 

I   96  WILUAM  ST.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

^     Boston         Trenton         Montreal         Akron         Chicago         San   Francisco 

CHEIVIICALS 

PIGMENTS  AND  COLORS 


'wy/^x/y/vyy////y/y/y//>V/V/'^^^^^ 


EXCELLEREX 
ZINC  OXIDE 
LITHOPONE 

BENZOLE 
LITHARGE 

WHITING 


HEADQUARTERS   FOR 

m 


MINERAL  RUBBER 

ANTIMONY    SUL- 

PHURET 

MAGNESIA 

SOLVENTS 

RED  OXIDES 

SULPHUR,    ETC. 


7777/mmmmm//m///m/m////m 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 

st!qL  ipl 

'  -JBL^                               Clamp 
^^^^^^^^B             has 

New  York                          ^-Hti-AUI^HIA                            ^^^^^^^     ^ 

DAVID  FEINBURQ  CO. 

NEWy  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edition 


I 
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thereby   our   patrons   have    due   notice   of   continuance. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  ON  LAST  PAGE  OF  READING. 
Our  Protest  Jigainst  T^adicalism. 


FOR  tlie  first  time  in  thirty  years  an  issue  of  this 
journal  appears  more  than  a  month  late.  This 
was  our  protest  against  contract  breaking  and  Soviet 
rule.  We  thank  our  subscribers  and  advertisers,  zvho, 
-without  exception,  stood  with  us  throughout  the 
printers'  strike. 

SUBSTITUTING  BANK  DEPOSITS  FOR  PAY 
ENVELOPES. 


MANY  EFFECTIVE  METHODS  of  promoting  thrift  among 
wage  earners  have  been  proposed,  but  none 
has  more  to  recommend  it  than  the  suggestion  that 
large  employers  of  labor  abolish  the  pay  envelope  in 
favor  of  the  bank  deposit.  According  to  the  plan,  each 
employe  would  have  an  account  in  the  firm's  bank,  to 
which  the  amount  of  his  wages  would  be  credited  every 
week,  thus  getting  his  total  earnings  into  the  bank  at 
the  start.  From  this  account  he  could  draw  as  needed 
for  current  expenses,  the  balance  remaining  on  deposit 
at  interest.  Personal  pride  would  thus  be  stimulated 
and  an  inspiration  provided  to  increase  the  balance  every 
week. 


The  scheme  would  appeal  to  those  who  had  learned 
through  five  Liberty  Loan  drives  that  the  banks  are  their 
good  friends,  and  it  would  mitigate  hostility  toward 
banks  on  the  part  of  others  who  have  never  made  use 
of  them.  Not  only  would  annoyance  and  waste  of  time 
in  the  long  file  at  the  pay  window  be  eliminated,  but 
accounting  would  be  facilitated,  and  employer  and  em- 
ploye alike  would  benefit  through  a  greater  sense  of 
(hgniiy  and  security  than  the  workingman  has  ever 
known. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BICYCLE. 


AMONG  MOTORISTS  and  others  who  have  occasion  to 
to  observe  city  streets  and  country  highways 
closely  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bicycle  is  coming  back. 
And  its  return  is  no  transient  college  girl's  whim,  for 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  are  riding  wheels  for 
reasons  that  bid  fair  to  last.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
death  of  street  railways  in  small  towns  and  sparsely 
settled  communities  and  the  high  fares  collected  on  the 
trolley  lines  remaining  in  business.  Secondarj'  reasons 
quite  apart  from  necessity  and  economy  are  the  pleasures 
of  bicycling  and  its  benefits  as  a  healthful  outdoor  exer- 
cise. 

U'hen  the  bicycle  went  out  of  general  use  several  years 
ago  there  were  few  good  roads  outside  of  cities,  and  those 
were  monopolized  by  automobiles  then  just  coming  into 
popularity.  In  contact  with  the  oil  used  on  macadam 
roads  the  bicycle  tires  of  those  days  quickly  softened, 
blistered  and  blew  out.  Moreover,  the  salutary  law  re- 
quiring lights  on  every  vehicle  at  night  was  then  a  dis- 
couraging inconvenience.  Bicycling  became  dangerous, 
expensive  and  troublesome,  and  lost  favor  both  as  a 
recreation  and  a  mode  of  locomotion. 

But  wider  and  better  roads  have  become  the  rule, 
"oilproof"  tires  have  honestly  earned  their  name,  and 
electricity  has  eliminated  the  bicycle  lamp  nuisance.  Bi- 
cycles themselves  have  been  improved.  All  the  advan- 
tages that  first  gave  the  bicycle  its  hold  on  the  public 
are  again  as  great  as  before,  and  the  public  is  responding 
to  these  common  sense  appeals.  Indeed,  the  manufac- 
ture of  bicycle  tires  again  promises  to  surpass  its  highest 
past  records. 


MORE  FREE  PORTS  NEEDED. 


CONGRESS  is  belatedly  opening  its  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  more  free  ports  in  the  United  States. 
The  Administration  will  probably  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  creating  them.  A  free  port  is  an  area  set 
aside  where  goods  imported  from  abroad  may  be  stored 
without  customs  while  awaiting  reexportation  or 
other  distribution,  and,  if  required  here,  taxed  according 
to  schedule.  Such  an  area  is  exempt  from  all  the  red 
tape  of  customs  surveillance,  bonded  warehouses,  bonded 
manufacturing  plants,  etc.,  and  the  goods  so  brought  in 
may  be  mixed  and  repacked,  and  reexported  with  system 
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and  dispatch.  London  has  had  one  for  years,  and  as  a 
result  half  our  imports  from  England  were  products  of 
other  lands,  brought  first  to  the  British  free  port,  then 
resold.  As  a  result,  the  United  States,  the  greatest  user 
of  rubber  in  the  world,  got  most  of  this  product  through 
England,  where  the  price  was  set  and  we  paid  it,  plus  the 
freight. 


UTILITY    OF   THE   RUBBER   HEEL. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  RUBBER  HEEL  has  been  ou  the  mar- 
ket for  many  years,  its  utility  as  compared  to  the 
leather  heel  is  only  recently  admitted.  The  sale  has 
now  run  into  millions  of  pairs,  and  popular  prices  at 
retail  range  all  the  way  from  a  dime  to  50  cents  a  pair. 

Combining  all  the  resisting  qualities  of  the  best 
leather,  a  rubber  heel  has  the  advantage  of  being  re- 
silient, is  not  cut  away  as  readily  as  the  leather  heel 
on  concrete  or  gravel,  is  noiseless  and  saves  one  from 
the  nerve-tearing  jars  at  every  step. 

A  special  pair  of  rubber  heels  was  recently  made  for 
experimental  purposes  and  after  being  worn  for  six 
months  were  still  in  good  condition.  The  cost  was  75 
cents,  and  on  this  account  they  would  not  be  popular 
as  the  cost  attached  would  be  $1  a  pair.  Even  at  that 
price  they  might  be  more  economical  than  leather 
heels. 


PLANTATION  SHARE  PROFITS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  continued  surplus  and  low 
price  of  crude  rubber,  British  investors  still  find 
rubber  shares  highly  profitable.  Ample  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  annual  reports  of  well-estab- 
lished plantation  companies.  For  example,  the  Vallam- 
brosa  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  one  of  the  pioneer  planta- 
tions in  Malaya,  realized  a  gross  average  price  of  44^ 
cents  per  pound  for  the  total  1918  crop  as  against  48 
cents  the  previous  year,  while  the  "all  in"  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  21 J4  cents  per  pound  as  against  23  cents 
the  previous  year.  In  other  words,  the  net  profits  still 
remain  a  trifle  above  100  per  cent  and  have  enabled 
the  directors  to  pay  an  ad  interim  dividend  of  25  per 
cent  and  to  recommend  a  final  dividend  of  373/2  per 
cent,  making  the  handsome  total  of  62^  per  cent  for 
the  year  while  still  ensuring  adequate  working  capital 
and  an  ample  reserve. 

Doubtless  the  days  of  better  than  200  per  cent  yearly 
earnings,  which  created  a  sensation  just  before  the 
war,  will  never  return,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
younger  companies  will  never  even  reach  100  per  cent 
dividends,  but  so  long  as  present  conditions  continue 
plantation  shareholders  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
By  comparison  the  earnings  from  rubber  manufactur- 
ing stocks  are  a  mere  pittance.  Henceforth,  however, 
demand  seems  unlikely  to  exceed  supply,  and  eventual- 
ly crude  rubber  may  be  produced  on  a  margin  of  profit 
comparable  with  that  on  sugar  and  similar  agricultural 
necessities  of  life. 


CHINA  YEARNS  FOR  RUBBER  FACTORIES. 

CHINA  now  being  more  or  less  in  the  limelight  its 
possibilities  as  a  field  for  rubber  manufacture  are 
not  being  overlooked.  British  and  American  tire  man- 
ufacturers already  maintain  small  vulcanizing  plants 
there  where  the  repairing  of  motor  car  tires  is  done 
efficiently.  However,  until  Chinese  roads  are  put  into 
better  shape  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  a 
great  expansion  in  the  automobile  market  outside  the 
principal  cities.  The  jinrikishas  (the  popular  vehicle 
for  the  local  transportation  of  passengers)  are  prac- 
tically all  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  Peking  alone 
having  15,000  in  service.  But  the  outlook  for  rubber 
footwear  manufacture  is  large,  if  some  enterprising 
firm  supplies  the  right  kind  of  shoes.  The  Chinese 
shoes  are  made  of  cloth,  good  enough  for  dry  weather, 
but  very  uncomfortable  in  the  rainy  season.  About 
$500,000  worth  of  rubber  goods  are  imported  intO' 
China  annually.  With  plenty  of  cheap  labor  and  a 
vast  crude  rubber  supply  near  at  hand,  rubber  factories 
are  bound  to  come  in  time. 


GERMANY    REVOLUTIONIZES   RECLAIMING? 

AT  LEAST  that  is  the  claim  of  the  company  owning  the 
Runge  and  similar  processes.  A  cursory  view  of  all 
of  the  solvent  processes,  German,  British,  French  and 
American,  however,  does  not  bear  out  the  claim. 

No  solvent  process  adds  value  to  the  rubber  ex- 
tracted. In  fact  the  reverse  is  true.  As  for  valuable 
by-products  they  are  few.  The  most  important  is  the 
fabric.  This  can  be  used  to  a  limited  degree  as  shoddy 
in  mats  and  floor  covering,  or  as  fabric  in  tire  acces- 
sories, repair  and  rebuilding.  Where  rubber  and  fabric 
are  plentiful  and  prices  normal  the  solvent  process  can 
hardly  compete  with  existing  standard  reclaiming  proc- 
cesses.  The  German  reclaimer  is  evidently  still  living- 
in  an  atmosphere  of  blockade  scarcity  and  high  prices. 


The    FIRST    AFTER    THE    WAR    NUMBER    OF    THAT    VALU- 

able  technical  journal  the  "Gunimi-Zeitimg,"  dated 
July  19,  1919,  has  been  received.  It  opens  with  an 
article  rejoicing  that  peace  has  been  declared  and  it 
takes  the  ground  that  it  is  no  use  to  go  into  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  Germany's  collapse ;  facts  as  they 
are  must  be  faced  and  every  effort  made  to  upraise 
Germany  again.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
work  and  to  trust  to  the  future.  The  blockade  is  over, 
commerce  is  free  once  more,  peace  and  the  tasks  that 
peace  imposes  are  at  hand.  Set  to  work  and  while 
working  keep  thinking:  "Germany  and  the  German 
people  must  become  once  more  what  they  were." 

Fresh  attention  is  called  to  the  increased  use  of 
non-skid  tires  on  motorcycles  and  the  increased  use  of 
this  vehicle  as  a  delivery  car  on  account  of  its  qualities 
as  a  time  and  money  saver  in  the  handling  of  light  par- 
cels.   It  means  more  tires  and  still  more. 
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An  Examination  of  German  Synthetic  Rubber. 


By  Lothar  E.    Weber,  Ph.  D. 


THE  SYNTHESIS  OF  RLBBEK  lias  always  been  a  topic  of  interest 
to  the  rubber  industry.  This  interest  probably  reached  a 
maximum  in  the  summer  of  1912,  when  the  experimental 
results  of  Drs.  Perkin  and  Hofmann  were  laid  before  the  chemical 
world.  Rubber  had  been  synthesized  as  a  test  tube  experiment 
by  numerous  investigators  in  the  course  of  the  previous  twenty 
years,  but  these  two  men,  the  respective  leaders  of  independent 
groups  of  English  and  German  scientists,  were  undoubtedly  the 
lirst  to  produce  synthetic  rubber  on  something  more  than  an 
academic  scale. 

The  coming  of  the  war  had  a  marked  influence  on  these  investi- 
gations. The  possibilities  of  a  rubber  shortage  in  England  being 
remote,  her  scientists  naturally  turned  to  the  s'olution  of  more 
pressing  problems.  In  Germany,  however,  the  rubber  situation 
became  acute,  even  in  the  early  months  of  the  war.  Realizing  as 
she  did  the  importance  of  rubber  as  a  secondary  instrument  of 
warfare,  it  was  but  natural  that  she  should  make  a  great  effort 
to  effect  its  synthesis,  being  amply  provided  with  the  greatest 
incentive  for  inventive  research,  namely,  necessity.  One  has  only 
to  recall  the  almost  humorous  methods  of  petty  smuggling  to 
which  she  resorted,  to  realize  her  pressing  needs  for  crude  rubber. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  then,  thai  she  should  have  made  great  strides 
m  the  commercial  development  of  the  synthetic  product. 

The  four  samples  of  synthetic  rubber,  which  the  Editor  of 
The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  obtained  from  Germany  and  submitted 
to  the  writer,  exhibited  a  striking  resemblance  to  natural  crude 
rubber.  Three  of  the  samples  were  intended  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soft  rubber  goods  and  the  fourth  for  hard  rubber.  The 
first  three  named  took  the  form  of  crepe,  about  one-half-inch  in 


less  fibrous,  and  could  be  disintegrated  without  great  difficulty. 
The  dark  sample  was  highly  resistant  in  this  respect,  much  more 
so  than  an  average  brown  crepe,  in  fact,  its  behavior  was  almost 
characteristic  of  an  admixture  of  crude  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

The  light-colored  sample  showed  scarcely  any  indication  of 
tackiness.  This  condition  was  somewhat  more  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  pinkish  sample,  chiefly  on  account  of  some  small 
viscid  globules  on  the  surface  of  the  rubber. 

The  fourth  sample,  which  was  intended  for  hard  rubber,  re- 
sembled a  soft  art-gum  eraser  in  color  and  texture.  -Mthough 
the  sample  was  somewhat  spongy,  it  returned  lo  its  original 
shape  rather  slowly  after  compression.  It  was  a  iriflle  sticky  X.O 
the  touch,  but  by  no  means  tacky.  Black  combs  said  to  have 
been  made  from  this  rubber  had  the  characteristic  black  finish 
and  high  gloss,  which  is  observed  in  the  highest  grade  of  hard 
rubber. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  method  of  preparation  of  the  samples. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  they  were  produced  at 
the  large  dye  works  of  Bayer,  at  Leverkusen.  The  method  em- 
ployed at  this  factory  for  synthetic  rubber  is  to  use  acetone  as  a 
raw  material,  and  by  means  of  aluminum  to  convert  it  into  a 
product  known  as  pinacone.  The  pinacone  is  then  converted  into 
methyl-butadiene,  a  substance  bearing  a  very  close  chemical 
relationship  to  is,oprene.  This  substance  will  be  recognized  as 
having  always  been  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  synthesis  of  rubber.  The  methyl-butadiene  is  a  thin  liquid  of 
low  boiling-point,  and  by  the  chemical  process  of  polymerization, 
is  converted  into  synthetic  rubber.  According  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  F.  Norris,'  the  polymerization  process  requires  from 
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Crepe  For  Soft  Rubber  Goods. 


thickness.  Their  color  ranged  from  a  reddish-orange,  through  a 
pinkish-brown,  to  that  of  the  characteristic  dark-brown.  In  fact, 
the  last-named  sample  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  thick 
Iirown  crepe.  The  sample  of  pinkish-brown  color  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  w^ashcd  Massai.  The  light  sample  was  some- 
what more  reddish  than  first  crepe,  as  we  know  it ;  but  otlierwisc 
it  was  of  excellent  appearance. 

All  of  these  rubbers  possessed  considerable  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity. The  lightest  and  the  darkest  were  apparently  the  strongest, 
and  after  stretching  resumed  more  equally  their  normal  shape 
and  size.    The  pinkish  sample  had  considerable  strength,  but  was 


Medium  Synthetic  Crepe  for  Soft  Rubber  Goods 


idur  lo  six  months.  It  is  carried  out  al  a  temperature  of  60 
degrees  C.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  technically  referred  to 
as  methyl  rubber. 

The  chemical  analyses  of  the  four  samples  were  as  follows : 

No.  1         .No.  2  No.  i  Xo  4 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.   Per  Cent. 

Acetone    extract    2.56  1.95  J.8>  1.59 

Mineral   matter    0.02  0.15  0.09  0  09 

.N'itrogen    0.12  0.06  0.16  0.07 

The  acetone  extracts  are  all  surprisingly  low.  They  were  of  a 
brownish  color  and  of  a  hard  resinous  appearance.  The  nitrogen 
values  are  interesting  and  without  doubt  signify  the  presence  of 
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an  organic  accelerator.  In  fact,  it  is  rather  probable  that  the 
acetone  extract  consisted  in  part  of  such  accelerator.  Owing  to 
the  smallncss  of  the  samples  no  attempt  was  made  to  identify  the 
nature  of  the  latter.  It  was  clearly  evident,  however,  that  none 
of  the  organic  bases  that  are  in  general  usage  in  this  country 
to-day  for  accelerating  vulcanization  had  been  employed.  Prob- 
ably the  accelerator  present  was  a  piperidine  derivative. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  physical  properties  of  the 
synthetic  products  the  following  formula  was  employed  : 

Parts.  Paris. 

Rubber   50  Sulphur    5 

Zinc    45  Hexametliyleneamine    Yi 


It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  this  method  of  synthesizing 
rubber  is  capable  of  large  scale  technical  application.  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  reasonable  possibility  of  synthetic  rubber 
becoming  the  competitor  of  the  products  of  the  plantations? 

Prophecy  is  always  dangerous  and  frequently  idle.  On  the 
basis  of  the  above  samples,  however,  closely  confirmed  by  rumor 
and  hearsay,  very  big  improvements  must  still  be  made  in  the 
synthetic  product  in  order  that  it  may  compete  in  quality  with 
natural  rubber.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  scientific  possi- 
bilities of  improving  and  cheapening  plantation  rubber  are  just 
as  great  as  the  scientific  possibilities  of  the  present  art  of  synthe- 
sizing rubber? 


Dark  Syxthetk 


Soft  Rubber  Good: 


Light  Synthetic  Block  Rubber  for  Hard  Rubber  Goods. 


The  samples  being  so  small,  the  three  crepes  were  blended 
together  and  used  as  a  whole.  When  put  on  the  mill  they  dis- 
integrated and  fell  apart  rather  quickly.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  however,  the  particles  began  to  agglomerate,  and  in  due 
time  assumed  the  familiar  plastic  condition  of  broken-down 
rubber.  The  mass  differed  from  natural  rubber  in  that,  notwith- 
standing its  plasticity,  it  was  exceedingly  tough  and  this  tough- 
ness became  more  marked  after  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  the 
compounding  ingredients.  As  the  latter  were  added  the  toughness 
of  the  rubber  continually  increased,  although  its  plasticity  was 
such  that  the  minerals  were  readily  absorbed. 

The  mixture  was  vulcanized  in  a  press  for  forty-five  minutes 
at  forty-five  pounds.  The  physical  tests  obtained  are  tabulated 
below.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  there  is  inserted  the  phys- 
ical tests  obtained  from  an  average  sample  of  first  latex  crepe 
vulcanized  in  the  same  compound. 

Synthetic  First  Latex    . 
Rubber.  Crepe. 

Tensile   strength    910  lbs.  280O  lbs. 

Elongation   at  breaking   point 750%  675% 

Permanent  set   25%  25% 

In  order  to  determine  the  aging  properties  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  the  vulcanized  samples  were  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
150  degrees  F.  for  seven  days.  The  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Rubber.  Crepe. 

Tensile   strength  SOO  lbs.  2230  lbs. 

Elongation  at  breaking  point 650%  650% 

Permanent    set    25%  25 /o 

The  results  of  the  physical  tests  do  not  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  a  high-grade  natural  rubber.  They  are,  in  fact,  more 
comparable  to  the  properties  of  an  inferior  brown  crepe.  The 
whole  general  appearance  of  the  vulcanized  synthetic  rubber,  and 
especially  its  flabby  and  lifeless  condition,  reminded  one  very 
strikingly  of  vulcanized  brown  crepe. 


The  complete  victory  of  synthetic  indigo  over  the  natural  dye- 
stufif  would  have  taken  a  different  course  had  the  indigo  planta- 
tions been  as  scientifically  operated  as  are  the  rubber  plantations 
to-day. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  production  of  this  rubber  is  an 
astounding  chemical  accomplishment.  It  may  be  said,  without 
much  danger  of  contradiction,  to  represent  the  climax  of  modern 
synthetic  chemistry,  in  that  for  the  first  time  it  has  been  possible 
to  produce  upon  a  commercial  scale  a  representative  member  of 
the  group  of  enormously  complex  substances  known  as  colloids. 
As  such  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  chemical  syn- 
thesis. It  is  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  benefits 
of  this  discovery  will  accrue  directly  to  the  rubber  industry. 
Chemistry  as  a  whole  becomes  enriched  and  especially  that  branch 
of  chemistry  dealing  with  colloids.  It  has  become  generally 
recognized  during  recent  years  that  nearly  all  biological  processes 
are  colloidal  in  their  nature,  and  it  is  in  the  further  study  and 
synthesis  of  colloids  that  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  synthesis 
of  rubber  should  receive  its  greatest  application. 


COLONEL  OSTERRIETH  GREETS  HIS  KING. 

Conspicuous  among  those  prominent  in  the  greeting  of  the 
Belgian  King  and  Queen  in  New  York  City  early  in  October  was 
the  commanding  figure  of  Colonel  Leon  Osterrieth,  military  at- 
tache of  the  Belgian  Embassy.  Colonel  Osterrieth,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  a  crude  rubber  merchant  in  Antwerp  and  owns 
rubber  plantations  in  Java  and  Malaya.  He  was  the  delegate  for 
Belgium  at  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Expo- 
sitions of  1911  and  1914  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rubber  Con- 
gress in  Java  when  war  was  declared  in  1914.  After  gallant 
service  in  the  Belgian  Army  he  came  to  America  with  the 
Belgian  Mission  in  1917  and  is  now  stationed  at  Washington. 
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Rubber  Instead   of  Typesetting. 


Ri  BBER  instead  of  typeselting  is  not  a  mere  possibility,  but 
a  practical  reality.  In  printers'  circles  the  process  has 
been  known  quite  a  while,  but  somehow  it  never  attracted 
very  much  attention  and  was  comparatively  little  used.  Those 
who  saw  possibilities  in  the  process  admitted  that  something  or 
other  would  have  to  happen,  something  quite  unforeseen  prob- 
ably, before  wider  circles  would  become  interested.  Then,  quite 
recently  the  unforeseen  happened.  A  group  of  compositors  went 
on  a  "vacation,"  and  tied  up  the  New  York  publishing  industry 
for  eight  weeks.  Meanwhile  a  few  men  started  thinking  quite 
hard,  and  this  thinking  bore  fruit,  various  methods  of  doing  away 
with  typesetting  being  tried.  In  one  of  these  processes  rubber 
plays  an  essential  part. 

A  well-known  New  York  publisher  has  just  published  a  book, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  produced  from  photographs  trans- 
ferred to  rubber  without  any  typesetting  at  all.  It  is  the  first 
book  ever  issued  in  this  manner  in  the  whole  history  of  pub- 
lishing. The  work  was  done  for  the  publishers  by  one  of  the 
many  offset  printing  firms  of  New  York  City.  Before  de- 
scribing the  process  by  which  the  book  was  produced,  however, 
we  will  briefly  outline  the  history  of  offset  press  work. 

The  first  actual  tin-plate  rotary  was  conceived  in  1903  and 
was  exhibited  by  George  Mann  &  Co.  in  1909  at  the  printing 
exhibition  in  London.  Shortly  after  this,  Ira  W.  Rubel  chanced 
to  be  in  a  lithographic  machine  room,  when  the  operator  failed 
to  feed  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  impression  taking  place  on  the 
rubber  blanket.  A  few  seconds  later,  on  the  back  of  the  next 
sheet  fed  to  the  press,  a  better  impression  was  found  than  the  one 
on  the  front  of  the  sheet  made  by  the  metal.  The  operator  prob- 
ably    soon     forgot     the     occurrence,     bui     not     Ira     \V.     Rubel. 
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The  Rt-BEL  Type  Rot.\ry   Offset  Machine. 

Two  years  later  his  machine  embodying  the  new  use  for  rubber 
was  on  the  market.  Offset  press  work  was  completely  revolu- 
tionized by  the  new  machine,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
Mr.  Rubel  only  survived  its  introduction  by  about  two  years. 
Since  that  time  various  machines  have  been  invented ;  they  are 
associated  with  the  names  of  Mann,  Harris,  Waite,  Potter,  Scott, 
Hall,  Fuchs,  Lang,  Killogg,  Bentley,  Jackson,  Saville  and  others 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Offset  printing  has  been  used  for  a  dozen  years,  more  or  less. 
Letter-heads,  illustrations  and  a  few  other  things  have  been  quite 
extensively  produced  by  the  process.  And  many  firms  have  done 
excellent  work  along  these  lines.     But,  as  already  stated,  very 


few  men  thought  that  offset  work  would  ever  compete  with 
general  typography,  ordinary  printing  was  so  well  established, 
it  could  be  done  so  satisfactorily  and  at  fairly  reasonable  rates, 
there  being  no  lack  of  compositors,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  oflf- 
sct  work  demanded  highly  skilled  men,  of  whom  there  were  not 


Patent   Two-Color   and   Perfecting    Press. 


This  Machine  Will  Print  Two  Colors  Simultaneousl 

Y  on  One  Side  op 

THE  Sheet,  or  O.ve  Color  on  Each  of  the  Two  Sides  a 

T  the  Same  Time. 

many.  It  was  indispensable  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment ;  a  slight  oversight  might  result  in  a  poor  job.  Besides 
which,  in  the  early  days  the  stone  used  gave  a  good  deal  of 
trouble :  it  frequently  broke  and  was  expensive. 

In  the  present-day  rotary  machines  stone  is  replaced  by  alumi- 
num or  zinc.  Mr.  Rubel,  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  would  hardly 
have  an  opportunity  to  catch  a  feeder  failing  to  feed  a  sheet  a.' 
most  of  the  larger  machines  have  automatic  feeders.  All  the  off- 
set machines  produce  prints  as  set-offs  instead  of  doing  so  by  di- 
rect printing.  The  last  impression  can  be  made  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  the  first.  There  are  zinc  plates  in  the  market  made  by 
manufacturers  by  more  or  less  secret  processes,  but  many  firms 
doing  offset  printing  make  their  own  plates  at  less  than  half  the 
cost. 

One  advantage  of  the  offset  process  is  that  any  kind  of  paper 
can  be  used  advantageously.  Work  on  cards  succeeds  equally 
well,  while  unusually  pleasing  effects  have  been  produced  on 
relluloid,  as  no  damping  of  anj-  stock  is  necessary.  It  has  even 
been  found  possible  to  turn  out  the  cheaper  kind  of  little  flags, 
which  are  so  largely  sold  at  parades  and  public  celebrations,  by 
the  use  of  one  of  the  existing  offset  presses. 

Absolutely  high-grade  color  work  can  be  done  by  the  process, 
even  nine-color  work  in  perfect  blending  has  been  exhibited 
.Salesmen  of  the  various  machines  have  naturally  praised  them 
very  highly  and  yet  purchasers  of  the  machines  have  frequently 
been  disappointed  by  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  by  their 
men,  thoughtlessly  blaming  the  machines  and  the  salesmen. 

The  machine  operators  must  "know  how"  and  take  pride  in 
their  work.  The  machines  respond  to  skilful  control  and  fine 
work  is  the  result.  First-class  operators  earn  first-class  incomes, 
which  are  gladly  paid  by  ihcir  employers  in  this  line  of  business. 
It  is  the  ability  of  offset  press  workers  and  their  willingness  to 
use  their  ability  that  gives  value  to  the  machines.  When  the  work 
turned  out  is  poor,  the  operators  are  probably  to  blame,  though 
in  some  cases  other  factors  enter  into  consideration. 

One  very  striking  difference  between  ordinary  printing  presses 
and  offset  presses  is  that  on  the  latter  copper  plate  engraving, 
reading  matter,  half-tone  work,  etc.,  can  be  printed  at  one  and  the 
?ame    time.      At    present,    reading    matter    produced    on    offset 
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machines  without  the  aid  of  primer's  type  offers  one  drawback 
which  is  very  noticeable,  and  that  is  the  unevenness  with  which 
the  lines  end.  The  reason  for  that,  however,  is  that  the  text 
is  typewritten  on  ordinary  typewfiters,  and  then  photographed. 
The  lines  end,  therefore,  as  all  typewritten  matter  ends,  very 
irregularly.  The  experimental  departments  of  all  the  greater 
typewriter  companies  are  now 


hard  at  work  seeking  a  way  to 
tiiake  lines  end  evenly,  and  one  of  these  days  American  in- 
genuity will  solve  the  problem.  Offset  work  will  then  find  new 
fields  of  usefulness  which  it  has  up  to  now  been  quite  unable 
to  enter  with  any  notable  success. 

Offset  work  is  cheaper  than  ordinary  typographical  work,  and 
can  be  turned  out  more  rapidly.  One  of  the  reasons  for  greater 
economy  is  the  difference  in  the  time  necessary  for  the  make- 
ready.  In  ordinary  typographical  work  the  make-ready  fre- 
quently takes  up  hours.  In  offset  work  that  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  make-ready  requires  an  almost  negligible  amount  of  time, 
with  a  corresponding  saving  of  money. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  execution  of  the  work  which  can 

be  described  so  that  the  reader  will  fully  understand  the  process. 

l._The    text,    which    has   been   carefully   typewritten    on    new 

machines  to  insure  equal  pressure  of  each  letter  on  the  paper  and 

to  guarantee  perfect  alinement,  is  photographed. 

2.— An  ordinary  zinc  line  plate  is  made  from  the  photographii 
glass  negative  thus  obtained,  the  negative  image  being  reversed 
to  a  positive  iirage  in  the  course  of  the  transfer  after  the  cus- 
tomary manner  of  photographic  process  work. 

3._The  zinc  plate,  ordinarily  with  several  others,  is  arranged 
in  a  form  as  usual  and  put  in  the  press,  where  it  is  inked  in  the 
customary  manner  by  rollers,  and  an  ink  impression  of  the  plate 
IS  transferred  to  a  rubber  covered  metal  cylinder,  this  impression 
being  negative  in  the  sense  that  the  type  is  reversed  left  for 
right  and  reads  backwards. 

4._The  operation  of  the  press  is  so  timed  and  arranged  that 
a  sheet  of  paper  is  then  fed  through  it  and  the  ink  impression 
transferred  by  direct  contact  from  the  rubber  blanket  on  the 
cylinder  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  where  it  becomes  a  positive 
impression  reading  from  left  to  right. 

After  use,  the  rubber-covered  cylinder  is  very  easily  cleaned, 
and  the  surface  can  be  used  again  and  again,  until  the  rubber  is 
worn  out.  The  rubber  blanket  may  last  less  than  a  month  or  over 
two  months,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  and  partic- 
ularly on  the  kind  of  stock  used.  Coarse,  hard  paper  will  natural- 
ly wear  out  the  rubber  sheet  quicker  than  other  kinds  of  stock. 

When  black  ink  is  used,  from  3000  to  4000  copies  per  hour  can  be 
run  off  a  good  machine.  Color  work  is  naturally  done  much 
more  slowly.  The  ink  used  for  offset  work  dries  very  quickly, 
and  the  stock,  as  already  mentioned,  is  never  dampened,  so  that 
the  sheets  coming  off  the  press  can  be  almost  immediately  folded 
into  booklets,  books,  etc.,  and  be  delivered  to  the  customer. 
Sheets  coming  off  typographical  presses  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  considerable  while  before  they  can  be  folded  or  handled  in 
any  way. 

The  machines  used  to-day  for  offset  work  are  not  perfect,  but 
manufacturers  will  now  doubtless  feel  encouraged  to  remedy  de- 
fects. The  largely  increased  fields  of  sale  now  opening  up  offer 
possibilities  of  augmented  profits  sufficient  to  warrant  con- 
siderable effort  at  improvements. 

Rubber  men  will  probably  be  interested  in  a  few  remarks  on 
the  rubber  covering  for  the  rollers,  with  which  we  will  end  our 
story. 

The  thickness  and  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  rubber  blanket 
covering  the  cylinder  are  features  that  have  demanded  many  and 
long-continued  experiments.  The  entire  blanket  must  be  of  abso- 
lutely uniform  thickness,  as  the  slightest  defect  in  its  uniformity 
renders  the  whole  unfit  for  use. 

The  best  printer's  blanket  for  offset  work  has  always  been  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Before  the  war,  the  best  blanket,  in  small 
sizes,  was  made  in  Germany,  but  the  Germans  were  utterly  un- 


able to  succeed  in  the  larger  sizes,  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
achieved  preeminence,  producing  extremely  fine  printer's  blankets 
up  to  70  inches  and  even  more  in  width.  Before  the  war  these  im- 
ported blankets  sold  in  the  United  States  at  $4  a  square  yard.  The 
price  varies  these  days  considerably  but  is,  of  course,  much  higher. 

The  expansion  of  offset  printing  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  depends  largely  on  the  rubber  chemist.  Printer's 
blankets  that  give  good  results  in  New  York  or  London  may  not 
give  satisfaction  in  very  hot  or  damp  countries.  These  sensitive 
rubber  blankets  suffer  from  high  temperatures  combined  with 
great  atmospheric  moisture. 

Here  is  an  interesting  and  lucrative  field  for  the  American 
rubber  industry. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM   OUR  READERS. 
DESIRES    TO    SUPPLY    ZINC    SULPHIDE    TO    THE    TRADE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World: 

DE.\R  SIR:— A  few  days  ago  I  was  showing  a  sample  of 
zinc  sulphide  to  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  and  a 
manufacturer  of  rubber  goods.  He  was  not  using  zinc  sulphide 
himself  but  claimed  that  it  is  peculiarly  adaptable  to  use  in  the 
rubljer  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  particularly  white  goods,  due 
to  sulphur  from,  the  sulphide  in  some  way  reacting  with  the 
rubber. 

We  looked  through  a  recent  number  of  the  magazine  to  find  a 
quotation  on  zinc  sulphide,  which,  he  said,  was  formerly  listed 
there.  He  then  suggested  my  addressing  you  as  the  best  author- 
ity on  the  wholesale  market  for  zinc  sulphide  and  as  to  who  are 
using  zinc  sulphide  now. 

I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  me  this  information, 
for  I  have  a  small  plant  for  making  pure  zinc  oxide  in  hundred- 
pound  lots  that  can  be  immediately  turned  into  a  zinc  sulphide 
plant,  and  can  expand  to  a  large  plant  should  I  find  a  large  field 
for  the  product.  This  information  would  be  most  timely  to 
me.  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  zinc  sulphide,  will  also  be  of 
value  to  your  advertisers. 

.^waiting  this  information  and  a  reply  from  you,  I  am, 
Yours  most   sincerely, 

Samuel  T.  H.\lsted. 

163  Rubidoux  avenue.  Riverside,  California. 


SEASONS'    SUPPLIES    OF    FICUS    RUBBER. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  India  Rubber  World: 

DEAR  SIR:— I  would  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  bring  me 
in  touch  with  a  solid  American  factory  (no  dealers)  which 
is  willing  to  buy  Ficus  rubber  in  seasons'  supplies  of  from  10,000  to 
30,000  pounds.  A  sample  of  the  same  I  will  send  for  their  p- 
proval  the  moment  I  receive  the  address.  Only  few  estates  in 
.lava  produce  Ficus  rubber,  most  of  them  cultivate  Hevea 
brasilicnsis.  so  there  is  here  practically  no  market  for  this  sort  of 
rubber.    Thanking  you  in  anticipation. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  Reints  Bok. 
Soerabaya.  F.  M.   .S. 

RUBBER   GOODS   FOR  AUSTRIA   AND   SERBIA. 

William  Ford  Upson  has  been  appointed  Trade  Commissioner 
to  Vienna  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  at  an  early  date  will  proceed  to  his  post  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation of  general  commercial  and  economic  conditions  in 
Austria  and  Serbia.  Mr.  Upson  was  an  officer  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  during  the  war  and  later  the  .\merican  delegate  to  the 
Inter-Allied  Trade  Commission  at  Vienna  and  is  well  informed 
regarding  conditions  there.  Among  the  many  things  needed  by 
Austria  and  Serbia  which,  in  his  opinion,  America  can  best  sup- 
ply, are  rubber  goods,  footwear,  clothing,  cotton  oils  and  fats, 
petroleum  and  its  products.  American  capital  and  business 
acumen  along  broad  constructive  lines  will  be  required  to  estab- 
lish business  relations. 
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Poisons    in    the    Rubber    Industry. 

The  Rash  Produced  by  Hexamethylene-Tetramine  and  a  Means  of  Prevention." 

By  Norman  A.  Shepard  and  Stanley   Krall. 


TiiiiuGH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  .\  RASH  among  rubber  workers  has 
long  been  observed  it  is  only  recently,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  organic  accelerators  of  vulcanization,  that  the  skin 
eruption  or  dermatitis  has  been  at  all  serious  or  prevalent.  By 
1917.  however,  the  problem  had  become  so  general  that  the  Rub- 
ber Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  requested  its 
Committee  on  Organic  Accelerators  to  investigate  the  toxic 
properties  of  the  more  commonly  used  accelerators.  The  report' 
of  this  committee  which  was  presented  in  September.  1918,  at 
the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Society  brought  out  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  common  accelerators  had  distinctly  poisonous 
properties.  The  report  covered  aniline,  paraphenylenediamine, 
thiocarbanilide,  p-nitroso  dimethylaniline  and  hexamethylene- 
tetramine ;  it  emphasized  the  necessity  of  studying  accelerators 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  accelerating  action  but  also 
as  regards  poisonous  properties. 

In  the  study  of  accelerators,  the  Firestone  Research  Laboratory 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  question  of  toxicity,  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  accelerator  combining  excellent  acceleration 
with  a  minimum  of  toxic  action.  Knowing  that  many  rubber 
companies  are  using  hexamethylene-tetramine  or  "Urotropin,"  it 
was  thought  that  a  study  of  the  to.xicology  of  this  substance 
would  be  of  interest  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  also  to  those  who 
are  already  using  this  accelerator.  The  investigation  has  been 
extended  to  cover  the  probable  cause  of  its  action  and  to  find, 
if  possible,  an  antidote  or  simple  means  of  prevention. 

The  action  of  hexamethylene-tetramine  was  summarized  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  .\ccclerators  as  follows  : 

SvMPTo.MS  OF  PoisoxiNG. — Rash  and  inflammation  of  skin 
which  has  been  in  repeated  contact  with  stock  containing  this 
material.     In  severe  cases,  blisters  filled  with  watery  fluid  result. 

Antidote. — Cleanliness  and  care  in  regard  to  clothing  are  the 
best  preventatives.  Change  of  occupation  will  cause  the  rash  to 
disappear,  leaving  no  permanent  effects. 

This  description  agrees  closely  with  that  taken  from  the 
United  States  Dispensatory'  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  "Locally, 
hexamethylene-tetramine  is  mildly  irritant  and  feebly  antiseptic. 
A  measles-like  rash  with  much  itching  has  been  noticed  after 
its  continuous  use." 

In  order  to  study  the  nature  of  the  irritation  ascribed  to  this 
accelerator,  the  tetramine  was  applied  in  powdered  form  and  in 
water  solution  of  various  concentrations  to  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Five  men  from  the  Research  Laboratory  were  selected 
for  these  tests  and  applications  were  made  on  the  wrist,  fore- 
arm, chest  and  thigh.  These  applications  were  repeated  several 
times  each  day  for  several  days,  yet  there  was  no  irritation  or 
indication  of  rash  in  any  case  and  not  even  the  slightest  itching. 
Thinking  that  possibly  the  perspiration  might  function  in  the 
production  of  this  rash,  applications  were  made  on  the  feet  and 
even  under  the  arm-pit,  where  the  perspiration  flows  most 
freely,  .^gain,  no  action  could  be  observed.  Even  applications 
following  a  very  hot  bath,  thoroughly  opening  the  pores  and 
causing  a  typical  "sweat,"  resulted  in  no  irritation  whatsoever. 

As  a  result  of  these  negative  experiments,  it  was  decided  to 
introduce  this  accelerator  into  a  factory  compound  in  order  to 
study  its  effect  under  actual  working  conditions.  The  workmen 
handling  this  particular  experimental  stock  were  carefully 
observed,     .^t   the   time   this   test   was  begun   the   weather   was 

'Contribution  from  the  Research  T^boratory  or  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber   Co..   Akron.    Ohio. 

*  "Journal  of  Industrial  and  EngineerinR  Chemistry,"  Volume  10,  1918, 
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quite  cool  and  for  some  time  no  deleterious  effect  was  observed. 
However,  with  the  approach  of  warmer  weather  the  action  of 
hexamethylene-tetramine  began  to  manifest  itself.  It  usually 
appeared  first  as  a  rash  on  the  wrist  or  forearm,  and  in  many 
cases  was  confined  to  these  parts.  The  action  became  more 
pronounced,  however,  when  really  warm  weather  arrived ;  not 
only  the  forearms,  but  also  the  face  and  neck  became  involved 
and  to  such  an  extent  in  certain  cases  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  face  was  affected,  especially  around  the  eyes.  In  general  the 
inflammation  was  confined  to  the  exposed  parts,  though  occa- 
sionally it  appeared  on  the  shoulders,  legs  and  even  across  the 
stomach.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  no  tendency  for  this 
rash  to  spread  to  any  great  extent  beyond  the  parts  which 
actually  came  in  contact  with  the  stock ;  the  cases  on  the  face 
and  neck  probably  resulted  from  contact  with  the  hands. 

The  dermatitis  produced  by  contact  with  the  stocks  containing 
hexamethylene-tetramine  was  indentical  with  that  described  by 
Kratz*  in  an  article  on  the  "Control  and  Prevention  of  a  Rash 
Among  Rubber  Factory  Employes,"  though  his  paper  mentions 
no  particular  accelerator  or  other  substance  as  the  cause  of  the 
rash.  Quoting  from  this  article,  "The  rash  almost  invariably 
the  heat.  This  condition  is  closely  followed  by  the  appearance 
appears  as  a  simple  erythema,  such  as  is  generally  attributed  to 
of  sac-containing  eruptions  or  vesicles  similar  to  those  charac- 
teristic of  ivy  poisoning.  These  vesicles  are  quite  small,  seldom 
being  larger  than  pin-heads  and  are  grouped  in  varying  arrange- 
ments, from  being  widely  disseminated,  to  quite  closely  aggre- 
gated. They  rarely  retain  their  integrity  for  more  than  48  hours, 
being  broken  by  friction  from  the  clothes  or  by  the  jjatients' 
rubbing  and  scratching,  or,  if  this  does  not  occur  they  soon  be- 
come filled  with  a  watery  serum  and  rupture  spontaneously  in 
consequence  of  the  exuded  fluid." 

The  perspiration  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  this  rash.  It  becomes  almost  epidemic  with  rise 
in  temperature.  Following  a  few  hot  or  sultry  days  productive  of 
profuse  perspiration,  a  marked  wave  of  rash  will  spread  among 
the  men  handling  the  raw  hexamethylene-tetramine  stocks;  a 
few  cool  days  and  it  subsides,  only  to  reappear  again  when  the 
hot  weather  returns.  This  observation  also  agrees  with  that  of 
Kratz,  who  writes,  "Though  the  rash  is  most  prevalent  during 
hot  weather,  particularly  in  humid  midsummer,  it  certainly  can- 
not be  attributed  solely  to  the  heat ;  nevertheless  the  abnormal 
perspiration  produced  by  the  heat  undoubtedly  does  play  a  part 
in  rendering  the  skin  most  tender  and  susceptible  to  infection. 
Throughout  the  factory  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  rash  will 
probably  be  traced  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  careless 
handling  of  green  stocks  or  liners." 

On  studying  the  situation  closely  for  several  months  and  dur- 
ing the  hottest  weather,  a  marked  immunity  to  the  action  of  the 
hexamethylene-tetramine  was  observed.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  those  handling  the  stock  was  afTected.  One  would 
find  right  next  to  an  especially  virulent  case,  men  performing 
exactly  the  same  operations  and  handling  the  same  stock,  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  sign  of  irritation.  This  undoubtedly  ex- 
plains the  negative  results  which  were  obtained  in  the  laboratory 
when  the  strong  solutions  of  hexamethylene-tetramine  were  first 
applied.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  hexamethylene-tetramine 
was  really  responsible  for  the  trouble,  a  patient  was  selected  for 
experimentation  from  among  those  who  had  shown  themselves 
susceptible   to   this   rash.     This   patient  had   had   the   rash   very 
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severely  for  nearly  two  months,  the  hands,  wrists,  forearms, 
face  and  neck  all  being  involved.  The  part  selected  for  the  test 
with  the  concentrated  accelerator  was  the  arm  above  the  elbow, 
where  the  skin  was  perfectly  clear  and  where  the  patient  said  he 
had  never  had  any  rash.  An  application  of  a  SO  per  cent  water 
solution  of  hexamcthylene-tctramine  was  made  by  moistening 
six  plies  of  sterile  gauze  bandage  with  the  solution  and  secur- 
ing it  with  bandage  and  adhesive  tape.  This  method  of  applica- 
tion was  selected  to  insure  constant  contact  with  the  skin  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the  treated  spot  from  contamination 
with  other  substances.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  an 
eruption  developed  on  the  treated  surface  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics typical  of  the  "rubber  rash."  The  other  arm  above 
the  elbow  was  similarly  treated,  with  the  same  result  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours.  During  these  tests  the  forearms,  face 
and  neck  on  which  the  patient  had  previously  had  the  rash  were 
clearing  up  showing  that  the  rash  above  the  elbow  was  not  due 
to  spreading  from  the  forearms.  No  more  applications  were 
made  for  a  period  of  eight  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
skin  above  the  elbows  had  returned  to  its  normal  condition. 
Again,  hexamethylene-tetramine  was  applied  in  SO  per  cent  solu- 
tion and  again  the  rash  was  reproduced  above  the  elbows.  Tw<- 
other  patients  susceptible  to  rash  were  similarly  treated  with 
this  SO  per  cent  solution ;  in  both  cases  a  rash  was  produced.  All 
these  tests  were  conducted  while  the  weather  was  warm  and  the 
patients  perspired  freely  while  working.  These  results  were  so 
clean  cut  that  they  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  irritating  action  of 
hexamethylene-tetramine. 

The  absence  of  any  rash,  even  on  the  hottest  days,  among 
those  who  handled  the  cured  stock  was  very  pronounced ;  as  far 
as  the  writers  are  aware,  not  a  single  case  was  reported.  In 
view  of  the  recent  work  of  Bedford  and  Scott  on  the  "Reactions 
of  Accelerators  During  Vulcanization,""  this  is  readily  explained. 
These  investigators  have  shown  that  hexamethylene-tetramine 
reacts  with  sulphur  at  the  vulcanization  temperature,  forming 
among  other  things,  hydrogen  sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide, 
ammonia  and  a  sulphocyanate. 

In  order  to  determine  a  suitable  substance  to  use  as  a  pre- 
ventive, an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine was  sought.  As  the  occurrence  of  rash  is 
closely  associated  with  the  excretion  of  perspiration,  the  possible 
chemical  changes  which  might  result  from  its  action  on  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine were  investigated.  According  to  Scham- 
berg°  the  perspiration  is  normally  acid ;  this  has  also  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  tests  by  the  writers.  It  is  well  known 
that  hexamethylene-tetramine  is  readily  decomposed  by  acids. 
Hartung'  has  shown  that  warming  with  strong  acids  results  in 
the  formation  of  formaldehyde,  and  more  recently,  Ischidzu  and 
Inouye*  have  demonstrated  that  the  weaker  acids  such  as  acetic, 
lactic  and  succinic  acid  bring  about  the  same  result ;  these  in- 
vestigators also  showed  that  hexamethylene-tetramine  is  decom- 
posed to  some  extent  even  on  boiling  the  aqueous  solution.  Its 
use  as  a  bladder  antiseptic  depends  on  the  liberation  of  formalde- 
hyde in  the  bladder  due  to  the  presence  of  acids  in  the  urine; 
Suder'  has  shown  that  when  the  urine  is  alkaline  this  decom- 
position does  not  take  place.  It  seems  a  logical  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  when  hexamethylene-tetramine  is  absorbed  by 
the  skin,  formaldehyde  will  be  produced  in  the  pores  under  the 
influence  of  the  sweat  acids. 

The  corrosive  and  toxic  action  of  formaldehyde  has  long  been 
known.  Remington  and  Wood"  state  that  formalin  is  an  intense 
local  irritant  both  to  the  mucous  membrane  and,  if  in  sufficient 
concentration,  to  the  skin.     It  has  been  the  writer's  experience, 
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however,  that  the  action  of  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  is  quite 
different  from  that  produced  by  hexamethylene-tetramine.  Ap- 
plication of  40  per  cent  formalin  produced  a  hardening  of  the 
skin  followed  by  a  scaly  appearance  due  to  cracking  of  the  sur- 
face. This  eventually  peels  off  leaving  the  lower  skin  perfectly 
clear.  There  is  no  reddening  of  the  skin,  nor  any  itching 
sensation. 

Formic  acid  on  the  other  hand  is  extremely  irritative  to  the 
skin.  On  making  an  application  of  the  strong  acid,  severe 
smarting  and  itching  occurs  almost  immediately,  followed 
shortly  by  the  production  of  a  blister.  After  twenty-four  hours 
the  blister  subsides  and  the  affected  spot  has  a  pus-like  appear- 
ance. A  thick  scab  slowly  forms  and  quite  a  perceptible  scar 
remains  after  the  sore  has  healed,  showing  that  the  acid  burns 
quite  deeply.  The  action  of  the  formic  acid  resembles  very 
much  that  of  hexamethylene-tetramine,  only  very  much 
intensified. 

This  study  of  the  respective  effects  of  formaldehyde  and 
formic  acid  on  the  skin  has  led  the  writers  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  hexamethylene-tetramine  is  due  to  the  formation  of 
formaldehyde  in  the  pores  under  the  influence  of  the  sweat 
acids,  followed  by  subsequent  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  in  the 
pores  to  formic  acid,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  active  irritant. 
Though  there  is  no  proof  that  such  an  oxidation  does  occur  in 
the  pores  of  the  skin  such  an  action  seems-  not  so  improbable, 
when  it  is  considered  that  formaldehyde  has  been  shown  to  be 
rapidly  oxidized  in  the  system,  appearing  in  the  urine  as  formic 
acid."  The  reason  for  the  difference  in  action  of  formaldehyde 
as  such  and  formaldehyde  generated  from  hexamethylene- 
tetramine  may  be  attributed  to  difference  in  absorption.  Hexa- 
methylene-tetramine is  extremely  soluble  in  water  (1  part  dis- 
solves in  1.2  parts  of  water  at  12  degrees  C.)  which  permits  of 
rapid  absorption  through  the  pores.  Formaldehyde,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  very  soluble  in  water,  when  applied  to  the 
skin  quickly  hardens  the  surface,  making  it  impervious  to 
further  absorption.  In  fact,  the  property  of  formaldehyde  has 
been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive  perspiration." 

On  the  assumption  then  that  the  acid  of  the  perspiration  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  rash,  neutralization  of  this  acid  should 
prove  an  effective  preventive,  and  furthermore,  if  the  actual 
irritant  is  formic  acid,  neutralization  of  this  would  prevent  its 
action,  if  it  were  formed.  Any  substance  used  to  obtain  this 
result  should  be  itself  non-irritating  to  the  skin,  preferably 
neutral  in  character,  and  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  easily 
absorbed  by  the  skin.  Sodium  bicarbonate  or  "baking  soda" 
meets  all  these  requirements.  It  is  neutral,  quite  soluble  in 
water  (one  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  9.6  parts  of  tlie  salt 
at  20  degrees  C.)  and  non-irritating,  and  consequently  was  se- 
lected for  experimentation  as  a  preventive  means. 

In  applying  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  the  method  of  treatment 
employed  consisted  in  first  thoroughly  washing  the  affected  part 
with  soap  and  water,  drying  and  then  applying  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  bicarbonate,  allowing  this  to  dry  without  wiping. 
The  thorough  washing  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  allows 
better  penetration  of  the  bicarbonate  wash.  On  drying,  a  white 
film  of  the  salt  remains  as  a  thin  coating  which  adheres  with 
surprising  tenacity.  Two  applications  daily  were  made,  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  middle  of  the  shift.  Before  leaving  the 
factory  the  affected  parts  were  washed  and  no  further  applica- 
tion made  at  that  time. 

The  first  patient  on  whom  this  treatment  was  tried  responded 
rapidlj'.  The  solution  was  applied  to  the  arms,  face  and  neck, 
all  of  which  parts  were  affected.  In  the  course  of  a  week  all  the 
rash  had  completely  disappeared,  and  what  was  of  chief  interest, 
no  new  eruptions  had  developed.  Since  the  weather  was  fairly 
cool  during  this  period,  it  might  be  concluded  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  rash.  To  prove  other- 
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wise  and  eliminate  the  temperature  factor,  tlie  use  of  the  wash 
on  the  left  arm  was  discontinued  while  continuing  the  applica- 
tion to  all  the  other  exposed  parts ;  five  days  later  the  left  arm, 
and  the  left  arm  only,  was  broken  out  with  the  typical  rash. 
Thinking  possibly  that  this  might  be  due  to  more  frequent  con- 
tact with  this  arm  with  the  stock,  the  treatment  was  omitted 
from  the  right  arm  and  again  continued  on  the  left.  Four  days 
later  an  eruption  appeared  on  the  right  arm,  while  all  the  other 
parts  treated  with  bicarbonate  were  entirely  free  from  any 
dermatitis.  This  patient  used  bicarbonate  for  a  period  of  four 
weeks  and  during  that  time  had  no  sign  of  rash  except  on  the 
forearms  when  the  wash  was  omitted  as  previously  mentioned. 
Before  using  bicarbonate,  this  patient  had  had  the  rash  on  some 
exposed  part  of  his  body  almost  continuously  for  nearly  three 
months. 

A  squad  of  ten  men  was  selected  for  further  tests  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  bicarbonate  solution.  These  men,  selected  from 
the  various  departments  handling  this  stock,  had  all  been 
troubled  more  or  less  severely  with  rash.  This  squad  was  sup- 
plied with  the  bicarbonate  wash  and  carefully  observed  from 
day  to  day  during  a  period  of  two  weeks.  All,  without  excep- 
tion, showed  marked  improvement ;  the  old  rash  healed  rapidly 
and  no  new  eruption  developed.  During  the  course  of  these 
observations  there  were  several  very  warm  days,  W'hich  brought 
on  quite  a  wave  of  rash  among  those  not  being  treated.  Not  one 
member  of  the  squad,  however,  developed  any  rash  during  this 
hot  spell. 

On  the  strength  of  these  results  bicarbonate  solution  was  pro- 
vided, so  that  all  the  men  handling  the  raw  stock  containing  the 
hexamethylene-tetramine  could  obtain  it  if  troubled  with  this 
rash.  Though  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  as  accurate  data  on 
all  those  applying  the  solution,  the  reports  obtained  from  both 
the  foremen  and  the  men  using  the  solution  were  very  en- 
couraging. 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  held  at  Cleveland  on  October  4,  1919,  a  representative 
of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  stated  that  they  had  had  very  con- 
siderable success  in  combating  this  rash  by  using  an  aqueous 
solution  of  borax  containing  gum  arabic.  He  stated  that  this 
mixture  dried  with  some  difficulty,  and  they  had  installed  elec- 
tric dryers  to  obviate  this  trouble.  Though  the  writers  have  not 
had  opportunity  to  test  this  treatment,  they  feel  that  the  bicar- 
bonate solution  offers  a  much  simpler  treatment ;  it  dries  readily, 
is  free  from  the  alkaline  reaction  of  borax  and  in  addition  costs 
very  much  less. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  any 
preventive  or  prophylactic  solution  such  as  bicarbonate  of  soda 
or  borax,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of  a  substance  as  an 
accelerator,  it  docs  not  prohibit  its  use.  It  offers  a  better  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  certainly  than  that  offered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accelerators.  "Change  of  occupation,"  with  the  en- 
tailed loss  of  wages  and  curtailed  production,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  antidote,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employe  or  employer. 

The  use  of  the  bicarbonate  solution  is  attended  with  no  dis- 
agreeable results.  When  first  applied  to  a  severe  case  there  is 
considerable  smarting,  but  this  soon  stops  after  the  solution  has 
dried  and  the  patients  report  that  the  severe  itching  which  al- 
ways accompanies  this  rash  is  relieved  within  a  few  hours,  and 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
after  twenty-four  hours.  The  solution  can  be  applied  to  the 
face  and  neck  and  even  around  the  eyes  with  perfect  safety. 
This  is  of  particular  importance,  as  some  of  the  most  severe 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  face,  especially  around  the  eyes,  is 
affected.  A  case  which  recently  came  within  the  observation  of 
the  writers  was  that  of  a  man  whose  entire  face  was  inflamed 
to  such  an  extent  that  both  eyes  were  completely  closed.     Not 


only  was  the  face  affected,  but  also  the  arms,  shoulders  and 
legs.  This  case  was  so  severe  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  the  patient  to  bed.  Four  hours  after  the  first  application 
the  inflammation  had  subsided,  the  patient  stated  that  the  itching 
sensation  was  practically  gone  and  he  was  able  to  partially  open 
his  eyes.  At  the  end  of  ten  hours  he  was  quite  comfortable 
and  slept  through  the  entire  night.  This  was  quite  remarkable 
for  those  suffering  from  the  rash  complain  chiefly  of  being  kept 
awake  at  night.  Thirty  hours  after  the  first  treatment  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Though  the  bicarbonate  has  an  apparent  curative  effect,  it  is 
unquestionably  chiefly  preventive.  The  case  just  cited  seems  to 
contradict  this,  but  the  writers  feel  that  the  curative  action  was 
simply  due  to  arresting  the  further  action  of  the  absorbed  hexa- 
methylene-tetramine. The  chief  interest  in  this  treatment  is  the 
fact  that  further  development  of  new  rash  is  prevented,  and  the 
old  rash  is  thus  allowed  to  heal  without  further  infection. 

These  observations  are  published  with  the  realization  that 
they  represent  the  action  of  bicarbonate  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases,  but  the  rtsults  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  bicarbonate  can  be  successfully  used  in  controlling 
the  hexamethylene-tetramine  rash. 

In  presenting  this  paper  the  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  their 
appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  both  Dr.  D.  V.  McDonald, 
medical  director,  and  John  Young,  chief  chemist,  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


WESTINGHOUSE  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED. 

The  four  annual  War  Memorial  Scholarship  awards  of  $500 
each,  established  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  announced.  The 
following  men  were  successful:  Herbert  S.  Pahren,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  order  clerk  in  the  Cincinnati  office,  who  has  selected  for 
his  scholarship  a  technical  engineering  course  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Arthur  Marthens,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
of  the  cost  department,  who  has  chosen  a  course  in  electrical 
engineering  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  Paul  O. 
Langguth.  draftsman  in  the  engineering  department  at  East 
Pittsbugh,  who  has  selected  as  his  award  an  electrical  engineer- 
ing course  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Andrew  P.  Les- 
niak,  of  the  production  department  at  East  Pittsburgh,  who  has 
selected  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Two  classes  of  scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Westinghouse 
company : 

(a)  For  sons  of  employes  of  the  company  or  its  subsidiaries 
who  have  been  employed  for  five  years  or  longer. 

(b)  For  employes  of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  who 
have  been  continuously  employed  for  at  least  two  years  and  who 
shall  not,  on  September  1.  have  exceeded  the  age  of  23.  Not 
more  than  two  class  B  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  any  year. 

Each  scholarship  carries  with  it  an  annual  payment  of  $500  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years,  the  payment  to  be  applied 
toward  an  engineering  education  in  any  technical  school  or  col- 
lege selected  by  the  successful  candidate  with  the  approval  of 
the  scholarship  committee. 

These  scholarships  have  been  established  as  a  memorial  to  those 
employes  of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  who  entered  the 
service  of  their  country  during  the  war.  Four  awards  will  be 
made  each  year. 

UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTION  OF  BARYTES. 

The  crude  barj-tes  produced  and  marketed  in  the  United  States 
in  1918  was  155,241  short  tons,  one-fourth  less  than  the  quantity 
marketed  in  1917,  and  one-third  less  than  that  marketed  in  1916, 
according  to  statistics  collected  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  average  price  per  ton 
was  $6.73,  as  against  $5.66  in  1917  and  $4.56  in  1916. 
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Job  Analysis  and  Written  Standard  Practice. 


By  James  Wright   Cary. 


IT  USED  TO  BE  SAID  that  many  a  manufacturer  had  no  reliable  data 
concerning  costs.  This  was  doubtless  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  perhaps  is  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  man- 
agers have  failed  to  appreciate  the  exacting  requirements  of  a 
dependable  cost  department.  This  has  been  especially  true  of 
new  concerns,  frequently  composed  of  men  who  had  left  old  es- 
tablished institutions,  to  "set  up"  in  business  for  themselves,  and 
who  "carried  over"  data  considered  "near  enough"  to  afford  a 
working  basis. 

OBJECTIONABLE    PIECE    RATE    PRACTICES. 

Many  such  firms  endeavored  to  institute  a  "cost  department," 
making  time  studies  of  all  operations,  and  setting  piece  rales. 
Where  the  method  employed  was  crude,  the  results  were  unsatis- 
factory. Usually  this  worked  out  so  the  employe  could  not 
make  a  "living  wage,"  and  again  he  made  more  than  the  man- 
agement was  satisfied  the  work  was  worth.  To  adjust  this  the 
rate  was  sometimes  cut  down  to  what  it  was  thought  the  work- 
man should  be  allowed  to  earn.  This  practice  bore  the  usual 
fruit,  and  distrust,  dissatisfaction  and  inharmony  established 
themselves  in  place  of  those  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the 
perfect  working  of  any  manufacturing  establishment. 

So  many  manufacturers  committed  themselves  to  this  unscien- 
tific way  of  establishing  piece  rates,  that  the  very  term  became 
a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  average  workman,  and  so  remains 
to-day  in  many  localities.  This  attitude  of  the  worker  was  fos- 
tered by  labor  organizations,  and  it  is  only  of  recent  date  that 
they  have  softened  to  any  noticeable  degree  in  their  hostility  to 
any  factory  practice  that  includes  the  use  of  the  stop-watch  and 
time  studies  as  a  means  for  arriving  at  a  wage  rate.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  a  manufacturer  to  discover  that  while  "setting  a 
piece  rate"  was,  perhaps,  easy  enough — in  fact  too  easy — it  was 
commercial  suicide  to  "cut  it  down,"  and  there  are  some  who 
have  been  wise  enough  to  "let  the  rate  stand,"  no  matter  how 
much  a  workman  earned,  and  take  the  load  on  their  own 
shoulders  where  it  belongs. 

SCIENTIFIC  TIME  STUDY   THE  SOLUTION. 

This  leads,  naturally,  to  consideration  of  the  question :  Is 
there  a  scientific  way  of  determining  just  what  a  man  or 
machine  should  produce  in  a  given  time,  and  thereby  establish- 
ing a  wage  rate  that  will  be  just  to  workman  and  manufacturer 
alike?  Scientific  time  study  can  be  secured  by  means  of  written 
standard  practice,  but  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
"standard"  practice,  and  the  experimental  studies  that  ordina- 
arily  determine  what  the  standard  really  is.  Standard,  there- 
fore, is  something  scientifically  proved. 

BENCH    JOB    ANALYSIS. 

To  standardize  an  operation,  calls  for  job  analysis,  and  to 
analyze  an  operation,  all  the  factors  that  enter  into  or  effect  it 
must  be  considered.  Here  are  a  few  of  them :  consider  location 
of  workman  or  bench  as  to  light,  ventilation,  temperature, 
conveniences,  receipt  and  delivery  of  material,  his  bench,  its 
dimensions,  slope  or  tilt  and  height  as  adjustable  to  his  own.  Is 
its  arrangement  suited  to  the  job;  are  there  racks  or  holders  for 
tools ;  are  tools  properly  placed  during  work,  or  does  operator 
have  to  reach  for  them;  has  he  complete  equipment,  or  does  he 
have  to  borrow  or  lend?  Enumerate  tools  and  describe  them. 
Are  they  made  especially  for  this  work,  or  selected  from 
standard  makes  of  knives,  scissors,  wrenches,  hammers,  nip- 
pers, etc.,  and  simply  utilized  as  far  as  they  will  go  for  this 
work;  are  they  too  heavy,  or  clumsy;  do  they  "fit"  the  hand? 
While  in  use  are  they  dropped  upon  the  bench  "hit  or  miss"  to  be 


fumbled  for  when  again  required,  or  arc  they  placed  in  a  rack?  Is 
light  ample  in  source,  quality  and  quantity?  Is  any  part  of  the 
work  in  shadow  at  any  time?  Is  the  light  so  strong  as  to  affect 
the  eyes?  If  so,  does  operator  wear  shade,  colored  glasses,  gog- 
gles to  protect  from  dust  or  particles?  Docs  operator  stand  or 
sit  while  working?  If  former,  is  standing  necessary  to  proper 
production?  Is  work  tiring?  If  so  in  what  way,  and  to  what 
extent?  Is  there  an  allowance  for  fatigue;  rest  periods;  rest 
rooms?  If  operator  can  sit  at  option,  is  stool  or  scat  adjust- 
able to  height  of  bench  or  person ;  is  seat  large  enough ;  does  it 
interfere  with  quantity  or  quality  of  work  produced?  Toilet  and 
drinking  facilities:  are  they  sanitary,  modern?  Interference: 
consider  elements  that  might  interfere  with  maximum  production ; 
tools,  bench,  light,  conveniences  as  above  enumerated.  Work 
in  process :  are  materials  supplied  to  operatives,  or  do  they  go 
for  them,  or  wait  for  them?  What  is  the  length  of  round  trip; 
what  time  do  trips  require?  If  work  is  delayed  for  any  cause, 
give  actual  time  involved  and  production  lost,  and  calculate  the 
loss  over  a  given  period. 

MAKING  RECOMMENDATIONS. 
If  machine  operation  is  under  consideration,  a  proper  job 
analj'sis  would  note  light,  ventilation,  temperature,  conveniences, 
safety  appliances,  receipt  and  delivery  of  material,  sequence  in 
routing.  Describe  the  machine,  giving  particularly  details  essen- 
tial to  parts  prominent  in  its  operation.  Its  "make,"  registered 
number,  floor  space  occupied,  power  used,  size  of  pulleys,  belt, 
shafting,  speeds,  units  of  production  per  day  or  hour  as  now 
operated.  Consider  the  personnel:  number  of  workmen;  their 
duties.  Analyze  the  peculiar  adaptibility  of  each  to  his  share 
of  the  job:  size,  weight,  temperament,  experience.  Analyze  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  their  efficiency.  What  changes  would  you 
make  to  secure  best  results,  in  the  machine,  service,  manage- 
ment? Interference:  consider  elements  that  interfere  with  ef- 
ficient operation :  the  machine  itself ;  make,  year  made ;  is  it  up  to 
present-day  standards,  or  has  it  been  superseded  by  lated  models? 
If  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent?  Enumerate  and  de- 
scribe advantages  in  exchanging  old  for  new.  Show  in  what  way, 
and  how  soon,  such  changes  would  pay  for  themselves.  Con- 
sider method  of  service:  is  production  curtailed  on  account  of 
poor  routing,  defective  material,  non-delivery  of  supplies,  lack 
of  efficient  care  of  machine?  Consider  factors  in  operation: 
is  foreman  equal  to  requirements ;  number  of  men  married,  sing- 
le, native,  foreign ;  give  nationalities.  Attitude  of  foreman  to 
job,  to  factory,  toward  his  men.  How  are  they  paid:  day-work, 
piece-work,  bonus?  Is  the  compensation  adequate  to  the  character 
of  the  job?  Are  men  contented?  If  not,  give  reasons.  Are 
toilet  conveniences  close  by;  adequate?  Is  light  abundant  for 
the  work;  ventilation  and  drinking  water  what  they  should  be? 
Do  operatives  sit  or  stand  at  their  work?  If  they  sit  are  the 
seats  of  right  height,  size,  construction?  Is  work  exhausting?  If 
so,  what  provision  is  made  for  rest  periods ;  how  often,  how 
long?  Show  in  detail  the  effect  on  production  without  rest,  and 
the  result  with  periods  of  rest.  Recreation :  provisions  for  recre- 
ation. Is  there  a  circulating  library ;  day  or  night  school ;  recre- 
ation hall ;  music,  such  as  an  orchestra  or  band ;  athletic  club, 
factory  restaurant,  hospital  and  dispensary,  smoking  room?  To 
what  extent,  if  any,  do  the  men  on  the  job  under  examination 
avail  themselves  of  these  advantages?  Give  particulars  as  to  in- 
dividuals. 

MAKING   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  above  gives  an  idea  of  what  constitutes  job  analysis.  It 
would  be  modified  or  elaborated  tc  suit  requirements  or  the 
specific  ideas  of  the  analyist.    Having  written  up  the  history  of  a 
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job.  the  investigator  presents  his  recommcntlations.  Naturally 
he  must  be  prepared  to  back  them  up,  and  in  all  probability  give 
a  practical  demonstration  of  their  value  before  the  average  man- 
agement will  be  convinced  that  the  new  method  is  better  than  the 
old.  Fortunate  indeed  is  he  whose  recommendations  call  for 
changes  in  method  rather  than  in  machinery.  Changes  or  ad- 
ditions in  machinery  involving  large  expenditure  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  service  criticism.  Such  authorities  as  Taylor, 
Gannt,  Emerson,  Thompson,  Diemer  and  Lichtner,  however, 
could  be  induced  to  give  a  manufacturing  proposition  their  at- 
tention on  no  other  basis  than  that  their  recommendations  be  im- 
mediately carried  out.  Their  attitude  toward  every  proposition 
is  the  scientific  one.  To  be  scientific  a  process  must  be  perfected, 
otherwise  making  time  studies  and  setting  piece-work  rates 
thereon  accomplish  but  one-half,  and  the  less  important  half,  of 
what  should  be  attained. 

Assuming  that  the  management  stands  ready  to  make  all 
changes  necessary  to  secure  production  according  to  the  high- 
est standard  obtainable,  the  result  will  be  seen  in  machines  that 
run  at  proper  speeds,  that  are  properly  placed,  efficiently  served, 
and  can  be  made  to  produce  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  Studies 
then  made  to  determine  piece  rates,  if  made  by  an  engineer  prop- 
erly qualified  for  the  task,  will  be  dependable,  and  the  facts  thus 
secured  will  furnish  a  proper  basis  and  the  only  one  for  "\\'rit- 
ten  Standard  Practice." 

INSTRUCTION  CARDS. 

Having  evolved  a  "standard,"  the  next  step  is  to  put  it  in 
writing.  Preferably,  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  should  be  used 
and  kept  in  a  convenient  file  for  ready  reference.  In  conjunc- 
tion therewith  an  instruction  card  is  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
the  worker.  It  should  prescribe  the  tools  to  be  used,  the  time 
established  as  standard  for  each  step  in  the  sequence  of  product- 
ion, and  the  rate  of  pay.  A  drawing  or  photograph  of  the 
article,  with  dimensions,  would  be  a  valuable  addition,  together 
with  all  directions  necessary  to  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  In  standard  practice,  instruction  cards  are 
issued  that  they  may  be  conformed  to  in  all  particulars,  and 
where  the  article  to  be  made  is  new,  or  the  method  has  been 
changed,  their  proper  use  presupposes  the  special  training  of  the 
worker   by   an   instructor. 

THE   OBSERVER   AND   HIS    TASK. 

An  observer  "properly  qualified  for  the  task"  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  any  plan  for  estabUshing  a  "written  standard  practice" 
that  is  worthy  the  name.  To  quote  from  Gannt's  "Work,  Wages 
and  Profit,"  "Stop-watch  observations  done  inefficiently,  or  with 
ill-adapted  appliances,  or  by  poor  methods,  are  absurd,  and  serve 
only  to  bring  into  disrepute  all  work  in  which  the  stop-watch  is 
used.  Moreover,  such  use  of  the  stop-watch  justly  excites  the 
contempt  and  opposition  of  the  workman." 

First  of  all,  the  investigator  should  be  a  diplomat.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  workman  should  be  devoid  alike  of  patronage 
or  servility.  He  should  appreciate  fully  the  dignity  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  position.  He  should  seek,  first,  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  all.  Naturally  he  must  be  capable,  through  study  and 
training,  to  make  a  dependable  report  of  conditions  as  he  finds 
them,  backed  by  recommendations  that  will  appeal  alike  to  the 
workers  and  the  management  as  covering  changes  or  improve- 
ments that  will  work  out  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  all. 
SECURING    THE    COOPERATION    OF    THE    WORKER. 

If  workmen  have  been  paid  by  the  hour,  and  are  known  to  be 
hostile  to  the  term  "piece  work,"  why  make  use  of  it?  The 
declaration  that  the  rate  per  hour  for  all  sorts  of  work  will  re- 
main undisturbed,  would  at  once  dispel  any  latent  suspicion  that 
the  "time  study  man"  had  for  his  ultimate  object  the  "cutting 
down"  of  wages.  In  short,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  scientific 
management  in  any  real  sense  that  has  not  for  its  ultimate  ob- 


ject the  establishing  of  condition^  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  average  worker  to  increase  his  earnings,  conjointly 
with  an  increase  in  factory  output.  That  is  exactly  what  written 
standard  practice,  scientifically,  projected,  would  secure.  Given 
improvements  in  machinery  and  process,  how  then  to  secure 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  workers?  By  the  introduc- 
tion of  incentives  toward  greater  individual  interest  in  the  job, 
the  department,  the  shop.  Past  records  show  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction. Pay  a  substantial  premium  or  bonus  in  addition  to  the 
established  daily  wage.  Create  by  degrees  a  class  of  high-grade 
workmen,  setting  aside'  a  pan  of  the  factory,  where  practicable, 
in  which  they  would  work  together.  This  would  be  applicable 
in  shoe  making,  tire  building  and  other  work  where  a  large 
number  of  operatives  arc  engaged  in  making  some  one  article 
or  performing  identical  tasks.  Place  membership  in  this  class 
on  so  high  a  plane  that  none  but  the  most  competent  may  at- 
tain to  it,  and  make  their  reward  so  large  that  the  average 
man  or  woman  will  be  eternally  striving  for  admission  to  it. 
Go  a  step  farther;  give  an  additional  bonus  to  all  who  produce 
nothing  but  first-quality  goods  in  a  given  period.  Do  not  forget 
the  foreman.  Give  him  a  bonus  for  each  member  in  his  de- 
partment who  earns  one,  and  a  special  bonus  when  all  his  work- 
men make  a  perfect  score. 


CHILE    DEMANDING    AMERICAN    TIRES. 

Chile  is  rapidly  becoming  a  good  market  for  .'Kmcrican  auto- 
mobiles and  more  especially  for  American  tires.  The  people 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  war  and  the  well- 
to-do  are  substituting  motor  cars  for  their  carriages  in  the  cities, 
10  which  automobiles  are  largely  restricted  owing  to  poor  roads 
in  Chile,  which  people  of  moderate  means  have  discovered  the 
conveniences  of  certain  low-priced  American  cars. 

The  growth  of  United  States  exports  to  Chile  has  been  phenom- 
enal; in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  they  were  78  cars, 
valued  $109,982,  and  $2,844  worth  of  tires;  in  1918  the  figures 
were  220  trucks,  valued  $282,638,  with  3,390  passenger  cars, 
valued  $3,576,511,  and  tires  worth  $725,876,  while  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917-1918,  owing  to  war  conditions,  the  number  of  cars  sank 
to  152  trucks,  valued  $223,733.  and  1,057  passenger  cars,  valued 
$1,606,758  and  the  value  of  tires  exported  rose  to  $1,130,873.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  bad  roads  in  Chile  are  very 
liard  on  tires.  In  1913  the  United  States  had  8  per  cent  of  Chile's 
automobile  trade.    In  1917  its  share  was  95  per  cent. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  imports  go  to  Valparaiso,  whence 
many  are  sent  to  Santiago  and  the  interior,  but  the  imports  to 
Talcahuno,  to  Antofogasta  and  Iquique  in  the  nitrate  region  and 
Punta  Arenas  at  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  are  also 
considerable. 


UNITED    STATES    PARCEL    POST    TO    DUTCH    EAST    INDIES    AND 
ZANZIBAR. 

Parcel  post  service  is  now  in  operation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  islands  of  the  Netherlands  liast  Indies  producing 
riibber  and  gutla  percha.  The  list  of  islands  given  out  by  the 
post  office  is :  Bali,  Banca,  Billiton,  Dutch  Borneo.  Celebes.  Little 
Sunda,  Madura,  the  Moluccas,  Rioce,  Sumatra,  Dutch  Timor 
and  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

With  the  outlet  of  Uganda,  also  Zanzibar  and  the  neighboring 
island  Pemba,  there  is  now  parcel  post  service,  but  parcels  will 
be  delivered  only  in  the  towns  nf  Zanzibar,  Chaki-Chuki,  and 
W'cti,  on  Poniba  island. 


I.MPOKTS    OF    MANUF.UTURED   RUBBER    GOODS    FOR    GrEEI  K    .\ND   THE 

islands  of  the  Archipelago  amount  to  about  $200,000  a  year.  This 
used  to  come  from  Germany,  but  is  now  in  the  hands  of  French 
and  British  dealers,  including  about  $30,000  worth  of  belting  and 
$40,000  worth  of  tubing  of  all  kinds;  the  rest  is  made  up  of. 
waterproof  rubber  shoes,  pneumatic  tires  and  air  cushions. 
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Vulcanization   b>    the   Use   of  the   Sulphur   Reaction   Product 
of   a   Nitrogen   Accelerator. 


BRITISH  Patent  No.  130,857,  recently  granted,  covers  vulcan- 
ization of  rubber  by  the  use  of  the  sulphur  reaction  product 
of  a  nitrogen  accelerator. 

The  specification  states  that  in  the  curing  of  rubber  no  prac- 
tical or  commercial  product  has  ever  been  produced  from  the  re- 
action of  sulphur  with  caoutchouc  without  the  aid  of  a  nitrogen- 
containing  body  present  during  vulcanization.  This  nitrogenous 
body  may  be  found  in  natural  rubber  or  may  be  added  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  The  absence  of  all  nitrogen,  how- 
ever, gives  a  vulcanization  product  that  is  of  no  value  com- 
mercially. It  has  been  the  practice  to  add  to  the  rubber  before 
vulcanization  certain  nitrogen  bodies  (accelerators'),  which  ap- 
pear to  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  time  required  to  cure 
the  product  and  to  improve  its  properties. 

It  has  been  found  that  these  nitrogen  accelerators  are  not 
usually  the  ultimate  bodies  which  assist  in  the  vulcanization  of 
caoutchouc,  but  that  they  must  first  react  with  sulphur  and  that 
the  sulphur  reaction  product  thus  formed  is  the  agent  which 
either  aids  or  is  entirely  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  vulcan- 
ization of  the  rubber  with  sulphur. 

Although  this  principle  is  believed  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nized heretofore,  a  specific  example  has  been  proposed,  namely 
the  use  separately  as  accelerating  substances,  of  liquid  and  solid 
products  of  the  interaction  beween  paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline 
or  any  of  its  homologs,  and  sulphur.  The  use  of  these  partic- 
ular accelerating  substances  is  excluded  from  the  present  inven- 
tion. 

Vulcanization  of  rubber  under  this  invention  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  steps :  first,  the  production  of  a  sulphur  reaction 
product  of  a  nitrogen  accelerator,  and  second,  vulcanization 
proper,  the  reaction  product  being  incorporated  in  the  mix.  A 
number  of  advantages  result.  For  example,  the  temperatures 
used  in  vulcanization  of  caoutchouc  are  only  occasionally  and 
by  merest  coincidence,  those  most  suitable  for  a  reaction  be- 
tween sulphur  and  a  nitrogen  accelerator.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  the  use  of  hexamethylene-tetraminc,  the  reaction  with  sulphur 
is  violent,  and  produces  large  volumes  of  gas  including  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  other  malodorous  compounds,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  vulcanized  product  which  is  often  porous  and 
bad  smelling.  In  other  instances  the  temperature  of  vulcaniza- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  high  to  cause  satisfactory  reaction  be- 
tween the  nitrogen  accelerator  and  the  sulphur  and  the  accelerat- 
ing effect  is  partly  or  wholly  unattained.  For  example,  carbanilide 
is  almost  inactive  at  the  temperature  corresponding  to  40  pounds 
of  steam  pressure  (141.4  degrees  C.)  while  at  60  to  80  pounds 
pressure  (153  to  162  degrees  C.)  it  shows  very  valuable  qualities. 

By  carrying  out  the  reaction  between  the  nitrogen  accelerator 
and  the  sulphur  before  compounding  them  with  rubber,  the  ex- 
act temperature  best  suited  to  this  particular  reaction  may  be  em- 
ployed and  all  undesirable  by-product  be  removed  before  the  fin- 
ished reaction  product  is  introduced  into  the  rubber  mixing.  In 
many  cases  the  curing  value  referred  to  the  nitrogen  content  is 
more  than  doubled  by  using  the  sulphur  reaction  product  of  a 
nitrogen  accelerator  instead  of  the  nitrogen  accelerator  itself. 

A  mixture  by  parts  of  sulphur  1,  zinc  oxide  16,  and  plantation 
pale  crepe  rubber  16,  cures  to  the  best  product  in  from  2^  to 
254  hours  at  141  degrees  C.  The  addition  of  two  parts  of 
anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline  (methylene-aniline)  shortens  the 
cure  to  about  45  minutes. 

This  accelerator  when  caused  to  react  with  aniline  and  sul- 
phur forms  a  sulphur-nitrogen  compound  1%  parts  of  which  used 
in  place  of  the  anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline  in  the  above  mix, 


shortens  the  time  of  cure  to  20  minutes.  This  shortened  cure 
benefits  the  product  as  evidenced  by  higher  tensile  strength  and 
higher  modulus  of  elasticity. 

By  anhydro-formaldehyde-aniline  (methylene-aniline)  is  meant 
the  reaction  product  of  two  molecules  of  formaldehyde  on  two 
molecules  of  aniline,  giving  two  molecules  of  methylene-aniline 
which  polymerizes  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  a  di- 
polymer. 

EXAMPLE    I. 

The  preferred  method  for  producing  this  sulphur-nitrogen  ac- 
celerator is  as  follows :  210  parts  (one  molecule')  methylene- 
aniline  and  aniline  are  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser  for  five 
hours  at  195  to  198  degrees  C.  (thermometer  in  the  liquid).  The 
mixture  is  then  cooled  to  150  degrees  C.  at  which  point  the 
sulphur  is  added.  The  temperature  is  next  raised  slowly  to  175 
degrees  C.  and  held  until  56  to  60  parts  by  weight  (about  two 
molecules)  of  hydrogen  sulphide  are  lost.  The  free  aniline  is 
distilled  ofT  by  steam  distillation,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
the  aniline  from  the  reaction  mixture  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  product  will  cool  to  a  hard  brittle  mass. 

Thiocarbanilide  or  methylene-diphenyldiamine  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  foregoing  example  with  the  proper  precautions  and 
a  similar  product  may  be  produced  having  a  higher  curing  power 
than  the  original  base.  The  reaction  products  thus  obtained  when 
dried  are  suitable  for  use  in  rubber  mixings  and  show  many 
advantageous  properties  as  accelerators. 
EXAMPLE  n. 

Methylene-diphenyldiamine  198  parts  (one  molecule)  ;  sulphur 
64  parts.  These  ingredients  are  slowly  melted  and  heated  to  120 
to  150  degrees  C.  until  34  to  36  parts  (one  molecule)  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  has  been  removed.  The  reaction  product  is  then  steam- 
distilled,  removing  about  93  parts  (one  molecule)  of  aniline 
which  has  been  produced  during  the  reaction. 
EXAMPLE     III. 

Methylene-aniline,  210  parts  (one  molecule  of  di-polymer)  ; 
sulphur,  64  parts.  The  ingredients  are  slowly  melted  and  then 
heated  to  150  to  170  degrees  C.  until  34  parts  (one  molecule)  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  removed. 

There  is  also  produced  some  carbon  di-su!phidc,  which  may 
be  estimated  by  absorption  in  aniline  and  allowed  for,  although 
this  is  not  necessary.  The  product  is  then  steam-distilled  until 
no  more  aniline  will  come  over. 

EXAMPLE   IV. 

Straight  sulphur  reaction  on  tri-phenyl-guanidine ;  287  parts  tri- 
phenyl-guanidine ;  64  parts  sulphur.  The  mixture  is  heated  to 
225  degrees  C.  under  reflux  until  34  parts  (one  molecule)  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  lost.  The  compound  on  cooling  is  ground  and 
compounded  with  rubber  and  has  the  same  curing  power,  nitro- 
gen for  nitrogen,  as  tri-phenyl-guanidine  itself. 
EXAMPLE  V. 

Sulphur  on  tri-phenyl-guanidine  with  287  parts  tri-phenyl- 
guanidine  ;  186  parts  aniline ;  64  parts  sulphur.  The  mixture  is 
heated  gradually  to  236  degrees  C.  until  34  parts  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  has  been  removed.  In  order  to  raise  the  temperature 
the  aniline  must  be  partially  distilled  off  with  a  simultaneous 
evolution  of  gas.  'When  the  aniline  removed  equals  186  parts,  or 
nearly  so,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  has  reached  or  passed 
34  parts,  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  on  cooling  is  found  to  be 
a  hard  reddish-brown  resin  having  a  concoidal  fracture.  It  is 
equal  in  curing  power  to  tri-phenyl-guanidine. 

The  term  "nitrogen  accelerators"  is  intended  to  include,  with 
the  exceptions  cited  above,  all  of  those  nitrogen-containing  bodies 
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the  properties  of  which  are  such  that  they  tend  to  react  with 
sulphur  in  a  rubber  mixing  as  the  result  of  which  vulcanization 
is  elTected  or  expedited.  Many  substances  are  inherently  accel- 
erators in  this  sense  whicli  would  not  be  so  regarded  at  present 
because  their  accelerating  effect  cannot  be  obtained  under  the 
temperature  and  other  limitations  of  the  curing  process  itself 
In  addition  to  amino  bodies,  secondary  amines  and  imines,  sucl 
as  the  specific  nitrogen  accelerators  above  mentioned,  nitroso 
bodies,  except  paranitroso-dimethyl-aniline  and  its  homologs, 
cyanide  bodies,  such  as  sodium  ferrocj'anide,  and  protcids  and 


the  products  of  their  decomposition  and  hydrolysis,  including 
the  amino  acids,  and  such,  for  instance,  as  animal  glue  or  gelatine, 
give  good  results  when  employed  according  to  this  process. 

Although  in  some  respects  advantageous  to  limit  the  amount 
of  sulphur  to  that  required  for  reaction  with  the  nitrogen  acceler- 
ator, it  is  permissible  to  admix  with  the  nitrogen  accelerator  the 
entire  amount  of  sulphur  to  be  used  for  vulcanization.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  above  mentioned  compounds,  the  nitrogen- 
containing  bodies  used  contain  the  amino  group  or  a  substituted 
amino  group. 


Rubber  Tariffs  of  North  America. 


M.\.\UFACTURED  RUBBER  GOODS  Were  exported  in  1918  from  tlie 
United  States  to  the  other  countries  of  North  America, 
Canada  and  the  British  Colonies,  Mexico,  the  Central 
American  States,  Cuba  and  the  other  West  Indian  Islands  to  the 
amount  of  $10,417,390,  showing  the  same  steady  increase  that 
marked  each  year  of  the  war.  The  change  from  the  fiscal  j'ear, 
beginning  July  1  and  ending  June  30,  to  the  calendar  year  begin- 
ning January  1  and  ending  December  31,  renders  the  necessary 
comparisons  a  little  awkward,  for  the  1918  figures  are  identical 
for  six  months  with  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  The 
exports  in  that  period  were  $9,707,020  which  was  over  a  million 
and  a  half  more  than  the  $7,994,805  of  1916-17  and  that  exceeded 
by  much  more  than  two  millions  the  $5,664,173  of  1915-16,  which  in 
turn  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  the  $3,257,865  of 
1914-15,  the  first  year  of  the  European  war. 

That  figure  was  a  little  below  the  fairly  steady  average  of  the 
previous  years  which  was  something  under  four  million  dollars 
a  year. 

The  chief  customer  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  lines  save 
tires  was  Canada  which  took  $4,734,351  of  rubber  goods ;  Cuba 
was  next  with  $2,486,104  and  Mexico,  third,  with  $1,715,559;  far 
behind  followed   Panama  with  $287,286,  Jamaica   witli  $165,657, 


the  Dominican  Republic  with  $145,007,  while  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  which  now  belong  to  the  United  States,  bring  up  the  rear 
with  $14,427. 

Automobile  tires  form  the  largest  item  of  the  exports,  $4,- 
422,020;  of  these  Cuba  took  $1,454,090,  Canada,  $1,278,000,  and 
Mexico,  $999,569.  For  belting  and  hose  of  which  $1,552,974  was 
exported,  Canada  leads  among  the  purchasers  with  $511,381; 
Mexico  is  next  with  $459,325;  and  Cuba,  third,  with  $386,069. 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries  appear  in  the  list  for  the  first  time 
in  1918,  when  they  were  exported  to  the  amoimt  of  $412,801; 
previously  they  had  been  included  among  "other  manufactures" 
of  rubber  which,  with  them,  made  up  a  total  of  $2,815,326.  Rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes  combined  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  760,- 
041  pairs  worth  $1,358,372;  for  these  Canada  was  by  far  the  best 
customer,  taking  over  $900,000  worth  with  Newfoundland  next 
with  $250,000 ;  the  southern  countries  had  no  call  for  goloshes. 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  the  tariffs  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  North  America  show  the  competition  to  which  rubber 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  subject  under  existing 
tariff  conditions.  Owing  to  frequent  tariff  changes  the  figures 
and  information  given  below  should  be  periodically  verified  and 
small  trial  shipments  made  to  test  the  rates: 


EXPORTED     TO- 


UNITED  STATES   EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  TO  NORTH  AMERICA-1913-1918. 

Belting,  Drueeist~'  . ^ 

Hose,  and                    Boots.                             Shoes.  SeT  A^- 

Packing.       , -■■ „ * _^  Sundries. 


NORTI 


Pail 


$956 

British    Honduras    389 

Canada    511,381 

Central   American   States — 

Costa    Rica    6.067 

Guatemala 7,755 

Honduras    11.463 

Nicaragua     7,858 

Panama     79.545 

Salvador    7,577 

Mexico    459,325 

Miquelon,    Langley,    etc 35 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  26,783 
West  Indies- 
British — 

Barbados     1,896 

Jamaica     8.424 

Trinidad  and  Tobago..  8,618 

Other    British    2,961 

Cuba    386,069 

Danish      (Virgin     Islands. 

the   United   States) 1,182 

Dominican  Republic   17,894 

Dutch     831 

French     2.611 

Haiti    3,354 

•Totals,  North  America    $1,552,974 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18 $1,529,170 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17 1,171,463 

Fiscal    year,    1915-16 837,147 

Fiscal    year,    1914-15 627.696 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14 923,941 

Fiscal    year,    1912-13 1,328,305 

•Calendar   year    1918. 


Value. 


$1,144 
24.284 
22,994 


25,484- 

89,566  318.919 

96  76 

2.075  2.195 

146  14,713  11,645 

5,037  5,698 

7,177  31,695  29,0SC 

1.081  24,664  23,992 

7,095  1,165  748 

25,243  128,866  124,214 


1,883  1,829 

1,499  1.762 

3,087  2,123 

4,738  3,829 

83,593  65,922 


Valu 

$1,042 

855 

235,394 


3,766 

1,452 
1.195 


mobile. 
\;iUr-. 

$200 

4,882 

1,278,000 

5.851 
20,073 
22,014 
3,448 
117,442 


All  Other 
Rubber  Manu 

Value^  ' 

$2,278 

1,099 

1,730,564 


2.690 
7,761 
2.623 
1,970 


I 
107,752 
$147,710 
116,695 
59,878 
39.087 
42,712 
24.881 


$332,396 
$415,174 
303,635 
154,923 
104,100 
124,121 
80,939 


731 


193 
652.289 
418,946 
312,128 
163,234 
119,337 
135,952 
146,927 


304 
$1,025,976 
$381,355 
231,320 
113.365 
75,357 
82,899 
86,219 


1,336  30,435 

2,978  •  129,825 

5,438  90,862 

1.641  29,100 

88,561  1,454,090 

447  10.020 

4,364  95,511 

518  13,515 

42  47,684 

27,439 


426 


$412,801  $4,422,020 

$408,220  $4,474,713 

3,186,265 

2,184,874 

1,187,632 

1,254,200 

1,626,155 


12,814 

1.512 

1.349 

103,071 


2,S31 

$268,698 
$306,435 
362,547 
265,833 
146,186 
168.128 
197,530 


$2,402,525 
$2,191,951 
2,729,575 
2.108,031 
1,116.894 
1,276.084 
1,508,032 


$6,299 

32,175 

4,734,351 

16,357 
42,438 
50,907 
30,395 
287,286 
56,358 
1,715,559 
8,525 
318,519 


40,255 
165,657 
116,731 
41,100 
2,486,104 

14,427 
145.007 
16,883 
54.536 
37.571 

$10,417,390 
$9,707,020 
7.994.805 
5.664,173 
3,257,865 
3,829,373 
4,827,180 
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BERMUDA. 

F.quivalenU.— Found  Sterling,  normally  $4.86. 

All  soods,  with  a  few  exceptions  consisting  of  liquors,  spirits,  tobacco 
and  manufactures  llicrcof,  live  slock,  asricultural  products  and  pro- 
visions meal  patent  medicines,  creams  and  lotions,  are  liable  to  import 
duly  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition  to  this  duty,  a  surtax  is 
leviable  equal  to  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  duty  payable. 

Goods  imported  on  .nccount  of  the  local  government  by  any  officer  or 
committee,  being  the  property  of  the  public  or  purchased  at  public  expense, 
arc  exempt.  Fire  engines  and  all  other  articles  imported  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  of   Hamilton,  as   part  of   the   equipment   of  the   Hamilton  fire  brigade 

Persons  exporting  goods  are  entitled  on  certain  conditions  to  the  whole 
of  the  duty   paid  on  the  importation  thereof  when  the  duty  on  said  goods 

Dnwbacks  of  duties  arc  allowed  for  goods  sold  to  and  becoming  the 
property  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

BRITISH   HONDURAS. 

Equhalenls.— The   dollar,   equal   to   the   American   dollar,   is   the 

All  goods,  excepting  certain  articles  of  food,  aerated  waters,  liquors, 
spirits,  tobacco  and  manufactures,  explosives,  arms  and  ammuriition, 
jewelry,  lumber,  certain  oils,  opium,  perfumery,  phonographs  and  similar 
articles,  are  liable  to  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  including 
the  cost  of  packages  in  which  they  are  packed.  .   .      , 

Fire  extinguishing  apparatus,  accessories  and  appliances,  are  duty  tree, 
as  are  also  machinery— agricultural,  electrical,  marine,  mining  and  manu- 
facturing or  parts  thereof,  including  boilers,  belting,  steam  pipes,  packing, 
lagging,  fittings,  batteries  and  charges.  Unmanufactured  rubber  is  exempt 
from  duty;  on  chicle  there  is  an  export  duty  of  'A   cent  per  pound. 

CANADA. 

Equivalents.—^.  0.   p.   represents  the  words   "not  otherwise  provided  for." 
"Per  cent"  represents  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

British  Inter- 
Preferential  mediate      General 

Tariff                                                                                  Tariff.  Tariff.        Tariff. 

No                                                                                    Percent.  Per  Cent.   Per  Cent. 

CKVDE    RUBBER.    ITC. 

254.     Chicle  and  Pontianak  gums 5  7yi               7 'A 

616.  Rubber  and   gutta   percha.   crude   c.iout- 

chouc    or    India    rubber,     unniannfac- 

tured:    powdered    rubber    and    ru'.iber  _ 

or   gutta  percha  wsste 5  /  J4  7V5 

616a.  Crude    balata    Free  Free  Iree 

PASTES. 

618.     Rubber  cement   20  32/2  35 

BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

617.  India  rubber  boots  and  shoes 20  30  32H 

TIRES. 
592.     Tires    of    rubber     for    vehicles    of    all 

kinds,   fitted  or  not 27;/,  375^  A2'A 

OTHER    GOODS. 

407.  Wire,  single  or  several,  covered  with 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubber  o-  other  ma- 
terial, including  cable  so  covered ... .      25  35  37'/S 

562.  Oiled  silk  and  oiled  cloth,  and  tape  or 
other  textile,  rubbered,  flocked  or 
coated,  n.  o.  p 25  35  S?!/^ 

369.  Stockinettes  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  when  im- 
ported bv  manufacturers  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  for  use  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
in   their  own    f.actories 15  20  22>^ 

616.  Hard  rubber  in  sheets,  but  not  further 
manufactured  and  recovered  rubber 
and  rubber  substitute 5  7'A  7^ 

618.  All    manufactures   of   India    rubber    and 

gutta   percha,   n.   o.   p 20  32'/4  35 

619.  India     rubber     clothing     and     clothing 

waterproofed  with  rubber;  rubber  or 
gutta  percha  hose,  and  cotton  or 
linen  hose  lined  with  rubber;  rubber 
mats  or  matting  and  rubber  p,icking.      27'/S  i7'A  42H 

620.  Elastic  webbing,  over  one  inch  wide...      17!^  25  27^ 
676.     Rubber  bulbs,   for  vaccine  points,  when 

imported  by  manufacturers,  for  use 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  in  their  own   factory...  Free  Free  Free 

683.  Filets    of    cotton    and    rubber    not    ex- 

ceeding 7  inches  wide,  when  imported 

by   manufacturers   of   card   clothing..        5  7'A  7H 

684.  Rubber  thread,   not  covered 5  7 A  7yi 

742.     Hard    rubber,    unfinished,    in    tubes,    for 

fountain     pens,     when     imported     by 

manufacturers  of  such  pens 10  15  17J4 

747.  Paper  and  materials  of  paper,  gutta 
percha.  imitation  rubber,  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  music  rolls,  for  use 

only  in  their  own  factories 5  7i^  7A 

755.  Hard  rubber,  in  strips  or  rods,  but  not 
further   manufactured,    when   for   use 

in    Canadian    manuf.icfories 5  7 A  7 A 

The  rates  of  customs  duties,  set  forth  in  column  1,  "British  Preferential 
Tariff,"  apply  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  most  British 
colonies  and  professions  when  imported  direct  from  any  British  country. 
Crude  rubber  and  balata  imported  from  the  West  Indies  into  Canada 
come  under  the  preferential  tariff. 


Certain    French,    Dutch,    and    Belgian    goods    e.ijoy    the    benefits    of    the 
intermediate  tariff,  among  which  are: 
Tariff 
No. 
618.     Rubber   cement  and   all   manufactures   of   india    rubber,    n.    0.    p. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Equivalents. — Gold  colon,   45   cents;   kilo,   2.2.   pounds. 

CRUDE  RUBBER.  Duty  per 

Tariff  Kilo  in 

No.  Colons. 

57.     Crude    rubber   0.06 

PASTES. 

59.     Liquid  or  cement  for  repairing  lircs 0.20 

BELTING,  HOSE,  AND  PACKING. 

57.  Machine  belting  of  rubber 0.06 

58.  Machine  packing  of  rubber O.IO 

58.  Water  pipes  and  hose  of  rubber 0.10 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

62.     Garters,  shi.es,  boots,  heels 1.00 

TIRES. 

59.  Wheels  for  coaches  and   carriaees  with   rubber  tires 0.20 

59.     Rubber  tires  for  carriage*,  automobiles  and  other  vehicles...      0.20 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 

62.  Bed  sheets,  mattresses,  life  belts,  cushions,  nipples,  in- 
jectors, bottle  stoppers,  pipes,  and  all  other  articles  of 
rubber  or  gutta  percha,  n.  o    s.,  and  not  ornamented 1.00 

94.  Trusses,  suspensory  bandages,  pessaries,  bougies,  probes, 
elastic  stockings,  abdominal  belts  and  other  unenumer- 
ated  appliances  and  apparatus  for  surgical  purposes 1.00 

OTHER   GOODS, 

46.     Elastics    for    footwear 2.50 

48.     Elastics,    garters,    braces S.SO 

59.  Paving  skibs  of  rubber 0.20 

60.  Foot-wipers  and  similar  articles  of  rubber   and  cork 0.40 

62.  All   kinds  of  rubber  toys,   made  up   waterproofs  or  capes  of 

gutta  percha  and  rubber  on  or  in  combination  with  wool, 
or  wool  and  cotton,  vaporizers,  stoppers,  rubber  seals 
and   letters    1.00 

63.  Ornamental   wares  of  less  than  2  kilos,  in   weight  of  rubber 

or  indurated  gums,  fountain  pens 2.00 

The  duties  are  payable  on  gross  weight,  if  the  tariff  provides  that  the 
goods  are  chargeable  on  weight  without  any  deductions  for  packing  recep- 
tacle. If  the  receptacle  is  liable  to  a  higher  rate  of-  duty  than  its  contents, 
it  shall  be  assessed  separately.  Importd  goods  shall  pay  inclusive  of  all 
duties,  the  rates  leviable  thereon,  under  the  tariff,  besides  the  quay  due 
of  'A  centime  per  kilogramme.  Goods  which  under  contract  or  special 
laws  are  duty  free,  shall  pay  consular  fees,  except  as  to  those  which  are 
expressly  exemi)t  from  sucli   fees. 

Rubber  is  subject  to  an   export  duty  of   10   per  cent  ad  valorem. 

GUATEMAU^. 

£<;iiii'a/<-ii(i.— Peso    CIOO   centavos).  96  cents;   kilo,   2.2   pounds. 

Rubber  goods  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Guatemalan  tariff.  A 
decree  of  December  3,  1903,  establishes  a  duty  of  4  centavos  per  quintal 
(220  pounds)   on  goods  removed  from  the  Champerico  custom  house. 

Among  articles  paying  11 K  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  mentioned  pumps 
of  iron  with  or  without  hose,  for  mines,  fire-engines,  or  watering  purposes. 

On  rubber,  there  is  an  export  tax  amounting  to  10  pesos  per  quintal, 
gross   weight. 

HONDURAS. 

Equivalents.— S'lUer  peso    (100  centavos),  about   40  cents;   kilo,  2.2  pounds. 
CRUDE  RUBBER. 

Duty  Per 
Tariff  Half  Kilo 

No.  in   Pesos. 

411.  Crude   rubber  0.10 

BOOTS   AND    SHOES. 

255.     Top  boots  of  rubber 0.50 

1650.      Boots  and  shoes  cf  all  kinds 1.00 

TIRES. 
967.     Bicycle    tires    0.50 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 

83.     Air    cushion     0.10 

582.     Waterproof  aprons    0.50 

895.     Rubber   syringes    0.30 

1042.     Rubber    stockings    O.50 

1587.     Vaporizers     0.25 

OTHER  GOODS. 

171.     Rubber  buckets    0.25 

412.  Rubber  manufactured   into  articles  not  specified 0.50 

610.      Boots,     elastic     0.25 

792.     Rubber  manufactured   into  articles  not   specified 0.25 

829.     Gutta  percha  manufaclured  into  articles  not  specified 0.25 

946.     Garters     l.OO 

1268.     Waterproof    ponchos    0.35 

1190.     Balls    0.25 

1403.     Rubber  stamps  and  accessories 0.25 

1477.     Rubber   stoppers    0.20 

1499.     Waterproof  tissues,  not  specified 0.50 

Save  in  the  case  of  wood  for  building  purposes,  all  goods  enumerated 
in   the  tariff  of   Honduras  are  assessed   for   duty   on    gross  weight   per  half 

Importers  have  to  pay  for  the  cartage  and  stowage  of  goods  a  tax  of  50 
centavos  per  lOO  kilos,  which  the  customs  shall  levy  at  the  time  of  passing 
each   import   entry. 

Rubber,  the  produce  of  Honduras,  shall  pay  an  export  duty  of  3  pesos 
per  quintal. 
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NICARAGUA. 

C/iiifa/.-nfi.— Peso    (pai>crl,   about    17   cents;  kilo,   2.2   pounds. 

Duty  Per 
Tariff  Kilo,  in 

No.  Pesos. 

CRUDE    RUBBER,    ETC. 

199.     Irude  rubber  and  gutta  perclia.  in  slabs  and  rolls 0.75 

BELTING. 
35-1.     .Machine  belting  of  rubber 0.38 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
346.     Footwear  of  rubber  such  as  top  boots  and  waterproof  boots     1.13 

90.  Footwear  of  all  kinds,  n.  s..  including  gaiters  and  leggings, 

elastic  boots,  for  men  and  children 1.80 

91.  The  same,  for  women 1.80 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 
362.     Syringes    and    nipples 0.75 

OTHER    GOODS. 
330.     Napkin    rings   and   other   domestic   articles    of   rubber,   gutta 

percha,    etc 1.50 

349.  Manufactures  of  rubber  not  specified 1.13 

350.  Masks  of  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc 1.50 

846.     Cotton  elastic  tapes  and  cards  for  any  use 0.98 

862.     Cotton  boot  and  shoe  elastic 0.53 

906.     Cotton  elastic  suspenders,  garters,  belts 1.50 

1059.  Wool    elastic    ribbons 2.25 

1061.  Woollen   belts,    sash,    garters,   suspenders,    elastic   or   not 2.25 

1071.  Woollen  boot  and  shoe  elastic 0,53 

1 130.  Silk   elastic    ribbons 4.50 

1135.  Silk  boot  and  shoe  elastic 1.50 

1142.  Silk  garters,  belts,  suspenders,  elastic  or  not 4.50 

1484.  Bicycles  and  accessories 0.45 

1548.  Qoaks    and    capes   of    rubbered    cotton    or    linen    tissue    and 

similar  articles    for  men   and   women 0.75 

1549.  Cloaks,   capes  and   similar   articles  of   woolen    or   silk   tissue, 

for  men  or  women 2.25 

1576.     Toy   balloons    0.38 

1613.     Dress     shields     1.50 

1618.     Stamps   (seals)   of  all  kinds 0.75 

1625.  'Oil    cloth,    painted,    varnished    or    prepared    for    partitions 

and    flooring    0.19 

1626.  'The  same  for  carriages  and  tabic  covers 0.38 

A   decree   dated   November    13,    1895.    places   a   duty   of   four   centavos  on 

each    pound   of   rubber   e.xported    from    the    Department    of   Zelaya,    District 
of  Siquia,  region  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios. 

'Tariff  Nos.   1625  and   1626  include  cloth  covered  with   rubber  or  varnish 

PANAMA. 

EguivaIetits.—r,3\hoa.   1   dollar;   kilo,   2.2   pounds. 

For    the    purpose   of   collecting   duty,    merchandise    are    divided    into    four 

classes: 

1.  .Articles  free  from  payment  of  the  tax. 

Among  these  articles  are  included  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  and  articles  imported  by  the  local  government. 

2.  All  merchandise  not  specified  in  the  first  and  third  class  will  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  A.  paying:  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  B,  paying 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To  group  A  belong  various  kinds  of  provisions, 
oils,  cement,  barbed  wire,  hatchets  and  similar  tools,  books,  printed  matter 
not  coming  through   the   post,  jute  and  hennequin  bags. 

All  other  articles  belong  to  group  B. 

The  20  per  cent  on  articles  in  group  B  will  not  become  effective  without 
taking  into  account  that  provided  for  in  Article  121  of  the  Constitution, 
and  after  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in   accordance   with    what   is   laid   down  by  the   Taft   Convention. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  spirits,  alcoholic  and  soft  drinks;  passengers' 
baggage  when   its  weight  exceeds  that  established  by  this  tariff, 

SALVADOR. 

Equhalcnts. — Peso,    nominal    value    96    cents;    real    value    about    38    cents; 
kilo,    2  2   pounds. 

Duties  Per 
Tariff  Kilo  in 

Nos,  Pesos, 

CRUDE   RUBBER. 

243,  Unmanufactured   rubber    0.10 

BOOTS   AND    SHOES. 

246,     Boots,    shoes,   leggings l.OO 

BEL'HNG,    HOSE   AND   PACKING. 

242,  Rubber  in   belts  or  as  packing O.Ol 

244,  Hose   or   water   pipes 0.30 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 
98.     Suspensories,  trusses,  all  kinds  of  bandages,  syringes,  nursing 

bottles,    breast    pumps,    cupping    glasses 0,40 

OTHER  GOODS. 

10,  Cotton   elastic    for  shoes 0.35 

32.  Woollen   clastic    for   shoes 0,50 

36.  Other  woolen   elastic   bands 1.50 

37.  Braces,  garters,  etc.,  of  woolen  elastic  webbing 2.00 

44  Silk  elastic  for  shoes 1.00 

50,  Other    silk    elastic    3.00 

54.  Linoleum    and    other    fabrics    coated    with    rubber    or    wax, 

for   floors    0.30 

55.  Unspecified   cloth    coated   with    wax   or   rubber   for   table   or 

furniture  covers,  etc 0.40 

243.  Rubber,     for    flooring 0.10 

245.  Toys,  jewelry  and  other  unspecified  articles 0,60 

246.  Cloaks  or  other  garments;  dress-preservers,  billiard  cushions, 

cord  for  catapults,  etc 1 .00 

314.     Flasks,  covered  with  gutta  perclia 0.30 


By  a  commercial  convention  between  France  and  Salvador,  France  is 
entitled    to   the    minimum   tariff   rates   on    rubber   imported    from    Salvador. 

Among  French  goods  entering  Salvador,  unspecified  articles  of  rubber 
pay  a  duty  of  0,45  peso.     This  tariff  is  also  applicable  to  Germany. 

According  to  a  law  of  April  4,  1911,  there  is  an  export  tax  on  rubber 
amounting   to    1.20   jjcsos  per   quintal,   gross   weight. 

The  import  duties  on  all  goods  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the  Republic 
are  increased  by  20  per  cent  in  American  gold. 

MEXICO. 

Equivalents. — Silver  peso,  49  cents;  kilo,  2.2  pounds;  n.  s.  m,,  not 

specially  mentioned. 

Tariff  Duties. 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  PACKING.  ^'"°*' 
654.     Rubber     machinery      belts,      belts      of      tarred      cotton      or 

licmp    kilo,   gross  0.25 

661.     Rubber  hose,  over  15  millimeters  in  external  diameter,  even 

combined  with  cloth kilo,  legal  0.15 

677.     All  kinds  of  packing kilo,  gross  0.05 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

687.  Rubber  footwear,  also  that  containing  cloth kilo,  legal     1.00 

TIRES. 
633.     Rubber   tires   of   all    kinds    for   automobiles,    even    with   parts 

of   leather;    inner   tubes kilo,   gross     0.75 

OTHER    GOODS, 

352.  Elastics      of      cotton      and      rubber,      over      4      centimeters 

wide    kilo,  legal     0.75 

353.  Elastics    of    cotton     and     rubber,     not     over     4    centimeters 

wide    kilo,  legal     1.25 

445.  Elastics      of       wool       and       rubber,      over      4      centimeters 

wide   kilo,  legal     1.25 

446.  Elastics     of    wool     and     rubber,     not    over     4     centimeters 

wide   kilo,  legal     2.00 

504.  Elastics  of  rubber  and  silk  (pure  or  mixed  with  other  fibers). 

over   4   centimeters  wide kilo,   legal  3,00 

505,  The   same,  up  to  4  centimeters kilo,   legal  5,00 

652,     Articles   n.   s.    m.   of  gutta   percha,   celluloid,   rubber   or   rub- 
bered   cicth kilo,    legal  0.60 

684.  Rubber  erasers,   rubber   tire   cement itiVo,  legal    O.60 

688.  Rubber   in    sheets,    all   kinds kilo,   legal     0. 12 

689.  Dental     rubber     kilo,  legal     4,00 

An  export   duty   cf   6   per   cent   ad   valorem   is   levied   on   guayule    plants 

and    other    rubber-yielding    plants    (on    rubber    content),    also    a    dutj-    of    4 
per   cent    ad    valorem    on    guayule    rubber. 

By   legal   weight   is   understood   the   weight   of  the  goods   in   the  internal 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Ef/uira/fii/j.— Dollar,    same    as    United    States   dollar. 

BELTING  AND  HOSE. 

Tariff  Duty  Rates, 

No.  ad  Valorem. 

12.  Belting  of  leather  or   other  material 107o 

82.     Rubber    or    gutta    percha    hose,    and    cotton    or    linen    hose 

lined  with  rubber  or   gutta   percha 40% 

BOOTS   AND  SHOES. 

82.     India   rubber  boots  and  shoes 40% 

TIRES. 
32,     Rubber    tires    for    carriages 20% 

13.  Bicycles,  tricycles  and  parts  n.    c.    s 40% 

OTHER    GOODS, 

54.     Diving    apparatus     10% 

82.     Rubber  clothing  and  clothing  made  waterproof  with  rubber.     40% 
82.     All  other  manufactures,  in  part  or  in  whole,  made  of  rubber 

or    gutta    percha <0% 

131.     Elastic   webbing;   round   and   flat   garter   elastic 25% 

134.     All    kinds    of    rubber    erasers 35% 

Articles  imported  bv  the  local   government,  charitable  donations  of  cloth- 
ing,   etc,   supplies,   stores   and    donations    for   the   Moravian   missionaries  on 
Labrador  and  for  the  Deep  Sea  mission  (under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  me  made  by  the  governor  in  council),  are  exempt  from  duty. 
BARBADOS. 
Equivalents. — Money  and   weights,  same  as  Great  Britain. 
The  general  tariff  places  a  duty  of    U|'4    per  cent  ad  valorem  on   India 
rubber  goods.     The   preferential  tariff  for  Great  Britain  and  British  coun- 
tries on  the  same  articles  is  9  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  goods  imported  by  the  governor  of  the  island  or  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, are  exempt,  also  machinery  belting. 
JAMAICA. 
All  goods,  other  than  liquors,  live  stock,  provisions,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions, lumber — which  pay  specified  duties — and  agricultural  implements, 
tools,  electrical  and  gas  ppparatus,  bagging,  printed  matter;  provisions, 
stores,  etc,  for  government  use,  certain  medicines,  machinery,  manufac- 
tures of  metals,  plants,  educational  articles — which  are  duty  free — are  liable 
to   a   duty   of   10  per  cent   ad    valorem, 

TRINIDAD    AND    TOBAGO. 

Manufactures  of  India  rubber  are  subject  under  general  tariff  to  a  duty 

of    10   per   cent    ad   valorem,    while    products   of   Great    Britain    and    British 

countries   enjoy   a   preferential   tariff,    which   puts   a   duty   of  8   per  cent   ad 

valorem    on    these    goods. 

Balata,  crude  rubber,   and  chicle  are  duty-free. 

CUBA. 

Eqiiivalen'.s. — Peso.   60   cents;   kilo.   2,2   pounds. 

Tariff  Duties  in 

No.  Dollars. 

CRUDE  RUBBER,  ETC. 

78c,  Rubber    and    gutta    perel.a 100  kilos     3.00 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
314a.  "Boots    and    shoes kilo    0,32!^ 
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227.     Solid  and  pneumatic  tires  for  motorcycles  and  automobiles, 

and   all   other    vehicles 25%  ad  valorem 

OTHER  GOODS. 

309o.  'Hose    and    piston    packing kilo  O.OS 

314a.  'Waterproof,    rubbered,    cotton,    tissues kilo  0.32i4 

314.     ^Waterproof    fabrics,    for    raincoats kilo  0.25 

314fr.  "Waterproof,    rubbered    silk    and    woolen    fabrics    for    rain- 
coats      kilo  0.65 

309b.  »A11    other    articles kilo  0.20 

'Twenty  per  cent  tare  allowance. 
'Other   waterproof   fabrics   for   raincoats,   kilo,  0.50. 

Manufactures  of  articles  under  No.  314  shall  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of 
30  per  cent,  except  boots   and   shoes. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Equivalents. — The   American    gold   dollar   is   the    standard   in    force.      Kilo, 
2.2   pounds;  g.  w.,   gross  weight;   n.   w.,  net  weight. 

CRUDE  ErBBER,  ETC. 
Tariff  Duty 

No.  Rates. 

1093.  Crude   rubber,   waste   and   scrap    (n.    w) kilo  $0.20 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  PACKING. 
1093&.  'Packing,   not  in   sheets,   of  rubber,   pure   or  combined  with 
any    material,    including    piston     packings    valve    packing, 

etc.;   and   rings,   discs,   gaskets,   washers    (n.   w.) kilo     0.25 

1693a.  Rubber    or    gutta    percha   in    sheets,    combined    or    not    with 

other   material   for   packing    Cn.w.) kilo  $0.20 

1093c.  Driving    belts    of    rubber    combined    with    other    material, 

n.    w kilo    0.30 

466.     Hose    of    cotton    or    other    fiber,    combined    with     rubber. 

n.    w kilo     0.10 

1093d.  Hose  of  rubber  combined  with  other  materials   (n.   vi.)  .  .kilo     0.10 
(The  weight  of  hose   fittings  shall  be  included,   if  attached.) 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

1094rf.  Boots    and    shoes    of    rubber,    combined    or    not    with    other 

material     (n.     w.) kilo     0.25 

TIRES. 
1094a.  Rubber  tires,  combined  or  not  v.ith  other  matreial,  and  inner 

tubing,    for   all   kinds   of   vehicles    (n.    w.) kilo     0.80 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES. 

237.     Ear  trumpets  and  cupping  glasses  of  rubber  (n.  w.) kilo     2.00 

1094?.  Water    bott'es,    caps,   syringes,    ice   and   urinal   bags    (n.    w.) 

kilo     1.00 
1094f.  Rubber    nipples,    fittings    for   nursing   bottles,    teething   rings 

and    similar   articles    (n.    w.l kilo     1.00 

109S|r.  Hard    rubber   syringes  and  syringe   tips    (n.    w.) kilo     2.50 

1095.     Dental    rubber    (n.    w.) kilo     2.50 

OTHKE  GOODS 

302a.  Copper   wire   covered    with   rubber   or    other   insulating   ma- 

terial  other  than   silk  or  wool    (n.   w) kilo  0.30 

458.  Cotton  elastic  bands  up  to  5  millimeters  wide 100  meters  0.75 

458a.  The  same,  wider,  for  each  centimeter  or  fraction  thereof  in 

width     IWmeters  1.50 

(Note. — The  same  rate  shall  be  applied  to  cotton  elastic  textiles  manu- 
factured with  threads  of  rubber.) 

459.  Elastic    cotton    suspenders dozen  2.0O 

460.  Elastic  cotton  garters,  arm  bands doxen  pairs  0.6O 

And   in   addition    (n.    w.) kilo  0.60 

461.  Other   made  up   articles   of  cotton   elastic    fabric,   bands,   rib- 

bons,   tapes    (n.    w.) kilo  2.50 

468.  Waterproof   textiles   of   rubber   and   cotton    (n.    w.) k,lo  0.30 

469.  Ponchos  and  blankets  of  cotton  and  rubber   fabric dozen  8.O0 

470.  Coats,   capes,   overcoats  of   waterproof   fabric   of  cotton    and 

rubber     dozen  12.00 

471.  Trousers    of    cotton    rubber-waterproofed dozen  5.50 

472.  Hats.    caps,    headgear    covers    and    similar    small    articles    of 

waterproof   cotton   and   rubber    fabric dozen  2.40 

(Note. — Any  articles  in  paragraphs  470,  471,  472,  when  of  sizes  suitable 
only  for  children's  wear,  shall  pay  60  per  cent  of  the  duties  provided  for  in 
said   paragraphs.) 

473.  Dress   shields   of   cotton    and   rubber dozen  pairs  1.20 

474.  Articles,   n.  e.  s..  made  of  textiles  of  rubber  and  cotton  or 

cotton    textiles   waterproofed    with    rubber    (n.    vi.)....kilo  0.45 

1094.  Tubing   of    rubber    or    gutta    percha.    combined    or    not    with 

other  material,  with  or  without  accessories   (n.  w.) kilo  0.60 

10946.  Rubber  hat   forms    (n.   w.) kilo  0.60 

1094c.  Mats  and   matting    (n.    w.) kilo  0.25 

1094^.  Rubber  tvpe  and  stamps  (n.  w) kilo  1.50 

1094fe.  Rubber   erasers    (n.    w.) kilo  0.80 

1094i.    All   other   articles   of  soft   rubber   not   elsewhere   mentioned 

(n.     w.)     kilo  1.00 

1095o.  Rulers  of  hard  rubber  combined  with  other  material.  .(fo«>i  0.50 

And   in   addition    (n.   w.) kilo  1.00 

1095ft.  Hard    rubber    pen    holders dozen  O.50 

And   in   addition    (n.    w.) kilo  1.00 

1095c.  Fountain  pens,  with   or  without  gold  nibs  and  with  parts  or 

ornaments   of   gold,   silver,    mother-of-pearl,    etc dozen  12.00 

1095<i.  The  same,  with  gold  nibs  and  not  ornamental dozen  6.00 

109Se.  The  same,  plain  with  other  nibs  and  styles  of  hard  rubber, 

dozen  1.50 
1095/.  Hard  rubber  trays  for  developing  or  other  purposes  (n.  w.). 

kilo  0.75 
1095/!.  Hard   rubber   cigar   or   cigarette   holders,   and   mouth   pieces 

for   pipes    (n.    w.) kilo  3.00 

1095i.    Hard   rubber  combs  and  hair   ornaments   (n.   w.) kilo  2.00 

1095/.    Other    articles    of    hard    rubber     not     specially     mentioned 
(n.    w.)    kilo  2.50 

'Tare  allowance   10  per  cent 


ST.   PIERRE  AND   MIQUELON. 

EquKalent.— Franc,    nominal    value    20    cents;    kilo.    2.2    pounds;    n.,    net 
wei?ht. 
Tariff  '  Duties, 

245.  India    rubber,    gutta    percha    and    asbestos    manufactures    of 

any  style,  including  clothing,  made  up  or  not.  .100  kilos  n.  70.00 

246.  Boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  or  rubbered  tissues.  ..  100  ifei/oj  n.  40.00 

HAITI. 

Equivalents. — Gourde.    96'j    cents;    ell.    46.77    inches. 

Tariff  Duties, 

No.  Gourdes. 

355.     Rubber  slippers,   or  slippers  with  rubber  so\<:s. .  .dozen  pairs     0.75 

413.     Mackintosh    coats    each     1.00 

555.  Garter    elastics     ell    0.02 

556.  Boot    elastics     ell    0.04 

710.     Erasers     dozen     O.05 

1365.     Rubber    stamps    each     0.10 

The  following  surtaxes  are  levied  on  imports:  50  per  cent.,  33 J/^  per 
cent,  in  gourdes,  and  25  per  cent  in  gold.  A  law  of  August  20.  1909. 
authorizes  the  government  to  levy  a  further  surtax  of  15  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate    import    duties. 

BRAZILIAN   CONSULAR  INVOICE   RULING  REVOKED. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  a  successful 
outcome  of  its  fight  against  the  adoption  of  the  Brazilian  Consular 
Invoice  Bill,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  October  1.  The  ruling 
provided  that  consular  invoices  should  contain  a  clear  definition 
of  the  goods  shipped,  instead  of  general  terms,  as  previously. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  general  designations,  such  as 
"cotton  goods,  not  specified,"  "chemical  products,  not  specified," 
etc.,  would  have  been  prohibited.  The  exporter  of  chemicals 
would  have  been  obligated  to  specify  each  product  by  its  scientific 
or  commercial  designation.  It  was  required  that  the  materials 
composing  the  article  or  entering  into  its  manufacture  be  specified. 
In  the  case  of  textiles  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  state  the 
name  of  fibers  or  materials  which  entered  into  its  fabrication, 
such  has  cotton,  silks,  linen,  etc. 

In  short,  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  rule  would  have 
placed  so  great  a  burden  on  American  exporters  that  it  would 
have  discouraged  firms  in  developing  their  business  with  Brazil, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  export  trade  are  due  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  its  success  in  bringing  about  the  annulment  of 
this  objectionable  ruling.. 


AMERICA'S    ANNUAL   TIRE   BILL   $1,000,000,000. 

In  emphasizing  the  importance  of  more  and  better  roads,  M. 
O.  Eldridge.  director  of  roads  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, states  that  forty  million  tires  are  required  annually 
as  equipment  and  renewals  for  the  seven  million  passenger 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  in  use  in  the  United  States.  At 
an  average  cost  of  $25  each  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  tires 
is  $1,000,000,000.  Hence  it  is  high  time  to  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  the  various  road  surfaces  on  the  motor 
vehicle  instead  of  considering  only  the  damage  by  the  motor 
vehicle  to  the  road. 


TIRES  DELIVERED  BY  AIRPLANE. 

The  efficacy  of  rush  deliveries  by  airplane  was  convincingly 
demonstrated  recently  when  an  aviator  carried  a  shipment  of 
seven  Diamond  tires  from  Seattle  to  Everett,  Washington,  to  fill 
a  hurry-up  order.  The  delivery  was  made  forty-five  minutes 
after  John  K.  Healy  &  Co.,  at  Everett,  put  in  a  long  distance  call 
to  the  Seattle  branch.  The  tires  were  carried  on  the  right 
wing  of  a  Boeing  seaplane  and  were  dropped  directly  in  front 
of  the  Healy  store  as  the  plane  went  by. 


AMERICAN  MOTOR  CARS  AND  TIRES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

In  the  Philippines  in  1918  there  were  registered  4318  automo- 
biles of  114  different  makes,  carrying  22,817  passengers.  Trucks 
numbering  567,  able  to  carry  1052  tons  of  goods,  or  6.345  pas- 
sengers, were  also  registered.  The  makes  were  almost  entirely 
American.  As  there  are  few  railroads  in  the  islands,  automobiles 
are  now  becoming  important  in  transporting  freight,  and  British 
consuls  are  urging  British  manufacturers  to  compete  for  the 
business. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are   Doing. 

The  Nature  of  Vulcanization.' 

By  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens? 
Part  II.     {Continued.) 

THE   ACTION   OF  SOLVENTS  ON   VULCANIZED   RUBBER. 


PORTIONS  of  the  four  vulcanized  samples  were  kept  for  3 
niunlhs  at  winler  temperatures  and  other  portions  for  the 
same  period  in  an  incubator  at  30  degrees  C.  On  examining 
the  specimens  for  solubility  in  benzene,  those  specimens  preserved 
at  winter  temperatures  were  somewhat  less  soluble,  the  specimen 
(2)  now  behaving  similarly  to  specimen  (3)  when  originally 
tested.  Those  specimens  kept  at  30  degrees  C.  were  more 
altered,  being  still  less  soluble;  thus  (1)  could  no  longer  be 
dissolved  in  benzene  on  standing  overnight  and  shaking.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  all  specimens  dissolved  to  a  large  extent  in 
benzene  when  left  long  enough  immersed  in  the  solvent. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove 
the  last  traces  of  free  sulphur  from  an  unvulcanized  mixture  of 
rubber  and  sulphur.  Thus  the  following  figures  were  obtained 
on  the  analysis  of  an  unvulcanized  mixture  of  90  parts  of  rubber 
and  10  parts  of  sulphur  before  and  after  extraction  for  one 
week : — before  extraction,  9.84  per  cent  sulphur.  After  extraction, 
0.13  and  0.12  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  unvulcanized  mixture  dissolved  more  readily  in  benzene 
than  sample  (1)  above.  A  diflFerence  could  be  detected  in  the 
physical  properties  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  sample  (1) 
showed  the  effect  of  vulcanization  to  a  slight  degree. 

Solvent  Action  of  Benzene  on  Fully  Vulcanized  Rub- 
ber. Although  benzene  has  but  little  solvent  action  on  fully 
vulcanized  rubber  in  the  cold,  I  find  that,  by  prolonged  extrac- 
tion of  the  acetone-extracted  rubber  in  a  Soxhlet  at  the  boiling 
point,  a  considerable  proportion  may  be  dissolved.  The  ex- 
tracted rubber  tends  to  solidify  on  the  sides  of  the  flask  in 
which  the  solvent  is  boiled,  but  part  remains  in  solution.  On 
evaporation  of  the  benzene,  the  rubber  remaining  no  longer 
dissolves  appreciably  when  fresh  benzene  is  added  and  set  aside 
in  the  cold  or  the  liquid  boiled.'  In  this  respect  the  solution 
of  vulcanized  rubber  obtained  resembles  that  produced  by  the 
action  of  ultra-violet  rays  on  a  solution  of  raw  rubber  and 
sulphur  in  benzene  (Helbronner  and  Bernstein,  "Coj)j/'(w/?(?niM," 
1914,  158,  1343).  The  recovered  rubber  is  of  inferior  physical 
properties.  The  following  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  possible  to  separate  vulcanized  rubber  into 
parts  containing  different  proportions  of  "combined"  sulphur. 

Two  samples  of  vulcanized  rubber,  A  and  B,  were  extracted 
with  acetone  at  the  boiling  point  for  one  week  and  the  combined 
sulphur  estimated.  Parts  of  the  extracted  rubbers  were  dried, 
weighed,  and  similarly  exhaustively  extracted  with  benzene  at 
the  boiling  point  for  one  week.  The  extracted  rubber  was  dried 
and  weighed,  and  the  sulphur  estimated  in  the  residue. 

Benzene  extract:  (A)  30.8  per  cent;  (B)  13.7  per  cent.  Sulphur 
content  of  residue  before  benzene  extraction:  (A)  3.80,  3.80  per 
cent;*  (B)  8.64,  8.77  per  cent  Sulphur  content  of  residue  after 
benzene  extraction:   (A)  3.85,  3.86  per  cent;   (B)  8.35  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  an  appreciable  proportion  of 
the  vulcanized  rubber  was  dissolved  by  the  benzene,  the  residue 
of  A  contains  the  same  percentage  of  sulphur  as  the  original 
acetone-extracted  rubber,  and  the  residue  of  B  almost  as  much. 

•Continued  from  The 

»Dr.    H.    P.    Stevens 
dustry,"    July    15.    1«19. 

.'The  rubber  sometimes  dissolves  when  covered  with  benzene  and  set 
aside  for  two   or  three  months. 

'Here  and  subsequently  duplicate  figures  give  the  results  of  duplicate 
uialyscs. 


The  benzene  extractions  were  now  repeated  with  portions  of 
the  acetone-extracted  rubbers,  A  and  B,  which  had  been  put 
aside  for  2^3  weeks  in  the  dark.  The  benzene  extracts  were 
{.\)  53.3  per  cent;  (B)  53.1  per  cent. 

That  is  to  say,  the  benzene-soluble  had  increased  to  over 
50  per  cent  in  the  course  of  aging.  I  have  already  drawn 
attention  (8th  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  1910, 
25,  585;  "Kolloid  Zeilschrift,"  1914,  14,  %)  to  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration that  rubber  undergoes  after  it  has  been  extracted  with 
acetone,  particularly  when  vulcanized.  Such  "perished"  or 
"resinified"  rubber  is  readily  soluble  in  benzene.  In  the  above 
cases  the  extract  had  the  physical  properties  of  a  rubber  rather 
than  of  a  resin,  although  it  underwent  a  further  change  on 
keeping,  becoming  brittle  and  "resinous."  It  was  also  found  that, 
on  keeping  the  above-mentioned  acetone-extracted  rubber  for 
S — 6  weeks,  it  dissolved  completely  in  benzene  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  amount  of  a  flocculent  precipitate,  probably  due  to  the 
protein  constituent  of  the  original  rubber.  The  benzene  solution 
when  evaporated  gave  a  varnish-like  film,  moderately  hard  but 
inelastic.  Portions  of  the  extracted  rubber  and  the  extracts  of 
A  and  B  were  analyzed. 

The  extracted  rubber  contained  (A)  3.57,  3.59  per  cent; 
(B)  8.57,  8.38  per  cent  sulphur;  and  the  benzene  extracts  (A) 
3.34,  3.36  per  cent;  (B)  8.09,  8.22  per  cent  sulphur.  In  both  cases 
the  extract  contained  slightly  less  sulphur  than  the  extracted 
rubber.  There  was  also  an  apparent  loss  of  sulphur  during  the 
aging  of  the  acetone-extracted  rubber.  Some  weeks  later  a 
portion  of  the  acetone-extracted  rubber.  A,  then  aged  and 
perished,  was  found  to  contain  3.32  and  3.33  per  cent  sulphur. 
These  figures  compare  with  3.80  per  cent  originally  present  in 
the  acetone-extracted  rubber,  A. 

As  the  foregoing  results  show  that  the  solubility  in  benzene 
of  an  acetone-extracted  vulcanized  rubber  depends  on  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  rubber  was  subjected  to  extraction 
with  acetone,  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  a 
sample  freshly  extracted  with  acetone  dissolved  in  benzene. 

A  freshly  vulcanized  sample  of  rubber,  C,  was  extracted  with 
acetone  for  one  week  and  immediately  extracted  with  benzene 
for  a  like  period.  It  yielded  10.9  per  cent  of  benzene  extract. 
The  original  acetone-extracted  rubber  contained  3.80,  3.70  per 
cent  of  sulphur,  and  the  benzene  extract  3.68  per  cent. 

The  residue  was  then  immediately  reextracted  with  acetone 
and  gave  a  small  extract  amounting  to  1.7  per  cent  containing 
3.77,  3.82  per  cent  sulphur.  It  appeared  that  the  process  of  benzene 
extraction,  or  the  removal  of  the  benzene  preparatory  to  extrac- 
tion with  acetone,  had  produced  some  degradation  of  the  rubber, 
as  it  then  yielded  1.7  per  cent  to  acetone  although  previously 
exhaustively  extracted  with  acetone.  There  was  no  appreciable 
variation  in  the  sulphur  content. 

A  portion  of  the  original  rubber,  C,  was  also  extracted  with 
benzene  without  previous  acetone  extraction.  The  extract  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  sulphur.  The  residue  contained  3.90, 
3.97  per  cent  sulphur. 

These  figures  are  a  trifle  higher  than  for  the  acetone-extracted 
rubber.  The  fact  that  very  little  rubber  was  extracted  by  the 
benzene  seems  to  indicate  that  vulcanized  rubber  with  this 
proportion  of  "combined"  sulphur  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene 
and  only  dissolves  when  degraded  or  oxidized, and  that  such 
degradation  takes  place  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air  after  ace- 
tone extraction   or  during  the  acetone-extraction  process   itself: 
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The  stability  of  a  vulcanized  rubber  varies  with  the  sulphur 
content  of  the  acetone-extracted  rubber,  that  is,  the  "combined" 
sulphur.  I  have  shown  by  physical  tests  ("Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  1916,  872;  1918,  395  t  and  340  t), 
that  a  vulcanized  rubber  of  this  type  is  fairly  stable  over  a 
period  of  2 — 3  years  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  when 
the  coethcient°  does  not  exceed  3.  With  higher  coefficients, 
such  as  6  or  7.  decomposition  sets  in  quickly,  so  that  the  rubber 
is  brittle  or  "perished"  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  therefore  of 
interest  to  compare  the  behavior  to  benzene  of  vulcanized  rubber 
both  with  relatively  low  and  high  coetiiicients.  A  has  a  relatively 
low  coefficient  (about  4.3).  To  compare  with  A,  a  rubber,  D, 
was  taken  which  after  one  week's  extraction  with  acetone  gave 
9.36,  9.42  per  cent  sulphur.  It  was  placed  in  a  desiccator  for  26 
days  and  the  sulphur  redetermined.  Suplhur^7.41,  7.63  per  cent, 
that  is  to  say,  an  apparent  loss  of  nearly  20  per  cent  of  sulphur 
in  21  days.  This  compares  with  an  apparent  loss  of  approximately 
12  per  cent  in  several  weeks  for  sample  A. 

A  great  part  of  this  apparent  loss  is  explained  by  an  increase 
in  weight  which  was  found  to  take  place  while  the  rubber  was 
aging."  To  obtain  uniform  results,  aging  was  carried  out 
in  an  incubator  at  30  degrees  C.  A  vulcanized  rubber,  E,  was 
extracted   with    (1)    alcohol   one   week   and   acetone   one   week, 

(2)  as   (1)    followed  by  benzene  extraction  for  one  week,  and 

(3)  benzene  extraction  only  for  one  week.  The  extracted 
samples  were  dried  at  a  low  temperature  for  a  few  hours  and 
analyzed  without  delay.  (1)  4.05,  3.95;  (2)  4.10,  3.89;  (3)  3.90, 
3.97  per  cent  sulphur.  These  figures  show  that  the  vulcanized  rub- 
ber was  in  all  cases  exhaustively  extracted  and  contained  no  sul- 
phur soluble  in  organic  solvents.  The  extracts  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  sulphur. 

Portions  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  weighed  after  extraction  and 
placed  in  the  incubator  at  30  degrees  C.  They  showed  the 
following    increases    in    weight  :— 

Day!,  Aging.  (1)  Per  Cent.     (2)  Per  Cent. 


19.2 


18.7 


At  this  Stage  the  specimens  contained  (1)  3.49  per  cent,  (2) 
3.38  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Assuming  the  apparent  loss  of  sulphur  to  be  due  entirely  to 
the  increase  in  weight,  the  calculated  figures  would  be  (1)  3.35 
and  (2)  3.37  per  cent.  During  aging,  vulcanized  rubber  emits 
a  peculiar  odor  and  gives  off  acid  vapors  due  to  a  trace  of  a 
volatile  product  containing  sulphur.  When  passed  into  water, 
the  substance  is  retained  and  the  solution  reduces  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate.  A  trace  of  sulphur  is  therefore  lost  in  a  volatile 
form. 

Conclusions. 

(1)  No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  "solubility" 
and  "insolubility"  of  vulcanized  rubber  in  organic  solvents. 

(2)  The  more  fully  the  rubber  is  vulcanized,  that  is,  th» 
higher  the  percentage  of  "combined"  sulphur,  the  less  is  the 
tendency  to  dissolve. 

(3)  Fully  vulcanized  rubber,  such  as  that  containing  3—4 
per  cent  of  "combined"  sulphur,  is  almost  insoluble  in  benzene. 

(4)  Vulcanized  rubber  rapidly  oxidizes  after  extraction  with 
alcohol  or  acetone,  and  becomes  soluble  to  an  increasing  extent 
in  benzene.  "Overcured"  rubber  with  9—10  per  cent  of  com- 
bined sulphur  oxidizes  more  rapidly  than  rubber  with  3 — 4  per 
cent  of  combined  sulphur. 

(5)  Vulcanized  rubber  recovered  from  the  solution  in  benzene 
becomes   almost  completely   insoluble  in   benzene,   provided   the 

"The  coefficient  is  the  percentage  of  combined  sulphur  calculated  on 
the  raw  rubber  present  in  the  vulcanized  rubber. 

»In  a  similar  manner  a  rubber  not  acetone-extracted  but  vulcanized  to 
give  a  relatively  high  coefficient  (say  over  4)  shows  a  loss  of  combined 
sulphur  on  agiuK  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  rubber  due 
to  oxidation  which  accompanies  "perishing."  Previous  acetone  extraction  of 
the  rubber  increases  the  tendency  to  oxidation  and  "perishing"  and  conse- 
quently the  apparent  loss  of  combined  sulphur  is  more  marked. 


original  rubber  was  not  oxidized  (perished).  This  recovered 
rubber  possesses  the  nature  and  general  physical  properties  of 
vulcanized   rubber. 

(6)  Vulcanized  rubber  dissolves  more  readily  in  benzene  the 
more  it  is  oxidized.  At  the  same  time  the  recovered  rubber 
becomes  more  inelastic  or  "resinous"  and  dissolves  more  readily 
in  benzene. 

(7)  The  increase  in  weight  due  to  the  oxidation  of  acetone- 
extracted  vulcanized  rubber  fully  accounts  for  the  apparent 
loss  of  sulphur  which  takes  place.  But  a  trace  of  sulphur  is  lost 
in  the  form  of  a  volatile  product  of  an  acid  and  reducing  nature 
and   containing   sulphur. 

(8)  Extraction  with  benzene  does  not  allow  of  the  separation 
of  a  vulcanized  rubber  into  parts  vulcanized  to  different  degrees 
having  different  coefficients. 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

pKicK-^"^  OF  M.\KiNG  Waterproofing  Compositions,  compris- 
^  i'ng  heating  melted  wax,  a  resinous  substance,  and  dissolved 
rubber  to  about  305  degrees  F.,  adding  to  the  mass  at  140  de- 
grees F.  a  resinous  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  a  light 
hydrocarbon  oil,  then  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mass  to 
about  180  degrees  F.  (the  amount  of  light  hydrocarbon  oil  added 
being  sufficient  to  dilute  the  mass  to  the  desired  degree)  ;  finally 
adding  to  the  mass,  while  at  60  to  80  degrees  F.,  carbon  bisulphide. 
(Guy  M.  Garlick,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  assignor  to  William 
S.  Mitchell,  Gary,  Indiana.    United  States  patent  No.  1,315,109.) 

Waterproofing  Composition,  consisting  of  paraffine  wax,  dis- 
solved rubber,  a  resinous  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a  light 
hydrocarbon  oil,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  (Guy  M.  Garlick,  Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan,  assignor  to  William  S.  Mitchell,  Gary,  In- 
diana.    United  States  patent  No.  1,315,110.) 

Process  and  Products  of  Treating  Vulcanized  Oils  com- 
prising the  depolymerizing  of  a  vulcanized  oil  and  repolymeriz- 
ing  the  product  to  a  plastic  material  without  vulcanization,  pro- 
ducing a  product  that  is  similar  in  elasticity  and  plasticity  to 
gum  chicle.  (Walter  O.  Snelling,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,315,246.) 

Process  of  Making  Tire  Fillers  consisting  of  subjecting  to  vul- 
canization in  a  mold  by  heat  and  pressure  a  mass  composed 
ot  small  particles  of  soft  rubber,  rubber  cement,  gasoline  and 
kerosene.  (Edward  F.  Aycock,  Midlothian,  Texas.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,315,652.) 

Impregnating  Fibrous  Material.  A  new  material  for  articles 
of  footwear  comprising  a  sheet  of  felted  material,  and  a  stiffen- 
ing composition  of  resin,  oxidizable  oil  and  a  drier  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  product  transpiratory.  (William 
B.  Wiegand  and  Walter  Uffelman,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada, 
assignors  to  Rubber  Regenerating  Co.,  Naugatuck,  Conn.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,317,340.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

VuLCA.NiziNG  Rubber  with  Sulphur,  accelerated  by  compounds 
resulting  from  the  interaction  of  strong  alkalies  or  strongly 
basic  substances  and  monohydroxy  derivatives  of  benzene  or  its 
derivatives.  Sodium  phenate  is  one  such  compound  in  which 
the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxy!  groups  is  replaced  by  the  metal  or 
equivalent  radical.  In  others  the  meta  or  para-cresol  or  beta- 
naphthol  may  be  the  acidic  group.  (North  British  Rubber  Co. 
and  B.  D.  Porritt,  Castle  Mills,  Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh. 
British  patent  No.  129,798.) 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber  in  the  Cold  by  alternate  treat- 
ment with  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  two  gases 
yielding  sulphur  within  the  substance  of  the  rubber.  A  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  disulphide  in  benzene  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  gas  after  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  process  may 
be  used  for  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  dissolved  in  a  solvent 
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such  as  benzene,     (.S.  I.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport 
Stockport,  Chester.    British  patent  No.  129,826.) 

Puncture  Sealing  Fluid  consisting  of  a  binding  agent  of  rub- 
ber, sugar,  and  sulphite-cellulose  lye  or  pine-tree  essence  or 
both.  Earthy  constituents,  such  as  magnesia  or  talc,  ground 
rice,  or  a  solution  of  casein  may  be  added.  (P.  Wariiiund. 
Zurich.  Switzerland.     British  patent  No.  130,342.) 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Process  for  Insul.\tion  of  Electrical  Conductors  whereby 
enameling  of  the  metallic  conductor  is  substituted  for  the  usual 
coating  of  tin  for  the  protection  of  the  insulation  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  copper  conductor  with  the  sulphur  in  the  insula- 
tion.    (A.  Grammont.     French  patent  No.  490,890.) 

Vulcanization.  New  accelerators  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  (S. 
J.  Peachey.     French  patent  No.  490,965.) 


KAOLINITE. 

French  industry  is  making  large  use  of  Kaolinite  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  and  other  plastic  materials.  For  this  purpose 
a  special  quality  of  extreme  whiteness  and  fineness,  absolutely 
free  from  lead  and  iron  is  prepared.  The  specific  gravity  is  from 
2.30  to  2.40.  It  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  wholly  or  in  part 
for    zinc    oxide. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Donald  F.  Cranor,  author  of  the  paper  on  "The  Effect  of  Or- 
ganic .\cceleration  on  the  Vulcanization  Coefficient,"  read  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  corrects 
the  report  of  his  paper  printed  in  these  columns  in  the  October 
issue,   as   follows : 

For  the  purposes  of  investigation  the  author  deliberately  select- 
ed a  sample  of  brown  crepe  having  unusually  poor  vulcanizing 
properties  because  such  a  sample  best  served  to  bring  out  the 
point  which  it  was  desired  to  make.  The  statement  reported,  that 
brown  crepe  will  not  cure  satisfactorily  without  the  use  of 
accelerators,  is  not  justified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  brown 
crepe  lots  are  excellent  and  have  good  curing  properties.  Mr. 
Cranor  discussed  the  action  of  the  addition  product  of  dimethyl- 
amine  and  carbon  disulphide  instead  of  thio-carbanilide  as  re- 
ported. 

NEW  JERSEY  CHEMICAL  SOaETY  PLANS  INDUSTRIAL  SURVEY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Chemical  Society  held  in 
Newark  October  13,  1919,  the  plan  of  asking  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  to  promote  an  official  survey  of  state  industries, 
and  particularly  the  chemical  industries,  was  considered  favor- 
ably. The  object  is  to  make  known  to  the  general  public  the  ex- 
act facts  as  to  the  natural  resources  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  chemical  industries,  and  thereby  to 
advertise  New  Jersey  as  a  chemical  center  and  encourage  the 
consumption  of  American  made,  and  especially  Jersey  made, 
products. 

RUBBER  AND  FABRIC  SHOES  POPULAR. 

Manufacturers  of  part-rubber  shoes  are  preparing  to  increase 
their  competition  against  leather  and  part-leather  shoes  next  year. 
Rubber  and  fabric  shoes  have  found  many  new  friends  this  past 
season  among  both  men  and  women.  They  have  been  more  attrac- 
tive and  serviceable  than  formerly  and  the  prices  make  them 
especially  desirable.  Very  high-grade  tennis  shoes  intended  to 
rival  leather  footwear  at  lower  prices  will  be  brought  out  next 
summer.  Heavy  work  shoes  of  rubber,  fabric  and  fibre  are  rap- 
idly finding  favor,  so  that,  the  two  extremes  having  been  supplied, 
a  serviceable  shoe  for  wear  at  any  time  should  complete  the 
chain  of  good  footwear  provided  by  the  rubber  industry,  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  high  cost  of  leather  shoes  also  seems  likely 
to  increase  the  wearing  of  rubbers  by  women  in  order  to  protect 
such  expensive  footwear. 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 
COMBUSTION  AND  DEFLAGRATION  SPOON. 

A  SIMPLE  device  or  laboratory  tool  is  the  comliined  combus- 
tion and  deflagrating  spoon  shown  in  the  illustration.    The 
container  or  spoon  is  not  attached  but  can  be  transferred  to  either 
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Combustion  and  Deflagr.-\tion  Container. 


ring  of  the  device,  permitting  the  use  of  the  spoon  either  vertical- 
ly or  horizontally.  (Central  Scientific,  460  East  Ohio  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.) 

GAS  HEATED   GLASS   CUTTER. 

A  very  convenient  tool  for  laboratory  use  has  been  devised  by 
Lieutenant  K.  H.  Partner,  formerly  of  William  Jewell  College.    It 


Parker  Glass  Cutter. 

is  known  as  the  Parker  glass  cutter.  In  general  appearance  it 
resembles  a  hollow  gas-heated  soldering  iron.  It  is  attached  to 
the  gas  supply  by  means  of  rubber  tubing,  the  flow  being  ad- 
justed until  the  flame  strikes  back.  When 
sufficiently  hot  the  cutter  is  used  to  lead  a 
crack  in  the  glass  in  any  direction.  A  deep  file 
cut  serves  as  a  starting  point  for  the  crack. 


SCREW  CLAMP. 

The    illustration    shows    an    improved    screw 
clamp,  closed,  that  furnishes  a  fiat  bearing  sur- 
face.   It  is  particularly  effective  and  convenient 
(Central    Scientific    Co.,    460    East    Ohio    street, 


AUTOMATIC    BURETTE. 

A  simple  automatic  burette  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  It  is  especially  useful  with  solutions  which  are  reduced 
on  extended  exposure  to  the  light.  At  the  end  of  a  series  of 
titrations  the  liquid  can  be  run  back  into  a 
bottle  of  dark  colored  glass.  With  ordinary 
solutions  it  will  also  be  found  useful  especially 
in  the  presence  of  dust  or  fumes.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  being  filled  from  the  bottom  and 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  solution  used  it  is 
unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  tube  to  drain. 

It  is  made  from  an  ordinary  burette.  The 
glass  stop-cock  is  replaced  by  a  larger  cock, 
the  lower  end  of  which  reaches  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle.  The  original  stop-cock  is 
lengthened  by  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing, 
sealed  to  the  burette  tube  just  above  the  larger 
cock  and  bent  to  form  a  faucet.  The  top  of 
the  graduated  tube  is  fitted  with  a  small  tube 
to  which  is  attached  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
which  is  used  to  draw  up  the  liquid  into  the 
burette  to  any  desired  level,  a.  small  curved 
tube  through  the  stopper  regulates  the  pressure  within  the 
bottle.      ("The   Chemist-Analyst.") 


Rubber  goods  were  included  in  the  load  of  the  first 
Handley-Paige  airplane  to  engage  in  the  parcel  service  between 
Paris  and  London.  The  plane  left  Hounslow  at  noon  on  Septem- 
ber 2  and  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  companies  in  Paris  at 
6  o'clock  that  afternoon. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


TIKE  Division.     The  joint  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  Pneu- 
matic and  Solid  Tire  Manufacturers'  Divisions  held  its  reg- 
ular monthly  meeting  at  the  Association  offices,  on  October 
16,  there  being  an  almost  complete  attendance.     A  docket  con- 
taining a  number  of  important  subjects  was  disposed  of. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division.  On 
October  21  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division 
was  held  at  the  Yale  Club. 

Tr.\ffic  Department.  In  keeping  with  the  custom,  since  the 
organization  of  the  Traffic  Division,  to  hold  every  third  or 
fourth  meeting  at  Akron  for  the  convenience  of  members  in  that 
district,  the  Traffic  Department  held  its  regular  meeting  October 
22  and  23  at  the  Akron  City  Club.  The  usual  heavy  docket,  in- 
cluding many  timely  and   important   subjects,    was   disposed   of. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  completion  of  arrangements  for 
personal  attention  to  the  Association's  traffic  and  commerce 
questions  by  E.  S.  Ballard,  an  experienced  commercial  lawyer  of 
the  firm  of  Butler,  Lamb,  Foster  &  Pope,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This 
arrangement  will  provide  a  most  satisfactory  means  for  handling 
the  legal  afifairs  of  the  Association's  traffic  and  commerce  work. 

New  Members.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
September  26,  the  following  named  firms  were  elected  to  firm 
membership  in  the  Association: 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc.,  95  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 

Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  30  East  42d  street.  New  York. 

Reissue  of  the  "Index  to  the  Manufactures  of  the  Products 
OF  the  Rubber  Industry."  The  work  of  securing  a  complete  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  industry  to  develop  the 
information  upon  which  to  base  a  reissue  of  the  "Index  to  the 
Manufacturers  of  tlie  Products  of  the  Rubber  Industry,"  is  pro- 
gressing slowly  but  steadily,  and  the  Association  hopes  to  com- 
plete the  work  within  the  very  near  future. 

Map  Showing  Location  of  Firm  Members.  Last  spring  the 
Executive  Committee  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  map  to 
show  the  location  of  firm  members  of  the  Association  over  the 
United  States,  and  the  map  is  now  in  preparation  and,  when 
ready,  copies  will  be  distributed  to  Association  members.  It  is 
the  thought  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  a  map  of  this  sort 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  who  may  be  interested  to  visual- 
ize quickly  the  rubber  inudustry  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ana,  so  far  as  centralization  and  geographic  location  are  con- 
cerned. 

A    COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE    RUBBER    GROWERS- 
ASSOCIATION,   LIMITED. 

New  York,  October  2,  1919. 
To  the  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. : 

There  is  attached  a  copy  of  a  circular  prepared  by  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  London,  respecting  the  Rubber  Uses 
Development  Fund  and  the  prize  contest  which  that  association 
has  in  contemplation.     The  circular  explains  itself. 

The  proposal  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  was  given 
consideration  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  organization 
at  a  meeting  on  September  26,  and  I  was  directed  to  distribute 
copy  of  the  circular  to  the  entire  membership  of  this  associa- 
tion with  tlie  advice  that  if  they  found  it  convenient  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  fund  they  might  do  so  through  this  or- 
ganization, which  will  transmit  the  total  of  the  contributions  to 
the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  with  a  statement  of  the  donors 
thereof. 

In  the  interest  of  ease  and  safety  in  handling  the  contributions 
it  is  requested  that  checks  be  made  payable  to  The  Rubber  As- 


sociation of  America,  with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  this  office  will  in  turn  make  out  a 
check  to  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  for  the  total. 

Additional  copies  of  the  circular  may  be  had  if  desired  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  this  office  will  give  every  attention  to  any 
of  the  detail  which  may  develop  in  connection  with  the  contri- 
butions from  our  members  to  this  fund. 

A.  L.  Viles,  General  Manager. 

the    rubber    GROWERS'    ASSOCIATION    (INCORPORATED). 

38   Eastciieap,  London,   E.   C.   3,  July  23,    1919. 
Rubber  Uses   Development    Fund. 

Dear   Sirfs): 

My  Council  have  decidetl  to  open  a  "Rubber  Uses  Development  Fund," 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  present  uses  or  encouraging  new  uses 
of  rubber,  and  invite  contributions  from  members  and  others  interested 
in    the    production    of   rubber. 

It  is  desired  that  a  mininiium  of  £10,000  should  be  raised,  and  in 
the  first  place  to  inaugurate  a  prize  scheme  in  the  terms  of  the  accom- 
panying draft  particulars.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  £5,000  in  prizes: 
to  expend  about  £2,000  in  advertisements,  and,  if  necessary,  a  sum  of 
£3,000  upon  the  work  entailed  in  receiving,  investigating  and  adjudicat- 
ing upon  the  suggestions  sent  in,  and  generally  in  any  direction  which 
might  be  likely  to  increase  substantially  the  economic  demand  for  the 
raw   material. 

The  continued  success  of  the  plantation  rubber  industry  will  depend 
on  the  increasing  demand  for  the  commodity,  and,  having  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  industry  and  the  amount  of  British  capital  involved,  my 
council  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  the  proposals  outlined  above 
will  meet  with  liberal  response  from  all  interested  in  the  future  welfarf 
of  the  industry. 

The  following  donations  have  been  given  or  promised,  subject  to  a 
minimum  of    £10,000  being  raised: 

The  Rubber  Growers'  Association   £1,000  0  0 

Messrs,  Harrisons  and  Crosfield,  Ltd 1,000  0  0 

Straits  Rubber  Group 1,000  0  0 

Messrs.   Guthrie   &  Co.,   Ltd 230  0  0 

Messrs.   Edward  Boustcad  &  Co 200  0  0 

Colombo    Commercial    Co.,    Ltd 105  0  0 

Grand  Central  (Ceylon)   Rubber  Estates.  Ltd 105  0  0 

London  Asiatic  Rubber  and  Produce  Co 105  0  0 

Seafield  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd 100  0  0 

Rubber  Estate  Agency,  Ltd 52         10  0 

Tangki.h    Rubber    Estate,    Ltd 52  10  0 

Batu   Caves   Rubber  Co..   Ltd 50  0  0 

Contributions  or  promises  should  be  forwarded  to  the  association  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  prize  scheme  can  be  made  immediately.  .\ny  suggestions  re- 
lating to  the  scheme,  which  you  may  care  to  submit,  will  be  welcomed 
and  will  receive  careful  consideration. 

Frank  G.   Smith,  Secretary. 


AND  NOW  TO  CURB  TIRE  THEFTS. 

Stealing  automobiles  has  become  a  profitable  business  through- 
out the  country  and  one  that  is  carried  on  with  far  less  risk  than 
other  forms  of  thieving  involving  commensurate  returns. 

In  Massachusetts  new  laws  to  check  this  evil  have  recently  be- 
come eiifective.  The  punishment  for  stealing,  receiving  or  con- 
cealing motor  vehicles  has  been  made  a  State  prison  sentence 
of  five  to  ten  years.  The  life  history  of  every  motor  vehicle 
owned  in  Massachusetts  will  now  be  recorded  at  the  State  House. 
Motor  vehicle  dealers  of  all  sorts  are  licensed  and  must  report 
all  their  transactions.  Private  owners  must  give  to  the  police  ad- 
vance notice  of  intended  sale.  A  clear  title  will  henceforth  be 
required  as  in  real  estate  transfers.  So  complete  will  be  the 
record  and  cross  references  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
for  a  stolen  car  to  be  registered  again  without  the  fact  of  its 
theft  becoming  known. 

Stealing  tires  is  as  common  as  stealing  cars,  and  it  is  highly 
profitable.  Two  new  high-grade,  non-skid,  cord  tires  from  a 
large  car  are  often  worth  $150  and  pneumatic  truck  tires  cost 
from  $120  each  upward.  So  bold  are  tire  thieves  that  they 
often  jack  up  a  car  and  remove  tires  from  the  wheels.  Relatively 
few  motorists  keep  a  record  of  the  serial  numbers  of  their  tires, 
making  recovery  difficult.  Moreover,  the  tires  are  often  rebuilt 
and  identification  marks  destroyed. 

With  tires  averaging  $25  each  and  running  up  to  $175  or  more; 
with  a  car's  complement  of  tires  valued  at  $100  to  $750  and 
thefts  rapidly  increasing,  when  will  special  legislation  be  de- 
vised to  check  this  form  of  robbery? 
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Peace  Problems  and   Progress. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  BRITISH  PATENT  LAW. 

A  BILL  now  before  the  British  Parliament  proposes  to  cancel 
the  compulsory  working  and  license  clause  of  the  Patent 
Act  of  1907  and  to  substitute  a  series  of  alternative  pro- 
visions. Under  this  bill  any  interested  person  may  apply  to  the 
Comptroller,  alleging  that  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  the 
monopoly  rights  under  a  patent  and  asking  for  relief.  Five  sets 
of  circumstances  are  specified  as  constituting  abuse;   they  are: 

(1)  Non-working    on    a    commercial    scale    in    the    United    Kingdom 
without  satisfactory  reason. 

(2)  Prevention    or    h-ndering   of    working    in    the    or   on    behalf,    or 
with  the  consent  of.  or  without  effective  interference  by,  the  patentee. 

(3)  Demand    for    a    patented    article    in    the    United    Kingdom    not 
met   to  an   adequate   extent  and   on   reasonable   terras. 

(4)  Any   trade    or    industry-    prejudiced   by   refusal    of  the   patentee 
to  grant  licenses  on  reasonable  terms. 

(5)  Any    trade    or    industry    prejudiced    by    conditions    attached    to 
the  patentee  to  the  purchase  or  use  of  the  patented  article. 

The   Comptroller   is   to   be   vested   with   remedies,   also   five  in   num- 
ber, viz.: 

(1)  He  may  endorse  the  patent  with  the  words  "Licenses  of  Right," 
after    which    anyone    can    obtain    a    license   on    complying    with    certain 

(2)  He    mav    order    the    grant    of    a    non-exclusive    license    to    the 
petitioner. 

(3)  He   may,    in    certain    circumstances,    order   the   grant   of   an    ex- 
clusive license  to  the  petitioner,  or  to  some  other  person. 

(4)  He  may  revoke  the  patent. 

(5)  He  may  make  no  order. 

The  bill  proposes  to  lengthen  the  life  of  British  patents  to  16 
years,  to  restore  the  term  of  provisional  protection  to  9  months 
and  extend  the  time  for  acceptance  to  15  months.  Patents  un- 
workable during  the  war  and  patents  of  addition  are  dealt  with. 
In  actions  for  infringement  patents  are  tc  be  upheld  for  as  much 
as  is  good  without  regard  to  the  invalidity  of  any  other  claim  in 
the  specification.  The  grounds  upon  which  opposition  may  be 
entered  are  also  considerably  extended. 

A   NEW  GERMAN  TRADE  SERVICE. 

The  German  Government  has  established  the  Foreign  Trade 
Bureau  of  the  German  Ministry  for  Foreign  AfTairs  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering,  assimilating,  and  disseminating  such  com- 
mercial information  as  may  be  of  use  to  Germany  in  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  trade.  A  council  of  25  to  30  members  with  Dr. 
Weidenfeld,  formerly  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  as  chief,  will  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  and  have 
supreme  control  of  all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Commercial  information  received  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
consulates  and  legations,  will  be  published  on  the  day  of  re- 
ceipt, or  if  confidential  will  be  transmitted  to  interested  persons. 
Members  of  both  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  will  here- 
after receive  an  important  part  of  their  training  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau. 

A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  GERMAN  INDUSTRIES. 

The  apparent  need  of  industrial  organization  in  Germany  has 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Union  of  German  In- 
dustry, to  represent  and  promote  German  industries,  to  bring 
about  a  uniformity  of  action,  and  to  create  a  community  of  in- 
terest with  the  workmen. 

As  a  consequence  there  now  exist  three  great  groups  in  the 
country  which  represent  the  economic  life  and  which  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  necessary  reorganization  of  the  economic 
system.  They  are  (1)  the  workmen's  trade  unions,  which  have 
been  recognized  by  the  employers ;  (2)  the  associations  of  em- 
ployers who  were  more  or  less  connected  with  the  former 
Union  of  Manufacturers  and  the  Federation  of  manufacturers; 
and  (3)  the  Imperial  Union  of  German  Industry.  The  industries 
are  to  be  divided  into  twenty  trade  groups. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  a  general  committee  composed  of 
140  representatives  from  the  trade  groups,  30  from  agricultural 
and  local  associations,  and  10  from  individual  undertakings,  to- 


getlicr  with  10  other  persons  to  be  suggested  by  the  council  at  a 
general  meeting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  aims  at  the 
centralization  of  the  representation  of  German  industries  on 
economic  matters  and  in  the  relations  between  the  employers  and 
the  workmen. 

TAXATION  AND  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  suggesting  the  appointment  by  the  Government  of  a  non- 
political  body  of  experts  to  study  the  effects  of  the  various  kinds 
of  taxation  which  have  been  in  force  during  and  since  the  war, 
Otto  H.  Kahn  points  out  in  a  very  informing  booklet  that  the  un- 
scientific system  of  taxation  adopted  in  this  country  since  1917 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  boosting  prices  to  their  present 
excessively  high  levels.  His  belief  that  the  entire  matter  of 
excess  profits  and  income  taxes  should  be  subjected  to  unprej- 
udiced and  competent  critical  review  with  the  idea  of  making 
recommendations  to  Congress  finds  approval  in  many  quarters, 
and  most  financial  experts  agree  that  a  general  staff  on  economic 
and  financial  strategy  during  the  reconstruction  period  would 
prove  as  beneficial  as  the  Army  and  Navy  boards  of  experts 
have  in  wartime. 

THE  WORKERS'  SHARE  OF  PROFIT  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 

Profits  without  responsibility  appears  to  be  the  workingman's 
idea  of  the  so-called  partnership  plan  now  advocated  by  organized 
labor.  A  voice  in  management  is  demanded  which  permits  the 
workers  to  determine  practically  their  own  wages  and  hours,  and 
also  to  distribute  profits  without  bringing  to  the  combination  any 
responsibility,  either  financial,  legal  or  moral.  This  means  com- 
plete unionization,  domination  and  control  of  industry,  and  under 
such  a  regime  industry  will  die. 

There  is  much  to  be  recommended  in  a  co-partnership  between 
capital  and  labor,  but  it  must  be  a  real  partnership  in  every  sense, 
with  labor  bearing  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  Profit-sharing 
is  really  the  crux  of  the  matter,  and  the  plan  being  advocated  by 
George  W.  Perkins  benefits  both  employer  and  employe,  elimin- 
ating those  features  of  profit-sharing  which  have  made  it  a  failure 
in  numerous  instances. 

Assuming  that  every  business  must,  first  of  all.  earn  operating 
expenses,  depreciation  and  a  fair  return  gn  honest  capitalization, 
and  that  the  compensation  paid  to  employes  is  for  the  purpose 
of  earning  enough  to  meet  their  obligations,  he  proposes  that  any 
profits  over  and  above  such  sum  be  divided  on  some  fair  percent- 
age basis  between  the  capital  used  and  the  employes  engaged,  in 
the  latter  case  according  to  the  compensation  of  the  individual 
worker.  That  these  profits  may  remain  in  the  business  a  reason- 
able time,  he  proposes  that  capital's  share  be  carried  to  surplus, 
and  that  labor's  share  take  some  form  of  security  representing 
an  interest  in  the  business  to  be  held  for  three  to  five  years. 
Thus  an  interest  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  labor  is  created 
and  the  baneful  effects  of  profit-sharing  on  a  cash  basis  are  elim- 
inated. Such  a  plan  has  already  proved  successful  in  several 
instances;  it  is  eminently  fair,  and  it  represents  the  limit  of  safety 
in  any  partnership  between  capital  and  labor. 

A    BRITISH    ESTIMATE    OF   RUBBER   ACREAGE. 

-Addressing  the  Rubber  Plantations  Investment  Trust  in  Lon- 
don lately,  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  Croll,  estimated  that  the  area 
of  land  under  plantation  rubber  at  the  end  of  December,  1918, 
ivas  2,750,000  acres,  which  on  a  basis  of  400  pounds  an  acre 
should  yield  500,000  tons  of  rubber  a  year.  He  had  hoped  that 
a  use  would  be  found  first  from  the  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  United  States,  where  1,000,000  cars  were  regis- 
tered in  1913 ;  2,250,000  in  1916  and,  according  to  the  "Board  of 
Trade  Journal."  6,000,000  in   July.   1919. 
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New  Machines   and   Appliances. 


ONE  of  llic  first  considerations  of  the  rubber  engineer  in 
equipping  a  modern  plant  is  the  selection  of  motors,  con- 
trollers, and  safety  devices  to  secure  maximum  protection 
to  the  workmen  and  uniformity  of  finished  product. 

In  the  typical  installation  here  shown  small  constant  speed 
squirrel-cage  motors,  not  requiring  any  special  control  ap- 
paratus, are  used  for  most  of  the  machines ;  the  three-roll  calen- 
der, however,  necessitated  an  adjustable  speed,  direct-current 
motor,  special  automatic  controller,  and  certain  safety  features: 
while  the  three  mixing  mills  are  driven  by  a  slip-ring  motor,  the 
liability  of  accident  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  the 
installation  of  a  magnetic  clutch  and  brake  operated  by  safety 
release  switches. 

Direct  current  is  furnished  to  the  calender  motor  by  a  motor- 
generator  set  consisting  of  a  three-phase,  220-voIt  alterating-cur- 
rent  motor  and  two  direct-current  generators.  A  three-wire, 
double  voltage  system  is  used  with  the  two  generators  connected 
in  series.  The  calender  motor  is  supplied  with  either  230  volts 
by  using  the  combined  voltage  of  both  generators,  or  115  volts 
by  using  either  generator  singly.  By  means  of  the  double  volt- 
age system  and  a  field  rheostat,  a  4  to  1  speed  ratio  is  obtained 
with  the  motor,  and  fine  variation  may  be  had  at  all  speeds. 

The  motor  is  started  by  a  push-button  switch  located  con- 
veniently on  the  calender.  It  is  stopped  by  the  slight  move- 
ment of  either  of  two  cradle-operated  switches  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  calender,  or  by  a  push-button  safety  switch  or  a 
push-button  master  switch,  both  of  which  are  mounted  on  the 
calender.  Each  cradle  has  three  positions,  namely,  horizontal, 
up,  and  down.     The  horizontal  is  the  running  position,  the  down 


The  three  mixing  mills,  which  do  not  require  speed  variation, 
are  driven  from  one  line  shaft,  by  a  200-h.-p.  slip-ring  motor.  By 
using  sliding  pinions  for  engaging  the  large  gear  wheels  of  each 
mixing  machine,  any  of  the  mixing  mills  can  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  when  their  service  is  not  needed,  but  this  method  of  stopping 
is   too  slow   to   be  of  any  value  as  a  safety  device.     The  best 


ETic   Control  Bo.\rd  for  Calenders. 


effects  an  ordinary  service  stop,  while  an  upward  movement 
causes  a  quick  stop  by  dynamic  braking,  accomplished  by  short- 
circuiting  the  motor  armature  through  a  resistance.  The  change 
from  one  voltage  to  the  other  is  made  by  operating  a  push-but- 
ton switch  on  the  control  board.  The  motor  field  rheostat,  which 
is  mounted  on  the  left  of  the  control  board,  is  adjusted  by  hand, 
and  is  short-circuited  by  a  push-button  switch  on  the  controller, 
thus  allowing  two  different  speeds — fast  and  slow — for  each 
setting  of  the  rheostat.  The  motor  can  be  run  in  either  direc- 
tion by  means  of  a  reversing  switch  on  the  control  board. 


Magnetic    Clutch    and    Brake   Between    Motor    and    Mixers 

Operated  by  Release  Switches. 
provision    for    safety   would    require    that    any   mill    in    the    line 
could  be   stopped  quickly  by   some  means  within  easy   reach   of 
each  operator. 

These  requirements  were  met  by  inserting  a  magnetic  clutch 
and  brake  on  the  line  shaft  between  the  motor  and  the  first  mill. 
F.ach  mill  is  provided  with  cradle-operated  switches  for  break- 
ing the  circuit  energizing  the  magnetic  clutch.  Attached  to  the 
shaft  on  the  side  of  the  clutch  next  to  the  mills  is  a  brake 
wheel  which  receives  the  brake  band,  which  is  tightened  by  the 
falling  of  a  weight  when  magnetically  released  by  the  operation 
of  one  of  the  cradle  switches.  Therefore,  the  braking  action  is 
positive,  and  an  accidental  interruption  of  the  circuit  results  in 
a  safe  condition.  The  instant  one  of  the  cradles  is  moved,  the 
clutch  is  released  and  the  brake  applied.  (The  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.) 

rubber  solution  and  cement  mixer. 

The  Eimco  Cement  Churn. 

Rubber  cement  making  has  grown  in  importance  and  volume 
during  recent  years,  resulting  in  the  development  of  special 
churns  designed  to  reduce  the  working  time  and  improve  the 
product.  For  example  the  mixer  here  pictured  is  a  strong, 
heavily  built  machine  designed  to  stand  hard  work  and  the  strain 
of  high  speed.  The  mixing  tank  is  of  cylindrical  type  and  made 
of  heavy  boiler  plate.  It  has  a  hinged  cast-iron  man-hole  cover 
which  makes  the  machine  absolutely  gas-tight  and  prevents  the 
escape  of  solvent  fumes. 

A  special  patented  agitator  is  one  of  the  features  which  it  is 
claimed  reduces  by  one-half  the  time  required  to  mix  the  product 
and  also  greatly  improves  the  quality.  The  agitator  is  so  de- 
signed that  it  scrapes  every  inch  of  the  interior  of  the  mixing 
tank;  brings  all  of  the  solution  into  treatment  and  prevents 
any  of  the  material  from  collecting  in  the  corners,  thus  keeping 
the  inside  of  the  tank  clean. 

The  speed  arrangement  permits  using  a  slow  mixing  action 
at  the  start  and  an  exceedingly  high   speed  tn  finish   the  opera- 
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tion.  This  is  aiuuher  feature  that  helps  materially  to  reduce 
the  operating  time. 

The  illustration  sliows  ilu-  machine  set  up  for  operation  and 
the  type  of  agitator  used  in  machines  of  300  to  1,000  gallons 
capacity. 

These  machines  arc  built  in  various  sizes  and  types  with  single 
and   double'  agitators   to  meet  all   requirements.     Tilting  trough 


The  Eimco  Cement  Churn. 

types  are  constructed  with  capacities  of  SO  to  200  gallons- and  are 
tilted  to  discharge  their  contents.  The  cylindrical  or  non-tilting 
types  of  50  to  1,000  gallons  capacity  are  discharged  through  bot- 
tom gates.     (The  East  Iron  &•  Machine  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio.) 


TWO-HEAD    VERTICAL   STRANDING   MACHINE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  30-reel  2-head 
vertical  stranding  machine  for  stranding  copper  wires  from  No. 
28  to  No.  36  B.  &  S. 
gage.  It  is  designed  to 
take  metal  spools  3J4  ty 
2.>4  inches,  on  which  the 
manufacturers  ship  the 
wire,  thus  doing  away 
with  respooling.  The 
lower  head  carries  12 
reels  and  the  upper  head 
18  reels.  The  heads  are 
arranged  to  run  in  oppo- 
site directions  at  a  ratio 
of  4  to  5,  and  also  in  the 
same  direction  at  the 
same  speed. 

The  machine  is  driven 
by  tight  and  loose  pul- 
leys, and  is  equipped 
with  a  stop  motion 
which  stops  the  machine 
when  any  wire  breaks 
or  the  reels  run  out.  The 
iidn  and  loose  pulleys 
arc  6  by  1J4  inches  and 
run  325  r.p.m.  This 
L,'ives  a  speed  of  the 
lower  disk  of  215  r.p.m. 
and  that  of  the  upper  disk  175  r.p.m.  The  take-up  sheave  is  8 
inches  in  diameter,  and  a  complete  set  of  change  gears  is  pro- 
vided for  different  lays.  The  bench  space  of  the  machine  is  2 
feet  8  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches.  (New  England  Butt  Co., 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.) 


RODLESS   HYDRAULIC   VULCANIZING   PRESS. 

The  rodless  hydraulic  press  has  been  perfected  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  the  old  style  presses  with  threaded  rods  on  which 
the  nuts  arc  constantly  working  loose,  thereby  throwing  the 
platens  out  of  parallel, 
injuring  the  work,  and 
forcing  two  of  the  rods 
to  bear  the  entire  load. 

In  the  rodless  press 
the  cylinder,  cheek  pieces 
and  top  head  are  one 
solid  open-hearth  steel 
casting.  The  cylinder 
and  lower  face  of  the 
top  head  are  machined 
at  one  setting,  thus  in- 
suring perfectly  parallel 
surfaces  between  the 
platens.  This  construc- 
tion secures  absolute 
rigidity  as  there  are  no 
parts  to  work  loose. 
Another  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  press 
is  found  in  the  copper- 
lined  cylinder  which 
makes  a  perfect  surface 
for  the  packing  of  the 
ram  to  slide  upon.  With- 
I    out  this  copper  lining  the 

_  ^  ,,  "     cylinder    and    ram    in    a 

Rodless  Press  V  ulcanizer.  u         .■         u 

short  time  become  cor- 
roded and  rapidly  wear  out  the  packing  requiring  frequent  re- 
placement. 

Where  the  platens  are  steam-heated,  cooling  ribs  are  cast  upon 
those  that  contact  with  the  head  and  ram  platens,  thus  preventing 
overheating  of  the  top  head  and  ram. 

To  vary  the  opening  of  a  rod-press,  dependence  is  placed  on 
adjustment  of  nuts  on  the  rods.  In  the  rodless  construction  a 
series  of  rings  is  placed  between  the  top  plate  and  the  head. 
These  are  made  in  multiples  of  an  inch,  are  instantly  removable, 
and  without  adjustment  the  plates  must  come  parallel.  (The 
Charles  Burroughs  Co.,  141  Commercial  street.  Newark,  New 
Jersey.) 

A  NOVEL  RUBBER  CEMENT  DISPENSER. 

The   rubber   cement   dispenser   here   shown   has   been   recently 

perfected   and   will   undoubtedly   become   popular   with   users   of 

rubber  cement,  due  to  the  saving  of  labor  and  conservation  of 

cement  obtained  by  the  construc- 

gr-'--»^  tion  of  this  device. 

1    [ill  "III  ,->r>^<:^^         These    containers,     ranging    in 

I      ||    ||i  Ji^^^X         capacity  from  one-half  pint  to  one 

'        I     1      i-'^^  A  W      1     gallon,  may  be  filled  in  the  usual 

'^—J'tJ'      V___1   ^      h     maimer    and    closed    by    a    screw 

cap.  thus  keeping  the  contents  in 

good   condition   until    used.     The 

cement  feeds  from  the  bottom  of 

the    container    to    the    brush    cup, 

thereby     permitting     the     use     of 

settling  compounds  with  uniform 

results,  avoiding  the  waste  common   to  ordinary  containers. 

The  brush  is  protected  by  being  immersed  in  the  cement  when 
not  in  use  and  a  disk  that  prevents  the  cement  from  reaching 
the  handle  of  the  brush,  acts  as  a  cover  to  the  cement  cup.  (W. 
H.  McNutt,  83  Chambers  street,  New  York  City.) 

Index  t(i  "Rubber  Machinery"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


The  McNutt  Cement 
Container. 
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MACHINERY    PATENTS. 
MACHINE    FOR   IMPREGNATING  TIRE  FABRIC. 

'T~'1R1^  fabric  is  subjected  to  vacuum  and  then  passes  by  means 
•*•  of  a  channel  through  an  impregnating  chamber  containing 
rubber  solution  that  forms  a  seal  for  the  channel. 

A  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  ap- 
paratus is  here 
shown,  A  being 
the  vacuum 
chamber  en- 
closing  the 
fabric-roll  B, 
and  C  is  the 
channel  com- 
m  u  n  i  c  a  t  - 
ing  with  D,  the 
solution  tank, 
E  indicates  the 
drying  rolls 
and  F  the  fa- 
bric wind  up 
roller. 

In    operation, 

the  free  end  of  the  fabric  is  fastened  to  a  cross-bar  attached 
to  a  pair  of  metal  ribbons,  the  ends  of  which  are  coiled  on  roll 
G,  the  other  ends  passing  downward  through  the  channel  and 
impregnating  tank  and  are  attached  to  the  roll  H,  which  is 
revolved  by  hand,  threading  the  fabric  through  the  apparatus. 
The  fabric  is  then  attached  to  the  apron  /  which  carries  it  be- 
tween the  drying  rolls  and  finally  to  the  wind-up  roll. 

(John  E.  Thropp  and  Peter  D.  Thropp,  assignors  to  the  De- 
laski  and  Thropp  Circular  Woven  Tire  Co.,  all  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.    United  States  patent  No.  1,312,878.) 
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Tire    Fabric    Impregnator. 
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Lowe   Co.— all  of   Cleveland,   o'. 

Clark   and    C.    E.    Lowe,   as- 


Tire   strip    reeling   machines.      De   C.    Neal, 
&  Wriglit— both  of  Detroit,   Mich. 

Repair  vulcanizer.  A.  B.  Low,  assignor  to  A.  M.  Darragh — 
both   of    Denver,    Colo. 

Apparatus  for  waterproofing  felt.  C.  T.  Dickey,  Elizabeth,  as- 
signor to  J.  J.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  Jersey  City — both  in  New  Jersey 

Tire-making  machine.     E.   C.   Morton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Machine   for  making  hose.     J.   T.   Lister,  Qeveland,  O. 

Multiple  vulcanizing  press.  E.  Nail,  Akron;  E.  A.  Nail, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  executrix  of  said  E.  Nail,  deceased,  assignor 
to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron— both  in  Ohio. 
(Renewed   July   17,    1917.      Serial   No.    181,166.) 

Tire  core  of  sheet  metal  and  process  of  manufacture.  D.  A. 
Clark  and  C.  E.  Lowe,  assignors  to  The  Clyde  E.  Lowe  Co. — 
all  of  Qeveland,  O. 

Sheet-mcta!   tire  core.      D.   A.   Clark  and   C.   E.   Low 
to  The  Clyde  E.   Lowe  Co.— all  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Mandrel   for   tires.      D.  A.   Clark  and   C.   E.   Lowe, 
The   Oyde   E.    Lowe    Co.— all    of   Cleveland,   O. 

Mandrel    for    inner    tubes.      D.    A.    Clark   and    C. 
signers   to  The   Oyde   E     "  " 

Mandrel    for    inner    tubes.         .       .     _       __     .___  .  . 

signors  to  The   Qyde   E.   Lowe   Co.— all  of   Cleveland,   O. 

Tire-building  machine.  F.  B.  Converse,  Akron,  O.,  assignor 
to  The   B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Cementing  device.  M.  A.  Replocle,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire    Si   Rubber   Co.— both   of   Akron,   O. 

Tire  vulcanizer.     D.   E.   Booth,  Tulsa,   Okla. 

for  maintaining  tension   in   tire   machines.      C.   Kuentzel, 
York    City,    assignor    to    The    Goodyear   Tire    &   Rubber 
Co.,    Akron,   O. 

Stand  for  finishing  tires.  A.  J.  Savage  and  H.  I.  Morris,  as- 
signors to  The  Savage  Tire  Co.— all  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Apparatus    for    manufacturing    pneumatic    tires.      E.    Hopkinson, 

New   York   City. 
Two-part  mold  for  tire  vulcanizing.     B.  Darrow,  assignor  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,   O. 

Apparatus  and  method  for  building  up  cord  blankets  for  pneu- 
matic tires.  E.  Nail,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.— both  of  Akron,   O. 

Automatic  valve  controller  for  hydraulic  press.  W.  E.  Shively 
and  K.  B.  Kilborn,  assignors  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.— all    of   Akron.    O. 

Vulcanizer  for  cord  tires.  E.  G.  Templeton,  assignor  to  The 
Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— both    of    Akron,    O. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Apparatus    for    testing    tires.      E.    Ramisdell,    Cleveland,    O. 
Device    for    repairing    pneumatic-tire    tubes.      G.    B.    Wood,    De- 
troit,  Mich.,  U.    S.   A. 
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MACHINE    FOR   SPLITTING    EXTRUDED   DOUBLE   SOLID    TIRES. 

The  double  tire  A  shaped  by  extrusion  through  a  die  is  fed 
along  a  roller  track  B  by  profiled  rollers  C  and  CX  and  severed 
longitudinally  by  a  ro- 
tating disk  E  working 
in  a  guard  F.  This  is 
provided  with  exten- 
sions adapted  to  divert 
the  severed  sections 
through  a  right  angle  to 
facilitate  their  delivery 
on  roller  tracks  I,  J  by 
a  roller  G  and  coacting 
weighted  roller  H. 
The  rollers  C  and  CX 
may  be  replaceable  or 
mounted  for  lateral 
adjustment.  Water  may 
be  supplied  to  the  cutter 
E  to  facilitate  cutting, 
and  the  cutter  may  be 
laterally  adjustable  or  replaced  by  a  band  knife.  (Dunlop  Rub- 
ber Co.,  C.  Macbeth,  and  11.  Willshaw,  14  Regent  street,  West- 
minster, England.    British  patent  No.  130,116.) 


Solid  Tire  Splitting  Machine. 


N' 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"14.     Device     for    curing    and    shaping    tire    patches. 

Stephens,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 
,1111.     Apparatus   for   rolling  tire  treads.     F.    B.    Conv 

'     '     "  ■  ■  "  gnors  to  The  B. 


.315.200.     Plural-i 


-   -- _.  Good- 
rich Lo.,  INew  York  City, 
mold  for  repairing  rubber  boots,  etc.     J.  \V.  Arthur, 
to   The   Williams   Foundry  &   Machine    Co.— both   of 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

129,222.  ...ixing  machine.  W.  H.  Read,  27  Caledonian  Road,  King's 
Cross,  London.     (Read  Machinery  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  U.   S.  A.) 

129,411.  Apparatus  for  making  tires,  tran-  orting  during  manufacture, 
etc.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  14  Reeent  street,  London,  and  C. 
Macbeth,    Para    Mills,   Aston    Cross,    Birmingham. 

129,813.  Sewing  machine  for  shiping  tire  fabrics.  F.  Lehmann,  Trim- 
bach,    near    Olten,    Canton    Solothurn,    Switzerland. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


street,    Richmond, 


A.    J.    Ostberg   and   A.    Kenny,   Ju 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

490.805.     Apparatus  for  making  rubber  tires.     E.  Hopkinson,  1790 
way.  New  York  City,  U.   S.  A. 


AUSTRALIA. 
To  Americans. 

lachine    for    attaching    heels    consis 
and  rubber  in  which  nails  are  firs 
heel    into   the   sole   and   afterward 
into  the  leather  heel.     The  British 
of  Australia,  Proprietary,  Limited, 
inventor,    Massichusetts,    U.    S.    A 

ing   of    sections    of  leather 
driven  through  the  leather 
through    the    rubber   section 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
assignee  of  J.   F.   Standish, 

N' 


PROCESS    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

anufacture  of  casings  for  pneumatic  tires,  etc.  E.  K, 
Baker,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  himself  and 
C.    G.    Hawley-^both    of    Chicago,    111.      (Original   ap- 


1,315,364. 

1,315,710. 
1.316,104. 

1,317,442. 

1,317,665. 


-both 
plication  divided.) 
jfacture    of   pneumatic 


F.    S.   Dickinson,   New   York 

City. 

Manufacture   of  pneumatic  tires.      A.  A.   Crozier,   London,  Eng. 
Manufacture  of  cord  tires.     E.  Nail,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 

Tire   &    Rubber   Co.— both    of  Akron,   O. 
Manufacture  of  hot-water  bottles.     R.  Griffith,  assignor  to  The 

Miller   Rubber    Co.— both   of   Akron,   O, 
Combined    steam    and    acid    cure    for   inner    tubes.      C.    B.    Orr. 

assignor     to     The     Goodyear    Tire     &     Rubber     Co. — both    of 
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New   Goods   and   Specialties. 


FOR   THE   PROTECTION   OF  LINEMEN. 

rMEET  THE  DEMAND  from  linemen  for  rubber  articles  to  aid 
them  in  protecting  themselves  from  electric  wires,  makers 
of    rubber    goods    are    constantly    developing    new    ideas. 

Certain  standard  goods  come  to  be  required  and  others  arc  much 

in  demand.  A  new 

item    is    shown    in 

the    accompanying 

illustration.      It    is 

made  of  three  layers  of 

rubber  and  two  of  canvas 

arranged  alternately,  with  Li.nlman' 

the    canvas     layers    laid 

crosswise   with    respect   to   each    o'ther.     This   trough    is   shaped 

to  fit  over  live  wires  for  insulation   purposes.     Two  hard   rub- 

rer  rings,  slotted,  with  an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  wire,  serve  to  clamp  the  shield 
securely  to  it.  Each  shield  is  subjected 
to  a  submerged  test  of  30,000  volts  of 
electricity  before  leaving  the  factory. 
The  device  can  be  applied  in  other 
ways  as  well  as  over  wires.  It  may  be 
used  on  the  cross-piece  or  elsewhere, 
since  it  opens  out  easily  when  required. 
(Mathias-Hart  Co.,  516  Atlantic  ave- 
nue, Boston,  Massachusetts.) 


with  a  I 
Kenyon 


RUBBERIZED   LIFE-SAVING  SUIT. 

One  of  the  newest  designs  in  life- 
saving  suits  is  shown  here.  It  consists 
of  a  suit  of  rubberized  material  pro- 
vided with  the  usual  weighted  feet, 
mittens  in  one  with  the  sleeves,  etc.,  but 
the  novel  feature,  of  which  little  ap- 
pears in  the  picture,  consists  of  two 
wing-like  extensions  back  of  the 
shoulders,  which  when  inflated,  form 
the  buoyant  portion  of  the  suit.  The 
iFE-s.vM.NG  buiT.  ^^jj  j^  Qpcu  at  the  top  and  is  drawn  up 
trap  as  indicated.  This  design  has  been  patented.  (C. 
Co.,  754  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.) 


CORD  TIRE  OF  NOVEL  DESIGN. 

The  growing  popularity  of  cord  tires  has  resulted  in  many 
new  designs  being  put  on  the  market.  Some  of  these  are  de- 
cidedly novel,  with  the  design  cut  into  the  tread 
so  as  to  provide  a  non-skid  feature.  The  one 
illustrated  has  a  side-wall  especially  prepared  to 
withstand  abrasion,  rut  wear,  and  the  steel 
cables  in  the  beads  are  separately  insulated.  The 
breaker  strip  is  of  heavy  impregnated  fabric. 
(The   Rubber  Products   Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio.) 

AUTO    BABY   CRIB. 


» 


rail  or  rear  of  the  front  seat  of  an  automobile.  It  is  made  of 
durable  tan  cloth  fitted  to  a  frame  of  black  enameled  steel,  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  finish  of  fabric  leather  of  the  rubberized  type. 
The  crib  is  32  by  14  inches  in  size  and  is  steadied  by  a  spring 
which  attaches  to  the  back  scat  or  floor  of  the  car.  By  means  of 
this  spring,  also, 
the  crib  can  be  ad- 
justed for  children 
of  different  weights 
up  to  two  years  of  age. 
There  is  also  a  hood  that 
'ROTtcToR.  is   adjustable,   to  protect 

the  child  from  sun,  rain, 
and  wind.     With  a  crib  of  this  kind  the  mother  can  drive  her 
she  so  desires,  while  the  baby  is  near  enough  to  be 
h  of  her  hand.     By  unsnapping  the  understrap  and 
o  o  s  e  n- 


GoRDON   Motor  Crjb. 
ill  for  the  liny  tot  is  illustrated  here,  which  is  eminently 


own 
with 


.•\fSIIlALH.S-      Tn,tR      S.V.ML. 

the  back  of  the  seat  when  unused,  yet  re- 
main attached  to  the  car  ready  for  immediate 
adjustment.     (Gordon  Motor  Crib  Co.,  27  West 

.'^o.  Water  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

TIGER  SNAIL  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

A  manufacturer  of  toys  has  devised  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  tiger  snail  of  Australia.  It 
is  made  of  metal  with  wind-up  device  by 
which  it  can  be  made  to  crawl  on  almost  any 
smooth  surface.  This  wind-up  device  is  pat- 
ented. The  "feelers"  or  antennae  of  the  snail  are  of  rubber  with 
painted  tips.  This  adds  one  more  member  to  the  family  of 
"crawling  bugs."  (Animate  Toy 
Co.,  31  East  17th  street,  New  York. 

"UTILITY    FITWELL"    BABY    PANTS. 

Another  style  of  adjustable  baby 
pants  is  pictured  above.  It  has  no 
buttons  and  requires  no  pinning 
or  sewing,  being  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  buckled  strap  at  the  waist  and 
drawstrings  at  the  knees.  This  is 
made  of  waterproof  fabric  and  also 
of  rubber  only.  (Stern  Specialty 
Co.,  40  East  22d  Street,  New  York  > 

NEW    WATERPROOF    CAPE. 

W'omen's  single-te.\ture  water- 
proof capes  are  now  popular  in 
England.  They  are  made  with  very 
wide  skirts,  sometimes  as  much  as 
112  inches,  with  only  one  seam.  The 
favorite  shades  are  biscuit,  dull 
stone,  or  light  mole,  which  afford 
a  good  contrast  for  the  braiding  on 
the  deep,  square  collar.  There  arc 
slits  for  the  hands,  finished  with  laps,  and  the  fastening  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  buttons  and  button-holes  widely  spaced 
the  entire  length.     These  capes  are  worn  46  or  48  inches  long 


convenient,  safe,  and  practical,  and  may  be  attached  to  the  robe      3,„I  afford  thoroughly  practical  protection  from  bad  weather 
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THE    "LINE-A-TIME"    HELPS    THE    COPYIST. 

A  new  device  for  holding  note-boolcs,  copy,  etc..  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  typist,  has  been  developed  as  illustrated  below. 
From  the  side  supporting  arm  held  in  place  by  a  single  screw 


inserted  beside  tlie 


n  the  table 


Time"  Copv  Holder. 


desk,  rise  side  rods 
■which  support  the 
plate  on  which  the 
copy  rests.  A  station- 
ary bar  bears  against 
the  note-book  below 
the  lint  of  copy 
while  another  cross- 
bar on  which  are 
rubber  rollers 
further  assists  in 
holding  the  copy  in 
place.  A  coiled 
spring  which 
stretches  across  at 
the  top  holds  back 
the  pages  used.  At  the  bottom,  within  easy  reach  of  the  right 
band,  is  a  screw  for  adjusting  the  line  spacing  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  copy  being  used.  The  copy  or  note- 
book is  then  raised  a  line  at  a  time  as  required,  the  line  of  copy 
being  practically  on  a  level  with  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  The 
accessory  has  rubber  feet  and  rubber  to  decrease  noise  and 
otherwise  facilitate  operation.  (The  Line-a-Time  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Rochester.   New  York.) 

GORED  STORM   RUBBER. 

Among  the  standard  lines  of  overshoes  for  men  and  women. 
a  most  popular 
one  is  the 
"storm"  pattern, 
with  a  high 
back,  a  com- 
paratively low 
quarter,  and  a 
vamp  coming 
up     high     over 

the  instep,  the  whole  following  closely  the  lines  of  a  "Romeo" 
slipper.  A  style  of  rubber  which  combines  this  shape  with 
that  of  a  sandal  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  "storm" 
with  the  side  space  filled  in  with  a  thinner  gore  acting  like  the 
elastic  web  of  a  "Congress"  shoe.  The  style  shown  here 
has  the  extension  heel  which,  besides  strengthening  the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  a  rubber  overshoe,  also  serves  as  a  "self- 
acting"  heel 
when  removing 
the  rubber. 
(Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rub- 
ber Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal. 
Quebec,  Can- 
ada.) 

TO     MINIMIZE 
PUNCTURES. 

An  inner  tire 
which  will  tend 
to  decrease  the 
number  of 
punctures  and 
give  additional 
mileage  to  tires 
is      represented 

by  the  "Air  Container  shown  in  cross-section  above.  This  is 
built  of  cord  and  rubber  and,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  deflate  when 
punctured.    (The  Air  Container  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 


GoREi)  Storm   Rubber. 


The   ".\ir-Coxt.\iner.' 


heels   are   transft 

■I 


NEW  HEEL  WITH  PNEUMATIC  INSERTS. 

By  means  of  a  newly  invented  electrical  machine,  leather 
heels  are  transformed  into  non-slip  pneumatic  ones  by  in- 
serting pieces  of  rubber  which  project  slightly 
below  the  surface  and  prevent  the  leather 
from  coming  into  contact  with  hard  pave- 
ments. Any  ordinarj-  leather  heel  may  be  so 
treated.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  inventor  to 
place  these  machines  in  shoe  stores,  so  that 
heels  may  be  equipped  with  these  pneumatic 
inserts  at  the  time  of  purchase,  if  the  buyer 

Pneumatic  Heel.        ^^  jesires.    (Pneumatic  Shoe  Heel  Machinery 

Co.,    Inc.,    1133    Broadway,    New    York    City.) 

THE    "COLONEl,"   GOLF    BALL   DIMPLED. 

Tile  popular  "Colonel"  golf  ball,  formerly  made  in  meshed 
marking  only,  is  now  to  be  had  in  dimple  marking,  also,  in 
various  weights.  The  "Colonel  30"  is  the  name  of  an  entirely 
new  weight  in  the  dimpled  marking.  (The  St,  Mungo  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  America,  121  Sylvan  avenue,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.) 

.4    TIRE    OF    CLASSIC    DESIGN. 

Among  the  new  tires  appear  some  treads  with  adaptations  of 
conventional    classic    designs.    The    "Tro- 
jan," shown  here,   is  of  this  type.     It  is 
made  in  the  30  by  35/2-inch  size.      (Sterl- 
ing Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.) 

STEAMSHIP    MAIL    BY    FLYING    BOAT. 

To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  deliv- 
ering belated  mail  to  vessels  at  sea,  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York 
City,  arranged  recently  for  dropping  a 
rubberized  mail  bag  like  that  described  in 
The  India  Rubber  World,  August  1,  1919, 
from  a  flying  boat  to  the  Adriatic,  two 
hours  out  of  New  York,  in  the  Ambrose 
channel.  The  mail  pouch,  in  an  outer 
container,  was  attached  to  a  steel  air- 
plane cable  200  feet  long,  having  rubber 
shock  absorbers  inserted  near  the  junc- 
ture point.  Two-pound  bags  of  shot  were 
attached  to  each  of  seven  divisions  at 
the  other  end.  These  wrapped  themselves 
around  the  stay  from  the  foremast  to  the  fore  mainmast,  jerkmg 
the  mail  bag  from  its  chute  into  the  water,  from  which  it  was 
pulled  to  the  bridge  by  its  own  cable. 

RUBBER  MAT  FOR  RUNNING  BOARDS. 

A  new  mat  for  the  running  board  of  automobiles  is  made  of  a 
special  rubber 
composition  rein- 
forced with  im- 
pregnated fabric 
at  the  outside 
edges.  This 
causes  it  to  lie 
flat.  Copper- 
plated  washers 
are  embedded  in 
the  rubber  to 
support  fastening 
bolts  or  screws. 
A  patent  is 
pending    on    this 

"Hipco"  inat.     (Hipco  Manufacturing  Co.,  34  Columbus  avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.) 


"Trojan"  Tire. 


'Hipco"  Running  Board  Mat. 
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GAS  MASK  FOR  CHEMICAL  FTJMES. 
A  new  rubberized  khaki  gas  mask  has  been  patented  which, 
it   is  claimed,   will   withstand   rough   handling  and   the   heaviest 
chemical  fume?;.    It  also  protects  tlie  wearer  against  dust,  gases, 
and  Miioke  as  well  as  against  fumes.  The  construction  is  differcnl 
from  the  ordinary  muzzle  respir- 
ator,  ear-loops   holding   the   de- 
vice  in  place. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  will  not 
orack  or  fall  apart  in  handling, 
washing,  or  contact  with  dust, 
fumes,  or  gases.  (The  Hygeia 
Respirator  Co.,  Inc..  142  Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York   City.) 

"MILADI-DAINTIE"     APRON. 

A  new  apron  for  the  maid  or 
housewife  lakes  the  form  of  a 
dainty  one  with  a  bib,  designed 
like  the  customary  maid's  apron, 
with  a  round  apron  part  with 
a    patch    pocket    for    small    ar- 


Mask. 


tides.  The  apron  is  made  of  rubberized  fabric,  in  gray,  and 
comes  packed  in  an  individual  envelope  under  the  trade-mark 
"Ritz"  enclosed  in  a  diamond.  This  apron  can  be  cleaned  with 
warm  water  and  soap  but  should  not  be  rubbed  and  should  be 
dried  by  hanging  in  some  place  that 
is  not  hot. 


TOOL    KIT    FOR    VULCANIZING. 

One  of  the  mail-order  companies  in- 
cludes in  its  catalog  a  tool  kit  consist- 
ing of  eight  especially  designed  tools 
for  use  in  tire  repairing.  The  set, 
packed  in  a  leather  case  for  rolling  up, 
includes  a  roller,  plug  pliers,  a  probe, 
rubber  roughener.  cement  brush,  shear 
snips,  a  knife,  and  a  stitcher. 

(Charles  William  Stores,  Brooklyn 
New  York. ) 


A    MOLDED    CORD   TIRE. 

A    tire    which    has,    it    is    claimed, 
plain,    ribbe<i.    and    non-skid    tires. 


the  best  features  of  the 
s  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 
The  tread  is  said  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum  on  wet 
pavements,  making  the  use 
of  chains  unnecessary,  and 
also  giving  strong  traction 
iin  rough  and  hilly  roads. 
iBraender  Rubber  &  Tire 
Co..   Rutherford,   X.    l.i 


A  CLASSIC  SANDAL. 

In  the  manufacture  of 
rubber-soled,  fabric-upper 
footwear,  t  h  e  producers 
are  not  simply  approaching 
their  rivals,  the  leather 
shoe  manufacturers,  they 
are  already  abreast  of 
them  in  the  race  for  busi- 
ness, and  in  some  lines 
ing  them  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  design 


they  arc  ouidistan 

and  in  the  quality  of  workmanship  of  the  finished  product. 

As   an   example   of   this   equality  a   five-strap   sandal   is   here 
shown.     Designed    on    artistic   lines,    the    shoe    commends    itself 


for  its  beauty,  while  in  finish  and  workmanship  it  is  of  the  best. 

The  upper  is  of  white  duck,  the  seams  as  well  as  the  edges  being 
bound  with  piping.  The  buttons  are 
of  wbitc  agate.  The  sole  and  heel,  of 
white  rubber,  are  joined  to  the  upper 
with  a  neat,  narrow  foxing.  The  heel 
is  low,  being  especially  appropriate  for 
growing  girls,  misses,  and  children, 
for  which  trade  the  sandal  is  intended. 
(The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.,  of  Mon- 
treal, Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 
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<NER  Tike. 


A  CUSHION    INNER  TIRE. 

An  inner  tire  that  contains  number- 
less cells  or  pores  filled  with  air,  like 
a  sponge,  tends  to  eliminate  the  liability  to  punctures  and  blow- 
outs. The  "Aero"  cushion  tire  shown  here  in  cross-section  is  so 
made  from  Para  rubber,  molded  to  fit  the  casing.  This  cushion 
inner  tire  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  pneumatic  tube  and  can 
be  used  with  any  make  of  casing  or  rim.  This  type  of  inner  tire 
is  made  for  bicycles  as  well  as  for  automobiles.  (Aero-Cushion 
Inner  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  909  Ford  Building.   Detroit.  Mich.) 

CONVENIENT  FOUNTAIN   PENS. 

A  convenient  design  in  fountain  pens  has  been  produced  that 
has  a  metal  cap  on  the  end  of  the  pen  and  this  cap,  in  turn,  is 
fitted  with  a  ring  for  attaching  to  a  watch  chain.    When  tlic  pen 

cap   is  in  place,   secured  

by  screw-threads,  the 
pen  can  be  placed  in  the 
pocket  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  cannot  slip 
out  without  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  wearer. 

This  kind  of  pen  may 
be  obtained  in  a  number 
of  different  designs  in 
order  to  suit  all  tastes, 
silver  and  gold  mounting, 
eluded  in  the  "Merchant''  w 
14-karat  gold,  or  sterling 
silver,  with  collapsible^ 
pencil  to  match,  both 
having  the  ring  in  the 
end.  Both  the  pen  and 
pencil  in  this  set  are  provided  with  tubes  containing,  respective- 
ly, ink  tablets  and  extra  leads.  A  different  model  is  made  with 
a  self-filling  lever.  (The  U.  S.  Victor  Fountain  Pen  Co.,  Inc., 
successor  to  United  States  Fountain  Pen  Co..  115  Worth  street, 
New   York   City.) 

ADJUSTABLE    RUBBER    CURVE-RULERS. 

Those  who  use  drawin,;;  instruments  will  appreciate  the  con- 
venience  of   these   rubber   curve-rulers.     Tw.)  are   nf  black  and 


"Merchant"  Whiting  Set. 


In 


being  ornamented  with 
addition,  one  style  in- 
set   comes    in    rolled    gold. 


"Davenport"    .Adjcstarie    Curve-Rulers. 
white  rubber,  respectively,  sliding  between  steel  ribbons,  and  the 
third  has  a  square  lead  bar  sliding  similarly,  the  whole  rubber- 
covered.     (F.  Winthrop  Davenport,  Providence,  R.  I.) 
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United  States  Commerce  in  Crude  Rubber  for  Calendar  Year  1918. 


THE  DECISION  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  TO  MAKE  OUT  ITS 
annual  returns  according  to  the  calendar  year,  from  January 
to  December  inclusive,  instead  of  the  fiscal  year,  from  June 
30  to  June  30,  which  had  been  the  rule  for  many  years,  will  make 
statistical  comparisons  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
liable  to  some  degree  of  inaccuracy.  In  the  returns  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1918,  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  ended 
June  30,  have  already  been  used  for  the  returns  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917-1918,  so  that  in  using  the  figures  it  must  be  remembered 
that  for  six  months  they  are  identical  in  both  annual  reports. 
CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS. 
For  the  calendar  year  1918  the  imports  of  crude  rubber  were 
325,959,308  pounds,  a  falling  off  of  over  60,000,000  pounds  from 
1917-1918,  which  was  a  record  year  for  rubber  importation.  The 
value  of  the  rubber  was  $146,378,313,  nearly  $60,000,000  less  than 
in  1917-18.  From  the  Far  East,  now  the  main  source  of  rubber, 
the  United  States  imported  in  1918,  268,710,068  pounds,  valued 
at  $125,005,308,  as  against  312,322,887,  valued  at  $169,086,900  in 
1917-18.  From  the  Straits  Settlements  came  198,904,100  pounds 
compared  with  221,389,870  pounds,  from  British  India  9,248,210 
pounds,  from  the  other  British  possessions  19,543,495  pounds, 
from  Hong  Kong  562,717  pounds,  and  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
37,344.813  pounds  as  compared  with  the  53,663,857  pounds  for 
1917-18.  From  the  French  possessions  came  15,680  pounds,  from 
China  559,658  pounds,  as  against  11,763  pounds,  and  from  Japan 
a  like  notable  increase,  2,529,395  pounds  as  against  61,160  pounds 
in  1917-18.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Philippines  sent 
666,012  pounds  in  1918  and  only  80,644  in  1917-18. 

The  second  source  of  rubber  is  South  America.  Brazil  sent 
40,332,620  pounds,  value  $13,378,588,  in  1918,  and  41,277,914 
pounds,  value  $14,307,158,  in  1917-18;  Peru  sent  1,373,751;  Col- 
ombia, 884,792;  Argentina,  390,734;  Equador,  244,521;  Venezuela, 
158,857,  and  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  53,477  pounds,  in  each 
case  a  marked  falling  off.  The  imports  from  Bolivia  were  474,781 
pounds  in  1918. 

Third  among  the  producers  was  Mexico,  the  imports  being 
2,185,809  pounds  compared  to  1,033,087  pounds  for  1917-18.  The 
imports  from  Panama  were  164,445  pounds,  from  Nicaragua 
158,140  pounds,  from  the  other  Central  American  states  64,489 
pounds.  From  the  West  Indies  came  51,680  pounds,  as  against 
69,352  in  the  previous  period.  Cuba  sent  4,390  pounds.  The  im- 
ports from  Africa  increased  slightly  in  1918;  from  British  pos- 
sessions came  76,264  pounds  instead  of  28,454  pounds,  and  from 
Portuguese  posessions  22,622  pounds  instead  of  38,414. 

The  other  countries  produce  no  rubber  but  act  as  middlemen 
for  their  own  possessions  and  others.  From  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  imported  6,627,165  pounds  in  the  calendar  year'l918 
and  21.926,943  pounds  in  the  1917-1918  period;  from  Portugal 
came  424,424  pounds  in  1918;  from  France  160,318  pounds,  and 
from  Canada  2,712,336  pounds,  compared  with  4,247,287  pounds 
for  1917-18. 

IMPORTS  BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT. 
There  was  some  shifting  in  the  amounts  received  by  the  various 
customs  districts:  New  York  with  119,664,398  pounds  value 
$49,381,919,  in  1918,  showed  a  marked  falling  off  from  the 
171,643,218  pounds  and  the  $83,365,120  of  1917-18.  Washington, 
which  means  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  received  109,557,617  pounds, 
value  $51,099,147,  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the  New  York 
rubber;  San  Francisco  received  53,063,123  pounds  worth  $28,445,- 
675,  as  against  80,907,215,  a  distinct  decline  in  quantity;  Buffalo 
fell  to  693,490  pounds,  Michigan  to  336,194  pounds.  Southern 
California  to  78,345  pounds.  New  Orleans  to  10,650  pounds. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ohio  rose  to  19,157,829  pounds  as  compared 


with  12.944,474;  Massachusetts  to  10,222,733  pounds,  compared 
with  4,327,090  pounds;  Dakota  to  6,008,636,  compared  with. 
3,471,093;  Vermont  4,095,971  pounds,  compared  with  3,471,093; 
San  Antonio  808,372  pounds,  compared  with  33,193  pounds,  and 
Chicago  1,297,791  pounds,  compared  with  809,095.  Philadelphia's 
31,480  pounds  and  St.  Lawrence's  487,934  pounds  are  also  in- 
creases. Omaha  with  48,445  pounds  and  Pittsburgh  with  96,732: 
pounds,  are  added  to  the  list  this  year  while  Florida  is  left  out. 
The  figures  show  the  distribution  of  the  rubber  according  to  the 
official  ports  of  entry;  they  throw  little  light  on  the  statistics  of 
the  ports  where  the  crude  rubber  was  actually  landed. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

Crude  rubber  was  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1918  to- 
the  amount  of  6,150,755  pounds,  value  $3,133,622.  Of  this, 
5,568,816  pounds  went  to  Canada,  227,125  pounds  to  Austraha, 
229,790  pounds  to  Cuba,  and  123,395  pounds  to  England.  The 
amount  reexported  in  1917-18  was  8,208,280  pounds,  and  in  the 
year   before,   12,355,898  pounds. 

GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Gutta  percha  was  imported  into  the  United  States  during  1918 
to  the  amount  of  1,207,986  pounds,  value  $225,922 ;  of  this,  354,794 
pounds  came  from  the  British  East  Indies,  306,241  pounds  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  524,160  pounds  from  British  Africa. 
The  amount  imported  in  1917-18  was  1,151,312  pounds.  This  year 
470,478  pounds  came  in  at  New  York,  501,760  pounds  at  New 
Orleans,  228,696  at  the  Washington  ports,  and  the  remnant  at 
San  Francisco.  To  England,  too,  went  126,731  pounds  of  crude 
gutta  percha. 

GUAYULE. 

Guayule  amounting  to  1,376,085  pounds,  worth  $413,484,  came 
into  the  United  States  in  1918,  1,371,385  pounds  from  Mexico, 
the  rest  from  Colombia.  Almost  all,  1,323,435  pounds,  entered 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  47,950  pounds  at  El  Paso ;  4,700  pounds 
at  New  York ;  9,778  pounds  of  this  was  reexported  to  Canada, 
In  1917-18  the  imports  of  guayule  were  4,307,539  pounds. 
BALATA. 

The  imports  of  balata  in  1918  were  1,547,338  pounds,  value 
$836,383,  as  compared  with  the  2,449,881  pounds  and  $1,278,610 
of  1917-1918  and  the  3,287,445  pounds  and  $1,649,452  of  1916-17, 
a  steady  decline.  It  all  came  to  New  York;  535,065  pounds  from 
Panama,  316,520  pounds  from  Colombia,  260,491  pounds  from 
Venezuela,  218,868  pounds  from  British  Guiana,  120,078  pounds 
from  Dutch  Guiana,  32,814  pounds  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
53,883  pounds  from  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  7,619  pounds  from 
Brazil,  and  2,000  pounds  from  Equador.  Exports  were :  652,902 
pounds  to  Great  Britain,  9,639  pounds  to  Canada.  43,644  pounds 
to  Japan,  and  5,000  pounds  to  Greece.  In  all,  706,185  pounds, 
worth  $436,252,  were  reexported. 

RUBBER  SCRAP. 

The  imports  of  rubber  scrap  in  1918  were  8,526,420  pounds, 
value  $645,581.  The  United  Kingdom  contributed  4,741,202 
pounds,  Canada  1,390,235  pounds,  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
64,205  pounds,  New  Zealand  83,345  pounds,  Australia  10,000 
pounds,  France  780,347  pounds,  Italy  242,376  pounds,  Cuba 
585,435  pounds,  and  Brazil  473,196  pounds. 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 

Reclaimed  rubber  amounting  to  2,904,234  pounds,  value  $502,176, 
was  exported  in  turn.  In  1917-18  the  figures  were  3,284,953  and 
$567,278;  this  year's  figures  are  the  lowest  for  both  amount  and 
value,  since  1904  at  least. 

JELUTONG    (PONTIANAK). 

Free  jelutong  to  the  amount  of  9,932,476  pounds,  value  $678,916, 
was  imported  in   1918,  of  which  6,807,262  pounds  came  from  the 
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British  East  Indies,  including  Borneo,  and  3,099,282  pounds  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies.  For  the  preceding  years  the  amount  of 
free  and  dutiable  jelutong  in  1917-18  was  17,475,863  pounds, 
valued  at  $975,716;  for  1916-17  only  dutiable  jelutong  is  reported, 
23,376,389  pounds,  worth  $1,044,022.  The  districts  which  received 
it  were  Xcw  York,  San  Francisco,  Washington  and  Vermont. 


THE   EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


•OPPORTL-NITIES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  MEN  IN  THE  RUBBER 
Industry.  By  Bert  J.  Morris  and  Olarles  H.  Paull.  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Guidance.  Division  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 
Prepared  hy  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  Cooperation  with 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men,  311  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Edited  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie.  (Paper  covers,  125  pages. 
6   by    9   inches,    illustrated.) 

THIS  VOLUME  effectually  states  in  untechnical  language  the 
opportunities  afiforded  handicapped  men  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. The  basic  features  of  the  industry,  the  source  of  crude 
rubber,  and  the  organization  of  a  modern  rubber  factory  are  out- 
lined. Reference  is  made  to  these  provisions  for  training  workers 
and  teachers  in  shop  schools. 

The  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  systematic  account,  in  the  form 
of  brief  descriptions,  of  the  operations  used  in  the  preparation 
of  crude  rubber  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  those  involved 
in  the  main  manufacturing  divisions  of  the  industry,  such  as 
rubber  footwear,  rubber  clothing,  medical  goods,  mechanical 
goods  and  tires.  The  operations  are  treated  in  detail.  After 
each  description  a  brief  statement  is  made  concerning  the  time 
required  to  learn  the  work,  the  average  wages  paid  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  the  suitability 
of   the   work   to   various   handicaps. 

The  book  is  instructive  and  will  doubtless  prove  helpful  in 
assisting  many  crippled  war  veterans  to  self-supporting  positions 
in  the  rubber  industry. 


THE  CONDENSED  CHEMICAL  DICTIONARY.  COMPILED  AND 
edited  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog.  First 
Edition.  1919;  525  pages,  6  by  9  inches.  The  Chemical  Catalog  Co., 
Inc.,   1  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  technical  and  non-technical  in- 
quirers who  will  find  the  book  a  short  cut  to  concise  informa- 
tion concerning  the  properties,  derivation,  grades,  containers 
for,  uses,  fire  hazard,  and  railroad  shipping  regulations  of  an 
■  e.xtensive  list  of  chemicals  and  other  materials  embraced  in  com- 
merce and  industry. 

India  rubber  is  cataloged  under  three  heads,  thus :  P.  135. 
Caoutchouc,  See  Rubber.  P.  267.  India  Rubber,  See  Caoutchouc. 
P.  406,  Rubber,  See  Caoutchouc.  Which  is  of  course  strictly  ac- 
curate but  not  very  informing. 

Balata  is  stated  incorrectly  to  be  "rubber  gum." 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  the  descriptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  materials,  their  use  in  the  rubber  industry  has 
been  omitted;  asbestos,  barytes,  caustic  soda,  fossil  flour,  glue, 
lime,  lithopone,  magnesium  oxide,  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  talc, 
zinc  oxide,  besides  other  items  described  and  used  in  the  rubber 
industry  in  less  important  degree.  In  spite  of  these  more  serious 
omissions  which  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  subsequent  editions 
the  volume  will  prove  valuable  for  reference  in  commercial  and 
industrial  circles. 


TR.MNING    IN    THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY.      TRAINING    BULLETIN 
No.    20.    United   States   Department   of  Labor.      United    States   Training 
-Service;   C.T.   Cl:.vton     Director.      Cnvern^-enf    Printing  Office,   Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  1919.     (7S  pages;  6  by  9  inchefc) 
This   bulletin   devoted   to   training   workers   in   the   rubber   in- 
dustry has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  instructors  in  factory 
training    and    for    factory    managers    desiring   authoritative   in- 
formation  on   the  subject.     Much  valuable  information   is  con- 
tained in  the  first  17  pages  concerning  the  various  features  of 
factory  training  such   as   the   purposes   in   view,   industrial   rela- 
tions, operation,  methods,  and  supervision.    Following  some  brief 


remarks  on  wild  and  plantation  rubber  the  manufacturing  oper- 
ations arc  taken  up.  The  operations  involved  in  making  rub- 
ber boots  and  various  styles  of  shoes  are  explained  in  sequence 
with  many  illustrations,  including  the  assembly  of  parts.  Similarly 
the  items  of  automobile  tire  manufacture  are  discussed,  followed 
by  a  list  of  important  defects  to  be  covered  by  inspection. 

The  pamphlet  closes  with  a  bibliography  on  rubber  drawn 
from  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  compiled  by  the  Research  Section  of 
the  United  States  Training  Service,  April  1,  1919. 

AN  EXPORT  ORDER  AND  ALLIED  TOPICS.  (SECOND  EDITION.) 
I'oreign  Trade  Department,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
New    York   City.      (Paper   cover,   octavo,   48  pages.) 

This  booklet  is  intended  to  show,  by  a  series  of  letters,  docu- 
ments and  forms,  the  successive  steps  involved  in  handling  an 
export  order,  and  gives  in  reproduction  every  detail  of  the 
transaction  from  the  first  inquiry  of  the  customer  to  the  receipt 
of  payment  and  close  of  the  transaction.  Another  section  gives 
facsimiles  of  various  forms  used  in  connection  with  export  ship- 
ments, consular  requirements  of  foreign  countries,  and  other 
information  of  interest  to  houses  doing  an  export  business. 
There  is  added  to  this  some  account  of  the  workings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  benefits  accruing 
to  members  of  that  association. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

"T^HE  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
■*■  has  had  the  excellent  idea  of  distributing  to  the  rubber 
trade  a  colored  peace  map  of  Europe. 


The  Raybestos  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has  started 
publication  of  a  handsome  house  organ  called  "The  Silver  Edge," 
to  acquaint  dealers  with  the  uses  of  its  brake-lining  and  the 
method  of  application,  and  to  bring  about  better  cooperation 
between  the  manufacturers  and  their  customers.  The  16-page 
magazine  is  printed  in  two  colors,  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
half-tones  and  well-drawn  diagrams,  introduces  several  of  the 
company's  salesmen,  and  includes  other  matter  of  special  interest 
to  automobilists  and  repair  men.  Another  feature  is  a  page  in 
the  form  of  a  poster,  which  can  be  detached  and  hung  up  in  the 
repair  shop  with  advantage. 

"The  Mason  Mail."  published  by  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent.,  Ohio,  after  five  months  as  a  four-page  bi-monthly 
will  be  expanded  into  a  monthly  publication  of  interest  to  out- 
siders as  well  as  to  those  connected  with  the  Mason  organiza- 
tion. The  same  name  will  be  retained  and  the  first  monthly  is- 
sue will  appear  early  in  November.  Charles  V.  Gilbert  will  con- 
tinue to  edit  the  publication. 

*  *    « 

A    PROOF   THAT   THE   WAR   IS   REALLY   OVER    MAY    BE   FOUND   IN   THE 

sale  by  the  Du  Fonts  of  their  war  plants  and  equipment.  The  Du 
Pont  Chemical  Works  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  issue  a  pamph- 
let containing  lists  of  what  they  offer  for  sale.  These  include 
the  grounds,  buildings  and  fixtures  of  the  big  plants  at  Pompton 
Lakes,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Hopewell,  Virginia.  The  lists  com- 
prise many  articles  used  in  general  manufacturing  equipment 
from  engines  and  elevators  to  bolts  and  nuts;  also  office,  hos- 
pital and  restaurant  equipment. 

*  *    * 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has 
recently  published  two  booklets,  which  have  been  distributed  to 
all  of  the  company.  One  is  "The  Square  Deal,"  an  introduction 
of  the  company  to  the  employe.  It  tells  what  the  company  has 
done,  is  doing  for  the  workers  and  what  it  may  help  them  to  do. 
It  is  a  frank  talk  on  the  elements  which  will  result  in  progress 
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and     proniolion,     urging     cuoporatioii,     and     inculcaling     sound 
principles. 

The  other  booklet  outlines  the  principles  and  regulations  of 
the  Industrial  Federation  of  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  which  is 
described  as  "a  democratic  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
personal  efficiency,  a  square  deal  to  every  member  and  establish- 
ment of  just  and  fair  dealing  in  all  our  relations  with  each  other." 
Undoubtedly  a  study  of  these  booklets  must  result  in  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  company  and  its  employes. 

The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  Year  Book,  1919 : 
While  much  of  the  activity  of  the  Association  was  devoted  to 
war  work,  as  S.  C.  Mead,  the  secretary,  shows  in  his  portion  of 
this  twenty-first  annual  report,  the  many  branches  of  public 
welfare  over  which  the  various  bureaus  keep  watch  were  by  no 
means  neglected.  The  readjustments  needed  by  the  return  of 
peace  have  kept  the  many  committees  busy.  The  membership  at 
the  end  of  April  was  5,881,  the  number  of  new  members  elected 
during  the  year  being  824,  the  largest  for  any  year  since  the 
Association  was  formed.  The  convenient  lists  of  members  ac- 
cording to  their  lines  of  business  shows  that  38  firms  are 
engaged  in  the  rubber  trade.  The  year  book  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  including  an  excellent  likeness  of  W.  Fellowes 
Morgan,   president. 

Dr.  O.  de  Vries  of  the  E.xperiment  Station  .\t  Buitenzorg, 
Java,  has  published  an  authoritative  book  on  the  preparation  and 
the  properties  of  plantation  rubber  {"Bcreiding  en  Eigenschappen 
Z'an  Plantagc-Rubbcr,"  Verecninging  Centraal  Rubberstation. 
Buitenzorg.)  It  is  highly  praised  in  an  appreciative  review  by 
Professor  P.  van  Romburgh  in  "Dc  Indischc  Mercur." 

THE    OBITUARY    RECORD. 

FOUNDED  AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY. 

MAJOR  William  Wright  Harrai..  wlio,  with  his  brother,  E.  W. 
Harral,  founded  the  Fairfield  Rubber  Co.,  at  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut, died  recently  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York,  aged  83  years.  For  some  years  he  travelled  in  th  West, 
selling  rubber  clothing  and  carriage  cloth  made  by  the  company, 
and  early  in  1890  he  took  charge  of  the  New  York  office  and 
sales  department  on  West  Broadway  and  Franklin  street,  remov- 
ing a  year  later  to  a  larger  building  on  Worth  street.  Ten  years 
ago  he  retired  from  business,  after  over  a  quarter  century  of 
sevice  for  the  industry  he  founded,  and  made  his  home  with  his 
son,  George  Harral. 

Major  Harral  served  honorably  in  the  Civil  War,  taking  part 
in  the  battle  of  Fort  Sumter  and  several  other  important  engage- 
ments, and  later  declined  the  offer  of  a  very  flattering  position  in 
the  United  States  army. 

FORIVIERLY  A  RUBBER  MANUFACTURER. 

Edward  .1.  Slattery,  who  died  in  Boston  last  month  at  the  age 
of  69,  was  at  one  time  foreman  of  the  cutting  room  of  the 
Para  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  at  South  Framinghani,  Massachusetts,  but 
being  appointed  postmaster  of  that  town  by  President  Cleveland 
he  retired  from  the  trade,  and  later  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  public  service. 

He  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  and  in 
1898  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  more  recent  years  served  as  secretary 
to  James  J.  Curley,  formerly  mayor  of  Boston,  during  his  term  of 
office.     He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four  sons. 

A    VETERAN    RUBBER    COMPANY   BOOKKEEPER. 

George  W.  Cummings,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter 
in  Brook-line,  Massachusetts,  September  20,  aged  77  years. 

Mr.  Cummings  was  of  an  old  Boston  family,  the  son  of  Daniel 


Cummings.  He  attended  the  public  schools  and  nn  his  grad- 
uation from  the  English  High  School,  entered  the  employ  of  his 
brother,  in  the  wholesale  flour  business,  later  becoming  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Charles  H.  Cummings  &  Co. 

He  afterwards  became  associated  with  the  selling  company 
which  was  formed  to  distribute  the  lines  of  several  rubber  foot- 
wear factories,  and  when  that  concern  was  discontinued  he  took 
charge  of  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  which  department  he  conducted  until  that  company  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  After  a  total 
service  of  nearly  30  years  with  these  companies,  he  retired 
with  a  pension. 

Leisure,  however,  became  irksome  after  a  time,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  he  had  been  connected  with  a  furniture  concern  in 
Boston.  For  some  time  his  health  had  been  impaired,  and  an 
operation  for  cancer  was  but  a  temporary  relief.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  a  daughter,  and  a  son,  Thomas  C.  Cummings,  who 
is  salesman  in  New  England  for  the  mechanical  goods  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

A   PIONEER   IN    RUBBER   AND    OILSKIN    TRADE. 

Edward  Macbean  of  the  firm  of  Edward  Macbean  &  Co., 
Glasgow,  a  pioneer  in  the  rubber  and  oilskin  trade  of  Scotland, 
died  recently.  He  founded  the  business  in  1876  and  soon  began 
to  specialize  in  water-proof  goods  and  oilskins.  The  first 
factory  was  at  Port  Dundas.  Some  years  later,  mills  were 
erected  at  Johnstone,   near   Paisley. 

The  Macbean  oilskins  are  known  throughout  the  world,  par- 
ticularly the  heavy  oilskin  coats  worn  by  seamen. 

The  Breece  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  was  fitted  out  with 
special  clothing  and  rubber  materials  made  by  the  Macbean 
firm.  The  Brattice  cloth  used  in  coal  mines  were  an  improve- 
ment of  Mr.  Macbean. 

Mr.  Macbean  was  in  the  United  States  in  1910  and  at  that 
time  was  annoyed  by  a  newspaper  account  of  his  condemning 
German  artificial  rubber,  which  he  discovered  through  The 
India   Rubber   World. 

DEATH   OF   A  SUCCESSFUL  JAPANESE   BUSINESS   MAN. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Genrijo  Yonei,  president  of  the 
Meiji  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  most  respected 
business  men  of  Tokio,  at  the  age  of  58  years.  Besides  controlling 
the  Goshi  Kwaiska  Yonei  Shoten,  Mr.  Yonei  was  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Kirin  Brewery  Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Japan 
Sheet  Glass  Company,  which  were  developed  chiefly  by  his  exer- 


TREASURY    DECISIONS. 

FOUNTAIN   PENS   TAXED    AS   JEWELRY. 

Internal  Revenue  officials  have  decided  that  "a  fountain  pen 
ornamented,  mounted,  or  fitted  with  precious  metals  or  imita- 
tions thereof,  or  ivory,  or  pearls,  precious  and  semi-precious 
stones  or  imitations,"  or  even  a  fountain  pen  consisting  of  a 
plain  rubber  holder  containing  a  gold  pen  point,  is  subject  to  the 
jewelry  tax  on  the  total  price  for  which  such  pens  are  sold. 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  section  905,  imposes  a  tax  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price  of  jewelry,  whether  real  or  imitation,  includ- 
ing pencils  and  pens.  The  penalty  to  dealers  who  fail  to  collect 
and  account  for  the  tax  is  a  fine  of  $1,000.  (Treasury  Decision 
No.  2893.) 

CUSTOMS   APPRAISER'S    DECISIONS. 

No.  38153.— Protest  817082  of  American  Chicle  Company, 
(Detroit). 

Chicle. — Chicle  sent  from  Mexico  to  Canada  and  there  reduced 
to  small  pieces  for  convenience  in  transportation.  Appraiser 
held  it  to  be  refined  chicle  and  assessed  duty  at  20  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  paragraph  36  of  Act  of  1913.     Claimed  that 
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it  was  crude  chicle,  assessable  at  15  ceius  by  same  paragraph. 
Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.  A.  Chicle  was  not  refined  by  any 
process.  Protest  sustained.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  37, 
No.  15.) 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 


rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  iicver- 
tlu-less  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(752.)  An  export  company  desires  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  tires  in  millimeter  sizes. 

(753.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  address  of  manufacturers  of 
wood  calender  shells. 

(754.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  a 
concern  manufacturing  rivetting  machines  for  use  in  making 
outside  boots  for  rubber  tires. 

(755.)  A  subscriber  requests  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
security  or  lug  bolls  for  one-piece  clincher  rims  on  European 
cars. 

(756.)  A  manufacturer  asks  where  he  can  obtain  the  accel- 
erator anhydrousformaniline. 

(757.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  as  to  buyers  of  uncured 
friction  scrap. 

(758.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
improved  machines  for  making  square-rolled  packing,  imitating 
the  hand  process  of  folding  rubbered  cloth  so  as  to  make  a 
packing  square  throughout. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Request  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

DISTHICT   OFFICES. 
New   York:    734    Customhouse 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:   504   Federal   Building 
St.   Louis:   402   Third  National  Bank 

Building 
New    Orleans:    1020    Hibcrnia   Bank 


COOPERATIVE    OFFICES. 

Cleveland:    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
General  Freight  Agent.  Southern 
Railway,   96  Ingalls   Building.^ 

Los     Angeles:      Chambe 


Philadelphia: 


Portland,    Oreg.:    Chamber   of   Con 

merce. 
Dayton.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   c 


San   Francisco:   307   Customhouse.  uayt< 

Seattle:    848   Henry   Building.  Coi 

(30.667.)  A  man  in  Czecho-Slovakia  requires  tires  for  which  he 
also  desires  to  secure  the  agency.  Send  prices  and  catalogs. 
Payment  in  United  States  currency.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(30,737.)  An  American  exporting  company  desires  to  pur- 
chase and  secure  agencies  for  the  sale  of  rubber  shoes  and 
heels. 

(30,756.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Czecho-Slovakia  desires  to 
purchase  and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods,  etc. 
Correspondence  in  Polish  or  French. 

(30,766.)  An  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  Belgium  for  the 
~.ile  of  hard  rubber  combs  and  novelties.  Quotations  should  be 
4iven  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Terms  cash,  or  90  days  preferred.  Corre- 
■pondence  and  catalogs   should  be  in   French. 

(30,791.)  A  retail  merchant  in  France  desires  to  secure 
.mcncies  for  the  sale  of  rubber,  and  rubber  heels.  Quotations 
^lujuld  be  given  c.i.f.  Havre  or  Bordeaux.  Terms,  cash  against 
documents. 

(30,817.)  The  representative  of  an  American  firm  who  is 
about  to  sail  for  Europe  desires  to  secure  agencies  from  manu- 
facturers for  the  sale  of  automobile  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

(30,818.)  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  purchase  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  balata  and  mechanical 


rubber  goods.  Quote  c.i.f.  Spanish  ports.  Payment  against 
documents,  or  90  days'  draft.  Correspondence  may  be  in  Eng- 
lish. 

(30,821.)  .\n  agency  is  desired  by  a  man  in  England  for  the 
sale  of  rubber  goods  of  medium  to  good  quality.  Quote  c.i.f. 
English  ports. 

(30,827.)  A  corporation  in  Canada  desires  to  place  orders  lor 
a  large  quantity  of  rubber  footwear.     Bank  references. 

(30,853.)  A  business  man  in  Norway  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber,  rubber  goods,  etc.  Quote  c.i.f. 
Norwegian   port.     Payment  through   banks. 

(30,896.)  A  merchant  in  Poland  desires  to  secure  agencies 
from  American  exporters  and  manufacturers  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  dental  appliances  and  supplies.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(30,915.)  An  American  firm  desires  to  purchase  rubber  boots 
and  shoes  from  manufacturers  for  export  to  its  clients  in  the 
Orient.  Cash  against  documents. 

(30,944.)  A  list  of  inquiries  for  American  representation  of 
rubber  goods  has  been  received  from  the  American  Consul 
at  Valencia,  Spain.  Firms  interested  in  this  trade  may  secure 
copies  of  these  lists  upon  application  to  the  Bureau  or  its  dis- 
trict offices. 

in  Norway  desires  to  secure  an  agency  lor  the 
tires.     Quote  c.i.f.  Norwegian  ports.     Terms, 


(30,992.)  A  firn 
sale  of  automobile 
preferably  90  days 

(31,045.)     A  fin 


in  Norway 


shes 


to  secure  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  and  to  purchase  rubber  goods  Quote  c.i.f.  Norwegian 
port.     Payment  through  banks.     Reference. 

(31,057.)  An  American  firm  is  sending  an  agent  to  Czecho- 
slovakia to  establish  permanent  agencies  for  rubber  goods^ 
Reference. 

(31,073.)  Catalogs  of  tractors  are  desired  by  rubber  com- 
panies in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  planned  to  cultivate  be- 
tween the  rubber  trees. 

(31,079.)  An  importer  from  Italy,  who  is  in  the  United  Statea 
for  a  short  time,  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  belt- 
ing and  rubber  in  Italy  and  Austria.    References. 

(31,102.)  A  firm  in  Sweden  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for 
rubber  and  silk  raincoats  for  Scandinavia.     References. 


BILLBOARDS  THAT  BENEFIT  BOTH  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER. 

.■\t  a  time  of  increasing  agitation  against  the  promiscuous  erec- 
tion of  ugly  billboard  advertisements  to  mar  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  the  "History  of  the   United   Slates."  as   found 


An'    .ATTRArTTVF    .\ND    Tnformtnt;    Rti.i.tioarp. 

in  tlic  form  ol  billboards  along  the  principal  state  roads  through- 
out ilic  country,  stands  forth  as  a  notable  exception. 

These  clever  signboards  not  only  advertise  United  States  tires, 
but  serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  are  attractive  to  the  eye,  helpful 
to  the  motorist  and  educational.  They  tell  the  distance  to  the 
next  town  and  present  interesting  historic  facts  regarding  it  that 
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might  otherwise  remain  unknown  to  tlie  traveler.  Their  adver- 
tising aspect  is  subordinate  to  tlieir  convenience  to  the  public, 
though  none  the  less  effective. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Assembled  Tire  Corp..  October  17  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  T.  P.  Ed- 
wards, H.  S.  Baker,  both  of  Roselle;  D.  L.  Page,  UamnlewooJ— all  in  New 
jersey.  Principal  office  266  Halsey  street.  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent 
in  charge.  T.  P.  Edwards.  To  manufacture,  repair,  purchase,  sell  and  deal 
in  automobie  tires  and  tubes. 


Avon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  October  6  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
som;  B.  Loewenstein;  J.  W.  Cowell— all  of  Cincinnati,  (3hio. 
agent.   Capital  Trust  Co.   of   Delaware,   Dover,  Dela 


Bos- 


nd  deal  m  automobile 


tubes. 


Ohio.     To 


president  and   treasu 

tary  and  general  manager.     Principal 

dipped  goods  and  toy  novelties. 

Blaylock  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  G.  E.,  September  2S  (Maryland),  $750,000. 
G.  E.  and  A.  G.  Blaylock,  both  of  1811  North  Charles  street;  C.  E.  Erd- 
man,  Hartford  road  &  Erdman  avenue— all  of  Balumore,  Maryland.  Princi- 
pal office,  1811  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Mayland.  To  buy,  sell, 
manufacture,   vulcanize,    repair   and   deal   in   rubber   tires,  etc. 

Burke  Tire  Service,  Inc.,  October  3  (New  Jersey),  $25,000.  J.  B. 
Burke;  W.  D.  Danberry;  M.  A.  Harkins— all  of  New  Brunswick  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office,  7  Albany  street.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Agent  in  charge,  J.  B.  Burke.  To  manufacture,  import,  buy,  and  sell 
automobile    accessories. 

Cadillac  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  3  (New  York),  $500,000. 
J.  L.  Ranzenhofer,  244  Seventh  street;  H.  Sancier  and  C.  H.  Blessing, 
both   of   1834  Broadway— all   of  New  York  City.      To  manufacture  tires. 

Collins  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  9  (New  York).  $8,000.  J. 
Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Continent  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  October  9  (New  York),  $5^000. 
J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New 
York    Citv.      To    manufacture    tires. 

Continental  Auto  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  October  4  (New  York),  $5,000.  E.  B. 
Grubel,  J.  P.  Newman,  both  of  1447  Bryant  avenue;  E.  Meyers,  80  Maiden 
Lane— all  of  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Corning  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  3  (New  York),  $50,000.  W.  H. 
Stetson,  172  West  105th  street;  F.  C.  Mullener,  2550  Bainbridge  avenue, 
both  of  New  York  City;  S.  M.  Buery,  Flatbush,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Principal   office,   Brooklyn,    New   York.      To   manufacture    dental   rubber. 

Evans  Tire  &  Reliner  (Jo..  August  11  (Indiana).  $100,000.  R.  I.  Evans; 
L.  E.  Ridgway;  R.  O.  Beecoft— all  of  Fort  Wayne.  Inriana.  Principal  office, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  To  manufacture  new  automobile  tires  and  tubes 
and  to  repair  and   rebuild  old  tires  and  tubes. 

Greene  Tire  Sales  Co..  September  8  (Delaware).  $25,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau;  H.  E.  Kno.x;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Relaware 
agent,  (Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  tires,  tubes  and  acces- 
sories  for   automobiles. 

Hott-Dunham  Rubber  Co.,  The.  May  12  (Ohio).  $10,000.  B.  E. 
Lindsey.  106  Lexington  avenue,  president  (not  active);  R.  A.  Dunham. 
390  East  Town  street,  vice-president;  F.  B.  Hott,  85  Tulane  Road, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  general  manager — all  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Princi- 
pal   office,    120    East    Long   street,    Columbus,    Ohio.      To    repair    and    tread 

"^Jersey  Cord  Tire  Corp..  September  30  (New  Jersey).  $1,000,000.  J.  G. 
Hultin,  Elizabeth;  C.  C.  Eckrode.  Newark;  W.  D.  Reynolds.  Cranford— 
all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  118  Adams  street,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.      .Agent    in    charge.    C:.    C.    Eckrode.      To    manufacture    tires,    tubes, 

r  11  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  A..  E. 
and  1.  Klinkowstein— all  of  117  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office,  117  East  Hanove  rstreet,  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 
Agent   in    charge.    E.    Klinkowstein.      To   buy.   sell,    and   deal   in   automobile 

Kolman  Tire  &  Rubber 
J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  C 
City.      To   manufacture    tires,   etc. 

Manufacturer's  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  September  22  (New  York), 
$10,000.  Jacob  and  Joseph  M.  Mazer,  both  of  8745  21st  avenue;  A.  W. 
Tobey,  32  Glenmore  avenue — all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office, 
Brooklyn,   New    York.      To   manufacture   tires. 

The,   July    12    (Ohio),    $10,000.      J.    S.    Pattie,    311 


H.   Gualt.       TnT  deal 


July 
Ohio    Building,    president;    G.    H. 

Union  streets,  vice-president;  C.  K.  Hoover,  76y  Johnston  street,  secretary; 
H.  C.  Wissman,  317  Second  National  Boilding,  general  manager:  T.  O. 
McAdoo.  184  Annadale  avenue,  director— all  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Principal 
office,  317  Second  National  Building.  Akron,  Ohio.  To  manufacture 
cotton   gloves,   lubberizing  cotton   gloves,   waterproofing   gloves,   and  to  tieal 

Owensb'oro  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  9  (New  York),  $6,000. 
J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New 
York   City.     To   manufacture   tires. 

Penn-ray  Puncture  Proof  Interliner  Co.,  October  13  (Delaware),  $100,000. 
F.  R.  Hansel! ;  J.  Vernon  Pimm,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
E.  M.  MacFarland,  Camden.  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent.  Corporation 
Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Ford  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Planet  Rubber  Co.,  May  15  (California),  $250,000.  W.  A.  Jackson, 
1015  South  Main  street,  president;  B.  L.  Vickrey,  308  South  Hill  street, 
vice-president;  J.  S.  Wise,  936  South  Albany  street,  secretary;  J.  C. 
Evans,  1017  VVest  53rd  street,  director;  H.  Levine,  623  North  Vine 
street,  director— all  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Principal  office,  125 
East  Ninth  street,  Los  .\ngeles,  California.  To  manufacture  "Planet" 
subtire,  tires,  tire  accessories,  and  vulcanizers'  supplies. 

Poston  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  9  (New  York),  $5,000.  J. 
Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim,  W.  Loewenthal — all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York 
City.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Pow-Den  Tire  Corp.,  The,  October  3  (New  York),  $25,000.  M.  J. 
and  I.  Powsner,  both  of  44  Linden  Park;  F.  B.  Denison,  505  Forest 
avenue— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
To    manufacture    tires. 

Puritan  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  September  11  (Washington).  $500,000.  G. 
Lloyd,  president;  F.  C.  Plouf,  vice-president,  treasurer  and  purchasing 
-^     "     McElmeel,    secretary.      Principal    office.    401-402    Railway    " 


R.-nniel.ut  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  October  6  (Ne 
Wish;  C.  H.  Tisserand;  W.  R.  Waite— all  of 
City.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Resilent  Auto  Tire  Co.,  September  11  (Wisconsin),  $100,000.  C. 
Uhrinecz;  J.  Hornyak;  E.  A.  Makal.  Principal  office,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin.    To  manufacture   auto   tires  and   supplies. 

Rubbtrnietal  Co.,  Inc.,  September  25  (Maryland),  $100,000.  G.  H. 
P.mbroke,  663  West  Fayette  street;  M.  and  E.  Trelick,  both  of  9  South 
Exeter  slrcet— all  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Principal  office,  210  East 
l.exingtun    street,    Baltimore,    Maryland.      To    manufacture,    buy,    sell,    deal 

Sabine  Tire  &"  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  6  (New  York),  $5,000. 
J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New 
York   City.      To   manufacture   tires. 

Specialty  Rubber  Works,  Inc.,  September  4  (New  Jersey),  $10,000. 
H.  Morris,  1500  Boston  Road;  L.  Bunzl,  121  East  72nd  street;  R.  L. 
Lyon,  2767  Marion  avenue— all  of  New  York  City.  Principal  office, 
Hedenberg  Works,  Plane  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture 
.A   A — 1   ._    — [jjjgj.  goods. 

Accessories    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.,    Setpember    29    (New    York).    $14,000. 

Loewenthal.     135    West    36th    street;    H.    H.    Plotkin.    99    Forsyth 

both    in    New    York    City;    I.    J.    Rifkin.    37th    street    and    Mermaid 

'  '       '     both    in    New    York.      Principal    office.   Long    Island 


anufactur, 

Fountain  Pen   Co.,   Inc., 


City,   New  VoVk.     '1 

United   States  Vic 
$30,000.      E.    Hugetz,    nresiaent.      t 
York   City.      To  manufacture   fount 

Victory  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  The.  July  14  (Georgia).  $500,000. 
A.  P.  Phillips,  G.  J.  Renter,  and  E.  W.  Van  Duzen-all  of  Atlanta, 
lulton  County,  Georgia.  Principal  office,  Atlanta,  Fulton  County.  Georgia. 
To   manufacture  mechanical   rubber  goods  and  other   rubber  products. 

Walter  Jeanne.  Inc..  September  26  (New  York),  $5,000.  Dr.  J.  W. 
aiid  P.  A.  Appleton,  and  M.  Goode— all  of  353  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
City.      To   manufacture    rubber   goods   and   apparel. 

Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  16  (Ohio),  $600,000.  H.  T.  ,\uerbach, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  president;  E.  C.  Love,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
H.  R.  Piatt,  general  manager,  both  of  Orrville,  Ohio.  Principal  office,  Orr- 
ville,   Ohio.     To   manufacture  automobile  tires  and  tubes. 

Western  Kentucky  Tire  Co.,  The,  June  4  (Kentucky),  $50  000.  O. 
Goodwin,  president;  L.  Goodwin,  vice-president;  A.  K.  Goodwin,  secretary 
and  treasurer— all  of  HopkinsvilK  Kentucky.  Principal  office.  Hopkins- 
ville.  Kentucky.  To  distribute  Diamond  tires  and  accessories  and  to 
manufacture    Siire-Grip    and    Devil-Grip    patching    kits. 

Winslon-Salem  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  October  9  (New  York), 
$5,000.  J.  Jacobs;  S.  Bernheim;  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway, 
New    York    Citv.      To   manufacture    tires. 

Wyoming  Sales  Co.,  October  13  (Delaware),  $500,000.  F.  R.  Hansell; 
J.  Vernon  Pimm,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  E.  M.  MacFarland, 
Camden.  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Guarantee  &  Trust 
Co..  Ford  Building.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in 
all   kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Wyoming  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  October  13  (Delaware),  $500,000.  F.  R. 
Hansell;  J.  V.  Pimm,  both  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  R.  M.  Mac- 
Farland, Camden,  New  Jersey.  Delaware  agent,  (Corporation  Guarantee 
&  Trust  Co.,  Ford  Building.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and 
deal    in   all   kinds   of   rubber   goods. 

Zonta  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  August  22  (Iowa).  $1,500,000.  T.  P. 
Scott,  president;  H.  A.  Ritchie,  vice-president;  F.  J.  Simmons,  treasurer; 
H.  W.  Caldwell,  secretary.  Principal  office,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  To  manu- 
facture  tires  and   tubes. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD. 

Statement    of   the    ownership,    management,    etc.,    required   by    the    Act   of 
Congress    of    August    24,    1912.    of -The    India    Rubber    World,    published 
monthly  at  New  York.  New  York,  for  October  1,  1919. 
State  of  New  York,      J  ,5  . 
County  of  New  York.  J      " 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  M.  Hoag,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management^  etc..  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions,  printed  on   the   reverse   of  this   form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,   and   business   manager   are; 

Publisher,  The  India  Rubber  Publishing  Co.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street. 
New  York  City. 

Editor,    Henry   C.    Pearson,   83   Agawam    Road,    Waban,    Massachusetts. 

Managing  Editor,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  83  Agawam  Road,  Waban,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Business  Manager,  E.  M.  Hoag,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  na 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  n; 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
of  stock.) 

Henry   C.    Pearson,   83    Agawam    Road,    Waban,    Massachusetts. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are;     None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person,  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  secuities  than  as  so 
stated  by  her. 

E.    M.   Hoag,   Business  Manager. 
Sworn    to   and    subscribed  before   me   this    30th    day   of    September.    1919. 
[seal!  Fredk.    Sprenger, 

Notary    Public.    Westchester    County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 
My    commission    expires    March    30.    1920.      New    York    County    Clerk. 
No.    186.     Register  No.    10188. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES. 

THE  ENTIRE  amouiit  of  the  offering  of  $36,000,000  of  the 
United  State's  Rubber  Co.'s  common  stock  was  subscribed 
for  without  calling  upon  the  underwriters  to  take  any  part. 
Subscribers  for  only  $2,316,550  par  value  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  pay  in  four  instalments,  the  other  stockhold- 
ers preferred  to  pay  $33,683,450  par  value  in  full  on  October  1. 
The  statement  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1919,  shows  surplus 
after  charges  and  federal  ta.xes  of  $10,815,750,  equivalent  after 
preferred  dividends  to  $23.01  a  share  on  $36,000,000  common  stock. 
This  compares  with  $10,283,025,  or  $21.64  a  share  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1918: 


Total   sales    

General  expenses  and  ordinary  taxes 

Operating    profits     

Interest   charges,    etc 

Federal  and  Canadian  taxes 

Net   profits    

First  preferred  dividends   

Second  preferred  dividends   

Subsidiary   companies  dividends 

Surplus    

Previous  surplus    

Total  surplus   


77,144,870 
22,344,502 

4,852,606 

6,676,146 
10,815,750 

2.508,484 
12,108 
9,308 

8,285,850 
41,848.051 
50,133,901 

56.'l3'3',96i 


82,439,561 

26,076,164 

11,991,289 

3,801,850 

10.283,035 

2,468,888 

12,108 

9,320 

7,792,709 

31,891,207 

39,683,916 

40,660 

39,643,256 


The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.'s  balance  sheet  as  of 
September  1,  1919,  shows  a  surplus  of  $2,035,183,  an  increase  of 
$352,986  over  last  year,  .\fter  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the 
Government  cancelled  many  orders.  This  left  a  large  inventory 
on  the  company's  hands,  which  has  now  been  reduced  $362,851  to 
$2,675,225.  It  has  increased  its  working  capital  during  the  year 
by  $514,099,  the  total  now  being  $3,439,598,  and  is  free  from  debt. 
Dunng  the  year  the  company  began  to  manufacture  automobile 
tops.  This  business  has  proved  very  profitable  and  will  be  largely 
increased  in  volume. 

The  company's  balance  sheet,  compared  with  that  for  1918,  is 
as  follows : 

.Assets. 

September  1. 


» 


1919. 

1918.        ' 

$1 

Office  iurnilure 

Land  and  buildings 

1,502,130 

1,558,982 

Machinery  and  tools 

943,493 

987.414 

Cash    . 

581.118 

420,770 

1,228,073 

1,351,472 

Liberty    bonds 

410,376 

250,649 

Inventory 

2,675,255 

3,038,106 

Total 

$7,450,409 

$7,607,395 

$750,000 
3.100.000 

Common  s'tock  :::..::.:: 

3.039,700 

Bills  payable 

790.000 

1,552,000 

Liberty   bonds    (loans)    ... 

325,000 

Accounts   payable    

253.257 

309,044 

Taxes 

65.101 
21,866 

255  082 

Accrued   wages    

19,372 

2,035,183 

Total     

$7,340,409 

$7,607,395 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  $15,000,000  worth  of  second  preferred  eight  per 
cent  stock  which  was  issued  during  the  war  was  to  be  called  in  at 
105  on  November  1.  It  offered  to  each  employe  the 
opportunity  to  subscribe  for  any  number  of  shares  up  to  twenty 
of  its  preferred  non-assessable  seven  per  cent  cumulative  stock, 
for  which  payment  will  be  accepted  at  the  rate  of  $4  monthly  per 
share,  to  be  deducted  from  salaries,  payments  to  be  completed 
within  two  years,  subject  to  an  interest  charge  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. Quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
will  be  paid  on  the  full  par  value  of  stock  subscribed  for.    Special 


inducement  will  be  offered  to  subscribers  to  hold  stock.  Subscrip- 
tions started  October  29  and  closed  November  1,  the  total  number 
of  subscribers  in  the  factory  and  office  being  16,016  and  their  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $6,746,800.  This  did  not  include  the  plants 
in  Canada,  Arizona,  or  California. 

It  has  become  known  thai  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent, 
Ohio,  has  a  plan  under  way  for  increasing  its  capital  stock  to 
$7,500,000.  No  definite  announcement  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
understood  that  sales  for  the  time  being  are  to  be  restricted  to 
present  stockholders. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  issuing 
$10,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  its  plant.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  issue  is  to 
provide  the  company  with  additional  working  capital,  to  construct 
a  new  mechanical  building  and  a  new  steel  rim  plant,  and  to  fur- 
nish additional  equipment  for  plant  No.  2  to  increase  its  output, 
which  consists  of  3!/2-inch  tires  and  tubes  exclusively.  The  pres- 
ent output  is  22,000  tires  and  25,000  tubes  a  day ;  the  additional 
equipment  will  raise  this  to  36,000  tires  and  40,000  tubes  daily. 
In  the  last  complete  eight  years  the  amount  of  net  sales  and  net 
earnings  after  preferred  stock  dividends  had  been  paid  were  as 
follows : 


$75,801,507 
61,587,219 
44,135,326 
25,319,476 
19,250,110 
15,720,907 
11,683.200 
7,462,581 


Earnings. 
$4,664,615 
4,619,298 
5.837.021 
4.447.271 
3.157.719 
1.558.059 
1.126.911 
566,752 


Flfte 


iths — end  of  fiscal  year  changed  from  July  31  to  October  31. 


For  the  nine  months.  November  1,  1918,  to  July  31,  1919,  the 
net  sales  amounted  to  $59,145,396,  and  for  the  month  of  August 
the  net  sales  were  over  $10,000,000,  the  largest  amount  in  the 
company's  history,  exceeding  greatly  the  total  year's  sales  of 
nine  year's  ago. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  California  has  issued 
$2,000,000  more  of  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  in  addition  to 
the  $6,000,000  put  on  the  market  in  July,  making  eight  million  out 
of  the  ten  million  authorized. 

The  company  has  acquired  440  acres  of  ground  at  Los  Angeles 
adjacent  to  the  600  acres,  forming  Ascot  Park,  that  were  first 
acquired.  On  this  will  be  built  also  the  plant  of  another  subsidiary 
of  the  Akron  parent  company,  the  Pacific  Cotton  Mills  Co., 
that  will  manufacture  the  cotton  fabrics  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  tires  and  other  rubber  products  from  the  cutton 
grown  in  Arizona  and  Southern  California.  The  Pacific  Cotton 
Mills  Co.  has  just  issued  $2,000,000  of  seven  per  cent  preferred 
stock,  out  of  $3,000,000  authorized.  The  plant  is  expected  to  run 
33,000  spindles. 

Shares  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  are  active,  as  the  statement 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1919  is  expected  to  be  very  favor- 
able. Sales  are  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000,000  a  montli  so 
that  last  year's  total  of  $36,000,000  will  be  far  surpassed.  When 
the  additions  to  its  manufacturing  equipment  at  Chicopee  Falls 
are  completed  the  company  will  be  able  to  turn  out  15,000  tires  a 
day.  For  the  last  five  years,  surplus  profits  have  been  turned 
back  into  the  business,  but  the  directors  now  beheve  that  a 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  can  be  paid.  This  will  be  done 
probably  before  the  new  year. 

The  balance  December  31,  1918,  of  $4,425,923  had  become 
$8,009,143  by  September,  30,  1919,  and  the  profits  from  January 
1  through  September  30,  1919,  were  $4,199,399. 
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The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  whose  factories  are  at  Tuckahoe, 
New  York,  is  issuing  $1,000,000  of  8  per  cent  convertible  cumula- 
tive preferred  stock.  The  concern  dates  from  1838  and  is  tlie 
oldest  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  the  United  States. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Go.  has  applied  to  be  listed  on 
the  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange.  Its  present  capitalization  is  $840,- 
000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $1,950,050  of 
common  stock.  This  will  be  changed  into  an  issue  of  100,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value  and  $2,500,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  with  $5,000,000  authorized.  This  will  be  used  to 
withdraw  the  old  preferred  stock,  the  remainder  for  working 
capital.  Each  holder  of  common  stock  will  receive  two'  new 
shares  for  each  share  of  $50  par  value. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  been  in  existence  ten 
years,  manufacturing  cord  and  fabric  automobile  tires,  truck 
tires  and  inner  tubes.  The  net  sales,  which  were  $746,000  in 
1912,  will  be  over  $7,000,000  in  1919.  It  has  paid  12  per  cent 
dividends  on  its  common  stock  for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  that  was  organized  in 
March,  1916,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  rubber,  is  issuing 
$200,000  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $100  a 
share  and  $100,000  of  common  stock  at  $25  a  share.  Common 
stock  will  be  sold  only  to  purchasers  of  preferred  stock  at  the 
rafe  Of  two  shares  of  common  stock  for  one  of  preferred. 

The  proceeds  of  the  new  issue  will  go  into  new  buildings  and 
equipment.  One  large  three-story  building  planned  will  turn  out 
300  tires,  900  tubes,  20,000  pairs  of  soles,  20,000  pairs  of  heels, 
and  20,000  of  other  rubber  products  a  day. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  sold  $40,- 
000,000  of  a  total  authorized  issue  of  $100,000,000  seven  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred  stock  to  a  group  of  Cleveland,  New  York 
and  Chicago  bankers.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to  retire  its 
two  outstanding  issues  of  preferred  stock.  The  new  stock  will 
be  offered  for  subscription  at  $100  a  share  and  accrued  dividends 
and  holders  of  present  Goodyear  stock,  first  and  second  preferred 
and  common  will  have  the  preference. 

REFINANCING    PLANS   OF   STANDARD    TIRE    CO. 

The  Standard  Tire  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  is  paying  a  SO  per 
cent  stock  dividend  out  of  surplus  and  selling  $350,000  additional 
stock  to  its  present  stockholders ;  one-half  of  this  is  common 
and  the  other  half  preferred.  It  is  also  increasing  the  common 
from  $350,000  to  $1,000,000  and  the  preferred  from  $150,000  to 
$500,000. 

About  the  first  of  the  year  R.  J.  Firestone,  Tom  A.  Palmer, 
and  E.  A.  Tinsman  associated  themselves  together,  interested 
Akron  capital,  and  purchased  the  plant  of  the  old  Standard  Tire 
&  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  at  Willoughby,  Ohio.  The  refi- 
nancing which  has  taken  place  is  due  to  increased  business  re- 
quiring additional  funds  to  handle  the  growing  demand  for  the 
company's  tires.  In  the  last  three  months,  the  concern  has  more 
than  doubled  its  output  and  with  the  additional  capital  will  now 
be  able  to  increase  it  materially. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The  Advance  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  recently  de- 
clared its  semi-annual  divedend  of  four  per  cent,  payable  Sep- 
tember 10  on  stock  of  record  June  30,  1919. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  one  per  cent,  payable  November  1  on  stock  of  record 
October  21,  1919. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  New  York  City,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50 
per  share,  payable  November  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record 
October  24,  1919. 

The  Ames-Holden-McCready  Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 


payable  October   1   on  preferred  stock   of   record   September   19, 
1919. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  20, 
1919. 

The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  payable  September  30  on  preferred  stock'  of 
record  September  24,   1919. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  have 
declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  Oc- 
tober 25  on  its  debenture  stock  of  record  October  10,  1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  October  15  on 
stock  of  record   September   15,   1919 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  pay- 
able October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  20,  1919. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
October  1  on  first  preferred  stock  of  reco^rd  September  15,  1919. 

The  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  payable  October  15  on  stock 
of  record  October  1,  1919. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  forty-seventh  consecutive  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  November  1  on  preferred  stock 
of  record  October  21,  1919. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
the  following  quarterly  dividends:  cash,  $1  per  share,  and  stock 
dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  November  1  on  common 
stock  of  record  October  18;  an  initial  dividend  of  $2  per  share, 
payable  November  15  on  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record 
November  1,   1919. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  October 
1  on  stock  of  record  September  19,  1919. 

The  National  Anihne  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  15, 
1919. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  payable  November  10  on 
stock  of  record  October  31,  1919. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  started 
payment  of  accrued  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  checks  being 
sent  to  stockholders  who  have  paid  for  stock  bought  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1917  and  the  first  quarter  of  1918.  In  De-:em- 
ber  the  company  expects  to  pay  accrued  dividends  on  stock  bought 
and  paid  for  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1918,  and 
will  continue  this  policy  until  all  accrued  dividends  on  preferred 
stock  shall  have  been  paid. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  de- 
clared its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable 
November  15  on  common  stock  of  record  November  5,  1919. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  October 
15,  1919,  on  common  stock. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent  on  its  first  preferred  stock 
and  a  dividend  of  two  per  cent  on  common  stock,  both  payable 
October  31  on  stock  of  record  October  IS,  1919.  The  common 
stock  dividend  is  the  first  since  the  interruption  by  the  war  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  now  to  place  its  common  stock  on  a  regular  eight  per 
cent  basis. 
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The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  declared  its  quarterly  dividends  of  two  per 
cent,  payable  October  IS  and  31st,  respectively,  on  preferred  and 
common  stock  of  record  October  3.   1919. 


RUBBER  COMPANY  SHARE  QUOTATIONS. 

The   f(fllovving  rubber  stock  quotations   on   October   18,   1919, 

are  furnished  by  John  Burnham  &  Co.,  41  South  La  Salle  street! 
Chicago,  Illinois: 

Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc ^95^  •'''gli 

BrunswickBalkeCoIlender    Co.,    preferred .' .'  103 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E    I.,  common      ..  IK  iin 

Du   Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..   E.   I.,  debentures        ■      ■•■  ■'„^,  ■'^" 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co  .  common ! .'  1 78  180 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co,   preferred 0«  inn 

Fiik  Rubber  Co.,  The,  common.    51  53 

Fisk   Rubber   Co.,   The    (new),   first   preferred '.'.  98  101 

Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  The,  2nd  preferred 190  ?no 

Goodrich,  B.  F.,  Rubber  Co.,  The,  common ! . .  . .' .' .' !  82/.  83!^ 

Goodrich,   B.   F.,   Rubber  Co.,  The,  preferred 103j|  104^ 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  The,  common 395  40' 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The.  first  preferred 109  lU 

Kelly-Springfield   Tire   Co.,   common 153  134 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  first  preferred 95  97 

Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 29'A  30>/2 

Marathon  Ti-.e  &   Rubber  Co 55 

Miller  Rubber  Co.,  The.  common 188  195 

Miller   Rubber  Co..   The.   preferred 103  106 

Rubber  Products  Co..  The,  common 135  140 

Portage  Rubber  Co.,  The,   common 136  141 

Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 87  90 

United  States  Rubber  Co..  common 12254  12354 

United    States  Rubber  Co.,   preferred 11654  lUH 


RUBBER    INDUSTRIES    ATHLETIC    LEAGUE    BASKET-BALL 

TOURNAMENT. 

Since  the  close  of  the  baseball  season  the  Rubber  Industries 
Athletic  League  has  turned  its  attention  to  basket  ball  to  which 
it  will  devote  Friday  evenings   throughout  the  winter. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  League  ofificials  to  put  on  the  floor 
a  team  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  team  that  ever 
passed  a  ball.  Only  one  team  will  be  formed  from  the  entire 
league  membership  which  will  represent  the  League  as  a  body. 
The  line-up  will  include  such  well-known  stars  as  Ruckert  and 
Studebaker  of  Firestone,  Reich  and  Dreyfus  of  United  States  and 
Belsky  of  Ajax. 

The  court  at  Savage's  Gymnasium  on  60th  street  near  Broad- 
way, in  the  heart  of  the  rubber  district  of  New  York,  has  been 
secured  for  each  Friday  evening  during  the  season,  beginning 
November  21. 

WINNERS  OF  THE  WATCH  FOBS. 
The  baseball  players,  whose  individual  records  during  the  sea- 
son won  for  them  the  watch  fobs  presented  by  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Brother  were:  A.  J.  Savarcse,  Ajax  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.; 
L.  A.  Mayborn,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  W.  Ruckert  and  C. 
D.  Studebaker,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  L.  Abbott  and  H. 
Knox,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  E.  Head,  E.  Reich,  J. 
Walsh,  and  J.  Savage,  United  States  Rubber  Co. ;  and  J.  Gray,  P. 
Teed,  and  G.  Scott,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 


GAS    MASKS    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    USE. 

The  gas  mask  is  rapidly  finding  its  proper  place  in  the  indus- 
tries. Experience  has  shown  that  it  has  a  wide  application  in 
protecting  workmen  from  the  noxious  gases  and  fumes  given 
off  in  many  chemical  operations.  In  rubber  factories  gas  masks 
could  be  used  around  volatile  solvents,  such  as  carbon  disulphide, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  sulphur  chloride  and  certain  organic  accel- 
erators. In  allied  chemical  plants  they  give  good  protection  in 
pyrite  smelting  and  roasting  operations  wherever  sulphur  dioxide 
or  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  encountered.  The  war  gave  great  im- 
petus to  the  development  of  better  gas  masks,  and  now  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  established  a  gas  mask  department  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Experiment  Station,  where  masks  of  the  ariny  type 
will  be  developed  for  industrial  use. 


AMERICAN    ZINC,   LEAD    &   SMELTING   CO.'S    NEW    PLANT. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, having  found  its  zinc  oxide  plant  at  Hillsboro,  Illinois, 
too  small  to  fill  the  growing  demands  for  its  output,  has  de- 
cided lo  build  a  new  plant  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  a  40-acre  tract 
of  land  bordering  on  the  Akron  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad.  Construction  will  be  pushed,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have 
the  works  ready  for  operation  by  January  1,  1920. 

At  this  plant  will  be  manufactured  the  Azo  ZZZ  brand  of  zinc 
oxide,  and  zinc  ores  free  from  lead  for  making  this  grade  will 
be  shipped  from  the  company's  mines  at  Mascot,  Tennessee.  The 
company  has  other  mines  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  Platteville, 
Wisconsin,  and  smelters  at  East  St.  Louis  and  Hillsboro,  Illinois : 
Caney,  Kansas ;  and  Granby,  Missouri. 

WILLIAM    D.   ANDERSON   HEADS   BIBB    MANUFACTURING   CO. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Bibb  Manufacturing  Co., 
maker  of  tire  fabrics,  Macon,  Georgia,  William  D.  Anderson 
was  elected  president ;  E.  T.  Comer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  J.  H.  Porter,  vice-president;  J.  I.  Comer,  second  vice- 
president;  Charles  H.  Williams,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  A. 
A.  Drake,  assistant  treasurer.  John  A.  Porter  continues  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  four  mills  at  Macon,  two  at  Porterdale, 
one  at  Columbus  and  another  at  Reynolds. 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  at  Columbus  and  in 
one  of  the  Macon  mills,  and  an  auditorium  and  other  community 
features  are  to  be  built  in  each  of  the  mill  villages  in  Macon. 
Bonuses  have  been  paid  to  faithful  employes  according  to  period 
of  service  from  three  to  ten  years.  The  usual  dividends  were 
declared  at  the  annual  meeting. 

NEW  EXPRESS  PACKING  RULES. 

Effective  December  10  the  use  of  paper  wrapping  for  express 
packages  weighing  over  25  pounds  will  not  be  permitted. 
Ordinary  paper  boxes,  wrapped  or  unwrapped,  are  also  for- 
bidden. For  shipments  over  25  pounds,  wooden  containers,  or 
containers  of  fiberboard,  pulpboard  or  corrugated  strawboard 
material  are  required.  The  cartons  must  be  made  of  materials 
of  specified  "test  strengths,"  similar  to  those  required  for  the 
freight  service,  and  the  containers  must  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
manufacturers  certifying  that  the  material  used  is  of  strength 
required  for  the  weight  of  the  shipment  carried  in  it,  as  called 
for  in  the  rules.  Shippers  are  requested  to  study  Supplement 
No.  5  to  Express  Classification  No.  26,  in  which  these  rules  are 
embodied,  and  copies  of  which  may  be  secured  at  any  express 
ofl^ce. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  GOLF  BALLS. 

At  its  first  meeting  since  1914  the  British  Golf  Rules  Committee 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  association  a  new  rule  standardizing 
golf  balls.  Changes  in  rules  by  the  English  authorities  are  usual- 
ly followed  in  America,  and  golf  ball  standardization  will  hardly 
be  an  exception.  Such  an  innovation,  it  is  believed,  would  pave 
the  way  for  a  firmer  foundation  for  international  play.  With  plans 
in  the  making  in  both  England  and  the  United  States,  and  entries 
being  booked  for  the  1920  championships  next  season  may  witness 
all  titular  play  with  a  standard  golf  ball. 

RUBBER    STAMPS    AID    ARCHITECTS    AND    DRAFTSMEN. 

Rubber  stamps  are  being  made  that  represent  interior  fittings, 
such  as  bath  tubs,  kitchen  sinks  with  the  faucets  and  so  on,  which 
should  be  convenient  for  architects  and  draftsmen  who  have  to 
draw  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  different  parts  of  a 
plan.  The  stamp  prints  the  outline  drawn  to  standard  scale,  and 
the  impression  can  be  touched  up  as  required.  Though  only  used 
for  plumbing  fixtures  at  present,  the  stamp  offers  possibilities  for 
much  wider  application  to  parts  of  drawings  that  must  be  re- 
pealed frequently.— ("Popular  Mechanics.") 
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L.  A.  Duffy. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

DiitYy  and  Sears,  who  have  recently  opened  offices  at  133  Front 
street,  Xevv  York,  as  crude  rubber  brokers,  are  progressive 
young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
crude  rubber  business. 

L.  A.  Duffy  began  his  rubber  career 
with  the  New  ^'ork  Commercial  Co.  in 
1902  and  was  transferred  from  New 
York  in  1907  to  Manaos  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  with  A.  H.  Alden  & 
Co..  the  parent  concern  of  the  New  York 
C  o  m  m  e  r  c  ial 
Co.  From  1913 
to  1916  he  was 
connected  with 
W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  New 
York  City,  re- 
signing to  go  with  the  Hagemeyer  Trad- 
ing Co.  as  assistant  manager  of  the  crude 
rubber  department.  Here  he  remained 
for  two  years  and  after  a  few  months 
with  J.  Frank  Dunbar,  New  York  City, 
resigned  to  form  the  partnership  with 
Mr.  Sears. 

S.  H.  Sears  also  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  the  New  York  Commercial 
Co.,  from  1903  to  1911,  when  he  went  to  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  a  crude  rubber  expert,  and  in  1916 
was  sent  to  the  Far  East,  visiting  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  in  the  interest  of  the  Firestone  company.  Mr.  Sears 
was  assistant  manager  of  the  Firestone  crude  rubber  department 
when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  business  with  Mr.  Duffy. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  Ohio :  Edward  H.  Fitch,  for  three  years  manager 
of  Philadelphia  branch,  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager  of 
manufacturers'  sales  for  the  entire  Goodrich  line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Akron ;  C.  H.  Smith,  for  twenty  years  in  charge  of 
Diamond  sales  in  Chicago  and  the  mid-west  district,  promoted 
to  managership  of  Chicago  branch,  in  charge  of  both  Goodrich 
and  Diamond  tire  sales  and  the  entire  Goodrich  line  of  prod- 
ucts ;  N.  E.  Oliver,  for  some  years  in  charge  of  Diamond  sales 
in  the  New  York  district,  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
branch,  supervising  sale  of  all  Goodrich  products  and  retaining 
supervision  of  Diamond  sales ;  E.  P.  Rowen,  for  fourteen  years 
manager  of  Chicago  branch,  appointed  manager  of  Diamond 
tire  sales  for  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  Akron ;  and 
H.  J.  Morehead,  for  four  years  manager  of  the  New  York  branch. 


promoted  to  manager  of  Philadelphia  branch,  in  charge  of  sale 
of  both  Goodrich  and  Diamond  tires  and  the  entire  Goodrich 
line  of  products. 

F.  K.  Stephenson  has  been  appointed  export  manager  of  The 
Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barbcrton,  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  He  was  formerly  export  manager 
for  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  in  the  same  city. 

B.  C.  Swinehart  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the  United 
&  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  will  return  to 
Akron.  Ohio,  where  for  six  years  he  was  with  the  Swinehart 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

L.  G.  Chase,  formerly  efficiency  engineer  of  the  Rosemary 
Manufacturing  Co ,  Rosemary,  North  Carolina,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mechanical  engineer  of  the  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Chest- 
nut Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

E,  V.  Peters,  general  sales  manager  of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.,  New  York  City,  will  spend  a  month  in  the  West,  accom- 
panied by  R.  M.  Neumann,  of  the  Chicago  office,  manager  of 
western  sales,  and  will  visit  among  other  cities,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Seattle. 

C.  T.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  manager  for  The  Portage 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  succeeding  B.  Ander- 
son-Smith, resigned,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  B.  Woodbridge  has  been  made  director  of  sales  of  the 
lithopone,  dry  colors  and  pigment  division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  He  had  been  identi- 
fied with  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  ten  years  prev- 
ious to  the  taking  over  of  that  concern  by  the  Du  Pont  company, 
and  was  also  sales  manager  for  the  Beckton  Chemical  Co.,  manu- 
facturer of  lithopone  and  allied  with  the  Harrison  company  at 
the  time  both  were  taken  over  by  the  Du  Pont  company. 

Leslie  E.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  resident  representative 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  in  the  United 
States,  with  offices  at  37  Liberty  street.  New  York  City. 

Curtis  L.  Moody,  for  the  past  four  years  with  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  and  manager  of  the  schedule 
and  mold  engineering  department  since  its  establishment  two 
and  one-half  years  ago,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  executive  posi- 
tion with  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

E.  T.  Peterson  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Buffalo, 
New  Vork,  branch  of  tlic  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette, 
Pennsylvania. 

Captain  Harry  B.  Tuttle  has  been  appointed  special  representa- 
tive for  bicycle  and  motorcycle  tires  and  tennis  balls  manufactured 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Jeannette, 
Pennsvlvania. 


H.  T.  Morehead. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
A  N  INCREASE  of  $20,960,780  in  all  kinds  of  property  values  in 
**■  Providence  is  shown  by  the  official  assessment  of  the  Board 
of  Tax  Assessors  for  the  year  1919.  In  the  list  of  more  than  1,000 
individuals,  grms  and  corporations  that  are  assessed  upon  a  valua- 
tion of  $50,000  or  more  are  the  following  that  are  directly,  or  in- 
directly, associated  with  the  rubber  industry :  American  Multiple 
Fabric  Co.,  $94,380;  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  $84,640;  Bourn  Rubber 
Co.,  $272,580;  Walter  S.  Ballon,  $87,640;  Joseph  Banigan  estate, 
$1,045,580;  Samuel  P.  Colt,  $219,060;  Mary  E.  Davol.  widow  of 
Joseph  Davol.  $834,500;  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  $500,000;  Glendale 
Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  $117,300;  International  Braid  Co.,  $1,079,320; 

William  B.  McElroy  et  ux,  $118,100;      

Mechanical  Fabric  Co.,  $202,500; 
Revere  Rubber  Co.,  $1,346,200; 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  Co.. 
trustee  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Davol,  $465,100;  James  E.  Sullivan 
(trustee^  $288,780:  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  $1,651,960. 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Prov- 
idence, has  purchased  additional 
land  at  \'alley  and  Eagle  streets,  ag- 
gregating nearly  35,000  square  feet 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  its 
plant.  This  with  the  land  already 
owned  gives  the  company  a  tract 
containing  more  than  l,000.0(>i 
square  feet. 

The  property  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Works,  containing 
about  450,000  square  feet,  was  ac- 
quired more  than  a  year  ago  and 
the  rebuilt  and  new  structure  were 
recently  put  in  operation  for  the 
manufacture  of  light  rubber  goods, 
especially  druggists'   sundries. 

Since  taking  over  the  old  Banigan 
Rubber  Co.'s  plant  several  years 
ago  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.  has 
steadily   increased    its    plant.      The 

original  factory  buildings  are  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
solid  rubber  tires  for  motor  trucks,  the  production  of  pneumatic 
tires  and  tubes  having  been  transferred  to  other  plants  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  controls  the  Revere  Rubber  Co 

Work  was  commenced  during  the  past  month  on  new  build- 
ings that  will  add  nearly  60,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
cost  approximately  $200,000.  One  of  the  new  buildings  will 
be  used  for  laboratory  purposes  and  the  other  for  manufactur- 
ing. Both  buildings  will  be  of  concrete  and  steel,  three  stories 
high.  The  laboratory  building  will  be  150  by  50  feet  and  the 
manufacturing  building,  120  by  100  feet. 

Another  forward  step  in  the  movement  for  the  welfare  of  its 
employes  has  been  taken  by  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at 
Bristol,  by  the  installation  of  an  excellent  dental  equipment.  The 
outfit  consists  of  a  sterilizer  and  stand,  an  air  compressor,  unit 
equipment  and  dental  chair,  an  aseptic  table  stand,  dental  cab- 
inet, a  Bosworth  light  and  a  gas  oxygen  outfit.  Employes  may 
have  dental  work  performed  at  only  a  nominal  fee  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  material  used.     Dr.  M.  J.  O'Brien  is  in  charge. 

.\  legal  department  has  also  been  established  which  is  to  be 
conducted  for  the  sole  interests  of  the  employes  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Judge  Frank  H.  Hammill,  attorney-at-law,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  maintain  an  office  at  the  company's  plant  where  he  will 
spend  a  portion  of  every  working  day.  Legal  advice  concerning 
personal  and  property  rights  will  be  provided  without  charge. 


W.^R  Memori.\l  Erected  at  the  Alice  Mill  of 
WooNsocKET  Rubber  Co. 


The  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.  has  commenced  extensive 
alterations  and  repairs  at  its  four-story  building  in  Providence. 

The  Davol  Rubber  Co.  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  one- 
story  pumping  house  at  its  plant  in  Providence. 

P.  Raymond  Wesley  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  succeeding  Edwin  M.  Caldwell 
who  resigned  October  1.  Mr.  Wesley  has  been  with  that  com- 
pany in  responsible  positions  for  about  25  years. 

Day  and  night  shifts  are  being  employed  at  the  International 
Rubber  Co.'s  plant  in  West  Barrington,  owned  by  the  O'Bannon 
Corporation,  owing  to  the  pressure  in  the  market  for  carriage 
cloth,  one  of  the  products  of  this  concern. 

A  twelve-ton  boulder  has  been 
placed  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
office  of  the  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co.,  facing  Fair- 
mount  street.  Woonsocket,  upon 
which  has  been  mounted  a  bronze 
honor  roll  tablet  of  the  employes  of 
that  corporation  who  went  from  the 
.\lice  Mill  into  various  branches  of 
the  country's  service  during  the 
World  War.  It  bears  the  names  of 
90  employes.  The  memorial  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises on  Saturday,  October  11,  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire   force 

The  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  has 
received  recognition  from  the 
United  States  Government  for  tak- 
ing back  into  its  employ  every 
former  worker  who  went  into 
military  or  naval  service,  who  ap- 
plied for  his  place  upon  returning. 
Of  the  employes  who  went  into 
service,  more  than  two-thirds  are 
reported  as  being  back  at  their  old 
jobs  or  better  ones. 


WESLEY  APPOINTED  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
"T^HE  .^ppoixtme.n't  of  p.  R.  Wesley  to  the  position  of  general 
•••  manager  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
was  a  natural  and  fully  deserved  promotion  of  one  who  had  risen 
step  by   step  during  a  service   of 
more  than  a  score  of  years   with 
that  corporation. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  born  in  Colum- 
bia, Connecticut,  September  3, 
1871,  and  was  educated  in  Hart- 
ford, that  state,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 
from  Trinity  College  in  1894.  For 
three  years,  while  in  college,  he 
served  on  the  "Hartford  Tele- 
gram," and  after  graduation  be- 
came buyer  for  a  department  store 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  Joseph 
Davol,  founder  of  the  Davol  Rub- 
ber Co.,  in  a  private  capacity  in 
1898,  and  then  served  successively 
in  the  pricing  and  purchasing  de- 
partments and  as  assistant  to  gen- 
eral manager  C.  J.  Davol,  now  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Wesley  was  made  manager  of  sales  four  years  ago,  and  on 
October  1,  this  year,  he  became  general  manager. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By    Our    K<\mil,ir    Correspondent. 
TRENTON    NOTES. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  representing  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  in  all  sections  of  the  country  recently  held  a  three-day 
conference  at  the  plant  at  Trenton.  Twenty-two  representatives 
attended  and  plans  were  arranged  for  launching  the  sales  cam- 
paign next  year.  Officials  announced  at  the  session  that  bright 
prospects  are  held  for  the  coming  year,  when  all  records  in  the 
automobile  tire  industry  are  expected  to  be  shattered. 

The  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Trenton,  has  engaged  a 
number  of  women  to  act  as  inspector.s  of  rubber  goods  at  the 
plant. 

The  Zee-Zee  Rubber  Co.,  Yardville,  New  Jersey,  has  in- 
augurated a  plan  to  establish  branches  in  the  various  cities  of 
New  Jersey.  The  company  requests  that  a  merchant  in  each 
town  deposit  between  $250  and  $5,000,  according  to  size  of  terri- 
tory, with  the  rubber  corporation.  The  deposit  will  be  held  for 
one  year  at  six  per  cent  interest,  the  principal  being  returned  to 
the  owner  when  business  connections  are  severed. 

Nicholas  Loukopulos,  a  former  Trenton  merchant,  sailed  on 
October  20  for  Patras,  Greece,  where  he  will  introduce  the 
products  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  establish 
agencies  there  for  the  sale  of  tires.  The  Acme  company  believes 
that  with  automobiling  increasingly  popular  in  Greece  a  big  de- 
mand for  American  tires  will  ensue  and  the  Trenton  concern  is 
the  first  in  that  field. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  appointed  John  T. 
Spicer  general  sales  manager,  with  offices  at  the  Trenton  factory. 
Mr.  Spicer  has  been  advertising  manager  of  the  company  for  some 
time. 

The  .\tlas  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Trent  Rubber  Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NEW   JERSEY   NOTES. 

Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  a  leading  authority  on  industrial  chem- 
istry, delivered  on  October  17  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirty 
lectures  on  corporation  chemistry.  This  and  other  lectures  in  the 
same  group  deal  with  advance  industrial  surveys,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  industrial  chemist,  of  original  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials .and  purification  plants  in  the  primary  markets,  including 
mines,  forests,  plantations,  etc.  Subsequent  lectures  will  give 
directions  in  the  line  of  efficiency  in  executive  and  advisory  de- 
partments, of  laboratory  management  for  business  purposes,  and 
of  the  economic  department.  The  lectures  will  be  given  at  the 
College  of  Technology,  367  High  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on 
Friday  evenings. 

The  Victory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  changed  its  name  to  Rydon 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.  and  discontinued  its  New  York  office  at  5 
Columbus'  Circle.  It  is  temporarily  located  at  610  Eighth  avenue, 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  while  its  new  factory  is  being  built. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  is  building  a 
three-story  reinforced  concrete  addition  to  its  factory,  50  by  100 
feet,  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  has 
opened  a  new  cafeteria  on  the  roof  of  its  plant  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  employes.  The  opening  was  a  chicken  dinner 
for  the  400  employes.  The  meals  are  being  served  at  cost.  The 
idea  was  inaugurated  by  W.  H.  .\lbcrt,  comptroller  of  the 
company. 

Charles  Andrew  Perkins,  formerly  office  manager  of  the  En- 
durance Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  New  Brunswick,  after  a  long  illness, 
aged  32.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Brunswick  Lodge  of 
Elks  and  sang  in  the  Christ  Church  choir  at  that  place. 


The  Braender  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  is 
putting  up  a  four-story  addition  to  its  factory,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  double  its  present  production  capacity. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  Old  Bailey  Rubber  Store,  for  over  30  years  on  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  is  holding  a  sale  preparatory  to  removing  to 
an  even  more  central  location  in  the  shopping  district.  The  new 
store  will  be  at  11  and  13  Avon  street,  directly  adjoining  the 
Jordan,  Marsh  Co.  annex.  The  business  will  occupy  the  entire 
four-story  and  basement  building,  which  will  be  refitted  and 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

The  C.  J.  Bailey  Co.,  which  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bailey,  will  continue  to  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of 
rubber  goods,  but  will  add  thereto  a  complete  line  of  women's 
ready-to-wear  garments,  gowns,  shirtwaists,  etc.  M.  S.  Law- 
rence, the  treasurer  of  the  company,  who  will  have  general  man- 
agement of  all  departments,  was  for  more  than  30  years  asso- 
ciated with  the  late  C.  J.  Bailey,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by  H.  E. 
Bailey,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  and  for  several  years  an 
assistant  to  his  father.  While  these  new  lines  are  to  be  added, 
the  same  attention  will  be  given  to  the  rubber  trade,  in  which 
the  house  has  become  famous. 

The  embargo  on  transportation  has  no  terrors  for  the  Ajax 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Boston 
hrancli  of  tlie  company  is  concerned.  Motor  trucks  are  bringing 
tires  to  this  city,  the  run  from  the  factory  being  made  in  IS  or  20 
hours.  Big  trucks  holding  about  700  tires  are  used,  and  on  the 
return  trips  they  are  loaded  with  fabric.  Thus  time  and  expense 
are  saved,  with  a  certainty  of  satisfactory  service. 

C.  E.  Aldridge  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio, 
succeeding  G.  D.  Niles,  resigned. 

Richards  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
metal  trade,  established  over  a  century  ago,  has  recently  entered 
the  crude  rubber  business,  making  a  specialty  of  Ceylon  rubber. 
This  new  department  is  in  charge  of  John  Heard,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  house  for  the  last  decade. 

Thomas  C.  Cummings,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  its  subsidiary  companies,  has 
associated  himself  with  E.  M.  Hamlin  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston, 
where  he  is  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  rubber  industrial  invest- 
ments. Mr.  Cummings  was  first  identified  with  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  later  with  the  Mechanical 
Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  more  recently  until  October 
was  located  with  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Boston  office 
of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

H.  C.  Krimmel,  who  has  been  manager  of  truck  tire  sales  in 
New  England  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago  branch  of  that  concern.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Robert  C.  Freeman,  who  has  been  with  the  company 
several  years,  first  as  truck  tire  salesman  in  some  counties  of 
this  state,  then  given  exclusive  Boston  territory,  and  later  made 
special  sales  representative  to  large  consumers  of  truck  tires. 

The  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  has  opened  a  fine  recreation  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  its  big  buildings  at  its  Plant  No.  2  in 
Melrose.  The  dedication  exercises  were  held  October  7,  when 
various  officials  of  the  company  were  present,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Superintendent  Philip  C.  Benjamin  and  by  Mayor 
Adams  of  Melrose,  who  highly  commended  the  efforts  of  the 
management  in  its  social  service  to  its  employes.  An  interesting 
musical  program  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  young  women 
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employed  in  the  factory,  and  a  dance  followed  the  formal  exer- 
cises. The  new  recreation  room  is  large,  well-lighted,  has  an 
excellent  dancing  floor,  a  new  piano  and  will  accommodate  about 
400  persons.  A  matron  and  teacher  of  dancing  and  of  physical 
exercises  will  be  present  when  the  hall  is  opened  for  the  brief 
recess  period  in  the  forenoon,  in  some  departments,  and  during 
the  noon  hour. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  held  a  two-day 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  October  22  and  23,  which  was  presided 
over  by  its  president,  Frederic  C.  Hood,  treasurer  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  of  Watertown.  Mr.  Hood  made 
two  addresses  during  the  conference,  one  at  the  opening,  and 
another  on  the  second  day,  this  latter  being  on  the  subject  of 
"Employment  Relations."  The  address  was  an  able  one  and  re- 
ceived the  hearty  approval  of  the  entire  assemblage.  Mr.  Hood 
retired  from  the  presidency  at  this  meeting  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  A.  Andrews,  who  is  prominently  connected  with  a  leading 
fisheries  company.  William  H.  Gleason,  formerly  of  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  was  reelected  treasurer. 

Chester  J.  Pike,  who  for  several  years  was  New  England 
selling  agent  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  but  who  for  the 
last  decade  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  advertising 
world  as  New  England  manager  of  Hoyt's  Service,  Inc.,  was 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  which  was  held  in 
Boston  the  middle  of  October. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  finds  the 
growth  of  its  leatherette  department  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  erecting  a  special  building  on  a  lot  adjoining  its  present 
plant  on  Portland  street,  Cambridge.  The  plan  of  the  building 
is  to  have  each  operation  of  the  manufacture  isolated  from  all 
others  and  each  room  is  separated  by  a  twelve-inch  fire  wall. 
Four  concrete  storage  bins  are  provided  for  the  storage  of 
chemicals. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  arrangement  for  carrying  off 
vapors  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of  leatherette.  These  vapors, 
heavier  than  air,  are  carried  away  through  the  floor.  The  com- 
pany is  developing  an  extensive  foreign  trade  for  its  leatherette. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  will  soon  build  a  five- 
story  reinforced  concrete  storehouse,  75  by  52  feet,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $75,000. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  is  building  a  three- 
story  reinforced  concrete  building  at  its  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
plant.  It  will  be  400  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide,  and  will  be  used 
mainly  as  a  storage  warehouse. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  its  machine  shop,  where  a  large  amount  of 
new  equipment  has  been  installed,  thus  better  enabling  the  com- 
pany to  handle  its  repairs,  and  also  to  manufacture  its  own  mold 
equipment  for  tires  and  sundries.  The  company  reports  a  marked 
increase  in  its  export  trade  in  druggists'  sundries  during  the 
present  year.  A  dinner  gathering  of  the  management  and  em- 
ployes was  held  at  the  Phillips  Inn,  the  evening  of  October  27, 
when  plans  for  closer  cooperation  and  mutual  service  were 
discussed. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has 
organized  an  educational  department,  to  which  all  boy  employes 
are  eligible.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Louise  Scott. 
English,  spelling  and  bookkeeping  are  the  subjects  now  taught, 
and  shorthand  and  typewriting  may  be  added  later.  The  class  is 
held  three  nights  a  week,  the  sessions  lasting  from  5.30  to  6.45 
o'clock. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
G.  I.  Engle,  formerly  manager  of  its  branch  at  Springfield,  Massa- 


chusetts, to  be  special  manufacturers'  representative  for  the  New 
England  district. 


EASTERN   NOTES. 

The  Norwalk  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
is  building  a  five-story  addition  to  its  factory,  85  by  160  feet 
The  foundations  are  now  being  put  in  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  completed  by  March  1,  1920. 

The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Killingly,  Connecticut,  re- 
cently offered  its  employes  an  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  its  seven 
per  cent  cumulative  stock.  About  200  responded,  of  whom  13 
took  stock  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000  each  and  36  others 
$500  each,  the  average  subscription  being  $270,  and  the  total, 
$54,000.  This  stock  carries  a  bonus  of  three  per  cent  to  all  who 
subscribe  and  remain  employes  of  the  company. 

The  Mechanical  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  49  North  Third  avenue,  Mount 
Vernon,  New  York,  has  increased  its  capital  to  $100,000  but  no 
stock  has  as  yet  been  issued.    Aron  Rubin  is  secretary. 

The  Amalgamated  Tire  Stores  Corp.  of  Delaware  has  been  or- 
ganized to  acquire  the  assets  of  the  Newman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  now  operating  eleven  stores  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  one  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  No  in- 
debtedness will  be  incurred  and  the  new  corporation  will  open 
thirty  to  forty  more  stores  in  other  cities.  The  officers  are: 
Stanley  Newman,  president;  Arthur  Newman,  vice-president;  and 
William  Freiday,  secretary  and  treasurer;  directors — J.  Robin- 
son-Doff, Edward  R.  Hewitt,  George  M.  L.  LaBranche,  Jay  Rath- 
bun,  Jason  Rogers,  and  Frederick  A.  Travis,  in  addition  to  the 
officers  named  above.  The  audit  and  inventory  were  made  by 
A.  H.  Wahn  &  Co.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, has  disposed  of  its  branch  plant  at  17th  and  Glenwood  ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  but  has  not  yet  vacated  the  premises.  New 
property  has  been  purchased  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Rose- 
hill  street  and  East  Allegheny  avenue,  where  such  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  will  probably  be  made  in  the  building  already  on 
the  site.  The  company  is  also  building  an  addition  to  its  Wor- 
cester foundry  and  increasing  the  foundry  capacity  at  its  works 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Keystone  Building,  New 
York  City,  has  expanded  its  system  of  chain  stores  for  auto- 
mobile tires  and  tubes  so  that  the  number  is  now  171.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  all  the  import- 
ant cities.  Each  is  incorporated  separately  as  a  subsidiary  of 
the  parent  company.  The  company  expects  $20,000,000  worth  of 
business  a  year. 

A.  J.  Sandhoff,  who  has  been  interested  in  various  lines  of 
rubber  production  for  many  years,  has  been  made  assistant  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Yonkers,  New 
York.  Mr.  Sandhoff  had  been  connected  with  rubber  companies 
in  the  middle  west  for  the  past  six  years. 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.,  53  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  has 
been  incorporated  by  Adolph  and  I.  Henry  Hirsch,  the  members 
of  the  former  copartnership  of  Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  to  continue 
the  business  of  importing  rubber  and  other  products  from 
Brazil.  The  officers  are:  Adolph  Hirsch,  president;  I.  Henry 
Hirsch,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  and  Arthur  A.  Glass,  sec- 
retary. 

The  following  tire  and  rubber  companies  incorporated  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  have  been  dis- 
solved :  Durable  Tire  Co.,  Ironclad  Tire  Co.,  Overroad  Tire  Co., 
Queen  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Worthmore  Tire  Co.  The  address 
of  all  at  the  time  of  incorporation  was  1789  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

The  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc.,  having  outgrown  its  quarters,  has 
removed  from  100  William  street  to  239  Front  street.  New  York 
City,  where  it  has  consolidated  its  office  and  warehouse  in  the 
five-story  and  basement  building  on   which   it  has  taken  a   long 
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term  lease.  Increased  quantities  of  color  and  chemical  stocks  will 
be  carried. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
elected  George  \V.  Daum  assistant  general  manager,  while  H. 
Wilfred  DuPuy  has  resigned  his  position  as  treasurer  in  favor 
of  A.  H.  Price. 

The  V^ulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  of  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  is 
erecting  a  new  brick  oflBce  building  80  by  120  feet,  adjoining  its 
plant. 

J.  F.  Sieberling.  son  of  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Xew  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  located  at  Xew  Castle, 
Pennsylvania. 


GOODRICH  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR. 

"T^HE  .'LPPoiXTME>-T  of  E.  D.  Gibbs  as  advertising  director  of 

•*•  The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  in  line  with  the 

policy  of  that  companv-  in   maintaining   its   pubhdty  campaign 

among  the  leading  advertisers  of 

the  country. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  a  national  repu- 
tation in  the  advertising  world. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  adver- 
tising director  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
during  which  time  he  buUt  up  one 
of  the  largest  advertising  or- 
ganizations in  the  cotmtry  and 
gathered  about  him  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts in  every  branch  of  pub- 
licity. Under  his  direction  the 
company  acquired  the  second 
largest  printing  plant  owned  by  a 
private  corporation. 

Resigning  his  position  there, 
Mr.  Gibbs  associated  himself  with 
Robert  Patterson,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  and  conducted  a  business  in  Chicago  as  advertising 
and  sales  cotmsel.  Five  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  New  York  City,  resigning  that 
position  to  become  associated  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

His  appointment  as  advertising  director  is  in  harmony  with 
plans  of  H.  E.  Raymond,  first  vice-president,  to  be  reheved  of 
the  supervision  of  the  company's  advertising  and  concentrates 
the  full  direction  of  advertising  imder  the  personal  supervision 
of  W.  O.  Rutherford,  second  vice-president.  Mr.  Gibbs'  appoint- 
ment in  no  way  disturbs  the  present  advertising  department, 
which  will  be  continued  as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of 
E.  C.  Tibbetts,  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Gibbs  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
advertising  topics  and  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
development  of  advertising,  having  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  of  the  Sphinx 
Qub  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Sales  Managers  Qub.  He 
is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Sphinx  Club  of  London,  England. 


E.  D. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
In  the  .\ccoMP.\^-i^NG  iLLrsTE.\TioN-,  the  upper  picture  shows 
*  the  reunion  dinner  given  in  October  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  to  those  of  its  employes,  men  and  women,  who  had 
been  in  its  service  for  twenty  or  more  years.  B.  G.  Work,  presi- 
dent, presented  gold  service  pins  to  160  men,  all  but  twenty-four 
of  whom  are  still  on  active  duty.  The  pins  bear  the  company's 
"wreath  and  G"  and  four  stars,  each  star  representing  five  years 
with  the  concern.  In  two  cases  father  and  son  went  up  to- 
gether; there  were  cases  of  two  and  of  three  brothers  having 


served  the  twenty  years  together  :  six  of  the  veterans  were  women. 
.-Kmong  the  officials  who  have  served  twenty  years  or  more 
are :  B.  G.  Work,  president ;  H.  E.  Ra>-mond,  C.  B.  Ra>-mond,  H. 
K.  Raymond,  and  W.  .\.  Means,  vice-presidents;  and  E.  C. 
Shaw,   a    director,     .\mong   the    speakers    was    Percy    Leavitt, 


SEONIOS    OF  LONG    SESVICE   EMPLOYK. 


Goodrich  Working  Force  in  1873. 

whose  portrait  is  shown,  who  has  been  with  the  company  for 
thirty-nine  years.  He  read  a  history  of  the  company,  ilustrated 
with  slides,  describing  his  experiences  during  that  period.  The 
lower  group  represents  the  entire  working  force  of  the  Goodrich 
company  in  1873.  numbering  less  than  100  where  to-day  it  i; 
more  than  20,000. 

AKBON    NOTES. 

The  Housing  Bureau  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  is  offering  to 
employes  the  opportunitj-  of  buvnng  homes  by  the  pajinent  of 
S700  to  S900  down  and  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments.  The 
houses  are  now  being  constructed  in  one  of  Akron's  residential 
districts  and  will  sell  for  from  S7,000  to  $9,000. 

Liberty  Park  is  henceforth  to  be  called  "New  Goodrich  Field" 
until  familiarity  with  the  name  makes  "Goodrich  Field"  suffi- 
cient. Improvements  are  to  be  made  during  the  coming  season, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  park  will  be  made  one  of  the  finest 
industrial  athletic  fields  in  the  country. 

A.  G.  Underwood,  until  recently  manager  for  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  Akron,  in  Milwaukee,  \\isconsin,  has  succeeded  H.  M. 
Bacon  as  sales  manager  for  Diamond  Tires  and  accessories. 

J.  C.  Lawrence,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  has  been  assigned  to  the  post  of  director  of  branch  opera- 
tions, succeeding  C.  E.  Cook,  who  is  now  director  of  mechanical 
sales. 

T.  B.  Tomkinson,  connected  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  since 
its  merger  with  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  comptroller  of  the  company. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  rubber  industry  as  a  cost  clerk  for 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  and  was  brought  into  prominence  be- 
cause of  hii  intimate  knowledge  of  the  company's  business  at  the 
time  of  the  merger,  after  which  he  was  made  assistant  auditor, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  his  recent  promotion. 

E.  C.  Shaw,  for  many  j-ears  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  is  working  energetically  for  increased  facilities  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  Akron.  He  is  also  head  of 
the  committee  which  will  erect  one  of  the  most  extensive  poly- 
clinics in  the  world  as  a  memorial  to  the  .-Mcron  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  participated  in  the  world  war.  The  latest  move 
made  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  taking  over  by  Summit  Coimty  of  a 
large  sanitarium  formerly  operated  by  five  counties. 

Employes  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  were 
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offered  until  October  6  to  purchase  from  one  to  five  shares  of 
seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  the  company  in  addition  to 
that  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  common  stockholders. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  entertained  100  local 
tire  dealers  at  luncheon  September  24  and  took  them  through 
plant  No.  2  which  has  recently  been  put  into  operation.  The 
luncheon  was  given  to  introduce  George  H.  Bacon,  formerly  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  local  sales  branch  of  the  company.  It  was  announced  that 
the  output  of  the  company  has  been  increased  from  22,000  to 
36,000  tires  per  day  for  the  coming  year. 

E.  C.  Vermillion,  for  the  past  year  identified  with  the  Ameri- 
canization work  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
made  director  of  Americanization  work  of  the  public  schools 
following  the  resignation  of  E.  P.  Wiles,  formerly  of  Cleveland. 

The  latest  development  in  industrial  sports  in  Akron  is  the 
formation  of  an  industrial  polo  league,  imder  the  management  of 
J.  D.  Thomas,  formerly  county  treasurer.  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co  and  The  ililler  Rubber  Co.  are  among  the  rubber 
factories  who  have  joined  the  league.  The  games  are  to  be 
played  in  a  local  amusement  park. 

The  Miller  .-Xthletic  Association  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.. 
.\kron,  has  won  the  industrial  tennis  championship  of  the  city. 

The  .\kron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  has  neither 
changed  hands  nor  is  considering  such  a  move.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  officers  of  the  company,  consisting  of  S.  W.  Harris, 
president  and  general  manager ;  W.  E.  Wilson,  vice-president  and 
assistant  general  manager,  and  G.  F.  Hobach.  secretary-  and 
treasurer,  are  all  active  in  their  respective  positions  and  authorize 
the  announcement  that  decision  has  been  reached  to  purchase  and 
install  new  equipment  and  increase  the  size  of  the  plant  which 
will  enable  the  company  to  take  care  of  its  rapidly  increasing 
business  and  insure  improved  service  on  deliveries  to  its 
customers. 

.\rthur  H.  Leavitt.  who  returned  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  in  charge  of  pneumatic  truck  lire  and  motor  products 
sales  when  he  received  his  discharge  as  major  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant 
sales  manager  with  The  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co., 
Akron.  He  had  been  with  the  Goodrich  company  eight  years 
prior  to  1917,  when  he  was  the  first  Goodrich  employe  to  enlist 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  has  elected 
M.  S.  Long  president  in  place  of  W.  W.  Wildraan,  resigned. 
The  following  appointments  have  also  been  made:  H.  M.  Kerr, 
formerly  auditor  of  factory  costs-  and  accounts  for  The  B.  F. 
(Joodrich  Co.,  Akron,  controller ;  E.  W.  McCreery,  formerly 
assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  assistant  sales  manager ;  B.  M.  Schreckingost 
special  factory  representative  with  headquarters  at  the  faaory. 

The  company  has  ordered  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifi- 
.^ations  for  a  three-story  reinforced  concrete  addition  to  the  fac- 
tory, to  cost  approximately  S200.000. 

The  Rubber  City  Clearing  House  Co.,  Akron,  has  increased  its 
capitalization  from  5200,000  to  $500,000,  and  is  building  a  four- 
story  huilding  of  modern  construction,  125  by  150  feet  with  rail- 
road frontage,  which  will  cost  approximately  $150,000.  The 
concern  deals  in  blemished  seconds  and  surplus  stocks  of  tires 
and  also  in  raincoats,  rubber  shoes,  hot-w^ater  bottles,  etc.,  in 
the  nature  of  seconds. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron  and  Mogadore,  Ohio,  has 
appointed  William  G.  Lerch  superintendent.  He  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  tire  production  for  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

The  insurance  plan  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
.\kron,  recently  adopted,  operates  on  a  service  basis  and  not  on 


that  of  salary.  Employes  may  carry  as  high  as  ^,000  insurance 
after  20  years  with  the  company.  Ten  years  entitles  a  man  to 
$2,000  and  15  to  $2,500.  The  initial  policy  is  for  $1,000.  These 
amounts  are  not  affected  by  the  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Fund. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  been  cited  by  the  War 
Department  for  its  part  in  the  war.  The  flag  which  was  given 
the  company  as  an  acknowledgment  of  its  patriotism  is  hanging 
in  the  lobby  of  the  factory  office  of  the  company. 

Miss  Gertrude  V.  Seiberling,  daughter  of  F.  A.  Seiberling, 
president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  was 
married  to  John  L.  Handy  on  October  4,  1919,  at  Stan  Hywet 
'fall,  the  Seiberling  residence. 

The  American  championship  in  balloon  racing  was  won  by 
Ralph  H.  Upson,  pilot  of  the  balloon  "Goodyear  11"  of  the  Akron 
-Aero  Qub,  when  he  won  the  recent  race  which  started  October  1 
from  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Upson  was  the  seventh  out  of  the  ten 
contestants  to  report  landing  and  the  fourth  to  land  in  Canada, 
coming  down  at  8:55  p.  m.  October  2  at  Dunham,  Que- 
bec, in  a  severe  thunderstorm.  The  duration  of  the  trip 
was  262/3  hours  and  the  straight  line  distance.  1,030  miles.  Up- 
son also  won  the  1913  race  and  R.  A.  D.  Preston,  another  Good- 
year man  whose  picture  appeared  in  The  Ixdl\  Riaber  World 
for  November  1,  1918,  won  in  1914.  Both  Upson  and  Preston 
are  therefore  qualified  to  enter  the  international  balloon  race  in 
1920. 

"Every  foreign-bom  workman  speaking  English  and  no  man 
without  his  first  papers  by  1921,"  is  the  slogan  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  its  Americanization  program,  aided  by  the 
factory  school  where  aliens  are  uught  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English.  There  are  now  61  classes  weekly,  and  the  entire  course 
consists  of  250  hours  of  class-room  work  in  three  grades  com- 
prising conversational  English,  historv-  and  government  and  the 
ideals  of  Americanization.  Each  student  is  advanced  to  the  next 
higher  class  as  soon  as  capable. 

raXTZLAKD   HOTIS. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  opened 
a  local  sales  office  at  1302-1303  Swetland  Building,  Oeveland.  in 
charge  of  H.  R.  Portugal  Carl  A.  SchelL  in  charge  of  engineer- 
ing, also  has  his  headquarters  at  the  same  place. 

The  D.  &  M.  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Engineers  Building.  Qeveland, 
is  building  a  one-story  brick  building.  140  by  220  feet  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  cord  tires,  and  is  plaiming  a  three- 
story  brick,  steel,  and  concrete  building,  130  by  285  feet  to  be 
started  during  the  coming  year.  The  manufacture  of  iimer  tubes 
will  be  postponed  until  completion  of  the  latter  building.  The 
production  of  cord  tires  is  planned  to  start  about  Februarv  1, 
1920. 

The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Oeveland.  has  accepted  the 
factorj-  site  offered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Ravenna, 
Ohio,  which  consists  of  ten  acres  of  land  west  of  the  Erie  railroad 
depot  adjoining  the  railroad  on  Oakwood  street.  The  formal  ac- 
ceptance written  the  Ravenna  Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by 
R.  P.  McElrath  as  president  of  the  company,  was  dropped  in  a 
box  from  an  airplane  so  that  it  landed  on  the  new  factory  site. 
Ground  will  be  broken  in  the  near  future. 

The  Zenith  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Leader  Building.  Qeveland, 
has  purchased  236  acres  of  land  at  the  east  edge  of  the  city, 
between  Euclid  avenue  and  the  Nickel  Plate  and  New  York 
Central  railroads.  Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  group  of 
buildings  consisting  of  a  power  plant  main  factorj-.  and  admini- 
stration building,  to  cost  approximately  $1,000,000.  Construction 
work  will  start  early  next  year. 

mSCEIXAlTEOUS   OHIO   VOTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  East  Jeannette.  Pennsylvania, 
has  opened  a  branch  office  at  120  East  8th  street  Gndntiati,  in 
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charge  of  J.  G.  Smith,  recently  retiinied  from  overseas  wliere  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Germany. 

The  Kelly-Springlield  Tire  Co.,  New  Vork  City,  has  leased 
for  ten  years  the  six-story  and  basement  building  at  212-214  East 
8th  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  the  Cincinnati  branch  will  be 
established. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Rubber  Products  Co.,  at 
Barbcrton,  that  its  output  of  tires  will  be  doubled  williin  the  ne.Kt 
si.xty  or  ninety  days.  A  large  factory  addition  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  is  now  being  equipped  with  machinery.  This  concern 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  tire  business,  having  first  engaged 
in  it  only  two  years  before  the  war.  Previous  to  that  time  it 
specialized  on  rubber  sundries  only. 

The  vice-president  and  factory  manager  of  The  Master  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Dayton.  Ohio,  George  H.  Wilsaman,  has  had  18 
years'  active  experience  in  the  tire  indus- 
try. He  was  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  from  1901  to  1908,  being  the 
sixth  man  in  its  employ  to  build  automo- 
bile tires.  From  1908  to  1915,  Mr.  Wit- 
sanian  was  with  The  Dayton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  as  super- 
intendent, and  from  1917  to  June  1,  1919, 
as  factory  manager.  In  the  interim  from 
1915  to  1917  he  was  experimental  and 
construction  engineer  in  the  experimental 
department  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Mr.  Witsaman  re- 
mained with  the  Dayton  company  until 
June  1  of  the  present  year  when  he  resigned  to  assist  in  the 
formation   of  The   Master  Tire  &  Rubber   Co. 

A  convention  of  managers  and  salesmen  including  the  export 
manager  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  was  held 
October  9-10,  for  the  purpose  of  going  over  in  detail  the  policies 
of  the  company  for  the  coming  year.  Branch  managers  from  all 
over  the  country  were  present. 

The  Steele-Alderfer  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  woolen  crates  for  transporting  tires,  hose  reels,  etc.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  from  $85,000  to  $250,000,  to  take  care 
of  in  increasing  business.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  fireproof  buildings,  and  the  present  main 
structure  will  be  enlarged  by  a  two-story  addition,  60  by  100 
feet.  The  new  buildings  will  include  a  two-story  one,  40  by  100 
feet,  to  accommodate  a  new  large  band  sawmill;  a  new  office 
building;  a  garage;  and  a  dry  kiln.  Electrical  machinery  will 
be  installed  and  a  traveling  crane  to  replace  the  present  derrick 
system  for  handling  logs.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
T.  A.  Steele,  president;  Charles  McCuskey,  vice-president; 
W.  H.  Schnabel,  secretary;   F.  R.  Steele,  treasurer. 

Charles  J.  Hazen  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
The  Marathon  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.    ^ 

The  Perfect  Rubber  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  plans  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  novelties,  water  bottles,  and  druggists' 
sundries  in   the  near   future. 

The  De  Vilbiss  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  manufacturer 
of  atomizers,  etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $700,000 
to  $2,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrjTng  on  its  increased  business. 
It  has  also  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Lenk  Wine  Co.,  in  West 
Toledo,  to  provide  a  new  factory  for  its  Aeron  system.  This  in- 
cludes seven  brick  buildings  and  four  of  wood,  with  a  total  floor 
space  of  75,000  square  feet.  These  will  be  remodeled  and  modern- 
ized. 

The  East  Palestine  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  at  its 
adjourned  annual  meeting,  elected  an  entirely  new  board  of  di 
rectors,  namely:  C.  F.  Adamson,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  J.  H.  Whitten- 


berger,  Wjlliam  G.  Morris,  C.  F.  Woods,  S.  B.  McClure,  and 
P.  H.  Murphy.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  C.  F.  Adam- 
son.  i)resident  and  treasurer ;  S.  B.  McClure,  vice-president ;  and 
J.   F.   Stoddard,   secreary. 


JOHN  YOUNG,  FIRESTONE'S  CHIEF  CHEMIST. 

JOHN  Young,  chief  chemist  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Aknm,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1886  and  ed- 
ucated  at   Perth   .Academy  and   the   Royal  Technical   College  at 
(ilasgow,  taking  degrees  with  hon- 
ors  in    organic   chemistry. 

Mr.  Young  started  as  assistant 
chemist  with  Thomas  de  la  Rue  & 
Co.,  London,  England,  his  investi- 
gations being  principally  on  gums 
and  mucilages,  printing  inks  and 
I)aper,  and  hard  rubber  for  foun- 
tain pens.  Later  he  proceeded  to 
British  Guinea,  being  appointed 
assistant  chemist  on  a  rubber  and 
sugar  plantation,  and  during  his 
two  years'  stay  there,  he  had 
charge  of  all  the  scientific  work 
in  connection  with  the  rubber 
production,  including  collection 
and  setting  out  of  seeds  and  seed- 
ings,  fertilization  experiments,  in- 
JoHN   Young.  vestigation  of  plant  diseases,  col- 

lection and  coagulation  of  latex. 
In  1911  he  went  to  Akron,  Ohio,  to  work  in  the  research  lab- 
oratory of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.,  under  Dr.  Spence,  and  while 
there  he  published  several  papers,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Spence,  on  the  theory  of  vulcanization. 

In  January,  1916,  Mr.  Y'oung  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
chemist  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  chief  chemist,  in  this 
capacity  having  charge  of  the  general  and  research  laboratory, 
and  all  compounding  work  and  factory  control.  Early  in  1917 
it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  department,  and  a  new 
set  of  laboratories  was  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
needs  of  the  department  which  now  has  a  staff  of  45  well 
trained  men. 

Mr.  Young  passed  examination  for  associateship  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1909  and  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  in  1914.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  in  1910.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


MID-WESTERN    NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'he  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
*■  pointed  the  following  new  branch  managers  in  the  Middle 
West :  Chicago — J.  V.  Wedgewood,  succeeding  J.  W.  Wildman, 
resigned ;  Minneapolis— W.  R.  McCarty,  succeeding  L.  T.  Ware, 
resigned;  Detroit— S.  R.  Waller,  succeeding  L.  T.  MacGregor, 
resigned. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch 
at  1720  South  Michigan- avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  F.  A.  Rich- 
ards as  branch  manager  and  George  Hoff  as  office  manager.  Mr. 
Richards  was  formerly  with  the  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,. 
Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hoff  comes  from 
the  Detroit  office  of  the  Victor  company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
appointed  Daniel  McAvoy  in  charge  of  its  branch  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has 
appointed  J.  W.  Culver,  formerly  district  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  as  manager  of  its  mechanical 
rubber  goods  division. 

The  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  is  building  a  four- 
story  brick  addition  with  basement,  175  by  80  feet.  New  equip- 
ment is  being  installed  in  the  company's  power  house,  including 
additional  boilers  and  a  low-pressure  turbine  with  direct-con- 
nected generator.  The  cost  of  these  improvements  will  be  ap- 
proximately $500,000  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be 
ready  for  full  operation  about  the  first  of  February.  L.  T.  Vance 
is  vice-president  and  general  factory  manager. 

The  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  in- 
creased its  capitalization  to  $1,500,000. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  plant  which  will  give  it  4,000  extra 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  storage  purposes.  A  new  factory 
building  will  also  be  erected  at  an  early  date. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  of  the  Anderson  Rubber  Works,  Anderson, 
Indiana,  is  building  additions  to  the  plant  to  add  about  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  making  the  total  available  floor  space 
about  100,000  square  feet  when  these  improvements  are  com- 
""plfetfe'd.  One  building  is  108  by  108  feet,  with  basement,  and  all  are 
of  concrete,  steel,  and  brick  construction.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  buildings  will  be  roofed  in  by  the  end  of  November  and 
will  be  operating  in  the  spring  after  the  installation  of  new 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  company's  tires  and  rub- 
ber-working machinery. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
Frank  S.  Thrope  local  manager  succeeding  J.  B.  Olson  at  its 
store  at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Indiana  Cord  Tire  Co.  has  removed  from  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  to  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  the  adjoining  town.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  the  "cord-inner-tire"  composed  of  cord  fabric 
with  a  breaker  strip.  R.  W.  Thomas  is  president  and  A.  A.  Peter- 
son is  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Palmer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  manu- 
facturer of  Palmer  safety  cord  tubes  and  Palmer  molded  tubes, 
contemplates  the  building  of  an  addition  to  its  factory  next 
year  so  as  to  enable  it  to  manufacture  a  tire  by  a  process  de- 
signed by  its  president,  John  E.  Palmer. 

The  Canton-Blackstone  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  received 
authorization  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Michigan  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $15,000.    Arthur  L.  Irish  is  secretary. 

W.  P.  Kastner,  2125  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  dealing  in  rims  and  rim  parts  for  automo- 
biles which  have  not  been  recently  manufactured,  has  opened  a 
branch  at  1741  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan,  with  N.  J. 
Gender  as  manager.     Standard  equipment  is  also  carried. 

The  Jaxon  Steel  Products  Division  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Jackson,  Michigan,  manufacturer  of  automobile  wheel 
rims,  is  enlarging  its  plant  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $250,000,  to 
include  two  one-story  buildings,  100  by  460  feet,  respectively, 
which  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 


SOUTHERN    NOTES. 

Jack  Miller  has  been  appointed  special  Texas  representative  of 
The  Portage  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Hibbs  Rubber  Co.,  200  South  Boaz  street.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  has  recently  purchased  a  20-acre  site  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  on  which  it  will  build  a  modern  three-story  factory 
building.  This  company  has  recently  installed  at  Houston,  Texas, 
a  complete  tire  rebuilding  plant  equipped  throughout  with  its 
own  special  machinery.  It  is  also  shipping  this  machinery  into 
other  slates.  C.  D.  Hibbs,  the  president,  is  the  originator  of 
the  process  and  patentee  of  the  machinery  used  in  rebuilding 
tires  bv  the  Hibbs  method. 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
K.  L.  Benham  manager  at  its  branch  at  Houston,  Texas.  M.  T. 
Smith,  one  of  Firestone's  city  salesmen  in  San  Antonio,  has 
gone  to  Houston  with  Mr.  Benham. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, has  broken  ground  for  a  new  and  larger  building,  100  by  200 
feet,  to  be  erected  west  of  the  present  factory  and  connected 
with  it.  It  will  be  of  steel  and  brick  construction  to  conform 
architecturally  with  the  eight  residences  the  company  is  building 
on  Joppa  Road,  and  will  be  finished  like  them  in  stucco.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  unit  will  be  completed  by  December  1 
so  that  operation  may  begin  soon  after  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
company  has  already  moved  its  general  offices  from  105  South. 
Calvert  street  to  Towson  Heights,  Baltimore. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  its  new  plant  at  Cumberland,  Maryland.  This 
will  cost  approximately  $8,000,000  and  will  be  ready  for  oper- 
ation in  May,  1920.  The  capacity  will  be  10,000  tires  and  5,000 
truck  tires  daily.  The  company's  "Caterpillar"  truck  tire  is 
meeting  with  great  success. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  pro- 
moted A.  M.  Fisher  to  the  position  of  sales  manager  at  its 
branch  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  succeeding  J.  D.  Pasho,  resigned. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  East  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania, 
has  opened  a  branch  office  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in 
charge  of  John  D.  Williamson,  formerly  North  Carolina  repre- 
sentative of  the  company. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LOS    ANGELES    NOTES. 

A  SCOT  Park,  the  site  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
*^  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  at  Los  Angeles,  is  now  the  scene 
of  great  activity.  Construction  work  is  being  rushed  on  a  tire 
factory  building  580  by  300  feet,  of  steel  and  brick,  a  warehouse 
580  by  340  feet,  and  a  cotton  fabric  mill  580  by  130  feet.  The  ulti- 
mate plans  call  for  enlargement  to  four  times  the  initial  capacity. 

The  steel  strike  in  the  East  has  to  some  extent  interfered  with 
the  construction  of  the  California  Goodyear  plant,  but  the  work 
is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  company  expects  to  be  able  to  use  as  many  as  4,000  workmen 
by  the  first  of  March.  Practically  all  the  men  who  assist  in  build- 
ing the  plant  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  stay  with  the  concern 
and  to  learn  the  tire-making  business. 

The  Goodyear  company  at  Akron,  Ohio,  has  turned  over  to  the 
California  company  its  established  business  in  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Hawaii.  Until 
the  completion  of  the  Los  Angeles  plant,  the  Akron  company  will 
supply  the  California  one  at  wholesale.  A.  F.  Osterloh,  secretary 
of  the  Akron  company,  has  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  assume  the 
active  management  and  succeeds  Harry  Chandler  as  vice-president 
of  the  California  company.  He  is  also  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Cotton  Mills  Co. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
opened  a  branch  oflice  at  Los  Angeles.  The  manager  in  charge 
is  Mr.  Edelman,  who  was  formerly  with  the  company's  branch  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  i 

An  active  movement  in  support  of  the  plan  to  make  Los  Angeles 
the  cotton  handling  and  shipping  center  of  the  Pacific  coast  is 
urged  by  the  California  Development  Board.  The  board  in  its 
bulletin  explains  that  the  cotton  production  of  the  Southwest 
will  reach  approximately  $43,000,000  this  year,  which  is  consid- 
erably more  than  half  the  value  of  the  citrus  crop.  This  is  urged 
as  a  reason  why  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
should  grant  the  city  rates  designed  to  develop  this  new  industry 
of  Los  -Angeles.     It  is  believed  that  making  Los  Angeles  a  con- 
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centration  point  will  have  the  eflfect  of  greatly  stimulating  pro- 
duction, as  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Southvi^est 
on  which  cotton  can  be  grown  successfully. 

The  first  Southern  California  motor-truck  tour,  which  ended  in 
Los  Angeles  recently,  proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  event.  The 
caravan  was  a  concrete  demonstration  to  cities,  towns  and  rural 
communities  of  the  economy  and  reliability  of  the  motor  truck. 
Los  Angeles  tire  dealers,  automobile  and  business  men  are  now 
talking  of  making  it  an  annual  event  like  the  farm  tractor  demon- 
stration. Thousands  of  persons  in  cities,  towns  and  along  the  high- 
ways gathered  to  see  the  trucks  go  by  and  to  get  an  idea  of  what 
the  motor  truck  will  mean  to  them  in  future  transportation  mat- 
ters. The  first  section  of  (he  caravan  included  a  motorcycle  and 
side  car  for  the  train  captain,  a  pilot  car  for  the  tour  manager, 
and  a  scout  truck  entered  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California.  Then  came  a  giant  motor  fire  engine  followed  by  a 
line  of  21  trucks  of  nearly  as  many  makes,  all  carrying  capacity 
loads,  varying  from  hay  to  drug  store  supplies. 

A  new  departure  for  tire  companies  is  the  establishment  at 
various  points  by  the  Miller  Tire  Sales  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  of 
tire  service  stations  for  its  customers 

The  Planet  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  marketing  of  its  new  stock  issue,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant. 

SAN   FRAirCISCO    NOTES. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  in  order  to  take  care  of  its  increased 
business,  has  opened  a  branch  in  San  Francisco  at  ISO  Mission 
street.  P.  H.  Stortz,  the  company's  sales  manager  in  Los  Angeles, 
who  has  an  extensive  business  acquaintance  throughout  the  state, 
has  been  given  charge. 

W.  C.  Fitzgerald,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  has  made  arrangement  with  the  National 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  that  city,  to  distribute  its  tires  through 
Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  counties. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  316  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco,  is  now  controlled  by  the  following  officers,  who 
hold  all  of  its  stock:  Irvin  Reed,  president  and  manager;  Henry 
D.  Byrne,  vice-president;  Frank  C.  Stephens,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Mr.  Reed  was  formerly  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Byrne  was  a 
member  of  the  old  firm,  Squires  &  Byrne  Rubber  Co.,  Pacific 
Coast  jobbers. 

The  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  1210  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  Francisco,  is  the  Pacific  Coast  division  of  the 
Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  is  in  charge  of 
Charles  W.  Harris.  This  office  also  controls  the  company's  busi- 
ness in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Pacific  Coast  distributors 
have  been  appointed  as  follows :  Howard  &  Litchfield,  700  Polk 
street,  San  Francisco ;  General  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Broadway  at 
Hobart  street,  Oakland,  northern  California ;  J.  B.  Wood  Tire  Co., 
927  South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles,  southern  California  and 
Arizona ;  American  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Broadway  at  Oak  street, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Tomford  Tire  Co.,  2115  Fourth  street,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Salesmen  of  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  of  Comp- 
ton,  California,  in  the  Los  Angeles  district,  held  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  the  factory  during  the  past  month.  A.  Sleicher,  presi- 
dent of  the  concern,  gave  a  talk  upon  the  technicalities  of  sales- 
manship, at  the  same  time  explaining  the  salient  points  of  tire 
construction. 

UISCEI,I.ANEOnS     \rESTRaN     NOTES. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  opened  the 
following  branches  on  the  Pacific  Coast :  Bakersfield,  California, 
J.  E.  Bradley;  Fresno,  California,  W.  A.  Kidwell ;  Portland, 
Oregon,  C.  H.  Mead  ;  Seattle,  Washington,  H.  M.  Gagne. 


The  cotton  crop  of  the  Tucson,  Arizona,  section  is  expected 
to  reach  800  bales  this  year,  valued  at  about  $200,000.  An  ex- 
hibit of  the  local  long  staple  will  be  displayed  at  New  Orleans 
at  the  World  Cotton  Congress,  under  the  direction  of  H.  Lyon, 
managing  editor  of  the  "Tucson  Citizen."  Local  growers  are 
preparing  to  undertake  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  wild  cotton 
plants  near  the  cultivated  cotton  fields  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley 
with  funds  contributed  by  the  State  Horticultural  Board  and 
the  county  of  Pima.  No  particular  danger  from  the  boll  weevil 
which  infects  these  plants  is  feared,  as  the  variety  of  the  weevil 
is  not  the  same  as  that  which  has  done  damage  in  the  southern 
fields,  but  it  is  considered  best  to  take  proper  precautions.  It  is 
thought  that  this  species  of  weevil  cannot  live  through  the  sum- 
mer heat  of  Arizona. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
has  appointed  C.  H.  Mayer  manager  of  its  western  district,  includ- 
ing the  states  of  California,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Mr.  Mayer  was  formerly  with  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  at  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland, 
and  was  its  branch  manager  in  the  latter  city  for  a  number  of 
years. 

NORTHWESTERN   NOTES. 

The  Northwestern  Tire  Corporation,  with  Jack  Rosenstroh  as 
president  and  manager,  has  opened  quarters  at  444  Stark  street, 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Keystone,  National, 
Speedway  and  Batavia  tires.  The  Northwestern  Tire  Corporation 
is  one  of  145  similar  stores  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  from  one  coast  to  tlie  other.  It  will  do  both  a  wholesale 
and  retail  tire  business. 

Frazar  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturers  of  chemicals  for 
the  rubber  trade,  have  opened  an  office  at  Seattle,  Washington, 
to  facilitate  Pacific  Coast  exports  and  imports. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T^HE  Can.^dian  Consolid.^ted  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal, 
■^  Quebec,  has  made  the  following  changes  in  its  officers  and 
directorate :  directors — Sir  Charles  G.  Gordon  succeeds  R.  C.  Colt, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Molson,  M.  C,  succeeds  Ernest  Hop- 
kinson,  and  W.  Binmore  succeeds  Hugo  Wellein.  J.  G.  Barrows 
has  been  made  an  assistant  treasurer  and  Walter  Binmore  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  treasurer  in  addition  to  those  of  secretary 
of  the  company. 

The  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  of  Ames- 
Holden-McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  nearly  com- 
pleted its  new  plant  at  Kitchener,  Ontario,  including  a  main 
building  40O  by  90  feet,  two  stories  in  height,  and  a  power  house, 
machine  shop,  laboratory,  office,  and  cement  house. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Mount  Royal  Rubber  Co.,  1399  Messier 
street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  is  shortly  to  be  completed  and  machinery 
is  due  to  arrive  this  month.  Talmon  H.  Rieder  is  president  of 
the  company. 

The  Montreal  Waterproof  and  Clothing  Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
has  increased  its  capital  from  $99,000  to  $198,000. 

W.  A.  Black,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ogilvie 
Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  Ames- 
Holden-McCready,  Limited,  of  the  same  city. 

Ames-HoIden-McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
opened  branches  in  Regina  and  Saskatoon,  of  which  L.  T.  Mc- 
Giverin  will  have  charge. 

The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Limited,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  has  established  a  complete  line  of  rubber  footwear  at  its 
warehouse  at  41  Princess  street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  G.  W. 
Barrett  is  manager.  G.  H.  Connolly  is  manager  of  the  company's 
branch  warehouse  at  709  Second  street,  west,  Calgary.  Alberta. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great   Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THK  ACTIVITIES  of  tlic  Rubber  Growers'  Association  in  the  way 
of.  finding  new  outlets  for  the  use  of  rubber  can  hardly 
be  considered  superfluous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  despite 
the  general  European  demand  the  stocks  in  England  are  larger 
than  at  any  previous  period.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  storage 
room  for  all  the  rubber  arriving,  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
stores  are  lieing  utilized,  in  addition  to  the  London  headquarters. 
The  fact  that  ships  have  had  to  wait  as  long  as  four  weeks  at 
Liverpool  to  discharge  has  not  troubled  the  rubber  manufac- 
turer, though  it  has  proved  annoying  to  associated  interests. 
Fine  hard  Para  at  2s.  6rf.  per  pound  continues  to  show  an  in- 
crease of  7d.  per  pound  when  washed,  over  its  plantation  rival, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  this  premium  continues  much  the  same 
as  was  the  case  ten  years  ago  despite  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  plantation  interests  to  show  that  there  is  no  solid 
grounds  for  the  belief  in  its  superiority. 

RATES   OF    EXCHANGE. 

A  main  topic  of  discussion  with  regard  to  foreign  business  is 
the  rates  of  exchange,  the  present  position  of  affairs  not  having 
been  generally  foreseen.  Although  the  European  countries  are  in 
the  worst  position,  the  state  of  affairs  is  not  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can exporters.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  conference  called  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  discussing  in  New 
York  the  proposed  standardization  of  rates  of  exchange,  and  a 
leading  part  in  the  conference  is  being  played  by  Marshall 
Stevens,  M.  P.,  chairman  of  the  Xylos  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Traffard  Park,   Manchester. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Trade  generally  is  brisk,  nearly  all  departments  of  the  rubber 
industry  reporting  themselves  busy.  At  the  same  time  competi- 
tion is  keen  and  more  goods  of  inferior  quality  are  being  made 
than  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  few  years.  The  prevail- 
ing labor  unrest  is  responsible  for  a  matter  which  is  proving  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  those  dealers  placing  large  contracts. 
I  refer  to  the  clause  now  general  in  contract  that  prices  may  be 
raised  before  delivery.  The  clause  is  generally  as  follows : 
"Our  price  is  based  on  the  present  rates  of  labor  and  material 
ar.d  is  subject  to  our  confirmation  on  receipt  of  order.  Should 
any  increase  come  into  effect  before  completion  of  the  order  our 
contract  price  to  be  increased  accordingly."  The  buyer  in  some 
cases  may  be  excused  for  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the 
"accordingly"  may  prove  to  be  somewhat  excessive  as  he  has  no 
means  of  checking  the  calculations.  Still  if  these  terms  are  not 
complied  with  there  is  but  little  chance  of  the  business  maturing. 
The  proofing  trade  keeps  busy  and  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  hands.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  of  other  outer  coats  and  umbrellas  the  waterproof  is  being 
more  generally  worn  than  used  to  be  the  case,  though  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  great  coat.  One  does  not  naturally  see  much  of 
rubber  and  fiber  soles  for  boots,  but  I  was  told  by  a  manufacturer 
specializing  in  this  material  that  he  was  bombarded  with  orders. 
An  article  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  at  present  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  France,  is  card  clothing  for  cotton  mills. 
The  mills  have  to  be  set  going  again  and  the  British  supplies  of 
card  clothing  are  not  bothered  with  the  new  French  import  tax 
on  rubber  goods  as  they  sell  by  special  arrangement  to  a  depart- 
ment of  the  French  Government  which  is  financing  the  mills. 

WOMEN   IN  RUBBER  MILI^. 

.\s  stated  in  The  India  Rubber  World  of  September  1,  1919, 
it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  women  workers  in  the  rubber 
industry — I  refer  especially  to  those  taken  on  during  the  war — 


arc  less  seriously  aflfected  by  the  peace  than  was  thought  would 
be  the  case.  In  recent  visits  to  rubber  factories  I  have  noticed 
women  still  at  work  on  the  rolls,  wet  mixing  mills,  spreading 
machines,  etc.,  work  which  was  formerly  done  exclusively  by 
men.  It  would  appear  that  where  an  old  hand  does  not  claim 
his  job  the  woman  is  allowed  to  go  on. 


LEYLAND  &  BIRMINGHAM  RUBBER  CO..  LIMITED. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  held  in  September,  with  R.  T.  Byrne  in  the 
chair,  a  dividend  of  IS  per  cent  was  declared  out  of  the  dispos- 
able balance  of  £83,936;  £10,000  was  put  to  reserve,  mak- 
ing it  £75,000,  and  £46,543  was  carried  forward  against  last 
year's  £28,933.  In  discussing  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  various 
works  at  Leyland,  Glasgow,  Pierton  and  Mitcham,  and  at  the 
foreign  branch  depots,  the  chairman  spoke  seriously  on  the  labor 
position.  After  mentioning  the  considerable  advances  in  wages 
and  the  system  adopted  of  a  bonus  on  output,  he  regretted  to  say 
that  in  common  with  many  other  industries  in  the  country,  they 
had  suffered  by  the  pernicious  and  suicidal  policy  of  limitation  of 
output  which  was  still  being  pursued  in  many  directions.  He  did 
not  mind  47  hours  or  high  wages,  but  he  did  ask  for  production 
and  in  a  great  many  departments  they  were  not  getting  it  by  a 
long  way.  It  was  seriously  to  be  hoped  that  the  operatives  would 
realize  the  inevitable  result  of  that  disastrous  policy  before  home 
and  foreign  trade  was  more  seriously  affected. 

At  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  alteration  of  the  articles  of  association  so  as  to 
enable  the  directors  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  company  in 
view  of  the  suggested  capitalization  of  the  reserves. 

A    NEW   AMALGAMATION. 

Tlie  United  Rubber  Producers,  Limited,  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  £250,000,  to  acquire  works  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  goods  for  the  cycle,  motor  and  allied 
trades.  One  works  already  acquired  is  the  New  Turco  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  of  Clayton,  Manchester,  and  another  one  is 
being  negotiated  for  as  a  going  concern.  The  Turco  company  is 
sole  owners  of  two  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber, 
which  are  expected  to  cause  something  of  a  revolution  in  the 
industry.  The  rebuilding  of  tires  is  to  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  new  company's  business,  this  being  a  branch  of  the  trade 
not  hitherto  taken  up  in  England,  though  I  understand  it  is  well 
developed  in  America.  It  is  stated  that  the  rebuilt  tire  can  be 
retailed  at  about  one-third  of  the  price  of  a  new  tire.  In  this 
connection  I  may  remark  that. the  government  tires  which  were 
offered  to  reclaimers  as  scrap  rubber  had  been  purposely  cut 
through.  Whether  this  was  to  prevent  them  being  rebuilt  I 
cannot  say.  Rubber  sponges  are  also  to  be  an  important  article 
manufactured,  Louis  Alexander,  the  chairman  of  the  new  com- 
pany, having  been  closely  related  with  Mr.  Leeson,  formerly  of 
the  New  Turco  company,  in  the  formation,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
the  Sorbo  Rubber  Sponge  Products,  Limited,  whose  works  are 
near  London. 

COHEN   &   WILKS   EXONERATED. 

The  name  of  this  Manchester  firm  of  waterproofers  was 
adversely  referred  to  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  inquiring  into  alleged  defections  in  the  Women's 
Royal  Air  Force.  A  Court  of  the  Air  Force  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  inquire  into  this  and  various  other  asper- 
sions and  the  result  of  their  findings  is  that  Messrs.  Cohen  & 
Wilks  and  Mr.  Cohen,  a  member  of  the  firm,  are  completely 
exonerated  from  charges  in  connection  with  contracts  for  coats 
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and  skirts,  made  by  Miss  O'SuUivan,  assistant  commandant  and 
clothing  controller  of  the  force.  The  main  charge  was  that  the 
garments  were  cut  on  the  bias,  but  the  court  found  that  only  the 
sample  coat  was  thus  cut,  the  deliveries  not  being  cut  in  that  way 
after  the  lady  had  complained  to  Mr.  Cohen.  It  was  not  found  that 
the  contract  negatived  this  form  of  cutting  by  which  only  a  few 
inches  of  cloth  per  garment  would  have  been  saved.  The  result 
of  the  charges  generally  was  that  no  one,  either  inspectors, 
officers  or  contractors,  was  really  to  blame  for  anything  which 
had  occurred,  a  somewhat  common  result  when  departments  hold 
their  own  courts  of  inquiry. 

LONDON   BUSES. 
A  rubber  authority  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  less  than 
two  years  all  London  buses  will  be  running  on  pneumatic  tires. 

PROPOSED   BRITISH   ROAD   TAXES    INCLUDE  TIRES. 

Suggestions  for  keeping  British  roads  in  repair  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  vehicles,  are  made  in  the  "Financial  Times,"  as  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  local  rates  provide  sufficient  money  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  tax  automobiles  according  to 
weight  on  a  progressive  scale,  so  that  a  car  weighing  a  ton 
would  pay  ten  guineas  or  about  fifty  dollars  and  a  car  weighing 
a  ton  and  a  half  would  pay  465  shillings  or  about  $116.  The 
proceeds  would  be  devoted  wholly  to  keeping  the  roads  in  or- 
der. It  also  is  proposed  to  tax  pleasure  cars  in  proportion  to 
the  dust  they  raise  and  to  impose  extra  taxes  on  tires  that  cut 
up  the  road.  English  makers  might  thus  be  driven  to  manu- 
facture lighter  cars  which  could  compete  with  the  American 
makes  in  the  colonies  and  the  foreign  markets. 


AN    ASSOCIATION    OF   JAPANESE    CRUDE    RUBBER   MERCHANTS. 

The  leading  crude  rubber  merchants  of  Osaka  and  Kobe, 
Japan,  have  organized  the  Osaka  and  Kobe  Crude  Rubber  Mer- 
chants' Association  with  headquarters  at  the  offices  of  Y. 
Miyagawa  &  Co.,  the  standing  manager,  in  Kobe.  The  other 
managers  are  Otomune  Shoten,  Limited,  and  the  Yuasa  Trading 
Co.,  Limited,  both  of  Osaka,  the  Masuda  Trading  Co.,  Limited, 
and  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  both  of  Kobe.  The  latter  firm  will 
act  as  accountant's  supervisor.  The  by-laws  of  the  association 
prescribe  the  procedure  in  all  the  transactions  and  disputes  of 
members. 

Other  Kobe  members  include  the  Ito-Cho  Shoten,  Imaeda 
Ryutaro  Shoten,  Oyawa  Shokai,  Limited,  Ogura  Sutejiro  Shoten, 
Kawanishi  Zembei  Shoten,  Kato  Shokai,  Takahashi  Brothe 
Shokai,  Tsuhara  Hilcojiro  Shoten,  Naigai  Boyalci  Kaisha, 
Limited,  Nanyo  Yashi  Kaisha,  Limited,  Kuhara  Shoji  Kaisha, 
Limited,  Miyazahi  Tatsujiro  Shoten  and  Sugimura  Sataro 
Shoten. 

The  other  Osaka  members  are  Higashi-Indo  Trading  Co., 
Limited,  Kawahara  Girolsu  Shoten,  Furulsawa  Shoji  Kaisha, 
Limited,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  and  Gomel  Kaisha. 


FRENCH  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

Crude  rubber  was  imported  into  France  in  1918  to  the  extent 
of  18,957  tons— a  decrease  of  3,644  tons  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year ;  197  tons  came  from  the  United  States  and  12,910 
from  Great  Britain.  The  importations  of  manufactured  rubber 
declined  from  7,070  tons  in  1917  to  6,526  in  1918.  The  United 
States  furnished  2,863  tons  of  manufactured  rubber  in  1918  as 
compared  with  2,705  tons  in  1917 ;  while  imports  for  these  two 
years  from  Great  Britain  were  3,138  tons  and  4,146  tons,  re- 
spectively. 

In  the  past  six  months  of  1919,  France  imported  39,588,664 
pounds  of  crude  and  reclaimed  rubber,  value  $29,907,400,  the 
official  figures  quoted  by  "Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta  Percha." 
Of  this  1,899,924  pounds  came  from  French  West  Africa,  601,194 
pounds  from  Senegal,  548,504  pounds  from  the  French  Congo; 


England  contributed  15,782,070  pounds,  the  British  East  Indies 
10,185,354  pounds,  Brazil  4,687,861  pounds,  and  other  countries 
5,882,755   pounds. 

The  imports  of  January-June,  1918,  were  21,787,655  pounds, 
valued  $16,080,000,  and  in  1917,  29,159,142  pounds,  valued  $19,- 
697,000.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  rubber  goods  imported 
was  $25,374,400  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  $11,078,800  in  the 
same  months  of  1918,  and  $14,962,000  in  1917. 

The  exports  of  crude  and  reclaimed  rubber,  January-June,  1919, 
were  valued  $4,886,400;  in  1918  they  were  4,471,812  pounds  and 
in  1917  7,678,022  pounds.  Manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$15,112,400  were  exported  January-June,  1919. 


DR.  ANDRE  DUBOSC,  C.  E. 

THE  LIKENESS  here  shown  is  that  of  the  noted  French  chem- 
ist, .'Xndre  Dubosc,  editor  in  chief  of  our  valued  contempor- 
ary, Le  Caoutchouc  et   la  Gutta  Percha." 

M.  Dubosc's  name  stands  high 
ill  the  investigation  and  chemistry 
fir  rubber,  and  his  books  are 
sianriard  in  the  literature  of  the 
nililier  industry.  His  work,  in 
Liillaboration  with  Dr.  A.  Luttin- 
ger,  "Le  Caoutchouc ;  Sa  Chimie 
Nouvelle ;  Ses  Syntheses,"  pub- 
shed  in  Paris  in  1914,  and  in 
English  later  in  this  country, 
shows  deep  research  and  is  a 
valuable  contribution  on  the  sub- 
ject. Equally  valuable  is  his  "Les 
Cholsterols,  au  Point  de  Vue 
Scientifique    et    Industriel." 

M.  Dubosc  is  a  tireless  invest- 
igator, and  a  prolific  writer,  par- 
ticularly on  rubber  chemistry. 
Among  his  studies  and  conclu- 
sions may  be  mentioned  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  use  of  formic  acid,  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  reclaiming ;  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for  separating 
pure  rubber  from  combined  sulphur  in  reclaimings ;  a  method 
of  determining  the  amount  of  uncombined  rubber  in  reclaimed 
vulcanized  rubber;  an  investigation  of  the  treating  of  crude 
jelutong  with  acetone  and  ether;  a  study  of  the  various  methods 
of  analysis  of  the  sulphides  of  antimony;  of  the  influence  of 
hypophosphites  on  colored  crepe  rubber;  a  review  of  catalysis 
and  its  application  to  vulcanization ;  essays  on  rubber  substi- 
tutes, etc.  Many  of  these  were  prepared  for  and  published  in  The 
India  Rubber  World.  His  briefs  of  the  work  of  contemporary 
scientists,  as  published  in  his  own  journal,  show  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  subjects,  much  research  and  keen  observation. 

M.  Dubosc  visited  the  United  States  in  1915-1916,  and  one  re- 
sult of  his  inspection  and  investigation  here  was  the  instituting 
in  Paris  of  a  course  in  chemistry  applied  to  rubber,  similar  to 
those  in  this  country,  in  England  and  in  Germany,  the  classes 
being  held  in  his  laboratory  in  Paris. 


Andre  Dubosc. 


FRENCH  TESTS  OF  PNEUMATIC  AND  SOLID  TIRES. 

A  N  iMPORT.\NT  Paris  transportation  company  has  100  trucks 
**•  of  21/2  tons  capacity  running  on  dual  pneumatics  and  is 
convinced  that,  for  a  lYz-ton  load  the  pneumatic  tire  is  superior 
to  the  solid  because  of  its  lower  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
greater  tonnage  transported  by  reason  of  the  higher  average 
speed.  The  experience  of  this  firm  is  that  with  six-inch  dual 
tires  on  the  rear  and  the  same  size  single  on  the  front,  the  average 
tire  life  is  7.500  miles  on  the  front  wheels  and  5,000  miles  on  the 
rear.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  these  trucks  had  been 
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designed  originally  for  use  with  pneumatic  tires  the  mileage 
would  have  been  higher. 

Tests  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantages  of  solid  and 
pneumatic  tires  for  trucks  were  made  by  the  Michelin  company 
in  France,  using  a  pair  of  2;2-ton  trucks  worked  side  by  side, 
one  of  these  trucks  being  on  solid  tires  and  the  other  on  six-inch 
dual  pneumatics.  These  tests  lasted  five  months  during  which 
time  the  solid-tired  truck  ran  6,523  miles  and  the  pneumatic-tired 
truck,  9,631  miles.  The  tests  were  brought  to  a  close  when  the 
solid-tired  truck  became  unfit  for  further  service,  a  rear  wheel 
being  broken  and  the  steering  pivots  very  badly  worn.  The  in- 
creased mileage,  by  reason  of  the  higher  average  speed  of  the 
pneumatic-tired  truck  and  the  absence  of  visits  to  the  repair  shop 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent. 

The  following  advantages  in  favor  of  pneumatics  were  noted 
as  the  outcome  of  these  tests  : 

1.  Lower  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 

2.  Increased  tonnage  transported  by  reason  of  the  higher 
average  speed. 

3.  Lower  physical  effort  for  the  driver. 

4.  Better  performance  on  snow  or  on  heavy  clay  roads. 

5.  Truck  less  dependent  on  road  surface. 

Tire  makers  are  not  all  certain  that  the  pneumatic  tire  com- 
petes with  the  solid  for  heavy  haulage,  certain  ones  holding  to 
the  opinion  that  each  type  of  tire  has  its  distinct  field.  In  France 
the  opinion  is  growng  that  modern  large-size  pneumatics  can 
compete  with  solids  and  such  tire  equipment  is  being  offered  for 
useful  loads  of  2  to  3^4  tons. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  10  and  12-inch  tire  does  not  give  any 
better  riding  qualities  than  a  couple  of  six-inch,  while  it  has  the 
disadvantages  of  very  high  cost,  great  weight,  and  difficulty  of 
fitting. 

In  France  only  the  soft-bead  tire  is  known  and  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  mounting  would  disappear  with  the  use  of  the 
straight-side  tire.  In  France,  too,  the  value  of  the  detachable 
steel  disk  wheel  has  been  thoroughly  established  by  the  severe 
tests  of  war  service.     ("Automotive  Industries.") 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GERMANY'S  RUBBER 
INDUSTRY. 

HAMBURG    AS    A   RUBBER   MARKET. 

HAMBURG  as  a  world  market  for  middle  grade  rubber  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  only  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  "wild"  rubber,  with  the  exception  of  the  Para 
qualities,  will  be  collected  and  shipped  to  Europe.  The  experi- 
ence of  Liverpool,  which  was  an  important  market  for  this  kind 
of  rubber,  has  been,  during  the  war,  that  the  drop  in  the  price  of 
rubber  to  about  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  plantation  grades 
has  killed  what  interest  the  producers  had  in  collecting  wild  rub- 
ber so  that  they  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  raw  mate- 
rials. 

This  will  naturally  affect  Hamburg  also,  which  will  find  besides 
in  Amsterdam  a  new  rival  for  the  world  rubber  trade  in  addition 
to  her  former  competitors,  Antwerp  and  London,  which  have  the 
advantage  not  only  of  dealing  with  their  own  colonies  but  of  con- 
trolling abundant  free  capital  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  trades- 
men. The  output  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  plantations,  which 
are  owned  almost  exclusively  in  Holland,  amounting  to  over 
50,000  tons  a  year,  will  be  shipped  for  the  most  part  to  Amster- 
dam or  will  at  any  rate  be  marketed  there. 

It  will  take  all  the  enterprise,  the  combined  effort  and  perfect 
organization  of  Hamburg  business  men  to  contend  against  the 
influence  of  the  foreign  markets  and  secure  for  Hamburg  inde- 
pendence in  trading  and  in  the  direct  importation  of  plantation 
rubber  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  German  rubber  industry. 

GERMAN  TRADE  NOTES. 

German  Government  control  of  industries  keeps  on.  Small 
dealers  in  waste  and  reclaimed  rubber  are  ordered,  by  a  decree 


issued  May  13,  1919,  to  turn  over  whatever  stock  they  gather  to 
twenty-two  specified  firms  in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  Hanover,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Koln,  Minden,  Breslau  and 
Liibeck. 

The  German  Government  has  sanctioned  importation  of  for- 
eign motor  tires,  under  license;  unlicensed  importations  will  be 
confiscated.  The  "Ciummi-Zeiluiig"  criticises  the  measure 
sharply;  it  sees  no  reason  for  hurrying  automobile  business  be- 
fore German  manuiacturers  are  able  to  procure  rubber  and  to 
have  their  chance  to  compete.  The  Continental  Caoutchouc  & 
Guttapercha  Co.  has  published  a  protest  against  the  sanction. 

A  "Protective  Association  of  Inventors"  has  been  formed  in 
Berlin,  which  asks  a  government  subvention  to  further  its  ob- 
jects, which  are  to  see  that  German  inventors  are  protected  in 
their  patent  rights,  which  have  suffered  much  from  irregularities 
of  all  kinds  during  the  war,  and  also  to  further  the  use  of  Ger- 
man inventions  wherever  they  arc  likely  to  serve  German  in- 
terests and  the  reconstruction  of  German  industries. 


HOLLAND'S     RUBBER     MANUFACTURING     INDUSTRY     GROWS. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  rubber  goods  in  Holland  were,  Hevea  at  Hoogezand,  Pompe  at 
Amsterdam,  Hollandsche -Draad  &  Kahelfabriek,  also  at  Amster- 
dam, Gebr.  Merens  at  Haarlem,  St.  Joris,  better  known  as  Bak- 
ker,  at  Ridderkerk  and  Vredestein  at  Loosduinen.  Many  of  these 
extended  their  operations  during  the  war  and  the  first  two 
amalgamated  with  some  other  firms  in  the  N.  V.  Verecnigde 
Nederlandsche  Rubber  Fabrieken,  which  has  erected  very  large 
works  at  Doorwerth  near  Oosterbeck.  Many  new  firms  have 
gone  into  the  manufacture  of  rubber  articles,  so  that  in  the  first 
months  of  1919  there  were  29  factories,  large  and  small,  in 
Holland  where  crude  rubber  was  turned  into  finished  articles. 

The  closing  of  the  ports  created  a  great  demand  for  tires  of  all 
descriptions ;  rubber  insulated  wire,  which  had  before  been  mostly 
imported,  was  made  by  the  Hollandsche  Draht  &  Kahelfabriek; 
the  making  of  ebonite  wares  for  the  electro-technical  industries 
was  developed.  The  war  introduced  into  Holland  the  cold  vul- 
canizing process  and  the  manufacture  of  surgical  gloves  and 
fingers,  supplies,  tobacco  pouches,  balloons,  dentists'  supplies, 
valve  tubing,  waterproof  sheeting,  erasers  and  so  on.  The  little 
pilot  balloons  used  by  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute,  which 
used  to  be  imported,  are  now  home  made  and  a  beginning 
attempted  in  the  manufacture  of  tennis  balls. 


ALUMINUM   LATEX    CUPS. 

That  latex  cups  made  of  aluminum  are  in  use  on  rubber 
plantations  is  well  known  and  not  particularly  interesting.  But 
the  fact  that  they  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  by  the 
hundred  thousands  is  an- 
other matter  and  worthy 
of  more  than  passing 
notice. 

The  cup  shown  here  is 
an  American  product 
made  from  a  straight 
sheet  of  pure  aluminum, 
No.  25  B.  &  S.  gage,  and 
goes  through  six  opera- 
tions before  the  cup 
assumes  its  final  shape. 
The  cups  are  finally 
cleaned  in  an  acid  bath 
and  dried  in  hot  sawdust.  The  fact  that  they  nest  is  a  con- 
venience, not  only  in  shipping  but  on  the  plantation  as  well. 
(American  Metal  Works,  4865  Stenton  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.) 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N° 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  2.    1919. 
1  314,650.     Tire  valve.     E.  E  .Holt,  assignor  to  Holt  Auto  Devices 

Co.— both  of  Chicago.  III.         ,  ,         ^   ,,   ,    . 

1,314,670.     Hard   rubber   pipe   reinforced   with   metal   embedded   in 

it    and    encased    in    soft    rubber.      W.    H.    Tuve    and    H.    A. 

Hoffman,   Akron,    O.,   assignors   to   The    B.   V.   Goodrich    Co., 

New   York   City.  ^ 

1,314,764.     Resilient  tire.     G.   Stever,   Akron,  O.  ,    „    ,., 

1,314,799.     Garment  protector.     G.  K.  Gninzburg,  assignor  to  I.  B.  Klemert 

Rubber   Co.— Both   of   New   York   City. 
1,314,819.     Telephone  set  for  dictograph.     C.  H.  Lehman,  assignor  by  mesne 
assignments  to  Dictograph  Products  Corp. — both  of  New  York 


1,314,930. 

1,314,932. 

1,314,933. 

1,314,934. 

1.314,935. 

1,314,936. 

1,314,937. 

1,314,938. 

1,314,997. 

1,315,001. 
1,315,043. 
1,315,062. 


1,315,173. 
1,315,178. 
1,315,184 


1,315,292. 
1,315,471. 
1,315,482. 

1,315,515. 

1,315,573. 
1,315,598. 
1,315,626. 
1,315,683. 
1,315,778. 
1.315,837. 


1,315,955. 
1,315,995. 
1,316,072. 

1,316,186. 

1,316,340. 

1,316,364. 
1,316.423. 
1,316,469. 


Casing    for    pneumatic    tire.      E.    IC    Baker,    assignor    by   mesne 

assignment  to  himself  and  C.  G.  Hawley— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  K.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim   Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  K.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim   Co.— both   of  Chicago    111  .  „  .  , 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  k.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim   Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111.  „  . 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  K.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111.  ,  . 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  K.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.  K.  Baker,  assignor  to  Universal 

Rim  Co.— both   of   Chicago,   111. 
Transput   demountable   rim   for  tires.     E.   K.   Baker,  assignor   to 

Universal   Rim  Co.— both   of  Chicago,   III. 
Resilient  shoe   with   rubber  heel.      G.   J.   Winter  and   C.    S.   Die- 
bolt— both   of   BuiTalo,   N.   Y.  . 
Resilient  tire.     W.  Ashcroft,  Garson  Quarry,  Manitoba,  Can. 

:idel.    Chic 
Cushion   lire.      W.   E.   Walker,   Cottage   Gr 

January  23     1919.') 
Resilient    automobile   wheel.      W.   G.    Chipley,    Omaha,   Neb. 
Tread  and  felloe  construction  for  wheels.    W.  G.  Chipley,  Omaha, 

Neb. 
Pneumatic  tire.     P.    S.    Lietz,    Chicago,   111.       ^^  .  , 
Syringe.      O.    O.    R.    Schwidetzky,    Hasbrouck   Heights,    assignor 

to   Becton   Dickinson  &   Co.,   Rutherford— both  in   N.   J. 
Automatic    pressure    relief    valve    for    pneumatic    tires.      L.    M. 

Wampler,    Liberal,   Kans.  ,      , 

Combination    of    nneumatic   tire    and    inwardly    channeled    wheel 

rim,    etc.      G.    G.    Buckland,    San    Francisco.    Calif. 
Fastening  means  for  demountable  rims.     J.  C.   Fuller,  Sewaren, 

N.  J. 

ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    9.     1919, 

Demountable   rim   for  tires.      A.  J.   Anderson,   Binford,   N.   D. 

Aquatic   device.      M.   C.    White,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Divisible     wheel     for    automobiles.       W.     Brown,    Peterborough, 

Pneuniatic-tire   tread.     T.   Dunn,   London,   Eng. 

Tire.     H.   Dalwigk,   San  Antonio,  T^t. 

Non-slip  tread  for  shoes,  with  solid  rubber  margin  and  interior 
of  sponge   rubber. 

Gas   mask.      C.    W.    Kohler   and   F.    H.    Martin,   Akron,   O.,   as- 
signors to  The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hose  supporter.     C.   C.   Peterson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Armored    pneumatic    tire.      F.    Fisher,    Ironton,    Mo. 

Resilient    tire.      W.    Gerwien,    San    Francisco.    Calif. 

Rubber   heel,   J.    H.    Overton,   Trenton,   N.    J.  ,     „,     , 

Dust   cap    for   tire  valve.      H.    P.    Kraft,   Ridgewood,    N.   J. 

Resilient    tire.      C.    E.    Hopkins,    Washington,    D.    C. 
ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    13,    1919. 

ns,  etc.     H.  R.  Gill,  Ashland,  O. 
d  E.  H.  Webb,   Montrose,   Colo. 

Milking    machine     with     rubber    teat    cups.       C.     O.     Anderson, 
Springfield     '" 


Resiliei 

both  of  Yo 
Suction  appai 

Mas 


II. 

G.  J.    Rheuban,  assignor  of 


igsto 


for 


cal 


J.  Tatro— 

H.  Tuttle,   Cambridge, 

York   City 


Raincoat.  F.  W.  Howard,  Ne 
Pneumatic  arch  support.  R.  S 
Combined    pneumatic    mattress 

Francisco.    Calif. 
Elastic  non-inflatable  rubber  tire.     C.  A.  Morrison,  Dela' 


York   Lity. 
Carling,    Los   Angele; 
nd   garment.      R.    We 


ISSUED   SEPTEMBER   23,    1919. 


1,316,686. 
1,316,766. 
1,316,773. 


by  mesne  assignments 
.on,    N.    J. 
Chicago,  111. 

"York    City. 


,316,562.     Rubber-soled  shoe  and  method   of  manufacture.     J.   A.   Dunphy, 
Groton,  Mass.,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  United  Shoe 
Machinery    Corp..   Paterson     N.    J. 
,316,594.     Tire   casing.      S.    C.   Ra    '     "  ' 
.316.605.     Tire   r  "       '"' 

Pneun.„ ..    _.    ^ ,    -    .- 

Pneumatic  tire  with  clincher  rim,  etc.     J.  T.  Qark,  Provo,  Utah. 
Tire   and   method   of   forming.      Delille   Daigre,    Levallois-Perret, 

Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.     J.  F.   Robinson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Combined   solid   and   pneumatic   tire.      A.    F.   Fairchild,   Delavan, 

Wis. 
Hot-water  bag.     M.  L.  Reid,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Collapsible    box    for    shipping    purposes.       E.    Lenke,    Cuyahoga 

Falls,   assignor  to   F.    T.    Lahey,   Akron— both   in    Ohio. 
ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    30,    1919. 
Shoe  with   combined   innersole,   arch  support,   ventilator,   etc.     J. 

T.  Hay,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


1,317,161. 
1,317,185. 


1,317,; 

1,317,; 
1,317,; 
1,317,; 


192,509. 
192,553. 
192,595. 
192,624. 


192,812. 

192,821. 

192,829. 

192,832. 
192,865. 

192,874. 

192,878. 

192,898. 

192,903. 
192,914. 


192,936. 
192,999. 
193,000. 
193,016. 


Cigarette  and  cigar  case  with  elastic  band  for  retaining  con- 
tents in   place.     F.   S.   Russell,   Glasgow,    Scotland. 

Pneumatic  mattress.     C.   H.   Stonebridge,  New  York  City. 

Inflatable    knee-pad.      U.    C.    Miller,   Waurika,    Okla. 

Hose  clamp.     H.  B.   Sherman,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Fountain  pen.  F.  M.  Ashley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  by 
mesme   assignments   to   the    Wahl   Co.,   Wilmington,    Del. 

Split  rim  for  tires.  W.  N.  Booth,  assignor  to  Kelsey  Wheel 
Co.,   Inc.— both   of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Smoker's  pouch.  F.  Goertz,  Newark,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  The 
Scoban    Co.,   Inc.,   New   York   City. 

Solid  rubber  tire.  C.  Macbeth  and  H.  C.  Young,  Birmingham, 
assignors  to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster, 
London — both    in    England. 

Tire   abrader.      F,    N.    Cordell,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    9,    1919. 
Garter.     T.   D.  Anagnostopoulos,  Eunice,   La.,  U.   S.  A. 
Fountain    pen.      J.   Hillinger,    Qiicago,   111.,   U.    S.   A. 
Tire  tread.     J.  W.  Taylor,  Kellogg,  Ida..   U.   S.  A. 
Pneumatic    valve.      The    Double    Seal    Tire    Valve    Co..    Detroit, 
Mich,   assignee    of   W.   P.    Porter,    Bronx,    N.    Y.— both  in  the 


ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    16,    1919. 

supporter.     W.   D.  Corde      "    ' 


hillippi,  W.   Va.,   U.  ; 
J.    Kreis,   Mendota,   111.,   U.    S.   A. 
Shoulder  braces.     A.   Malcolmson,   Moorefield,  Ont. 
Hot-water  bag.      M.    L.   Reid,   San   Francisco,   Calif.,  U.    S. 
M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  "    ' 


T.  A.   Lovi 


ew,   assignee  of   W.    Good- 


,    Peterborough — both 

ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    23,    1919. 
for   pneumatic    tires.      P.    G.    Beremand,    Bay    City,    Mich., 
S.  A. 

tires.      G.    W.    Clements,    Detroit,    Mich., 


Demountable 

U.    S.   A. 
Auxiliary    rim    for    tires    in    combination    with    wheel    and   mai; 

rim.      C.    G.    Evans,   Sault   Ste.   Marie,    Ont. 
Respirator.      L.    Farr,    El   Portal,    Calif.,   U.    S.    A. 
Bottle    closure.      J.    G.    Newman,    North    Sydney,    N.    S.    W 

Australia. 
Waterproof   garment   with   ventilated   seam.      C.    B.    Shane,    Ch 

cago.  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
Reinforcing    boot    for    tires.      E.    M.    Steell,    Spokane,    Wash 

U.  S.  A. 
Collapsible    rim    for    tires.      The    Baer    Collapsible    Rim    Corp., 


of     C.    H. 


-both     of     San 


Calif., 


Patch  for  balloons.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee 
of  H.   T.    Kraft— both  of  Akron,   O.,   U.   S.  A. 

Transversely    split    demountable    rim.      The    Universal    Rim   Co., 
assignee    of    E.    K.    Baker— both    of    Chicago,    111. 
ISSUED    SEPTEMBER    30,    1919. 

Tire  abrader.      F.   N.   Cordell,   St.   Louis.   Mo..   U.    S.   A. 

Ear  drum.     W.   L.   Stewart,  Trenton,  N.    T.,   U.   S.  A. 

Resilient  tire.      E.    T.   Taylor,   Edmonton,   Alta. 

Tire    patch.      The    Durkee-Atwood    Co..    assignee    of    H.    C.    At- 
wood— both    of    Minneapolis,    Minn..    U.    S.    A. 


M.    Green.    Parkside, 
E.    T.    P.    Goodyear, 


Shock-absorbing  device  for  airplan 
deley-Deasy  Motor  Car  Co.  a 
Coventry, 

Rubber  face-pad  for  field  glasse 
Colley    Corner,    Reigate   Heath, 

Fountain  pen.      E.    C.    R.    Marks,   57   Lincoln's  Inn   Fields,   Lon- 
don.    (Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  C,  U.  S.  A.) 

Hollow  rubber  ring  for  expanding  piston  packing-ring  in  double- 
acting    pump    for    liquids,    air,    etc.      H.    Hewins,    The    Elms, 


R.   W.   Twombly,    Free 


129,159. 
129,195. 
129,233. 

129,416. 
129,428. 
129,592. 
129,597. 

129,744. 
129,756. 
129,783. 
129,852. 
129,914. 


nsby,    Lii 


ilnshii 


McNa 


Surgical    douche    apparatus.      T.    H 

street,    San    Francisco,    Calif.,    U.    j.    rt. 

Tire    patch.      W.    C.    Wood,    74    Western    av 
Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Latex   spout.      Sir  J.   Anderson,   5   Whittingto 
hall   street,   London. 


Parachute 
Africa  : 


10,    1919. 

case,    and    damp-proof    lining. 
;ouse,   Kingsway.   London, 
port.      J.    Mclntyre,    128    Beach 


F.    C. 


1146  Mission 
:.  Minneapolis, 
fenue,    Leaden- 

Mears,  West 
,    Jersey    City, 


Rectal 

N.  J., 
Arch    support   with    rubber   pad.      Orthopedists,    Limited,    King's 

Cross   Road,.  London. 
Valve  for  tires.     C.  J.   Faurbye,  Skjern,  and  S.  Alstrup,  Aarhus 
— both   in    Denmark. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  17,  1919. 

N.    Newsom,    2714    La   Salle    street,    St.    Louis, 


Mo 


U.   S.   A. 


Rubber 

957  Kent   avenue.   Brooklyn,   N.    Y 
Self-sealing   pneumatic   tire,   etc.      C. 

Woburn   Sands,   Bedfordshire. 
Resilient  tire   with   core   of  cork  seel 

30  East  Parade,   Rhyl,   Denbighshire. 
Metal  plate  to  protect   rubber  heels  when  being  applied.      F.   A. 

Nolan,  216  New  York  Life  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ing  metal  plate.     I.  Henne, 

i'.,  U.   S.   A. 

.   A.    Cleghorn,   Brackenside, 

ctions,  etc.     A.  E.  Williams, 


CHieinical  Patents  will  be  found 


pages  86,  87.      Machinery  Patents 


NCVF.M3ER    1.    1919.] 
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129,917. 
129,965. 


130,147. 

130,280. 

130,282. 

130,306. 
130,331. 


Foot-arch   support.     T.    Coffey,   901    South    Mabel   street,   Tuls 

Life-saving  garment.     D.  Del  Re,  Iron   River,   Mich.,  U.   S.  i 
(Not  yet  accepted.) 


ISSTTES  SEFTEUBER  24,  1919. 


nkle 


Artificial  feet  with  rubber  cus 
W.  H.  Trcsidder,  trading 
street,  Strand,  London. 

Boot  sole  with  top  and  bottom  layers  of  wood  and  one  or  more 
intermediate  layers  of  rubber,  canvas,  etc.  V.  Buckland,  68 
Windmill    Road,    West    Croydon,    Surrey., 

Rubber  band  stamp  with  means  for  adjusting  tension  and  dis- 
mantling. F.  Pitman,  BuUa-Harre,  Campbell  street.  East 
Kew,    Victoria,    Australia.  ..         .    .  „     , 

Stethoscope.      J.  _D.    Pollard,    2755    West    Jackson    Boulevard, 


Grossmith,    12    Burleigh 


aii< 


111.. 


U.    S,   A. 


492,168. 
492.311. 


492,394. 
492,418. 
492,421. 


492,771. 
492,863. 


Demountable    rim    for    tires.      IS.    Tamburello,    New    York    City, 
V.   S.   A.    (Not  yet  accepted.) 
don.   near   Southampton.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 

(July  29.   1918.)     Holder  for  cup  and  dripping  spout  in  tapping. 

Kapoewas  RuhlitT  Co.  .       .       ,    ,      ,  ,■   •        c— 

(Februarv    3,    1915.)       Elastic    insulated    fender    as    '■"•ng    for 

bullet-proof    cuirasses..     A.    Delille-Daigre,    G.    de    St.    Marc, 

and  S.  de  Szcpez 
(July  '         ~ 


(October 
Charlet. 

(^lay  17. 
atmosphe 

(October    1 

(Septembei 


1918.' 


Pneumatic   valve. 
I918J       Improvemen 
Bergougnan 


for 


28, 


1918.) 


Improvements    in    rubber    heels. 
)      Apparatus    for    walking    on 
Floating    apparatus    for    walki 


(October 

Brocket!. 
(September    28.    1916, 
E.  Y.  Gong,  U.  S.  . 
(October    6,    1916.) 

water.     P.  Gene. 
(October    22,    1918.)      Life-saving 
(October    28,    1918.)       Sectional^ 

Societe    Anonyme    Berendenck  s 

Dcelcn.  „        ,.,,. 

(October   30,   1918.)      Non-skidding 

rue  d*\nnonav.  Saint-Etienne  u 
(October  1.  1915.)  Gas  Mask,  i 
(October    30,    1918.)      Improvements    m    nouow    ooaies 

riilihcrized  cord  fabric,  and  their  process  of  manufac 


the 


suit.  J.  E.  Lepage, 
asing  for  pneumatic 
Syndicast    voor    Bandi 


Delattr 


Slnper. 
(Prnmhc 


492,844.     Life-saving 

20,859/483,349.     (M 

dated    N( 

and   othe 


1915.)  Gas  mask  pe: 
tmospheres.  J.  Tisso 
■  -  )  Tire  improvem 
Wheel  Co.,  Oiicag 
Mme.  Beaumont,  i  - 
;,  1918.)  First  certificate  of  : 
er  4,  1916,  for  improvement 
ntain   pens.      D.    Cameron. 


1918, 


Morand 
U.  S.  .' 
Newman 


H 


TRADE   MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

rd  T  mr.RTV  above  representation  of  statue  of  Liberty 
uii  ,.M.,^u..tal  rectangle  beside  vertical  rectangle— rubber  tire 
patch.      Liberty  Patch   Co..   Oklahoma,   Okla, 

Tlie  word  Autoor.^ph— fountain  pens.  Charles  R.  Keeran,  Lni 
cago.    111. 

The    initials   R    & 


81,     TlK 


rd  Safepack— 
.     plain     or    tre 


nclosed    in    a   rectangle— rubber   overshoes. 
,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
sheets  of  paper  or  paper  and  textile  com- 
■atcd    by    coating    or    impregnation    to    Oe 
in   wrapping   tires,    etc.      Safepack   Mills, 


of    the 


words   Victory    Tises   so    ar- 
in  both  words  while  the  ends 
"fo'rmed  into  the  letters  V  and  Y— pneu- 
er    tubes.      Victory    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 


I 


116,200. 
116,353. 
117.499. 

117,634. 
117,733. 
117,916. 
118,040. 
118,413. 


The  word  Tireless — pneumatic  ana  suim  mc!,.     ^^...=o  -■ 

Th?w:'r7'£n..^d?e'ss''sh!eld"?-  Ir'ookr/n'  Shfeld  &  Rubber  Co., 


The'''wnrd"'s,?JvAco-fountain  pens,  erasers,  etc.  Samuel  Ward 
Minufacturing   Co..   Boston.   Mass.  .  ,, 

The 'letters    O    and    F    connected    by    representation    of    a    scroll 

bearinK    the    word    Oilskin— rubber    and    balata    belting,    etc. 

Olmsted-Flint   Co.,   Cambridge,   Mass.  ,    „   uv,       r 

The  word  ARMORCORD-inner  tubes.  Armorcord  Rubber  Co., 
Mo^gantown     W.   Va..    and   Washington,  ,p.   a 


Rub- 


The 


_       rubber  heeVs  and  soles.     Mayflo 
:fSs''wA°f'o-FAB-w"ter^roof   dressing   for  textile  fabrics, 

rr.\Jt¥.?:SZS%-,TlojTrl,  packing.     Boston   Belt- 

T.;e^^o?^^^?Lcru•K^?rlads  and  panels  for  stairways  floors, 
etc..  composed  of  broken  masses  of  hard  ""nfal  matter  em 
bedded  in  and  on,  matrices  of  vulcanized  rubber.  American 
Abrasive   Metals  Co.     New   York   eg.  ^^^^^ 

^W:sTT:.:Jd  wi'thi"  thf  c?os^  '{e?!fcany  and  horizontally 
"„  that  the  letter  N  serves  in  both  words-tircs  and  inner 
tubes      Hancs   Rubber  Co.,   Winstpn-Salem,  N.    C 

The    words    Union.  Heart    '^cpa""^^    by    '■'Pl.^Jj^f iX,°',„i^° 
hearts,  one  superimposed  on  the  other— tires  ana  inner 
Mariu's   Greenspan,   Chicago,   111. 


118,762. 
118,879. 
118,898. 
119.818. 


120,242. 
120,492. 


24,866. 
24,879. 


24.882. 
24,884. 


24,290. 
24,897. 


24.898. 
24.899. 


The  word  ".MiDco"  quoted — tires  and  lubes.     The  Mid-Continent 

Tire   Manufacturing  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
The  word  Flexo — laminated  rubber  and  leather  belts  for  motor 

vehicles.      Detroit    Leather   Works,    Detroit,    Mich. 
The  word  Usee — rubber  pump-valves.    United  States  Rubber  Co., 

New    Brunswick,    N.    J.,    and    New    York    City. 
Representation  of  the  shaft  and  dart  of  an  arrow  separated  by 

the    word    Vulcan    just    above    them — rubber    offset-blankets. 


The   Omo   Manufacturing  Co..    Middletown,   Conn. 
The  word  Omo  having  a  pair  of  wings  spreading  upward  from 

the    top    points    of    the    letter    M — hospital    sheeting   made    of 

waterproof    treated    fabric.      The    Omo    Manufacturing    Co., 

Middletown,  Conn. 
The    words    Whole-Sole — fabric    coverings    for    rubber    tires. 

George  W.    Eno   Rubber   Co.,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
The  initials  O.    K.   D.— golf  balls.     Harry  C.   I..ee  &   Co.,   New 

York   City. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

The   word   Veteran — rubber  tires,    footwear,   hose,  belting,  and 

water   bags.      John    M.    Percy.    Toronto.    Ont. 
Representation    of    label    bearing    words    Dick's    Packing    and 

representation  of  two   hands  holding  a   twisted   rope — packing 

and   hose   of   all    kinds.      W.    F.    and   J.    A 

Dick's  Asbestos  Co.,  47  Fenchurch   street. 
The    words   Canadian    Beauty   and    represent 

rubber  packing  rings,  jar  rings,  hose.        '  ' 


Dick 


25,127. 
25,128. 
25.168. 


ading  as 
laon,  Eng. 

i.     Dunlop  Tire 
„    Rubber    Goods    Co.,'   Limited.    Toronto.    Ont. 

Representation  of  two  crossed  snowshoes  and  a  sunken  shield — 
rubber  boots,  shoes,  overshoes,  and  other  footwear  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  rubber  or  rubber  compositions.  Canadian 
Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 
The  words  Faultless  Chips — chewing  gum.  The  Faultless 
Chemical   Co.,    Baltimore,    Md.,    U.    S.    A. 

The  word  "Iris"  and  a  representation  of  the  flower  iris — 
elastic  webs,  sandaling,  and  cords,  and  rubber  threads,  cloths, 
and  dress  shields.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  2  Southampton 
street  and   St.   George's  Mills,   Leicester,   Eng. 

The  word  "Lily"  and  a  representation  of  a  lily — elastic  webs 
and  cords.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  2  Southampton  street 
and  St.  George's  Mills,  Leicester,  Eng. 
The  words  "The  Rose"  and  the  representation  of  a  rose — elastic 
webs  and  cords.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited.  2  Southampton 
street   and    St.    George's   Mills.    Leicester.   Eng. 

The  word  "Violet"  and  the  representation  of  a  violet — elastic 
webs,  sandaling,  and  cords,  rubber  threads,  cloths,  and  dress 
shields.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited.  2  Southampton  street 
and    St.    George's   Mills.   Leicester.   Eng. 

The  word  "Pansy"  and  the  representation  of  a  pansy — elastic 
webs,  sandalings  and  cords,  rubber  threads,  cloths,  and  dress 
shields.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  2  Southampton  street 
and    St.    George's  Mills,   Leicester,   Eng. 

The  word  "Snowdrop"  and  the  representation  of  a  snowdrop — 
elastic  webs,  sandalings.  and  cords,  rubber  threads,  cloths, 
and  dress  shields.  Faire  Bros.  &  Co,,  T,imii<-a.  2  Southamp- 
ton street  and   St.  George's  Mills.    T  ■   ■     ' 

The  words  "Mountain  CkiAT  Tires  v  ■  '  i  Ireads'  — 

automobile    tires.      Frank    W.    Evill, 

The    word    "Triangle"    within    an    ■  .—rubber 

boots,    shoes,    oversoes,    and   other    t,  :    ,  ,il   wholly 

of    rubber    or    rubber    compositions.       »_iin,niKin    Luiisolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal.  Que. 

The  words  "Thread  Rubber"  between  two  concentric  circles  and 
the  letter  W  inside  the  inner  circle — storage  batteries  and 
parts.     Willard  Storage  Battery  Co..  Cleveland,  O.,   U.   S.  A. 

The  word  "Ibex"— tires.     Frank  Wesley  Bull.  Oshawa    Ont. 

The  word  "Slices"— chewing  gum.  etc.  CHiarles  W.  Pike.  San 
Francisco.   Calif.  U.   S.   A. 

The  word  "Maderite" — tennis  balls,  water  bottles,  fountain  and 
combination  syringes,  face  and  ice  bags.  United  Drug  Co., 
Limited.   Toronto,   Ont. 

The    word    "Symbol"— druggists'    si 
Limited.  Toronto.  Ont. 

■The  word  "Reputation" — druggists'  sundries.  United  Drug  Co., 
Limited.   Toronto,    Ont.  ,-„:,. 

The  word  "Reddcom" — rubber-lined  cotton  hose.  etc.  F.  Redd- 
away  &  Co.,  Limited  Victoria  Mills.  Cheltenham  street,  Pen- 
dleton,   Manchester,   Lancaster   County,   Eng. 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


United    Drug   Co., 


N 


O.  53,845.     Tire.     Patented  September  16,  1919. 
ter  R.  Denman,  Cleveland,  O. 
53,855.     Tire.     Patented  September  16,  1919. 
McKimm,   assignor  to   Premier  Ti) 
of  Kansas  City.   Mo. 
53  858.     Tire   or   tire   casing.      Patented   September    16.    1919, 
years.     Arthur  E.   Pearce,  Ashtabula,  O. 


Term  14  years.    Wal- 


mm. 
mm 


lis 


THE   INDIA    RUBBER   WORLD 


Review   of  the   Crude   Rubber   Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THROUGHOUT  October  the  rubber  market  has  been  very  firm, 
with  a  steady  and  improving  demand  from  the  factories  that 
has  raised  the  price  of  plantation  rubbers  both  here  and  abroad. 
The  fluctuations  in  prices  have  been  within  narrow  limits.  At 
the  close  of  the  month  prices  were  being  strongly  maintained.  The 
Brazil  market  has  been  practically  dead,  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion keeps  the  price  down ;  it  has  become  so  unimportant  that 
dealers  take  little  interest  in  it.  The  market  for  guayule  and 
balata  has  also  been  quiet.  Prices  for  plantation  and  for  South 
American  rubber  at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
month  are  shown  in  the  following  quotations : 

Plantation  Hevea.  September  27,  first  latex  crepe,  spot 
50-51J-2  cents,  October-December  50^4  cents,  January-March  51 
cent^  January-June  51-51J4  cents,  July-December,  1920,  52  cents, 
October  24,  spot  53  cents,  futures  53  cents,  July-December,  1920, 
HYz  cents. 

September  27,  ribbed  smoked  sheet  49"^  cents,  October-Decem- 
ber 49f4  cents,  January-March  50  cents,  January-June  50  cents, 
July-December,  1920,  51  cents,  October  24,  spot  52  cents,  futures 
52  cents,  July-December,  1920,  52^  cents. 

September  27,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  47  cents,  October  24,  spot 
49-50  cents. 

September  27,  clear  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  46  cents,  October  24, 
spot  44-46  cents. 

September  27,-  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  36>2  cents,  October 
24,  spot  40-41  cents. 

South  American  Para  and  Caucho.  Spot  prices :  Septem- 
ber 27,  upriver  fine  54  cents,  islands  fine  47  cents,  upriver  coarse 
2iy4  cents,  islands  coarse  21J^  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22  cents, 
caucho  ball  iiy4  cents.  October  24,  spot  prices  practically  un- 
changed. 


Islands,   medium    

Islands,  coarse   

Madeira,    fine    

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 

Peruvian   line    

Tapajos  fine    

CAUCHO — 

Lower   caucho    ball 

Upper    caucho    ball 

M.\NIC0BAS — 

Ccara  negro   heads 

Ceara    scrap    

Manitoba  (30%  guarantee) 
Mangabeira  thin   sheet 

CENTRALS— 

Esmeralda"  sau.iagc .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' 

Central   scrap    

Central    scrap    and    strip... 

Central  wet  sheet    

Guayule  (20%  shrinkage) .  . 
Guayule,    dry    

AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,    prime 

Benguela.  extra  No.  1,  28% 
Benguela  No.  2,  32^%.... 
Congo  prime,  black  upper. . . 
Congo   prime,   red  upper.... 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings 

Conakry    nigeers    

Massai   sheets   and   strings.. 

GTJTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta     Siak      

Red    Macassar 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad,    Bolivar 

Colombia    

Panama     


October  1, 
1919. 

October 
1919. 

22     @ 

55     @SVA 

45      (3 

31 

@ 

ii\ 

i® 

40 

@ 

30 

@ 

37 

40 

@ 

34 

@34J4 

.•)4 

@34>5 

@34}4 

24 

@24}4 

■/:/ 

ib 

@ 

18 

@ 

26%  @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

23 

@25 

2.60@2.75 

■i? 

@60 

4X 

@S0 

4(1 

«4 

@8S 

NEW     YORK     aUOTATIONS. 

Following   are   the   New   York   spot  quotations, 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  October  25,  the  current 


plantation  hevea— 

First  latex  crepe 59 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 56 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 55 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 54 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 53 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

clean    53 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky...  44 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 36 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard quality    57 

Smoked  sheets,  plain,  stand- 
ard quality    54 

Unsmoked     sheet,     standard 

quality    50 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 40 

Colombo   scrap   No.    2 38 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam    crepe    

Penang  block  scrap 

PONTIAXAK — 

Banjermassin    

Palembang    

Pressed    block    

Sarawak     

SOUTH   AMERICAN- 
PARAS — 

Upriver  fine    62- 

Upriver   medium    56 

Upriver  coarse   37 

Upriver  weak,  fine 

Islands,  fine   


49^  @ 
46'A@ 
45'^@ 


37  @ 
48"^  @ 
45  @ 
42     @ 


11      @I2 
12H@ 
22'A@ 
09Ji@ 


52J^@S3 
50     @ 


RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 

The  reclaimed  rubber  market  has  shown  marked  improve- 
ment the  past  month.  Boot  and  shoe  reclaims  have  been  in 
strong  demand  due  to  activity  in  the  carriage  cloth,  automobile 
topping  and  insulated  wire  trades.  There  has  been  slight  im- 
provement also  in  the  call  for  tire  reclaims  by  the  mechanical 
goods  trade.  Prices  remain  unchanged  from  last  month's  quo- 
tations. 


NEW   YORK    aUOTATIONS. 

October  25,   1919. 
Subject  to  change  without  noti< 
Standard  reclaims: 

Friction    

Mechanical    

Red   

Shoe    

Tires,   auto    

truck     


In 


THE  MARKET   FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

gard    to    the    financial    situation,    Albert    B.    Beers,    broke 


rubber    and    commercial    paper.    No.    68    Willii 
^ises  as   follows: 

'During  October  there  has  been 
t-of-town  banks,  and  the  best  rubl 
•  cent,  and  those  not  so  well  kno 


ANTWERP  RUBBER   MARKET. 


New    York    City, 


ng  ranged  from  9.45 


NVvKMBFR   i,    1919] 


THE    INDIA    RUBBER   WORLD 


SINGAPORE    WEEKLY    RUBBER    REPORT. 

GL'THRTE  &  CO..  LlMITEn,  Singapore,  report   [September  14.  19191: 

Influenced  partly  by  advices  of  higher  values  in  London,  the  rubber 
auctions  which  opened  on  Wednesday  showed  further  advances  in  prices. 
At  the  conmiencement  fine  pale  crepe  realized  up  to  85  Vj  cents  per  pound 
(three  lots  sold  at  86  cents),  showing  an  advance  on  the  week  of  3 {4 
cents.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  was  in  ^ood  demand  at  84/83  cents  (three 
lots  realized  85^^  cents),  which  figure  -.s  6  cents  up  on  the  week. 

On  the  second  day  the  tone  of  the  market  was  distinctly  easidr  and 
closing  prices  may  be  given  as  84i^  cents  for  crepe  and  83^4   for  sheets 

Lower  grades  were  in  good  demand  at  2'/i/A'A  cents  advance  on  last 
week. 

The  quantity  catalogd  was  1  035  tons,  of  which  948  tons  were  offered 
and   728   tons  sold. 

The   following  is  the   course   of  values: 


Sterling  Equivalent 
per  Pound  in 
London. 
2/2  @   2/  2J^ 

1/llM     @  2/  2 
2/  2H     @  2/  2H 
2/0         @  2/  2J4 


In  Singapore, 
per  Pound.^ 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 83c     @     85c 

Sheet,   good   ribbed  smoked 74       @     83 

Crepe,    fine    pale 83'A   @     85J^ 

Crepe,    good    pale 75       @     83 

iQuoted  in  S.  S.    Currency  —SI   =   J0.567. 

AMSTEKDAJI  MARKET  HEPOKT, 

JOOSTEN   &  J.AXSSEN,   .Amsterdam,  report    [October  24,   1919]: 
During   the    past    week    the    rubber    market    was    very    animated.      Several 
parcels   spot   and  afloat,   c.i.f.    Amsterdam,   changed   hands   and  also  a   part 
of    the    new    arrivals,    originally    destined    for    subscription    sale,    were    sold 
privately,  on  a  basis  of  .ibout  f.  I.   38-1.  42".^    for  He^'ea  standard  quality. 

On   the  terminal  market,  too.  some  contracts  were  closed   for  November 
and  March  delivery  at  f.  1.  39  and  for  delivery  in  August  at  f.  1.  38^^. 

BATAVIA    RUBBER    MARKET. 

HERMAXS,  MARSMAX  &  CO.,  Batavia,  report  LTuly  15-August  15,  1919]: 
The  market  opened  with  a  very  weak  tendency  and  prices  decreased  to 
$.456  for  fine  pale  crepe  and  $.448  for  prime  smoked  sheets.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month  prices  improved  a  little  on  account  of  more  demand 
from  the  L'nited  States.  Speculators  are  paying  good  prices  for  October- 
December  deliveo',  but  only  little  is  offered  for  this  forward  delivery. 
The  market  closed   with  the  following  quotations: 

In  Batavia  Equivalent 

Per  54 -kilo.'        Per  5^ -kilo  in 
Guilders.         U.  S.  Currency. 

Fine    pale    crepe 1.20  $0,480 

First  pale  crepe 1.15  0.460 

Prime   smoked    sheets 1.17  0.468 

Fine  pale  crepe  basis  75  per  cent 1.12  0.448 

'Quoted  per  'A-kUo   (1.1  lb.)   in  Dutch  Indian  guilders  ($0.40). 

CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

January  1  to  September  8. 

1918.  1919. 
Crude  rubber: 

From    Straits    Settlements pounds     1.523,919  1,680,728 

India    2,158,976  953,551 

Burma    and    other    countries 3,107  

Totals     3.686,002  2.634,279 

EXFOSTS. 

Crude   rubber; 

To    United    Kingdom foHiidi  12,664,651  19,944,621 

Belgium     29,120 

France      470,207  330.010 

'Victoria     513,119  98.755 

'New     South     Wales 294,787  154,212 

L'nited    States :...    12,685,166  41.048.225 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 5,124,498  260,026 

India     2.329  2.313 

Straits    Settlements     454 

Japan    206,058  186.626 

Totals     31,915,815  62,054,362 


STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  rubber  from 
Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  .Vugust  amounted  to  8,933  tons 
(of  which  1,286  tons  were  transshipments),  which  compares  with  7,818  tons 
in  July,  and  1,249  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total 
for  eight  months  of  the  present  year  is  99,476  tons,  compared  with  45,407 
tons  in  1918  and  50,653  tons  in  1917.  Comparative  statistics  follow: 
1917.  1918.  1919. 

January     Ions        3,562  4,302  14,404 

February    6,495  2,334  15,661 

March    8.299  8,858  20,908 

.Vpril    6,103  6,584  10,848 

May  6,282  13,587  15,845 

June    8,775  6,515  5,059 

lulv   7,351  1.978  7,818 

August    3,786  1,249  8,933 

Totals    50,653  45,407  99,476 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

.■\n  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  Federated  Malay 
States  exported  10,626  tons  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  month  of  August,  as 
against  8,640  tons  in  July  and  5,291  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  The  total  export  for  eight  months  amounted  to  69,983  tons,  com- 
pared with  51,554  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1918  and  51,761 
tons  in    1917.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January    tons         5,995  7,588  7,163 

February   7,250  6,820  10,809 

•March   7,088  7,709  10,679 

.April    5,955  7,428  7,664 

May 7  179  5,851  7,308 

Tune   6,009  5,161  7,094 

Julv   5,798  5,706  8,640 

August    6,487  5,291  10,626 

Totals     51,761  51,554  69,983 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Six  Months  Ended  June  30,  1919. 


To  Great  Britain 
pound 

&ni?e^l  States 
New     York. 

^^^o-tL'? 

&a  •::::; 

South  .America 
Colombo... 

Singapore. 

Penang. 

Port 
Swcttenham. 

Malicca. 

Totals. 

J  32,832,534 
8,328,267 

88,225,331 

14,634,119 
4.701,789 

21,203,154 
1,432,649 

1,415,462 

94,359,769 

56,928,397 

9,388,133 

2,199,467 

64,933 

198,534 

3,360,713 
275,147 
179,283 

204,625 

108,549 
28,666 
890,974 

60,397,659 
9,663,280 
2,406,750 
64,933 
1,294,133 

212,667 
198,378,263 

23.355,676 

23,663,326 

1,415,462 

212.667 

Totals    .. 

246,812,727 

{.Compiled  by   R 

F.  Bradford,  Penang.   Straits  Settlements.) 

PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 

Six  Months 
July.  -    .   .-  . 


!i^ 


To    Holland     kilos 

England    

United    States    

Singapore     

Japan     


Other 


Totals     1,237,( 

Ports   of   origin: 

Tandjong    Priok    806,1 

Semarang    1 0,1 

Soerabaya 419,( 

Tjilatjap      


Totals 


236,000 
790,000 
458,000 


968,000 
57,000 
582,000 


510,000 

12,568,000 

6.212.000 

115,000 

5,776,000 


1919. 

415,000 

4.605,000 

10,564,000 

36,000 

3.086.000 

179.000 

169,000 

12,000 

19,066,000 

10,116,000 


1,607,000       12,103,000       18,651,000 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER   FROM   MANAOS  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,   1919. 

NEW  YORK,  EUROPE. 


Exporters.  Fine. 

Tancredo,  Porto  &  Co kilos  382,349 

T.   A.   Mendes  &  Co 194.093 

Stowell    &    Co 111.898 

General  Rubber  Co.   of  Brazil 112,755 

Y.    G.    Araujo 

Adelbert  H.   Aider,  Limited 3,400 

A.   Souza  &  Co 14,921 

Ohliger    &    Co 30.666 

Simfronio.&    Co 31,732 

Chase   Import   &  Export   Corp 14,884 

C.    Zencovich     

Francisco    Salles    Vieira 7, 1 28 

Moraes,    Carneiro    Co 13,181 

Iligson    &•    Fall 

P..  Levy  &  Co 10,443 

M.   Corbacho   &  Co 2,885 

Total.    Minaos    930,335 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

TOTAI^J. 

Fine. 

33,665 

107,098 

235.888 

759,000 

32.148 

6   4.588 

=5-^i? 

90.768 

62.745 

53.581 

9,191 

63.761 

109.293 

295,000 

l\-'^^i 

3.276 

16.863 

5 

23.544 

50,045 

728 

2:046 

64,592 

16.800 

988 

10,086 

58,540 

381 

2.508 

6.147 

9.264 

4,459 

2.800 

"24,849 

2,062 

10.158 

19.348 

1,101 

4,463 

1,250 
14,570 

14.570 

637 

320 

212 

824.289 

2,354.116 

^''l-^W 

17,566 

969 

3,082 

106 

■  22^648 


Totals. 
150,000 

58,310 
102,181 

60,000 
100,150 

72,739 


Grand 
Totals. 
909,000 
732,898 
421,173 
355.000 
100,150 
96,283 
82,287 
58,540 
40,768 
31.407 
28,383 
20,398 
19,995 


Totals .....930,531       215,845       402,182 


,375,929        477,966 


13,000       104,915       649,753       3,025,682 


(.Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,   Manaos,  Brasit.) 
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CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 


Fine.       Medium.      Coarse,    Caucho,     Rubber. 
Septemsek  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Holbein,  from  Para. 

;.  A.  Astlctt  &  Co.»150,500      t53,200  tl27,000  "M.SOO 

.   Amsinck  &    Co.,  ...,» 


Poel    &    Kelly 193,062       il,066 

Various   

September  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Marpcsi 


September  29.     By  the  S.  S. 
Gener.-il   Rubber   Co.       1,513 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.tl72,800 
Raw  Froduots  Co...  71 

Poel    &    Kelly 154,137 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.t281,400 


tl,952  J105,085         1,30 

7  212  60 

a,  from  Buenos  Aires. 

4 

om  Pard  and  Manaos. 

43       

141,000     174,000      

Vl,2i6 


1:7.000 


6,113 
202,465 
437,805 


520,500 
287,800 
23,430 
57,703 
288,400 

64,530 
922,770 

477,372 


_.    Amsinck   &   Co., 

Wigmore    72  101  31       

Paul    Bertuch    '2,759 •••••■       • 

Various    '950  24  215  304  2 

Various     

October  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Mayaro,  from  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
South      &      Central 

America      Commer- 
cial   Co 11158      

October  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  New  York. 
Poel    &    Kelly.... 1159,808      

October  5.     By  the  S.  S.  General  O.  H.  Ernst,  from  Cristobal. 
G.    Amsinck  &   Co., 

Inc 11300       1133       

October  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Rivera,  from  Montevideo. 
Neuss,     Hesslein     & 

Everett  Heany  ' .' .' 5f  H 

Various    ''1'* 

October  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Belgic,  from  Liverpool. 
Poel    &    Kelly 607      

October  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Tennyson,  from  Para 

F.R.  Henderson   &  ^^_^^^       16.720  *"4,480         27,840 

H.  A    Astlett  &  Co.  139,500      18,400      *"14,000         61,900 

V"''.".'.':.^..':°V.11I9,967       13,390       19,367       12,092 

Raw    Products    Co..  256       

Wm.    Schall    &    Co.. 1341.600       128,560  1531,560 

Poel    &    Kelly 162,900       12,900      13,100       11,700 

Various    §1.440      , 

October  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Bronte,  fi 
Various 


18,810 
tl59,808 

20,645 


6,721 
181,395 
86,130 

156,501 


64,816 

89,600 

901,720 

•1,300  71,900 

3.640      5,080 

Buenos  Aires. 
6,683  3.414,768 


•Including  skins.  tPounds.  including  mediuit 
d  packages.  **Packages,  including  caucho. 
;ta.      §Including   extra  fine  and  coarse. 

PLANTATIONS. 


IPo 


(Figured   180  po 


Sei-tember  10.  By  the 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 
Federal     Export    Corp. . . 

September  16.     By  the  i 
The   B.    F.    Goodrich   Co. 
The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co. 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 


Shipmt 
from:  t 

.  S.  Monteagle,  at  V 
Hongkong 
Hongkong 
S.  Cohsa, 
Singapore 
Penang 


ic   bale  or 
Shipped 


Co. 


Poel    &   Kelly ■ 

Pacific  Trading   Corp.    of 

America     

Various     

September  19.     By  the  S. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Foel    &    Kelly 

Jaeger    &    Co ■ ...  ■ 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 


Penang 

Singapore 

S.  ro.TO.na 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
;.   S.  Abron 


'  Inc Colombo 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc         r„in,r,v,n 
Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc. . 

Foel  &   Kelly 

C.   C.   Trevanion  &  Co. 

September  19.     By  th 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubbe 


New  York  133,020 

NewY'ork  45.900     2,517,580 

Afaru,  at  New  York. 
New  York  30.960 


•York 
■York 
•York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
at  New  York 
New  York 


33.660 
20.160 
202.500 


65,700 


Colombo 
Colombo 
;.  S.  Empr, 


Co. 


Hongkong 
Hongkong 
Singapore 


Akron.  Ohio  323.563 
New  York  251.820 

New  York  216.000 

New  York  182.520 

New  York  79,200 

of  Japan,  at  Vancouver. 

Akron.  Ohio       282,600 
of  Russia,  at  V'ancouver. 

Akron,  Ohio  161.960 
Chicopee  Falls  96,300 
^       "    "  184,000 


September  22.     By  the  S. 
Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc. . . 

Poel    &    Kelly 

Littlejohn    &   Co.,   Inc... 
W.   R.  Grace  &  Co 


?wYor 


Shipmeiu 

Shipi.ed 

Pounds. 

at  New  York, 

Colombo 

New  York 

67,200 

Colombo 

New  York 

46,177 

Singapore 

New  York 

28.000 

New  York 

35.280 

Colombo 

New  York 

63,440 

September  22.  By  the 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 


Inc. 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber    Co 

The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber    Co 

United  Malaysian  Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd 

Jaeger   &   Co.,   Ltd 

Rutgcr  &   Bleecker 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 

Winter.    Ross   &   Co 

Ross  &  Co... 


,  S.  Wauchusett,  at  New  York. 

Singapore  New  York  231,840 

Singapore  New  York  79,200 

Soerabaya  New  York  11,500 

Singapore  New  York  1  iba  nrti 

Soerabaya  New  York  J  'S^.IXW 

Batavia  New  York  208,260 

Singapore  Akron,  Ohio  201,600 

Batavia  Akron,  Ohio  109.800 


Pen 


ular 
Agency 


rEMBER  22.  By  t 
Downing  &  Co. 
i    Kelly 


Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Batavia 

Singapore 

Soerabaya 

Soerabaya 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 


94,320 
91,980 
78.580 
84.600 
72.000 
33.840 

17,280     2,098,800 


September  24.     By  the  S. 
The      Goodyear     Tire      Sr 

Rubber    Co 

Poel   &    Kelly 

Curry,   McPhiUips  &  Co. 

September  24.  By  the 
L.  Littlejohn  8t  Co.,  Inc. 
Poel    &   Kelly 


London  New  York  6 

S.  Port  Bowen,  at  New  York. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
.  S.  Kentucky 
Colombo 
Colombo 


September  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Michigan 
London 
London 


T.    D,    Downing  & 


v'-:- 


SEPTE.MBER    25. 


September  26.  By  the  S. 
Curry,    McPhiUips   &   Co. 

September  26.  By  the  S. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. . 


S.  Triumph, 
London 
London 


NewYork 
New  York 

at  New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 

at  New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 


New  Yorl 
■^ew  York 
Slew  York 


51,480 
45,139 
-.522 


September  26.     By  the  S. 
F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co.. 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co 

September  27.     By  the  S. 

Rubber    Trading    Co 

Geo.   S.  Bush  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Geo.   S.  Bush  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Hongkong 
S.  Kashim. 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Meye 

Poel    &    Kelly 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co.. 


27.     By  the  S.  S. 


Maru,  at  Seattle'. 

Seattle  159.040 

NewYork  80,100 

Akron  44.640 


York  60.000 

■York  30.126 

■  York  22.900 


,iBER  28.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Lahore, 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co. 

Poel   &   Kelly LolomDo 

Septemher  29,     By  the  S.  S.  Nagan. 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo 

Meyer  &  Brown.  In 
Fred  Stern  &  Co... 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co. 
Various    

Sept 
Aldcns-    Successors,    Ltd 
By  the  S, 


Ma 


October   1.     B; 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 

Foel  &  Kelly 

October   1.     By  the   S 

Robinson  &  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown 

October  1.  By  the  S. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 
Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

Co 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co., 
Aldens'  Successors,  Inc.. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.. 
Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
ubber  Co. 


Colombo 

Colombo 

Colombo 

Colombo 

By  the  S.  S.  Baltic, 

5,    Ltd.       Liverpool 

S.  Tyndaren 

Singapore 

Singapore 

S.  Mesaba,  £ 

London 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
at  New  York. 
New  York 

■,  at  Vancouve 
Seattle 
Vancouver 

t  New  York, 


York. 
234.970 
162.000 
89.800 
44.640 
18.360 

47.433 


'.S.  Western  Cross. 


Fred  Stern  &  Co.  . 

Poel  &  Kelly 

Poel  &  Kelly Soerabaya 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Ltd Batavia 


Soerabaya 

Batavia 

Soerabaya 

Soerabaya 
Soerabaya 
Batavia 
Batavia 

Batavia 
Batavia 
Batav" 


.\kron,  Ohi( 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


144,720 
125.500 
55.562 
50,940 
27,000 

896. OOO 
402.840 
346.140 


356,400 
245,543 
141,660 
84.780 
90,0OC 
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(S    S.   H'estern  Cr'css — Continued.) 
Shipment 
from: 
Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.       Batavia 
Kidder,   Peabody  &  Co. .       Soerabaya 
Peninsular    Trading 

Agency     Batavia 

Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Soerabaya 

Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 

Vcrnon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Soerabaya 

October  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Rangoon  Mar 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Colombo 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Meyer  &    Brown,    Inc Colombo 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo 

C.   C.   Trevanion  &   Co..  Colombo 

October   2.     By  the  S.  S.  BengkalU,  at 

General  Rubber  Co Batavia 

Thornett  &  Fehr Batavia 

Thornett  &  Fehr Soerabaya 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Batavia 

Various*    Batavia 


2  360  pounds  shortshipped. 

OcTOBEK  3.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Wxandotte,  at  Boston. 

Aldens"  Successors,  Inc..  London  Boston  56.510 

October  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  Ne«r  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool  New  York  157,498 

General  Rubber  Co Liverpool  New  York  99,360 

Chicopee  Falls, 

The   Fisk   Rubber  Co Liverpool  Mass.  41,120 

October  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Noniuiii   Monarch,  at  New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly London  New  York  40,951 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  33,600 

October  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Ariosto,  at  New  York. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .  Colombo  New  York  30,240 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Colombo  New  York  209,700 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo  Akron,  Ohio  139,680 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York  69,120 

Volkhart    Bros Colombo  New  York  43,200 

C     C.    Trevanion   &   Co..  Colombo  New  York  33,660 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  238.000 

Thornett  &  Fehr Colombo  New  York  12,600 

October  6.     Ev  the  S.  S.  Glensanda,  at  New  York. 

Aldens'   Successors,    Inc..  Rotterdam  New  York  176,611 

October  6.     Bv  the  S,  S.  Ceylon  Maru,  at  New  York. 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo  New  York  60,300 

Meyer  &   Brown.   Inc Colombo  New  York  168,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  168,000 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York  102,355 

October  6.     By  the  S.  S.   Galileo,  at  New  York. 

Curry.  McPhillips  &  Co..  Hull  New  York  65,340 

October  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Indianola.  at  New  York. 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..  London  New  York  1,192,434 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub-  „  „„  .,„ 

ber  Co London  Akron,  O.  809,640 

Poel  &  Kelly London  New  York  301,410 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York  168,300 

T.  D.  Downing London  New  York  54,000 

Vernon   Metal  &  Produce  .,,..,„ 

Co                     London  New  York  26.640 

Various' London  New  York  1,832,686 

October  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Lancastrian,  at  New  York. 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co.  Antwerp  New  York  10.890 

October  6.     By  the   S.  3.  Homestead,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  551,827 

J    T    Johnstone  &  Co...  Penang  New  York  255,000 

A'ldens'   Successors,   Inc..  Singapore  New  York  llf.MS 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  83,700 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertown  'i-'SO 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  67,200 

Pel!  &  Dumont,  Inc Smgaporo  New  York  63,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  J  xj       york  78,400 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  J 

Pacific   Trading    Corp.    of  At  A/.n 

America    Singapore  New  York  44,460 

Raw    Products  Co Singapore  New  V  ork  30,240 

W.  S.  Rvckman  Co..  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  180 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  1.657,600 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore  New  \  ork  515,640 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  j^8-°22 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  437,040 

^"e^rs'co""!^"*..^"''  Singapore  New  York  280.980 

Ga_s.c,n,  Williams  &  Wig-  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  3„  ,,„ 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  238.320 

Jaeger  &  Co Singapore  New  York  156,060 

East  Asiatic  Co Singapore  New  York  98,280 

Toosten  &  Janssen Singapore  New  York  89,820 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New  York  79,740 

Winter,  Ross  &  Co Singapore  New  York  75,780 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce  vt       v    i  <i  -ynn 

Co Singapore  New  York  61.200 

T.  Jay  France Singapore  New  York  45,000 

RogersPyatt    Shellac    Co.  Singapore  New  York  41,940 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  xt       ^^•     i  i  oao 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  \  ork  1 ,889 

Frank    F.    Watrrhouse    &  „       .„  _,  cap, 

Co              Singapore  New  York  540 

Various  ' Singapore  New  York  948,573 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                   to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

10 :               Pounds.      Totals.              October  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Methven.  from  Singapore,  at  Seattle. 
New  York            86,220                           Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

New  York           82,800                               Co Singapore           Akron  780,840 

F.   R,  Henderson  &  Co. .       Singapore           Seattle  284,000 

Raw    Products    Co Singapore           New  York  57,600 

Raw    Products    Co Penang               New  York  12,240 

The   Gates    Rubber   Co...       Singapore  Denver,  Colo.    128,520 

>L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Port  Sw-fnh'n  New  York  49,500 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.       Singapore          New  York  48,060 

Poel   &   Kelly Penang               New  York  47,160 

York            49,860     5,332,235       Joosten    &   Janssen Penang              fjew  York  34.380     1,442,300 

New  York.  ~TTr 

York  149,600  ■■  lour  cases  shortshipped. 

York  10i080  October  8.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Conoc,  at  San  Francisco. 

York          260^800                           '"■  K-  Henderson  &  Co..       Hongkong          New  York  194,400 

York          179,200                           Fred  Stem  &  Co Hongkong          New  York  134,460 

York            59,785                           Various     Hongkong          Boston  25,200        354,060 

York  50,400        730.105  qctober  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Noordam,  at  New  York. 

.■\ldens'  Successors,  Inc..       Rotterdam         Hoboken  89,600 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...       Rotterdam          New  York  224,000        313,600 

October   10.      By  the  S.   S.  Matappo,  from  Calcutta,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo             Watertown  11,220 

,.  ,,.       L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  179,200 
■"O'^O       Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo             New  York  33,600 

Various     Colombo             New  York  139,200        363,220 

56,510  October  10.     By  the  S.   S,  Independence,  at  New  York. 

'The   B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.       London               Akron  677,700 

Rubber   Trading   Co London               New  York  22.400        700,100 


Shipped 


New  York  75,060 

New  York  68,220 


New  York  49,860 


New 

New 

New 

New 

New 

San  Francisco. 

New  York  54,000 

New  York  19,980 

New  York  6,300 

New  York  6.120 


297,978 
74,551 


776,300 

176,611 


1.385.110 
10,890 


•  1.204  cases   shortshipped. 

October  10.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Birmingham. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York  280,000        280.000 

October   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Belgic,  at  New  York. 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Liverpool  New  York  112,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  61.920 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Liverpool  New  York  87,980 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  78,400        340,300 

October  14,     By  the  S.  S.  East  Indian,  at  New  York. 

H.    P.    Winter   &    Co London  New  York  67,200 

The      Goodyear      Tire      & 

Rubber  Co London  Akron,  Ohio  540          67,740 

October  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Saxonia,  at  New  York, 

T.  R.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York  68,760 

Various    London  New  York  212,760        281.520 

October   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Korea  Maru,  at  San  Francisco, 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Hongkong  San  Fran.  112,000 

Thornett  &  Fehr Hongkong  New  York  23,040        135,040 

October   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 

Rubber    Trading    Co....  London  New  York  33,600 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  St  Co.  London  New  York  143,820 

T,    D.    Downing   &    Co..  London  New  York  76,320 

Various     London  New  York  178,100        431,840 

October  15,     By  the  S.  S.  Yelsdijk,  at  New  York, 

General    Rubber    Co Soerabaya  New  York  320.000 

Manhattan    Rubber    Man- 
ufacturing  Co Batavia  New  York  56.160 

J.  T,  Johnstone  &  Co Soerabaya  New  York  35.500 

Winter.    Ross   &   Co Batavia  New  York  440,280 

Kuharah      Trading      Co., 

Ltd Batavia  New  York  200,340 

Peninsular   Trading    Co..  Batavia  New  York  201.600 

Peninsular   Trading   Co..  Soerabaya  New  York  48,240 

Poel    &    Kelly Batavia  New  York  7,920 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Batavia  New  York  2,520 

Various     Batavia  New  York  306,180 

L^nited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co,,   Ltd Borneo  New  York  9,327     1,628,067 

October  15.     By  the  S.  S,  Gaelic  Prince,  at  New  York, 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  872,050 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York  305,100 
Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  69,440 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co. 

Inc,    Medan  New  York  98,100 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  89,733 

W,   G.   Ryckman,  Inc Singapore  New  York  87,300 

LInited  States  Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York  79,560 

Rubber   Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  56.000 

Pell    &   Dumont,    Inc Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  377,640 

Thos,  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  365,400 
The     Goodvcar     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  324,540 

The     Goodvcar     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Medan  New  York  46,440 

Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  268,800 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers   Company Singapore  New  York  171,000 

Fred   Stern   &  Co Sineapore  New  York  162,180 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Medan  New  York  43.200 

Gaston.   Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Singapore  New  York  113,040 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore  New  York  105.840 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  79.020 

East   Asiatic   Co Singapore  New  York  47,880 

Mitsui   &  Co,.  Limited...  Singapore  New  York  44,880 

Eastern  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  40.860 
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(S.   S.  Caelk  Prince— Cor 


Shipmt-nt 


Shipped 


Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

Jaeger   &   Co.,    Ltd Singapore  New  York 

Gravenhorst  &  Co Manilla.  P.  I.    New  York 

Federal   Products   Co....  Singapore  New  York 

Toosten    &   Janssen Singapore  New  York 

Various    Singapore  New  York 

Various    Sing.ipore  New  \  ork 

October  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Calcutta  Maru,  at  New 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Cglombo  New  York 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York 

Aldens'   Successors,   Inc..  Colombo  New  \  ork 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Co  ombo  New  %  ork 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Colombo  New  \  ork 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

The     Goodyear    Tire     &  x-      ,-    i 

Rubber    Co Colombo  New  \  ork 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co...  Colombo  New  York 

RogersPyatt   Shellac   Co.  Co  ombo  New  York 

Foel   &   Kelly Co  ombo  ^^^^  ^'"'^ 

Various    Colombo  New  York 

October  17.     By  the  S.  S.   VarduUa,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly London  J;<=^^  X'"'^ 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York 

Various     London  New  Y  ork 

October  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Invincible,  at  New  York, 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York 

Various London  New  York 


Pounds. 
38,880 
27.540 
23,220 
22,320 
3,600 
198,180 
141,700 
York. 

56,000 
30,240 
22,400 
179,200 
150.100 
89,600 


48,960 
45,360 
37,080 
36,720 
57,600 

519,720 
264,000 
56,000 
749.860 

258,480 
191,880 
831,100 


CENTRALS. 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:                       to:  Pounds. 
September  22.     By  the  S.   S.  Advance,  at  New  York. 

Mccke   &   Co Cristobal              New  Y'ork  2,400 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal              New  York  2,200 
South    &    Central    Amer- 
ican Commerrial   Co. ..  .        Cristobal              New  York  40O 

September   26.      By  the  S.   S.   Panama,  at   New  York. 

Cfcas.    E.    Griffin Cristobal              New  York  600 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros...        Cristobal              New  York  500 

September  27.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Abangarcs.  at  New  York. 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros. . .        Cristobal              New  York  200 

September  27.      Bv  the  S.   S.   Zethon,  at  New  Y'ork. 

A.   S.    Cookman   &   Co...                                      New  Y'ork  100 

October  2.      Bv  the   S.   S.  Mavaro,  from  Trinidad,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Southern   Sales   Corp Ciudad  Bolivar  New  York  4,500 

"Middlelon    &    Co Ciudad  Bolivar  New  Y'ork  4,300 

October  10.     Ex  S.  S.  Gauca,  from  South  Pacific,  at  New  York.' 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,  Inc..       Colon                  New  York  6.200 

Dumarest    Bros Colon                   New  York  1,200 

Fidanque  Eros.  &  Sons..         Colon                    New  York  400 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros...        Colon                   New  York  lOO 

October   14.     By  the  S.   S.   General  W.   G.   Gorgas,  at  New  York. 

Pablo,   Calvet  &   Co Cristobal             New  York  70,000 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal              New  York  18,000 

A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.        Cristobal              New  York  13,000 

Ultramares    Corp     Cristobal              New  York  6,200 

William   Peck  &  Co Cristobal              New  York  4,500 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  3,200 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Cristobal            New  Y'ork  121,500 

Various     Cristobal             New  York  1,400 

•West  Indian   rubber. 
'Transhipped   at    South    Pacific. 

AFRICANS. 

September  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Bovien,   at   New   Y'ork. 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool           New  Y'nrk  65,130 

Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...       Liverpool           New  York  11,100 

October   1.     Bv  the  ,'^.   S.   Niagara,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co.       Bordeaux           New  York  36,295 

Various    Bordeaux           New  York  424,235 

October  6.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Lancastrian,  at  New  York. 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co.       Antwerp             New  York  94,451 

October  10.     Bv  the   S.   S.   Wheaton,  at  New  York. 

Curry,   McPhillips '&  Co.       Antwerp             New  Y'ork  2,300 

October  11.     Bv  the   S.   S.   Victoria,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Liverpool           New  York  40,250 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool            New  York  32,200 

Poel  &  Kelly Liverpool           New  York  25,710 

Rubber  Trading   Co Liverpool           New  York  11,200 

October   16.     Bv  the  S.   S.   Gothland,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly....; Antwerp             New  York  6,900 

PONTIANAK. 

September  19.     By  the  S.   S.   Tovama  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  Bros.   &  Co Singapore           Seattle  179.100 

October  1.     By  the  S.   S.   Western  Cross,  at  New  York. 

Joosten  &  Jansen Batavia               New  York  3.000 

October  6.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Homestead,  at  New  York. 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co Singapore           New  York  356,283 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.        Singapore           New  York  437.700 

Jaeger  &  Co.,  Limited...        Singapore           New  Y'ork  237,600 

Stephano    Berizzi    &    Co..        Singapore           New  York  79,200 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Singapore           New  York  45,600 


Shipment  Shipped  _ 

from:  to  Pounds.        Totals. 
October   14.      By  the  S.   S.   East  Indian,  at  New  York. 

Haddcn    &    Co London  New  York  59,700         59,700 

October   15.      Bv  the  S.   S.   YsMijk,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian      Rub. 

ber    Co.,    Ltd Soerabaya  New  Y'ork  538,247 

Various     Borneo  New  York  20,953        559,200 

October    IS.      Bv    the    S.    S.    Gaelic  Prince,   from    Philippine   Islands,   at 
New    York.       ■ 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co Singapore  New  York  364.500 

Jaeger  &  Co.,   Limited...       Singapore  New  York  135.000 

Innes   &    Co Singapore  New  York  62,400 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  6,600 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore  New  York  300        S68.80O 


September   19 


General    Export 

mission    Co.    . 

Various     


460,530 
94,541 
2,300 

109,360 
6,900 

179,100 
3,000 


BALATA 

.   S.  Matura,  a 
Trinidad 

t  New  York 
New  York 

10.695 

Trinidad 
Trinidad 

New  York 
New  York 

9,912 
31,165 

September  26.      By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Isaac   Brandon   &  Bros. .  .  Cristobal             New  York  4,800 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.  Cristobal             New  York  900 

New  York  American  In- 
dustries      Cristobal            New  York  900 

Various     Cristobal             New  York  3.150 

October  2.      By  the   S.  S.   Mayaro,  from  Trinidad,  at  New  York. 

Southern  Sales  Corpora- 
tion      Ciudad  Bolivar  New  Y'ork  24,300 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..  Ciudad  Bolivar  New  York  16.950 

South  &  Central  America 

Commercial    Co Ciudad  Bolivar  New  York  10,925 

Middleton    &    Co Ciudad  Bolivar  New  York  6,150 

Mueller,   Schall   &   Co...  Ciudad  Bolivar  New  York  3,600 


October  3.     By 
V.    Reed    Williams 


S    S. 


October  5.  By  the  S.  S.  General  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  1 
Antioquia       Commercial 

Corp.     Cristobal  New  York 

Mecke    &    Co Cristobal  New  York 

J.    S.   Sembrada  &  Co...  Cristobal  New  York 


October  9.      By  the  S.   S.   Titrrialbj, 
Imerican   Trading   Co...        Kingston 


October   10.     Ex  S.   S    Gauca,  from  South  Pacific,  a 

Fromme    &    Co Colon  New  Y'ork 

Various     Colon  New  Y'ork 

October  14.     By  the  S.   S.  Belgic,  at  New  York. 

Earle    Bros Liverpool  New  Y'ork 

"Transhipped   at    South    Pacific. 

GUITA    PERCHA. 

October  6.     By  the  S.   S.  Homestead,  at  New  York. 
Jaeger  &  Co.,   Limited...        Singapore  New  York 

October  15.     By  the  S.  S.   Yseldi,k,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 


9,250 
York. 


3,150  3,150 

New  York.' 
9,900 
6,450  16,350 


ted. 


October   15.      By  tl 
..    Littlejohn    &   Co. 


New  York. 
187.500        187,500 


Borneo  1 

GUTTAS, 

S.   Gaelic  Prince, 
Singapore  ] 

GUAYULE. 

S.   S.  Esperanza, 
Vera  Cruz         : 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1919  (BY  MONTHS). 

Manitoba 

and     Totals  Totals 

I'l.int.i-                    Afri-     Cen-      Guav-   Matto       for  for 

1919.                     tions.       Paras.       cans,     trals.     ule.    Grosso.   19i9.  1918. 

January    ....tons     4,906     2,141             2         114           72         ...        7,235  16,084 

February 14,079     2,701         489         100          87         ...      17,456  13,108 

March    '. 23,680     3,308        337        211         187         ...      28,223  17,161 

April    24,678     2,794          90         144         330         110     28,146  13,425 

May    14,856        772        389           97         234         ...      16,348  16,288 

June 13,645     1,706        264        263         390           51      16,319  24,124 

July 17,645         121           16           82         101         ...      17,965  16.092 

August     8,221     2,594        137          74          41         ...      11,067  10,421 

September 10,143     3.423        312          51          11          96     14,036  5,353 

Totals 131,853  20,060     2,036     1,136     1,453        257  156,095  132,056 

{Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  oi  America,  Inc.) 
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SYSTEM    "A.    MATHERN" 

The  most  widely  used  in  Europe,  owing  to  its  perfection  and 
simplicity  in  use.  Millions  of  Tyres  have  been  made  on  this 
machine  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Sole  Maker:    A.    MATHERN,    ZolHkon  -  Zurich,    Switzerland 


F.  CHASSAING,  307,  Beckenham  Road,  Beckenham,  LONDON. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway  and  the  United  States  of  America 


The  contract  between  The  Batavia  Rubber  Company 
and  the  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Keystone  Company  of  the  output  of  the  factory  of 
The  Batavia  Rubber  Company  has  been  terminated  and  the 
latter  Company  is  now  selHng  its  tires  direct  to  the  trade. 

THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office— 52  Wall  Street 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES    AND     INSULATED     WIRE    AND     CABLE    FROM     THE 
UNITED    STATES    BY    COUNTRIES,    DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1919. 


Hose  and 
Packing. 
Value 

Boots. 

Shoes. 

Sundries. 
Value. 

■■'$657 
135 

""234 

""32i 
2,084 

■'"sii 

3,117 

"l'2',649 
301 

$19,411 

$29 

17,004 
57 
829 
160 
63 
61 
158 
10,830 

63 

92 
104 
281 

9,431 

3.785 

$43,072 

$4,907 

422 

5,007 

3,943 

':'" 

"'k791 

3,610 

317 

$121,287 

$582 

'"uiis 

iSi 

252 

"    "368 
2,890 

-93 

$5,874 

3 

■l',786 
$5,744 

"■$529 

$550 
$95,938 

m^b-il?s. 
Value. 

'$3;  170 

166,448 

62,665 

9,031 

25 

■lOs',442 
122,360 
51,126 
14,561 

i58,"84I 
31.876 
7,490 

■l'5'4',988 

$888,023 

$163 
575 
71,518 
254 
5,239 
4.121 
2,620 
21,345 
3.324 
57,354 

2:395 
1,577 
12,533 
3,474 
3,1  !2 
141,928 
1,351 
1,427 
6,712 
11.0.SQ 
36.465 

$388,376 

$210,527 
1,862 
94,196 
44,089 
7,91! 
4,660 
2,495 
514 

■  'l6,686 
117.866 

$514,688 
SII. 155 

■'3'o',948 
95,298 
1,937 
54,656 

'2,693 

64.426 

167 

600 

1,055 

$262,335 

$31,607 

110,662 

256 

967 

•1.794 

86,089 

$231,375 

$5,070 

239 

'"e'.soo 

$66,267 
$2,351,064 

All 
Others. 
Value. 

"$'5',646 

■"3;685 
13.961 
6,000 

■■■2, '7  56 

$31,436 

$98 

4.308 

""95s 

""iii 

478 
■■■5,427 
■■"222 

"196 

311 

25 

■■■■113 
2,587 

$36,472 

$2,726 

■"3;i96 

87 
174 

"256 

"339 

"  ■  ■  226 
$6,992 
$4,297 

^8,797 
■3.992 

$17,086 

''in 

'I 
11,222 

S15,5S8 

■$'2,999 
$2,999 

$110,573 

Wire  and 
Cables. 
Value. 

$'l7,'627' 
4,031 

'"3',ii5 

■■  ■3:199 
50,248 
2,030 

■■2;2i7 

10,950 

■■'i',ii3 

38,745 

$132,075 

$183 

"1  ■3,787 

74 

1,276 

■ "  ■  299 

21,755 

"5:391 

36 

III 
14,330 

85 

53 
659 

$61,632 

$105,322 

377 

52,886 

18.283 

1,487 

544 

521 

2I8' 

'rill 

4,163 
$199,344 
$72,170 

'  '6'o:76i 

"58,932 

595 

1,602 

6,118 

""134 

$200,312 

$6,368 
2:295 

■  ■7'5'.843 
$84,506 

$'62,132 

""842 
$62,974 
$741,443 

Manufactur 

of  Rubber. 

Value. 

$42,200 

455 

47 

7,268 

26,342 

114 

8,330 

3,559 

■l50,925 
931 

645 

$328,261 

$88 

142 

149,225 

41 

1,534 

293 

671 

1,576 

1,813 

20,935 

■'s:i25 

'433 

1,957 

251 

432 

43,338 

3 

495 

604 

2.625 

$231,587 

$41,699 

320 

26,034 

4,314 

1,070 

572 

161 

168 

1,533 

$90,458 

$9,074 

140 

46 

3,107 

'''11 

500 

15,378 

■■■■382 

■■■■416 

$38,841 

$5,827 

17,321 

294 

353 

141 

62,590 

$86,526 

$652 

11,489 

3 

16 

■■■1:344 

$13,504 

$789,177 

EXPORTED   TO- 
Elrope: 

Pairs. 

""168 
'24 

■  i6',866 
11,071 
'3;978 

66 

""221 

12,257 

6 

16,528 

96 

74 

24 

194 

i',65b 

1,652 

576 
144 

720 
'■"716 

716 
30.881 

Value.' 

""$28 
""531 

'32 

54 

'is'.soe 

$16,151 

$i2!35i 
""376 

""820 

37,804 

18 

$51,363 

'$525 
522 

"  "300 

$1,347 
$11 

■4,945 
$4,956 

$2,060 
"$'2,868 

$2,868 
$78,745 

'      Pairs. 

■"■222 

■29',i45 

■■4:248 

■ii:928 

101,523 

96 

372 

■■2:184 
281.645 

441,363 

832 

906 

6,577 

60 

"225 
1,722 

"4:988 

18,573 

308 

1,928 

■'"■544 

17,948 

841 

■'1:674 

""i08 

56,636 

35,951 

'12:675 

2,826 

14 

'■"126 
■■"973 

52,103 

'kilt 
124 

"■■216 

77 

39.109 

3 

'2,496 

76,963 

"144 

'■2'l',637 
21.781 

"2;635 

40 

2.075 
640.921 

Value. 

'"$284 
"l'9,i36 

"'3,586 

'6',974 
55,806 

75 

219 

'2,292 
159.415 

$249,751 

$941 

944 

9,452 

66 

""162 
1,980 

'4,489 

17,322 

325 

1,966 

17,970 

1478 

■■■■834 

■"'i2i 

$58,192 

$29,056 

'"9,647 
3,009 

78 

I'.oiis 

95 

$42,991 

$34,262 

1,815 

119 

788 

142 

■  ■  "  326 

"135 

36,328 

4 

■■■7'.578 
$81,497 

■■■$336 

■'26,444 
$26,780 

■■$l',856 

si 

$1,901 
$459,142 

Value. 

Azores   and    Madeira   Islands... 

'$2|718 

901 

4.857 

46 

63 

'2l','344 
.     40.307 

35 

.     13,955 

:  ''^ 

.$134,243 

.        $355 

143 

.      20,062 

1,227 

244 

715 

1,461 

.        6.288 

1,991 

37,580 

'i2',734 
83 
435 
818 
1.061 
.     39,549 
2.36 
18 

:    ^1-^ 

.        1,345 
.$128,157 
.    $21,480 

9,644 
.       1.291 

:    ^-^^'6 

356 

118 

.        3.472 

1,531 

2,514 

.   $68,635 

.      $1,538 

284 

246;453 

100  675 

Italy . 

9:6l7 
8,009 

Malta,  Goto  and  Cyprus  Islands 

Netherlands     

Norwav                               .  .      . 

47 
148,233 
311,140 

portu^i  •.■.... ■;;:... ■.■...■;:.::. • 
Spat*  :"..^."T: :;::::: :::;:: 

59,270 
14,561 

Sweden     . . 

66.426 

sw^riand  :::::::::::::::::: 

Turkey   in  Europe 

a^  •.■.■.■.;:::;;::::::::::: 

Ireland    

3,405 

"?:1Si 

645 
$1,797,981 

North   America: 

g^ca-;::;::::;;;;::::::: 

Honduras 

297,707 
1,653 
10,143 
5,289 
5,390 

^l:?^t 

158  370 
158,370 

Nicaragua     

IIR^^r^..:"":;;;:;"::;;;; 

lfSn"d.a^d"?n^^-  Labrador".: 
Barbados    

Trinidad  'aiid'  Tobago  ' .' .' .' '. '. '.  '. '.  '. 
Other   British   West   Indies 

Danish"  West  "indies:  "■.":::: : 

Dutch   West   Indies 

81,056 
i% 

287.986 
2,771 
1.476 
9  510 

12:223 

47,587 
$988,851 

Totals,    North    America. 
South   America: 

Brazil 

208  794 

831891 

Colombia 

13  203 

3,503 
1  143 

Dutch   Guiiina 

p«S^".:. .";:"":"::::::::: 

35,138 
141,733 

22,629 
$945,742 

ToT.^LS,    South   America. 
Asia: 

1,955 

Chosen     . 

165 

4,397 

'.    "2.666 
17 
36 

.      28,413 

Straits    Settlements    

Other   British    East    Indies 

105,921 
2;307 

French    East    Indies 

694 

Hongkong    

4,674 
158  498 

J.j^5J3                          

167 

880 

5 

.   $37,946 

.   $11,372 
.     22,965 

2,134 

Siam 

1  153 

Turkey  in  Asia 

8.122 

Oceania: 
Australia      . 

S63.052 

issiros 

French    Oceania    

134 

\''^l 

Philippine    Islands    

Totals,     Oceania     

British^^West    Africa 

British    South    Africa 

British   East  Africa 

French     Africa 

Portuguese    Africa    

Spanish   Africa    

.     50,152 
.   $84,623 

:   $62,027 

;  '"2,473 
206 

314.120 

$537,202 

$5,722 

194,678 

588 

239 

2,510 

206 

Totals,     Africa 

Totals     

.   $64,706 
.$518,310 

$215,769 
$5,144,392 
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SHIPMENTS  TO   NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERKITOaY. 


Belting  UruKRists' 

Hose  and  Boots  and  Shoes.  Rubber 

'•asking.                        , * ,  Cundrie». 

Value.  Pairs.          Value.  \'alue 

Hawaii     $8,284  787              $942                             

Porto    Rico   4,819  10,645            7,136                               

Totals     $13,103  11,432           $8,078                              

(Compiled   by  the  Bureau   of   Foreign   Commerce,   Department  of  Commerce,   IVasliington,  D.   C.) 


^  Insulated  All  Other 

All  Wire  and  Manufactures 

Others.  Cables.  of  Rubber     Totals. 

Value.  Value.  Value.         \'alue. 

$2,073  $7,709        $99,194 

667  16,528         116,854 

$2,740  $24,237      $216,048 


Official    India   Rubber  Statistics   for  the   United   States. 

Calendar    Year    19IS. 


INDIA    RUBBER. 

IMPORTS    OF  CRUDE   INDIA  RUBBER  BY   COUN 

TRIES    (FREE). 

From   -                                        Pounds.  Value, 

ElRGPE 

France      169,318  $72,406 

Portugal     424,424  152,362 

United   Kingdom — 

England     6,627.165  3,723,993 

Totals,    Europe    7,220,907  $3,948,761 

North    .America — 

Canada    2,712,336  $1,314,386 

Central  American  States — 

Costa    Rica    22,579  11,026 

rJuatemala     12,012  3,113 

Honduras    7,376  3,236 

Nicaragua     158,140  48,339 

Panama      164,445  67,346 

Salvador     22,592  9.973 

Mexico     2,185,809  850,123 

Wc.^t    Indies- 
British — 

Trinidad  and  Tobago        51,246  30,618 

Other     British     ...                 434  216 

Cuba    4,390  1,452 


Totals,    North    America  5,341,359 
South  America — 

Argentina     390,734 

Bilivia    474,781 

Brazil     40,332,620 

Chile     1,246 

Colombia     884,792 

Ecuador    244,521 

Guiana — 

British     47,561 

Dutch     5,916 

Peru     1,373,751 

Uruguay    8.585 

Venezuela     158,857 

Totals.    South    America  43,921,364 
Asia— 

China 559.658 

China,  leased  territory — 

French     15,680 

East    Indies- 
British— 

British    India     ....  9.248,210 

Straits     Seftlem'ts.  198,904,100 

Other  British    ....  19.543,495 

Dutch    37,344,813 

Hongkong     562,717 

Japan     2.529,395 

Totals,    Asia     268.710.068 

Oceania— 

Other     British     622 

Philippine  Islands    666,102 

Totals.    Oceania     666.724 

Africa — 

British    West    Africa..  76.264 

Portuguese    Africa    . .  .  22,622 

Totals,    Africa    98.886 

Calendar  year.    1918 325,959,308 

Fiscal  year.  1917-18. .  .389.599,015 

Fiscal  year.  1916-17.  .  .333,373.71 1 

Fiscal  year.  1915-16. .  .267.775.557 

Fiscal  year.  1914-15. .  .172.068,428 

Fiscal  year,  1913-14.  ..  131,995,742 

Fiscal  year,  1912-13. .  .1 13,384,359 

Fiscal  vear.  191112. ..  110.210.173 

Fiscal  year.  1910-11...    72,046.260 

Fiscal  vear.  1909-10. ..  101.044.681 

Fiscal  vear.  1908-09...   88.359.895 

Fiscal  year.  1907-08...   62.233.160 

Fiscal  vear.  1906-07...   76.963.838 

Fiscal  year.  1905  06...    57,844,345 


$2,339,828 


$107,832 

207,793 

13,378,588 


$14,741,648 
$180,307 


4,091,968 
91,142.953 

9,738.475 

18.204,689 

294.381 

1.346.494 


$312,115 
$19,446 


$30,653 


146.378,313 
202.800.392 
189.328,674 
155,044,790 
83,030,269 
71,219.851 
90.170.316 
93.013,255 
76.244,603 
101,078,825 
61,709,723 
36,613,185 
58.919,981 
45,114,450 


IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    INDIA    RUBBER    BY    CUS 
TOMS    DISTRICTS    (FREE). 


.496 


Massarlu.-ttt^      

New    York    

Philadeluhia     

N'ew    Orleans    ..    .. 
San    Antonio 

Pounds. 

....    10.222.733 

....119,664,398 

31,480 

10,650 

808  372 

Southern    California 

Washington     

Buffalo    

Chicago     

nakota      

Michigan     .... 

78,345 

109,557.617 

....         693.490 
..    .      1.297.791 
...      6.008.636 

Ohio    ..:;:.::..■ 

....    19,157.829 

4.095.971 

Omaha 

Pittsburgh     

96.732 

3,234 

302,187 

28,445,675 

37,034 

51,099,147 

319,270 

648.524 

2,771,7 

150,439 
7,424,035 
269,357 
1,630,230 
149,784 
26.644 
36.149 


Calendar    year.    1918. ..  325,959,308     $146,378,313 

IMPORTS    OF    MANUFACTURES    OF    INDIA    RUB- 
BER   AND    GUTTA    PERCHA    BY    COUNTRIES 
(DUTIABIE). 

compared  with  preceding  year.] 

From—  Value. 

France     $4,285  + 

Italy    487 

Spain     665— 

Switzerland      2,564-f 

United    Kingdom- 
England      216,425— 

Scotland   26,936+ 

Ireland     1.659+ 

Total.    Europe    $253,021 

North    America— 

Canada    $167,682- 

Mexico     265  + 

Total,    North    America $167,947 

South   America — 

Colombia     $2,900 

Asia— 

.Tapan    21.441  — 

Oceania— 

British    New    Zealand 23  + 

Totals,   Calendar  vear.   1918 $445,332 

Gutta  India 

Percha.  Rubber 

Fiscal    year.    1917-18...         $16,978  $599,763 

Fiscal,  year,  1916-17...         173,975  608,954 

Fiscal   year,    1915-16...          57.875  398,020 

Fiscal   year,    1914-15...           10.841  791,281 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14...           42,023  1,517,789 

Fiscal    year,    1912-13...           77,300  1,217,236 

Fiscal   year.    1911-12...          41,098  874.736 

Fiscal   year.    1910-11...          61,283  875,125 

Fiscal   year,    1909-10...          80,567  1,154,347 

Fiscal   year,    1902-09...           71,819  1,391,779 

Fiscal    year.    19070S...           93,545  1,956,590 

IMPORTS     OF     INDIA     RUBBER     AND  GUTTA 

PERCHA   BY   CUSTOMS   DISTEIOTS 

(DUTIABLE). 

At-  Value. 

Maine   and    New   Hampshire $748 

Maryland     7.323 

Massachusetts     19  579 

'^^y!  y?^K   374,593 

Philadelphia    794 

Porto   Rico    292 

Rhode  Island    741 

Hawaii    '.' \ .! '^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..  2.136 

Oregon    3 

San   Francisco    1549 


Southern    California    144 

Washington     1,295 

■^J-.ffalo    2,580 

f^i'^^Bo    3.504 

Dakota    59 

Duluth    and    Superior 7 

Michigan    11,015 

Montana   and    Idaho 128 

Ohio     '    ""  ^  «1B 

Rochester     .........:....  23 

St.    Lawrence    203 

^;!'.™o"'.    185 

Wisconsin     9,193 

""'aha 400 

sl     Loufs     ^'^^ 

Calendar   year,    1918 $445,332 


CRUDE  INDIA 


6.150.755 

8.208.280 

4.274.543 

12.355.898 

7.304.820 

4.662.889 

2.661.331 

3.361.107 

3.747.749 

5.272.387 

4,476.379 

5.610.951 

4.890.905 

5.267.588 

6.492.947 

7.629.380 

4.110.667 

2.994.208 

4.215,350 

3:593.912 

REEXPOBTS  OF  IMPORTED 
EUBBEE. 

J™    KIKCOOM-  ^O" 

England     123, 

Canada    5.568, 

West   IndiV^ 

Cuba     229, 

Chile     1; 

British    Oceania — 

Australia     227, 

Calendar   vear.    1918 

Fiscal  year.  1917-18 

Fiscal  vear.  1916-17 

Fiscal  vear.  1915-16 

Fiscal  year.  1914-15 

Fiscal  vear.  1913-14 

Fiscal  year.  1912-13 

Fiscal  year.  1911-12 

Fiscal  vear.  1910-11 

Fiscal  year.  1909-10 

Fiscal  vear.  1908-09 

Fi.scal  vear.  ]  907-08 

Fiscal  vear.  1906-07 


REEXPORTS     OF     MANUFACTURES     OF  INDIA 

RUBBER   AND   GUTTA  PERCHA. 

To—  Value 

United    Kingdom— England    $2,018 

Canada      36.024 

Central    .American    States— Nicaragua. . .  19 

West  Indies— Cuba    sgg 

Argentina     383 

Venezuela     84 

British    Oceania — New    Zealand 954 

Calendar    year.    1918 $40,101 

Gutta  India 

„.                                              Percha.  Rubber. 

Fiscal   year.    1917-18...         $18,216  $13,563 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17...                421  10  905 

Fiscal    year.    1915-16...                 537  38.649 

Fiscal   year.    1914-15 7.489 

Fiscal   year,    1913-14 7.638 

Fiscal    year,    1912-13 7.')73 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12...                   65  6,681 

Fiscal    year.    19] 0-11...            8,687  29.356 

Fisca     year.    1909-10 13,568 

Fiscal    year.    1908-09 36.401 

Fiscal   year,    1907-08 176,129 

Fiscal   year,    1906-07 32.712 


GUTTA    PERCHA. 


Totals.  Europe 


22,791 
22,791 
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GUTTA    PERCEA— Continued. 
Asia— 

East    Indies- 
British— Straits      Set- 
tlements       354,794  $108,718 

Dutch     306,241  18,632 

Totals,    Asia    661,035  $127,350 

Afkica — 

British   Africa — 

West    22,400  $7,392 

South     S01,760  84,941 

Totals,    Africa    524.160  $92,333 

Calendar  year.    1918...  1.207,986  $225,922 

Fiscal   year.    1917-18...  1,151.312  147,323 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17...  2,021,794  332,223 

Fiscal   year,    1915-16...  3,188,449  342,226 

Fiscal   year,    1914-15...  1.618,214  230.750 

Fiscal   year,    1913-14...  1,846,109  323,567 

Fiscal   year,    1912-13...  480,853  167,313 

Fiscal    year.    1911-12...  1.204,406  225,797 

Fiscal   year,    1910-11...  1.648,921  390,548 

Fiscal   year,    1909-10...  784.501  167.873 

Fiscal   year.    1908-09...  255.559  82,1,36 

Fiscal   year,    1907-08...  188.610  100,305 

Fiscal   year,    1906-07...  546,890  201,339 

Fiscal   year,    1905-06...  500,770  188,161 
IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    GUTTA    PERCHA    BY 
CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS   (FREE). 


Cal.nd.ir   ye 

ar,    1918.. 

.     9,932,476 

Fiscal    year 

1917-18. 

.     7,481,292 

1916-17.. 

Fiscal    year 

1915-:6.. 

.   27,858,335 

Fiscal   year 

1914-15. 

.    14.851,264 

1913-14.. 

.   24,926,571 

Fiscal    year 

1912-13.. 

.   45,345,338 

.   48,795,268 

1910-11.  . 

.   51,420,872 

lino-ic 

.   52.392,444 

.   24.826.296 

1  1-  .i!     ■  .  ,, 

'■'"r-i/8.. 

.    22,803,303 

1  ■-  ,il     :  .•.li- 

.  28,437,660 

$57,553 


At— 
New    York 
New    Orlean 
San    Francis 
Washington 


Calendar    year,    1918..      1,207,986  $225,922 

REEXPORTS  OF  CRUDE   GUTTA  FEBCHA. 

To —  Founds.  Value. 

England     126,731  $29,015 


IMPORTS  OF  JELUTONG  BT  CUSTOMS 
(FREE). 


1,353,171 

1,579,896 

15.546 


1,322,262 

731,995 

1.155,402 

2,174,441 

2,255,050 

2.872,633 

2,419.223 

852,372 

1,039,776 

1.085,098 

DISTRICTS 


$482,525 
99,082 
100,240 


,704 


Calendar   year,    1918...      9,932,476  $683,551 

IMPORTS    OF  JELUTONG    (DUTIABLE). 

Pounds.  Value. 

Fiscal  year  1917-18 9,994,572  $501,450 

1916-17 23,376,389  1,044,022 

REEXPORTS  OF  JELUTONG. 


Fiscal 


Calendar    year.     1918.. 

126,731 

Fiscal   year 

1917-18... 

202,646 

763 

Fiscal   year 

1915-16... 

60,023 

Fiscal   year 

1914-15... 

9,457 

Fiscal   year 

1913-14... 

14.649 

Fiscal    year 

1912-13... 

22,352 

1911-12... 

1,011 

Fiscal   year 

1910-11... 

62,391 

Fiscal   year 

1909-10... 

74,137 

Fical    year. 

1908-C9... 

9,370 

Fiscal   vear 

1907-OR... 

Fiscal   year. 

1906-07... 

5,000 

GUAYULE. 

19,235 
13,886 
3,730 


$411,322 
2,162 


.      1,376,085 

Fiscal   year 

1917-18.. 

.     4.307,539 

Fiscal    year 

1916-17.. 

.      2.854.372 

Fiscal   year 

1915-16.. 

.      2.816,068 

1914-15.. 

.      5,111.849 

Fisc-il    year. 

1913-14.. 

.      1.475,804 

Fiscal    vear 

1912-13.. 

.    10.218,191 

1911-12.. 

.    14,238.625 

Fiscal    year 

1910-11.. 

.    19.749.522 

(FIEE). 

Pounds. 

New    York     . 

4.700 

EI    Paso    .... 

47.950 

$413,484 

1.341,095 

764,484 

880,813 

1,441,367 

607.076 

4,345,088 

6,463,787 

10.443.157 

DISTRICTS 

Value. 

$2,162 

8.631 

402,691 


Calendar  year,    1918...      1.376.085  $413,484 

REEXPORTS    OF    GUAYULE. 

To—                                         Pounds.  Value. 

Canada     9,778  $2,936 


JELUTONG. 

(PONTIANAK.) 

IMPORTS  OF  JELUTONG  BY  COUNTRIES  (FREE) 

From —  Pounds.  Value 

EUBOPE— 

England      2,675  $11; 


Totals,    Europe 

North    America — 

Canada    


ounds. 
73.868 


Value. 
$9,756 


BALATA. 

IMPORTS    OF   BALATA    BY    COUNTRIES 


Central  American  States — 

Panama     

West   Indies- 


Dutch     .  .. 
Totals,    North 


Colombia  . 

Ecuador 

Guiana— 


),491 


Totals,  South  America 
Calendar  year,  1918.. 
Fiscal  year,  1917-18... 
Fiscal  year,  1916-17... 
Fiscal  year,  1915-16... 
Fiscal  year.  1914-15... 
Fiscal    vear.    1913-14... 


Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal   year. 


925,576 

1,547,338 

2,449,881 

3,287,445 

2,544,405 

2,472,224 

1,533,024 

1,318,598 

1,517,066 

878.305 

399,003 

1,157,018 

584,582 

799,029 

374,220 


$553,456 
$836,383 
1,278,610 
1,649,452 
996,102 
963,384 
793,126 
766.772 
984,( 
624,702 
196.878 
522,872 
276,756 
305,041 
152,689 


Canada    2,591,012 

Honduras  5 

Cuba    20,663 

Totals,    North    .America     2,611,680 

.•\SIA — 

Straits    Settlements   ...  11,200 

Japan     35 

Totals,    Asia     

Africa—.. 

Stiulh    Africa    

.Totals,    Africa 

Calendar  year,  1918 
Fiscal  year,  1917-18. 
Fiscal  year,  1916-17. 
Fiscal  year,  1915-16. 
Fiscal    year,    1914-15. 


1910-11. 
1909-10., 
1908-09. 
1907-08., 
1906-07. 
1905-06. 
1904-05. 


$441,492' 

4,917 

$446,410 

$2,268 


Fiscal   yea 
Fiscal    yea 


11,235 

$2,278 

800 

$108 

800 

$108 

2,904,234 

$502,176 

3,284,958 

$567,278 

6.406,946 

871,262 

822,561 

5,583,860 

834.440 

5,413,247 

932.904 

875,501 

781,650 

3,622,556 

535,795 

414,861 

2,947,974 

418.738 

4,550,788 

4,084,696 

511,843 

a 

522,902 

New    York    

New   Orleans    

313,182 

$60,673 

-San    Francisco    .... 

in 

Buffalo     

Dakota     

....      1,638,462 

1,859 
34,745 
113,447 

Michigan     ...           ;■ 

St.    Lawrence     ... 

Vermont 

: _ 

Pound.s.  Value. 

York     1,547.338  $836,383 

REEXPORTS   OF  BALATA, 


2,675 
4.051 


Totals,    North    Ameri( 
(OnTH   America — 
Colombia     


$284 
$4,238 


Totals,   .South    America.  16,825 

Asia— 

East  Indies- 
British- 

Straits     Settlem'ts.      6,779,262 

Other   British    28,000 

Dutch     3,099.282 

Japan      2,381 


$522,345 

2,800 

153,479 


Crecce 

S.OOO 

L'.i,ied     Ki 

England 

637,822 

rope     

Totals,     Eu 

652,902 

Japan     ... 

43,644 

Calendar  y 

L-ar,    1918.. 

706,185 

Fiscal    vear 

1917-18.. 

473,915 

1916-17.. 

879.765 

Fiscal    vear 

1915-16.. 

667.168 

Fiscal    vear 

1914-15.. 

1,076,619 

223,983 

Fiscal    vear 

1912-13... 

118,334 

1911-12.. 

62,529 

Fiscal    vear 

Fiscal    vear 

1909-10... 

Fiscal    year 

Fiscal    vear 

1907-08.    . 

1906  07... 

$394,795 
5,443 


474,538 
245,329 
426,735 
127,139 
77,963 
38,423 
235,575 
42,750 
223,907 
18,741 
12,659 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

EXPORTS   OF   RECLAIMED   RUBBER 


Calendar   year,    1918...      2.904,234  $502,176 

SUBSTITUTES,    ELASTICON,    ETC. 

IMPORTS    OF    ELASTICON    AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 
STITUTES   FOR    INDIA    RUBBER    BY 
COUNTRIES     (DUTIABLE). 
From—  Value 
Europe—  °- 
United    Kingdom- 
England    $4,623 

Totals,    Europe $4  623 

.•\si.\ — 

East   Indies- 
British — 

Straits    Settlements 326,474 

Dutch  52.400 


1910-11. 
1909-10. 
1908-09. 
1907-08. 


$378,874 
$383,497 
136,438 
39,815 
16,179 
30,349 
87,642 
97,452 
87,328 
115,601 
114,516 
60,625 
27,000 


Fiscal    ye 

IMPORTS    OF    ELASTICON    AND    SIMILAR    SUB- 
STITUTES   OF   INDIA   RUBBER    BY   CUSTOMS 
DITRICIS    (DUTIABLE). 

„-\«— ,  Value. 

Massachusetts     $4,623 

New    York    265,480 


Calendar   year,    1918 $383,497 

REEXPORTS  OF  ELASTICON  AND  SIMILAR  SUB- 
STITUTES OF  INDIA  RUBBER  BY  COUNTRIES. 

From—  Value. 

United  Kingdom — 

Scotland     

Canada     

Japan    

French    Oceania    


$9,463 
10,891 
45,360 


SCRAP    RUBBER. 

IMPORTS  OF  SCRAP  RUBBER  BY  COUNTRIES 


COUNTRIES. 

Value. 

$20,061 
33,319 

$53,380 

Europe— 

$77,324 
62,760 

378,320 

iu\y".."".: 

137,519 

.    .            .                        143  000 

United   Kingdom- 

.      4,741,202 
.      5,763,925 

Totals,    Europe    

Europe     280,519 

$518,404 
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SCHAP     BITBBER — Continued. 
North    America^ 

Canada     1,390,235 

Central  American  States — 

Costa    Rica    200 

Panama     53.439 

Mexico     S8,S14 

Newfoundland       and 

Labrador     64,205 

West   Indies- 
British — 

Tamaica     1.912 

Trinidad  and  Tabago  6,543 

Other   British    794 

Cuba     585,435 

Dominicati     Republic.  468 

Haiti     150 

Totals,    North    America  2,191,895 
South   Amebica — 

Brazil     473,196 

Colombia    3,428 

Venezuela     635 

Totals,    South    America  477,259 
Oceania— 

British- 
Australia    lO.OOO 

New  Zealand 83,341 

Totals,    Oceania     93,341 

Calendar  year,    1918...  8.526.420 

Fiscal    year,    1917-18...  13.980.303 

Fiscal    year,    1916-17...  20.517.328 

Fiscal   year,    1915-16...  16.371.573 

Fiscal    year,    1914-15    ..  11.006.928 

Fiscal    year,    1913-14...  25.958.261 

Fiscal    vear.    1912-13.    .  43.385.456 

Fiscal    year,    1911-12...  26,293.192 

Fiscal   year.    1910-11...  26.948.000 

Fisc.nl   vear.    1909-10...  37.364.671 

Fiscal   year.    1908-09...  20.497,695 

Fiscal    year,    1907-08...  16,331.035 

Fiscal   year.    1906-07...  29,335.193 


$116,911 

$6,675 


$3,296 


$645,581 
1,019,222 
1,569,448 
1,271,903 
726,914 
2.063,198 
3,709.238 
2.095.605 
2.334.870 
2.998.697 
1.543,267 
1,496,822 
2,607,987 


IMPOSTS     OF     SCRAP     RUBBER     BY     CUSTOMS 
DISTRICTS    (FREE), 


and: 


I  la 


Maryla 

Massachusetts     .  . 
Xeiv    York     .... 

San    Francisco    . 
Southern    Califori 

Washington     

Buffalo     

Chicago      

Michigan     

Ohio     

Calendar  year,    1918...      8.526.420 


EXPORTS  OF  SCRAP  RUBBER  BY  COUNTRIES. 
To—  Pounds.  Value 

Europe — 

Totals,    Europe 8,041  $4,452 

_France      8,041  $4,45; 

Canada    2,923,570  $283,39i 


Pounds. 

Value. 

224,275 

$21,454 

33,630 

56.087 

1,611 

,742,948 

529,933 

54,300 

1,531 

93,341 

3,296 

100 

5 

202,656 

10,501 

296,637 

19,921 

2,534 

194,357 

3,763 

47,057 

2,843 

220.435 

9,954 

159,775 

4,605 

Totals,    North    America     2,923,888  $283,431 


1915-16. 
1914-15. 
191314. 
1912-13. 


2,931,929 
2,117,257 
3.696,661 
3.904,715 
2,422,091 
6.207.672 
7,269.465 
7.336.984 
7.049,729 
6.143.610 
1.071,795 
1,255.789 


Fiscal   year,    1906-07...     4,756,621 


$287,883 
235.811 
415.526 
400,148 
291,421 
598.287 
880.442 
780,188 
723.664 
578.944 
402,897 
449,727 


EXPORTS     or     SCRAP     RUBBER     BY 
DISTRICTS. 


At^ 
Maine  and  Ne« 

Ilampshir 

Pou.^ds. 

2,285 

8,041 

178 

100 

40 

1,330,459 

3.675 

430,055 

841.607 

315.489 

Value. 
$224 

Southern     California     .. 
Buflfalo 

10 
.70.4JO 

19.680 

Michigan".". 

St     Lawrence 

Totals    .... 

2.931,929 

$287,883 

REEXPORTS    OF   SCRAP   RUBBER, 


$16,032 


Calendar  ye 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal  year. 
Fiscal    year. 


ar  1918. 
1917-18. 
1916-17. 
1915-16, 
1914-15. 
1913-14. 
1912-13. 
1911-12. 
1910-11. 
1909-10. 
190809. 
1907-08. 
1906-07. 


58.574 
74.497 
1.626 
9,204 
3,483 
24,295 
87,930 
302,105 


1,231 


215 
734 
373 
2,450 
10,723 
28,196 
43,338 
S,373 
2,093 
2.943 
9,444 


Note. — Details  of  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise by  countries  for  the  calendar  year  1918. 
were  given  on  pages  736,  737  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,   September   1,   1919. 


EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  GOODS,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1918.     (BY  CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS.*) 


From— 
Maine  and  New  Ham 

Value" 

;  $40,791 
7,321 
7,059 

,  2,324,029 
11,581 

' "  '  590 

1,733 

53,164 

17,026 

72.394 

34.618 

145.471 

233 

3 

987.009 

1,965 

262,221 

149.156 

137.420 

Pairs. 

Maryland    

Massachusetts      

New    York    

547',70'3 

?i:;^i^f".:::::;:;: 

Calveston    

Mobile 

923 

New  oriekns".:::::; 

Sabine     .. 

Arizona     

El    Paso    

San    Antonio 

71 
6 
64 

Alaska    

Hawaii                   .  .       .  . 

666 

San    Francisco    ..... 
Southern     California. 
Washinrtnn 

6,390 

Buffalo     ..::.::.; 

Dakota      

7,746 

Duluth    and    Superio 

Michigan     

Montana    and    Idaho 


llCalendar  year  1918.  . 
Fiscal  year,  1917-18.. 
Fiscal  year,  1916-17  . 
Fiscal    year,    1915-16.. 


I 


year. 


Fiscal 

Fiwil 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fiscal 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  vear 

Fiscal  year 

•Expor 
page  737. 

t  States 
1917-18.      P 


1908-09. 
1907-08. 
1906-07- 
1905-06. 
1904-05. 
1903-04. 
1902-03. 
1901-02. 
1900-01. 


$4,525,243 
$4,578,396 
3,532.383 
2.986.953 
1.807.848 
2.372.8S7 
2,605.551 


1.960.825 

1.498.445 

1.347.775 

1.253.369 

1,221,159 

994.100 

880.010 

819.985 

634.146 

365,726 


,5  59.598 
600.455 
720.130 
318.727 


$2,799,116 

$4,861,213 

1.483.379 

1.619.260 

726.765 

279.206 

274,330 

Boots  i 


39.121 
9.278 

71,036 
3,555 
8,322 


Druggists 
Rubber 
Sundries- 


2.001 
2,123 
10,294 


41,748 
5,492 
26,989 


120 

13,033 

74,281 

4,403 

120.852 

26,629 

455,401 

519 

705 

3.371,767 

7,157 

569.827 

119,881 

502,987 

100,172 

348,812 

5,641 


Ma 


Another.'  "  of 'Rubber'.   '   Totals. 
\'alue.  Value.  V'alue. 


1,285,110 
1,244.170 
3.356.484 
1.976.896 
2.219.900 
1.634,258 
2,231,467 
id  Shocs.t 


2,053,560 
834,289 
1,163,953 


Pairs. 
2.545.076 
3.984.332 
3.791,084 
2.396.435 
3.080.253 
2.310.420 
2.693.690 
2,390.539 
2.310.420 
2,307,401 
2.594.708 
1.459,100 


Value. 
$1,502,890 
2.219,430 
1,984,739 
1,292.673 
1,614.290 
1.231.898 
1.505,082 
1,214,342 
1,231,898 
1.056,491 
1,046.315 
724,015 


14.511.621 
13,977,671 
12.330.201 
17.936.227 
4,963.270 
3,505,267 
3,943,220 


$755,888 

1.130.623 

2.547.652 

3,003.077 

576.602 

563.372 

611,458 


$48,712 

21,699 

138,691 

2,994,757 


214 
607,959 
2,097 
127.911 
383.209 
179.204 
20.023 
163.940 


$5,762,079 
6,194.816 
8.265.509 
7.290.345 
3.525.486 
3,453.472 
3,913.036 


3.886.825 
5.115.331 
3.823.956 
3.743.040 
3.729  643 
2.966  144 
2.5"2.375 
3.729.643 
2,299  875 
1,781.941 
1,727,527 


$274,102 

100,603 

818,778 

15,938,961 

16,157 

588 


1,277 

35.076 

228,876 

22.708 

219,031 

73,671 

656,154 

4,435 

1,033 

5,318,502 

14,160 

1.068.247 

769,849 

990,184 

145.357 

720,646 

9,774 

573 

69 


$30,711,233 
32.540.092 
29.875.349 
33.881.964 
13,653,531 
11.008.493 
12,511,548 


fll. 167,289 
10.947,248 
9,060,895 
6.615,074 
6.705,105 
6.214.910 
5.692,385 
4.780817 
6.214.910 

'4.176.351 
3.462,402 
3,017,268 


of   United   SUtes   rubber  goods,   calendar  year   1918,   by  coun 


was   published   in    The    India    Rubber   World,    September    1.    1919, 


separately  after  1912.     tTires  were  not  specifically  reported  before  1910-U.    tl>niggist9' rubber  sundriei  were  not  Bpecifically  reported  before 
'hese   figures   are    given    for  the   calendar   year   ended    December  31,  1918. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

niPOHTS. 

August. 


Unmanufactured —                     Pounds.  Value. 
Crude  rubber: 

DmclTEast    Indies 173,300  £18,699 

French    West    Africa 17,900  2,630 

Gold  Coast    83,8C0  7,166 

Other   African   countries 14,300  1,203 

Peru     

Braril     

British  India   S2,20O  5,573 

Straits    Settlements    and    de- 
pendencies,   including    La- 

buan     1,463,900  165,413 

Federated    Malay    States 584,600  58,704 

Ceylon    and    dependencies. .  .2,580,200  297.652 

Other   countries    221,300  25,833 


156,900       £111,293 


12,200 
54.900 
70,200 
677.300 
716,200 


4,595,700  460,442 

2,779,800  260,110 

1,054.300  104.060 

354,600  33.760 


Totals,    unmanufactured. 5, 192,500  £582,896     11, 

Gutta    pcrcfaa    

Manufactured — 

Boots    and    shoes. .  .dosen  pairs        7.420  £15.339 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Automobile   tires    and    tubes 14,568 

Motorcycles  tires  and   tubes 2,349 

Bicycle   tires  and   tubes 926 

Carriage  tires  and   tubes 

Insulated    wire    


725.300 
32,904 


£52,474 
1,392 

239,952 


Totals 


Waste   and    reclaimed    rubbei 
Manufactured — 

Waterproof    clothing     

Boots    and    shoes. .  .docen  pa 

i>ubmarine    cables    

Carriage  tires  and   tubes 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes.. 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Other   rubber  manufactures.. 


32,904       £312,449 


£24,074 


58,221 
13,470 
31,255 


213,245 
34,442 

102,511 
73,983 
19,911 

252,150 
25,130 

181,037 

272,410 


Totals 


,103,408    £1,198,893 


Unmanuf, 

Crude   rubbe 

To    Belgiu 


1,569,400  £169,936 

Italy     721,200  78,315 

United  States".; ;:;■.:;!  'i^isOO  "Sjes 

Other    countries    272,900  27,746 


£189,465 
195,419 
164,033 


Totals     2,608,000       £281,162 

Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber 

Gutta   percha    90O  223 


£1,016,030 
2,022 
16,592 


Boots    and    shoes.  .  .docen  pi 

Insulated    wire    

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. 
Bicycle   tires    and    tubes. 


£12 
'  5',978 


■age 


and  tubes. 


ITIi 

1919. 

'Pounds. 

Value! 

tounds. 

Value. 

86,874 
436,362 

$38,450 
198,176 

242,991 
579,034 

$108,856 
226,144 

92,543 

1,234,282 

5,980 

46,119 

476,765 

3:514 

1,195,633 

520,646 

RUBBER     STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPOBTS  OF  CETIDE  AND  MANUFACTUBED  B.UBBEK. 


Unmanufactured — free 
Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

From    United    Kingdom 

United    States    

British  East  Indies; 

Straits   Settlement's.     1 
Other  countries  ..  . 

Totals     1,856,041  $763,024 

Rubber,    recovered     191.277  $33,065 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods.  825  867 

Hard   rubber   tubes 14,231 

Rubber,  powdered,  and   rubber 

or  gutta  percha   scrap 411,918  31,486 

Rubber  thread,   not   covered..  2,588  3,822 

Rubber  substitute   91,381  19,384 

Totals    697,989  $102,855 

Chicle    49,018  $34,075 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

Boots  and  shoes $15,176 

Waterproofed    clothing 20,002 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 39,105 

Gloves   and   hot-water   bottles (') 

Tires    101,499 

Other  manufactures 161,585 

Totals    $337,367 

'  Included  in  "Other  manufactures." 


2,017,658  $855,046 
492.265  $72,995 
14,375  5,547 


$89 
175 


,452 

$12,696 
19,004 
36,823 
2,708 

162,652 
69,506 

$303,389 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AM)  FOBEIGN  BUBBER  G00D8. 


Crude   and   waste    rubber 

Waste    

Manufactured — 


1918. 

1919.            ' 

Produce 

Reexports 

Produce 

Reexports 

of 

Canada. 

Goods. 

Canada. 

Good.. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 
$191 

$2,385 

37,790 

24,103 

7,823 

37,321 

437 

169,462 

3.659 

6,315 

538 

186 

73,089 

3,596 

666,805 

8,824 

9 

2,085 

9.384 

4,974 

18,930 

1.631 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

HPhere  has  been  hardly  any  change  in  the  rubber  scrap  market 
*■  since  a  month  ago.  Manufacturers  have  been  buying  in 
small  lots,  the  interest  being  centered  around  boots  and  shoes 
and  standard  auto  tires. 

Price  changes  in  the  list  since  last  month  show  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  advance  in  boots  and  shoes,  a  decline  of  one  cent  in  standard 
white  auto  tires  and  three-eighths  in  solid  truck  tires,  otherwise 
the  list  is  unchanged. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DEXJVERED. 

October  25,  1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic   tops    , lb.  .01     @ 

Boots  and  shoes lb.  .08J|@     .08J4 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .06'A@     .0644 

Untrimmed  arctics lb.  .OSH@ 

HABD  BUBBEB: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  .01      @ 

No.  1,  bnght  fracture lb.  .23     @      .24 

INNEB  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    packing lb.  .19     @     .20 

No.    2     lb.  .10J4@     .lOJi 

Red     lb.  .10     @     .1054 

MECHANICALS: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.    1 lb.  .03'A@     .04 

No.     2 lb.  .03      @ 

Car    springs    lb.  .03J^@      .04 

Heels    lb.  .03     @     .03^4 

Horse-shoe    pads    lb.  .03     @     .03H 

Horse,    air   brake lb.  .04J4@ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  .0154@     .01^ 

garden     lb.  .01'A@     .OIH 

Insulated  wire  stripping,   free  from  fiber lb.  .03  ^@     .04 

Matting     lb.  .Ol'A@     .01 J4. 

Red    packing     lb.  .OS'A®     .06 

Red    scrap.    No.    1 lb.  .09     @     .10 

No.    2    lb.  .06}i@     .07Ji 

.10     @     .11 
OS     @     .09 
TIRES; 

PNEUMATIC — 

Auto    peelings,    No.    1 lb.  .07     @     .08 

No.    2 lb.  .05     @     .05K 

Bicycle      , lb.  .03      @      .0354 

Standard    white    auto tb.  .OSH®     .03Ji 

Standard    mixed    auto lb.  .04      @ 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    lb.  .03     @ 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb.  .05     @     .0SJ4 

.SOLID — • 

Carriage     lb.  .04     <a     .04Ji 

Irony    ,.lb.  .01      @ 

Truck     lb.  .03J4@      03^ 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

IN  October  after  hovering  around  32  cents  for  a  time  with  sharp' 
fluctuations,  the  spot  price  for  middling  uplands  cotton  ad- 
vanced steadily  and  reached  36.60  cents  on  October  24.  Specula- 
tion was  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  crop  would  be  even 
shorter  than  the  government  estimate  and  that  the  quality  would 
be  poor.  Rain  and  bad  weather  spoiled  the  cotton  and  interfered 
with  picking  the  cotton  in  season,  while  the  insect  pests  abounded, 
the  boll  weevil  appearing  further  north  than  ever  before.     The- 
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demand  is  very  great  and  the  prospect  is  that  prices  will  be  ex- 
tremely high. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  been 
larger  than  was  expected  for  the  crop  was  good,  though  the  staple 
was  shorter  than  usual  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  native  trick 
of  cutting  off  the  water  in  order  to  force  the  boll  to  open  early. 
The  high  price  offered  offset  in  some  degree  English  competition. 

From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  October,  prices  advanced 
sharply  but  later  in  the  month  the  market  fell  off,  medium  Sakel- 
larides  bring  quoted  58V4  cents  and  medium  uppers  at  56  cents. 

A.MERiCAN-EGypTWN.  Arizona  has  yielded  the  largest  crop 
yet  produced,  but  this,  combined  with  imported  Egyptian,  will 
not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  due  to  the  shortage  of  Sea  Island 
cotton.  A  fair  amount  of  this  cotton  has  been  marketed  and  the 
demand,  although  somewhat  restricted,  continues  to  take  care  of 
the  output  of  all  gins.  Prices  have  held  steadily  around  68  and 
70  cents   for  the  best  grades. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  Sea  Island  cotton  conditions  show  no 
change,  with  an  exceedingly  small  crop  in  prospect.  The  govern- 
ment estimate  of  15,000  bales  will  probably  be  reduced  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Good  grades  are  demanding  very  high  prices. 
Probably  a  good  grade  of  average  extra  choice  could  be  bought 
for  70  cents. 

Tke  Fabrics.  The  market  is  very  strong.  Increased  produc- 
tion of  tires  and  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop,  with  the  in- 
creased shortage  in  long  staple,  make  it  impossible  for  the  mills 
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to  meet  the  demand.    The  product  is  sold  substantially  to  the  end 
of  1920. 

Other  Fabrics.  A  like  excess  of  demand  over  supply  prevails 
with  other  cotton  fabrics.  For  waterproofing  materials,  for 
sheetings,  for  hose  and  belting,  for  drills  and  ducks  it  is  the  same 
story  of  goods  very  scarce  and  deliveries  for  next  year  only. 
Asbestos  cloth  and  yarns  are  hard  to  get;  there  are  almost  no^ 
imports  from  England  and  none  from  Germany. 

NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

October  25,    1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2J^   lbs.  iq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      It,.     $0.85     & 

2'/,    lbs.   sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  instr- 

BUELAPS:  """     '"■  "^     » 

32— 7-ouncc    100  yordj '12.50     a 

32 — Sounce    *  1 3.50     @ 

40 — 7Hounce    '14.15     @ 

40 — 8-ounce    '14.25      @ 

40— 10-ounce    '18.00     @ 

40— lOJ^ounce    '18.25     @ 

45— 7}^-ounce    '16.85     @ 

45— 8-ounce    '17.00     @ 

45— 9!4-ounce    None 

48— 10-ounce    '20.00     @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch   2.0O-yard    yard        .37J4@ 

40-inch   2.47-yard    30!4@ 

52-inch    1.90-yard    4852  @ 

52-inch   1.95-yard    48J4@ 

60-inch    l.S2yard    62     @ 

DUCK: 

(  ARWAGE  CLOTH  : 

38-inch    2.0O-vard    enameling    duck yard        .3714  01 

38-inch    1.74-yard    ". . . .         .43     @ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce      9254» 

72-inch     17.21-ounce     .9654® 

MECHANICAL  : 

Hose     pound'     .65     & 

Belting    •     .65     @ 

HOLLANDS,  M-INCH: 

Acme     yard'     .30     @ 

Endurance     •     .38     @ 

Penn    *     .46      @ 

OSNABITEGS: 

40-inch   2.35-yard    yard        .29J4@ 

40-inch  2.48-yard    2854@ 

37  Ji -inch    2.42-yard     20     @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS: 

cotton  : 

Bombazine    64    x    60    water-repellent yard         .23  & 

60  X  48  not  water-repellent 20  (3 

Cashmeres,   cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 95  Ob 

Twills    64    X    72 43  & 

64    X    102    45  @ 

Twill,    mercerized,    36-inch 45  @ 

Tweed     .60  @     .70 

printed    24  @ 

Plaids   60    x    48 21  @ 

56   X    44 20  @ 

Repp    45  @     .50 

Surface  prints  60  x   48 21!^@ 

64    X    60 24  @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN     FABRICS     SPECIALLY     PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN   AND   FANCIES  : 

63-inch,    3J<;    to    T/i    ounces yard       1.30     @   3.50 

36-inch,  2y,   to  5  ounces 75     @   1.90 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING    (UNION    AND    COTTON)  : 

63-inch.    2   to   4   ounces yard        .90     @  1.85 

36-inch,    2    to   4    ounces 55     @    1. 10 

nOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS  : 
36-inch,   4yi    to   8   ounces yard        .65     @   1.50 

DOMESTIC   WOVEN    PLAID   LININGS    (COTTON)  : 

.!6-inch,    3M    to   5    ounces 21      @     .32 

SHEETINGS: 

40-inch.     2.35-yard     yard        .30H@ 

40-inch.     2.50-yard     i 28!4@ 

40-inch,     2.70-yard     26'A  @ 

40-inch,    2.85-yard     25     H 

4frinch,     3.15-yard     28     @ 

40-inch,     3.60-yard     i 24     @ 

JACKET: 

Delaware    yard        -JO     ® 

Schuykill    i V"'^        -37     @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard        .57J4@ 

Schappe,     36.inch     75     @ 
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TIHE  FABRICS: 


Sea   Island,   combed pound  1.60 

Egyptian,   combed    1,40 

Egyptian,    carded    1.30 

Peelers,  combed   i.4£. 

Peelers,    carded    I.OO 


SEA    ISLAND    CROP    MOVEMENT. 


riedi: 


Stock   on  hand.   August   1,    1919: 

From  August  1,   1919,  to 

Savannah.    4,901;    Charleston,    90 

Received  at  Savannah   (gross) 

^Received  at    Charleston 

OCTO 

BER   31, 
...bales 

1919-20. 

1919. 
4,991 

1,793 

591 

2,907 

10,282 
5,474 

4,808 
5.291 

1918-19. 

15,764 
2,304 
1,680 

21,858 
9.938 

11,920 
6,094 

•Stock  October  31,  1919: 

Savannah   4,215:    Charle 

ston    593 
to  date. 

To 

■Savannah     

<;harleston     

Jacksonville     

Total    

■1918-19     

Great 
144 

Contin 
238 

238 

nt. 

North 
Mills. 
1,863 
88 
2,907 

4,858 
9,144 

South 
Mills. 
378 

378 
650 

Total 

2,479 

88 

2,907 

5.474 
9,938 

•Increase.     tDecrease. 

(.Compiled  by  John  Malloch  &  Co.,  Savannah,  Georgia.) 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

NEW   YORK. 

JN  COMMON  with  other  important  industries  the  rubber  trade  is 
suffering  from  the  abnormal  freight  and  labor  conditions  preva- 
lent. In  New  York  movement  of  all  water-borne  freight  has 
been  stopped  for  weeks.  These  conditions  have  stimulated  de- 
mand for  spot  stocks  and  raised  prices.  In  some  lines  production 
is  very  much  oversold  and  deliveries  postponed. 

Aniline  Oil.  Almost  impossible  to  obtain  at  present  from  spot 
;Stock.  Futures  are  booked  so  far  that  manufacturers  cannot 
name  a  price  or  promise  deliveries  a  month  or  six  weeks  ahead. 

Barytes.  Stocks  very  low  owing  to  shipments  being  tied  up 
by  harbor  strikes. 

Benzol.  Spot  stock  at  great  premium,  because  supply  in  quan- 
itities  is  practically  off  the  market  on  account  of  the  steel  strike. 

Golden  Antimony.    In  great  demand  with  supply  very  short. 

Magnesia,  Heavy  Calcined.  Stocks  short,  manufacturers 
oversold  and  in  some  cases  closed  down  because  raw  supplies 
£annot  be  obtained  owing  to  freight  and  labor  troubles. 

MoNTAN  Wax.  The  first  shipments  since  five  years  ago  have 
.arrived  at  this  port  and  are  now  available. 

Sulphur.     General  advance  in  all  grades  since  October  1. 

Whitings.  Held  at  a  premium  because  stocks  are  very  low  as 
shipments  are  tied  up  by  the  longshoremen's  strike. 

NEW    TORK    fttlOTATIONS. 
October  25,   1919. 
Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
/.CCELEHATOHS.    OKGAUIC. 

.Vcderator.    N.    C.    C ,6.     jq.SO     @ 

Accelerene,  New  York ,b.       4,75      g, 

A«elemal      ,4  55     ^ 

Aldehyde    ammonia   crystals /6.       j  00     @    1  25 

A"ili"e    oi"    lb.         .32     @      '.33'A 

^='«""«    lb.        .55     @     .70 

Hexamethylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb.         .93     @   1.05 


„,.         ^      .,.  ,                         lb.  $2.50     @   2.75 

Th.ocarbaml.de   ,(,.  55      @       55 

ACCELERATORS,     INORGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    ;b.  .10!4@ 

subhmed    blue    (bbls.)     ;(,.  08^@ 

sublimed   white    (bbls.)    ,i.  ,o8'4@ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb  09     @ 

Y.T-   """T    ">.  ^02     @     .0254 

Litharge,  domestic  ;£,_  Qg^g, 

sublimed     ;(,  jq     @ 

Magnesium,    carbonate     ;j.  .,2^@ 

calcined    heavy     (Thistle) /(,.  .n      @ 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  35     @ 

Magnesium  oxide ,(,  g;      @ 

'^^K""''^   lb.  .04     @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) ;j,.  03     @ 

glacial,   99  per  cent    (carboys) lb.  .12     @ 

Cresylie    (97%    straw    color) g„,.  .77     ^       ^0 

Muriatic    20  degrees   ^,,  ,  „     @   3  Qg 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    ,^„  1920     @ 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic   soda,    76   per   cent    (bbls.) ib.  .05      @ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.)     ;^  03^^ 

COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered    ,,,  q; 

granulated    ;^  q,     ^ 

Carbon    black     (sacks,     factory) /^  ,3      @ 

f^""     •,•- '■'■'■lb.  :06     @     .15 

?"">',  "^^''   lb.  .16     @     .30 

^^"pft  ■■•■•; "'■  -'5  @ 

Oil  soluble  aniline  ,,,  1  „     « 

3,^^"""-^ ::::::;:;:::/6;  fynt 

^°''^"     /*.  .25     @     .35 

Ultramarine":::::::: f,  ■"  ?  •" 

Brown:                         ""•  -'8     @     -40 

Iron    oxide    ,j,  ^3      ^     ^^^ 

sienna,    Itaian,    raw    and    burnt lb.  .osy,@     .12 

(Jraber    Turkey,  raw  and  burnt ,i.  .05      @     .06 

J*     !»■  .02/.!     .03JS 

^''^°'"^'  '■'=■'1'    'b.  .35      @     .40 

"    ,'""    Jb.  .40     @     .SO 

""''   ••■■; lb.  .50     @     .60 

^oxideof^X^[;;^-(casks);:;;;;;;;:::::;:::::;;^:  fs  I  il 

^nlimCn^:S|riufr^'of(S?^::::::::::{^:  -f  |  •" 

golden   sulphurel    (States) /(,.  .jg     | 

red  sulphuret    (States)    lb.  .25      @ 

vermilion    su  phuret    ih  5?      S 

fnXT'  '"^  -'pwde..' ....;;;:::;;;::/t  il  I 

Toiuidini'ioner::::: it-  ,-?^^'f 

Iron  oxide,   reduced  .  grades  '  i !  i  i  i  i  i  i  i, !  i  i  i ; ! ;  ]  [  ]  ]  fb.  'f,     % 

Soani.h            ^"'■'    ''"*'"    ■ ">■  -'6      I 

7eneian "'"  -"^J^® 

oiisoiubie-aniHneir^d-:::::::::::::::::;;:;:;;!  .f,  %  •<"•« 

Oximony    .°.".T. .  !  !  i ; {^  '•"      @ 

^Vermilion,    English,   pale,    medium,' 'dark."  I.' .' .'i  .'i  .'i /ft!  1:55     |    ,55 

Aluminum    bronze,    C.    P ;j,  55      ^ 

Lithopone.     domestir^."^:. . ! !  !  ] '■''■' ''-i  4?     I       „„/ 

RrbelU'eYi?tl;ite'"'°^^^^  ^"^      @      -"^^ 

Zinc   cxidc.^H^rseh'eadVlc^.s'carlokd.'facVo'ryV:''''''''  'O^'^®     -Ofi** 

..'?^  •''rf       '*•  "9     @     .095i 

bl-ecial       ;fc.  .09!^®     .091i 

French    process,    red    real lb.  .09'Aia,      09ii 

g'-'^.en    se.il     lb.  .10'A@     .'lOM 

(States)                                 "^'     {?■  •"^^®     •"« 

Azo,    ZZZ.    lead' 'free' '(less' 'carload' 'fac;  ■''^'^'® 

ZZ,  nnd'eT5'%  ' I'e'ad'e'd  '('less  'carlo'a'd  '^'^^  "^ 

Z,     8-l'?rieaded"(ress"c'a'r'lo'a''d  ■"^^^^ 

Yellow:                                          '^"'""^    '^-  •085^© 

Cadmium,    sulphide,   yellow,   light,   orange Ib.      2.00     @ 

Chrome,    light    and    mediu'm.' .' .".' .' .' i ." ::  ;  .-J  !  I :;:  i  [  jt  '.^     I 

Oil,  so^^^Le';-:;;::,:::::::;:::::;::;::^:   ,To  I  '"^^ 

Zmc    chromate     lb.  .40     | 
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COMPOUNDING    INGREDIENTS. 

Alimiinum    flake     ton  @. 

Aluminum     oxide     /^.  '.IS  <3> 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .1314®      14 

Asbestine    (carloads)     , (on  25.00  @ 

Asbestos    (bags)     tan  35.00  @ 

.Avoilas    compound     lb.  .16  @ 

Barium,  carbonate,     precipated     ton  65.00  @ 

sulphide,    precipitated     ton  .07  @ 

dust     /*.  .C3H@ 

Barytes,  pure     white     ton  31.00  @33.00 

Barytes,  off  color ton  18.00  @20.00 

uniform    floated     ton  31.00  @33.0O 

Basof  or     lb.  .04  (a 

Blanc    fixe     lb.  .04  @ 

Bone    ash     lb.  .05  @ 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05  @     .05^4 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04  @     .0454 

China  clay,     domestic     tor  8.50  @20.00 

imported      /or,  18.00  @23.50 

Shawnee      ton  15.00  @ 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53  @ 

Cotton  linters,   clean   mill    run,   f.   o.   b.    factory lb.  .04  @ 

Fossil    flour    (powdered )     ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)      ton  65.00  @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03  @ 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  .35  @     .40 

medium     lb.  .16  @     .28 

low    grade     lb.  .12  ©     .15 

Graphite,   flake    (400-pound   bbl.) /*.  .10  @     .30 

amorphous     lb.  .04  @     .08 

Ground   glass    FF.    (bbls.)    lb.  .03  (a 

Infusorial   earth    (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted)     ton  65.00  & 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  .16  @ 

Mica,    powdered     lb.  .03>4@     .05 

Pumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05  @ 

Rotten    stone,    powdered i...lb.  .02^4®      .04K' 

Rub-R-Glu     lb.  *.20  @     .25 

Silex    (silica    ton  22.00  @40.0O 

Starch,  powdered  corn    (carload,  bbls.) cwt.  5.84  @ 

(carload,  bags) cwt.  5.62  @ 

Talc,    powdered    soapsione fun  15.50  @17.50 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton  25.00  @ 

Tyrelith ' ton  85.00  @ 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     cwt.  .80  @     .90 

Columbia     cwt.  .80  @ 

commercial      cwt.  1.25  (a 

English   clilTstone    cwt.  2.00  @ 

Rilders    cwt.  1.35  @ 

Paris,    white.    American cwt.  1.75  @ 

Quaker     <ra*.  .70  @     .80 

Wood    pulp,    imported lb.  .03'/i@ 

Wood  flour,  .'\merica..    ton  36.00  @38.00 

MINEBAI,    BUBBER. 

Gilsonite     ton  57.50  @ 

Genasco  (carloads,    factory)     ton  55.00  @ 

(less  carloads,   factorv) ton  57.00  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon     ton  30.00  @ 

K-X     to»i*120  00  @ 

K.  M.   R ton  '40.00  @6O.0O 

M.    R.    X . . . ., ton  lOO.OO  @ 

Pioneer,  carload,    tactory    ton  50.00  @ 

less    carload,    factory ton  55.00  @ 

Raven    M.    E ton  .50  (a>     .70 

Refined    Elaterite     ton  175.00  @ 

Richmond     , ton  75.00  (ffi 

No.    64    ton  4S.0O  @ 

318/320  M.  P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00  S 

Robertson,   M.    R.    .Special    (carloads,    factory  I ton  80  00  (Si 

M.    R.    (carloads,   factory) ton  55.00  w  60.00 

Rubpron    (carloads,    factory) ton  50.00  m 

(less    car,    factory; ton  60.00  (S 

W«lpole  rubber   flnx    (factorv i lb.  .05  @ 


Caitor,    No.    1.   U.   .S.    V lb.        .22     @ 

No.  3,  U.   S.  P lb.        .20     @ 

Com,  refined  Argo    cwt.  23.76     @ 

Cotton     '?•        .23     «> 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) *.        .21     @ 

Glycerole     lb.        .55     @ 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads)    gal-       1.72     @ 

Linseed   compound    gal.      *.85     @ 

Palm    (Niger)     o.        .17     @ 

Peanut    i '?.        .21  Vj® 

Petrolatum     lb.        .0654  @ 

Petroleum    grc.ise    lb.        .04.M@ 

Pine,  steam  distilled...., gal-        .90     @1.25 

Rapeseed,  refined     «<■,'•       '*"     '" 

blown     lb.        .22     W 

Rosin    bbl.  18.00     @ 

Soya    bean     lb.        .18     @ 

Tar    «"'■        -35     @     .40 

SEaiNS  AMD   PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum     ">•         -55     @ 

Tar     retort  **'•  14.75     @1S.OO 

kiln **'•  14.25     @14.7S 

Pitch,  Burgundy      lb.        .09     @ 

coal    tar    lb.        .03'4@ 

pine   tar    '*•        .0354 (» 


gr.iiiulalcd    lb.  None 

„     .  f"s.V'     lb.  None 

gosin,    K     bbl.  19.50     (2 

Shellac,    hnr    nr.n.u-                      lb.  1.25     9  1. 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone     (98.99    per    (int.    .himis) lb.  .15      @ 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  1.15     @ 

Benzol,    water    white gal.  .25     @     . 

Beta-naphthol,  resublimed     lb.  1.00     @ 

ordinary    grade     lb.  .48     @ 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)      lb.  .0554®     .' 

tetrachloride     (drums)     /*.  .10     @     . 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal.  .2454® 

"3    @    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gaj.  None 

68  @   70  degrees  (.steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) ..gal.  .2354® 

Toluol,    pure    gal.  .26     @     . 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  1.71      @ 

wood gal.  1.65     @ 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .30     ® 

Xylol,    pure     gal.  .35     @     . 

commercial     gal.  .30     ®     . 

srssTiTincES. 

Black    1...... lb.  .1054®     . 

White    lb.  .12     @     . 

Brown     lb.  ,15      @      . 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09     ®     .: 

White    factice /*.  .11      ®     . 

Paragol   sift   and    medium    (carloads) ctat.  18.50     ® 

hard    ucwt.  18.08     @ 

VULCANIZING     INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .52     @     . 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .1354® 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .06      @     .i 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.15     @ 

pure    soft     (carloads) cmt.  3.20     @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     @ 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,    while /*.  .65     @     J 

ceresin,    white     lb.  .15     @     . 

carnauba      lb.  .47     ®     . 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60     @ 

green     /t.  .75     @ 

Montan     'fr.  .33     ® 

substitute lb.  .20     @     . 

liar.iffine,  refined  118/120  ra.  p.    (cases) lb.  .0754® 

123/125  m.  p.    (cases) lb.  .07«® 

128/130  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .08^© 

•Nominal. 


HEVEA  IN  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 

In  southern  Nigeria  the  Hevea  brasilicnsis  seems  to  have  he- 
come  accHmatized.  According  to  the  "Nigeria  Gazette,"  300  five- 
year-old  trees  in  the  Sapele  district  yielded  an  average  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  dry  rubber  in  1911.  In  1912  four-year-old 
trees  at  Ebrite  gave  an  average  of  seven  pounds,  while  from 
September,  1916,  to  December,  1917,  1,000  eleven-year-old  trees 
at  Agege  yielded  4,337  pounds. 


Tr'in  of  Fifty-Thbeb  Carloads  Containing  8,435,000 
OF  Cribe  RtnnER  I"orw.m>ded  Ovbk  rriE  I.Eitirri  Vau.kv 
TO  The  Goodvear  Tire  Si  Rubber  Co..  .Vkkh.n,  Ohio,  bv 
Williams    Supply    .\oe.vcy.    Inc.,    Nbw     Vork    City. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 
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FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES^    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

*Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices.  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,   Montreal,    Ottawa.    Ft.   William.   Winnipeg.    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgar^,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealand,    British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland   and  South   Africa 


ESTABLISHED   1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  IS 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Scii.^..i    Stopple    and    Comblnatlcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preiervers  and  similar  articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


PAT'D  JULY  e-Oa.MAR.SfJt.OTHEIiPAVS  PENDING 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE.  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted   Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of  Diving  Apparatus  to  United  States  Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,k. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


r. 
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ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
;ACOBnx  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS   IN 

THE  iBRITISH  EMPIRE 

12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants  28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 

Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTURE8S    OF 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


EXCELLEREX 

ZINC  OXIDE— LITHOPONE 

ALSO   A  COMPLETE  LINE   OF 

CHEMICALS,  PIGMENTS  AND  COLORS 

FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE 

Katzenbach    &    Bullock 
Company 

96  William  St.  New  York,  N.  V. 

Boston  Trentuu  Mon^.real  Akron 

Chicago  San   Framcisco 


BOSS^'  CO^JPLINGS 

?o;  'team,  \ir  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BE  i  j'  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


.ipud 


Iron  Pip« 
Thread 


Clamp 


Improved 
Feature* 


Every  Rubber  Manufacturer  and  Jobber  should  know  this  coupUaff 
and   have   our   prices.  ^ 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  S 
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ECOVERING  TRE.'^SURE  FROM  SUNKEN  SHIPS  has  always 

been  a  fascinating  theme  for  the  romancers  and 
the  novelists,  and  yet  it  now  promises  to  have  its  prac- 
tical side.  Among  the  millions  of  dollars  of  cargoes  sunk 
by  the  Germans  in  their  campaign  of  ruthlessness  on  the 
high  seas  were  large  consignments  of  rubber  in  both  the 
crude  and  the  manufactured  state.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
of  all  articles  other  than  metals,  rubber  is  best  adapted  to 
remain  submerged  for  a  considerable  time  and  yet  be 
serviceable  when  recovered.  At  last  accounts,  the  Brit- 
ish had  succeeded  in  raising  210  ships  and  recovering 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cargoes,  despite  the  painstaking 
manner  in  which  the  Germans  sunk  them  and  endeavored 
to  render  them  useless  for  all  time. 

Now  that  the  salvagers  can  work  without  interruption 
in  vicinities  where  the  depth  of  water  does  not  preclude 
such  operations,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  large 
amount  of  sunken  cargoes  may  not  be  brought  to  the 
surface  intact.  Entire  ships  have  been  raised,  and  a 
5  vast  number  were  sunk  in  depths  where  it  is  very  possible 
-       to  recover  their  cargoes.     It  is  even  said  to  be  feasible 


in  the  case  of  the  Lusitania,  which  went  down  in  270 
feet  of  water  with  immense  amounts  of  valuables  in  her 
hold,  although  the  ship  itself  will  probably  always  re- 
main where  the  marine  murderers  sent  her. 


JAPANESE    RUBBER    AMBITIONS. 

Tii.\T  J.\pAXE.sE  RUBiJER  .M.\NL-F..\cTURERs  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
war  is  indicated  by  the  activity  which  is  displayed  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  throughout  the  Flowery  King- 
dom. Their  accessibility  to  the  rubber  plantations  of  the 
Far  East  has  enabled  them  to  secure  raw  material  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  put  full  steam  ahead  in  manufacturing 
and  the  inventive,  or  imitative  faculties  of  the  Nipponese 
have  been  given  abundant  opportunity  for  development, 
as  the  list  of  inventions  published  in  the  current  Japanese 
rubber  periodicals  indicate.  The  "Gonm-Shimpo-Sha"  de- 
votes several  columns  in  each  issue  to  inventions  credited 
to  enterprising  citizens  of  the  Mikado's  realms,  some  of 
them,  doubtless  but  improvements,  or  adaptations  of 
American  and  English  articles  on  the  market,  but  their 
being  put  forth  with  the  Japanese  trade-mark  is  sufficient 
to  give  them  more  than  an  equal  chance  with  the  products 
of  their  Anglo-Saxon  commercial  rivals. 

Automobiles  are  of  course  plentiful,  but  the  pneumatic- 
tired  jinrikisha  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  The  demand 
for  jinrikisha  pneumatic  tires  has  been  extraordinary,  as 
the  reports  of  the  tire  firms  indicate.  There  is  a  healthy 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  rubber  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Osaka  and  those  of  Tokio.  Some  very 
interesting  comments  on  the  condition  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry in  Japan  are  contained  in  "The  Japanese  Rubber 
World"  under  the  caption  "Peace  and  the  Rubber  In- 
dustry." 

"It  is  a  fact,"  says  that  paper,  "that  rubber  manufac- 
turing and  the  'industry  in  general  is  progressing  rapidly 
throughout  Japan.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  trade  is  of  an  enduring  character.  The  price  of  rub- 
ber articles  is  cheaper  than  similar  articles  fashioned  of 
leather,  fabric  or  wood,  particularly  in  regard  to  cloth- 
ing. Particular  attention  should  be  paid  by  Japanese 
business  men  and  manufacturers  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  plantation  rubber  industry.  Enterprises  of  this  kind 
fostered  by  Japanese  capital  should  be  pushed  with  all 
speed.  Rubber  in  the  future  is  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  many  materials  used  in  this  kingdom  and  now  that 
peace  is  at  hand  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  prepare 
for  the  conditions  that  will  ensue  with  the  establishment 
of  peace.  Having  been  on  a  war  basis  for  so  long,  the 
world  is  unprepared  for  the  peace  situation.  But  the  con- 
ditions in  the  rubber  business  are  good  and  the  prospects 
are  excellent.  .\  big  change  is  destined  to  be  wrought  in 
the  rubber  business  in  the  future.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
will  take  the  surplus  rubber  supply  of  the  world  two 
years  to  replace  the  lack  of  the  raw  material  in  Germant 
and  Austria  caused  by  the  war.  Similar  conditions  ex- 
ist in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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"While  Europe  has  been  fighting,  we  have  been  de- 
veloping our  rubber  manufacturing  industries.  Our 
producers  have  easy  access  to  the  rubber  plantations  of 
the  East  and  they  have  increased  their  products  despite 
the  British  export  duties." 


GERMAN    SYNTHETIC    ASPHALT. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  Dr.  Zimmer, 
the  director  of  the  A.  G.  Johannes  Jeserich,  at 
Charlottenburg,  Germany,  has  worked  out  a  process 
patented  in  all  the  principal  countries  for  the 
production  of  synthetic  asphalt  which  will  render 
Germany  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  this  material. 
.\  new  company  known  as  the  Gesellschaft  Synthetischer 
Asphalt  m.  b.  h.,  has  been  organized  to  exploit  the 
invention  and  a  factory  is  being  erected  at  Velten  near 
Berlin,  but  unsettled  conditions  in  Germany  render  it 
uncertain  when  production  will  begin.  The  new  inven- 
tion may  mean  mineral  rubber  and  open  the  field  for  a 
variety  of  plastics. 


INDUSTRIAL     TRAINING    AND     APPRENTICESHIP. 


THE  I'di.icv  OF  liiK  War  Dei'.\rt.me.vt  in  urging  man- 
ufacturers, as  a  help  toward  relieving  industrial 
unrest  and  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living,  to  undertake 
industrial  training  for  their  workers  while  at  the  same 
time  paying  them  a  living  wage  during  their  period  of 
apprenticeship,  has  much  to  commend  it.  Increased  pro- 
duction is  the  greatest  need  of  the  day.  That  it  means 
lower  prices  is  axiomatic,  and  that  it  must  come  through 
greater  individual  efficiency  is  self-evident. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  6,000,000  workers  are  re- 
quired in  American  factories  to  do  what  4,500,000  could 
do  if  well  trained.  This  means  that  the  average  worker 
is  only  75  per  cent  efficient.  By  intensive  government 
training,  thousands  of  unskilled  men  in  many  trades  were 
turned  into  skilled  workers  in  a  short  time  during  the 
war,  and  the  same  method  will  produce  similar  results 
under  corporate  management. 

Industrial  training  is  the  logical  way  to  improve  the 
situation,  and  manufacturers  are  the  proper  persons  to 
undertake  it.  This  imposes  a  heavy  initial  expense  on 
the  part  of  employers,  but  leading  firms  in  the  metal, 
shoe  and  numerous  other  trades  that  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment agree  that  it  is  a  profitable  investment.  Usu- 
ally the  workers  more  than  pay  for  themselves  while 
learning.  In  the  rubber  industry  the  plan  has  given  ex- 
cellent results,  especially  in  training  women  engaged  in 
footwear,  drug  sundry,  mechanical  and  sporting  goods 
factories,  and  may  well  be  m.ore  generally  extended  to 
work  done  by  men. 

Employers  everywhere  respond  eagerly  to  a  sound  plan 
of  industrial  training  because  it  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  position,  earning  power  and 
living  conditions.  Manufacturers  begin  to  realize  that 
it    increases    plant    productivity    in    both    quantity    and 


quality  through  greater  efficiency  rather  than  expendi- 
ture ;  that  it  produces  leaders  to  take  charge  of  work 
requiring  skill  and  intelligence,  and  makes  for  content- 
ment among  operating  forces.  They  see  that  raising  the 
level  of  skill  and  education  of  their  workers  is  building 
the  greatest  future  bulwark  of  American  industry. 


FADS    IN    INDUSTRY. 

IT  IS  A  CERTAIN  SIGN  OF  PROGRESS  that  managers  of  in- 
dustrial plants  from  time  to  time  have  tried  out 
various  systems  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  out- 
put and  improving  the  standard  of  both  the  workmen  and 
managers.  Perhaps  some  of  them  when  subjected  to 
close  scrutiny  might  have  been  termed  fads,  but  others  ■ 
have  been  productive  of  real  good  and  there  is  reason 
for  the  belief  that  eventually  a  summary  of  these  experi- 
ments will  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  proved  standardized 
system. 

First  came  the  epidemic  of  cost  keeping.  When  this 
was  at  its  height  any  reasonably  intelligent  clerk  with  a 
good  address  could  get  the  job  of  installing  a  cost  sys- 
tem. It  lasted  until  managers  of  plants  realized  they 
were  spending  more  time  in  ascertaining  the  costs  of  their 
work  than  in  improving  their  production  methods.  Some 
of  these  systems  survived,  but  many  big  plants  in  the 
country  are  managing  to  worry  along  without  them. 

Then  came  the  efficiency  slogan,  which  still  prevails 
to  some  extent.  Efficiency  was  heard  from  everywhere, 
and  so-called  efficiency  experts  went  from  factory  to  fac- 
tory taking  notes  and  promulgating  theories.  The  key- 
note of  the  theories  was :  "If  we  could  only  make  the 
workman  efficient  all  would  be  well."  It  cannot  be  said 
that  efficiency  has  been  the  cure-all,  for  despite  the  good 
it  has  undoubtedly  done  in  some  cases,  industrial  con- 
ditions in  many  parts  of  this  country  are  deplorable.  The 
Germans  particularly  devoted  their  energies  to  develop- 
ing their  workmen  along  lines  of  efficiency,  being  greatly 
assisted  by  the  government  which  exercised  strict  con- 
trol over  many  essential  industries.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Germans,  previous  to  the  war,  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  along  these  lines  which  was  reflected 
by  the  standardized  products  of  their  factories. 

Just  now  the  owners  and  directors  of  plants  are  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of 
those  in  control,  for  without  efficient  management  it  is 
shown  that  efficiency  of  workmen  is  relatively  useless 
even  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  H.  L.  Gantt,  a  consulting 
management  engineer  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address 
touched  on  the  crux  of  this  matter  when  he  declared : 
"Our  most  serious  trouble  is  incompetency  in  high  places. 
■•\s  long  as  that  remains  uncorrected,  no  amount  of  effici- 
ency in  the  workmen  will  avail  very  much.  Can  we  find 
a  measure,  or  even  a  correct  indication,  of  that  efficiency? 
I  think  we  can.  but  we  shall  have  to  revise  our  methods 
of  cost  accounting,  for  those  at  present  in  vogue  are  not 
designed  for  that  purpose." 
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Rubber— The   One   Normal  Commodity. 


My  //,' 

FOR  REASONS  good  and  siifticiciit,  all  important  commodities, 
with  the  single  exception  of  india  rubber,  have  doubled, 
ireblcd  or  quadrupled  in  price  in  the  last  four  years.    Why 

the   apparent   indifference   of   the  great  gum   elastic   industry   to 

the  high  cost  germ?     It  is  thus  explained: 
The   real   beginning  of  crude   rubber  expansion   was   in   1876, 

when  the  British  Government  succeeded  in  establishing  a  small 

orchard  of  Para  rubber  trees  at  Peradeniya  Gardens.   Henerat- 

goda,  Ceylon.     This  was   followed  by  the  discovery  of  "wound 

response."     In  plain  words  this  means  that  the   Para   tree,   the 

Hevea,  can  be  milked  daily,  while  other  rubber  trees  and  vines 

must  rest  after  milking  for  months  and  even  years. 

With   cheap   and   docile   coolie   labor  it   was   soon    found   that 

plantation    rubber   could   be   produced   cheaper   and   of   as   good 

quality   as   wild   rubber.     And   numerous   plantations   in    Ceylon, 

the      Straits      Settlements,      Federated 

Malay   States,   Java   and   Sumatra   were 

established.     Just  as   the  best   of  these 

came  into  bearing  the  automobile  began 

its  spectacular  career.     The  demand  for 

rubber    became    so    great    that    from    a 

normal   price   of  $1.25   a   pound   it   sold 

as  high  as  $3  a  pound.     The  dividends 

thus  earned  by  the  plantation  companies, 

two    and    three    hundred    per    cent,    set 

English   and   to   a   lesser   degree   Dutch 

and    Belgian   investors   aflame,   and   the 

"Rubber  Craze"  ensued. 

Xew   companies   were   formed   by   the 

hundred    and    the    jungles    cleared    and 

planted   in   record   time.     So  great   was 

the  expansion  that  the  100,000  acres  in 

existence     in     1905     had     expanded     to 

nearly  2,000,000  acres  at  the  outbreak  of 

the  Great  War.    And  the  world's  annual 

production    in    that    period    grew    from 

62,000    tons   to    120,000   tons.      Nor   did 

the  plantations   stop  at  that   figure.     In 

spite   of   the    war   the   product   for   1917 

was  256,976  tons,  or  more  than  double 
in  two  years  and  increasing  at  about  50,000  ton 
it  is  apparent  that  there  is  plenty  of  rubber. 
PRE-WAR    CONDITIONS. 
\t  the  beginning  of  the  war  plantation  rubber  was  low.     The 
$1.25  rubber  had  given  place  to  a  65  to  70-ccnt  level,  and  it  was 
to   sink   even    lower.      In    spite    of    sporadic    upward    flurries    it 
worked  downward  until  40  cents  became  the  purchasing  price. 
As  the  cost  to  the  planter  varies  from  17  to  24  cents  there  was 
still  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  the  planters  continued  to  sell. 
This  in  spite  of  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  planters'  associa- 
tions and  hungry  stockholders  to  restrict  output,  to  valorize,  to 
do  anything  to  enhance  the  price. 

Keeping  pace  with  this  increase  in  the  output  of  crude  rubber 
was  the  spectacular  demand  for  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes,  for 
solid  truck  tires  and  an  increased  demand  for  all  kinds  of  rub- 
ber goods. 

In  the  light  of  such  a  market  almost  any  merchants  other  than 
the  far-sighted  English  would  have  held  the  customer  up  for 
higher  prices.  To  be  sure  the  big  users  were  already  possessed 
of  big  stocks,  forward  sales  had  been  negotiated  and  there 
were  vast  supplies  of  reclaimed  rubber  available. 

It  was  plainly  seen  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make 
it  to  America's  advantage  to  buy  in  the  Far  East.     For  should 


vear.     Thus 


■The  Magacwc  of  IVull  Street." 

that  supply  lor  any  reason  be  withheld  or  fail,  a  very  few  years 
would  suffice  to  install  great  plantations  perhaps  in  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands,  where  soil  and  climate  are  ideal,  and  plenty  of 
seed  available.  Or  the  great  American  Caslilloa  plantations  in 
Mexico,  which  were  about  to  be  replanted  with  Para  trees  in  the 
time  of  Diaz,  might  be  suddenly  available  were  present  conditions 
reversed.  If  not  there,  perhaps  in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Pa- 
nama. Colombia,  Venezuela  or  Brazil.  With  proper  governmental 
guaranties  from  the  countries  named  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  sympathetic  support  from  one's  own  government  great  plant- 
ing projects  could  easily  be  installed.  Indeed,  they  doubtless 
would  be  if  the  necessity  arose. 

Then   there   is   the   purely   domestic   experiment   of   "machine 
grown"   rubber,    right   within   our   own   borders   and   eventually 
laking  its  place  with   such  enterprises  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  beet. 

Then  there  are  the  extensive  fonts  of 
the  Amazon  and  her  mighty  tributaries 
with  a  wealth  of  rubber  trees,  only  the 
fringe  of  which  has  been  touched.  In 
the  event  of  shortage  the  volume  of 
rubber  froin  Brazil,  northern  and 
,^outhern.  and  from  Bolivia  and  Peru 
would  be  increased  enormously,  and 
-\frica.  once  the  great  rival  of  South 
-America,  would  again  figure  as  a  big 
rubber  producer.  Furthermore,  several 
uf  the  great  American  companies  have 
installed  huge  Para  rubber  plantations 
of  their  own  in  the  Far  East.  The  con- 
stantly increasing  product  of  three  or- 
chards, one  of  which  is  the  largest  in 
ihe  world,  and  said  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomically administered,  had  a  wonder- 
fully steadying  effect  upon  the  market 
and  was  assailed  by  jingo  papers  as  the 
".American  invasion."  Thus  it  was 
that  the  planters  continued  to  produce 
and  to  sell,  and  in  spite  of  lessend  cargo 
space  and  the  thousand  and  one  handi- 
caps of  a  great  war  the  price  of  rubber  continued  low. 

In  the  meantime  the  .American  rubber  business  grew  and  grew 
and  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  we  were  using 
three  limes  as  much  rubber  as  when  the  war  began. 
PRICES  DECLINE. 
With  such  a  market  for  manufactured  goods,  even  if  the 
basic  material  be  low,  prices  might  well  be  high.  But  they 
became  lower  and  lower  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  and 
with  only  two  exceptions  are  still  far  lower  than  those  of  the 
other  commodities. 

One  has  only  to  study  the  accompanying  Lubin  graphs  to  see 
how  remarkably  low  have  been  manufactured  rubber  goods. 

Low  priced  crude  rubber  does  not  necessarily  mean  low 
priced  rubber  goods.  The  reason  is  rubber  goods  are  built  up 
of  rubber,  fabrics,  compounding  ingredients  and  labor.  The 
rubber  has  been  cheap  but  everything  else  entering  into  the  fin- 
ished product  has  shared  in  the  great  advance  in  price. 

There  arc  some  250  separate  ingredients  as  solvents,  fillers, 
vulcanizing  ingredients,  etc.,  regularly  used  by  rubber  manufac- 
turers in  rubber  mixing  processes.  The  prices  of  some  went 
so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  Others  disappeared  from  the  mar- 
ket. All  increased  appreciably  in  price.  A  good  instance  is 
naphtha,   which    went   from    13   cents   to   24   cents   and   did   not 
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recede.  The  same  was  iriic  of  the  SO  or  more  types  of  fabrics 
upon  which  the  trade  was  dependent.  As  for  tools,  machinery, 
building  material,  labor,  all  took  part  in  the  advance. 

To  offset  this  which  for  the  moment  looked  like  calamity 
there  took  place  a  rapid  revolution  of  methods  of  manufacture 
that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  a  remarkable 
industry. 

PRODUCTION    SPEEDED    UP. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  caused  by  the  draft  resulted  in 
the  invention  of  lunidreds  of  machines  that  turned  hand-made 
goods  into  machine-made  and  if  anything  bettered  the  product. 
Old  machines  were  scrapped  and  everything  that  the  best 
mechanical  engineers  could  offer  to  speed  up  production  was 
promptly  adopted.  Team  work  of  man  and  machine  was  applied 
in  all  lines  of  matuifacture. 

The  chemist  was  called  upon  to  add  his  assistance.  An  elastic 
organic  substance,  rubber-like  to  a  degree,  of  low  cost,  made 
from  waste  material,  was  so  treated  that  it  could  be  incorporated 
in  the  best  rubber  and  actually  added  to  its  value.  This  in 
itself  saved  thousands  of  pounds  of  rubber.  The  time  consumed 
in  vulcanization  was  lessened  by  half  by  the  use  of  catalyzers, 
that  is  by  accelerators,  or  hasteners,  so  that  there  was  a  notable 
saving  in  steam  and  labor  and  an  increase  in  production. 

Speaking  of  time  conserved  in  vulcanization :  for  years  the 
great  rubber  shoe  industry  was  handicapped  by  the  so-called 
dry-heat  cure  requiring  seven  hours  of  slow  baking.  A  revolu- 
tion in  this  was  wrought  by  the  pressure  cure,  taking  but  a  third 
of  the  time  and  incidentally  allowing  the  use  of  a  far  wider 
range  of  coinpounds  and  producing  a  better  product  at  a  lower 
cost. 

The  great  changes,  mechanical  and  chemical,  while  apparently 
centering  about  the  tire  and  footwear  business,  actually  occurred 
in  a  notable  degree  in  all  lines  of  hard  and  soft  rubber  manu- 
facture. 

Working  together  the  members  of  trade  assured  their  supply 
of  crude  rubber  from  England  by  pledging  themselves  to  pur- 
chase only  for  their  own  consumption.  When  war  needs  prac- 
tically cut  oflf  their  supply  of  zinc  oxide,  the  notable  tire  tough- 
ener,  they  promptly  substituted  a  toughening  black  that  was  use- 
less in  munition  work.  When  cotton  promised  to  be  scarce 
certain  of  the  big  manufacturers  planted  thousands  of  acres  of 
cotton  and  built  gins  by  the  score. 

The  labor  situation  in  rubber,  considering  the  general  unrest, 
was  handled  with  wisdom.  Strikes  were  few  and  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Manufacturers  kept  ahead  of  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  as  far  as 
their  help  was  concerned,  by  successive  increases  of  wages ;  by 
instituting  factory  stores,  markets  and  war  gardens  and  by  pro- 
viding housing  facilities  on  a  scale  never  before  dreamed  of. 
By  piece  work,  bonuses,  profit-sharing,  premiums,  pensions,  in- 
surance and  hospitals,  they  made  work  profitable  and  the  worker 
secure.  Reading  and  recreation  clubs  were  provided  and  a 
degree  of  friendliness  and  cooperation  between  employer  and 
employe  was  the  very  definite  and  satisfactory  result. 

.AH  of  these  efforts  helped  to  keep  the  price  of  rubber  goods 
down.  In  1914,  1915  and  1916  rubber  goods  were  on  the  aver- 
age much  lower  than  they  were  in  1913.  In  1917  the  constantly 
increasing  cost  of  all  materials  except  crude  rubber  brought 
prices  up  to  the  pre-war  level.  Since  then  there  have  been 
advances  aggregating  about  one-third  of  the  rise  shown  in  "all 
other  products.''  With  it  all  the  trade  has  prospered  as  never 
before  and  with  no  profiteering  accusations  made  against  it. 
THE    OUTLOOK. 

As  to  the  future  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  uneasiness. 
The  American  industry,  besides  being  the  biggest  in  the  world's 
rubber  business,  is  by  far  the  best  equipped  mechanically,  chemi- 
cally and  in  personnel. 

It  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  England  and  to  a  degree  upon 
Holland   for   its   raw   product.     England,   however,   never  plays 


fast  and  loose  with  good  customers,  nor  does  Holland.  Besides 
which  we  have  cotton,  a  raw  material  that  England  needs  as 
much  as  we  need  rubber.  But  beyond  this  is  the  ability  of  the 
industry  to  adapt  itself  to  shortages  without  stopping  and  to 
provide  for  itself  anything,  anywhere,  anytime. 


A    SUGGESTED    METHOD    OF    PACKING    SMOKED    SHEETS. 

Tliough  the  better  plantations  in  the  Far  East  use  great  care 
in  packing  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  which  is  a  standard  grade  of 
lilantalion    rul>bcr,    still    the    consumer   is   obliged    to    wash    the 
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Present  and  Suggested  Methods  Compared. 

rubber,  or  at  least  to  inspect  it  carefully,  because  dirt  sifts  in 
and  splinters  from  the  wooden  cases  in  which  the  sheets  are 
packed  get  mixed  with  the  rubber.  A  method  of  packing,  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts,  has  been  devised  by  The  Republic 
Rubber  Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  should  keep  the  con- 
tents of  the  cases  thoroughly  clean  and  thus  save  tire  manufac- 
turers time  and  expense.  The  outer  sheets  are  made  to  hang 
over  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  when  that  has  been  packed  full 
the  laps  are  turned  back  over  the  rest  of  the  contents. 


RUBBER  FINANCES  IN  MALAYA. 

The  Seaport  (Selangor)  Rubber  Estate,  whose  plantations 
are  in  Klang  and  Kuala  Lumpur  in  Malaya,  reports  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1918-1919  rubber  amounting  to  397,300  pounds  was 
collected,  a  shade  less  than  the  year  before.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment  was  18.84  cents  a  pound, 
against  20.665  cents  in  1917-18.  The  net  sale  price  was  40.864 
cents  a  pound.  The  profits  for  the  year  were  $95,973.71 ;  out 
of  these  and  those  carried  over  from  the  year  before  a  dividend 
of  12  per  cent  was  paid  out  and  the  remainder,  $66,101.08,  was 
carried  forward  to  the  following  year. 

The  total  planted  area  of  the  estate  is  1,969  acres,  of  which 
184  acres,  planted  in  1917,  are  not  yet  in  bearing;  the  remain- 
ing 1,785  rubber  yielding  acres  were  planted  between  1905  and 
1914.  The  crop  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  is  estimated 
at   550,000  pounds. 
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The  Effect  of  Organic  Acceleratorson  the  Vulcanization  Coefficient! 

By  D.  F.  Cranor. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  already  published  work  on  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  VMlcanized  rubber  to 
the  chemical  composition,  and  a  description  of  experiments  with  certain  powerful  accelerators  which  demonstrates  tlutt  under 
certain  conditions  good  mechanical  properties  can  be  obtained  in  rubber  with  a  very  low  degree  of  chcntical  combination  of 
sulphur. 


DURING  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  Considerable  material  has  been 
published  regarding  the  relationship  of  the  mechanical 
properties  to  the  chemical  composition  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  if  vulcanization  is  carried 
to  a  point  where  maximum  physical  properties  are  obtained  in 
the  freshly  cured  goods,  such  goods  are  overvulcanized  and  sub- 
ject to  rapid  deterioration;  also,  that  the  proper  degree  of 
vulcanization  for  soft  rubber  can  be  accomplished  with  less 
chemical  combination  of  sulphur  in  the  case  of  quick  curing 
stocks,  than  with  compounds  which  require  prolonged  heating 
to  effect  vulcanization.  It  is  apparently  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  for  a  properly  cured  pure 
gum  mixing  of  good  quality  plantation  Hcvea  rubber  lies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three,  although  it  has  been  impossible  to  de- 
termine a  coefficient  which  definitely  represents  the  so-called 
optimum  cure. 

The  fact  that  almost  all  practical  rubber  formulas  to-day  con- 
tain some  one  of  the  many  organic  accelerators  makes  further 
research  necessary  if  scientific  methods  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
estimation  of  the  degree  of  cure  of  the  mixings  containing 
these  substances.  I  have,  therefore,  undertaken  extended  work 
along  these  lines  with  view  to  making  my  testing  methods  more 
accurate  and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  the  thought  of  the  writer 
that  results  of  greatest  significance  would  be  such  as  would  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  sulphur  combination  required  to  effect 
proper  cure  in  a  given  sample  of  crude  rubber,  as  compared  with 
the  combination  necessary  when  the  same  rubber  has  added  to 
it  organic  accelerators  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency.  Accord- 
ingly I  have  determined  the  physical  properties  and  vulcanization 
coefficients  of  various  samples  of  crude  rubbers,  when  cured  with 
and  without  accelerators,  and  have  chosen  certain  series  cover- 
ing some  of  the  results  obtained  in  connection  with  powerful 
accelerators. 

The  determinations  here  described  were  made  upon  a  mixing 
of  standard  ribbed  smoked  sheet  and  a  sample  of  inferior  brown 
plantation  crepe.  In  both  cases  100  parts  of  rubber  were  mixed 
with  6  pans  of  sulphur  and  1  of  zinc  oxide.  The  latter  was 
included  in  order  to  have  the  compound  workable  to  best 
advantage  with  accelerators  which  exert  a  maximum  effect  only 
when  used  in  the  presence  of  zinc  oxide.  The  sulphur  was  set 
at  6  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  rubber,  it  being  desired  to  use 
enough  to  get  a  stock  capable  of  being  overcured  before  show- 
ing the  phenomena  of  reversion,  which  has  been  mentioned  by 
Schidrowitz,  and  at  the  same  time  one  in  which  the  amount  of 
sulphur  is  sufficiently  low  to  obviate  acceleration  due  to  an 
excess,  thus  allowing  the  effect  of  the  catalysts  to  be  most 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  is  held  at  a 
minimum,  it  being  used  only  to  activate  the  accelerators  added 
to  these  mixings.  Even  such  an  amount  exerts  a  slight  retard- 
ing action  on  the  combination  of  sulphur,  this  having  been 
proved  by  Van  Heurn  (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  page  251, 
February  1,  1919),  and  also  by  personal  experience  in  our  lab- 
oratory. This  substance  is  also  a  factor  in  fixing  the  physical 
properties  of  the  product,  but  it  is  necessary  to  include  it  in 
the  basic  formula  in  order  to  preserve  the  similiarity  of  these 
mixtures  with  the  treated  compounds. 


It  will  be  noted  by  referring  to  Table  I  that  the  smoked  sheet 
was  vulcanized  through  a  wide  range  of  time  changes  at  a  vul- 
canizing temperature  of  292  degrees  F.,  or  approximately  forty- 
five  pounds'  steam  pressure.  All  test  specimens  were  cut  by  a 
die  from  sheets  approximately  0.100-inch  thick,  which  were  vul- 
canized in  an  ordinary  platen  press,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  controlled  by  a  reducing  valve.  The  tensile  strength,  ultimate 
elongation  and  loads  required  to  produce  definite  elongation 
were  determined  by  a  Scott  vertical  combination  rubber-and- 
fabric  testing  machine,  the  pulling  jaw  of  which  travels  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  tensile  product  was 
calculated  according  to  the  method  of  Stevens.  "Set"  was 
determined  in  the  case  of  the  results  recorded  in  Table  I  by 
stretching  the  specimen  from  one  to  eight  inches  and  holding 
at  such  elongation  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  ten  minutes  after  releasing  the  samples  from 
the  jaws  of  the  stretching  device. 

In  the  following  tables  the  samples  used  for  the  "set"  test 
were  also  stretched  to  eight  inches,  except  in  series  where  the 
figures  for  ultimate  elongation  are  less  than  one  to  nine,  in 
which  case  the  samples  for  "set"  were  stretched  from  one  to 
seven  inches.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  no  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  "set"  results,  as  in  many  cases  the  figures  are  iden- 
tical for  samples  having  otherwise  widely  vary  characteristics. 
They  are  inserted  only  to  make  the  results  complete,  since  the 
test  is  one  which  seems  to  be  much  used  in  general  testing 
practice.  The  coefficient  of  vulcanization  has  in  every  instance 
been  calculated  from  a  direct  determination  of  combined  sulphur, 
made  upon  a  sample  extracted  in  acetone  for  a  period  of  24 
hours  at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  solvent.  The  method 
used  is  the  nitrate  acid-bromine  oxidation  followed  by  fusion  with 
potassium  nitrate  in  presence  of  sodium  carbonale.  Two  deter- 
minations were  made  upon  each  sample,  and  in  almost  every 
case  the  results  check  to  wilhin  0.10  per  cent. 
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It  is  seen  with  the  smoked  sheet  that  the  series  commences 
with  a  "heat"  quite  insufficient  for  proper  vulcanization,  and 
continues  through  15  minutes'  time  changes  to  cover  the  entire 
range,  including  under,  good  and  overvulcanization,  and  finally 
in  the  case  of  the  last  two  members  of  the  series,  reversion  and 
degradation  due  to  overheating  after  the  free  sulphur  content 
has   been   reduced   to   less   than    1    per  cent.     This  is   especially 
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apparenl  in  the  235-mimnc  cure  whiili  ha>  a  slrcii.mh  of  1^0 
pouiuls  and  an  elongation  of  only  X>0  jicr  cciii  or  1  to  -I'/i 
inches.  If  superior  physical  characteristics  were  to  be  taken  as 
the  vulcanization  criteria,  the  190-minute  cure  which  shows  the 
greatest  tensile  product,  or  the  20S-minute  which  shows  the 
j,reatest  resistance  to  stretching,  would  be  selected.  However,  the 
foriner  has  a  vulcanization  coefficient  of  4.76,  and  the  latter  of 
5.07,  and  the  author  is  confident  that  any  rubber  man  would 
pronounce  these  pieces  to  be  overvulcanized  after  making  the 
most  superficial  examination.  Unfortunately,  insufficient  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  original  preparation  of  the  samples  to 
publish  the  results  of  natural  weathering  tests  at  this  time.  But 
accelerated  aging  test,  if  applied  to  an  entire  series  such  as 
this,  will  show  those  members  which  are  decidedly  over  or 
undercurcd,  and  the  results  of  physical  and  chemical  tests  made 
upon  specimen.^  so  treated  are.  therefore,  given  in  Table  II : 

TABLE   II. 


(leyree  deteriorated  quite  rapidly.  This  same  figure  has  been 
indicated  as  the  proper  coefficient  for  a  mixing  of  the  nature, 
in  question  by  Spence,  Kratz,  Van  Heurn  and  others. 

Following  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the  series  above 
mentioned,  the  accelerators  hexamethylcne  tetramine  and 
dimethylammonium-dimelhyl-dithiocarbamate  (the  .  addition 
product  of  dimethylaminc  and  carbon  bisulphide)  were  separately 
added  to  the  original  mixing,  namely:  smoked  sheet  100  parts, 
sulphur  6  parts,  zinc  oxide  1  part,  in  the  proportion  of  Vz  of  1 
per  cent  to  the  rubber  contained  in  the  batch.  The  former  was 
selected  as  a  moderately  active  accelerator  and  the  other  as  an 
example  of  a  group  which  probably  comprises  the  most  active 
accelerators  known  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  valual)le  for 
use  in  illustrating  the  extreme  possible  effects  of  accelerators 
on  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  resulting  vul- 
canizates.  This  substance  has  been  mentioned  in  the  literature 
of  rubber  chemistry  and  should  be  a  familiar  one  (see  "Chemi- 
cal .\bstracts,"  January  10,  1918).  The  results  in  Table  III 
.show  the  effect  of  hexametbylenc  tclraminc  on  the  mixing. 
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It  is  seen  by  the  accelerated  age  test,  that  the  sample  cured 
130  minutes,  having  original  vulcanization  coefficient  of  2.85 
(Table  I),  is  the  best  of  the  series.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
cure  yields  sample  having  a  maximum  strength,  tensile  product 
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It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the  compound  contain- 
ing this  substance  not  only  cures  in  about  one-third  the  time 
required  for  vulcanization  of  the  untreated  rubber  in  the  same 
formula,  but  the  relationship  of  mechanical  properties  to  chem- 
ical composition  is  altogether  altered.  If  we  refer  the  physical 
properties  to  the  vulcanization  coefficient  as  standard,  by  com- 
paring the  SO-minute  cure  with  coefficient  of  2.85  with"  the  130- 
minute  "correct"  cure  of  the  untreated  smoked  sheet  with 
coefficient  of  2.85,  it  is  seen  that  the  "hexa"  stock  has  1,044  pounds 
per  square  inch  greater  tensile  strength,  one-half  inch  less 
stretch,  a  tensile  product  higher  by  824,  and  that  more  than 
twice  the  load  is  required  to  stretch  this  stock  to  a  given  elonga- 
tion. Making  allowance  for  the  toughening  effect  of  the  accel- 
erator, the  "hexa"  compound  is  somewhat  overvulcanized  at 
the  50-minute  cure. 

In  Table  IV  are  indicated  llie  results  obtained  by  using  the 
dimelhylamine  addition  product  at  a  vulcanizing  temperature  of 
292  degrees  F. 


Fig.   1.  Stress-Strain   Curves. 

and  the  greatest  resistance  to  stretching  after  the  accelerated 
aging  treatment.  The  selection  of  this  as  the  best  cured 
sample  is  well  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Stevens  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  In  this 
it  was  shown  that  first-grade  plantation  rubbers  vulcanized  to  a 
si'lphur  combination  of  about  three  stood  up  well  during  an 
aging  period   of   120   weeks,   whereas   those   cured   to   a   greater 
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In  this  instance  it  is  seen  that  samples  having  satisfactory 
physical  properties  were  obtained  in  vulcanizing  periods  of 
three,  four  and  five  minutes  with  the  abnormally  low  coefficients 
of  1.09,  1.21  and  1.45,  respectively.  The  same  mixture  was  also- 
vulcanized  at  295  degrees  F.,  the  results  being  given  in  Table  V: 
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In  this  series,  the  sample  cured  five  minutes  (coefficient  2.68) 
closely  approaches  the  2.85  coefificicnt  of  the  correctly  cured 
standard  smoked  sheet.  Comparing  the  physical  characteristics 
of  these  two,  we  find  a  difference  of  1,554  pounds  tensile 
strength  in  favor  of  the  accelerated  stock,  a  loss  of  1.2  inches 
in  elongation  at  the  breaking  point,  a  tensile  product  higher  by 
1,021,  and  an  even  greater  resistance  to  stretching  than  in  the 
case  of  the  rubber  containing  hexamethylene  tetramine.  This 
sample  is  undoubtedly  much  overvulcanized. 

Figure  1  shows  the  stress-strain  curves  of  the  three  samples, 
all  taken  from  the  same  lot  of  rubber  and  all  cured  to  vulcani- 
zation coefficients  of  2.68  to  2.85  by  means  of  vulcanizing  periods, 
ranging  from  five  minutes  to  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  It 
afTords  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  variation  in  physical  prop- 
erties referred  to  essentially  the  same  vulcanization  coefficient. 

Figure  2,  on  the  other  hand,  illustrates  the  range  of  the  vul- 
canization coefficients  for  the  same  samples,  referred  to  the  load 
required  to  produce  a  uniform  elongation  of  700  per  cent.  By 
reference  to  these  curves,  we  find  that  about  4.9  per  cent  of 
combined  sulphur  is  necessary  to  produce  a  sample  of  un- 
treated rubber  requiring  a  load  of  1,000  pounds  to  stretch  it 
through  700  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the  same  rubber  containing 
an  addition  of  ]/i  of  one  per  cent  of  "hexa,"  the  same  effect  was 
produced  when  about  1.8  per  cent  of  sulphur  has  been  combined. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  dimethylamine  addition  product,  the 
corresponding  coefficient  drops  to  0.9  per  cent.  Figure  2  also 
includes  a  curve  representing  the  compound  reported  in  Table 
VI.  which  consists  of  the  basic  formula  and  1  per  cent  of  the 
dimethylammonium-dimethyl-dithiocarbamate. 

TABLE    VI. 
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These  samples  were  not  heated  at  all,  being  mi.xed,  calendered 
and  stored  in  the  dark  between  sheets  or  holland  cloth.  The 
tests  shown  were  made  one  month  and  two  months  after  prepara- 
tion, and  certainly  show  that  spontaneous  vulcanization  has  taken 
place  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  With  this  mixing  we  find, 
by  extending  the  curve  toward  the  zero  point,  that  this  unhealed 
material  would  require  the  load  of  1,000  pounds  to  stretch  it  to 
700  per  cent  when  only  0.7  per  cent  of  sulphur  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  rubber.  The  general  tendency  is  for  the 
curves  to  flatten  toward  the  load  axis  as  the  period  of  heating 
is  reduced,  and  this  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  rubber  is  depolymerized  by  heat  and  shows  that  ex- 
tremely low  sulphur  combination  is  sufficient  to  vulcanize  when 
the    period    of   heating   is    reduced    to   a   minimum    or   entirely 


omitted.  The  turn  of  the  curve  representing  the  untreated  rub- 
ber in  the  neighborhood  of  the  5  per  cent  combined  sulphur  line 
again  illustrated  the  reversion  which  takes  place  when  heating 
is  continued  after  the  bulk  of  the  sulphur  has  entered  into  com- 
bination. The  turn  at  the  3  per  cent  point,  in  the  case  of  the 
"hexa"   sample  is  indicative  of  the  great  care  necessary   when 
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Fig.  2.  Range  of  Vulcaniz.\tion  Coefficient. 

using  this  substance,  since  if  the  sulphur  in  the  compound  is 
held  down  to  a  figure  which  is  too  low,  results  equally  as  dis- 
astrous as  those  coming  from  overcure  will  inevitably  follow  the 
overheating  of  such  compounds. 

Work  along  very  similar  lines  was  also  carried  out  with  an 
inferior  type  of  brown  plantation  crepe,  the  results  of  which  are 
indicated  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII: 

TABLE   VII. 

TUTED    FOR    STANARD    RIBBED    SMOKED    SHEET.       SAMPLES   TESTED    24    HOURS    AFTER 
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In  this  case,  the  figures  reported  are  limited  to  the  tests  made 
on  the  straight  rubber  and  the  same  rubber  to  which  was  added 
M  of  1  per  cent  of  the  dimethylamine-carbon  bisulphide  addition 
product.  Preliminary  tests  on  this  rubber  treated  with  hexame- 
thylene tetramine  showed  that  satisfactory  vulcanization  could 
only  be  obtained  with  the  addition  of  higher  proportions  of 
zinc  oxide.     Figure  3   shows   the  complete  stress-strain   curves 
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of  120,  180,  240  and  300-minute  cures  at  292  degrees  F.  on  the  rub- 
ber with  6  per  cent  sulphur  and  1  per  cent  zinc  oxide,  these  being 
represented  by  the  dotted  line  curves  A,  B,  C  and  D,  respectively. 
On  the  same  graph  there  is  also  indicated  the  stress-strain  curves 
corresponding  to  1,  2,  3,  4  and  S-niinute  cures  at  292  degrees  F. 
in  case  of  the  same  mixing  containing  a  H  of  one  per  cent  ad- 
dition to  the  powerful  catalyst,  these  being  the  solid  lines  E, 
F,  G,  H,  J  and  K,  respectively.  Addition  of  14  and  -^  of  1  per 
cent  were  not  sufficient  to  produce  good  vulcanization  at  a  temper- 
ature of  292  degrees  in  periods  ranging  from  2  to  5  minutes. 
These  results  are  in  general  similar  to  those  obtained  by  adding 
the  accelerator  to  the  smoked  sheet,  but  are  more  notable,  inas- 
much as  the  brown  crepe  was  altogether  incapable  of  being  well 
vulcanized  in  its  natural  state,  whereas  through  the  use  of  the 
accelerator,  samples  having  good  physical  properties  are  pro- 
duced in  extremely  short  vulcanizing  periods. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  sample  in  Table  VI  cured  240 
minutes  and  represented  by  Curve  C  in  Figure  3,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  technically  undercured  sample,  although  the 
coefficient  amounts  to  3.45,  which  is  well  above  the  3  per  cent 
limit  mentioned  for  first-grade  rubbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sample  cured  for  300  minutes  is  undoubtedly  both  overcured 
and  overheated.  The  best  cure  would,  therefore,  fall  between 
these  points,  but  it  is  evident  that  no  good  cure  is  possible  with 
this  rubber  except  through  treatment  with  chemical  accelerating 
agents. 

.Although  more  results  would  be  required  before  any  definite 
conclusions  should  be  drawn,  the  writer  would  summarize  as 
follows : 

SUMMARY. 

(1)  Although  average  good  quality  plantation  Hevea  rubbers 
may  require  a  combination  of  sulphur  of  about  3  per  cent  to 
effect  the  proper  or  optimum  cure,  such  rubbers  can  be  vulcan- 
ized in  a  small  fraction  of  the  original  time  through  the  use  of 
very  powerful  catalysts,  together  with  zinc  oxide,  in  which  case 
excellent  physical  properties  are  obtained  in  samples,  the  vulcan- 
ization coefficient  of  which  may  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one. 

(2)  Inferior  types  of  plantation  rubbers  which  are  incapable 
of  being  transformed  into  satisfactory  vulcanizates  through  the 
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Fig.  3.  Complete  Stress-Strain  Curves. 
agency  of  sulphur  alone  may  be  readily  vulcanized  in  very  short 
curing  periods  and  at  normal  vulcanizing  temperatures  through 
the  use  of  powerful  accelerators  in  the  presence  of  small  quan- 
tities of  oxide  of  zinc.  ,\lthough  such  rubbers  may  be  under- 
vulcanized  when  as  much  as  3M;  per  cent  of  sulphur  is  brought 
into   combination    through   prolonged   heating,   good   mechanical 


properties  may  be  found  in  samples  having  abnormally  low  vul- 
canization coefficients  when  the  vulcanization  is  carried  out  with 
minimum  heating  through  the  use  of  powerful   accelerators. 

(3)  No  definite  figure  can  be  established  for  tne  vulcanization 
coefficient  of  properly  vulcanized  soft  rubber  goods  in  general, 
or  for  the  optimum  cure  of  any  mixing  in  particular,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mechanical  properties,  as  well  as  the  chemical 
combination  of  sulphur  is  influenced  by  the  time  and  degree  of 
temperature  used   for  vulcanizing. 

(4)  It  would  appear  probable,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
any  definite  compound,  the  vulcanizing  conditions  could  be 
standardized  by  the  use  of  an  accelerator,  and  that  the  degree 
of  vulcanization  could  then  be  checked  most  accurately  through 
determinations  of  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization. 


SOME  METHODS  OF  TESTING  THE  HARDNESS  OF 
VULCANIZED  RUBBER." 

5.V  H.  P.  Gumcy. 

USTTAl  QUALITATITE  METHODS. 

HPhe  most  n.\tural  way  for  an  experienced  rubber  man  to 
•^  estimate  the  hardness  of  a  piece  of  cured  rubber  is  to  note  the 
force  required  to  indent  it  with  the  point  of  a  pencil  or  sim- 
ilarly convenient  means.  Although  practical  rubber  workers  are 
thus  able  to  flistincui^h  very  accurately  between  different  grades 


I  II  XSIMETER.       PlASTOMETER.      DuROMETER. 

of  rubber  coverings,  the  information  acquired  is  of  no  value  as 
a  matter  of  record  since  it  cannot  be  designated  quantitatively. 

aUANTITATIVE    METHODS. 

Spring  Type  Apparatus.  The  use  of  any  of  these  dififerent 
instruments  for  obtaining  a  figure  expressing  the  hardness  of 
rubber  surfaces  affords  an  accurate  method  for  the  comparison 
and  recording  of  the  quality  of  hardness  by  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
number. 

In  instruments  of  the  spring  type,  the  force  is  applied  by  means 
of  a  spring  and  the  rubber  is  indented  by  a  point  of  specified 
shape  and  dimensions. 

The  Durometer  is  an  extremely  convenient  pocket  instrument 
of  this  class.  On  its  scale  the  hardness  of  glass  or  steel  registers 
100,  while  that  of  soft  rubber  good  may  register  as  low  as  40. 

At  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.'s  factory,  a  so-called  "Densimeter" 
has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  This  instrument  is  also  of  the 
spring  type.  A  perfectly  hard  object  has  a  densimeter  reading 
of  1000,  while  softer  objects  may  run  as  low  as  250.  There  is 
one  marked  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  the  spring  type  of  hard- 
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ncss  testers ;  namely,  the  existence  of  a  noticeable  variation  in 
results  due  to  the  personal  element. 

Dead  Weight  Tvpe  App.\ratus.  The  Plastometer  is  an  instru- 
ment oi  this  type  in  which  the  penetration  by  a  steel  ball,  of 
%  or  'i-inch  diameter,  under  a  load  of  one  kilogram,  is  read  in 
1/lOOths  ot  a  millimeter.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  downward 
force  of  the  indicating  dial  rod  is  85  grams,  the  depression  meas- 
ured is  not  that  due  to  an  increase  of  load  from  0  to  1000  grains 
but  to  an  increase  from  85  to  1085  grams. 

In  the  practical  use  of  this  instrument,  it  is  recommended  by 
the  makers  that  the  readings  be  taken  after  one  minute.  The 
advisability  of  observing  this  time  element  is  seen  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  initial  reading  is  about  5  per  cent  lower  than  the 
reading  found  after  the  lapse  of  60  seconds.  The  reading  at  20 
seC'ind>  is  2  per  cent  lower  and  that  at  40  seconds  0.6  per  cent 
lower  tlian  the  reading  at  60  seconds. 

HARDNESS    AND    ITS    RELATION    TO    THE    MODULUS    OF    ELASTICITY. 

In  order  to  get  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  hardness,  it  was 
arranged  to  measure  the  actual  depression  into  rubber  valve 
samples  using  both  the  J4  and  the  J^-indi  balh  of  the  Plasto- 
meter. This  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  volume  displaced  and 
the  force  of  depression.  Two  samples  were  taken,  one  of  40  and 
the  other  of  110  plastometer. 

When  charted,  we  find  that  the  force-depression  volume  plots 
are  nearly  straight  lines  and  are  approximately  the  same  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  ball  used.  The  fact  that  the  reading  on 
one  instrument  does  not  always  correspond  exactly  with  a  certain 


reading  on  another,  but  holds  true  within  certain  limits  only,  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  plots  are  not  straight 
lines  but  are  really  slightly  curved  upward  and  at  slightly  dif- 
ferent rates. 

Hardness  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  force  to  volume  of 
depression  and  would  have  dimensions — 

Mass 


(Length)'     (Time)' 

The  modulus  of  elasticity,  which  is  sometimes  used  to  measure 
the  hardness  of  vulcanized  rubber,  is  usually  defined  as  the 
stress  required  to  double  the  length  of  a  rubber  sample.  It  is 
so  defined  because  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  is  not  uniform, 
although  occasionally  assumed  as  such  for  computation  purposes, 
as  with  airplane  shock  absorbers. 

The  dimensions  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  art; — 

Mass 


(Length)       (Time)'; 
hence  it  varies  from  the  dimensions  of  hardness  by  the  inverse 
of  the  dimension  of  length. 

The  value  of  the  use  of  an  absolute  or  rational  measure  of 
hardness  would  not  necessarily  involve  a  different  instrument  for 
testing.  The  figures  obtained  with  the  present  instruments  could 
be  expressed  in  terins  of  any  convenient  units,  such  as  pounds 
per  cubic  inch,  kilograms  per  cubic  centimeter,  or  dynes  per 
cubic  centimeter. 


The   Runge   Solution   Process   for   Rubber   Reclaiming. 

special  Correspondence. 

THE     Runce-Werke     Aktiekcesell.schaft     (Runge     Works  different  value,  for  after  the  blockade  instituted  by  the  English 

Corporation)    in   Spandau,   which   up   to   the  beginning  of  the  war  manageiuent  very  soon  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  re- 

1917   was    Max   Frankel   and   Runge,   the   largest   German  claimed  rubbers  to  an  extent  which  every  person  in  the  business 

rubber  reclaiming  factory,  has  just  made  public  some  very  inter-  would  previously  have  thought  impossible,  and  which  was  also 

esting  facts  concerning  reclaiming  by  the  solution  process.  not  affected  by  the  production  of  synthetic  rubbers.     What  was 

ALKALI  AND  SOLUTION  PROCESSES.  impossible   in   peace  times   was    learned   from   the   war,   namely. 

First,  however,  a  few  words  about  the  German  preparation  of  the    extraordinary    adaptability    of    reclaimed    rubber    to    many 

reclaimed   rubbers.     Among   the   manv   processes   the   most   im-  purposes. 

portant  at  present  are  the  so-called  alkali  process  and  the  solution  The  German  industries  that  worked  in  rubber  learned  that  they 

process.     In  the  alkali  process  the  fiber  contents  of  the  rubber  '""^'  S'^'^   f""  ^^'«'g'^'   'o  "^e   facts   that  reclaimed  rubbers   are 

waste  are  removed  bv  being  converted  through  the  action  of  the  already  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  additional  materials,  that  they 

alkali  into  a  substance  that  is  soluble  in  water,  while  the  mass  of  'contain  the  rubber  in  a  vulcanized  form,  and  that  the  methods  of 

rubber  itself  remains   undissolved.     In   the   solution  process,   on  '''eatrng  them  m  manufacturing  must  be  different  from  those  em- 

the  contrary,  the  fibrous  contents  remain  undissolved,  while  the  P'">'ed  with  crude  rubber. 

mass  of  rubber  is  dissolved  by  the  solvent  employed,  leaving  a  rub-  PRODUCTION   OF   THE   RUNGE   WORKS. 

ber  solution  from  which,  after  reextracting  the  solvent,  the  mass  ^he  reclaimed  rubber  production  of  the  Runge  works,  reached 

of  rubber  is  separated.  before  the  war  the  record  amount  of  1,850,750  pounds  in  1912 

and  then  dropped  to   1,090,432  pounds  in  1914. 

GERMAN    RECLAIMED   RUBBER    CONSUMPTION.  T     ,,                •                            \,       '           .  j        ,         .         r   ,, 

T-u                     ,.           .          ,          ,,        •      r-                 ■      ,ni.  In  the  ensuing  war  years  the  output  developed  as  folows: 

The   consumption    ot   crude    rubber   in    Germany   in    1913    was  r=           j                       f                  i- 

over  20,000  tons.     There  are  no   statistics   for   the  consumption  ,.,,5                                                            wjl"'?!; 

of  reclaimed  rubbers;  it  was  relatively  small  and  may  be  estimated  I'lft    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     i;692;5SJ 

at  something  like  6,000  tons.    A  slight  proportion  of  this  German  I9is    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.]'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[.'.'.    zMf.lVy 

consumption   of   reclaimed   rubber   was   made   up   of  the   rubber  in  the  course  of  the  war  nearly  all  German  users  of  rubber 

waste  which  was  reclaimed  in  the  rubber  factories  themselves  and  became  favorable  to  the  products  of  the  establishment,  so  that 

then  made  into  rubber  goods.  the  total  production  of  reclaimed  rubber  increased  steadily  in  spite 

By  tar  the  greater  part  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  worked  up  in  of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  later  years  of  the  war  the 

Germany  in  the  peace  period  that  preceded  the  war  was  imported  supplies  of  rubber  waste  became  smaller  and  smaller  and  had  led 

from  foreign  countries,  especially  the  United  States  and  England,  to  rapidly  increasing  limitations  on  the  general  use  of  reclaimed 

The  chiet   reason  tor  the  slight  consumption  of  reclaimed  rub-  rubber.     In  1918  the  reclaimed  rubber  production  of  the  Runge 

ber  in  Germany  before  the  war  was  that  even  in  professional  cir-  works  amounted  to  over  two  million  pounds  and  the  returns  on 

eles  reclaimed  rubbers  were  not  looked  upon  as  real  rubber  mate-  account  of  the  rise  in  prices  were  roughly  $1,666,000.    The  firm 

rial,  but  only  as  substitutes  which  must  be  used  only  with  the  too,  was  greatly  hampered  at  times  in  its  production  by  prohibi- 

greatest  possible  secrecy.  tions  against  the  use  of  certain  materials,  for  instance,  by  the 

RECLAIMING   INDUSTRY   STIMULATED    BY   THE   WAR.  Imperial  Navy  Ofiice  with  regard  to  the  solution  reclaimed  rub- 

Conditions  during  the  war  gave  for  reclaimed  rubbers  a  wholly  ber  for  ocean  cables,  and  so  on.    Nevertheless  in  the  future  course 
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of  the  war  the  Navy  Department  not  only  became  the  greatest 
user  of  solution  reclaimed  rubbers,  but  admitted  their  advantages 
without  reservation. 

NEW  USES  FOR  SOLUTION  RECLAIM. 

This  so-called  solution  process,  a  novel  process  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  rubber  waste,  the  Runge  works  was  the  first  to  bring 
into  use,  not  merely  in  Germany,  but  in  the  world.  The  process 
yields  by-products  which  in  turn  make  it  possible  to  employ 
new  methods  of  working  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  products. 
The  Runge  firm  had,  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  obtained  the 
patent  rights  for  a  series  of  processes  which  offer  not  merely 
the  possibility  but  the  probability  of  introducing  revolutionary  in- 
novations in  branches  of  industry  which  are  remote  from  the 
rubber  industry,  and  which  before  the  war  were  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  as  users  of  rubber.  The  scarcity  of  rubber 
brought  on  by  the  war  made  it  impossible  to  develop  the  possible 
applications  of  these  productions  of  the  firm.  But  in  the  coming 
days  of  peace  the  overproduction  of  the  rubber  plantations  leads 
to  the  expectation  of  ample  provision  for  the  German  rubber 
market,  whether  in  the  form  of  crude  rubber  or  of  rubber 
waste,  while  other  industries  will  have  to  contend  with  a  con- 
tinuous marked  deficiency  in  the  raw  material  that  must  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  lands. 

The  prospects  for  the  solution  reclaimed  rubbers  making  good 
are  much  more  favorable  than  they  were  before  the  war.  The 
matter  is  one  which  affects  especially  the  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  proofed  fabrics,  also  linoleum-like  flooring  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  building  trade.  The  textile  and  linoleum  in- 
dustries are  precisely  the  branches  of  industry  which  in  the  ap- 
proaching days  of  peace  for  Germany  will  have  to  suffer  greatly 
from  the  lack  of  raw  materials. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Runge  works,  Germany's  consumption  of 
reclaimed  rubber  in  the  coming  peace  time  will  be  uncommonly 
great.  If  German  economic  experience  with  the  employment  of 
reclaimed  rubber,  acquired  during  the  war,  is  fully  utilized,  the 
production  of  a  given  quantity  of  rubber  goods  will  require  only 
half  as  much  raw  rubber  as  in  the  peace  period  preceding  the 
war,  and  the  other  half  of  the  rubber  will  be  supplied  by  re- 
claimed rubbers,  while  the  excellence  of  the  product  need  not  be 
in  any  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  peace  goods. 

A  natural  prerequisite  is  that  not  only  must  rubber  waste  not 
be  exported,  but  it  must  also  be  imported.  If  for  example,  in 
the  preceding  peace  time  the  largest  German  rubber  goods  fac- 
tory exported  to  England  8,800,000  pounds  weight  of  worn  out 
automobile  covers  and  received  back  in  return  4,400,000  pounds 
of  reclaimed  rubber,  such  a  procedure  will  hardly  conform  to 
the  economic  requirements  of  Germany. 

It  is  the  belief  at  the  Runge  works  that  in  the  future  German 
economic  life  and  the  rubber  reclaiming  industry  will  have  a 
marked  development. 

SOLUTION   RECLAIMING   PROCESSES. 

There  are  many  reclaiming  solution  processes,  several  being  of 
other  than  German  origin. 

Heyl-Dia  Process  (British).  By  this  process  ground  rub- 
ber is  heated  under  moderate  pressure  in  naphtha  at  a  temperature 
of  not  more  than  120  degrees  F.  The  naphtha  is  drawn  off  and 
with  it  most  of  the  sulphur.  The  rubber  is  then  heated  to  over 
350  degrees  F.  with  a  fresh  solvent,  when  it  dissolves.  The 
solvent  is  then  removed  and  the  sulphur  washed  and  dried. 

The  Basle  Process  (Swiss).  This  covers  the  use  of  various 
ethers  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees  C. 

Zl;hl  Process  (German).  Vulcanized  waste  is  dissolved  in 
five  times  its  weight  of  naphthalene  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
naphthalene  is  then  distilled  from  the  mixture  with  steam. 

Koener's   Process    (GrjiMAN).     Waste   rubber  is  heated  with 


solvents  such  as  benzene  for  a  time,  after  which  the  solution  is 
further  heated  with  water  and  the  solvent  subsequently  distilled 
off. 

Debauge  Process  (I-'rench).  Tires  arc  soaked  for  two  or 
three  days  in  xylol  or  other  solvent,  when  the  fabric  can  easily 
be  stripped  away  from  the  rubber.  The  rubber  attached  to  the 
fabric  layers  can  be  removed  by  a  revolving  wire  brush,  or  by 
digestion  in  vacuum  with  boiling  xylol.  The  rubber  is  ground 
while  in  the  brittle,  swollen  condition  produced  by  the  solvent, 
and  the  latter  recovered  from  the  rubber  and  fabric  by  steam  or 
dry  distillation,  in  the  latter  case  under  reduced  pressure.  The 
solvent  may  also  be  removed  by  washing  with  acetone  or  alcohol. 
O'Neill  Process  (American).  The  caoutchouc  is  dissolved 
out  from  vulcanized  waste  rubber  by  treating  the  waste  in  a 
closed  receptacle  under  about  60  pounds'  pressure  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  determined  to  the  rubber  product  (266  degrees 
F.)  in  the  presence  of  boiling  resin  spirit.  The  solvent  is 
removed  from  the  dissolved  and  devulcanized  rubber  by  vapor- 
ation.  The  product  is  said  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  rubber  compound  before  vulcanization. 

De  Villers  Process  (French).  Rubber-coated  waste  fabric 
is  treated  with  boiling  hot  tetrachloride  of  ethane  in  two  stages. 
The  free  sulphur  is  removed  by  a  brief  treatment  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  rubber  is  accomplished  by  a  second  extraction  with 
fresh  solvent.  After  removing  the  fabric,  the  rubber  is  re- 
covered from  the  solution  by  adding  water  and  distilling  off 
the  solvent  with  water ;  or  the  solvent  may  be  distilled  dry,  pro- 
vided care  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  rubber. 

Compacnie  Generai.e  des  Caoutchoucs  de  Terebenthine  Pro- 
cess (French,  Canadian  and  Swiss  Patents).  Rubber  is  re- 
covered from  rubbered  fabrics  by  treatment  with  ethane  tetra- 
chloride, heating  the  fabrics  during  this  treatment,  filtering  the 
resulting  mass  to  remove  the  fabric,  adding  water  to  the  filtrate 
and  heating  it  to  drive  off  the  water  and  solvent. 

Goldman  Process  (American).  Rubber  stock  is  recovered 
from  vulcanized  rubber  by  bringing  the  latter  in  contact  with  a 
solution  comprising  resin  and  a  material  obtained  by  the  action 
of  dissolved  resin  on  vulcanized  rubber,  and  incorporating  this 
solution  with  the  comminuted  vulcanized  rubber  and  removing 
the  solvent  therefrom. 

Cox  Process  (American).  Rubber  stock  is  recovered  from 
vulcanized  rubber  by  treatment  in  a  resin  solution  together  with 
a  solution  of  vulcanized  gum  in  a  resin  solution. 

PoRzEL  Process  (American).  Rubber  waste  is  finely  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  rubber  solution  in  the  proportion  of  2^  to  3 
pounds  of  new  rubber  to  each  hundred  of  old,  the  solvent  being 
gasoline  or  carbon  tetrachloride.  The  mass  is  reground,  after 
which  the  solvent  and  any  contained  moisture  are  removed  as  far 
as  possible,  the  temperature  being  kept  below  the  vulcanizing 
point,  employing  a  partial  vacuum  if  necessary.  Molding  and 
vulcanization  are  affected  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sul- 
phur, which,  when  employed,  is  preferably  dissolved  in  the  rubber 
solvent. 

Harris  Process  (German).  Ground  rubber  scrap  is  heated 
with  a  solvent  such  as  chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  benzol, 
etc.,  the  inorganic  matter  is  separated  and  the  solution  is  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  rubber  hydrochloride  is  formed  and  is 
either  filtered  off  directly  or  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  or 
chloroform  in  a  vacuum.  After  washing  with  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform  the  rubber  hydrohalogenide  is  heated  with  pyridin 
under  a  reflux  condenser  for  12  to  SO  hours  and  the  dark  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  water  and  the  regenerated  rubber  separates. 
(German  patents  No.  267,277,  November  28,  1912;  No.  267,993, 
December  29,  1912;  and  No.  267,994,  January  21,  1914.) 

Hutz  Process  (German).  This  consists  in  reclaiming  vul- 
canized rubber  scrap  by  treating  it  with  hydrochlorines  or  the  in- 
termediate products  obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  ort 
glycerine.     (German  patent  No.  268,843,  December  24.  1912.) 
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Giant   Cord    Tires    for  Motor  Trucks. 


IN  MANY  RESPECTS  the  introduction  of  the  motor  truck  has  heen 
not  unhke  that  of  the  steam  locomotive,  some  90  years  ago. 
When  the  locomotive  was  ushered  into  a  wondering  and 
incredulous  world  its  sponsors  entertained  fanciful  visions  of  its 
future  importance  while  the  "iron  horse"  was  still  little  more 
than  a  giant  toy.  Road  conditions  prohibited  its  use.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  period  during  which  the  steel  track  was  perfected.  First, 
the  rails  were  of  hardwood  strips,  then  ribbons  of  iron  were 
replaced  on  these  wooden  rails,  next  all-iron  rails  were  substi- 
tuted, and  eventually  the  heavy  steel  rail  of  to-day. 

The  adaptation  of  the  motor  truck  to  present-day  traffic  uses 
has  been  accomplished  by  conquering  just  such  trying  conditions 
as  those  which  confronted  the  locomotive  promoters  of  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Gasoline  makes  the  giant  truck  go,  but  without  a 
suitable  "track";  namely,  suitable  tires,  its  coninicrcial  ur  inJiu- 
trial  advantages  remain 
quite  limited. 

The  first  motor  trucks 
were  fitted  with  solid  rub- 
ber tires  since  at  that  time 
no  other  tires  were  avail- 
able. But  they  were  far 
from  satisfactory  for  ev- 
ery purpose.  Overloading 
was  the  common  cause  of 
failure,  while  their  in- 
ability to  negotiate  bad 
roads  set  decided  limits  to 
their  utility. 

Interested  manufactur- 
ers began  at  once  to  de- 
velop tires  that  would  per- 
mit the  motor  truck  to 
branch  out  into  broader 
fields  of  service.  The  ad- 
vantages of  pneumatic 
had  long  been  demon- 
strated on  the  passenger 
car  and  the  plausibility  of 
this  equipment  for  the 
commercial  truck  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

SPECTACULAR  INTRODUCTION  OF  PNEUMATICS. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1917,  just  before  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  a  motor  truck  service  was  inaugu- 
rated over  the  1400-mile,  round-trip  route  between  Boston  and 
Akron  on  a  regular  schedule  with  pneumatic  equ'pment,  the 
object  being  to  secure  data  for  defining  the  distinctive  fields  of 
solid  and  pneumatic  trucking  in   view   of  all   conditions. 

It  thus  occurred  that  the  inhabitants  along  the  Lincoln  High- 
way through  Pennsylvania  looked  up  in  surprise  one  day  to  see 
a  large  five-ton  truck  rolling  along  at  touring-car  speed,  on 
eight  and  ten-inch  pneumatic  tires,  actually  beating  the  one-way 
express  schedule,  yet  with  such  smoothness  of  motion  that  a 
spare  operator  could  sleep  as  comfortably  aboard  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary Pullman  berth,  if  not  more  so.  .\fter  several  trips  back 
and  forth,  three  more  long-distance  trucks  joined  the  pioneer  to 
form  an  express  fleet,  running  on  regular  schedule  from  Ohio 
to  New  England  points,  and  people  began  to  wonder  whether 
this  might  portend  a  new  era  in  modern  freight  transportation. 

The  experiment  was  fairly  providential  in  relation  to  ihe  war, 
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when  railroads  were  badly  overburdened  and  when  the  motor 
truck  had  been  called  upon  to  save  the  nation  from  the  peril  of 
totally  inadequate  transportation  facilities  and  to  perform  many 
feats  to  which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed.  Equipped  with 
solid  tires  they  had  been  pressed  into  service  for  hauling  loads 
over  long  distances  between  cities,  and  even  from  the  .Middle 
West  to  the  .-\tlantic  seaboard. 

Two  important  facts  had  been  revealed  to  the  Government 
through  these  experiences.  First,  that  motor  trucks  on  solid 
tires  were  largely  limited  in  usefulness  to  hard  surfaced  roads, 
since  these  tires  would  slip  and  spin,  or  stall,  in  mud  and  ice 
and  snow.  Second,  it  was  clear  that  the  pounding  of  the  solid- 
tired  truck  was  damaging  to  every  kind  of  road. 
A  prime  end  of  the  Akron-Boston  experiment  was  to 
Ignited  States  Government  that  the  giant 
pneumatic  tire  oflFered  the 
opportunity  for  motor 
trucks  to  become  vastly 
more  useful  than  they 
ever  could  be  on  solid 
tires.  It  was  shown  over 
a  period  of  two  years  on 
every  type  of  road  and 
through  the  snowy  passes 
of  the  Alleghenies  that 
pneumatic  tires  not  only 
enabled  trucks  to  negoti- 
ate snow  and  mud  where 
soli  d-t  i  r  e  d  government 
trucks  had  stalled,  but 
also  that  the  pneumatic 
equipment  meant  a 
marked  saving  to  the 
roads  themselves.  How 
well,  has  been  attested  by 
I  he  rapidity  with  which 
the  pneumatic  tire  was 
adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment truck  service  and 
also  by  the  public  follow- 
ing upon  that  cpoch-mak- 
^         ^  ^  ing    trial.      Thousands    of 

ATic  Cord  Trixk   Tires.  •     .     .      i  i     .       j 

private    truckers    hastened 

to  adopt  the  new  eciuipment.  ihc  economy  and  efficiency  of  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  continuous  operation  of  the  Akron-Boston 
service  to  the  present  day,  two  big  trucks  still  handling  rush 
shipments  from  Boston  to  .-Kkron  long  after  the  railroad  war- 
time shipping  crisis  has  passed. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    PNEUMATIC   TRUCK    TIRE    EQUIPMENT. 

Pneumatic  tires  on  motor  trucks  save  the  load,  the  truck  and 
ihe  road,  permit  better  time  and  therefore  increase  the  amount 
of  load  that  can  be  hauled  in  a  given  time.  They  have  thus  been 
a  great  aid  in  promoting  universal  use  of  the  motor  truck. 

The  country  has  been  discussing  the  subject  of  the  effect  of 
heavy  trucks  on  interurban  pavements.  Pneumatic  tires  on 
trucks  work  no  harm  to  the  roads,  for  they  are  built  to  dis- 
tribute the  load  properly  on  the  road  surface.  It  is  not  pri- 
marily the  weight  of  a  truck  that  harms  the  road,  but  the  bump- 
ing and  pounding  of  the  truck.  With  pneumatics  this  is  elimi- 
nated, for  the  tire  tread  accommodates  itself  to  the  road  surface 
and  has  no  more  harmful  effect  than  a  passenger  automobile 
tire  has. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PNEUMATIC  TRUCK  TIRE. 
Uliile  the  establishment  of  the  pioneer  .-Kkron  to  Boston  ex- 
press perhaps  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  general  adoption  of 
pneumatic  equipment  on  motor  trucks,  it  was  by  no  means  new 
in  1917.  Ill  fact,  the  year  1908,  nearly  ten  years  earlier,  marks 
the  first  efforts  to  develop  a  pneumatic  tire  suitable  for  truck 
sei:vice.  The  first  tire  produced  was  a  38  by  6  size  of  fabric 
construction.  In  1908,  1909  and  1910,  quite  a  few  of  these  tires 
were  applied  to  fire  apparatus  where  the  need  for  pneumatic 
cushion  seemed  most  necessary.  These  early  tires  were  quite 
satisfactory  on  fire  trucks  where  the  runs  were  short  and  the 
service  was  not  continuous. 

Starting  with  the  six-inch  tire  in  1908,  tires  of  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten  and  twelve-inch  sections  were  developed  within  the 
next  few  years.  All  of  these  tires  were  of  fabric  construction. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  early  six-inch  fire-truck  tires  these  other 
sizes  did  fairly  well  in  the  fabric  construction  for  short  hauls 
and  intermittent  service.  But  when  they  were  used  for  long 
hauls  and  under  severe  conditions,  it  was  found  that  the  intense 
heat  generated  caused  the  tires  of  fabric  construction  to  disin- 
tegrate too  quickly. 

LARGE  CORD  CONSTRUCTION. 
Now  came  an  improvement  of  scarcely  less  significance  than 
the  adoption  itself  of  the  pneumatic  tire.  The  principle  of  cord 
construction  developed  steadily  through  the  years  and  was  made 
practical  for  the  more  powerful  gasolitie  passenger  cars.  The 
progress  made  in  this  direction  pointed  to  the  possible  solution 
of  the  problem  of  pneumatic  tires  for  trucks. 

Finally  the  development  of  the  cord  tire  was  merged  with 
the  pneumatic  truck  tire  in  1916  and  the  cord  pneumatic  truck 
tire  was  produced.  This  tire  stripped  away  the  limitations  of 
the  fabric  type  and  made  possible  the  use  of  pneumatics  in  the 
most  severe  service  possible,  as  proved  in  the  ISOO-mile  round 
trip  between  .Akron  and  Boston. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  pneumatic  cord  truck  tire  in 
1916,  and  its  thorough  demonstration  in  1917,  the  use  of  pneu- 
matics has  expanded  rapidly.  All  tire  manufacturers  have 
adopted  as  standard  the  final  sizes  developed  in  1914,  including  the 
36  by  6,  38  by  7,  40  by  8,  42  by  9,  and  44  by  10. 

Thus,  through  some  eleven  years  of  development  work,  there 
has  been  provided  for  the  truck  industry  and  the  public  an  im- 
provement which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  motor  truck  transpor- 
tation throughout  the  world.  The  cord  tire  has  demonstrated 
that  its  great  cushion  and  traction  will  enable  the  motor  truck 
to  do  things  heretofore  impossible  on  solid  tires.  It  is  opening 
up  new  fields  of  usefulness  for  the  motor  truck  and  well  in- 
formed men  now  look  fo*"  a  more  rapid  development  in  the 
truck  industry  than  we  have  had  in  passenger  cars,  now  that 
trucks  can  enjoy  the  same  tire  advantages  that  passenger  auto- 
mobiles have  had. 


PEACE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS. 
THRIFT   CLUBS    IN   RUBBER   FACTORIES. 

America  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  thrift  during  the 
four  years  in  a  continuance  and  increase  in  the  practice  of 
consistent  savings  is  what  the  country  needs  above  all  else  to 
bridge  the  present  crisis,  pay  the  nation's  debts,  and  bring  high 
prices  down.  Reckless  spending  by  the  individual  is  the  greatest 
danger  confronting  the  United  States  to-day.  Hard  work,  com- 
mon sense  economy,  wise  buying  and  systematic  saving  on  the 
part  of  everybody  are  required  to  avert  national  disaster  and 
convert  our  war  liabilities  into  peace  assets. 

To  this  end  the  Treasury  Department  is  engaged  in  a  great 
campaign  to  spread  the  gospel  of  saving  and  safe  investment 
through  the  increased  sale  of  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps 
and  Treasury  Savings  Certificates.  It  is  asking  employers  of 
labor  everywhere  to  encourage  the  organization  of  War  Savings 
Societies    and    will    also    cooperate    with    manufacturers'    repre- 


sentatives in  forming  organizations  for  accident  prevention  to 
be  known  as  Accident  Thrift  Clubs,  the  two  purposes  often  be- 
ing served  by  a  single  organization.  Organizers  are  being  sent 
into  factories  to  help  select  officers,  provide  program  material, 
furnish  the  initial  stimulus  and  arrange  systematic  savings 
schemes  for  employes  according  to  their  incomes.  This  salu- 
tary movement  is  making  headway  in  many  rubber  factories, 
and  firms  wishing  to  institute  it  among  their  own  operatives 
should  communicate  with  the  Savings  Division,  War  Loan  Or- 
ganization, United  States  Treasury  Department,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  NATIONAL  THRIFT  WEEK. 
The  Savings  Division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
inent  has  announced  plans  for  a  National  Thrift  Week  begin- 
ning January  17,  1920.  The  purpose  of  the  week  will  be  the 
endeavor  to  start  the  country  off  in  the  New  Year  with  a  sound 
financial  program  for  every  individual  and  household.  Two 
ends  are  sought ;  first,  that  the  condition  of  the  individual  be 
improved,  and  second,  that  the  financial  and  industrial  strength 
of  the  nation  be  increased  by  the  great  sums  of  capital  which 
will  accrue  through  the  practice  of  steady  saving  and  safe  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  citizens.  The  program  for  National 
Thrift  Week,  as  at  present  tentatively  planned,  is  as  follows : 

National  Thrift  Day,  Saturday,  January  17,  1920.— To 
enlist  the  Nation  in  a  campaign  to  "Save  first  and  spend 
afterwards,"  making  the  present  insure  the  future  by  reg- 
ular saving  to  finance  future  opportunities  or  needs,  and 
investments,  preferably  in  loss-proof  government  se- 
curities. 

Thrift  Sunday,  Sunday,  January  18. — Sermons  in  all 
American  pulpits  on  the  relation  of  economic  life  to  re- 
ligious well-being,  and  the  need  of  sharing  with  others. 

National  Life  Insurance  Day,  Monday,  January  19. — 
To  emphasize  the  importance  of  protecting  one's  family 
with  life  insurance. 

Own-Your-Own-Home  Day,  Tuesday,  January  20. — To 
show  why  desirable  and  how  possible  to  own  a  home. 

Make-a-Will  Day,  Wednesday,  January  21. — To  urge 
men  to  make  wills,  and  in  so  doing  impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  future. 

Thrift-in-Industry  Day,  Thursday,  January  22. — To 
emphasize  the  need  for  factory  thrift,  and  the  economic 
value  of  cooperation  between  capital  and  labor. 

Family  Budget  Day.  Friday,  January  23. — To  show  the 
importance  of  using  the  budget  plan  in  family  finance. 

Pay-Your-Bills  Day,  Saturday,  January  24. — To  empha- 
size the  moral  obligation  to  pay  debts. 
Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  and  employers  of  labor  in  all 
allied  lines  can  benefit  themselves  as  well  as  the  whole  country 
and  their  operatives  by  cooperation  in  inculcating  these  princi- 
ples in  thrift,  and  by  the  sale  of  Savings  Stamps  and  Treasury 
Savings  Certificates  through  their  oflices.  Investigation  would 
probably  show  a  large  number  of  oersons  who  would  gladly 
take  a  definite  percentage  of  their  weekly  salaries  or  wages  in 
these  interest-bearing  Government  securities. 


CENSUS   FOR   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  schedules  to  be  used  in  tabulating  information  for  the 
approaching  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  will  be  mailed  to  every  manufac- 
turing establishment  in  the  country  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber so  that  factory  owners  and  managers  can  familiarize  them- 
selves in  advance  with  the  questions  to  be  answered  when  the 
records  of  business  for  the  calendar  year  1919  have  been  com- 
piled. 

In  addition  to  the  general  schedule  a  supplemental  schedule 
will  be  sent  to  the  68  principal  industries  as  classified  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  This  supplemental  schedule  will  allow  detailed 
statistics  of  output  to  be  set  forth  under  the  heading  "products 
manufactured."  All  information  gathered  is  strictly  confidential 
and  is  to  be  used  for  general  statistical  purposes  only. 
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A  FOREMAN  is  One  whose  acquaiiitaiuc  with  a  business,  com- 
petence in  directing  workmen  and  handling  detail,  war- 
rants a  superintendent  in  placing  him  in  charge  of  a 
department.  Where  the  "line  control"  method  was  followed  he 
had  a  wide  range  of  responsibilities,  such  as  hiring  and  dis- 
charging workmen,  o-K-ing  time  tickets,  placing  orders  in  pro- 
cess, obtaining  supplies  for  his  department,  controlling  wage 
rates  paid  to  the  men  under  him,  and  repairing  machinery.  In 
the  circumstances  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  he  should  believe 
he  knew  his  job  better  than  anyone  else,  and  he  probably  did. 
He  was  jealous  of  his  authority,  prerogatives  and  so-called 
"rights" ;  was  intolerant  of  outside  suggestion,  a  foe  to  changes 
and  improvements  unless  recommended  by  himself;  paternal 
and  dictatorial  toward  his  men ;  knew,  or  thought  he  knew 
how  each  phase  of  the  work  should  be  done ;  intended  to  be, 
and  was  consulted  constantly  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  there 
being  no  one  else ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  strangely  uncon- 
scious of  a  well-developed  "blind  spot,"  one  indication  of  which 
was  his  persistent  refusal  to  train  an  "understudy." 

Later,  when  meetings  between  the  superintendent  and  the 
foremen  became  a  regular  feature  of  the  organization,  he  sat 
ir.  with  considerable  reluctance,  and  discussed  the  subjects  un- 
der consideration,  or  offered  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
his  own  department  just  in  proportion  as  he  possessed  an  open 
mind,  or  was  conscious  of  the  necessity  for,  or  ambitious  to  see 
improvements. 

This  type  of  foreman  has  held  his  own  well  down  to  the 
present,  and  belongs  to  what  may  be  called  the  "old  school." 
To  him,  the  new  ideas  that  began,  little  by  little,  to  filter  through 
the  cracks  in  old  line  organization  were  things  genuinely 
disturbing.  He  thought  the  old  way  was  a  good  way,  and  in 
.  many  respects  it  was.  He  knew  that  the  management  had  de- 
pended upon  him  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  had  trusted  his  judg- 
;  nient  and  fidelity,  his  acumen,  foresight  and  force.  He  had 
worked  up  from  the  bench,  probably  in  surroundings  inconven- 
ient and  unsanitary  as  compared  with  present-day  equipment; 
had  seen  his  department  expand  from  a  few  men  to  a  hundred 
or  more,  and  new  machinery  take  the  place  of  old.  He  knew 
the  whole  story,  and  his  fiber  was  interwoven  in  every  line,  and 
his  personality  impressed  on  the  product  from  his  department. 
He  was  genuinely  attached  to  the  shop,  and  in  particular  to  his 
department,  and  was  regarded  as  a  successful  foreman. 

When  the  shop  was  small  he  was  pretty  generally  informed 
as  to  the  whole  lay-out,  but  as  the  business  grew  he  was  more 
and  more  confined  by  his  duties,  and  his  time  and  energies  were 
absorbed  by  them.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  the  detail 
of  other  departments  escaped  him,  and  very  gradually  but  surely 
he  became  detached  from  them.  He  was  a  capable  mill-room  or 
other  foreman,  but  he  knew  little  about  spewing  machines,  tire 
building  machines,  presswork,  shoe-making,  or  vulcanizing.  He 
could  handle  men,  but  knew  little  of  costs,  up-keep  or  scientific 
management.  He  was  simply  a  spoke  in  the  big  wheel,  but  as 
such  was  very  competent,  and  in  taking  off  my  hat  to  him  I 
wave  him  farewell,  for  this  particular  type  of  factory  executive 
is  passing.  The  forward-looking  factory  management  will  de- 
mand and  secure  foremen  of  a  different  type,  better  equipped. 
Like  the  old,  they  will  be  dependable,  forceful,  systematic.  Like 
a  trained  chemist  they  must  be  able  to  analyze  many  things. 
The  new  system  will  require  them  to  be  specialists  in  more  than 
one  direction. 

An  expert  shoemaker  under  present  practice  may  be  selected 
for  inspector,  and  then  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  position  of  fore- 
man. Or  a  cost  clerk,  as  a  reward  for  success,  may  be  placed 
over  the  tire  makers. 


What  to  do  with  the  old  foreman?  It  will  depend  on  what 
\he  laboratory  terms  his  "elastic  limit."  In  other  words,  can 
he  absorb  new  ideas  and  develop  accordingly?  Can  he  match 
the  new  pace  and  keep  up  with  it?  The  new  method  proposes 
to  give  him  every  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  do  so. 
The  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  probably  in  his  attitude  of 
mind.  If  he  is  ossified  in  the  behef  that  his  is  the  one  best 
way;  if  at  heart  he  is  opposed  to  changes;  if  he  balks  and  uses 
his  influence  to  create  and  maintain  hostility  among  employes, 
then  he  will  have  to  make  room  for  the  man  who  can  meet  the 
new  proposals  with  an  opeii  mind  and  the  paramount  desire  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  the  organization. 

The  new  method  begins  with  the  scientific  selection  of  men. 
N'ot  that  the  old  way  was  a  failure,  but  the  new  way  will  re- 
quire more  from  a  foreman  at  the  start  and  secure  correspond- 
ing results  from  him  afterward.  He  must  have  all  the  good 
points  demanded  under  the  old  regime,  plus  a  lot  more. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  scientific  selection  of  the  man?  Un- 
doubtedly. You  do  not  pick  a  plow  horse  for  a  racer,  nor  does 
the  crow  displace  the  carrier  pigeon  for  carrying  messages  from 
the  battlefield.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  type  of  man  who 
possesses  inherent  qualities  capable  of  development  along  lines 
that  will  make  him  a  factory  executive,  beginning  with  fore- 
manship. In  the  search  for  this  exceptional  man,  however,  the 
very  first  thing  to  be  assured  of  is  the  physical  basis.  This  is  a 
feature  of  profound  significance.  Suppose  you  find  a  man  who 
qualifies  intellectually,  and  you  school  him  and  coach  him  and 
spend  a  lot  of  good  money  to  equip  him  for  the  exacting  duties 
of  the  position  ahead,  and  just  at  the  time  he  is  ready  to'qualify 
he  goes  to  smash  with  a  bad  lung;  or,  in  the  midst  of  a  strenu- 
ous campaign  where  he  is  called  upon  for  every  ounce  of  his 
personal   equipment,  he  becomes  a  nervous   wreck. 

Is,  therefore,  the  possession  of  a  fortunate  combination  of 
brain  and  brawn  essential  to  successful  foremanship?  Abso- 
lutely. Having  picked  your  man  physically,  the  point  next  in 
order  for  investigation  is  intellect.  Intimately  associated  there- 
with is  a  man's  schooling.  He  may  have  been  a  star  quarter- 
back, or  able  to  bat  a  ball  to  the  bleachers,  but  if  he  "fell  down" 
in  his  studies  while  in  school,  you  do  not  want  him.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  the  man  who  show-ed 
no  aptitude  nor  ambition  in  securing  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, will,  as  a  sequence,  not  have  received  that  mental  develop- 
ment essential  to  enable  him  to  "carry  on"  in  the  particular 
field  under  discussion.  The  better  the  mental  equipment,  the 
better  are  the  chances  for  successful  foremanship. 

Having  picked  a  man  with  brain  and  brawn,  the  third  essential 
is  temperament.  Given  a  man  with  physique  and  mental  equip- 
ment, it  does  not  follow  that,  tossed  in  a  blanket,  he  will  land 
on  his  feet.  He  may  be  temperamentally  unfitted  for  foreman- 
ship.  He  may  lack  that  vital  essential,  control  of  men.  He  may 
have  no  "head"  for  detail,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

It  is  but  fair  at  this  point  to  give  the  psychologist  an  op- 
portunity to  "show  him  up."  Some  doubt  his  value.  Many  a 
superintendent  prefers  to  trust  to  what  he  calls  his  "judgment" 
of  men;  he  can  "size  them  up."  This  faculty  has  been  termed 
the  "sixth  sense,"  but  is  after  all,  really  psychology-.  But  psy- 
chological or  not,  it  is  certainly  good  sense  to  take  into  account 
a  man's  bearing,  his  facial  angle,  his  voice,  eyes,  walk,  and 
especially  any  eccentricity  that  may  distinguish  him  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  men.  These  in  sum  make  up  for  you  a  replica 
of  the  man  himself,  and  enable  you  to  determine  whether  he  is 
worth  taking  a  chance  on.  For,  taking  it  by  and  large,  it  is 
more  or  less  of  a  gamble  whether  results  will  justify  your 
choice. 
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It  facilitates  matters  to  chart  your  man.  Make  up  a  list  of 
the  qualities  you  wish  a  foreman  to  possess.  Professional  psy- 
chologists follow  this  method.  Dr.  Blackford  thinks  an  execu- 
tive should  possess  a  "keen  sense  of  justice,  courtesy,  depend- 
ableness  (constancy,  reliability,  uniform  disposition),  courage, 
love,  teachableness  (ability  to  learn  even  from  the  lowest 
worker),  openness  of  mind,  tactfulness,  sympathy  (ability  to 
appreciate  the  other  man's  position),  understanding  of  human 
nature."  William  Kent  would  have  him  possess,  "education  and 
special  knowledge,  industry,  aggressiveness,  health,  energy,  initi- 
ative, tact,  personality."  Frederick  W.  Taylor  would  have 
chosen  men  with  "brains,  honesty,  education,  judgment  or  com- 
mon sense,  tact,  technical  or  special  knowledge,  manual  dexterity 
or  strength,  energy,  grit,  good  health." 

It  is  singular  that  these  "authorities"  should  not  more  closely 
agree  as  to  the  elements  that  predominate  in'  the  1(X)  per  cent 
man.  Here  are  afforded,  however,  suggestions  sufficient  to  aid 
in  the  creation  of  a  chart  for  guidance,  whereon  to  note  im- 
pressions of  the  men  selected  for  foremen,  or  for  any  other 
position.  Naturally  you  will  have  these  charts  frequently  bef'ore 
you,  "keeping  tabs,"  correcting  first  impressions,  probably,  and 
finally  obtaining  an  accurate  record  of  each  man  in  whom  you 
have  a  special  interest. 

You  have,  let  us  assume,  a  dozen  men  selected  from  among 
the  foremen  of  as  many  different  departments,  and  also  a 
dozen  "green"  men  picked  from  the  ranks  of  whom  you  con- 
ceive as  possessing  abilities  woi'th  your  time  and  money  to  de- 
velop. All  these  men  have  been  under  observation  for  some 
time,  and  to  them  you  have  confided  your  aim.  The  chances 
are  the'  foremen  know  little  about  the  factory  outside  their  de- 
partments, and  the  new  men  are  getting  their  first  real  acquaint- 
ance with  rubber  goods  manufacture. 

With  the  selection  of  these  men  enters  your  responsibility  to 
train  them  so  well  that  within  a  reasonable  time  they  will  be 
equipped  to  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way  the  value  of  the 
method  you  have  employed.  There  are,  doubtless,  divergencies 
of  opinion  as  to  the  details  of  such  training,  but  the  funda- 
mentals are  easily  discernible.  First,  a  basic  knowledge  of  rub- 
be-;  sources;  methods  used  in  its  gathering  or  production  in 
forest  or  plantation ;  its  chemistry,  inspection  and  selection. 
Second,  manipulation  and  preparation  for  use  in  manufacture. 
This  will  carry  the  student  through  washing,  drying,  compound- 
ing, mixing,  calendering,  and  include  the  preparation  and  use 
of  fabrics.  This  knowledge  must  be  acquired  by  personal  con- 
tact with  the  work.  The  student  should  manipulate  the  com- 
pounds and  understand  why  they  are  employed.  He  should 
work  as  one  of  a  "crew"  at  every  preparatory  process,  and 
should  be  coached  and  catechized  frequently  that  there  may  be 
no  question  that  he  is  acquiring  a  practical  working  knowledge. 
This  he  can  demonstrate  very  readily  by  giving  in  writing  the 
detail  of  each  step  in  each  process  he  observes.  Furthermore, 
he  should  be  encouraged  in  a  critical  attitude  toward  machin- 
ery, methods,  appliances,  and  personnel,  and  to  suggest  better- 
ments. This  method  will  surely  show  whether  a  student  has 
the  critical  faculty,  constructive  imagination,  and  practical  ideas, 
all  of  which  are  essential  to  the  equipment  of  the  man  who 
would  qualify  for  foremanship.  Having  mastered  basic  details, 
the  student  should  next  acquire  a  working  acquaintance  with 
individual  processes.  He  should  learn  to  run  a  spewing  ma- 
chine, a  jar-ring  cutter,  a  sole  cutter,  a  vulcanizer.  He  should 
learn  how  to  make  automobile  casings,  and  tubes,  hose,  belting, 
shoes,  and  packing.  In  short,  he  should  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  how  all  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  factory  in 
which  he  is  employed  are  made. 

As  to  tjie  time  required  to  complete  such  a  course  of  study, 
it  naturally  depends  on  the  man.  Much  could  be  accomplished 
in  three  months  by  intelligently  directed,  concentrated  work.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  remember  first,  that  men  are  being  trained 
for  executive  factory  positions  in  your  factory,  men  to  whom  great 


responsibility  will  be  entrusted,  not  for  one  year,  but  for  many 
years,  and  that  you  can  well  afford  all  the  time  necessary  to  gain 
this  end ;  second,  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  noticeable  difference 
lietween  these  men  in  their  quality,  capacity,  and  ultimate  value, 
and  that  a  successful  course  of  training  must  be  based  upon 
this.  He  would  be  a  foolish  tailor  who  tried  to  fit  all  men  with 
one  size  of  suit;  he,  per  force,  has  several  sizes,  or  he  does  little 
business.  Why  not  have  a  series  of  study  courses  to  which 
individuals  will  automatically  adapt  themselves?  For  example, 
the  first  lesson  series  would  cover  the  study  and  manipulation 
of  crude  rubber,  compounding  ingredients  and  fabrics,  the  ma- 
chinery required,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  involved, 
supplemented  by  reading  such  works  as  "Crude  Rubber  and 
Compounding  Ingredients,"  "Rubber  Machinery,"  etc.  Also  lec- 
tures should  be  delivered  before  students  by  the  master  me- 
chanic and  the  chief  chemist.  This  series  should  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of,  depending  much  on  the  skill  with  which  you  have 
picked  your  men.  By  this  time  you  will  have  gained  a  better 
acquaintance  with  them  and  may  have  reason  to  believe  there 
are  some  whose  capacity  for  knowledge  has  reached  the  "satura- 
tion point." 

Have  prepared  a  second  series  for  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  "carry  on."  This  will  include  the  study  and  practice 
of  job  analysis  as  applied  to  machinery,  methods,  men,  and  fac- 
tory conditions;  time  study  of  manufacturing  operations  with  a 
view  to  suggesting  piece-work  rates,  which  may  be  checked 
against  those  in  force,  simply  for  the  education  of  the  students. 
Incidental  readings  would  cover  such  authors  as  Taylor,  Gannt, 
Gilbreth,  Emerson,  Thompson,  Knoeppel,  Diemer,  and  others ; 
also  the  current  magazines  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Lectures  should  be  provided  related  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme,  such  as  factory  construction  and  equipment,  chem- 
istry of  india  rubber,  production  and  use  of  power,  machinery 
and  tools,  management  of  a  work  force,  wages,  etc. 

A  few  words  regarding  job  analysis  and  time  study  seem  per- 
tinent here.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  anything  of  a  super- 
ficial nature  will  suffice  to  fit  a  student  to  make  a  proper  job 
analysis,  any  more  than  holding  a  stop-watch  on  a  factory 
operation  constitutes  time  study.  Much  of  the  disastrous  record 
in  the  past  is  directly  chargeable  to  lack  of  proper  preparation 
in  these  two  lines.  Job  analysis  requires  a  combination  of 
trained  observation  coupled  with  good,  practical  ideas.  Effi- 
ciency in  making  a  time  study  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  day  or 
a  week,  even  if  intelligently  directed,  and  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  there  is  in  the  average  factory  organization  any  written 
standard  practice  worthy  the  name,  giving  detailed  instruction 
of  how  a  student  should  be  trained  for  this  work.  It  is  no  part 
of  this  discussion  to  devise  a  curriculum  covering  these  subjects, 
but  to  point  out  that  the  average  man  has  few  qualifications  for 
dealing  with  them.  If,  therefore,  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
bring  forward  all  members  of  the  school  into  the  second  series, 
by  this  time  you  may  find  some  who  have  reached  their  intellec- 
tual limit,  or  at  least  do  not  show  that  capacity  for  assimilating 
knowledge  that  will  warrant  introducing  them  into  a  third 
series.  Those  who  were  found  to  have  serious  limitations  need 
not  necessarily  be  classed  as  failures,  for  each  takes  automat- 
ically, as  one  might  say,  his  position  in  the  scholastic  gage-glass, 
according  to  his  specific  gravity. 

There  remain  for  further  schooling  the  top-notchers  from 
whom  may  be  properly  expected  the  highest  returns.  These 
men  should  give  special  attention  to  factory  organization  and 
management,  interdepartmental  relations,  planning,  routing, 
costs,  waste,  power,  standardization,  welfare,  betterments,  and 
so  on,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  foremen  in  name,  but 
in  reality,  assistants  to  the  superintendent.  In  sum,  you  will 
have  secured  men  who  know  the  manufacturing  of  rubber  goods 
thoroughly,  and  are  specialists  in  the  lines  made  in  your  factory. 
They  have  worked  with  the  factory  rank  and  file  to  the  point 
where  they  will  be  a  credit  to  your  organization. 
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LONG-STAPLE     AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN     COTTON. 

Lnxi.-r-TAi  L£  oiTTdx  of  the  Amcricaii-Egy-ptiaii  type  needs,  as 
conditions  for  successful  production,  an  unusually  long 
growing  season,  freedom  from  boll  weevil  and  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigation,  Dwight  B.  Heard  told  the  Cotton 
Conference  that  met  in  New  Orleans  in  October. 

The  production  in  1918  was  38,246  bales  of  500  pounds   each 
of  long-staple  cotton,  34,300  of  which   were  grown  in   the   Salt 


^ 
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A   FiELn  OF  American-Egyptian  Cotton. 

River  valley  of  Arizona,  1,200  each  in  the  Gila  \alley  and  in  the 
California  Imperial  valley  and  smaller  quantities  in  the  Colorado 
valley  in  Arizona  and  ihe  San  Joaquin  and  Palo  Verde  valleys 
in  California.  Besides  this,  the  Imperial  valley  produced  35,000 
bales  of  short-staple  and  5,000  bales  of  Durango  cotton  and  the 
Yuma  valley  20,000  bales.  The  short-staple  product  this  year 
will  probably  be  10,000  bales  larger,  while  the  long-staple  Pima 
crop  will  be  over  50,000  bales. 

This  crop  was  of  exceptional  interest  to  spinners  and  to  the 
manufacturers  of  choice  cotton  goods  because  the  new  Pima 
cotton  was  quite  as  desirable  as  Egyptian  Sakellarides  and  could 
be  spun  into  equally  tine  counts.  In  1918,  on  an  ordinary  run  of 
2,112  bales  at  the  gin  of  the  Tempe  Exchange,  at  Tcmpe,  .Ari- 
zona, under  government  classification  and  supervision,  the  grade 
and  percentage  of  this  lot  of  Pima  cotton  ran  as  follows : 

Per  Cent. 


Grades. 

Per  Cent. 
14 

Staples.                              Pe 

No!  .'  or  extra::'": 

No.   3  or  choice 

No.    i  or   Standard... 
No.  5  or  medium 

17 

9 

7 

1%    to    l-M 

i'A  to  1ft 

In  1919  the  percentage  of  cotton  running  1-11/16  and  154  was 
larger  than  in  1918.  The  remarkable  success  in  the  Salt  Rivel 
valley,  where  95  per  cent  of  the  Pima  cotton  produced  in  Amer- 
ica will  be  grown  this  season,  is  largely  due  to  the  scientific 
care  with  which  this  industry  has  been  developed.  One  feature 
is  the  fact  that  but  one  type  of  .American-Egyptian  cotton,  Pima, 


is  grown  throughout  ihe  entire  district  and  all  danger  of  cross- 
ing with  inferior  seed  is  avoided.  Of  the  total  area  of  275,000 
acres  now  under  intensive  cultivation  by  irrigation  in  this  dis- 
trict, 88,000  acres,  or  32  per  cent,  of  the  entire  acreage,  is  planted 
in  Pima;  a  percentage  which  can  be  readily  maintained. 

The  growers  realize  that  the  immunity  of  the  Salt  River  valley 
from  the  boll  weevil  and  other  pests  which  have  handicapped 
the  cotton  industry  in  other  sections  must  be  maintained,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Government  the  best  methods  not 
only  to  prevent  the  importation  of  seed  in  which  there  could  be 
any  danger  of  infection,  but  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  in 
the  selection  of  the  local  seed,  have  been  practiced.  The  cotton 
plant  is  essentially  a  sunshine  plant,  and  there  is  probably  no 
section  of  the  world  except  Egypt  where  the  sun  shines  vi^ith 
more  regularity  than  in  the  Salt  River  valley. 

This  year  88,000  acres  in  the  Salt  River  valley  alone  are 
planted.  The  land  has  been  more  carefully  selected  than  before 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  from  45,000  to  50,000 
bales  of  Pima  cotton  will  be  produced.  In  the  Florence  and 
Casa  Grande  valleys,  including  the  Sacaton  Indian  .\gency, 
southwest  of  Phoenix,  this  year's  production  will  probably  equal 
2,500  bales,  while  in  the  Yuma  and  Parker  valleys,  along  the 
Colorado  River,  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  California  1,500  to  2,000  additional  bales  of  Pima  cot- 
ton can  be  expected,  making  a  total  production  for  this  season 
of  from  50,000  to  55,000  bales.  In  the  Salt  River  valley  there 
should  be  for  sale  this  year  from  20,000  to  25,000  bales  of  un- 
mortgaged cotton. 

It  is  significant  that  last  season  the  total  production  of  Pima 
cotton  equaled  the  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  total 
inanufacture  in  the  United  States  of  long-staple  cotton,  either 
Old-World  Egyptian  or  Sea  Island  cotton  in  the  five  years 
previous  to  our  entry  into  the  war,  was  275,340  bales  annually, 
of  which  78,650  400-pound  bales  was  Sea  Island. 

With  the  increase  this  year  of  the  production  of  Pima 
,\merican-Egyptian  cotton  to  approximately  50,000  bales,  while 
there  are  only  15,000  bales  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Pima  cotton  has  become  a  very  material  factor  in  the 
long-staple  market. 


MEADE  COTTON  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SEA  ISLAND. 

Disheartened,  and  hopeless  of  the  recovery  of  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton from  the  continued  invasion  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends  the  substitution 
of  Meade  cotton,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Meade  cotton  is  a  new  upland  long-staple  variety,  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  so  far  to  Sea  Island  cotton  in  length  and  fine- 
ness of  iiber  and  is  recommended  particularly  to  planters  in  the 
West  Indian  islands.  It  is  named  after  the  investigator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  who  was  improving  the  variety  when 
he  died.  It  now  produces  lint  averaging  1-^  inches  in  length 
with  unusually  uniform  fibers.  The  seeds  are  large  and  yield 
a  high  percentage  of  oil,  about  24  per  cent.  They  are  slightly 
tufted  at  the  ends  like  the  seeds  of  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian 
cotton,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  use  for  this  cotton  the  roller  gins 
employed  for  Sea  Island  cotton. 

In  1917  Meade  cotton  was  picked  two  weeks  ahead  of  Sea 
Island.  It  yielded  twice  as  much,  230  pounds  compared  with 
117  pounds,  and  it  was  easier  to  pick  because  the  bolls  are  twice 
as  large  as  Sea  Island  bolls.  The  lint  ranges  between  1^  and 
1=11/16  inches,  has  good  luster,  a  slightly  heavier  body  than  Sea 
Island  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  when  properly 
ginned.  It  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  as  care- 
fullv  as  Sea  Island. 


Venezuela's  chief  imports,  among  which  were  rubber 
articles  and  duck,  were  transported  mainly  by  parcel  post  during 
the  years  1917  and  1918. 
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Interesting   Letters  from   Our   Readers. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE    COVERINGS    OF    A    ZEPPELIN.  A   BIT  OF  CHARLES  GOODYEAR   HISTORY 

To  THE  Editor:  To  the  Editor: 

DEAR    SIR;— The   external   covering    (of   a   Zeppelin)    was  pvEAR  SIR:— I  wonder  if  you  know  that  a  man  lives  at  the 

made  of  a  tissue  that  was  colored  grayish  blue  at  the  top  *-^     Congress   Hotel   in    Chicago   who   was   at   one   time  quite 

and  black  at  the  bottom.     The  gray  blue  was  obtained  by  intimaiely  connected  with  Charles  Goodyear?     He  is  Mr.  I.  S. 

printing  with  indanthrene  blue  by  means  of  a   roller  engraved  Deutsch,  whose  father  bought  the  Goodyear  estate  at  Burrville, 

with  very  fine  lines  as  though  for  a  border  of  calico.    The  tissue  Connecticut. 

covered  with  its  varnishes  weighed  146  grams  a  square  meter.  As  a  boy,  Mr.  Deutsch  ran  across  a  great  variet>'  of  experi- 
Treated    with    hot    tetrachlorethone    it    loses    its    varnish    of  mental  curios  left  by  Charles  Goodyear.    Later,  Mr.  Deutsch  mar- 
cellulose  acetate  which  dissolves ;  with  the  varnish  gone  the  tissue  ried  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  J.  M.  Brunswick,  the  pioneer 
preserves  its  coloring,  therefore  it  was  printed  before  varnishing.  ol  the   Brnnswick-Balke-Collender   Co.,'  and  here   again   he  was 
The  composition  of  the  tissue  per  square  meter  was:  brought  into  contact  with  India  rubber.     For  example.  Mr.  Ben- 
Grams,  singer,  another  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Brunswick,  vyas  closely  asso- 
CenuYole''l°ce'tat'e' ■.".■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.'.:;:!■,!■.■.;:;::;;;  "iJ  c'^^'^d  with  Dr.   B.  F.  Goodrich,  and  it  is  said  that  It  was  he 
The  prime  material  of  the  tissue  was  cotton  in  very  fine  threads.  who  exerted  strong  influence  in  inducing  Dr.  Goodrich  to  go  to 
The  lower  portion  was  wholly  black.     It  weighed  127.60  grams  Akron.    As  Mr.  Deutsch  remembers  it,  Dr.  Goodrich's  intention 
per  s'quare  meter.     Treated  with   solvents  it  jdelded   (1)    Cellu-  at  first  was  to  confine  his  factory  output  to  hard  rubber.     He, 
lose  acetate,    (2)    Japanese  black  varnish.  however,  later  went  into  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  a  general 
After  the  black  varnish  was  removed  it  showed  a  blue-gray  l"ie.  some  of  which  were  made  on  patents,  owned  by  Dr.  Good- 
coloring  like  that  of  the  tissue  of  the  upper  portion.      The  black  rich  and  Mr.  Benslnger. 

varnishing  seems  to  have  been  put  on  after  the  balloon  had  been  Strange  to  relate,  Mr.  Benslnger  was  one  of  the  first  to  sug- 

constructed,  in  order  to  make  it  less  visible.    The  composition  of  gest  the  amalgamation  of  canvas  with  rubber  to  get  additional 

the  tissue,  per  square  meter  was :  resiliency  and  durability,  essentially  the  same  construction  as  is 

Grams.  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tires. 

^^.t^Lkr-::::::::::::::::::.  tf  w.  c.  jenkins. 

Black  varnish  7.  Chicago,  llliuois ,  •  >•.. 

The  tissues  contained  no  trace  of  rubber  varnish.    The  cover-  ^^.^^  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  this  sort  are  exceedingly  interesting  as  they 

mg  of  the  mtenor  small  balloons  intended  to  hold  the  hydrogen  ^j^,^  ^,^,^^^,^  ^.j^,;^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  oftentimes  either  for- 

was  made  of  a  thms.lk  tissue,  covered  with  a  varnish  formed  of:  g„j,^„  ^^  misunderstood.    It  Is  the  writer's  impression,  however, 

(1)   Factices  of  chloride  o    sulphur  that  could  be  extracted  with  ^,,^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^   ^^^^^.^,^  ^^^,^        ^^^^ 

alcoholic    potash.      (2)  A    fat    varnish    of    Imseed    oil.        3)   A  ^^^^^  ,^„g  ^^^^^  druggists'  sundries  and  mechanical  goods  had 

varnish  with  a  base  of  coumarone  or  of  bakel.te  soluble  in  a  cohol.  ^een  installed  and  successfully  manufactured.     It  may  be  true 

On  this  tissue  were  glued  by  means  of  a  varnish  of  cellulose  ^^^^  ^j^    Benslnger  first  suggested  the  amalgamation  of  canvas 

acetate  two  layers  of  gold-beater  sskm.    These  gold-beaters  skins  ^j^^   ^^^^^^   j^   ^^^^^_  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^   ^^^_^   ^^^^   .^   ^^^^^ 

were  covered  with  a  supple  layer  of  cellulose  acetate  with  a  base  manufactories  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  indeed,  dates  back 

of  furfurol.    The  composition  of  the  tissue  was  as  follows:  ^^  jgjo^  ,„  be  exact,  when  it  was  used  in  England.     In  fact,  It 

Weight  of  whole  tissue  per  sq.  meter ^ISO.^'  antedates    the    discovery    of    vulcanization.      This    statement    of 

Weight  of  varnishfrt  tissue.^^.^^. . .  .^^.^^ 103.  course  Is  not  made  to  minimize  In  any  way  the  work  that  either 

Weight  ^Clvk^  <iU\i"/..'.''.'^".'.-^^"^-'.'-'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.''.'.         84.1  Mr.  Benslnger  or  Dr.  Goodrich  did,  as  the  great  company  that 

Puri°"goirbe"a?er-s  skin""'.'! ■.:;:'.:::::'.;■.;■.:::'.:::::::::::■..■:■     ilx  ^^^ ''"'"  "p  through  the  pioneer  efforts  of  these  men  speaks  for 

Varnish  of  gold-beater's  skin    11.9  itself. — The   Editor.) 

Total    weight   of   varnishes    30. 

This  wrapper  bore  no  trace  of  rubber. 

■-;                                             Andre  Dubosc.  „                                   RUBBER  in  slickers. 

_     .     T-             ,T  '       ,       on    ,fM-i  To  THE  Editor: 

Paris,  France,  November  20,  1917.  t-v  it  a  r.  c-tt,       t      ,  

I  ^ tAK  bIK:— In  the  so-called  slicker  as  made  to-day,  is  rubber 

PHILIPPINE  GUTTA  AND  THE  BRITISH.  "'"^;      ^'=°'   ^^=   "'   "^^'^   '"   *«    "'d-ti"^^    ^'i^ker   of   forty 

years  ago? 

To  THE  Editor  :  ,          _ 

DEAR    SIR:-I    understand    from    the    newspapers    that    the  Rockport,  Massachusetts, 

gutta   percha   in   the   Philippine   Islands   is   owned   by  the  t-vUc.  <,i;,-i,=,.  ,o  ~-j     4.    j             ..  ■                1.1.         t     j         j 

T,  •.•  u     T^,    .         A                                .Mr               .J            .  ^^"^  Slicker  as  made  to-day  contains  no  rubber.     It  depend* 

British.    That  we  Americans  are  practically  frozen  out  and  cannot  ,,^„„   c„<„-;.,ii     ^^          j     -i  r      ■»         .             -         ,•  • 

^     ,.  ,                     T             ,  .  "Pon  specially  prepared  oil  for  its  waterproot  qualities, 

cover  our  own  cables  without  English  consent.     Is  not  this  an-  y^,^^  ^^^^  j,^^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^            ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^_ 

other  case  of  unwarranted  British  aggression?  i„„^d  Cape  Ann  slickers.     One  of  the  prominent  manufacturers 

^    „      ....     ^  ,.^       .                             ■'°"''  *^ctORMicK.  f„j.jy   yg3^5    ^g^    ^^^    Le^j    Ni^hok^n    ^f    Swampscott.      They 

San  Francisco,  California.  ^^^^  ^,3^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^,   Cummings   & 

(The  jiewspapers  are  wrong.     Philippine  gutta  belongs  to  the  Howes  at  Orleans.    They  went  out  of  business  35  years  ago.   The 

Filipinos,  is  gathered  and  marketed  by  them   The  middlemen  are  recipe  used  was : 

Chinese  who  ship  it  to  Singapore,  grade  and  sell  it.    If  vou  desire  1  gallon  linseed  oil. 

to  lay  a  cable  you  can  buy  gutta  in  the  Philippines  if  the  Chinese  iM'ounces'r'e/pari'rubber. 

do  not  get  It  first.     If  you  do  not  plan  cable  construction  but  are  Lampblack   dissolved  in  turpentine   to   color. 

simply  working  up  a  racial  grudge  better  thrash  a   Chinaman.  One  successful  manufacturer  treated  the  oiled  surface  \vith  a 

Don't  hit  an  Englishman ;  first,  because  he  is  not  at   fault  and  sour  milk  wash  with  good  results,  an  acid  cure  through  the  use 

second,  because  he  is  liable  to  hit  back.— The  Editor.)  of  lactic  acid.— The  Editor.) 


December  1.   lf>iy. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 

By  P.   Schidrnwitz  and  H.  A.  Goldsborough. 


STUDIES  IN   VULCANIZATION. 

THE    RUBBER    STRESS-STRAIN    CURVE. 

THE  .\UTii(iRs  have  iiulilislud  the  first  ut  a  scries  of  papers*  in 
which  they  purpose  to  carry  out  their  deferred  plan  to  dis- 
cuss their  studies  in  vulcanization.     The  leading  features 
of  their  paper  on  the  rubber  stress-strain  curve  and  determina- 
tion  of  "correct   cure"   are   given    below,   necessarily   somewhat 
condensed. 

NATURE   OF   STRESS-STRAIN   CURVE. 

E.  Hatschek  and  II.  .\.  Goldsborough  examined  the  practica- 
bility of  obtaining  a  single  expression  for  the  stress-strain  curves 
of  a  series  of  cures  of  the  same  mixing.  (The  mixing  employed 
in  the  fundamental  experiments  consisted  of  100  parts  of  rubber 
to  eight  of  sulphur,  cured  for  periods  varying  from  15  to  405 
minutes  at  286  degrees  F.  in  molds  in  live,  steam"). 

As  bearing  on  the  mathematical  nature  of  "type,"  it  is  desirable 
to  restate,  briefly,  the  following  characteristics  of  progressive 
cures  of  the  same  rubber-sulphur  mixing,  as  first  set  forth  by 
Schidrowitz  :  ,  ,,, 

1.  The  process  of  vulcanization  is  physically  and  mechanically 
of  a  definitely  progressive  character,  and  its  progress  can  be  ac- 
curately and  graphically  represented  by  a  series  of  stress-strain 
curves. 

2.  The  state  of  cure  of  a  given  mixing  of  any  rubber  at  any 
given  time  (assuming  standard  conditions)  is  graphically  ex- 
pressed by  the  form  and  position  of  the  corresponding  stress- 
strain  curves  representing  progressive  cures  which  bear  a  certain 
mathematical  relationship  to  each  other  for  any  one  rubber,  and 
a  relationship  exists  between  the  series  of  curves  representing 
progressive  cures  of  any  one  rubber  and  the  series  of  cures 
representing  progressive  cures  of  any  other  rubber. 

3.  As  curing  proceeds  the  curves  come  farther  down  the  paper 
in  regular  fashion  and  do  not  intersect  at  any  point. 

4.  At  a  part  of  the  curve  not  far  from  the  point  of  inflection 
the  curves  become  parallel  to  each  other.  That  is  to  say,  the 
rate  of  stretch  decreases  with  increasing  loads,  and  is  independent 
of  the  state  of  cure.  The  above  characteristics  for  a  single  set  of 
cures  may  be  readily  gathered  from  Figure  1. 

Examination  of  the  curves  showed  that  they  belong  to  the  con- 
choid family,  and  it  was  found  that  a  conchoid  corresponding 
closely  to  the  rubber  curve  could  be  expressed,  referred  to  Car- 
tesian coordinates  as  follows  : 


The  rubber  curve  is  derived  from  the  parent  conchoid  by  plot- 
ting the  ordinates  against  a  constant  fraction  (>i)  of  the  corre- 
sponding abscissa,  as  expressed  in  the  above  equations. 

The  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  the  above  expressions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  considerations: 

(1.)  a  represents  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  the  curve 
and  the  asymptote. 

(2.)  n  is  a  constant  in  the  expression  x — (nx')  in  which 
.*■  is  the  load  at  any  point  on  the  stress-strain  curve  and  .v'  is  a 
corresponding  point  on  the  parent  conchoid. 

(3.)     a.n  is  a  constant  for  any  given   set  of  curves. 

H   represents   the   increase   of   stretch   per   increment   of 
-  in  other  words  slope  or  "type." 
Hence   a/n   or   J/n   is   the   degree   of   stretch   or   disten- 


^4.) 
load,  o: 

(5.) 
sibility. 

(6.) 


(7.)     b  represents  the  limits  of  extension. 

In  every  set  of  curves  (progressive  cures  of  the  same  mixing) 
there  must  be  a  specific  curve  in  which  a  =  b.  It  follows  that  this 
specific  curve  represents  a  theoretically  ideal  balance  of  proper- 
ties. The  curve  in  question  is  the  one  we  term  the  correct  or 
perfect  cure. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a.n  (i.  c,  slope  or  type),  wmch  obviously 
represents  a  fundamentally  important  quality  of  a  rubber,  is  a 
constant  for  any  rubber,  theoretically  from  the  point  of  in- 
flection upwards  and  actually,  as  found  experimentally,  from  a 
point  not  far  removed   from  the  latter. 

Expressed  in  other  terms,  this  means  that  after  the  initial 
stage  of  stretching,  equal  increments  of  load  produce  equal 
elongations,  whatever  the  state  of  cure. 


I... 


Load  tGRA 


Sqc 


Cross  Sect 


It  follows  that  a  represents  a  quality  which  is  the  inverse 


of  stretch  capacity,  namely,  toughness  or  tenacity. 

•".Toiirnal    of   the    Society    nf    Chemical    Industry,"    September    15. 


Stress-Strain    Curves    Representing    Successive   Ci'Res   of   One 
.G  AT  15-MiNUTE  Intervals  (e.  g.,  V  =  75  Mi-vutes,  VI  =;  90. 
Minutes,  etc.)   in  Steam  at  286  Degrees  F. 
Part  of  a  Series  from  15  Minutes  to  6H  Hours. 


It  has  been  found  by  solving  the  correct  cure  curves  by  the 
method  of  trial  and  error  that  all  correct  cure  curves  are 
derived  from  the  parent  conchoid  in  which  b  (and  therefore 
also  o)  =  10.5.  Since  the  curve  meets  the  asymptote  at  infinity, 
it  follows  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  all  correct 
cures  of  a  standard-  mixing  consisting  of  100  parts  of  rubber  to 
eight  parts  of  sulphur  (whatever  the  nature  of  the  rubber,  pro- 
vided it  is  Hcvca)  meet  at  a  point  for  which  the  coordinates 
are  y  =  lO.S,  .i-  =  oc;  that  is,  an  extension  of  ll.S  times  the  orig. 
inal  length  is  the  limit  of  distensibility. 

METHOD  or  DETEHMINING    "COHRECT   CURE.' 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that  to  obtain  the 
correct  cure  it  is  necessary  to  determine  a,  b  and  A.     In  other 
words,  it  is  essential  to  determine   (1)    type  and    (2)    the  par- 
ticular curve  in  any  set  in  which  0  =  6. 
TYFE. 

In  practice  the  determination  of  a.n  ("type")  by  means  of 
the  expressions  corresponding  to  the  coordinates  is  obviously 
inconvenient.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  "type"  repre- 
sents increase  of  stretch  per  increment  of  load,  we  determine  the 
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properly  by  measuring  the  increase  in  elongation  corresponding 
to  two  suitable  points  on  the  load  coordinate  as  follows : 
E,-E 

Tvpe   (Conventional  =  

2.5 
Where  E  =  extension  per  cent  at  60O  grams  per  square  milli- 
meter and  E,  is  thai  at  1040  grams. 

The  extensions  corresponding  to  the  loads  stated  for  various 
types  for  the  correct  cure  in  each  case  were  found  to  be  as 
follows : 


"Correct"    cure    extensions    at    600    grams    and    1,040    grams 
llimetcr    (mixing    ICO  of  rubber  to  8  of  sulphur). 

Extension,  Per  Cent. 


600  Grams  per     104O  Grams  per 


A  glance  at  the  above  table  and  Figure  2  will  reveal  the  fact 
which  is  of  fundamental  importance,  namely,  that  the  lower  (or 
better)  the  type  figure  (i.  e.,  the  more  rapid  the  decrease  in  ex- 
tension with  increasing  tension  towards  the  end  of  the  curve),  the 
less  rapid  is  the  decrease  in  the  initial  portion.  In  other  words, 
a  curve  representing  a  rubber  A  which  is  flatter  in  type  than  rub- 
ber B,  will  lie  for  the  whole  of  its  course  above  the  latter  at  the 
correct  cure  (t.  e.,  where  a  =  &).  As  confirmation  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  that  de  Vries  and  Hollendorn§,  in 
a  paper  from  the  Central  Station  at  Buitenzorg  (which  has 
adopted  our  method  of  determining  "type"),  found  that  "the 
maximum  of  tensile  strength  is  found  higher  on  the  paper  the 
flatter  (smaller)  the  'slope,'  that  is,  the  better  type  or  quality  as 
determined  by  this  propert}'."  These  authors  found  a  range  of 
variation  in  different  grades  of  plantation  rubbers  of  36  to  S3. 


Load  (Grams  Per  Squ 


The  same  authors  in  a  previous  paper'l  found  that  "the  perma- 
nent set  for  one  standard  state  of  cure  shows  a  close  relationship 
with  the  property  called  'type.'  by  Schidrowitz.  ...  As  the 
'type'  in  ordinary  routine  testing  of  raw  rubber  can  be  determined 

§  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"  1917.  page  1261. 
II  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,"   1917,  page   1261. 


in  the  same  operation  as  tensile  strength,  a  separate  test  for  per- 
manent set,  when  using  the  above-named  mixture  of  rubber  and 
sulphur  only,  is  superfluous  for  ordinary  samples.  Only  in  the 
case  of  rubber  prepared  by  special  methods  a  deviation  from  the 
above  given  relationship  may  occur  and  lead  to  important  con- 
clusions." 

.\  consideration  of  the  above  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
measurinR  the  quality  of  a  rubber  by  the  resistance  to  stretch 
method,  which  consists  in  determining  the  load  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  extension  at  a  single  point,  and  assumes  that  the 
greater  the  load  the  better  the  rubber.  For  rubbers  of  different 
"types,"  the  reverse  is  actually  the  case.  Further,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  application  of  this  method  for  determining  state  of  cure, 
as  suggested  H,  may  give  fallacious  results. 

NON-VARIATION  OF  TYPE. 

The  authors  have  demonstrated  that  the  constancy  of  a.n  or 
"type"  is  not  subject  to  variation  by  experimental  conditions, 
citing  particularly  variations  in  curing  time;  mixing  by  different 
operators  and  machines ;  curing  in  different  vulcanizers ;  method 
of  heating;  overworking  the  rubber  mixing  and  variations  of 
"rest"  or  "storage"  after  mixing. 

THE    COBKECT    CURE. 

We  have  shown  that  the  curve  in  any  series  of  cures  which  we 
select  as  the  "correct"  cure  possesses  certain  attributes  which 
represent  (theoretically)  an  ideal  balance  of  properties.  It  is  the 
curve  in  which  a-b,  that  is  to  say,  the  toughness  or  tenacity  equals 
the  limit  of  extension.  It  is  obvious  that  for  purposes  of  com- 
parative evaluation  of  crude  rubber,  a  certain  definite  curing  stan- 
dard must  be  selected. 

There  is  a  great  and  undeniable  advantage  in  a  method  which 
not  only  indicates  quite  clearly  which  curve  represents  the  "cor- 
rect" or  standard  cure,  but  which  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  a 
cure  which  is  not  correct,  indicates  quite  clearly  what  the  correct 
cure  should  be. 

Some  examples  are  given  below  of  "correct  cures"  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  preliminary  cure.  The  rubbers  consisted  of 
various  plantation  grades  (smoked  sheet,  pale  crepe,  brown 
crepe,  and  scrap).  Some  rubbers  of  an  experimental  type  are  also 
included. 

E.xAMPi.Es  or   "Correct  Cures,"  Obtained  on  Basis   of  One   Preliminary 

Cuke. 
(Preliminary    Cure    in    Each    Case    =    2    Hours,    Except    Where    Otherwise 
Stated.) 

Preliminary  Cure.  "Correct  Cure." 

r Figures. ^  ,■ — -Figures. ^ 

Number.                                     B.  S.              E.  Time.  B.  S.  E. 

p            1.592           9.95  1      hr.  1,786  10.03 

M        1,288           9.86  2J^  hrs.  1,554  9.85 

F.    .'.' 1,521         10.94  3      hrs.  1,850  10.28 

F    1                         581          10.78  4      hrs.  1,960  10.68 

F'  2                798          10.46  3J^  hrs.  1,260  10.12 

f'  3       840         10.35  3K  hrs.  1.094  10.08 

N    ..;; 1.484         11,34  2J^  hrs.  1,515  10.72 

F.  4   1,219         11.00  3      hrs.5"      1,886  10.40 

F    5        1,204         11,00  3      hrs.  1.313  9.82 

31  A.   VIII 2,380          9.81  IJ^  hrs.  2,345  10.50 

31  S.  VII 1,341            9.33  l-^hrs.  1.554  9.86 

36  S.  VII 1,198         11.2  2}4  hrs.  1,642  10.57 

77  S    XI 476         10.0  3^  hrs.  1,700  10.40 

79  S    XI 460          9.58  35i  hrs.  1.850  10.50 

C    48 1,660         10.2  l^hTS.  1.900  10,40 

38  S    X      1,262          10.48  3      hrs.  1,579  10.20 

W    332  (3  h.) 2,058           9.27  2      hrs.  1,947  10.30 

W.  333  (3  h.) 1,730          9.62  2J^  hrs.  1,770  lO.lO 

W.   336    (3   h.) 2,072           9,64  254hrs.  2.188  10.53 

W.  338  (3  h.) 2.184         10.20  2'A  hrs.  2,000  10.85 

842a    (2'A    h) 2,083          9.54  l^hrs.  2.160  10.75 

841a   (1  "4    h.) 1,960         10.30  1      hr.  2.016  10.68 

W.  344  (2^  h.) 1,477           9,8  3^  hrs.  1.540  9.55 

W.  352  (354  h.) 2,140          9.95  2J^  hrs.  1.880  10.45 

W.  354  (2^  h.) 1,568         10.80  2J4  hrs.  1.946  10.36 

Note. — B.S  =  Breaking  strain  (lb.  per  sq.  inch),  E,  =  Elongation  at 
breaking  (taking  original  length  =;  1). 

CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ELASTIC  Composition  comprising  coarse  rubber  and  a  composi- 
tion consisting  of  long-fibered  cotton  and  high-grade  rubber 
friction  and  skim;   an  alkaline  earth;   an  oxide  of  one  of  the 
][  Kratz  and  Flower.     The  India  Rubber  World.  Tune  1,  1919.  page  485. 
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true  metals  and  a  vulcanizing  constituent.  (Bela  W.  Rote, 
assigner  to  L.  J.  Weadock,  both  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,318.804.) 

Method  of  M.xnik.acturing  Tire  Tubes  of  layers  of  Japanese 
paper  pasted  together,  coated  with  alcohol  solution  of  resin  and 
shellac  and  finished  with  a  thick  solution  of  india  rubber  on 
both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces.  (Etsutario  Ikeda,  Tokio, 
Japan.     United    States   patent    No.    1,319,003.) 

Pl.\stic  Mass  Resembling  Soft  Rubber  or  Le.xther  and 
Process,  consisting  in  treating  yeast  with  formaldehyde  and 
subjecting  the  product  resulting  to  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  pressure.  (Ernst  Krause,  Steglitz,  and  Haus  Bliicher, 
Leipzig-Gohlis,  Germany,  assigners  by  mesne  assignments,  to  the 
Cliemical  Foundation.  Inc.,  New  York  City.  /  United  States 
patent  No.  1,319,666.)  (See  German  patent  No.  314,728  granted 
to  Hans  Bliicher,  Leipzig.) 

Le.-vther  Substitute  and  Process  of  Manufacture.  Sheets 
of  fibres  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of  a  binding  agent,  dried 
and  compressed,  coated  with  rubber  containing  a  vulcanizing 
agent  and  cured  under  heat  and  pressure.  (Roland  B.  Respess, 
New   York.     United   States  patent   No.   1,319,795.) 

Composite  Sheet  Material  consisting  of  a  fibrous  sheet  im- 
pregnated with  an  oxidizing  oil,  textile  fabric  superimposed  on 
one  surface  thereof,  and  a  layer  of  elastic  adhesive  material 
uniting  the  fibrous  sheet  and  fabric.  (Alexis  W.  Keen  and 
Pietro  Frigeri,  New  York  City,  assigners  to  Rubber  Regenerat- 
ing Co.,  Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  United  States  patent  No. 
1.320.149.) 

Process  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber  and  Products  Obtained 
thereby.  A  process  for  treating  rubber  or  similar  material  which 
comprises  subjecting  the  rubber  to  an  organic  dye  adapted  to 
produce  oxygen  and  inducing  vulcanization  to  take  place  under 
the  action  of  said  oxygen.  (Iwan  Ostromislensky,  Petrograd, 
Russia,  assignor,  by  mesne  assignments,  to  New  York  Belting 
&  Packing  Co..  New  York  City.  United  States  patent  No. 
1.320.166.1 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

Rubber  Vulcanizing  Process  which  comprises  mixing  dinitro- 
benzene  and  red  lead  with  rubber  or  similar  materials  and  vul- 
canizing the  mixture.  The  patent  also  includes  the  vulcanized 
products  of  the  action  of  red  lead  and  dinitrobenzene.  (The 
Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que., 
Canada,  assignee  of  Sheldon  P.  Thacher,  Wcehawken,  New 
Jersey.     U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  No.  193,394.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Coating  Materials  for  Fabrics,  etc.  Turkish  birdlime  is 
thinned  with  alcohol  and  used  for  rendering  porous  materials 
impervious,  especially  for  making  petrol  tanks  from  porous 
materials  such  as  canvas  or  from  a  material  such  as  rubber, 
which  is  attacked  by  petrol.  The  birdlime  is  preferably  treated 
with  hot  solution  of  borax  or  with  hot  water,  then  heated  to 
180  degrees  F.  and  mixed  gradually  with  the  alcohol.  To  vary 
the  consistency,  diatomaceous  earth  shellac,  or  dextrine  may  be 
added.  (C.  A.  Brackenside,  Woburn  Sands,  Bedfordshire,  and 
Gayner  Pneumatic  Co.,  95  Cannon  Street,  London,  British  patent 
No.   130,379.) 
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OTHER   CHEMICAL   PATENTS. 

GERMANY. 

PATENTS    ISStTED,    WITH    DATE    OF    APPLICATION. 
.319,032.      ProducitiM    rubber    .soles    for    boots 


Kurt    Blit: 


:ircli< 


314,503.      (September  21,   1917.)      Process   for  reclaiming  rubber  shavings. 

Adolf  Vorweck.  Jr.,  Bremen. 
314,S60.     (February   23,    1915.)      Process   for   producing   rubber-like   hard 

and    soft    rubber.      H.    Otto    Traun's    Research    Laboratory, 

Hamburg. 


314.r-'8 
315.321. 


493.450. 
493,569. 
493,634. 


soft     rubber 

Hans   Bliicher,   Leipzig. 
(January  23.   1918.)      Process  for  making  highly  elastic  vulcan- 
ized   substances    out    of^  synthetic    rubber.      Mitteldeutsche 


German  fabrik.     Lou 


Pete 


Frankfort. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 

Process   for  making   synthetic   rubber.      IL   Jousse. 

Process  for  making  ebonite.     R.  C.  M.   Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie. 

Improvements   in   vulcanizing   rubber  and   like    substances.    The 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,   Limited. 
Process    for    removing    the    combined    sulphur    from    vulcanized 

rubber.      D.    Spence. 
Process    for   vulcanizing   rubber   objects.      American    Rubber   Co, 


LABORATORY    APPARATUS. 

AN  EFFICIENT  CONDENSER. 

The  Kobe  Condenser  has  three  sets  of  walls.  The  water  for 
cooling  enters  through  the  upper  side  tube,  thence  it  passes 
through  the  coiled  inner  tube  and  out  by  the  lower  side  tube. 
The  distillate  enters  the  adapter  at  the  top, 
passes  through  the  expanded  middle  tube  and 
out  by  the  tube  at  the  bottom. 

While  in  the  apparatus  the  distiller  is  cooled 
in  three  ways ;  first,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
middle  tube;  second,  by  the  jacket  of  cold 
water  around  it;  and  third,  by  the  cold  tube 
coiled  inside  it. 

A  Kobe  condenser  of  this  type,  with  body 
six  inches  long,  is  as  efficient  as  a  regular 
Liebig  condenser  35  to  40  inches  long.  It  is 
especially  recommended  for  liquids  of  low 
boiling  points.  (Eimer  and  Amend,  Third 
avenue,  18th  to  19th  streets,  New  York  City.) 

PRESSURE-EQUALIZING    STOP-COCK. 

The    special    pressure-equalizing    stop    cock 
shown    in    the    illustration    was    designed    for 
use   in   connection   with   a  generator    for   car- 
bon dioxide  which  was  to  be  used  alternately 
with     pressures     belo 
and   above   that   of   the 
atmosphere.      In    this 
new  apparatus  the  con- 
nection is  made  by  means  of  an  annular 
groove  in  the  key  of  the  stop-cock  so  that 
there     is     always     com- 
munication   between    the 
lower  flask  and  that   of 
the  upper  one. 

One  arm   of  the   stop- 
cock is  extended  until  it 
opens  above  the  liquid  in 
f7  the  upper  container.   The 

liquid  enters  at  an  aper- 
ture in  the  lower  part  of 
this  opening.  Two  dif- 
ferent styles  were  made 
using  the  same  principle 
in  each.      ("The  Journal 

of  Industrial   and   Engi-^™'-"^  ^°«   Equai. 
neering  CThemistry.") 


iziXG    Press L 


to  5  cc. 
(Eimer 


IMHOFF  SEDIMENTATION  TUBE. 

The  Imhoflf  sedimentation  tube  for  determin- 
ing sediment  in  water  and  other  liquids  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  one  liter  graduated  or  divided  as 
follows:  up  to  2  cc.  in  one-tenth  cc.'s;  from  2 
1  one-half  cc.'s  and  from  5  cc.  to  4  cc.  in  single  cc.'s. 
Amend,  Third  avenue,  18  to  19th  streets,  New  York.) 
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New  Machines   and   Appliances. 


HERRINGBONE    REDUCING    GEAR    DRIVES. 

COMPi.ETK  drive  units  consisting  of  a  pair  of  herringbone 
gears  and  pinions  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  case  for  reduc- 
ing the  speed  of  an  electric  motor  to  mills  or  calenders 
are  necessary  equipment  in  every  rubber  mill.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  a  vertical  calender  drive  shows  the  reducing 
gear  commonly  used  to  connect  66-inch  calenders  with  100  h.p. 
950  r.p.m.  motors. 

The  gears  are  made  of  furnace-annealed  steel  castings,  the 
pinions,  of  hammered  open-heanh  steel  forgings,  are  made  in- 
tegral wHh  the  pinion  shaft,  and  the  shafts  are  of  open-hearth 
steel  forgings.  The  low  speed,  or  gear  bearings  are  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  main  frame  and  fitted  with  removable  split  shells 
of  cast  steel,  babbitted.  High  speed,  or  pinion  bearings  consist 
of  babbitted  pillow  blocks  bolted  to  the  frame.  For  rebabbit- 
ting  or  other  repairs  the  pinion  bearings  may  be  readily  taken 
down  and  the  shells  easily  removed  from  the  gear  bearings. 
Genuine  babbitt,  or  such  other  high-grade  bearing  metal  as  is 
most  suitable,  is  used  in  all  bearings.  All  bearings  have  oil 
ring  lubrication,  the  oil  being  supplied  by  separate  reservoirs 
below   the   gear   and   pinion   shafts.     Oil    for   lubrication   of   the 


Vkkii 


i'RIVE. 


gears  is  kept  separate  from  that  in  the  bearing  reservoirs  by 
throwers  and   retainers   on  the   gear  and   pinion   shafts. 

The  main  frames  are  made  of  iron  castings  of  heavy  section 
and  proper  dimensions  to  obtain  rigidity.  They  are  machined 
to  carry  the  gear  and  pinion  bearings  in  correct  alinement,  and 
are  provided  with  foundation  bolt  holes  of  proper  size. 

Gear  covers  for  all  drives  are  entirely  separate  from  the  main 
frames,  and  form  an  oil  reservoir  for  lubricating  the  gears. 
They  are  made  of  cast  iron  split  horizontally  in  the  center  line 
of  the  gear  and  pinion  shafts,  and  are  machined  and  fitted  to- 
gether to  obtain  oil  tightness.  Covers  are  attached  to  the  main 
frame  in  proper  position  by  means  of  machine  bolts.  Oil  gages, 
oil  drains,  also  inspection  and  oil  supply  openings,  are  provided. 
(Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania.) 

HYDRAULIC   BICYCLE   TIRE   PRESS. 

The  use  of  the  formerly  plebian  bicycle  is  said  to  be  rapidly 
increasing  in  popularity  and  in  consequence  bicycle  tire  makers 
are    planning    to    increase    materially    their    future    production. 


However  that  may  be.  ihe 
presS-vulcanizer,  with  its 
novel      features     is     of 
more    than    passing    in- 
terest 

The  press  is  made  in 
two  sizes  for  26  and  28 
inch  bicycle  tires.  It  is 
operated  by  two  rams 
one  of  which  closes  the 
press  and  at  the  same 
time  the  other  auto- 
matically expands  the 
collapsible  core  which 
is  made  in  eight  seg- 
ments. The  loose  tread 
ring  for  forming  the 
pattern  of  the  tire  is  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  ■ 
but  is  fitted  to  the  col- 
umns and  is  easily 
changed  to  enable  the 
same  side  rings  and  core 
to  be  used  with  vary- 
ing tread  rings  to  pro- 
duce any  desired  pat- 
terns. The  time  of 
vulcanization  varies  from  fi 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Manchestei 


L-companymg  illustraiion  of  a  British 


icvcLE  Tire  Press  Vvlc.\nizer. 
o  seven  minutes.     (Francis  Shaw 


England.) 


Wood  Calender 


SOLID    WOODEN    SHELLS. 

The  wooden   shell   formerly   universally  used   in    rubber   fac- 
tories was  built  in  two  pieces  held  together  by  glue  and  dowels 
reinforced   at   the   ends    with    flat    iron    rings    held    in    place    by 
screws.      Such    shells 
frequently    fell    apart 
and   have   been   prac- 
tically  superseded   b\ 
metal  shells. 

Solid  wooden  shell.s 
turned  and  bored 
from  one  piece  and 
reinforced  against 
splitting  by  special 
cast  rings  sunk  deeply  into  the  ends,  are  made  for  the 
rubber  manufacturing  trade  and  other  industries.  They  may  be 
used  either  with  wooden  or  metal  center  bars  and  are  found  very 
satisfactory.    (Adolph  Martin  Sons,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.) 

A  NOVEL  FACTORY  SIGNAL. 

The  Klaxocator  is  an  electrical  code  calling  mechanism  which 
will  signal  either  audibly  with  horns,  bells  or  whistles,  or  by 
electric  lamps  placed  at  any  number  of  points  throughout  a 
factory.  Its  operation  is  entirely  automatic  after  it  has  been 
set  for  a  given  code  number  by  the  operator. 

While  it  is  used  chiefly  for  summoning  officials,  department 
heads  and  production  foremen  to  the  nearest  telephone,  it  may 
be  utilized  for  fire  alarms,  danger  warnings,  as  an  extension 
to  telephone  bells  in  noisy  places,  for  signals  between  depart- 
ments, for  sounding  the  time  of  beginning  and  stopping  work, 
or  giving  warning  that  power,  light  or  water  is  to  be  cut  off. 

These  code  signals  are  sounded  simultaneously  at  as  many 
points  as  signal  stations  are  installed,  or  shown  by  lights,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  character  of  equipment.  Horns  used  with  the 
device  are ,  similar  to  the  well  known  electric  auto  horns  and 
vary  in  shape  according  to  whether  it  is  desired  to  scatter  the 
sound,  to  intensify  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  to  deflect  it 
•downward.     The   horns   are   connected   to   an   available   110   or 


the  volume  of  rubbc 
better      lasting 


The  Klaxocator. 

-220-voIt  circuit,  either  direct  or  alternating  current,  while  only 
a  small  current  from  a  few  dry  cells  is  used  in  the  central  in- 
.strument. 

When  it  i<  desired  to  call  some  person,  the  operator  sets  the 
desired  person's  code  number  on  the  dial  and  pulls  a  lever. 
The  contact  shaft  is  set  in  motion  instantly  by  the  spring  and 
the  circuit  is  closed  a  certain  number  of  times  in  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  code  drum.  Every  time  the  battery 
circuit  is  closed  the  relay  closes  the  power  circuit  and  operates 
all  the  born>.  whistles,  gongs  and  lamps  connected  to  it.  Hav- 
ing sounded  the  complete  call  three  times,  the  number  indicator 
returns  to  its  original  position  and  the  mechanism  is  ready  for 
the  next  call.  Xumbers  may  be  sounded  as  many  as  three  times 
if  desired.  ( The  Klaxon  Co.,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York 
City.) 


ELECTRIC  SPACE  HEATERS. 

This  is  a  steel-jacketed  heater  of  special  design  intended  for 
heating  crane  cabs,  out  houses,  valve,  pump  and  meter  houses. 
In  rubber  mills  there  are  undoubtedly  many  places  where  this 
device  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  winter  weather. 

Each  heat- 


) 


mg     current 

lighting  or  power  circuit  of  115.  230,  or  250  volts 
pressure.      These    heaters    can    be    mounted 
groups   or   singly  at  different   locations   and   ad- 
•ditions  may  be  made  as  easily  as  adding  electric 
lamps.     The  heaters  are  flat  like  an  ordinary  ruler,  the  thickness 
"being  3/16^inch.  the  width  l'/^  inches,  and  the  length  24  inches. 
(The   Cutler-HamiTier   Manufacturing  Co.,   Milwaukee,   Wiscon- 
sin.) 


CIRCULAR    MANDRELS    FOR    CURING    INNER    TUBES. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  inner  tubes  that  are 
•cured  on  circular  mandrels  arc  that  they  conform  to  the  shape 
in  which  :hey  are  used  in  Ihc  casings,  meaning  a  more  uniform 


thickness  i 
of  much 
quality. 

The  illustration  shows  a 
popular  type  of  a  circular 
tube-curing  mandrel  before 
the  tube  is  applied,  and  the 
spring-controlled  section 
explains  how  the  mandrel 
is  made  practically  endless. 

These  mandrels  are  made 
in  all  sizes,  from  3  to  12 
inches  in  section,  the  6- 
inch  size  and  larger  being 
particularly  advantageous, 
due  to  their  comparative 
lightness.  (The  Republic 
Tool  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


used  and  resulting  in  a  tube 


MACHINERY  PATENTS. 

MACHINE  FOR  APPLYING  RUBBER  CEMENT. 

THIS  M.\CHiXE  applies  cement  in  a  semi-automatic  manner  to 
rubber    clothing,    gas    masks    and    other    articles    made    of 
rubber. 

A  front  elevation  of  the  machine,  partly  in  section,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1  and  comprises 
a  frame  and  table  simi- 
lar to  an  ordinary  sew- 
ing machine.  An  end- 
less belt  A  runs  over  a 
bridge  B,  provided  with 
a  depression  or  groove 
in  its  upper  surface,  and 
detachably  resting  on 
the  privoted  angular 
pieces  C,  C,  which  may 
be  swung  away  from 
the  belt  pulleys  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  left. 

Chain  D  is  connected 
to  a  treadle  at  the  base 
of  the  machine,  and 
passing  through  the 
angular  arm,  connects 
with  the  pivoted  lever  Fig.  1.  Elevatiox  Partly  in  Sec- 
E  (See  Fig.  2)  that  tion  at  Right  Angle  to  the 
bears    against    the    bot-  Plane   of   Fig.   2. 

tom  of  the  cement  receptacle  F,  which  is  fastened  to  the  cement 
chute  G.  sliding  within  an  outer  tube  that  is  forced  away  from 
the  angular  arm  by  a  powerful  spring  H.  Thus,  when  the  treadle 
is  depressed  the  cement  chute  is  raised  and  by  spring  action  is 
forced  away  from  the  belt  A  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  applying  cement  to  objects  of  irregular  outlines  such  as 
gas  masks,  the  object  is  placed  under  a  cam-shaped  pattern 
and  when  revolved,  the  cam  follower  attached  to  the  cement 
chute  evenly  distributes  the  cement.  For  straight  seams  the 
cement  chute  is  used  in  combination  with  the  belt  A  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  In  applying  cement  to  endless  objects  such  as  cuffs 
of  rain  coats  the  angular  pieces  C.  C,  are  swung  out  of  place 
and  the  object  to  be  cemented  is  slipped  laterally  over  the  belt 
A  (See  Fig.  1).  When  cement  is  to  be  applied  to  adjacent  over- 
lapping edges  of  two  objects,  the  fabric  is  forced  into  the  de- 
pression in  the  bridge  B  by  the  cement  chute,  forming  an 
angular  configuration,  so  that  both  of  the  overlapping  edges  are 
cemented   in  an  equal  manner.     (See  Fig.   1.) 
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In  order  to  cement  pieces  of  fabric  together,  the  tape  shown 
1  Fig.  1  is  led  from  a  reel  to  a  roller  /,  that  applies  tlie  tape 


Detail  of  Side  Elevation. 


to  the  cemented  fabric  in  passing.  (Hirsh  Milkevvitz,  Louis 
Gelacie  and  Saul  Gelaru,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  United  States 
patent  No.  1,318,683.)  Patent  No.  1,318,661  granted  to  the  same 
inventors  covers  features  in  the  same  machine. 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

.317,848.      Press   for   retreading  tires.     J.  J.   Wohlgemuth.   Chicago, 


N' 


1.318,113. 
1,318.273. 
1,318,383. 


1,318.685. 
1,319,088. 
1,319,287. 

1,319,301. 

1.319,333. 

1.319.338. 
1,319,887. 


1,319,770. 
1,319,982. 

1,320,015. 
1.320.021. 


1.320,319. 
1,320,334. 


lid  Wohige 

Tire  mold.     J.  J.  Wohlgemuth,  Chicago,   III. 
Tire  mold.     F.  E.  Anderson  and  D.  S.  Erickson,  Osage,  Kans.: 

said  Anderson  assignor  to  said  Erickson. 
Combined   testing    and    inflating   gage    for    tires.      H.    A.    Scott, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 
Apparatus    for    vulcanizing    tires.       F.     D.    Goodlake, 


\y.    H.    Hermsdorf,    assignor   to    S.    H. 


Tenn. 
Retreading    appai 

Goldberg — both  of  Chicago, 
Tire-retreading  mold.     J.   Bjurstrom,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Apparatus  and   method   for   rolling  tire  bead  cores.     J.   L.   But- 
ler,  Akron.    O.,   assignor   to  The   B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,   New 

York  City. 
Machine  for  cementing  garments.     S.  Gelarie,  H.  Milkewitz  and 

L.  Gelarie— all  of  New  York  City. 
Tire-banding  machine.     H.   I.   Morris,   San   Diego,   Calif. 
.'Vir-bag  for  tire  repairing.     -'\.  L.  Johnson,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Tool    for    trimming    solid    rubber    tires.       G.    H.    Johnson,    Los 

Angeles,   Calif 
Machine    for   slicing   tread   stock   from   tires.      E.    Nal!.   assignor 

to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Stitching   apparatus    for   tire-making  machinery.      W.    B.    Harsel. 

assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— both    of 


Akr 


C.  D.  Hibbs,  Fort  Worth, 


Machine  for  buffing 

Tex. 
Apparatus  and   process   for   making  hose   by   impregnating  tubu* 

lar    fabric    with    balata    solution.      C.    R.    Griffith,    Portland, 


for 


Machi. 


s.     G.  H.  Chinnock,  New  York  City, 
making   cord   tires.      F.    B.    Converse,   Akron,   O., 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Expansible  core  for  vulcanizing  tires.  A.  Hargraves,  Akron, 
O.      (Application  renewed  August  8,  1919.) 

Wrapping  machine.  C.  R.  Wieczoreck,  Union  Hill.  N.  J.,  as- 
signor to  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Sectional  mold  for  tires.  H.  V.  Lough,  assignor  to  The  Hart- 
ford  Rubber  Works  Co.— both  of  Hartford,   Conn. 

Machine  for  forming  tire  molds.  W.  A.  S.  Mauk,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rubber  mixer.     B.  J.  Fehx,  Chicago,  111. 

Machine  for  making  tire  carcasses.  W.  C.  Tyler,  Racine,  Wis., 
assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Tire-building  machine.     T.  J.   Convery,  New  York  City, 
to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Machine  for  calendering  vulcanite  bases  for  solid  rubber 
C.  Macbeth  and  H.  Willshaw,  Birmingham,  assignoi 
The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster,  Lond 
both  in   England. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

winding  balls.     The  Canadi: 

!ted,  M     ■       •    "     •        ------ 

Chester,   Mass., 


193,179.     Apparatu 


130,440. 

130.459. 
131,311. 
131,407. 


making  tire  casings.     E.  Hopkinson,   1790  Broad- 

1  ork  City.  U.  S.  A. 

tire    valves.       H.    P.    Kraft,    Ridgewood,    N.    J.. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Macbeth,  Para  Mills,  AstonCr 

Sectional  mold  for  tires.  E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York  City.  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  shaping  tire  covers.  E.  Hopkinson,  1790  Broad- 
way. New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

Device  for  opening  tire  molds  and  carrying  tires  on  cores  out 
of  contact  with  shells  after  separation.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
14  Regent  street,  Westminster,  and  C.  Macbeth,  Fara  Mills, 
Aston  Cross,  Birmingham. 

Machine  for  attaching  two-section  heels  to  boots,  one  section 
being  rubber,  etc.  British  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co., 
Union  Works,  Belgrave  Road,  Leicester.  (United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.,  205  Lincoln  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.) 

Apparatus  for  simultaneously  forming  tires  of  different  diam- 
eters.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent  street,  Westminster, 
and  C    Macbeth,   Para   Mills,  Aston   Cross,   Birmingham. 


GERMANY. 

308,622.     Press  for  belting  and  similar  materials.     Oskar  Skaller,  Berlin 
314.148.     Mechanism  for  attaching  treads  to  tires.     Lorenz  Klingler.  Nu 

berg. 
317,144.     Press     to     mold     plastic     masses.       Edmund     Muller.     Hemeli: 


N' 


PROCESS  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1,319,032.  Producing  rubber  soles  for  boots  and  shoes,  M.  H. 
Clark,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y..  assignor  to  Boston 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass.  (Continuation  of  applica- 
tion   Serial    No.    878,935.    filed    December  24,    1914.) 


1,319,575.     Rebuilding 

ing,  etc. 
1,320,121.     Tire    manuJ 


by  combining,  adding 
.  D.  Druse,  Farmington, 
re.  F.  F.  Brucker,  a 
-both   of   .^kron,   O. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

;erproofing    garments    after    seaming.      V 
bridge,    Mass.,   U.    S.    A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

jriiig    porcelain    and    similar    fittings    to 


al,   vulcaniz- 
The    Miller 


S.    Barker,    Cara- 


130,168. 
130,578. 


130,615. 
131,416. 


necks   of   water   bottles,    etc.     A.    B.    V.   and   H.    F.    Taffs, 
trading  as  H.  F.  Taflfs  &  Co.,  46  Farringdou  street,  London. 
Manufacture    of    tire    casings.      E.    Hopkinson,    1790    Broadway, 

New   York  City.  U.   S.  A. 
Manufacture    of    tennis    balls.      A.    G.    Spalding    &    Bros.,     126 
Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  assignees  of  A.  T.  Saunders, 
Chicopce.   Mass.— both   in    U.    S.   \.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Manufacture     of    tennis    and     similar    balls.       Tokasago     Gomu 
Taabuskiki     Sawais     ha.     1000     Oh-Aza     Zoshigaya.     Takata- 
Mura  Kitatoshima-Gun,  Tokio.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Application  of  labels  to   silk  neckwear,   etc.,  by  rubbber 


heat. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 


490,742.     Impn 
20.816/491,352.     I 


,   1790  Broadway,   New   Y 
First   certificate   of    addition 
315,    for    process   and    apparatu 
olatile  products,  fumes,  and  n 


[  City,   U.   S.  A. 
patent    dated    December 


AUSTRALIA. 
To  Americans. 

;r     half-sole     to     fabr 

tobools   or   shoes 

out.     F.   A.   Nolan, 

GERMANY. 


307,173.      (February   21,    1917.)      Process   for   making  textiles  impregnated 

with   rubber.     Wilhelm   Deutsch,    Vienna.    (Austrian   patent.) 
308,277.      (October  20.    1915.)      Process   for   repairing  rubber  tires.      Lud- 

wig   Victora,   Heusenstamm   in   Hesse. 
312,009.      (March    18,    1916.)       Process    for    making    tires    and    preventing 

skidding.     Karl  Racher,  Seebach,  bei  Villach  (Austrian  patent 

of  December  1.   1915.) 
313,281.      (May  9.   1918.)      Process  for  laying  on  rubber.     Wilhelm   Sachs, 

Berlin. 
315,342.     (December  20,   1918.)      Process  for   giving  a  smooth  surface  to 

obiects  made  from  reclaimed  rubber.     Marie,  widow  Richter, 

born   Haasmann,   Dresden. 


Rubber  exports  from  Lonuon,  England,  to  the  United  States 
from  January  to  July,  1919,  aggregated  $9,280,243,  as  compared 
with  $3,732,799  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1918.  The  increase 
of  rubber  exports  is  particularly  noticeable. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


THE    "HOLD-NO-FONE." 

EVERY   NOW   AND  THEN"   soiiie  inventive   mind   develops   a  new 
lorm  of  telephone.     While  the  principles  involved  are  the 
same,  as  far  as   the   transrnission  and  receipt  of  messages 
are    concerned,    the    outer    form    of    the    equipment    may    vary 
widely.     The  one  here  illustrated  obviates  the  necessity  for  using 

the  hands 
in  any  way 
in  operating 
t  h  e  device, 
once  the 
con  nection 
has  been 
made.  A 
flexible  horn 
is  placed  di- 
g.     The   receiver, 


Teleph 


rectly  over  the  receiver,  fastened  by 
with  horn  attached,  is  fastened  to  the  telephone  post  and  adjust 
ed  for  either  ear.  The  ear-piece  is  fitted  with  a  soft  rubber 
cushion,  and  a  small  weight  fastened  to  the  receiver  hook  makes 
and  breaks  connection  when  placed  in  position,  leaving  the  hands 
entirely  free  for  writing,  holding  papers,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
the  rubber  ear-piece  shuts  out  interfering  local  sounds.  This 
device  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States,  the  last  patent 
having  been  granted  during  the  present  year.  (Hold-No-Fone 
Co..  295  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.) 

"FLE-X-MET"  TUBING. 

The  disadvantages  of  using  rubber  tub- 
ing   protected    by    only    a    comparatively 
thin    covering    of    silk,    cotton,    or    other 
material   easily   punctured  or  burned,   re- 
sulted   in    the    development 
of  the  tube  or  hose  proteced 
by      metal,     necessarily     in 
flexible    form.     One    of   the 
more  recent  styles  is  shown 
in    the   accompanying   illus- 
trations,  which   indicate,   in 
addition     to     the     flexible 

metal  covering,  the  appearance  of  the  tube  terminal,  taper  plug, 
and  retainer  nut.  (Breeze  Manufacturing  Co.,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.) 

A   SHOE    FOR   WORK-PEOPLE. 

The   high   price  of   leather   footwear   and   the   indisposition   of 


foxing,  and  a  special  insole.  Such  a  shoe  gives  comfort  and 
service  at  a  price  low  enough  to  bring  it  within  reach  of 
mechanics  and  other  workers.  It  is  made  both  high  and  low 
cut,  and  in  men's  and  women's  styles  in  all  sizes,  the  smaller 
with  spring  heels.  (La  Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co..  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin.) 

"REPAIRO"  SELF 

VULCANIZING 

PATCH. 

A  new  rubber 
patch,  which  can 
be  used  by  the 
amateur  in 
mending  articles 
of  rubber  or 
leather,  is  repre- 
sented herewith. 
The  patch  is  cut  to  fit  over  the  hole  and  is  applied  by  means  of 
the  "Repairo"  self-vulcanizing  solution  accompanying  the  outfit, 
after  the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  repaired  has  been  roughened 
around  the  break  or  hole  with  sandpaper.  (The  Repairo  Co., 
39  West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

"DUXRANE"    FOR   AUTOMOBILE   TOPS. 

A  new  material  for  automobile  tops  is  called  "Duxrane."  It 
is    made    of   single-ply    rubberized    fabric 

raprr  Rrtaintr-         and  will,  it  is  claimed,  stand  the  test  of 

scrubbing,  wrinkling,  and  rubbing,  with- 
out sagging,  cracking,  or  fading.  The 
coating  is  extra  heavy,  which  contributes 
to  its  beauty.  (O'Bannon  Corp.,  200  Fifth 
avenue,   New  York  City.) 


shoe    manufacture 


either  white  or  brown, 
It  has  a  rubber  heel,  i 


make  strong,  substantial  shoes  of  the 
working  -  man 
type,  have  given 
rubber  footwear 
manufacturers  an 
opportunity  t  o 
provide  for  the 
class  that  needs 
serviceable  yet 
inexpensive  foot- 
wear.  The 
"  Craft  sman  " 
shoe  shown  here 
is  made  with  up- 
pers of  extra 
strong    duck,    in 

lith  the  seams  reinforced  with  leather. 

sole  of  red  fiber  and  rubber,  a  liberal 


The  India  Rubber 
World  for  .\pril  1,  1919,  on 
369.  appeared  an  il- 
ustrated  description  of  a 
wheel  equipped  with  the 
"Eagle"  puncture-proof  tire.  The  design  has  since  been  con- 
siderably changed  in  application,  but  the  theory  has  been  re- 
tained. The  two  pneumatic  tires  have  been  altered  from  the 
former  round  shape  to  one  that  is  round  on  top  and  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  while  the  shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  solid  rubber 
tire  at  the  tread  has  been  changed  to  fit  the  newer  design.  All 
three  tires  are  now  brought  closer  together.  The  solid  tire 
upon  which  the  wheel  runs  is  vulcanized  to  a  demountable  steel 
rim.  which  is  placed  between  the 
solid  and  the  pneumatic  tires. 
(The  Eagle  Puncture-Proof 
Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  1662  Broadway, 
New  York  City.) 

THE   "NEVER-LOOSEN"   HEEL. 

One  of  the  newest  heels  is  of 
solid  rubber  with  a  pneumatic 
suction  space  in  the  side  applied 
to  the  shoe  and  a  non-slip  plug 
in  the  bottom.  The  unique 
feature  of  the  "Never-Loosen" 
heel  consists  of  a  rand  of  fiber 
and  rubber  vulcanized  to  the  heel  when  manufactured.  By 
means    of    this    rand    the    heel    can    be    properly   held    in    place 


Tones 


VER-LOOSEN 


Heei- 
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by  nailing,  without  cement  or  washers.  (Jones  Never-Loosen 
Rubber  Heel  Corp..  13   Park  Row,  New  York  City.) 

FOR  HOUDAY  TRAVEL. 

'  A/ woman  traveling 
itl  the  ■  holidays  de- 
sires' a  toilet  case  as 
dainty  as  the  home 
visited.  For  such  the 
accompanying  picture 
shows  a  silk  outer 
case,  plaided  in  pleas- 
ing colors,  which  con- 
tains a  removable, 
rubber-lined  easel  wiili 
pockets  to  accommo- 
date the  toilet  acces 
sories.  These  inclu<U 
comb  and  brush,  tooih 
brush,  cold  and  denta! 
creams,  face  cloth  and 
soap,  sandpaper  strips, 
orange-wood  stick, 

brush,  powder  puff  in  powder  box  with  mirror  insiae,  a  con- 
venient mirror  with  easel  back,  and  a  paper  of  hair  pins.  The 
flaps  on  the  pockets  have  loops  of  silk  cord  and  the  case  itself 
fastens  with  loops  over  crystal  buttons.  There  is  a  suitable 
hand  strap  for  carrying,  and  a  loop  on  the  lining  case  by  which 
that  may  be  withdrawn   from   the  outer  one. 

PURSE-LIKE  TOBACCO  CONTAINER. 

The  container  for  tobacco  and  cigarette  papers,  shown  in  the 

photograph,  is  lined  with  rubber  to  preserve  the  natural  moisture 

of  the  tobacco  which  may  be  within.     There  is  a  small  pocket 

to  accommodate  cigarette  papers,  and  the  whole  folds  together 

like  a  purse  and  is  held  by  a  strap 

and    snap    fasteners.      The    case 

may  be  had  in  black  fine-grained 

«~^^^^^B  seal  or  tan  pigskin,  black  cobra 
^^^^^B  seal,  or  brown  pin  seal.  It  is  five 
^^^^B  and  one-half  by  four  inches  in 
size.  Initials  may  be  stamped 
above  the  fastener  if  desired. 
Both  the  cases  are  from  the 
same  house.  (Mark  Cross  Co., 
404  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City.) 


New  Tobacco  Pooch 


AUTOMATIC    BARREL    FILLER. 

Garage  men  and  others  handling  lubricating  and  other  kinds 
of  oil  rind  a  barrel  filler  a  great  convenience.  One  that  is  also 
automatic  should  meet  with  additional  favor.  That  represented 
here  includes  the  automatic  feature  and  is  fitted  with  three  and 
one-half  feet  of 
metal-lined  hose 
one  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter. 
The  automatic  bar- 
rel filler  may  be 
had  in  larger  and 
smaller  sizes  by 
those  who  desire, 
equipped  with  dif- 
ferent lengths  of 
hose.  Fittings  that 
are  suitable  for 
attaching  the  hose 
to'  the  source  of  supply  are  included  with  the  hose.  (United 
Metal   Mose.  Co.,   Inc.,  89   Chambers   street,    New   Y'ork   City.) 


"Uni 


Barhe 


RADIO    HEAD    SET    FOR    AIRPLANES. 

In  order  to  secure  for  radio  equipment  on  airplanes  a  head 
set  that  would  exclude  the  noise  of  the  propeller  and  the  effect 
of  the  rushing  air,  there  was  devised  a  form  of  aviator's  helmet 
with  t  e  1  e- 
ili  iiie  receiv- 
inounted 
Ml  It  bO  as  to 
tit  the  ears  of 
the  pilot  or 
observer.  .A 
portion  of  it 
fits  the  face 
closcU  to  pre- 
\ent      sounds 

other  than  the  r,         ,r        c       r,  ^     n 

,    ,  Radio  Head  Set;   Rubber  Ear-Caps. 

ones  onginat- 

ing  in  the  receiver  from  being  heard  by  the  wearer  of  the 
apuaratus.  A  receiver  is  furnished  for  each  ear,  but  instead  of 
ike  hard-rubber  ear-pieces,  there  are  caps  of  sponge  rubber. 
Tlie  receivers  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  the  padded  leather 
which  composes  the  helmet,  while  adjustment  is  made  by  lacing 
tlie  helmet  to  fit  closely  the  wearer's  head.  The  exclusion  of 
sound  is  not  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  user  from  hearing  the 
exhaust  from  the  engine  and  thereby  determining  whether  or 
not  his  motor  is  working  properly. 

A   RAPSON    NON-SLIP    UNPUNCTUR- 
ABLE    TIRE. 

Fred  L.  Rapson's  development  of 
the  non-slip  unpuncturable  tire  is 
composed  of  a  heavy-tread  cover  and 
inner  air  tube,  between  which  is  in- 
serted a  rubber  deflector  so  designed 
as  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  de- 
cree of  resiliency.  Containing,  as  it 
does,  scientifically  planned  air  pockets, 
the  inner  tube  is  protected  and  as- 
sured of  cool  running.  The  tires  are 
made  in  nine  sizes,  including  one  for  motorcycles,  and  are  fun- 
damentally pneumatic  tires,-  but  freed  from  the  annoyances  to 
which  the  use  of  ordinary  pneumatics  subjects  the  user.  There 
are  several  different  comlnnations  of  the  component  parts,  one 
form  of  which  requires 
a  special  rim  and  wheel. 
but  in  another  which  is 
suitable  for  fitting  to  ex- 
isting rims,  the  tube  Ues 
close  to  the  rim  but  not 
in  contact  with  it  and 
has  the  resilient  rubber 
core  around  it  on  the 
sides  and  outer  diam- 
eter. (Oylers,  Limited, 
35  New  Cavendish 
street,  London,  W.  1, 
England.) 

"JIFFY"    FOR    GOLF 
BALLS. 

A  compound  for  paint- 
ing golf  balls  and  the 
hangers  for  doing  it  efficiently  without  soiling  the  hands,  will 
surely  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  who  find  pleasure  in  driving 
"little  white  pellets  over  the  grass."  The  "Jiffy"  compound, 
used  with  its  accompanying  stabilizer,  will  coat  any  ball  and  dry 
so  quickly,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  ball  can  be  put  in  the  pocket 
in  fifteen  minutes  and  used  on  the  golf  course  in  an  hour.  (The 
Pittsburgh     Economy     League,     Pittsburgh,     Pennsylvania.) 


A  Ra 


"Jiffy"  Golf-Ball  Renewe 


December  1,  1919.] 
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THE   "HYDROMATIC  DRAIN-PIPE   FLUSHER. 

A  simple  device  for  clearing  obstructed  drain  pipes  and  main- 
taining them  free  from  obstruction  thereafter  is  embodied  in  the 
sanitary  fluslier  pictured  herewith.  It  is  made  of  rubber,  and 
all  parts  arc  inter- 
changeable and  replace- 
able when  worn  out. 
.\  rubber  bell  and  pat- 
ented aerostatic  bulb 
combined  is  attached 
to  a  short  length  of 
rubber  hose ;  this,  in 
turn,  is  attached  to  a 
rubber  connector  which 
fits  any  faucet.  A 
chain  holds  the  con- 
nector firmly  to  the 
faucet  when  the  pres- 
sure is  on.  The  force 
"IIvDROMATic"  Flusher.  ^,f    j,^g    ^^j^^    prcssurc 

cleans  out  the  waste  accumulated  in  the  trap  of  the  drain  pipe, 
and  the  aerostatic  bulb  multiplies  this  pressure  when  the  con- 
dition requires.  Daily  use  of  this  flusher  for  one  minute,  it  is 
claimed,  will  keep  the  pipe  from  ever  becoming  clogged.     (The 

Bunker       Hill       Rubber  _ 

Works,      Bunker      Hill, 

Illinois.) 

"JIFFY"    BABY    PANTS  (  t 

The  newest  patent  on 
baby  pants  made  of  rub- 
ber is  represented  in  the 
illustration  at  the  right 

This  is  a  one-piece  all-rubber  garment  with  elas- 
tic cemented  within  the  hems  at  the  waist  and 
legs  so  that  all  strings  and  buttons  are  dis- 
pensed with.  (I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.,  719 
Broadway,  New  York  City.) 


of  a  tough  and 
walking  height. 


Ri  BSER  Baby  Pants 


PNEUMATIC    METATARSAL    ARCH    SUPPORT. 

arch  support  intended  to  relieve  the  pressure  from  the 


Boone   Arch 
Support. 

A 

ball  of  the  foot  and  raise  the  metatarsal  phalangeal  articulation 
has  been  recently  patented,  though  it  has  been  in  use  in  the 
better  grade  of  shoe  stores  for  some  time.  It  consists  of  a 
leather  inner  sole  of  the  proper  shape,  to  which  is  cemented  a 
piece  of  rubber  shaped  to  provide  the  necessary  support  and  in 
which  are  a  number  of 
small  vacuum  cups  to  give 
the  pneumatic  effect.  These 
supports  are  made  to  fit  all 
sizes  of  men's  and  women's 
shoes  and  are  carefully 
marked  "right"  and  "left." 
(Estate  of  Selden  H. 
Boone,  George  T.  Kimmel, 
administrator,  Chicago.) 

THE     "PASTIME"    OUTING 
BALMORAL. 

The  high  cut  outing  Bal- 
moral pictured  here  is  the 
result     of    a     demand     for  ,.|,^^  l^,     r  i\, 

high-laced  footwear  for  real 

service  in  summer.  It  is  made  of  a  superior  quality  of  bleached 
white  duck,  with  white  rubber  foxing,  the  latter  being  narrow 
and  inconspicuous.  The  shoe  is  quite  high,  with  16  pairs  of 
white  enameled  eyelets.     The  sole  and  heel  are  of  white  rubber. 


serviceable  quality.  The  heel  is  of  comfortable 
The  shoe  is  one  which  will  commend  itself  for 
pedestrian  service  on 
summer  outings,  as  well 
as  for  street  wear. 
(Gulta  Percha  &  Rub- 
ber, Limited,  4"  Yonge 
street,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada.) 


AUTOMOBILE  MATS. 

To  prevent  the  track- 
ing of  mud,  dirt  and 
grease  into  the  automo- 
bile from  the  running 
board  and  to  guard  from 
accelerator  pedal,  rubber 
satisfaction.     The  "Mara- 


Mat. 


wear  the  floor  covering  below  the 
mats  are  now  used  with  considerable 
thon"  mat  illustrated  is  intended  for  the  running  board  and  is 
WA  by  8  inches  in  size,  but  a  smaller  one,  half  as  wide,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  floor  under  the  accelerator  pedal.  ( The  Marathon 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.) 

THE    "ANTIGLARE"    FOR    AUTOMOBILES. 

A  contrivance   which  permits  the  automobile  driver  to  derive 

the    full   benefit    of   the   lights   on   his   own   car    while  protected 

iKiin  the   glare   of  approachihng  lights  on   other   cars  is   shown 


The     "Ai:to     -Antiglare."' 

herewith   as  it   appears   in   use.     It   is  constructed   of  glass  and 

metal  to  fit  any  windshield.     The  tops  of  the  uprisht  rods  have 


hooked  ends  to  fit  over 

the   edge  of   the   wind- 

1 

'CVHBKSS^^PBhL 

shield   and   the   bottom        ^ 

^       . 

'^  -^inSs^gaii^rx 

ends  are  equipped  with      M 

B||| 

IBI  %"-"^   ^^S^S'^A 

rubber      suction      cups     / 

(^ 

which  assist  in  holding     IBl] 

ilBillilliiWM           J 

the     device     in     place.     \M 

■b 

hHIhI     / 

The    "Auto    Antiglare"      \!| 

P?N 

HlPa-'  ^*^ 

mav  be  used  for  either      "st. 

I  ""iCp) 

\ — ■^'saM^^i^j    j~™ 

right  or  left  hand  driv- 
ing and  the   glass   can 

w 

be    raised    or    lowered. 

(The     Portland     Sales 

Company,     Inc.,    167    Oliver 

street 

Boston.     Massachusetts.) 

"DIAMOND   GRIP"  HEEL. 

A  new  rubber  heel  has  a  cone-shaped  portion  sinik  in  the 
middle  on  the  reverse  side,  while  on  the  bottom  is  a  diamond- 
shaped  knurled  portion  immediately  under  the  cone.  This  de- 
vice provides  automatic  action  said  to  prevent  slipping.  The 
heel  is  called  the  "Diamond  Grip  Don't  Slip.''  (Robert  E.  Miller, 
Inc.,   11    Broadway,  New  York   City.) 
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Los  Angeles  Challenges  Akron. 


Hv  I'rcdc 


WILL  the  axis  of  ilie  rubber  manufacUiriiig  industry  one 
day  be  shifted  from  Akron  to  Los  Angeles?  That  is 
what  Pacific  Coast  business  men  predict  and  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  $20,000,000  factory  rapidly  moving 
toward  completion  furnishes  a  basis  for  their  optimism.  They 
are  conl'ident  that  other  rubber  companies  will  be  prompt  in  fol- 
lowing and  that  soon  rubber,  factories  will  be  as  common  as 
the  citrus  groves  and  vineyards  of  Los  Angeles.  They  are 
already  mentally  arranging  locations  for  up-to-date  plants  that 
will  turn  out  rubber  footwear,  clothing,  insulated  wires  and 
cables,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber,  in  fact  all  of  the 
varied  lines  of  the  gum  elastic  product. 

First  among  the  advantages  of  Los  .Angeles  is  the  climate 
which  enables  a  factory  manager  to  keep  his  plant  going  all  the 
year  around  without  the  incidental  troubles  of  heating  to  be 
considered.  Where  an  eastern  plant  would,  perhaps,  be  ham- 
pered by  storms  and  inclement  weather,,  a  plant  in  southern 
California  could  run  all  the  year  around,  a  most  important  con- 
sideration as  the  overhead  item  of  heating  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  local  market  of  southern  California  should  not  be  over- 
looked as  Los  .A.ngeles  alone  has  a  large  number  of  stores,  all 
of  which  handle  rubber  goods  of  every  kind  and  description. 
There  are  eight  dental  supply  houses,  ten  dental  laboratories, 
550  dentists,  fourteen  wholesale  druggists  and  300  retail  drug- 
gists, all  of  which  deal  extensively  in  rubber  goods.  This  does 
not  include  the  populous  and  rapidly  growing  beach  cities,  such 
as  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica  and  aristocratic  Pasadena.  There 
are  at  least  100,000  visitors  every  season  to  Los  Angeles,  includ- 
ing wealthy  invalids  from  all  over  the  world.  The  lighting  and 
power  companies  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles  use  thousands  of 
miles  of  insulated  wire  which  a  local  company  could  supply. 
while  the  housing  problems  for  employes  can  be  solved  much 
easier  than  in  any  of  the  more  populous  eastern  centers.  Aside 
from  local  enthusiasm,  there  are  sound  reasons  back  of  the 
Goodyear  company's  move,  which  apply  equally  to  other  great 
industrial  enterprises,  and  particularly  those  making  rubber 
goods.  Some  of  these  may  well  be  presented  for  the  consider- 
ation of  other  manufacturing  concerns,  which  perhaps  too  long 
have  been  anchored  in  the  more  populous  centers  of  the  East. 

In  the  first  place,  the  population  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  it  the  rubber  trade.  Only  two  states  in  the  Union 
exceed  California  in  the  number  of  automobiles  and  trucks  used. 
These  are  Ohio  with  417,400  automobiles  registered  in  1918,  and 
Illinois  with  389,135,  while  California  is  a  good  third  with  351, 
863.  and  the  first  two  stales  mentioned  have  double  the  popula- 
tion of  California.     Even   New  York  has  only  253,588  machines 


and  Peinisylvania,  370,110.  So  the  use  of  automobiles  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  especially  around  Los  Angeles,  creates  a  large  de- 
mand for  tires. 

Regarding  the  advantages  of  Los  Angeles  itself,  there  is  an 
a1)undance  of  good  factory  sites  in  almost  any  direction  from  its 
center,  probably  as  good  as  that  selected  by  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany.    The  question  of  fuel  is  easily  disposed  of,  as  the  city  is 
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in  the  midst  of  an  oil  district,  one  of  the  b'ggest  storage  stations 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  being  located  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
city  limits  on  the  coast,  to  which  the  oil  is  piped  from  the 
various  wells  by  a  pipe  line.  Efiforts  are  now  being  made  by 
the  Standard  and  Union  Oil  companies  to  increase  their 
product,  drilling  for  new  wells  going  on  constantly.  There  are 
a  number  of  oil  wells  in  Los  Angeles  itself,  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  postoffice. 

A  large  part  of  the  crude  rubber  used  in  the  United  States 
now  comes  directly  from  the  Far  East  through  Pacific  ports,  to 
be  transported  to  the  rubber  centers  of  the  East.  This  extra 
haul  can  be  avoided  if  the  rubber  is  sent  to  factories  located  in 
Los  Angeles.  Moreover,  the  line  from  the  Far  East  by  way  of 
Los  Angeles  over  the  southern  roads  is  better  than  the  route  by 
way  of  Seattle  and  the  railroads  from  Seattle  to  ."Xkron,  where 
in  winter-time  snow,  ice  and  congestion  seriously  interfere 
with    transportation.      Thus,   a   continued    flow   of   Iraffic   may   be 
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olnaiiK'd  ai  a  lower  cost  than  is  possible  over  the  northern 
roiiios.  It  is  also  within  the  realms  of  probability  that  the 
"machine  grown  rubber"  from  California,  Arizona  and  Texas  will 
one  day  furnish  another  reason  in  favor  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
natural  center  for  cotton  shipments  coming  from  the  Imperial 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  and  the  rapidly  growing  fields  of 
Arizona,  is  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to  this  it  has  preferential 
rates  from  all  Te.xas  points  for  export  cotton.  The  Goodyear 
company  takes  advantage  of  this  nearness  to  the  cotton  fields  by 
the  establishment  of  its  cotton  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
fabric  to  1)e  used  in  its  tire  industry.  Furthermore,  sulphur, 
laic,  asbestos  and  many  other  ingredients  used  in  rubber  com- 
pounding arc  to  be  found  within  our  own  borders  and  will  be 
available  upon  demand. 

.\s  for  outlets  for  manufactured  goods  in  addition  to  the 
local  market  there  is  the  overseas  market,  Japan,  China. 
Oceanica,  Australia  and  India.  So  also  the  east  and  west  coast 
of  South  America,  South  Africa  and  even  Europe  are  more 
accessible  than  they  are  in  Akron. 

The  harbor  facilities  of  Los  Angeles  are  particularly  advan- 
tageous for  industrial  enterprises.  It  is  declared  that  freight 
can  be  handled  there  at  10  per  cent  less  than  in  any  other  port 
on  the  coast.  The  United  States  has  spent  approximately 
$6,000,000  on  the  breakwater,  jetties  and  dredging  in  the  harbor, 
and  wharves,  freight  sheds,  warehouses,  railroad  terminals, 
paved  streets  and  other  facilities  have  been  constructed  for  the 
economical  handling  of  freight. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  finest  pier  in 
.■\merica  has  been  built  in  the  outer  harbor.  It  is  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  and  650  feet  wide.  It  was  constructed  by 
building  a  rock  bulkhead  around  the  area  and  filling  in  the 
center  with  solid  earth  dredged  out  of  the  harbor  in  digging 
channels.  These  channels  were  made  35  feet  deep  on  each  side 
of  the  pier. 

.\  reinforced  concrete  wharf  2,500  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide 
was  built  along  the  west  side  of  this  pier,  and  a  freight  shed  of 
steel  and  asbestos-protected  metal  was  built  on  and  back  of  this 
wharf.  More  than  two  miles  of  railroad  tracks  and  a  paved 
street  were  built  to  serve  this  wharf  and  shed. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  city's  biggest  assets  are  its 
open-shop  policy  and  traditions.  When  the  longshoremen's 
strike  tied  up  the  San  Francisco  water  front  and  sent  vessels 
to  Los  Angeles  to  be  unloaded  dock  work  went  ahead  here  un- 
interruptedly, in  spite  of  the  strike.  Free  labor  has  always 
been  insisted  upon,  and  attempts  at  strikes,  whether  by  agitator 
elements,  within  or  without  the  city,  have  invariably  proved 
failures,  as  witness  the  recent  attempt  to  cut  the  city  oflf  by  a 
railroad  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  carmen's  strike  in  that  city, 
both  of  which  were  called  off,  after  it  was  seen  there  was  no 
hope  of  success.  A  shipbuilding  „'rike  at  the  yard  in  the  harbor. 
which  lasted  for  several  months,  was  also  called  off,  the  agi- 
tators who  had  stirred  up  the  trouble  abandoning  their  efforts 
in  disgust. 

Los  .\npcles  County  alone  has  107,000  automobiles  and  15,000 
trucks,  fully  one-third  of  all  those  in  the  State.  There  are  75 
automobile  agencies  in  the  city,  representing  all  the  standard 
makes  of  machines  made  in  the  United  States,  250  garages  and 
over  200  t'rc  agencies,  to  say  nothing  of  oil  stations,  electric 
■service  stations  and  the  like.  The  county  highway  system  has 
470  miles  of  good  roads  and  the  city  1,500  miles  of  paved  streets. 
Southern  California  itself  has  2,368  miles  of  paved  highways 
and  10,000  miles  of  highly  improved  roads  extending  from  Los 
.^ngeIe^  to  the  Mexican  border  and  to  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  Slate.  The  State  itself  purposes  to  improve  this  system 
greatly  in  the  coming  year  through  the  $40,000,000  bond  issue 
voted  at  the  last  election. 

There  are  reports  that  other  rulihcr  companies,  following  the 
example  of  the  Goodyear  company,  are  already  negotiating   for 


sites,  but  no  definite  announcement  has  yet  been  made.  Three 
other  rubber  companies  have  plants  located  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, all  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles ;  the  Hendrie  Tire  Co. 
at  Torrance,  the  industrial  city  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbor; 
the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  Compton,  a  suburban  town 
on  the  line  of  Long  Beach,  and  the  Savage  Tire  Co.,  with  its 
main  plant  at  San  Diego,  and  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  RETREADING. 

By  A.  B.  Zu-ebell. 
A  RECENT  TRIP  through  the  East  afforded  the  writer  an 
*^  opportunity  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  tire  retreading  is  carried  on.  It  was  noticeable  that  some 
repair  men  are  careless  in  their  work  and  reckless  in  guarantee- 
ing poor  w-orkmanship,  while  others  waste  time  and  work  on 
worthless  tires,  all  of  which  brings  retreading  into  disrepute. 
Therefore,  some  practical  suggestions  which  should  be  helpful 
to  all  who  engage  in  the  industry  of  retreading  tires  may  be 
of  interest. 

The  first  step  toward  a  successful  business  is  to  pick  out  first- 
class  tires  to  retread  or  to  substitute  such  tires  as  are  worth  re- 
treading. First-class  work  is  essential  and  it  may  pay  in  the  end 
to  reject  two-thirds  of  the  tires  brought  in  for  retreading,  if  they 
are  of  poor  quality.  The  tire  should  be  of  standard  make  for 
these  are  made  of  material  of  good  quality  and  are  usually  suit- 
able for  retreading.  A  good  cord  tire,  such  as  are  becoming 
rapidly  more  popular,  invariably  wears  out  the  original  tread. 
The  added  cost  of  a  cord  casing  makes  the  owner  try  to  econo- 
mize  by   turning   to  retreading. 

Moisture  in  a  carcass  is  very  detrimental  to  retreading  a 
tire.  The  carcass  should  be  thoroughly  dry :  otherwise  the  casing 
is  sure  to  bulge  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  mold.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  remove  the  tread  in  the  usual  manner  and, 
after  buffing,  to  dry  the  tire  thoroughly  in  a  vacuum  drying  oven 
or  in  the  heated  mold  itself.  Three  periods  of  thirty  minutes 
each  are  sufficient  to  dry  thoroughly  any  ordinary  casing.  Unless 
dried  a  tire  when  built  up  and  placed  in  a  mold  will  expand  and 
separate  the  plies  of  fabrics  or  cord.  When  the  plies  are  sepa- 
rated the  tire  becomes  weak.  E.xpansion  is  caused  by  gas  or 
^team  and  makes  it  difficult  to  remove  the  tire  from  the  mold. 

Many  successful  men  reline  their  tires :  not  with  the  ordinary 
inner  liner,  made  of  inferior  material  and  lacking  shape  to  set 
in  the  tire,  but  with  a  first-class  shaped  liner,  preferably  one 
taken  from  an  adjusted  or  rim  cut  tire.  This  liner  can  be  made 
by  any  repair  man  or  may  be  purchased  from  a  supply  house 
handling  vulcanizer  supplies. 

There  are  complaints  of  improper  fitting  and  stitching  down  of 
liners  which  do  not  conform  to  the  curve  of  the  tire,  thus  causing 
friction,  heat  and  endless  tube  pinches  and  other  troubles. 
Experience  proves  that  a  liner,  properly  inserted,  stitched  and 
vulcanized  (not  cemented),  with  the  addition  of  the  pressure  ob- 
tained from  the  new  types  of  vulcanizers  and  retreaders,  forti- 
fies the  tire;  the  liner  becomes  a  part  of  the  tire  itself,  prevent- 
ing blowouts  and  like  accidents. 

Care  must  be  taken  with  steaming  and  the  preparation  of  the 
carcass.  It  pays  to  remove  the  tread  and  old  breaker  of  a  tire. 
Often  the  outside  ply  of  fabric  is  water-soaked,  which  causes  the 
fabric  to  deteriorate  and  become  hard  and  glazed,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  cement  to  adhere  or  soak  into  it.  This  ply  of  fabric 
may  be  removed  profitably  when  a  three-ply  liner  is  inserted  be- 
cause two  extra  plies  are  then  added. 

The  reinforcing  of  tires  should  be  done  from  the  inside,  for  it 
is  a  waste  of  expensive  fabric  to  apply  it  on  the  outside.  The 
necessary  repairs  to  a  casing  should  be  made  before  adding  the 
new  tread.  The  repairs  should  be  at  least  semi-cured,  as  the  cure 
of  retreading  and  repairs  in  one  operation  has  not  proved  suc- 
cessful. Complaints  arc  heard  of  low  spots  on  tires;  these  are 
usually  caused  by  insufficient  sand  in  the  sand  bags,  by  the  pock- 
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eting  or  trapping  of  air,  by  improper  tighletiing  of  clamps  and 
other  causes. 

Retreading  materials  should  be  especially  compounded  and 
ordinary  repair  stocks  should  not  be  used.  It  is  always  well  to 
have  the  proper  tools.  A  heavy  tread  roller  is  a  good  investment 
and  also  a  time-saver.  A  porcupine  roller  saves  labor  by  rolling 
out  the  air  blisters.  A  few  dollars  spent  on  necessary  and  labor- 
saving  tools  enable  a  man  to  turn  out  a  first-class  job.  Neat- 
ness, too,  is  a  requisite.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  turn  out  a  neat  job 
as  a  slovenly  one.  Why  not  have  a  place  for  every  tool  and 
wrench  and  have  the  clamps,  bars  and  bags  arranged  neatly  on 
a  shelf  or  rack? 

In  a  small  shop  visited  in  Canada  the  work  was  perfect  in  every 
detail.  The  foreman  said  he  seldom  had  two  "touch  ups"  in  a 
week.  The  secret  of  his  good  work  lay  in  the  foundation  of  his 
molds.  These  were  polished  after  every  cure  with  very  fine 
sandpaper  or  steel  wool.  A  few  hours  devoted  to  the  surface  of 
the  molds,  to  cleaning  them  and  keeping  them  clean,  will  prove 
profitable.  For  this  purpose,  though  solutions  of  various  kinds 
are  used,  plain  Castile  soap  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable  is 
excellent.  A  light  film  of  this,  diluted  in  water,  should  be 
painted  on  the  molds:  this  will  keep  the  rubber  from  sticking 
to  the  molds,  will  do  away  with  air  pockets  and  will  maintain 
an  even  flow  of  rubber. 


SPLICING    BALATA    BELTING. 

BAi-AT.\  AND  RVBBER  differ  radically  in  their  nature  and  proper- 
ties, which  necessitates  very  different  methods  of  treatment 
in  their  manufacture.  Balata  belt  making,  previously  described 
in  detail  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  1,  1919,  does  not 
include  vulcanization  as  in  the  case  of  rubber  and  this  makes 
the  process  of  splicing  balata  belting  a  specifically  different  pro- 
cess. The  preparation  of  the  ends  requires  the  use  of  a  square, 
a  knife,  and  a  warming  iron  for  softening  the  balata,  to  permit 
separation  of  the  plies,  a  special  scraper  for  use  on  the  balata 
surface,  and  balata  cement,  a  solution  of  balata  in  a  volatile 
solvent. 

The  preparation  of  the  belting  for  a  sphce,   in  either   rubber 
or  balata,  involves  removal  of  the  duck  plies  of  each  end  to  be 


(R.  &■  J.  Dick,  Limited.) 
The  Plies  of  E.^ch   End 

joined  in  a  series  of  steps  spaced  so  that  each  end  will  replace 
the  removed  portions  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  joint. 

The  prepared  surfaces  having  been  warmed  by  radiation  from 
the  red-hot  iron  heater  held  a  short  distance  over  them,  are 
brush  coated  with  the  balata  solution.    The  surfaces  are  dried 


perfectly  by  about  30  minutes'  exposure.  The  laps  are  heated 
until  they  are  very  tacky,  when  they  are  carefully  matched  and 
clamped  together  in  a  suitable  bench  belt  press,  which  has  been 
well  wetted  to  prevent  the  belt  from  sticking  to  it.  The  splice 
remains  under  moderate  pressure  for  about  ten  minutes.    After 
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removal  from  the  press  the  joint  is  cooled  in  water  and 
strengthened  by  sewing  or  riveting,  or  by  diamond  stitching  with 
rawhide. 


PILOT    BALLOONS. 

ONE  REMARKABLE  new  development  brought  on  by  the  war  has 
been  the  scientific  observation  of  the  upper  air,  the  measure- 
ment of  horizontal  and  vertical  distance,  the  marking  of  air  cur- 
rents in  which  the  departments  of  the  Government  have  shared — 
the  War  Department,  the  Navy  and  the  Meteorological  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Very  soon  they  found  it  possible 
to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  air  serv- 
ices of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  were  trained  in  the  Signal  Corps  and 
other  branches  to  take  the  necessary  observations  and  many  ac- 
companied the  forces  abroad.  The  Ordnance  Department  needed 
the  information  because  the  knowledge  of  air  conditions  was  es- 
sential in  the  handling  of  guns;  that  knowledge  was  vital  to  the 
men  who  went  up  in  airplanes  and  dirigibles,  whether  fighting  at 
the  front  or  carrying  mails  and  despatches;  it  was  needed 
by  the  Navy  for  vessels  and  airships. 

Among-  the  instruments  found  useful  were  the  little  pilot  bal- 
loons made  of  rubber.  They  were  used  to  determine  altitude 
conditions,  air  currents  at  different  elevations  and  the  velocity 
of  the  winds,  and,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  were  about  to 
be  sent  over  enemy  lands  to  distribute  literature  that  might  dis- 
concert the  foe. 

The  balloons  used  had  to  admit  of  high  inflation  and  to  have  as 
little  weight  as  possible.  They  were  made  of  rubber,  so  cured 
as  to  retain  its  elasticity  for  a  while  and  to  allow  the  hydrogen 
to  diffuse  only  slowly  through  its  walls.  Pure  rubber  balloons 
of  a  spherical  shape  were  used,  either  uncolored  for  use 
against  a  clear  sky  or  dark  red  for  cloudy  weather.  The  smaller 
size  inflated  to  a  diameter  of  80  centimeters,  weighing  20  or  30 
grams,  the  larger,  of  120-centimeter  diameter,  weighed  50  to  60 
grams.  It  was  very  difficult  to  manufacture  satisfactory  balloons 
larger  than  9  inches  in  diameter  when  uninfiated. 

The  balloon  ascends  at  a  remarkably  constant  rate,  about  10 
feel  a  second.     It  is  kept  in  sight  up  to  distances  as   tar  as  60 
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miles  away  Imrizoiitally  and  nearly  20  miles  perpendicularly.  The 
rapid  diffusion  of  hydrogen  through  ihc  rubber  had  made  flights 
of  over  a  hundred  miles  impossible.  Through  an  ingenious  im- 
provement, the  addition  of  a  bellyband  which  kept  the  girth  of  the 
i)alloon  constant  at  a  diaincter  of  4  feet  through  the  discharge, 
while  shrinking,  of  a  few  drops  of  kerosene,  the  balloon  rises 
to  higher  levels  until  its  ballast  of  kerosene  or  alcohol  is  ex- 
hausted. 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  1918,  60  such  balloons,  adjusted 
to  fly  between  15,000  and  25,000  feet  altitude,  were  let  loose 
from  Fort  Omaha,  Nebraska :  34  of  these  were  picked  up  and 
returned  to  Washington.  One  came  dow^n  within  10  miles  of 
New  York,  1.100  miles  from  the  starting  point;  another  in  Vir- 
ginia, 930  miles  away.  The  rest  were  scattered  over  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Not  one  went  west  from 
Omaha. 

By  the  fall  of  1918  there  were  26  upper  air  stations  distributed 
over  the  United  Stales;  daily  charts  are  constructed  showing  the 
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wind  direction  and  speed  500  meters  above  the  ground  with  other 
charts  for  1.000,  1,500,  2,000,  3.000  and  4,  meters.  It  is  now 
possible  to  map  out  the  upper  airways  across  the  Atlantic  as  the 
steamers  are  sending  up  long-range  balloons  that  drop  down  in 
Western  Europe. 

While  great  improvements  were  made  and  are  being  made  in 
the  instruments  for  accurate  scientific  observation  it  was  found 
necessary  also  to  devise  simpler  means  for  quick  observation  in 
the  field  and  for  rapid  calculation.  The  Signal  and  the  Meteor- 
ological services  have  developed  a  whole  mathematical  science 
from  the  formulas  derived  from  observing  the  motion  and  varia- 
tions of  the  pilot  balloons. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Akron  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  October  8  (Delaware),  authorized  capital  lOO.OOO 
sliares  without  nominal  or  par  value.  B.  Ruskay,  19  West  69th  street;  F.  E. 
Wysong,  202  Riverside  Drive— both  of  New  York  City;  D.  W.  Steele,  Jr., 
Brighton  Beach,  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York.  Delaware  agent.  United 
States  Corp.  Co.,  311  South  State  street,  Dover,  Delaware.  Home  office, 
Honeywell  and  Millikcn  avenues.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  To  build, 
rebuild,    and    construct    tires,    tubes,    and    all    other    kinds    of    automobile 


W.   A.  Schatfer.  Detroit.  Michigan.     To  manufacture  machi 
and  rubberizing  fabrics. 

Cell  Tube  Tire  Co.,  The.  Ko.^...„^,  .,  ^„, 
Barrett;  M.  Butler;  M.  M.  Lucey— all  of  Wilmi 
agent.  Colonial  Charter  Co.,  927  Market  street, 
deal  and  trade  in  rubber. 


Imington,  Dclawari 


VV^C.  .McCallum,  13  Netherlands  Road.  Br'obk- 
:ipal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To 
deal    in   automobile   tires,    rubber   shoM. 


Lincoln  street,  Dorchester 

line — all    in    Massachusetts 

manufacture,    repair,    rebuild,   and    deal    in   automobile   tires,    rubber   shoesl 

soles,  heels,  rubber  and  rubberoid. 

Dunbar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  September  25  (West  Virginia).  $1.000  000 
R  W.  Crissey:  C.  R.  Wesley;  E.  B.  Petty— all  of  Kent,  6hio  1)  O. 
Blagg;  W.  T.  Moore— both  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Principal  office. 
Charleston,  West  Virginia.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods. 

Eclat  Rubber  Co..  The,  August  26  (Ohio),  $50,000.  W.  H.  Stillwell, 
president;  J.  A.  Seabold.  vice-president;  E.  F.  Ast,  secretary,  treasurer  and 
purchasing  agent.  Principal  office,  31  East  Wetmore  street,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  mechanical  rubber  booth  and  automobile  inner 
tubes. 

Eureka  Rubber  Cement  Co.,  Inc.,  October  23  (New  York),  $50,000. 
L.  M.,  and  I.  M.  Halpern.  both  of  2868  Heath  avenue,  Bronx,  New  York- 
W.    F.    Law,    Maplewood,    New    Jersey.      To    deal    in    rubber    and    rubber 

Fay    &    Youngs    Rubber    Corp.,    November 
M.   L.  Youngs;  C.  L.   Fay.  both  of  Mt.  Vem 

.\.  M.  Youngs,  both  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  '  Principal  office  36  •  .  ...^v. 
street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge.  F.  H.  Miller.  To  manu- 
facture,   buy.    sell,    import,    export,    trade    and    deal    in    druggists'    rubber 

General  Tire  Co..  Inc..  The,  November  21  (New  York),  $10,000  E  J. 
Ilogerty;  T.  A.  McCoIe;  J.  F.  Fearn— all  of  170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  rubber  products. 

Gordon  Pen  Co..  October  21  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  R.  J.  Ileitzman, 
;    W.    Gordon,   646_Lewis   street,   both   of   Union   Hill;   J. 


nue.  W 
cipal  office.  450  Palisade  avenue 
charge.  R.  J.  Heitzman.  To  m; 
deal  in  stylographic  and  fountain 

Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  November  21  (New  York).  $5,000. 
J.  Jacobs.  S.  Bernheim.  W.  Loewenthal— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  i'ork 
Ci^-      To.  manufacture  tires. 

Knox    Tire    S:    Rubber 
Frantz,   president;    E.    S.   Cannell. 
and   treasurer.      Principal   office,   Mt.    Vernon,   Ohi( 

Kokomobile  Tire  &  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  November  7  (New  York),  $25,000. 
"    "•    Barrel! :   G.   B.   Wilkins;   R.   V.   Her  "         "    " 


Hoboken — both  in  New  Jersey.  P'rii 
New  York,  New  Jersey.  .Xgent  in 
ure,  buy,   sell,   import,  and   generally 


ufacture   tires 


To 


afac 


McEwen  Tire  \" 
J.  H.  Rosen,  -Mt. 
both  in  New  Yor 
facture  automobile 

Mandler  Tire  C 
Handler,  both  of 
■     18th 


bber  goods 


3f  Buffalo,  New   York. 

vember  20  (New  York).  $100,000. 
:  S.  S.  Rosen.  Monterey  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
E.    iMcEwen,    Caldwell,    New   Jersey.      To    manu- 

.      October   24    (New   York),   $5,000.      H    and   M. 

West    115th    street;    S.    Silverman,    St.    Nicholas 
street— both  in  New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires. 
&    Rubber  _Co.    of    New^  York,    Inc.,    October    24     (Ne 


bonnet,  Brookline,  ifassachusetts;  G.  J. 
C.  Klesper,  967  St.  Johns  Place, 
95  Broadway,  New  York  City.     To 


Needha 
York).    $100,000.      H.    A.    R 
Constable,    Plainfield.    New    J 
Brooklyn.  New  Y'ork.     Office  address,   1695 
manufacture  tires. 

New  Method  Tire  Corp.,  November  17  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  B  De 
Mattia,  10  Maple  Place;  iP.  De  Mattia,  40  Union  avenue,  both  of  Clinton; 
O.  Basten,  37  East  Pierrepont  avenue,  Rutherford;  L.  F.  Orbe.  60  Summer 
street;  J.  A.  Crowley.  113  Sherman  street;  J.  H.  McGuire,  293  Harrison 
street,  the  last  three  of  Passaic — all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office, 
1  Wellington  street,  Clifton,  Passaic  Countv,  New  Jersey.  .■\gent  in 
charge.  P.  De  Mattia.     To  manufacture  rubber 'tires. 

Paramount  Rubber  Consolidated,  Inc..  November  12  (Delaware),  $2  - 
000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau;  P.  B.  Drew;  E.  H.  Knox— all  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont 
Building.    Wilmington,    Delaware.      To    manufacture    and    deal    in    rubber 

Robert-Irwin  Mfg.  Co..  Inc.,  November  17  tNew  York),  $30,000.  Irwin 
and  Aaron  Berkowitz;  M.  Rappaport — all  of  179  Wooster  street.  New  Y'ork 
City.  Principal  office.  179  Wooster  street.  New  York  City.  To  manu- 
facture auto  tire  pumps. 

Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co..  Inc..  The,  September  27  (New  Jersey), 
$1,000,000.  F.  W.  and  T.  H.,  Jr.,  Smith,  both  of  Rutherford;  T.  A. 
Hopkins.  Passaic — all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal  office.  Lawyers  Building, 
Passaic,  New  Jersey.  .Agent  in  charge,  F.  W.  Smith.  To  manufacture, 
buv.  sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Solid  Inner  Tube  Co.,  November  15  (Delaware),  $50,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau;  P.  B.  Drew:  H.  E.  Kno.x- all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilming- 
ton,  Delaware.     To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Stanton-Haskell  Tire  Corp..  November  7  (New  York),  $20,000.  N.  D. 
Haskell,  Buffalo:  H.  A.  Haskell.  Yougstown;  H.  E.  Stanton,  Rochester- 
all    in    New    York.      Principal    office.    Youngstown,    New   York.      To    manu- 

fartiir,.    fires 

Rubber  Corp.,  October  21  (New  Jersey),  $60,000. 
Market  street,  Newark;  R.  T.  Wright,  103  Midland 
avenue.  Moritclair— both  in  New  Jersey:  A.  S.  Wright  52  William  street. 
New  York  City.  Principal  office,  202  Market  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
.\gent  in  charge,  J.  A.  Stryker.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in 
rubber  goods  of  all  kinds. 

Tire  Improvement  Corp..  November  26  (New  York),  $33,750.  L.  C. 
Kendall,  4/3  West  147th  street;  C.  T.  Hoskins,  26  Post  avenue;  C.  M. 
Roberts,  390  Wadsworth  avenue— all  of  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
tires. 

United  Tire  Stores.  Inc..  October  18  (New  York),  $5,000.  S.  Jarvis, 
325  West  93rd  street;  G.  A.  McLaughlin,  680  West  End  avenue;  M.  J. 
Moon,  2  Rector  street— all  of  New  York  City.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.    To  deal  in  tires. 

Universitv  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  October  9  (Delaware),  $600,000.  W. 
Mackay;  C  E.  Barker;  J.  H.  Jones— all  of  9  East  40th  street.  New  York 
City.  Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Corporation  Co.,  10th  and  Market 
streets,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  real  in  automobiles  and  rubber  goods 
of    all    kinds. 

&   Rubber   Co.,   Inc.,   November   1  .(New   York),   $4,000. _   J. 


Jacobs:    S.    Bernheim;    W.    Loewenthal — all   of    1877   Broadway, 


York 
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THE    EDITOR'S    BOOK    TABLE. 

"DETERMINATION  OF  PERME.M?1LITV  OF  B.\LLOON  FABRICS." 
By  .Tiinius  David  Edwards.  Associate  Chemist.  Bureau  of  Standards, 
rtovfriimcnt    Priiiting   OfBcf,    VVasliinRton.    D.    C. 

T""  HI.-;  is  pamphlet  No.  113  of  the  Technologic  Papers  of  the  Bu- 
■*•  reau  of  Standards.  The  paper  discusses  the  theory  of  the 
permeability  of  balloon  fabrics,  methods  of  determination,  stand- 
ard test.  optratinK  directions  and  calculations.  The  bulletin  is  sold 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


by     .Ace 
Kormati 


lerator.s,"     and     "Devulcanization     of     Rubber     by     the 
ti   of  Hcxamclhylcne   Tetratniiic   in   Rubber." 


"DIKECT  DETEK.MIXATION  OF  rNI)I.\  RUBBEK  BY  THE  NITRO- 
site  Method."  Technologic  Papers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  No. 
145.  By  John  li.  Tuttle  and  l,ouis  Vurow.  Issued  October  22.  1919, 
hy   the   Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,    U.   C. 

This  is  the  official  publication  of  a  paper  read  at  Boston,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1919,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  abstracted  in  The  India  Rub- 
ber World.  October  I,  1919,  page  17. 


•THE    INDUSTRIAL     REPUBLIC."       BY     PAUL     VV.     LITCHFIELD. 
The   Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber   Co..    .M;ron,    Ohio.      d'apcr,    16    mo,    73 
pages.) 
With  thinking  persons  everywhere  giving  serious  attention  to 
the  complex  industrial  and  economic  conditions  existing  through- 
out the  world,  and  with  governments  attempting  to  effect  a  work- 
ing agreement  between  capital  and  labor,  the  appearance  of  this 
little  book  is  most  opportune.     It  is  written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent   his   life   employing  labor,   and   who   as   vice-president   and 
factory  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  American  rubber  plants 
has  had  opportunity  to  know  the  industrial  situation  from  every 
angle. 

Mr.  Litchfield  discusses  frankly  and  freely  the  labor  and 
economic  problems  now  confronting  the  United  States  and  sug- 
gests possible  solutions.  He  traces  the  history  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry and  concludes  that  autocratic  capitalism  must  come  to 
an  end,  just  as  autocratic  political  government  is  being 
cast  off.  Harmony  and  justice  to  all,  he  believes,  .  will  be 
assured  only  through  participation  of  labor  in  the  manage- 
ment and  ownership  of  large  industrial  plants.  The  step  recently 
taken  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  creating  a  council  of 
industrial  relations  is  a  start  in  the  direction  that  all  big  com- 
panies will  ultimately  see  their  way  to  follow. 

Wages,  he  asserts,  should  be  determined  by  the  results  of  labor 
rather  than  by  the  time  consumed,  since  capital  cannot  sell 
time  but  only  the  products  of  labor. 

As  capital  has  taken  all  the  risks  of  business  it  has  been 
customary  for  it  to  claim  all  the  rewards  except  what  was  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  labor,  materials  and  other  charges.  As  a  result  of 
this  system  two  classes  have  grown  up,  one  interested  only  in 
profits  and  the  other  only  in  wages.  This  condition  can  be 
overcome  only  by  bringing  about  a  community  of  interest. 

He  declares  that  if  labor  has  received  the  current  wage  and 
capital  the  current  rate  of  interest,  then  the  profits  which  have 
been  produced  are  the  result  of  both  labor  and  capital  and 
should  be  divided  between  the  two. 

In  working  this  out  Mr.  Litchfield  would  give  labor  representa- 
tion in  the  inanagement  of  the  business,  but  until  labor  is  in  a 
position  to  bear  its  share  of  the  financial  risks,  capital  must  be 
in  control  of  the  management.  He  advocates  that  employes  be 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  invest  in  the  securities  of  the 
"ompany  for  which  they  work  and  as  stockholders  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  profits  as  they  are  earned. 

Mr.  Litchfield  takes  a  daring  stand  regarding  the  respective 
rights  and  duties  of  men  and  management,  and  the  part  to  Ije 
played  by  labor  in  the  future  development  of  American  history. 
He  clears  up  numerous  points  not  generally  understood  and  pre- 
sents many  new  and  advanced  ideas  bearing  on  this  vital  issue 
of  the  hour.  Many  big  employers  of  labor  may  not  altogether 
agree  with  him,  but  his  conclusions  are  bound  to  receive  wide- 
spread attention  because  of  his  long  experience  and  high  po- 
sition in  the  industrial  world. 


NEW  TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

BL.\LK  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore.  Maryland^  is 
sending  out  a  beautiful  illustrated  price  list  and  catalog  of  its 
electric  air-compressors  and  Lectrofiators  for  inflating  tires,  and 
portable  electric  drills  and  valve  grinders  for  use  in  tire  factories, 
garages  and  repair  establishments.  The  cuts  of  these  various 
machines  and  tools  show  the  details  of  construction  most  effi- 
ciently. The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  two  colors  and 
tastefully  bound,  and  the  accompanying  descriptions  are  full  and 
lucid. 

"Under  Cover"  is  the  title  of  .xn  .\ttractive  little  24-page 
magazine  published  by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  manufacturer  of  hydro-carbons  and  mineral  rub- 
ber. While  the  publication  is  intended  primarily  for  distribution 
among  the  employes  of  the  company  at  its  three  manufacturing 
plants  and  its  sixteen  offices  and  agencies,  it  contains  some 
bright  snappy  reading  of  general  interest,  and  information  re- 
garding the  company  and  its  products.  It  is  copiously  illustrated 
with  exceptionally  good  pictures. 

-\  VERY  handsome  AND   DIGNIFIED  PORTFOLIO  OF   PL.\C.\RDS  APPEAL- 

ing  to  the  public  to  trust  to  the  recommendations  of  dealers  in 
tires  is  issued  by  The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga 
l-'alls,  Ohio,  with  the  general  title  "Building  Good  Will  for  You." 
While  the  sheets  bear  the  name  of  the  Marathon  company  they 
form  part  of  a  general  advertising  campaign  designed  to  benefit 
all  tire  dealers. 

This  company  also  began  recently  to  publish  "Angles,"  an 
eight-page  pamphlet,  as  its  official  organ.  This  issues  monthly 
for  the  benefit  of  tire  dealers. 

The  Belden  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
published  a  neat  20-page  pamphlet  describing  its  business,  the 
manufacture  to  order  of  articles  molded  from  plastic  materials 
such  as  Condensite,  Bakelite,  etc.,  giving  much  information  to 
customers  and  prospective  patrons.  A  large  number  of  products 
are  pictured  and  described. 

"Weather  and  How  It  Is  Manufactured"  is  the  title  of 
a  handsome  60-page  brochure  published  by  the  Carrier  En- 
gineering Corp.,  New  York  City,  explaining  by  halftone  and 
text  the  necessities  for  dry  or  humid  air  in  many  manufacturing 
industries,  and  its  various  humidity  and  temperature-regulating 
devices,  by  which  it  claims  ability  to  suit  the  exacting  require- 
ments for  best  results  in  factories.  The  book  abounds  in  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  establishments  where  the  concern's  appa- 
ratus is  installed.  Among  these  are  shown  the  drying  room 
and  the  dehumidifying  apparatus  at  the  New  York  Belting  & 
Packing  Co.,  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  The  book  is  substantially 
bound  in  board  covers,  with  an  attractive  etching  above  the  title. 

EXTRAIT    DU    BULLETIN    DE    LA    SOCIETE    INDUSTRIELLE    DE  

fGiri'eud.'s/Ru'e'ae-s  cTLs!'R'ouen'Frtc'e"    ^Paper.  ™ges.1    '^  At     LEAST     ONE     PRODUCER     IN     MaLAYA     CAN      STAND     FURTHER 

This  reprint  from  the  "Rouen  Industrial  Society  Bulletin"  con-  declines  in  the  price  of  rubber,  for  the  manager  of  the  Kuala 
sists  of  notes  and  papers  by  Andre  Dubose  on  the  "Destructive  Selangor  company  reported  that  the  output  of  625,000  pounds  had 
Distillation  of  Vulcanized  Rubber" ;  "Devulcanization  of  Rubber      cost  Vyi  pence  a  pound  to  produce. 
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JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 

r^oini  K  I'.MiKic  TiRK  Co.  ;■.!.  Gener.\l  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — In 
*-^  equity,  Dislrict  Court,  Northern  District  of  Oliio.  East- 
ern Division,  .-Xugust  12,  1919. 

Patent  No.  964,446,  for  a  blow-out  patch  for  use  in  reinforcine 
or  repairing  automobile  tire  casings,  was  declared  invalid  on  the 
grounds  of  want  of  invention  and  of  prior  public  use.  Four 
persons  in  repair  shops  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
testilicd  that  they  had  used  similar  patches  and  the  identical 
process  before  the  patent  was  granted.  Bill  was  dismissed.  (See 
The  India  Rubber  World.  September  1,  1919.  (Federal  Re- 
porter, Volume  258,  page  932.) 

Feathkredce  Rubber  Co.  fs.  Miller  Rubber  Co.  et  al. — Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit.  June  30,  1919. 

Patent  No.  1,045,234,  issued  to  Willis  and  Felix  for  a  process 
for  making  artificial  sponges,  which  had  passed  duly  to  the 
Fealhcredge  company,  was  declared  invalid  because  the  disclosure 
of  the  process  in  the  patent  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  one  skilled 
in  the  art  to  manufacture  sponges  with  commercial  success. 

It  was  shown  that  the  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  had 
brought  back  from  Russia  the  identical  process,  and  after  making 
;iiany  sponges  had  stopped  the  manufacture  because  it  was  un- 
satisfactory. No  rubber  sponges  were  made  successfully  without 
paragol,  a  later  invention  which  the  plaintiff  used  but  did  not  de- 
clare in  the  patent,  and  which  the  defendant  also  used.  Judg- 
ment of  lower  court  affirmed.  (See  The  Ind!.\  Rubber  World, 
November  1.  1918.)      (Federal  Reporter,  Volume  259,  page  563.) 


TREASURY    DECISIONS. 

No.  43444.— Protest  930346  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  (Detroit). 

Rubber  Buffing  Scrap. — Waste  scrap  rubber  buffing,  classified 
as  waste  not  specially  provided  for  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  384,  tariff  act  of  1913,  is  claimed  free  of  duty 
under  paragraph  513  as  scrap  rubber  fit  only  for  manufacture. 

Opinion  by  G.  A.  Adamson :  While  the  statute  does  not 
specifically  mention  the  word  "buffing,"  the  merchandise  was 
held  to  come  squarely  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  513. 
United  States  v.  Michelin  Tire  Co.  (1  Court  Customs  .Appeals, 
518,  T.  D.  31544)  noted.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  37,  No. 
19,  page  37.) 

No.  43456.— Protest  931900  of  American  Chicle  Co.   (Buffalo). 

Chicle. — Dissected  chicle  classified  at  20  cents  per  pound  is 
claimed  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  36,  tariff 
act  of  1913. 

Opinion  by  G.  .\.  McClelland  :  The  assessment  of  duty  appear- 
ing to  be  in  harmony  with  G.  A.  7984  (T.  D.  36788)  and  ab- 
stract 41818,  affirmed  in  Sheldon  v.  United  States  (8  Court  of 
Customs,  .\ppeals,  9;  T.  D.  37123)  and  .American  Chicle  Co.  v. 
United  States  (9  Court  Customs  Appeals ;  T.  D.  37841,  the  protest 
«as  overruled.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  37,  No.  20,  page 
15.) 

DECISIONS   OF  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION. 

P'ederal  Trade  Commission  vs.  William  T.  Batcheler. 

George  Batcheller  and  Akron  Tire  Co.,  Inc.  (Long  Island 
City,  New  York). 

The  respondents  were  cited  to  appear  in  March  last  with  E.  P. 
Jones  and  others  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  the 
charge  of  repairing  automobile  tires  and  selling  them  as  new  with 
false  representations  as  to  their  being  able  to  run  4,500  miles.  The 
commission  on  September  25,  1919,  found  that  the  respondents 
used  unfair  methods  of  competition,  in  the  identical  words  of  its 
decision  against  the  other  respondents,  delivered  last  April,  re- 
ported in  The  India  Rubber  World  for  May  1,  1919,  and 
enjoined  them  from  making  false  statements,  from  offering 
for  sale  reconstructed  tires  without  distinct  indication  that  they 


are  rebuilt  and  from  advertising  that  the  tires  can  give  service  for 
4.000  miles.  ( I'cderal  Trade  Commission,  Docket  253,  September 
25,  1918.) 

THE    OBITUARY    RECORD. 

HEAD    OF    THIRTY-TWO    RUBBER    STORES. 

WILBUR  S.  Alling,  head  of  the  Ailing  Rubber  Co.,  which  has 
retail  stores  in  many  cities  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  neighboring  states,  died  suddenly  November  15,  1919,  at  a 
hotel  in  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  to  which  pl.ice  be  had  gone  with 
his  son  in  order  to  purchase  a 
business  block  that  should  contain 
the  thirty-third  retail  rubber  store 
of  their  company. 

Mr.  Ailing  was  born  in  Oxford, 
Connecticut,  March  18,  1859,  of 
Puritan  stock,  the  son  of  Edwin  J. 
and  Laura  (Bigelow)  Ailing.  He 
descended  in  the  direct  line  from 
Roger  Ailing  of  Kempster,  Eng- 
land, who  settled  in  New  Haven 
in  1638,  was  treasurer  of  the  col- 
ony for  thirty  years  and  deacon 
of  the  Centre  Church.  His  resi- 
dence was  on  the  land  now  be- 
tween Church  and  Chapel  streets, 
and  on  it  stands  to-day  one  of 
the    Ailing   stores.       Mr.    Alling's  ^^^^^.^  g    ^^^^^^ 

father  was  a  merchant  and  farmer 

and  is  still  alive:  he  volunteered  at  the  first  call  in  New  Haven, 
fought  through  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  war  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  .Ailing  was  educated  in  the  country  school  at  Oxford,  and 
when  seventeen  clerked  in  a  country  store  at  New  Hartford. 
By  1887  he  had  established  a  rubber  store  in  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Noyes  E.  -Ailing,  a  business  which  has  developed 
into  a  chain  of  32  retail  stores  in  six  states.  .At  the  same  time 
he  started  the  Morgan  Silver  Plate  Co.,  of  Winsted,  of  which 
he  was  president  until  his  death.  He  was  married  in  1881  to 
Mary  Edna  Tiffany,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  three  of 
whom  survice :  Mrs.  Edna  Ailing  Smith,  Ward  Tiffany  Ailing, 
and  Sidney  Bigelow  Ailing.  The  family  moved  to  Norwich  in 
1890,  and  Mrs.  Ailing  died  in  1901.  Mr.  Ailing  married  again, 
in  1906,  Minnie  Smith,  who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves  four 
brothers,  all  of  whom  were  associated  with  him  in  business. 

Mr.  Ailing  was  one  of  the  largest  holders  of  real  estate  in 
Norwich ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
that  city  and  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  corporation,  and  was 
an  active  worker  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  in  the 
V.  M.  C.  A.  He  was  a  representative  in  the  Connecticut  State 
Legislature   for  two  terms. 

FORMER    RUBBER   FACTORY    ENGINEER. 

Charles  H.  Gary,  wlio  was  formerly  chief  engineer  at  the  fac- 
tory of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  but 
was  retired  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  died  October  19.  1919, 
at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Providence,  where  he  had  been 
undergoing  treatment  for  a  week.  He  was  73  years  old  and 
was  born   in   East  Hampton,   Maine. 

The  delayed  publication  of  this  issue  makes  possible  the 
notice  of  the  death  of  George  E.  B.  Putnam  that  occurred  early 
in  December.  He  was  well  known  in  the  shoe,  leather  and 
rubber  industries  as  a  writer  and  journalist.  A  complete  obit- 
uary will  be  published  in  the  January  number. 


TO  "Ri  dber  Machinery"  will  be  .sent  free  upon  request^ 
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Acti\ities   of  The   Rubber   Association   of   America. 


DIVISION    MEETINGS. 

RLBBER  Recl.mmers'  Division.^-T he  Rubber  Reclaimers'  Di- 
.  vision  held  its  first  meeting  in  several  months  on  November 
6  at  the  Yale  Club  and  a  number  of  matters  of  general  interest 
were  given  attention,  the  most  important  being  ihc  revision  of  the 
standards  of  scrap  rubber  specifications  and  packing,  which  are  to 
be  reissued  as  soon  as  they  can  be  printed. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division. — On 
November  18  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mechanical 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  and  a  number  of  subjects  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  division  were  given  attention.  As  no 
definite  conclusions  were  reached  with  respect  to  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  subjects,  no  announcement  of  the  results  can  be 
made  at  this  time. 

Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division.— The 
Joint  Executive  Tire  Committee,  which  meets  regularly  every 
month,  held  its  November  meeting  on  the  19th  and  disposed  of 
a  large  docket  which  included  subjects  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  industry,  the  conclusions  of  which  are  to  be  submitted 
to  all  members  of  the  tire  divisions  for  ratification  before  being 
made  effective.  The  indications  are  that  if  the  work  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  continues  to  increase  it  will  soon  be  neces- 
sary for  the  committee  to  give  more  than  one  day  a  month 
to  division  matters. 

The  Traffic  Department. — The  Traffic  Committee  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  on  November  20  and  the  usual  interest- 
ing meeting  was  had  and  a  large  docket  was  handled.  Among 
the  subjects  of  principal  interest  were  the  proposal  to  secure 
more  favorable  rates  in  the  West  to  cover  mixed  carload  ship- 
ments of  rubber  goods,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
carriers  after  their  relinquishment  by  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  claims. 

Division  Annual  ]\Ieetings.— It  has  been  the  practice  for  all 
divisions  to  hold  their  annual  division  meetings  coincident  with 
the  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc., 
which  is  scheduled  for  January  5  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City.  Division  meetings  have  usually  been  held  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  or  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  before,  but  as  January  5  is  a  Monday,  some  devia- 
tion from  the  usual  practice  is  necessary  and  division  meetings 
may  have  to  be  held  later  in  the  week.  A  program  embodying 
the  schedule  for  all  meetings  of  divisions  or  special  committees 
is  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

At  recent  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  associa- 
tion the  following  named  new  members  have  been  elected,  the 
first  three  to  firm  membership  and  the  last  to  associate  member- 
ship: 

Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington. 

A.  C.  Spencer-Hess,  New  York  City. 

W.  J.  McDavid  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Arthur  B.  Newhall,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Waterfown,  Massachu- 
setts. 

FORMATION    OF    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE. 

.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rubber  Association  has  au- 
thorized the  formation  of  an  industrial  relations  committee  for 
the  association  which  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  discussion 
and  exchange  of  ideas  respecting  industrial  relations.  The  term 
'industrial  relations''  is  used  in  the  broad  sense  as  having  ref- 
erence to  all  of.  the  conditions  attached  to  the  relation  of  em- 


ployer and  employe,  including  employment,  sanitation,  recreation, 
shop  rules,  etc. 

During  the  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  very  unusual  and  radical  changes  were  eflfected  in 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employes,  due  to  the  un- 
usual demand  for  production  which  emphasized  the 
world's  necessity  for  many  articles,  thus  creating  a  great 
demand  for  labor.  The  abnormal  'manufacturing  condi- 
tions referred  to  in  the  foregoing  gave  labor  a  most  un- 
usual opportunity  to  ask  that  consideration  be  given  to 
working  conditions,  wages,  and  at  least  a  suggestive 
voice  in  determining  working  conditions.  This  situation 
has  developed  so  far  that  undoubtedly  both  employer  and 
employes  have  an  entirely  diflferent  viewpoint  and  the 
fundamentals  on  which  employment  relations  shall  be 
reconstructed  must  be  sound  and  very  different  from 
anything  before  attempted. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee 
will  undertake  work  of  a  paternalistic  nature,  but  rather  educa- 
tional and  cooperative  activities,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  general  committee  be  formed  from  the  representatives  of  firm 
members  who  are  engaged  in  the  handling  of  industrial  prob- 
lems for  their  companies,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  members  who  are  to  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  geo- 
graphical relationship  of  the  various  centers  of  the  rubber  indus- 
try. From  this  general  committee,  an  executive  committee  of 
ten  members  is  to  be  selected  to  carry  the  burden  of  performing 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  connected  with  the  activities  of  an 
industrial  relations  organization.  The  organization  of  these  com- 
mittees is  being  effected  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  soon 
begin  to  function. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
A  call  has  been  issued  for  the  annual  meeting  of  The  Rubber 
Association  at  2 :30  p.  m.,  Monday,  January  5,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

THE   BANQUET. 

The  twentieth  annual  dinner  will  be  held  in  the  grand  ball 
room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  at  7  p.  m.,  Jan- 
uary' 5,  1920.     Tickets  will  be  eight  dollars. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  seating  guests  at  round 
tables  accommodating  parties  of  ten  persons.  Members  desiring 
entire  tables,  or  those  who  wish  to  sit  together  but  do  not  re- 
quire an  entire  table,  will  kindly  state  their  wishes  when  order- 
ing tickets.  Tickets  are  sold  only  to  members  or  to  those  in 
their  employ.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  which  each 
member  may  purchase. 

The  Banquet  Committee  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  secured,  as  speakers,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation,  and  Lieutenant-General  Robert  L. 
Bullard,  Commander  of  the  Eastern  Department,  United  States 
Army,  and  an  interesting  evening  is  thereby  assured.  The  name 
uf  a  third  speaker  will  be  announced  later. 

NOMINATIONS  FOR  DIRECTORS. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bertram  G. 
Work,  George  B.  Hodgman,  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Frederic  C. 
Hood  and  Henry  C.  Pearson,  have  suggested  for  nomination  for 
directors  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  January,  1920,  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  vice-president,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice-president.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

A.  H.  Brown,  Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc. 

J.  S.  Broughton,  president,  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co. 

J.  A.  Maguire,  vice-president.  The  Portage  Rubber  Co. 
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SUGGESTED    AMENDMENTS    TO    CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS 
OF  THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Rubber  Association  has  disscniiiuucd  to  all  firm  members 
certain  suggested  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First  :  The  providing  of  more  definite  and  specific  condi- 
tions under  which  lirms,  corporations  or  individuals,  not  di- 
rectly engaged  in  the  rubber  industry  may  participate  in  the 
activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.  The 
suggested  amendments  include  certain  limitation  of  voting 
power  and  different  annual  membership  dues.  They  also  pro- 
vide that  those  tirins,  corporations  or  individuals  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  rubber  industry,  which  are  now  members  of 
the  Association,  shall  automatically  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
suggested  amendments  became  affiliated  members. 

Second  :  Specific  provision  to  the  effect  that  membership  in 
The  Rubber  Association  is  not  tranferable  from  one  firm, 
corporation  or  individual  to  another  under  any  conditions. 

Third:  Provision  to  make  membership  in  the  Association 
effective  as  for  the  calendar  year  instead  of,  as  for  a  year 
from  the  first  of  the  month  following  date  of  election. 

WORK    OF   NATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL    CONFERENCE    BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Rubber  Association  has  directed 
the  attention  of  members  to  the  work  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  vital 
industrial  problems  of  the  day,  including  the  participation  by  the 
Board  in  the  Industrial  Conference,  held  recently  in  Washington. 

The  Association  is  distributing  to  its  membership  three  of  the 
recent  important  and  interesting  publications  of  the  Board,  en- 
titled "Works  Councils  in  the  United  States,"  "Statement  of 
Principles  Which  Should  Govern  the  Employment  Relation  in 
Industry,"  and  the  "Vital  Issues  in  the  Industrial  Conference  at 
Washington." 

The  first,  "Works  Councils  in  the  United  States,"  is  a  report 
embodying  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  works  coun- 
cils in  225  American  industrial  establishments,  with  considerable 
detail  as  to  the  various  types  of  works  councils  and  important 
facts  as  to  their  organization,  constitution  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  "Statement  of  Principles"  is  that  which  was  submitted  by 
the  Employer  Group  to  the  Industrial  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  October  10,  1919. 

The  "Vital  Issues  in  the  Industrial  Conference"  is  an  accurate 
and  concise  report  respecting  the  principal  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Industrial  Conference  and  is  based  on  the  official  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

The  Rubber  Association,  as  a  member  of  the  Board,  is  con- 
tributing a  substantial  sum  in  quarterly  payments,  and  it  is 
understood  that  individual  members  of  this  Association  are  also 
making  substantial  contributions  to  the  Board.  Further,  it  is 
believed  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work,  which  may 
be  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  publications  referred  to,  will 
bring  a  full  realization  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  this  im- 
portant work  and  will,  perhaps,  result  in  the  conclusion  by  indi- 
vidual companies  that  it  is  almost  a  duty  to  insure  its  perma- 
nence by  assuming  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  financial  work. 


STANDARDIZING  CHECKS,  VOUCHERS  AND 
INVOICES. 

THE  Standardization  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Purchasing  Agents  in  concluding  its  year's  research  on  the 
standardization  of  invoices  and  related  documents  deci-ded  to 
submit  tentative  standards  for  invoices  in  order  to  draw  con- 
structive criticisms  from  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  use 
invoices.  As  soon  as  these  criticisms  are  received  it  will  be 
more  readily  possible  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  pur- 
chase orders  and  other  documents  which  relate  to  invoices. 

STANDARDIZED  CHECKS  AND  VOUCHERS. 

The  Committee  considered  and  approved  the  idea  of  standard- 
izing checks  and  vouchers,  which  has  already  gained  consider- 


able impetus,  having  previously  had  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  standard  check  being  3'/2  by  8^  inches,  the 
standard  voucher  being  just  double  that  size,  or  7  by  8"/^  inches. 

tentative   invoice   STANDARD. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  business  houses  file 
copies  of  invoices  with  the  copies  of  vouchers,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  Syi  by  7  inches  the  first  tentative  standard  size 
for  invoices,  permitting  the  printing  to  be  run  either  way  of 
the  sheet.  In  order  to  accommodate  longer  invoices  two  other 
sizes  were  provided  for,  also  those  who  wish  to  file  these  in- 
voices with  copies  of  the  vouchers  may  do  so  by  folding  the 
sheet  backwards ;  that  is,  with  the  printing  out.  This  permits 
the  filing  of  invoices  in  standard  filing  cabinets  already  on  the 
market. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Standardization  Committee  adopted 
a  tentative  catalog  size  a  great  deal  of  constructive  criticism 
resulted,  and  a  year  later  a  National  Conference  was  held,  at 
which  the  final  size  was  settled  upon;  namely:  7^  by  lOji 
inches  or  its  half  size,  5j4  by  TA,  saddle  stitched,  so  that  it  may 
be  opened  up  flat  for  filing.  It  is  hoped  that  similar  constructive 
criticism  may  result  now  and  that  during  the  year  it  may  be 
possible  either  to  adopt  these  three  sizes  permanently  or  to  select 
some  other  size  as  their  substitute. 

The  committee  desires  to  receive  criticisms  particularly  from 
those  who  find  these  three  sizes  are  not  suitable  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

TENTATIVE   STANDARD  FORM  ADOPTED. 

The  Committee  also  adopted  in  a  tentative  way  a  form  for 
the  invoice  which  will  permit  the  vendor  to  record  information 
which  he  should  supply  and  provide  certain  standard  spaces 
for  the  approval  of  various_  officials  in  the  offices  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  leaves  three  blank  spaces,  one  on  top  for  the  name 
and  address  of  vendor,  on  which  may  be  written  the  name  of 
the  purchaser. 

The  body  of  the  invoice  is  left  blank  for  description  of  mer- 
chandise, prices,  etc.  The  blank  space  on  the  bottom  is  left 
for  rubber  stamps  of  the  purchasing  departments  to  cover  such 
notations  as  are  not  embraced  in  the  printed   form. 

To  guard  against  the  possible  duplication  of  payment  of  in- 
voices, it  was  decided  that  the  orignal  and  the  original  only 
was  to  be  on  white  paper,  all  copies  of  invoices  to  be  on  colored 
paper.  It  was  also  decided  to  recommend  tentatively  the  use 
of  either  16  or  13-pound  paper. 

LOCATING  THE  INDEX  IN  CATALOGS. 

The  question  of  locating  the  index  in  catalogs  was  also  taken 
up.  The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  Standardi- 
zation Committee  explains  the  attitude  of  the  organization: 

Much  confusion  now  exists  in  connection  with  the 
placing  of  the  index  in  bound  catalogs.  Some  place  it  in 
the  front  of  the  book,  others  in  the  back,  while  still 
others  place  it  in  the  center.  There  are  arguments  in 
favor  of  each  place,  buf  in  view  of  the  custom  which  has 
been  so  long  common,  whereby  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  catalog  manufacturers  place  the  index  in  the  back  of 
the  book,  the  committee  feels  that  this  should  be  made 
a  standard  practice. 

FILING  OF   CATALOGS. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Standardization 
Committee  may  interest  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  filing 
of  catalogs: 

Committee  recommends  that  catalogs  be  filed  nu- 
merically according  to  size,  catalogs  to  be  indexed 
on  individual  cards  for  each  vendor,  vendors'  cards 
to  be  filed  alphabetically.  Where  vendors  issue  sev- 
eral catalogs  on  different  lines  of  goods,  index  card 
to  furnish  clue  to  the  goods  contained  in  each  catalog. 
Committee  also  recornniends  that  catalogs  of  book 
type  be  filed  on  shelves.     Pamphlets  or  booklets  may 


le  filed  either 


shelves 


vertical  file  drawer 
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If  filed  on  shelves,  gummed  stickers  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  back  edges,  projecting  about  ^-inch  and 
numbered  on  the  projections,  the  tabs  to  be  stag- 
gered so  that  the  numbers  on  each  may  be  readily 
seen.  If  filed  in  drawers,  drawers  of  legal,  letter, 
bill,  or  document  size  may  be  used. 

The  Standardization  Committee  for  the  past  year  was  com- 
posed of  W.  L.  Chandler,  Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Co.,  Misha- 
waka,  Indiana,  chairman;  W.  V.  C.  Bulkeley,  Liberty  Steel 
Products  Co.,  New  York  City,  New  York ;  H.  H.  Mechan,  A.  B. 
Dick  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  A.  Lockwood,  Lumen  Bearing  Co., 
Buffalo,  New  York;  F.  L.  Kulow,  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

THE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formction  may  be  furnished  bv  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(759.)  A  reader  desires  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  Underwood  retreading  molds. 

(760.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  as  to  what  concerns 
manufacture  a  tarred  paper  bag  10  by  15  inches,  for  holding 
inner  tubes. 

(761.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  addresses  of  makers  of 
squawker  ends  and  valves  for  toy  balloons. 

(762.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  pool  and  billiard  cushions  of  rubber. 

(763.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  address  of  the  manufac- 
tiirer  of  Dodd's  cross  expansion  sometimes  known  as  "Skookum'' 
packing. 

(764.)  A  subscriber  desires  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  rubberized  fabrics  in  large  quantities  for  tires,  sheeting,  belt- 
ing, boots  and  shoes,  mechanical  goods,  rubber  pillows,  etc. 

(765.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  pneumatic  telephone  receiver  cushions. 


(31,191.)  Commercial  agent  in  Belgium  wishes  agency  for 
articles  connected  with  heating  installation,  including  joints  in 
asbestos  and  rubber.  Quotations  should  be  c.  i.  f.  Brussels  or 
Antwerp.     Correspondence  may  be  in  Spanish. 

(31,194.)  Agencies  desired  by  a  firm  in  France  for  the  sale 
of  textiles  and  rubber  goods.     Correspondence  in  French. 

(31,200.)  A  Rumanian  firm,  established  in  England,  wishes 
to  buy  outright,  for  sale  in  England,  rubber  boots  and  shoes ; 
for  sale  in  Rumania,  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds  on  consign- 
ment against  guaranties.  Quotations  should  be  c.  i.  f.  English 
port  and  Braila,  Rumania.  Payment  in  30  days,  English  cur- 
rency, through  bank.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(31,207.)  A  company  in  Greece  wishes  to  secure  agency  for 
insulated  electric  cables  and   wire.     Correspondence  in   French. 

(31,231.)  Representative  of  a  firm  in  France  desires  to  secure 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(31,246.)  Director  of  an  agency  firm  in  Spain  wishes  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  crude  rubber,  rubber  goods  and  tires.  Correspon- 
dence in   Spanish  or  French. 

(31,267.)  Importer  in  England  desires  agencies  for  the  sale 
of  American  manufacturers'  goods.  Has  handled  tires.  Quota- 
tions c.  i.  f.  European  ports. 

(31,269.)  A  firm  in  Spain  seeks  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  goods,  sanitary  and  medical  material,  rubber  and  glass 
goods  for  orthopedists,  combs,  fountain  pens.  Correspondence 
in  Spanish. 

(31,298.)  A  man  in  Brazil  wants  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
rubber  tires  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

(31,316.)  A  firm  in  Canada  wishes  the  sole  agency  for  rub- 
ber boots,  coats,  trousers,  hats  and  all  supplies  for  fishing  fleet. 
Cash  on  first  order. 

(31,345.)  A  manufacturer  in  Spain  wishes  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  insulated  and  enameled  copper  wire  on 
bobbins  and  resistance  wires.     Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(31,354.)  Representative  in  United  States  of  an  importer  in 
Italy  wishes  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(31,399.)  A  company  in  Spain  wishes  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  crude  rubber,  chemicals,  insulators.  Correspond- 
ence   in    Spanish    or    French. 


CSOOPEEATIVE  OFFICES, 
Cleveland:  Chamber  of  Coi 
Cincinnati:   Chamber  of  Coi 

General   Freight   Agent,    Southern 
Railway,   96    Ingalls   Building. 
Los     Angeles:     Chamber     of     Com- 

Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Corn- 
Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of 
Dayton,    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber    of 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Request  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  scfarale  sheet,  and  state  number. 

DISTRICT     OFFICES. 
New    York:    734    Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504   Federal    Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San  Francisco:  307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:  848  Henry  Building. 

(31,143.)  .\  commercial  agent  in  France  desires  agency  for 
the  sale  of  bicycles,  automobiles,  tires,  etc.  Correspondence  in 
French. 

(31,165.)  A  man  in  Belgium  wishes  to  purchase  and  to  have 
consigned  to  him  rubber  goods  and  articles  in  celluloid.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English.     Reference. 

(31,169.)  A  merchant  in  Belgium  desires  the  agency  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  rubber  articles.  Correspondence  and  cata- 
logs in  French. 

(31,186.)  A  man  in  France  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  shoes,  hosiery  and  rubberized  fabrics.  Correspondence  in 
French. 


THE    HOUSE    OF    BIRKENSTEIN    TO   SELL    CRUDE    RUBBER. 

S.  Birkenstein  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Minneapolis,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  rub- 
ber firms  dealing  in  scrap  rubber  in  the  United  States,  now  over 
a  half  century  in  existence,  is  entering  upon  the  business  of  han- 
dling plantation  rubber  as  well.  The  head  of  the  coinpany,  Louis 
Birkenstein.  who  for  five  years  was  president  of  the  Waste  Ma- 
terial Dealers'  Association,  has  been  serving  for  over  a  year  at  the 
head  of  the  Salvage  Department  of  the  Quartermaster-General's 
office. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  ASBESTOS. 

A  great  deposit  of  asbestos  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  near  Port 
Daniel  at  the  mouth  of  Chaleurs  Bay,  which  lies  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec,  is  about  to  be  developed  by  a  Montreal 
company.  The  deposit  is  of  low-grade  asbestos,  the  best  being 
of  No.  2  crude  quality,  but  there  are  2,000,000  tons  in  sight,  the 
outcroppings  of  a  mountainside,  easy  to  work.  Within  a  short 
distance  are  the  necessary  water-power  and  raw  materials 
needed  to  work  the  asbestos  into  cement,  brick,  and  other  prod- 
ucts.    A  mill  witli  a  daily  output  of  63  tons  is  being  installed. 


RUBRAX. 

Rubrax  is  a  high  melting  point  asphaltum  product  intended 
for  mixing  with  all  grades  of  crude  and  reclaimed  rubbers  as 
a  filler,  preservative  and  substitute. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 

FINANCIAL  NOTES.  their  capital  stock  issues  outstanding.     The  stockholder  has  no 

TP  HE  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  increased  its  means  of  telling  how  much  of  this  amount   represents  paid-in 

capital   stock   to   $7,500,000,   having   begun   with   an   initial  value.    For  this  reason  it  is  becoming  a  common  practice  at  the 

allotment  of  only  $250,000  four  years  ago.  present  time  to  issue  stocks  of  no  par  value.     While  for  balance 

The  net  profits  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  sheet  purposes  a  value  must  be  placed  on  the  shares,  the  public 

the  si.x   months  ended  June  30,   1919,  before  deducting  Federal  is  not  misled  by  this  to  the  same  extent  as  it  would  be  by  the  old 

ta.xes,  were  $7,700,000;  at  the  rate  they  have  been  going  since,  it  practice  of  putting  in  the  par  value. 

is  probable  that  they  will  exceed  $8,700,000  for  the  last  six  months,  A  few  investors  seem  to  be  mystified  by  the  new  practice,  how- 
making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $16,400,000,  the  greatest  in  the  his-  ever,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these  it  may  be  stated  that  the  value 
tory  of  the  company,  .\fter  deductini;  preferred  dividends,  the  of  a  share  of  stock  with  no  par  value,  may  be  readily  estimated 
balance  available  for  the  $60,000,000  common  stock  would  be  $24  by  dividing  the  profit  and  loss  surplus  by  the  number  of  shares 
a  share.  The  company  has  increased  its  capital  from  $27,000,000  outstanding,  adding  to  the  surplus,  of  course,  any  value  which 
at  the  end  of  December,  1915.  to  $43,500,000  at  the  end  of  1918,  may  be  set  against  capital  stock.  ("The  Magazine  of  Wall- 
and  may  increase  the  common  dividend  rate.     In  four  years  the  Street.") 

Goodrich  company  has  actually   added  to   its   common   stock   a  DIVIDENDS 

value  of  $70  a  share.  ^he  Aja.x  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  it^' 

It  seems  likely  that  the  sales  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  Decern' 

Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  1920  will  exceed  $200,000,000.     The  sales  ber  15  on  stock  of  record  November  29,  1919. 

for   the   fiscal   year   ended    October   31,    1919,    made   a    total    of  The  Archer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  i 

$167,315,000,   those   for   October  alone   being  the  highest   in   the  meeting  of  its  directors  held  October  25,   1919,  resolved  to  put 

company's  history,  $20,000,000.     The  year's  sales  in  1915-16  were  its  stock  on  a  six  per  cent  cash  dividend  basis'  beginning  Janu- 

less   than   $64,000,000;    in    1910-11    they   were   only   a   little   over  ary  15,   1920. 

$13,000,000,  and  in  1907-08  they  were  just  over  $2,000,000.     The  The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,   Massa- 

company's  business  has  increased  a  hundred-fold  in  twelve  years.  diusetts,  has  declared  its  regular  semi-annual  dividend 'of  three 

The  stockholders  of  the  Goodyear  company  have  approved  the  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock  and  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 

increase  of  $100,000,000  in  capitalization,  bringing  the  total  au-  of  $3  per  share  on  its  common  stock,  both  payable  December  IS 

thorized  capital  to  $200,000,000.  1919. 

The  directors  of  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  Conshohocken,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
Pennsylvania,  have  decided  to  increase  the  capital  from  100,000  clared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
shares  to  150,000  shares.  Of  the  50,000  new  shares.  40,000  are  per  cent,  payable  December  15  on  its  second  preferred  stock  of 
offered   first  to   stockholders   at  $33   a   share;    the   other    10,000  record  December  1,  1919. 

will  be  offered  to  employes  on  a  profit-sharing  plan.     The  sale  The   General   Electric   Co.,   Schenectady,   New   York,   has   de- 

of  the  additional  shares  will  give  the  company  $1,200,000  with  clared  a  cash  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  and  a  stock  dividend  of 

which  to  expand  its  business  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  two  per  cent,  both  payable  January  15.  1920,  on  stock  of  record 

by  next  spring  will  be  4,000  tires  a  day.  December  6,   1919. 

The  statement  of  the  corporation  for  the  eight  months  ended  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  regular 

August  31,  1919,  shows  net  profits  of  $396,375,  before  deducting  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  per  share,  payable  January  1,   1920, 

Federal  taxes.     Net  sales  amounted   to  $3,345,067;   the   cost  of  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  21,  1919. 

goods  sold  to  $2,956,541,  and  the  operating  profit  was  $1,388,526.  The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,   Massa-  ''^   quarterly   dividend   of  $1.50   per   share,    payable   January  2, 

chusetts.  has  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of  State  a  ^^-^^   '^"   six  per  cent  preferred   stock   of   record   December   15, 

statement  of  its  financial  condition,  dated  August  31,  1919,  which  ^^1^- 

we  compare  with  that   for   1918.  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,   New  York  City,  has  declared  an 

Assets.  ^^""^  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  December   10  on  stock 

1919.                1918.  of  record  November  29,   1919 

Real    estate     $1,502,090         $1,558,981  -nu      u         j       r    j-                       r      ,        ^        . 

Machinery  and  equipment 943,493            981,414  ^  "6   board  of   directors   of   the   Overland   Tire   Co.,   Newark, 

Merchandise,  material,  stock  in   proc 2,675,255           3,038,106  Vp,,-    T*irc*>ir    r^non^irr  Tmta^  ♦«  ^-,,.  j;,.*j„    j               .11            r. 

C^h  and   debts  recei'vabble. . . .  1,809,190         2;o22:89i  T^^^^  Jersey,  recently  voted  to  pay  dividends  quarterly  hereafter 

Patent  rights,  trade-marks,   etc ,,„,,'                      1  instead  of  monthly.     Action  on  the  ne.xt  dividend  will  be  taken 

Investments     410,376                 ,          .       -r^            u 

Total    7.340.409          7,607,394  late  in  December. 

,                                 Liabilities.                ,„.„„„„          ,,00,.  "^^^    Pennsylvania    Rubber    Co.,   Jeannette,    Pennsvlvania.    has 

Capital    stock    3.850.000           3.789.700  j     1        j  -^              1                      ,,■■,,        r                            ><»iim. 

Accounts  payable   1,460,025            333.498  Qeclared  Its  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters 

su%'iuf  ^^.. ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    2.o'3o.i8i      I'ill'?^  p"  ""'  °"  preferred  stock  and  one  and  one-hau  per  cent  on 

Toul    7,340,409         7,607'.394  common  stock,  payable  December  30  on  stock  of  record  Decem- 

The    Hodgman    Rubber    Co.,   Tuckahoe,    New   York,    has    in-  ber  15,  1919. 

creased  its  capital  stock  by  the  authorization  of  $1,000,000  eight  The   Plymouth   Rubber   Co..    Canton,    Massachusetts,   has   de- 

per  cent  preferred  stock,  $100  par  value,  and  50,000   shares  of  clared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 

common   stock  of  no  par   value.     Of  the  new  preferred   stocl  P^""  cent,  payable  December  1  on  preferred  stock. 

$197,500  is  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  an  equal  amount  of  

the  old  preferred,  and  the  balance  has  been  sold.     Of  the  com-  The  Robertson  process   metal  is  a  preparation-  that  does 

mon  stock  there  are  12,100  shares  now  outstanding.  ""'  rust  and  that  resists  the  action  of  gases  and  weather  condi- 

tions.     It  is  a  steel  sheet  protected  first  by  a  coating  of  asphalt 

EXPLAINING  STOCK  OF  NO  PAR  VALUE.  on  which  asbestos  is  laid  and  over  that  a  heavy  waterproofing 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  corporations  to  show  at  the  head  covering.     It   is  turned  out  in   various   shapes  and  is  used   for 

of  the  liability  side  of  their  balance  sheets  the  full  par  value  of  rnofinR  and  siding. 
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NEW   JERSEY    ZINC    CO.'S    RUBBER    CHEMIST. 

H.\Ri..\N  .\.  IJepew,  who  has  recently  associated  himself  wilh 
the  research  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  at  Palm- 
erion,  Pennsylvania,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. Having  graduated  from  the  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1913,  and  after  teaching 
general  chemistry  for  a  year,  and 
taking  a  year  of  post-graduate 
work,  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  S.  in  physical  chemistry  in 
1914.  The  next  year  he  entered 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  for  research 
work  in  physical  chemistry  and 
two  years  later  was  sent  to 
Seattle,  Washington,  as  the 
chemist  in  the  new  metallurgical 
station  then  being  opened  there. 
In  January,  1918,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  war  gas  investi- 
gation under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  American  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  becoming  a 
second  lieutenant,  C.  W.  S.,  U.  S.  A.,  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment took  over  the  work,  which  oflSce  he  filled  until  December 
30,  1918.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  research  physical  chemist,  working 
largely  on  problems  of  heat,  such  as  heat  distribution  during 
vulcanization,  and  heat  due  to  internal  friction. 

Entering  upon  his  new  duties  with  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
in  October,  he  is  now  engaged  in  experimental  work  on  rubber 
compounds  and  studying  the  properties  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent pigments  in   these   compounds. 


Harlan  A.  Depew. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

J.  P.  Davis,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Belden  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ilhnois,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pur- 
chasing Agents'  Association,  Chicago.  Special  importance  at- 
taches to  this  position  at  this  time,  since  the  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents  is  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago in  1920.  Mr.  Davis  was  formerly  assistant  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  with  the  Belden  company  since 
1916. 

William  F.  Hart,  who  recently  resigned  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Rubber  Insulated  Metals  Corp.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the  Needham  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  1695  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Harold  O.  Smith,  formerly  president  of  the  J.  &  D.  Tire  Co., 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  become  associated  with  the  Ajax 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  218  West  57th  street.  New  York  City,  in 
charge  of  the  company's  activities  pertaining  to  housing  and 
general  welfare  work. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Frank  Cazenove  Jones,  whose  obituary 
was  published  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  October  1,  1918, 
has  been  appraised  as  follows:  Total  estate,  $117,445;  cash, 
$14,477 ;  personal,  $3,724 ;  stocks  and  bonds,  $99,244.  His  widow, 
Anna  M.  Jones,  receives  $51,220;  his  son,  Frank  C.  Jones, 
$17,468,  and  his  two  daughters,  Pauline  C.  Chittenden  and 
Florence   C.   Doughten,  $16,554  each. 

L.  M.  Bergin,  managing  director  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  of  Great  Britain;  Sir  Harry  McGowan,  one  of  the 
influential  directors;  Captain  George  du  Cros,  manager  of  the 
works  at  Birmingham,  and  other  leading  men  in  the  company. 


are  now  visiting  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing a  Dunlop  company  in  .\merica,  with  a  $50,000,000  capital,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  British  company,  A.  L.  Ormrod,  announced 
at  the  extraordinary  meeting  held  on  December  1,  1919. 

H.  Cassel  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York  City 
branch  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio, 
succeeding  George  H.  Kiley,  resigned. 

Averill  Tilden  has  been  elected  to  succeed  H.  L.  McClaren  as 
a  director  ot  the  .^jax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  220  West  57th  street. 
New  York  City. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ALLIANCE   FOR  WORLD  WIDE  TRADE. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  late  in  October,  General  Guy  E. 
Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  announced  the  completion 
of  arrangements  by  which  a  business  alliance  has  been  formed 
between  that  company  and  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  Electric 
Co.,  Limited,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  expand  the  business  of 
the  two  companies  throughout  the  world.  One  feature  of  this 
arrangement  was  the  payment  by  the  British  company  of  be- 
tween $5,000,000  and  $7,000,000  to  the  Westinghouse  company. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  plant  of  the  New  England  Westinghouse  Co.  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  will  soon  have  about  5,000  men  at  work 
there,  manufacturing  industrial  motors  and  lighting  outfits,  sup- 
plementing the  work  at  the  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
plant.  The  company  has  sold  the  drop-forging  plant  at  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts,  which  it  operated  as  the  Page-Storms 
Drop  Forge  Co.,  it  not  being  adapted  to  the  post-war  needs  of 
the  company.  The  J.  Stevens  Arms  Co.,  another  Westinghouse 
enterprise,  where  rifles  were  made  for  the  Russian  Government, 
is  now  turning  out  sporting  rifles,  and  enjoying  the  heaviest 
business  in  its  history. 

ROBERT  ALLAN  RETURNS  TO  BRAZIL. 

Robert  Allan,  who  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
London  &  Brazilian  Bank  at  Para,  Brazil,  and  a  well-known  and 
popular  figure  in  financial  and  rubber  circles  of  that  city,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas, 
and  sailed  for  Brazil  last  month. 

Mr.  Allan  enlisted  in  the  2nd  Battalion  Scots  Guards  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  engagement  in 
front  of  Arras.  After  six  months  in  the  hospital  he  was  dis- 
charged five  days  after  the  armistice  was   signed. 

PLANNED   A   SOUTH   AMERICAN    RAILROAD. 

Seiior  Enrique  Coronel  Zegarra,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
connected  with  the  project  of  building  with  American  capital  the 
Paita-Maranon  railroad,  to  connect  the  Amazon  river  with  the 
Pacific,  died  recently  at  Lima,  Peru.  The  proposed  railroad  was 
planned  as  a  link  in  a  system  of  transcontinental  transportation, 
crossing  the  Andes  from  Paita  on  the  Pacific  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Maranon  river,  which  is  navigable  from  the  base  of  the 
Andes  to  the  Amazon  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  great  tributaries. 
President  Leguia  of  Peru  declared  in  his  inaugural  address  on 
October  12  that  the  negotiations  for  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way were  well  advanced  and  that  it  would  open  up  a  region 
capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  twenty-five  million  people. 
Sefior  Zegarra  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Peruvian  Cabinet. 


The  number  of  automobile  tires  imported  into  java  and 
Madura  during  the  month  of  August,  1919,  was  18,277  as  com- 
pared with  14,317  during  the  month  of  August,  1918. 

From  January  to  August,  1918  and  1919,  the  imports  of  this 
commodity  into  Java  and  Madura  amounted  to  70,708  and  149.- 
569,  respectively. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  AUTOMOBILE  SHOWS. 

All  exhibition  of  the  vei-\-  latest  advance  in  aulomobiles,  their 
parts  and  accessories,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, will  appeal  to  the  wide-awake  public  as  few  things  can. 
There  will  be  really  two  exhibitions  at  the  same  time  in  New 
York  City,  that  of  automobiles  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
and  that  of  motor  trucks  at  the  Eighth  Coast  Artillery  armory. 
They  will  be  held  on  the  same  days,  from  Janaury  3  to  January 
10  inclusive,  enabling  the  general  public  and  the  technical  ex- 
perts to  visit  both  during  their  stay  in  the  city,  and  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  countless  improvements  and  inventions  which 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  needs  arising  out  of  the  war. 


M.  &  A.  M.  A.  APPOINTS  FIELD   SECRETARY. 

The  Motor  &  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  having 
found  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  field  secretary,  announces  that 
Alexander  W.  Barber  has  been  selected  for  that  important 
position.  By  training  and  experience  he  is  well  equipped  for 
this  work,  having  been  connected  with  the  credit  department  of 
the  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City,  and  previous  to 
that  was  a  member  of  the  inspection  department  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

In  his  new  position  he  will  travel  about  the  country,  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  credit  managers'  and  other  executives  of  the 
various  companies  of  the  Association,  which  now  numbers  more 
than  360  members. 


The  terminal  company  is  at  present  making  a  flat  rate  of  five 
cents  per  hundred  weight  for  its  service,  which  includes  obtain- 
ing new  business  for  truck  line  operators,  making  collections 
and  taking  care  of  bookkeeping.  Drivers  are  instructed  to  take 
orders  from  rural  merchants  for  anything  needed  from  whole- 
salers. These  orders  are  turned  in  to  the  terminal  company, 
and  by  it  sent  to  the  wholesale  houses.  The  prevailing  rates 
for  shipments  by  truck  are  little  more  than  the  rates  by  freight 
for  corresponding  classifications.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  by  truck  several  handlings  of  each  shipment  are 
eliminated,  that  boxing  or  crating  is  not  necessary,  and  '.hat 
from  two  to  seven  days'  time  is  saved  in  delivery,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  shippers  are  enthusiastically  supporting  the  "ship 
by  truck"  movement.  Certainty  of  delivery  and  elimination  of 
damage  to  goods  in  transit  arc  other  considerations  that  are 
rapidly  gaining  friends  for  the  motor  truck  in  the  short  haul 
field. 

Tire  and  truck  manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers  and  ex- 
press companies  have  been  following  this  venture  with  great 
interest,  and  its  complete  success  forecasts  the  early  establish- 
ment of  other  similar  services  elsewhere  with  profit  to  all 
concerned.  Certainly  extensive  express  trucking  means  greatly 
increased   tire   consumption. 

HEWITT    BASEBALL   TEAM    WINS    BUFFALO    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  Y'ork,  boasts  of  the 
prowess  of  its  baseball  team  which  won  the  championship  of 
the  Washington  League  of  the  Buffalo  Municipal  Baseball 
.Association,  in  October,  winning  16  out  of  the  last  18  games  in 


The  following  officers  and  directors  of  The  Rubber  Trade 
Association  of  New  York  were  elected  at  the  annual  ineeting, 
held  November  6,  1919. 

OFFICEKS— 1919-20. 

William  T.  Baird,  president;  F.  R.  Henderson,  vice-president; 
H.   W.   French,   treasurer;   A.   W.   Stedman,   secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 

William  T.  Baird,  Rubber  Trading  Co.;  W.  E.  Bruyn,  L. 
Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.;  H.  W.  Holcombe,  Rubber  Importers  & 
Dealers'  Co.,  Inc. ;  H.  W.  French,  Gove  &  French,  Inc. ;  F.  R. 
Henderson,  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.;  Samuel  Kubie,  Raw  Prod- 
ucts Co. ;  Edward  Maurer,  Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc. ;  Frank 
Poel,  Poel  &  Kellv :  A.  W.  Stedman,  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  Inc. ; 
William  H.  Stiles,  William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.;  C.  T.  Wilson,  C.  T. 
Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 

MINNEAPOLIS  TRUCK   TERMINAL  A  SUCCESS. 

The  "ship  by  truck"  movement  in  Minneapolis  appears  to  have 
become  a  permanent  institution.  After  little  more  than  one 
month's  operation  the  Minneapolis  Truck  Terminal  has  had 
to  double  its  floor  space  to  take  care  of  increasing  business. 
Located  in  the  heart  of  the  wholesale  district,  this  terminal  is 
affording  a  central  depot  to  ten  motor  express  companies  whose 
routes  extend  in  all  directions  within  a  radius  of  100  miles. 
It  is  the  point  from  which  incoming  loads  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  and  at  which  outgoing  loads  are  assembled. 

Trucks  are  carrying  into  the  city  great  quantities  of  farm 
produce,  much  of  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  are 
taking  back  to  the  farmer  furniture,  machinery,  groceries  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  Wholesalers  and  merchants  are  lend- 
ing hearty  support.  They  deliver  goods  for  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts at  the  terminal,  where  it  is  sorted  and  distributed  to 
the  rural  express  operators.  It  means  only  a  city  delivery  for 
the  wholesaler,  while  express  operators  find  that  the  small 
charge  made  by  the  terminal  company  represents  a  large  saving 
to  them  over  what  it  would  cost  to  run  their  heavy  trucks 
over  the  city  streets  in  making  pick  ups. 


The  Hewitt  Baseball  Champions. 

which  it  played.  This  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  given 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel. 

This  victory  gave  the  club  the  privilege  of  playing  off  the 
champions  of  the  rival  league.  Two  games  were  required,  both 
of  which  were  won  by  the  Hewitts,  thus  making  them  the  cham- 
pions of  Buffalo,  and  this  victory  was  duly  celebrated,  closing 
with  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  watch  to  the  manager  of 
the  club,  .Arthur  L.  Schwartz. 

The  club  disbanded  for  the  season,  proud  of  its  record  and  of 
the  trophy  and  individual  prizes  presented  at  a  special  vaudeville 
entertainment  given  November  5.  Meanwhile  the  bowling  team 
and  basket-ball  teams  of  the  Hewitt  company  are  progressing 
well  for  the  cliampionship  of  their  respective  sports. 

The  B.  F.  Goohrich  Co.'s  tire  adjustment  pomcv  not  only 
insures  the  user  of  Goodrich  pneumatic  tires  against  imperfect 
tires  but  clearly  specifies  a  definite  number  of  miles  he  may 
expect  as  a  minimum  under  proper  usage,  namely,  6,000  miles  on 
fabric  and  8,000  miles  on  cord  tires. 
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Mechanical  Guous  Pla 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

FIEESTONES  LATEST  ADDITION. 

GROUND  was  broken  about  October  1  for  a  new  mechanical 
building  for  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  which, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration,  will  be  a  thoroughly  modern,  up- 
to-date  structure,  325  feet  long  by  315  feet  wide,  and  costing 
$400,000. 

The  front  section  is  three  stories  high  and  25  feet  deep,  to 
contain  offices,  locker  rooms,  wash  rooms,  shower  baths,  lunch 
room,  and  cafeteria.  Just  behind,  two  bays,  each  forty-five  feet 
deep,  with  headroom  under  the  trusses  of  thirty  feet,  are  equip- 
ped with  two  ten-ton  traveling  electric  cranes.  The  remainder 
of  the  buildings  will  consist  of  eight  bays,  each  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  with  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  under  the  trusses.  At  the 
southwest  corner  is  planned  a  forge  shop  50  by  100  feet,  and 
along  the  south  side  of  the 
main  building  a  storage  and 
loading  platform  eighty  feet 
long  will  be  built. 

The  roof  is  of  sawtooth  con- 
struction with  a  northern  ex- 
posure that  does  away  with 
shadows.  Ample  ventilation, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  is 
supplied,  since  part  of  the 
heating  system  can  be  used  to 
give  plenty  of  cool  air,  and 
can  be  operated  in  the  sum- 
mer as  a  ventilating  system 
to  keep  the  air  in  constant 
circulation..  The  floor  will  be 
of  wooden  blocks  laid  on  re- 
inforced concrete,  a  combination  which,  besides  being  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  requirements  of  a  building  intended  for  mechanical 
purposes,  is  also  easiest  on  the  feet. 

The   equipment   is   to  tje   in   keeping   with   the   modernness   of 
the    building.      The    machinery    will    be    actuated    by    individual 
electric   motors.     This   addition    will   be    occupied   by   the   elec- 
trical,   machine,    pipe,    car- 
penter  and  tin  shops,  ?jid 
almost    500    hands    will    be 
employed    there.     It   is    in- 
tended    to     be     completed, 
equipped,      and      occupied 
early   in   the   new   year. 

NEW   FIKESTONE   RIM  PLANT. 

Ground  v/as  broken  in 
October  at  .Akron  for  an 
additional  $1,000,000  plant 
in  the  group  of  Firestone 
factories.  The  new  plant 
will  house  the  Firestone 
Steel  Products  Co.,  which 
annually  produces  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  demount- 
able    rims     for     pneumatic 

automobile  tires  and  65  per  cent  of  the  steel  bases  used  in  the 
United   States   for  solid   truck  tires. 

The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  at  present  occupies  the 
group  of  buildings  which  until  1910  housed  the  entire  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  Firestone  company.  This  group  which 
was  then  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  for  Firestone  tires, 
is  now  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  for  Firestone  rims. 

Firestone  rims  were  first  manufactured  in  Cleveland,  they 
were  of  the  demountable  type  and  were  soon  adopted  by  many 
motor  car  manufacturers. 

By  1910  large  sizes  of  solid  tires  were  coming  into  use  and 


there  was  need  of  steel  bases  for  them.  As  the  demand 
promised  to  grow  steadily,  Mr.  Firestone  installed  a  welding 
plant  as  a  department  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
where  they  were  fashioned.  Shortly  afterward  he  decided 
that  the  company  should  turn  out  its  own  rims  for  pneumatic 
tires  and  enlarged  the   welding  plant   for  the  purpose. 

In  1916  the  demand  for  rims  passed  the  1,000,000  mark,  and 
by  May,  1918,  the  business  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
Mr.  Firestone  decided  to  form  a  separate  company  to  produce 
rims  and  steel  bases.  The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.  was 
the  outcome. 

The  main  building  of  the  new  plant  will  be  860  by  250  feet. 
.\dvantage  will  be  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  give  the  work- 
ers light  and  ventilation.  The  machinery  throughout  will  be 
of  the  most  improved  type.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  main 
building  will  be  a  two-story  office  building,  170  by  40  feet. 
It  will  be  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  covered 
bridges.  A  cafeteria  for  the 
entire  factory  force  will  be 
housed  in  the  basement  of  the 
same   building. 

AKRON  NOTES. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co., 
.\kron,  will  place  on  the  mark- 
et a  line  of  special  pneumatic 
truck  tires  as  soon  as  its  ad- 
ditions to  plant  buildings  and 
equipment  are  completed. 
Some  sizes  are  already  being 
manufactured. 


E  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


New  Plant  of  The  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


On  November  16,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  through 
its    recreational    department   began    the   presentation    of   a   pro- 
gram  of   motion   pictures   in   the   recreation   hall    for   Goodrich 
employes  and  their  families. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  instituted  a  new  system, 
whereby  it  will  assist  its  employes  in  starting  and  carrying 
bank  and  savings  accounts,  by  -attending  to  the  details 
of  depositing  each  week, 
in  any  bank,  trust  or  loan 
cumpany  designated  by  its 
workers,  such  proportion 
of  the  weekly  pay  as  each 
one  may  wish  to  lay  aside, 
and  placing  in  the  pay 
envelope  a  receipt  showing 
that  the  deposit  has  been 
made.  The  banks  open  a 
regular  account,  for  each 
depositor,  with  a  pass  book 
in  which  each  payment  is 
credited. 

This  system  is  one  which 
must  commend  itself  to 
many  thrifty  and  frugal 
workers  who  by  this  method  are  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
going  each  week  to  make  their  deposits,  and  by  which  they  are 
committed  to  a  systematic  savings  plan,  or  to  feel  assured  of 
regular  payments  of  assessments  in  their  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. The  system  is  one  which  might  well  be  adopted  by 
other  large  industrial  establishments. 

Among  the  organizations  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.'s  employes  at  Akron,  Ohio,  the  "silent"  base  ball  team,  made 
up  entirely  of  deaf  mutes  is  noteworthy  and  is  now  well  known 
throughout  northeastern  Ohio.  Last  season  the  team  had  a 
record   of   twelve   victories  out  of  sixteen  games,  a  percentage 
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of  75,  which  shows  that  talk  is  not  c>sential  to  baseball,  as 
all  the  teams  they  met  and  defeated  were  other  than  mutes,  and 
some  of  them  were  strong  teams.  The  team  has  a  large  fol- 
lowing amone  the  other  deaf  mutes,  silent  fans  who  encourage 
them  by  rooting  from  the  bleachers  in  the  sign  language.  With 
the  end  of  the  baseball  season  the  "silent"  team  has  turned  itself 


yj'jx 


^ 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  started  a  class 
in  law  in  the  factory  school,  under  capable  tutors. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  will  build  a  $200,- 
000  dormitory  for  girls  in  its  employ  to  accommodate  175.  It 
will  be  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  situated  in  the  Goodyear 
Heights  community.  The  management  will  be  in  the  social 
service  department,  under  Miss  Clara  E.  Bingham,  and  the 
project  will  be  operated  on  a  cost  basis. 
L.  C.  Rockhill,  recently  appointed  sales  manager  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  company  for  over  12 
years,  previous  to  which  time  he  was  in 
the  advertising  department  of  a  Cleve- 
land newspaper.  His  first  service  with 
Goodyear  was  in  charge  of  the  repair 
department,  and  he  was  successively 
made  manager  of  the  aeronautical  de- 
partment, manager  of  the  automobile 
tire  department  and  assistant  sales  man- 
ager in  charge  of  tire  sales.  His  pro- 
motion to  his  new  position  is  a  de- 
served recognition  of  his  ability  and  his 
long  experience  in  selling. 

D.  E.  Day  has  been  appointed  manager  of  footwear  sales  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Previous  to  coming 
to  the  Firestone  company  last  February,  as  credit  man  of  the 
footwear  department,  he  was  for  eight  years  credit  man  for  the 
Mishawaka  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 

The  B.  &  W.  Rubber  Co.  is  now  instaUing  machinery  in  its 
factory  at  Homes  and  Talmadge  avenues,  Akron,  and  will  start 
manufacturing  by  the  middle  of  December.  The  company  will 
produce  a  high  grade  of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  will  manufacture 
a  line  of  mechanical  goods.  The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
H.  A.  Backderf,  president;  D.  M.  Bauer,  vice-president;  George 
W.  Payne,  secretary ;  G.  J.  Carter,  treasurer,  and  L.  Bognar, 
purchasing  agent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO  NOTES. 

The  tire  salesmen  of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.  held  their 
annual  convention  at  the  factory  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  October  30, 
spending  three  days  in  discussing  plans  for  the  campaign  of 
1920.  when  the  output  of  the  factory  will  be  doubled.  One 
evening  the  company  entertained  the  visitors,  together  with  all 


L.  C.  Rockhill. 


the  factory  superintendents  and  foremen,  at  the  Akron  City  Club, 
and  the  ne.xt  evening  a  dinner  was  held  at  Smith's  Hotel,  Long 
Lake,  one  of  the  many  lake  hotel  resorts  near  Akron.  At  the 
business  and  social  sessions  much  enthusiasm  was  evident,  and 
the  salesmen  claimed  that  the  company  would  be  compelled 
to  triple  its  present  output. 

The  Pearce  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  leased  its 
plant  to  The  Colonial  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana, 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  is  winding  up  its  aflfairs,  the 
Colonial  company  having  acquired  control  of  the  plant. 

The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  promoted 
to  the  position  of  sales  manager  its  eastern  special  sales  repre- 
sentative, M.  S.  Lines,  succeeding  A.  W.  Senz,  who  recently 
resigned.  Mr.  Lines  was  connected  for  seven  years  with  the 
sales  department  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Co,  Milltown,  New  Jersey, 
previous  to  coming  to  the  Gordon  company. 

The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co.,  Carrollton,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
A.  W.  Senz  its  general  sales  manager.  Mr  Senz  has  been  with 
The    Gordon   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Canton,    Ohio,   for   the   last 

five  years. 

The  Buckeye  Rubber.  Products  Co.,  National  City  Building, 
Cleveland,  incorporated  under  Ohio  laws,  has  acquired  the 
plant  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  recently  used  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  development  of  poison  gas.  The  main  building, 
approximately  150  by  600  feet,  will  be  equipped  and  operated  for 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  mechanical  rubber  goods,  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  L.  Stimpson,  factory  manager,  recently 
superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland, 
assisted  by  Webster  Norris  as  consulting  technologist.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles  H.  Roth,  president  and 
general  manager ;  Webster  Norris,  vice-president  and  consulting 
technologist;  James  M.  Mackay,  treasurer  and  sales  manager; 
C.  V.  Goepper,  secretary. 

The  Excel  Rubber  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  has  increased  its 
capital  from  $100,000  to  $600,000.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  M.  H.  Leatherman,  president;  H.  D.  Mench,  vice-presi- 
dent; R.  M.  Trump,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  directors 
include  Charles  Farr,  E.  J.  Krabill,  C.  M.  Wertz,  F.  G.  Alderfer 
and  John  Manoly.  The  company  will  begin  the  manufacture  of 
"Excel"  tires  on  its  own  account  about  the  first  of  March.  It 
will  also  make  a  full  line  of  accessories,  such  as  reliners,  blow- 
out patches,  hook-on  and  lace-on  boots,  vulcanizing  rubber  and 
cement. 

The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  at  its 
annual  meeting  elected  the  following  officers :  C.  L.  Merwin, 
president;  S.  L.  Warner,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
C.  E.  Miley,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  sales ;  C.  W.  Helman, 
secretary,  and  R.  B.  Taggart,  treasurer. 

R.  H.  Sotherland,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  The  Mans- 
field Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  identify 
himself  with  The  Columbia  Tire  &  RubberCo.,  of  the  same  place, 
to  take  effect  December  1,  1919. 

With  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  L.  L.  Heidacher  will  serve 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  as  special  representa- 
tive in  a  territory  extending  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Louisiana. 
He  was  formerly  truck  tire  manager  at  the  company's  branch  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  Glamorgan  Tire  and  Rubber  Corp.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  from  $250,000  to  $500,000.  It  was  incorpor- 
ated in  October,  1918,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  to  manu- 
facture automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  inner  tubes  and  accessories. 

The  McNaull  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Toledo,  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  succeed  to  the  busi- 
ness formerly  conducted  by  the  McNaull  Tire  Co.  of  the  same 
city,  the  latter  having  gone  into  bankruptcy  and  been  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  Frank  Miller,  attorney,  as  receiver.  The  new  com- 
pany will  manufacture  a  high-grade  cord  and  fabric  pneumatic 
tire  under  the  McNaull  patents  which  it  has  acquired.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  McNaull  tire  is  the  construction  of  the 
arch. 

The  present  plan  will  be  immediately  enlarged  to  increase 
production,  and  in  addition  to  the  necessary  land  on  which 
to  build,  options  on  adjoining  real  estate  have  been  secured.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are:  W.  D.  McNaull,  president; 
F.  R.  Wilhelmy,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  S.  Wachner, 
secretary;  directors:  W.  T.  C.  Carpenter,  F.  S.  Gordon,  Edward 
H.  Cady,  William  F.  Ridge,  A.  R.  Fraser,  and  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  company. 

Work  on  the  new  power  plant  of  The  Standard  Tire  Co.  at 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  is  progressing  so  well  that  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  in  full  operation  by  the  first  of  January.  Cord  and 
fabric  tiros  are  bcin.s  made. 


THE   NATIONAL   TIRE   &   RUBBER   CO.'S   GENERAL 
MANAGER. 

SL.  W.\RXER,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  The 
•  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  is  a 
typical  American  who  has  risen  to  his  present  position  by  in- 
dividual exertions  and  innate 
ability.  Born  in  Kent,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 9,  1868,  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  living.  Choosing  to 
become  a  printer,  he  learned  that 
trade  while  working  on  news- 
papers in  Kent,  Ravenna  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  a  printing  house  in 
Akron,  meanwhile  attending  night 
school  to  learn  bookkeeping  and 
commercial  principles. 

Leaving  the  printing  oOfice,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper 
for  a  local  firm,  and  then  a 
wholesale  grocery  concern  in 
Akron,  advancing  until  he  had 
charge  of  the  credit  and  collection 
department  of  the  latter  com- 
pany, a  position  he  relinquished  to  join  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co., 
Akrun.  lirst  as  correspondent  and  later  in  charge  of  the  credits 


S.  L.  Warner. 


and     collections    of    the    eastern     half    of    the    United     States. 

In  1911  he  came  to  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East 
Palestine,  Ohio,  as  credit  manager,  later  becoming  ofhce  man- 
ager, superintendent  of  branches,  Pacific  coast  manager  and  then 
assistant  sales  manager.  When  The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
East  Palestine,  Ohio,  passed  to  the  control  of  the  same  interests 
as  those  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Warren  was 
made  general  manager,  and  later  vice-president,  both  of  which 
offices  he  now  holds. 

As  a  citizen  of  East  Palestine,  he  is  noted  for  his  public  spirit, 
being  especially  active  in  such  movements  as  the  Red  Cross,  War 
Service  Union  and  civilian  relief  organizations.  He  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  a  Shriner  and  a  32d-degree  Mason. 

A.    L.    PARDEE    MANUFACTURERS'    REPRESENTATIVE. 

A.  L.  Pardee  has  resigned  as  purchasing  agent  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  to  engage  in  business  for  himself  as  a  manufac- 
turers' representative,  with  offices  at  512-513  Ohio  Building, 
Akron,  Ohio.  He  also  expects  to  represent  several 
other  manufacturers  of  well  known  rubber  specialty  products. 
Mr.  Pardee  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  1894  and  was 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  position  of 
purchasing  agent.  At  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Goodrich  and  Dia- 
mond companies  he  assumed  the  same 
duties  with  the  Goodrich  company. 
During  these  years  he  has  bought  al- 
most every  commodity  used  in  the  rub- 
ber industry,  not  only  raw  materials  but 
manufactured  supplies  as  well.  For 
many  years,  however,  he  has  specialized 
A.  L.  Pardee.  on   textiles   as   applied   to   the   manufac- 

ture of  rubber  goods.  Much  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Brighton  Mills,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  tire 
fabric  manufacturers,  for  whom  he  will  be  western  repre- 
sentative. 

NEW    DEVELOPMENTS    OF    THE    MASON    TIRE    AND    RUBBER  CO. 

The  $2,000,000  cotton  fabric  mill,  erected  by  The  Mason  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  at  Kent,  Ohio,  is  the  first  tire  fabric  mill  ever 
built  in  the  Akron  district,  and  marks  the  third  expansion  of 
the  company  in  the  three  years  since  the  original  factory  was 
built.  The  mill  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  steel  and  has 
125,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In  it  are  embodied  the  most 
advanced  ideas,  both  in  design  and  equipment,  known  to  tire 
fabric  manufacturers.     The  first  unit  of   10,000  spindles  will  be 
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in  operation  in  a  few  months,  and  four  more  >uch  units  will  be 
provided  as  need  requires. 

The  extension  of  the  rubber  plant  will  place  the  Mason  com- 
pany among  the  first  five  tire  producers  of  the  Akron  district. 
Eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  devoted  to 
rubber  in  the  new  buildings,  which  will  give  a  producing  capacity 
of  about  2,200  tires,  solid  and  pneumatic,  a  day.  Extensions  of 
the  administrative  and  welfare  buildings,  garages  and  so  on 
will  be  made  this  year,  and  the  plans  prepare  for  future  additions 
in  all  departments.  The  housing  of  the  large  force  of  workers 
is  also  provided  for,  as  140  acres  of  land  have  been  bought  for 
improvement  and  a  large  number  of  houses  have  been  built  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  are  well  constructed  and  modern  and  are 
rented  or  sold  to  employes  on  favorable  terms. 


MID-WESTERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  in  the  Middle  West  and  West:  L. 
A.  Brown,  special  truck  tire  sales  representative  in  the  North- 
west ;  C.  W.  Brown,  office  manager,  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  M.  O. 
Halverstadt,  office  manager,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  A.  W.  Hugh, 
office  manager,  Fargo,  North  Dakota ;  George  Jacoby,  office  man- 
ager. Great  Falls,  Montana;  E.  A.  Snyder,  office  manager,  Minot, 
North  Dakota;  H.  J.  Guther,  special  representative  for  truck 
tire  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  Illinois;  George  W. 
Keller,  special  representative  of  the  new  cycle  tire  sales  depart- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  territory  to  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  city,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  Minnesota ; 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Des  Moines  and  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Fargo  and  Minot,  North  Dakota ;  and  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  now  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer  of  the  "Parco"  cellular  pneumatic  inner  tire, 
is  building  a  factory  on  South  First  street,  Watertown,  Wis- 
consin, which  is  expected  to  be  occupied  by  the  first  of  January, 
on  which  date  the  company  will  remove  its  office  to  the  new 
factory  address.  Its  leading  product  is  an  inner  tire  filled  with 
a  substance  similar  to  sponge  rubber,  and  which,  because  of  its 
construction,  obviates  the  trouble  of  punctures  and  blowouts. 

The  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine.  Wisconsin,  has  bought  55 
acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  its  factory  and  subdivided  it  into 
lots  on  which  it  is  now  building  houses  for  200  families.  These 
contain  six  rooms  each  and  have  all  modern  improvements. 
They  will  be  sold  to  employes  of  the  company  on  a  monthly 
payment  basis,  practically  the  equivalent  of  rent.  Thirty  houses 
•will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  January  1,  and  the  balance 
about   .'Vpril   I. 

The  Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  now  equipping  its 
factory  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  expects  to  begin  manufactur- 
ing fabric  and  cord  tires  and  red  and  gray  inner  tubes  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  The  officers  are:  William  Moran,  president;  John  F. 
Griffin,  vice-president;  Earl  A.  Lewis,  secretary:  and  J.  J. 
O'Mallcy,  treasurer.  Paul  I.  Anderson  is  superintendent,  and 
C.  E.  Reiss  technical  engineer. 

The  Haywood  Tire  &  Equipment  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
is  to  build  a  foundry  on  Harding  street  and  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road, to  cost  $115,000.  This  will  be  of  the  monitor  type, 
100  by  200  feet,  equipped  with  traveling  overhead  crane  and 
new  machinery.  A  machine  shop  will  be  added,  also.  M.  E. 
Haywood  is  president. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend.  Indiana, 
is  receiving  bids  on  a  factory  addition  one  story  higli,  110  by 
n7  feet.     This  is  one  of  three  new  additions  planned. 

The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  has  opened  six 
factory  branches  in  southern  and  middle-western  states  and  has 
appointed    Earl    P.    Logan    director   of   sales.       Mr.    Logan    was 


formerly  in  charge  of  the  central  district  of  the  Federal  Rubber 
Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The 
Kokomo  company  is  one  of  the  older  tire  companies,  having 
been  established  in  1895  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires, 
druggists'  sundries,  etc.  Three  years  after  its  inception,  it  also 
began  making  automobile  and  carriage  tires.  In  the  same  year, 
1898,  it  doubled  its  initial  capital,  and  in  1901  quadrupled  it, 
while  in  1917  it  increased  it  from  $200,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  has  established  branches,  incorporated  as  individual 
companies,  under  the  laws  of  several  other  states. 

Charles  E.  Wood,  Singer  Building,  149  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  crude  rubber  broker,  is  opening  an  office  in  the  Adver- 
tising Building,  Room  1420,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  charge  of  Clin- 
ton Taveniere,  for  the  last  nine  years  with  the  Goodyear  Rub- 
ber Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  Mr.  Wood's  intention  to  get  closer 
to  manufacturers  and  give  them  prompt  and  efficient  service, 
and  the  Chicago  office  is  being  opened  with  this  purpose  in  mind. 

J.  B.  Gabeline,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Stand- 
ard Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  left  for  an  extended  trip 
through  the  South.  His  company  is  showing  rapid  progress. 
Three  large  mills  and  one  68-inch  calender  are  being  installed  in 
the  new  addition  to  the  company's  factory. 

Plans  were  drawn  two  years  ago  for  a  $600,000  addition  to 
the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  tire  and  tube  factory  at 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  but  the  work  was  temporarily  held  up  on 
account  of  war  conditions.  The  plans  are  now  being  redrawn 
on  a  much  larger  scale  and  ground  for  the  new  structure  will 
be  broken  just  as  soon  as  the  drawings  are  completed.  The 
battery  jar  department,  of  which  H.  G.  Vanderhoef  was  recently 
appointed  general  sales  manager,  has  outgrown  its  present 
quarters  and  will  be  allotted  larger  space  in  the  new  additions. 

Because  of  expansion  plans,  the  capitalization  of  the  Hawkeye 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  increased  on  Octo- 
ber 28  from  $1,500,000  to  $3,500,000,  $875,000  of  the  increase 
being  preferred  stock  and  $1,125,000  common. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  company's  new  building,  the 
cost  of  which  will  amount  to  approximately  $350,000.  The 
business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  for 
Hawkeye  tires  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  far  in  excess 
of  the  factory  output. 

The  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has 
been  operating  its  factory  night  and  day  to  take  care  of  the 
volume  of  business  which  has  been  secured.  The  "Cornhusker" 
tire  is  a  hand-made,  extra  ply,  oversized  tire,  and  has  made 
good  from  the  start.  Plans  are  under  way  for  increasing  the 
production  to  take  care  of  the  growing  demand. 


TECHNICAL  ENGINEER  OF  THE  BLACK  HAWK  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

C.  E.  Reiss,  who  resigned  from  the  chemical  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  last  September  to  accept 
the  position  of  technical  engineer  of  the  Black  Hawk  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  University 
in  the  class  of  1915,  in  chemical  engi- 
neering. Immediately  after  graduation 
he  entered  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  under  George 
Ocnslager,  now  the  company's  chief 
chemist.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he 
began  working  on  mechanical  rubber 
goods  under  Mr.  Noble  of  the  develop- 
ment department  and  during  the  war 
worked  on  all  gas-mask  compounds  in 
connection  with  factory  production.  Mr. 
Reiss'  e.xperience  in  these  departments 
undoubtedly  fits   him   excellently  for  his  new  position   with  the 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  F.  E.  PARTRIDGE  RUBBER  CO. 

FREDERICK  E.  Partridge,  president  of  the  F.  E.  Partridge 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  was  born 
in  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  in  1873,  and  entered  the  rubber  industry 
ai   the  aye  of  21   as  a  workman  in  the  factory  of  the  Maynard 

Shoe      Co.,      Claremont, 

New  Hampshire,  manu- 
facturer of  tennis  shoes. 
His  aptitude  for  the 
huinicss  secured  for  him 
•  irl  promotion  to  the 
on  of  foreman  and 
of  '.uperintendent. 
\ears  later  he  be- 
night superintend- 
at  the  Boston 
en  Hose  &  Rubber 
Cambridge,  Massa- 
^tl^,  which  position 
I  1  csigncd  four  years 
1  itir,  and  after  a  short 
I  nn  as  general  super- 
intnidcnt  of  the  Com- 
Ijination  Rubber  Co., 
Rloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
a  call  came  to  him  to 
serve  as  superintendent 
for  the  Canadian  Rubber 
Co.,  Montreal,  Canada, 
of  which  concern  he  la- 
ter was  made  manager,  and  still  later,  was  elected  vice-president. 
Making  a  success  of  other  people's  business  induced  him  to 
strike  out  for  himself  in  1915.  Organizing  a  company  under 
his  own  name,  he  rented  a  small  factory  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
which  has  been  constantly  added  to  and  enlarged  until  it  will 
soon  accommodate  a  working  force  of  500  people  in  its  big, 
modern  five-story  building,  the  daily  output  of  which  is  475 
tires,  600  inner  tubes,  500  water  bottles  and  1,000  tobacco 
pouches. 

Mr.  Partridge  is  also  the  leading  spirit  in  the  Northern  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  an  entirely  separate  concern 
which  will  soon  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  "Partridge" 
brand  of  rubber  footwear. 


F.  E.   Partridge. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

THE  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
has  been  formed  in  Canada,  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  and 
a  factory  will  be  built  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  where  135  acres 
of  land  have  been  bought.  On  one-half  of  this  plot  a  housing 
plan  for  employes,  similar  to  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  carried  out,  the  other  half  being  occupied  by 
modern   factory  buildings  constructed  on  the   unit  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  products  now  made  by  the  Firestone  com- 
pany in  Akron,  the  Canadian  organization  will  manufacture 
mechanical  goods,  including  belling,  and  a  boot  and  shoe  de- 
partment will  probably  be  established.  A  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  rims  will  also  be  built  soon.  The  new  company, 
created  primarily  to  meet  the  Canadian  demand  for  Firestone 
products,  will  also  share  in  the  company's  export  business,  par- 
ticularly that  in  the   British   Empire. 

The  K.  &  S.  Canadian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  527  Yonge 
street.  Toronto,  Ontario,  is  building  a  modern  plant. 

In  Kitchener  and  Waterloo,  Ontario,  as  in  many  other  in- 
dustrial centers,  the  demand  for  dwelling  houses  exceeds  the 
supply.     The  Dominion   Rubber  System  finds  that  it  is  handi- 


capped in  obtaining  the  additional  permanent  help  it  needs  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  housing  them.  Kitchener  was  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  building  homes  under  the 
Ontario  Government  Housing  Act,  which  provides  for  the  loan- 
ing to  municipalities,  or  to  housing  companies  operating  under 
municipal  commissions.  However,  when  the  Dominion  System 
oflfered  to  guarantee  the  city  against  loss,  the  city  agreed  to 
legalize  the  enterprise  by  appointing  a  municipal  housing  com- 
mission. The  adjoining  city  of  Waterloo  asked  to  be  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  Kitchener,  and  under  this  agreement  200 
houses  will  be  erected  in  Kitchener  and  100  in  Waterloo,  mainly 
for   workers   in   the   Dominion   rubber  plants  in  the   larger  city. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LOS    ANGELES    NOTES. 

JO.  Ward,  Los  Angeles  district  manager  of  The  Miller  Rubber 
•  Co.,  reports  that  the  growth  of  business  in  his  dis- 
trict has  made  necessary  the  construction  of  a  new  two- 
story  building  on  Hope  street,  the  former  quarters  having 
been  entirely  outgrown. 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  the  well-known  motion  picture  actor 
of  Los  .-Xngeles,  has  ordered  the  first  set  of  pneumatic  tires 
to  be  manufactured  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  of  California  now  undev  construction  in  that 
city. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania, 
has  appointed  the  Cooper  &  Kehler  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
manager  of  its  new  branch  in  that  city. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  will  open  its  new 
branch  at  18th  and  Flower  streets,  Los  Angeles,  January  1, 
1920. 

SAN    FaANOISCO    NOTES.  , 

The  Braender  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  opened  a  Pacific  Coast  branch  at  133  Eighth  street, 
San   Francisco. 

The    Mohawk    Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio,    has    a    Pacific 
Coast  branch  at  1436  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco. 
noethwesteen  notes. 

.\  sales  conference  of  all  the  Goodrich  representatives 
of  the  northern  Pacific  Coast  territory  was  recently  held 
in  Seattle,  Washington,  and  over  SO  salesmen  were  in  at- 
tendance. This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
territories  in  the  Goodrich  organization  including  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho,  Alaska  and  the 
province  of  British  Columbia,  upwards  of  282.161  automo- 
biles being  owned  within  its  borders.  W.  D.  Albright, 
northwestern  manager  of  the  Goodrich  company,  called  the 
conference  and  presided  at  the  meetings,  during  which  many 
important  matters  relating  to  trade  in  the  district  were  dis- 
cussed. The  rubber  salesmen  were  given  a  banquet  at  the 
Butler  grill  together  with  a  smoker  and  entertainment  which 
concluded   the   conference. 

The  Seattle  Automobile  Tire  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dividual tire  retailing  firms  in  the  West,  with  stores  in  all 
the  principal  cities  on  the  Coast,  has  contracted  for  the 
handling  of  the  Ajax  and  Fisk  tires. 

C.  L.  Brockway  has  been  named  to  manage  the  tire  de- 
partment of  the  United  Motors  Co.,  of  Seattle,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  Thermoid  tires  in  the  entire 
northwest  section  of  the  state  of  Washington.  Mr.  Brock- 
way  has  been  engaged  in  the  tire  business  for  six  years, 
coming  to   Seatle  from   Sioux   City,   Iowa,   last   December. 


The  Batavia  rubber  auctions,  which  have  not  been  held 
for  some  years,  were  resumed  in  October,  1919,  by  the  Batavia 
Rubber  Association. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  Our  Regular  CorrcsfoiidL-iil. 

THE  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technuuic,  which  many 
consider  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  coinitry, 
and  in  the  world,  has  offered  its  services  as  expert  and  research 
engineer  in  a  consulting  capacity  to  manufacturers,  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  suitable  annual  fee.  The  Institute  has  on  its  faculty 
many  of  the  leading  industrial  scientists  in  this  country.  An- 
nually many  scientific  problems  are  studied  and  worked  out, 
and  therefore  the  solution  of  many  such  problems  which  confront 
manufacturing  establishments  are  already  available.  In  brief,  the 
Institute  offers  its  services  in  a  consultant  capacity,  on  an  annua! 
salary  basis,  and  in  return  for  this  fee  will  permit  the  firms  thus 
retaining  such  services  to  make  use  of  the  Institute's  extensive 
library,  files  and  laboratory  facilities,  and  to  consult  with  the 
members  of  its  staff  and  faculty  on  problems  pertaining  imme- 
diately to  the  needs  of  the  client  firms  or  corporations. 

Carried  to  its  conclusion,  this  plan  will  make  the  Institute  one 
of  the  greatest  consulting  bodies  in  the  world.  Its  range  will 
cover  practically  every  field  of  technical  research.  Through 
the  plan  those  who  devised  it  hope  to  see  evolve  a  new  relation- 
ship between  Tech  and  the  industrial  organization  of  the  coun- 
try. .-Xmerican  industry,  they  say,  has  long  been  in  need  of  a 
clearing  house  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  Tech  plan,  they 
declare,  creates  a  clearing  house. 

.■Mmost  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  this  plan  many 
prominent  firms  became  subscribers,  among  the  first  being  the 
.American  International  Corp.,  New  York ;  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York;  the  Simplex  Wire  and  Cable  Co., 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  and  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

In  Quincy.  Massachusetts,  w'here,  during  the  World  War, 
more  than  18.000  men  were  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  works, 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  housing  the  workmen.  The  Govern- 
ment built  dormitories  as  well  as  single  houses  for  their  accom- 
modation. Since  the  armistice  was  signed  there  has  been  a 
heavy  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  this  work, 
and  many  of  these  houses  became  available  for  other  workmen. 
Last  month  there  was  a  widespread  rumor  that  the  Hood  Rub- 
ber Co.,  of  Watertown,  had  bought  21  of  these  dormitories,  and 
land  adjacent.  Coupled  with  this  was  the  conjecture  that  the 
Hood  company  would  erect  an  extensive  manufacturing  plant 
there  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen. 
Inquiry  regarding  the  truth  of  this  rumor  elicited  a  distinct  de- 
nial, Mr.  Hood  stating  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

A  "get-together'  dinner  was  held,  late  in  October,  at  Phillips 
Inn,  .J^ndover,  the  development  of  recent  plans  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Co.,  of  that  town,  for  the  establishment  of  a  service 
department.  The  company,  fifty  in  number,  comprised  the  gen- 
eral manager,  superintendent,  the  heads  of  each  department,  all 
the  foremen  and  one  or  more  delegates  from  each  department 
of  the  works,  the  latter  being  elected  by  the  workers  in  these 
departments.  To  emphasize  the  thought  that  all  present  met  as 
employes  only,  place  cards  were  drawn  by  lot,  so  that  represen- 
tatives of  the  management  were  sealed,  not  as  a  group,  but  with 
the  other  employes,  and  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  enjoyed 
by  all  attested  the  wisdom  of  this  plan.  The  service  manager 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  the  matters  introduced  by  him  became 
subjects  for  general  discussion  in  which  both  management  and 
workmen  took  enthusiastic  part.  These  included  the  value  of 
cooperation  between  individuals  and  the  company  and  between 
department  and  department ;  the  kind  of  goods  manufactured ; 
the  use  of  a  suggestion  box,  and  the  desirability  of  a  definite 
plan  for  further  cooperation.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting  the 
plan  for  the  suggestion  box  was  adopted  and  a  sub-committee 
from  the  dinner  group  appointed  to  plan  a  permanent  service 
organization,   to  take  the  form  of  a  service  association,  operat- 


ing through  a  general  improvement  or  works  committee.  An 
informal  musical  program  by  several  employes  added  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  evening. 

The  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridgeport,  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  a  five-story  brick  addition  to  its  factory,  to  cost  about 
$50,000.  Each  floor  will  be  74  by  90  feet.  The  new  part  will 
be  devoted  to  the  automobile  top  fabric  and  the  tennis  shoe 
departments.  When  the  addition  is  completed,  the  company  will 
have  a  total  floor  area  of  over  100,000  square  feet. 

The  Beacon  Rubber  Co.,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  manufacturer 
of  rubber  heels  and  fiber  and  rubber  soles,  has  purchased  a  two- 
story  factory  building  at  the  corner  of  Commercial  and  Bennett 
streets.  West  Lynn.  The  factory  has  a  power  plant  connected 
and  a  floor  space  of  about  10,000  square  feet.  The  lot  is  a  large 
one  with  plenty  of  room  for  additional  factory  space  when  re- 
quired. Edmund  J.  Twomey  is  president  of  the  company  and 
James  E.  Connor  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Pyrotex  Leather  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  concern  recently 
incorporated  m  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  manufacture  artificial 
leather,  which  has  started  fitting  up  a  factory  on  Whitney 
street,  Leominster,  this  state.  Winthrop  M.  Mays  is  president; 
Ralph  A.  Robertson,  secretary,  and  Harold  A.  Burdett,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  has  made 
arrangements  whereby  its  employes  may  obtain  advice  on  all  legal 
questions  free  of  charge  from  the  Harvard  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  thus 
saving  them  the  expense  of  employing  an  attorney.  Hours  have 
been  arranged  so  that  the  Bureau  may  be  consulted  without  in- 
terfering with  working  hours.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  assistance  to  many  of  the  workers,  and  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  those  who  become  victims  of  loan  sharks,  whose 
practices  are  well  known  to  every  large  employer  of  labor. 

The  company  will  soon  start  classes  to  teach  English  to  for- 
eign-born employes,  this  also  at  no  expense  to  them.  The 
classes  will  be  held  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  working  hours. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  has  purchased  a 
large,  old-fashioned  estate  in  the  residential  section  of  that 
city,  and  will  remodel  the  big  house,  modernize  and  furnish  it 
to  accommodate  50  persons  with  board  and  room,  the  intention 
being  to  run  it  on  the  club  or  cooperative  plan  to  house  out-of- 
town  women  employes  of  the  company.  The  work  of  remodel- 
ing will  begin  soon,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  at  an  early 
date  in  1920,  and  thus  materially  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
there,  for  Maiden,  like  all  cities  having  extensive  industries,  is 
at  present  short  of  boarding  and  rooming  accommodations, 
which,  of  ..ourse,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturers  in 
securing  sufficient  and  efficient  help. 

Will  diving  suits  of  rubber  be  superseded  by  4hose  inadc  of 
brass?  Last  month  a  trial  was  made  of  a  suit  of  that  metal, 
weighing  400  pounds,  in  which  the  diver  w-ent  to  a  depth  of  360 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  Boston  harbor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  that  depth  the  pressure  was  about  150  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  and  it  is  in  this  greater  power  of  resistance 
that  the  metal  suit  is  claimed  to  have  the  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  rubber  diving  suit.  .As  a  precaution  against  any 
possible  defects,  which  might  become  apparent  under  the  in- 
creasing pressure  the  diver  was  lowered  into  the  water  very 
slowly,  half  an  hour  being  required  for  the  trip  to  the  bottom. 
John  F.  Turner,  the  diver,  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  diver 
and  some  years  ago  reached  a  depth  of  154  feet  in  an  ordinary 
suit.  He  says  that  this  invention  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
thing  of  the  kind  he  has  seen.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  inventor 
and  the  diver  to  attempt  the  salvage  of  $30,000,000  in  gold  bullion 
from  the  British  steamer  I.aurcntic,  which  was  sunk  off  the  Irish 
coast  during  the  World  War. 
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The  eigliteentli  annual  automobile  show  will  be  held  in  Me- 
chanics Building,  in  Boston,  March  13  to  20  inclusive.  Ap- 
proximately 105,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  available 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  show  is  expected  to  surpass  all 
previous  affairs  of  the  kind  in  this  city. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  of  the  Victorian  Club, 
Boston,  in  November,  was  Elston  E.  \Vadl)rook  of  MacNamara 
&  Wadbrook,  Inc..  crude  rubber  broker.  New  York  City. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
George  M.  Powell  territory  salesman  out  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

T.  E.  Kane,  formerly  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  sales  service  of  the  Mansfield  Machine  Shops, 
Sydney  Birch   Co.,   Mansfield.  Massachusetts. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    RHODE    ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

RHODE  Island  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber goods  of  every  grade  and  character  are  busy,  running 
practically  to  capacity,  with  encouraging  indications  for  a  con- 
tinuance for  an  indefinite  period.  The  scarcity  of  skilled  em- 
ployes and  the  increased  cost  of  materials  have  been  handicaps 
that  have  caused  the  management  of  all  the  concerns  consider- 
able an.xiety  and  trouble.  Labor  unrest,  involving  demands  for 
increased  wages,  shorter  hours  and  an  occasional  incipient  strike, 
have  added  to  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  the  general 
situation.  Many  of  the  companies  have  been  making  additions 
to  their  plants,  while  others  would  do  so  if  there  were  favor- 
able prospects  of  securing  the  additional  labor  required  to 
operate  the  new  machinery. 

The  work  of  improving  and  extending  the  plant  of  the  Na- 
tional India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  has  been  rapidly  pushed 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Substantial  improvements  and  re- 
pairs have  been  made  on  the  company's  wharf  and  other  prop- 
erty along  the  water  front  at  the  foot  of  Church  street,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  burning  crude  oil  instead  of 
soft  coal  for  fuel,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  save  the  company 
much  labor  and  expense.  A  new  reinforced  concrete  tank,  56 
feet  in  diameter  with  a  capacity  of  150,000  gallons,  has  been 
constructed  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  boiler 
house,  from  which  the  oil  will  be  pumped  out  and  sprayed  into 
the  boilers  by  steam.  The  same  boilers  that  have  been  in  use 
for  the  burning  of  coal  will  be  utilized  with  some  necessary 
changes  in  the  attachments  of  pipes. 

Already  the  beneficial  results  of  the  day  nursery  that  was 
established  last  spring  are  evident,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  left  at  the  nursery  while  their  parents  are 
at  work  has  necessitated  the  erection  of  an  addition  with  a  sun 
parlor  10  by  25  feet. 

Among  other  features  of  the  welfare  work  of  the  National 
Rubber  Co.,  the  Americanization  of  the  employes  is  being  vig- 
orously pushed.  Miss  Evelyn  Carter,  for  several  years  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Bristol,  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  this  educational  work. 

Following  conferences  between  committees  representing  the 
employes  and  the  manager  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co., 
the  matter  of  establishing  a  company  store  for  the  sale  to  em- 
ployes of  meats  and  groceries  is  under  consideration  and  there 
are  promising  prospects  of  a  cooperative  store  being  established. 

The  equity  suit  of  the  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
against  the  United  I^ce  &  Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Provi- 
dence, alleging  infringement  of  patent  rights  on  a  rubber  heel, 
has  been  assigned  for  December  29  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island. 


The  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  an- 
nounced the  following  promotions  and  changes  in  its  personnel: 
R.  J.  Fries,  manager  of  sales  in  addition  to  being  advertising 
manager;  Walter  L.  Davol,  assistant  sales  manager;  J.  A. 
Clemens,  recently  returned  from  service  with  the  Ainerican 
Army  of  Occupation  at  Coblenz,  production  manager;  Jesse 
Little,  production  superintendent ;  and  T.  B.  Dowling,  factory 
foreman. 

The  George  Grow  Tire  Co.,  Providence,  manufacturer  of 
fabric  and  cord  tires,  has  enlarged  its  local  retail  and  whole- 
sale store,  and  will  occupy  the  premises  at  67  to  75  Exchange 
street  as  an  office  and  salesrooin. 

The  K.  &  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  which  recently  opened  its 
manufacturing  establishment  at  13-15  Calender  street.  Provi- 
dence, is  headed  by  Cornelius  F.  Kelleher,  manager,  and  James 
H.  Creamer,  treasurer.  Both  young  men  were  recently  dis- 
charged from  military  service.  Mr.  Kelleher  was  for  eight  years 
employed  by  the  Sterling  Tire  Co.,  where  he  served  as  chief 
chemist.  He  was  also  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  at  its  Valley  street  plant.  The  com- 
pany manufactures  both  cord  and  fabric  tires,  inner  tubes,  re- 
pair stocks  and  vulcanizing  cements.  A  cheaper  but  longer  life 
inner  tube  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
and  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  its  Bristol  subsidiary, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  telegraphed  Daniel  Frohman,  president  of 
The  Actors'  Fund  Home,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
.New  York,  his  subscription  of  five  thousand  dollars  as  a  "Rhode 
Island  Thanksgiving  offering  to  the  Actors'  Fund  of  America," 
for   which  contributions  are   being  asked. 

The  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  is 
building  a  two-story  concrete  addition,  120  by  60  feet,  to  cost 
approximately  $50,000. 

Two  three-story  brick  buildings  on  Main  and  Carver  streets, 
Pawtucket,  60  by  160  feet,  are  to  be  erected  by  the  Tubular 
Woven  Fabric  Co.  It  is  expected  that  the  structures  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  about  five  months.  Both  will  be 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  will  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  electrical  insulation   covering. 

The  O'Bannon  Corp.,  manufacturers  of  carriage  cloth  at  West 
Barrington,  has  commenced  fitting  up  a  new  restaurant  on  the 
second  floor  in  the  main  building  of  its  factory  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  office   force. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Warren  is  very  busy  on 
orders  for  rubber  heels.  Since  the  factory-  was  first  opened 
less  than  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  employes  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  already  to 
make   additions   to   the   equipment. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   NEW   JERSEY. 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TRENTON   NOTES. 

"T^HE  rubber  manufacturers  of  Trenton  report  that  the  early 
•^  winter  finds  the  trade  very  brisk  with  prospects  for  a 
good  season.  All  the  tire  concerns  are  very  busy  and  expect 
to  continue  so  through  the  winter.  One  prominent  manufac- 
turer informed  a  representative  of  The  India  Rubber  World 
that  the  mechanical  rubber  business  had  lately  improved  100 
per   cent. 

Some  of  the  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  were  represented 
in  the  parade  held  in  celebration  of  .\rmistice  Day.  The  Joseph 
Stokes  Rubber  Co.  captured  the  second  prize  of  $25  for  heavy 
truck  floats.  The  float,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted,  was  en- 
titled "Peace,  Honor  and  Purity."  .\  number  of  the  girl  em- 
ployes of  the  plant  wore  appropriate  costumes.  Other  rubber 
concerns  also  had  floats. 

The    Ajax    Rubber    Co..    Inc.,    Trenton,    has    purchased    five 
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dwelling  houses  adjoining  ihe  plant  on  North  Olden  avenue  and 
will  later  have  them  razed  for  the  purpose  of  building  an  ex- 
tension to  the  works. 

Sixty  employes  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  have  recently  taken 
out  naturalization  papers  at  the  Mercer  County  Court  House, 
making  the  company  100  per  cent  .American.  English  classes 
will  be  opened  for  the  men  in  the  .Ajax  plant. 

The  two-story  brick  plant  of  the  Puritan  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Perrine  avenue,  Trenton,  was 
destroyed  by  lire  early  on  the  morning  of  November  17.  The 
blaze  started  in  the  packing  room  and  was  of  unknown  origin. 
The  Puritan  Rubber  Co.  recently  changed  hands  and  is  now 
owned  by  Boston  business  men.  The  concern  manufactured 
mechanical  rubber  and  molded  goods  and  had  a  large  stock  on 
hand.  All  the  office  effects  not  in  the  safe  were  destroyed,  and 
the  machinery  was  wholly  ruined.  The  company  officials  have 
not  yet   decided  on   rebuilding  plans. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  filed  a  certificate  of  dis- 
solution in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton.  The 
plant  of  the  company  was  recently  taken  over  by  the  Bergoug- 
nan  Rubber  Corp.,  of  which  details  were  published  in  The 
Indi.\  Rlbber  World,  September  1,  1919. 

Walter  C.  Price  and  associates,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have 
bought  the  business,  name,  good-will,  trade-marks,  etc.,  of  the 
Delion  company,  which  has  been  reorganized  with  the  same 
name  under  the  laws  of  Maryland,  with  offices  at  131  West  Mt. 
Royal  avenue,  Baltimore.  A  modern  factory  will  be  built,  hav- 
ing a  daily  capacity  of  400  tires,  and  high-grade  fabric  and 
cord  tires  and  tubes  will  be  made. 

Fay,  Miller  &  Youngs,  manufacturers  of  druggists'  rubber 
sundries,  with  a  factory  at  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Fidelity  Pottery  Co.,  at  Trenton.  The  property 
consists  of  three  buildings  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  a  good  portion  of  land.  The  company  is  making  a  number 
of  alterations,  and  when  these  are  completed  the  machinery  and 
equipment  of  the  Barberton  plant  will  be  removed  here  and  that 
plant  closed.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  Charles  L.  Fay, 
president ;  Arthur  M.  Youngs,  vice-president ;  Merle  L.  Youngs, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Fred  H.  Miller,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  company  has  offices  at  75-77  Spring  street. 
New  York  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

The  Duratex  Co.,  768  Frelinghuysen  avenue,  Newark,  manu- 
facturer of  rubber  goods,  will  expend  about  $300,000  for  con- 
struction and  about  $200,000  for  equipment  in  a  series  of  build- 
ings to  be  erected.  The  compan\'  has  a  tract  of  seven  acres 
of  land  and  will  erect  nine  buildings.  The  main  factory  build- 
ing will  be  100  by  500  feet.  The  storage  building  will  be  200 
by  60  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  laboratory  will  be  40  by  40 
feet.     There  will  also  be  an  addition  to   the  power  plant. 

Vice-Chancellor  Backes  has  granted  an  order  directing  parties 
in  interest  to  show  cause  why  Elgin  L.  McBurney,  of  Jersey 
City,  receiver  for  the  Indian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, should  not  be  permitted  to  accept  a  bid  of  $50,000  for  the 
company's  business  and  assets.  The  concern  manufactured  solid 
rubber  tires  for  trucks.  Mr.  McBurney  was  appointed  receiver 
last  May  in  a  proceeding  instituted  by  Bilder  &  Bilder  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Lane  in  behalf  of  Virginia  A.  and  Rose  L. 
Cavagnaro,  of  New  York,  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the 
company.  Immediately  after  Mr.  McBurney's  appointment,  the 
corporation's  directorate,  in  violation  of  an  order  restraining 
the  corporation  from  the  exercise  of  its  franchise,  had  counsel 
file  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  with  the  result  that  cer- 
tain directors  were  adjudged  in  contempt.  No  penalty  was  ever 
imposed,  however.  In  the  schedule  incorporated  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy petition,  the  liabilities  were  put  at  $94,118.74,  while  the 
assets  were  inventoried  at  $121,614.87.  the  principal  items  being 
real  estate.  $39,000:   machineiy.  $37,000,   and   material   on  hand. 


$20,000.  The  corporation  was  said  to  have  $167,700  of  capital 
stock  outstanding. 

The  Jenkins  Rubber  Co.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has  made 
arrangeincnts  to  take  over  the  brass  founding  section  of  the 
Crane  Co.'s  plant  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where  formerly 
luuch  of  the  metal  parts  of  their  valves  were  manufactured 
under  contract.  Busines-  with  the  company  is  reported  ex- 
cellent. 

George  W.  Johnson,  for  some  years  a  salesman  in  the  employ 
of  the  Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,  died  at  a  Trenton  hospital  on 
November  12  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  The  deceased 
was  39  years  old  and  a  member  of  the  Citizens'  Band  of  Lam- 
bertville and  New  Hope.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  at  Flemington,  this  state. 

The  Victory  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Rydon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  acquired 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Hardman  Rubber  Corp.,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  distribution  of  the  Stanwood  company's  output  in  twelve 
different  cities  through  branches,  in  addition  to  twenty-four 
other  retail  distributers. 

The  Overland  Tire  Co.,  formerly  at  15-25  River  street,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  has  removed  to  Cortlandt  and  Holmes  streets, 
Belleville,   New   Jersey. 

The  Okonite  Co.  has  established  its  executive  offices  at  its 
factory  at  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

The  Braender  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kutherford,  New  Jersey, 
has  transferred  its  advertising  account  from  the  Manufacturers 
Publicity  Co.,  30  Church  street.  New  York  City,  to  Collin  Arm- 
strong, Inc.,  1463  Broadway,  to  which  all  correspondence  con- 
cerning  advertising   should    be    addressed. 


EASTERN    NOTES. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  hai 
made  arrangements  for  displaying  its  products  in  five  rooms  on 
the  nortlicrn  end  of  the  Garden  pier,  Atlantic  City.  C.  B. 
Williamson   will  be  in   charge. 

The  Kelley  Tire  &■  Rubber  Co.,  962  Chapel  street.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  has  purchased  land  and  expects  soon  to  let  a  con- 
tract for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  plant  costing  about 
$250,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  Kelley  Kord  and  Kelley  K 
tread  tires  and  Kelley  Blue  tubes.  Edward  J.  Kelley  is  presi- 
dent and  the  other  officers  are:  Charles  H.  Bortelle,  Jr.,  vice- 
president   and  treasurer,   and   William   F.   Alcorn,   secretary. 

The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Killingly,  Connecticut,  is 
planning  another  cotton  mill  of  30,000  spindles,  140  by  430  feet, 
two  stories  in  height,  to  balance  its  weaving  capacity.  Yarn  is 
now  being  bought  in  anticipation  but  contracts  have  not  been 
let.  The  new  unit  will  require  about  60  additional  tenement* 
for  housing  employes. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (incorporated),  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  bought  about  65  acres  of  land  near  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  for  storage  purposes. 

The  Reliance  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
capitalized  at  $250,000.  E.  Holway,  50  East  42d  street.  New 
York  City,  has  been  appointed  representative. 

The  Oldfield  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  authorized 
to  do  business  in  the  State  of  New  York,  w^th  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  and  has  appointed  R.  L.  Mills.  Bush  Terminal,  Brook- 
lyn,  New  York,  its   representative. 

The  Rochester  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
increased  its  capital   from  $500,000  to  $750,000. 

The  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  held  its  forty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orl««fn, 
Louisiana,  November  3-7.  inclusive.  .Among  those  present  were 
the   following   representatives   of  the   Davol   Rubber  Co.,   Provi- 
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dence,  Rhode  Island,  manufacturer  of  druggists'  rubber  sun- 
dries; P.  R.  Wesley,  general  manager;  E.  J.  George,  Chicago 
office;  G.  A.  Shechan,  San  Francisco  office;  E.  G.  Hartwell, 
southwestern  representative ;  and  John  A.  Burgess,  southeastern 
representative. 

The  Record  Tire  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
tion, has  dissolved  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  has  been  authorized  to  do  business  in  that  stale  through 
its  representative,  II.  F.  Hartjen,  at  238  West  53d  street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
its  new  $2,000,000  plant  well  under  way  and  has  sold  the  prop- 
erty on  Ilallock  avenue,  where  it  is  building,  to  trustees  for 
the  Seainless  Rubber  Associates,  Inc.,  who,  in  turn,  have  leased 
it  to  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  for  twenty  years  at  $72,000 
annually.  The  property  is  now  being  connected  with  the  New 
Hayen  railroad  by  a  spur  track.     It  fronts  on  the  harbor. 

The  .\malgamated  Tire  Stores  Corp.,  whose  organization  was 
noted  in  our  issue  of  November  1,  1919,  has  leased  the  five-story 
building  at  1974  Broadw^ay,  New  York-City,  for  its  general  offices 
and  eastern  distributing  point,  and  will  open  about  thirty  stores 
in  other  cities. 

The  Kokomobile  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has 
been  organized  to  distribute  to  the  retail  trade  in  western  New 
York  and  northern  Pennsylvania  the  products  of  the  Kokomo 
Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  including  bicycle  tires,  and  the 
Wright  &  Ditson- Victor  Co.  sporting  goods  lines.  C.  W.  Barrell, 
formerly  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
will  manage  the  concern;  G.  B.  Wilkins,  of  Indianapolis,  will 
have  charge  of  sales,  and  R.  V.  Henery,  of  the  office  and  direct 
advertising. 

The  Middletown  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  280  Broadway  and  S  Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York  City,  has  secured  a  most  desirable 
site  for  a  factory  on  the  main  line  of  the  Erie  railroad,  at 
Middletown,  Orange  County,  New  York,  and  plans  to  erect 
there  a  factory  for  producing  cord  tires.  The  officers  of  the 
company,  which  was  incorporated  last  August  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $1,000,000,  are:  Myron  J.  Friedman,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  president;  William  Rusnak,  Chicago,  vice-president; 
S.  A.  Thompson.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary;  and  J.  T.  Mac- 
Donald,  Cleveland,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  New  Y'ork  .Asbestos  Co.,  formerly  at  203  Front  street. 
New  York  City,  has  removed  to  394  Canal  street,  where  it  has 
leased  a  six-story  loft  building  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  Universal  Rubber  Products  Co.,-  J.  B.  Topham,  presi- 
dent, has  completed  the  equipment  of  a  modern  tire  manufac- 
turing plant  located  at  Zelienople,  Pennsylvania.  The  output 
will  be  lubes  and  unguaranteed  tires.  Manufacturing  operations 
will   begin    December   I,    1919. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  com- 
plieted  the  erection  of  an  extension  100  by  100  feet,  which  has 
been  added  to  building  No.  89. 

The  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association,  Aeolian 
Building,  New  York  City,  has  arranged  for  its  members  to 
participate  in  the  show  of  the  Minneapolis  Automobile  Trade 
Association,  to  be  held  from  January  31  to  February  7,  1920. 
In  addition,  shows  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  M.  &  A.  M.  A.,  the  largest  number 
of  official  automobile   shows   ever   sanctioned   in   any   one   year. 

Plans  of  the  Beacon  Tire  Co.,  Beacon,  New  York,  for  the 
coming  year  include  the  eight-hour  day,  an  attractive  insurance 
feature  free  lo  employes,  a  bonus  system  embracing  all  work- 
ers, athletic  games  and  meets,  etc.  The  new  building  will  soon 
be   completed   and   new   machinery   installed. 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  manufacturer 
of  tire  valves,  gages,  etc.,  is  building  a  new  ten-story  building 
of  concrete  and  steel  construction,  90  by  196  feet,  to  be  adapted 
for  the  operation  of  heavy  machinery  on  every  floor  and  to  be 


ecjuippcd  with  automatic  sprinklers,  sland-pipe  connections  to 
street  with  outlets  on  each  floor  to  the  two  stair  towers,  sprin- 
kler tank  on  roof  cross-connected  with  sprinkler  tank  on  Build- 
ing No.  1,  Manhattan  district  fire  alarm  system,  hospital  for 
employes,    lunch   rooms,   lockers,   a   library,    etc. 

The  J.  &  D.  Tire  Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  McClaren  Rubber  Co.,  from  the  name  of  its 
president,  H.  L.  McClaren.  The  plant  will  be  enlarged  and 
distribution  organized  in  the  principal  cities. 

The  Pan-Rubber  Products  Co.,  311  Steinway  avenue.  Long 
Island  City,  New  York,  has  been  established  as  a  retail  store 
to  sell  well  known  brands  of  rubber  goods  to  small  consumers 
who  cannot  buy  direct,  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
firms  requiring  special  goods.  F.  K.  Bodenschatz  is  president 
and  general  manager. 

The  Polack  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  transferred  its  general 
office  from  Broadway  and  62d  street,  New  York  City,  to  its 
factory  at   145  Howard  avenue,   Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


PROSPECTIVE  VALUES  OF  RUBBER. 

The  question  of  the  valorization  of  india  rubber  is  considered 
again  in  "Le  Bulletin  de  I'Association  des  Planteurs  de  Caout- 
chouc," of  Antwerp,  which  regarded  it  as  not  practical  in  1913. 
Valorization  now  is  made  to  mean  not  merely  the  fixing  of  the 
standard  price  by  the  government,  by  buying  the  surplus  crops 
or  otherwise,  but  the  regulation  of  prices  by  any  combined  effort 
such  as  that  of  trusts  or  associations  and  by  any  means,  such  as 
the  restriction  of  output  or  exportation  which  the  Rubber  Grow- 
ers' Association  tried  to  put  through  with  the  plantation  rubber 
of  the  British  Far  East  in  1918. 

The  Bulletin  has  examined  market  conditions  and  believes 
that  under  present  conditions  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  need  of 
restriction.  .So  long  as  the  London  price  does  not  fall  below 
two  shillings  a  pound,  with  the  increased  demand  there  seems 
to  be  no  danger  of  overproduction  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
least,  even  if  the  Brazilian  cost  price  were  reduced  far  enough  to 
allow  the  Para  sales  to  rise  to  35,000  or  40,000  tons  again.  It 
seems  a  proper  time  to  put  the  plantations  in  order,  to  improve 
the  trees  and  the  cultivation  and  not  worry  over  valorization. 

The  London  prices  for  the  highest  grades  for  future  delivery 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1920  went  as  high  as  2  shillings  4J4 
pence;  first  latex  crepe  rose  from  22  pence  in  June  to  28  pence 
in  September,  while  hard  Para  in  the  same  period  went  up  only 
a  half  penny,  and  the  better  grades  of  plantation  are  taking  its 
place.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  curve  of  plantation  prices 
does  not  again  rise  as  high  as  that  of  Para  prices.  The  stocks 
in  Europe  and  Malaya  are  in  hands  that  are  able  to  hold  them. 
The  formidable  increase  in  consumption  in  the  United  States 
indicates  that  the  Malay  production  will  be  absorbed  into  a 
regular  channel,  and  the  market  pays  no  heed  to  the  steady 
increase  in  Malayan  production. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  new  markets  in  Europe 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  the  Bulletin  quotes  a  specialist's  opinion. 
He  believes  that  the  change  made  during  the  war,  by  which  the 
great  increase  in  the  United  States  demand  was  supplied  by 
sales  and  shipments  direct  from  the  Straits,  renders  the  success 
of  new  markets  doubtful.  London  must  retain  its  place  as  the 
center  for  future  sales,  while  Antwerp  and  Hamburg  are  favored 
by  their  geographical  position.  A  few  years  before  the  war  broke 
out  France  tried  to  establish  a  rubber  market  at  Havre,  counting 
on  regular  shipments  from  the  French  Congo,  but  the  experiment 
was  a  wretched  failure.  Any  market  scheme  counting  on  the 
importation  of  wild  rubbers  by  the  countries  whose  colonies 
produce  it,  seems  likely  to  fail  because  the  impurities  of  those 
classes  of  rubber  increase  the  relative  cost  of  importation  and 
diminish  their  usefulness  so  that  dealings  in  them  will  become 
steadily  less  remunerative  when  competing  with  lower-priced 
plantation  rubber. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE  I'osiTioN  oi  affairs  remains  much  the  same — plenty  of 
urders  on  hand  and  difficulty  in  executing  them,  owing  to 
strikes  in  this  or  that  direction.  Transport  and  the  delivery 
of  leilers  were  much  hampered  by  the  nine-day  railway  strike, 
which  undoubtedly  owed  its  collapse  to  the  rapidly  improvised 
motor  truck  service  all  over  the  country.  The  strike  of  iron 
molders,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  caused  serious  delay  in  the 
engineering  trades,  and  rubber  works  in  course  of  installing 
new  machinery  have  had  a  serious  setback. 

DETERIORATION    OF    RUBBER. 

It  is  not  often  that  rubber  works  keep  their  purchases  of  plan- 
tation rubber  for  three  or  four  years  without  turning  the  rub- 
ber out  of  the  bo.xes  for  use  or  inspection.  I  had  a  case  of  this 
sort  before  me  recently,  however,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
rubber  was  very  much  decayed  and  quite  unfit  to  be  used  for 
a  good  class  of  work.  I  do  not  suppose  the  seller  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  redress  after  three  years,  though,  I  hardly 
think  that  much  good  quality  plantation  rubber  will  be  found 
to  have  gone  wrong  even  if  it  is  kept  for  three  years.  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  rubber  which  was  sold 
as  clean  brown  crepe  was  not  Hevea  rubber  but  the  product  of 
some  other  tree  which  yields  a  rubber  more  prone  to  decay. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  always  customary  for  the  term  Hevea 
to  be  used  in  dealings  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  point 
seems  one  of  importance  as  premature  decay  of  the  rubber  after 
manufacture  might  lead  to  considerable  trouble.  This  would 
be  especially  annoying  to  firms  with  a  reputation  and  desirous 
of  buying  a  high  quality  rubber  for  import. 

BENZOL   POISONING    IN    PROOFING. 

In  the  Factory  Inspector's  Report  for  1918  reference  is  made 
to  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  benzol  fumes,  two  or  three  of 
which  proved  fatal.  I  remember  that  early  in  that  year  all  rub- 
ber works  received  an  official  request  to  state  whether  they 
used  benzol  in  their  establishments,  though  the  reason  for  the 
inquiry  was  not  stated.  Speculation,  therefore,  was  rife  on  the 
matter  which  it  was  thought  had  something  to  do  with  attempts 
to  cheapen  production  of  government  munitions  by  the  use  of 
benzol  at  a  low  controlled  price  instead  of  solvent  naphtha 
at  over  4  shillings  per  gallon  for  which  it  was  then  selling. 
However,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  inquiry  was  on  hygienic 
grounds  only.  As  a  solvent  in  proofing,  benzol  has  never  been 
popular  because  of  its  high  volatility,  as  compared  with  solvent 
naphtha,  and  because  a  solvent  boiling  at  a  uniform  temperature 
does  not  give  as  good  results  at  one  boiling  over  a  range  of 
30  to  40  degrees,  such  as  solvent  naphtha.  In  the  case  of  rubber 
solutions  as  distinct  from  rubber  "doughs,"  volatility  has  always 
been  a  desideratum,  and  it  has  been  a  common  thing  to  use  a 
mi.xture  of  solvent  naphtha  and  light  petroleum  spirit. 

It  would  seem  from  the  reports  of  the  fatal  cases  that  these 
need  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  proper  ventilation  of 
the  work  rooms.  It  is  now  recognized  by  the  Factory  Inspec- 
tion Department  that  the  alternative  for  forbidding  the  use  of 
benzol  in  rubber  works  is  the  installation  of  efficient  ventila- 
tion, and  this  requisition  seems  now  to  have  been  generally  and 
readily  complied  with  by  the  manufacturers.  Now  that  benzol 
has  risen  in  price  and  the  sale  is  controlled  by  a  ring  of  pro- 
ducers, mainly  for  motor  purposes,  I  doubt  if  it  will  con- 
tinue to  find  its  war-time  uses  in  rubber  works. 

The  report  contains  an  interesting  reference  to  a  new  rubber 
solvent  which  was  recommended  to  the  trade  by  a  government 
department  in   1918.     It  is  a  xylol  compound,  stated  to  consist 


half  and  half  of  hexamelhylenc  and  metc.xylol.  Members  of  the 
-Medical  Research  Committee  reported  that  it  could  be  used  as 
a  rubber  solvent  with  much  less  danger  than  benzene. 

NORTH    BRITISH    RUBBER    CO.,    LIMITED. 

The  profit  to  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  for  1918, 
after  making  allowance  for  excessive  profits  duty,  was  £180,512, 
and  with  the  balance  brought  forward  there  is  iI45,842  for  dis- 
posal. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  profits  were  maintained 
despite  the  fact  that  labor,  coal  and  all  other  charges  showed 
an  increase.  This  is  almost  the  univarsal  case  with  reports  of 
manufacturing  businesses  at  the  present  time. 

The  report  states  that  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
notwithstanding  the  cessation  of  practically  all  war  contracts, 
the  output  of  the  works  has  not  been  seriously  affected.  Certain 
important  resolutions  referring  to  alterations  in  the  articles  of 
association  and  to  the  increase  of  capital  are  to  be  submitted 
to  an  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders.  It  is 
proposed  to  transfer  to  reserve  ilOO.OOO  in  respect  to  deprecia- 
tion previously  debited  to  profit  and  loss  in  excess  of  what  was 
necessary,  and  to  capitalize  that  amount  by  issuing  fully  paid 
shares  to  the  ordinary  shareholders  on  the  basis  of  two  shares 
of  £1  for  each  ordinary  share  of  is,  it  being  proposed  to  divide 
these  £5  shares  into  £1  shares.  It  is  further  proposed  to  issue 
£150.000  ordinary  shares  at  a  premium  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  in 
order  to  develop  the  productiveness  of  the  works. 


RUBBER   RESEARCH   ASSOCIATION    FORMED. 

The  Research  Association  of  British  Rubber  &  Tyre  ^lanufac- 
tnrers  was  registered  in  London  on  October  9,  1919  as  a  limited 
liability  company,  not  joined  for  purposes  of  profit.  Its  objects 
are  to  promote  research  and  scientific  work  that  may  be  of  use  to 
the  rubber,  tire  and  kindred  industries.  The  number  of  members 
is  declared  to  be  200;  they  are  divided  into  ordinary,  associate 
and  honorary.  The  association  is  to  be  run  by  a  board  of  man- 
agers, and  care  is  taken  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  keep 
out  foreign  control. 


ABNORMAL   DEMAND    FOR   TIRES    IN    ENGLAND. 

There  is  an  abnormal  demand  for  motor  tires  in  England, 
owing  to  the  railroad  strike  during  which  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  tires  of  the  cars  used  for  transportaion  was  very  great. 
The  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time.  It  is  under- 
stood, also,  that  Germany  is  going  to  set  up  motor  transporta- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  as  the  German  railroads  are  badly  worn 
out.  This  would  call  for  something  like  20,000  tons  of  rubber 
for  tires,  which  would  have  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  England. 


G.   E.   C.   RUBBER-COVERED    CABLE. 

The  Pirelli  general  cable  works  at  Southampton,  England,  is 
producing  G.  E.  C.  tough  rubber-covered  cable  in  all  sizes — 
single,  twin  or  three-cored,  which  is  particularly  suitable  where 
a  flexible  cable,  likely  to  be  subjected  to  rough  usage,  is  needed. 
Each  core,  of  the  best  H.  C.  tinned  copper  wire,  is  insulated 
with  vulcanized  India  rubber,  and  the  whole  is  then  sheathed 
with  tough  rubber  that  is  water,  oil,  alkali  and  acid  proof,  and 
v.ill  withstand  the  roughest  use  that  can  arise  in  industrial  work. 
It  can  be  put  directly  into  new  plaster  when  used  for  house 
wiring.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  qualities  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  provides  in  its  wiring  rules  for  the  em- 
ployment of  that  cable 
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RUBBER     SPONGE      MANUFACTURE     IN      FRANCE 
AND    AMERICA. 

ACCORDING  to  A.  Hutin  in  "Le  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutta 
Pcrcha,"  the  manufacture  of  rubber  sponges,  which  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  Germany  before  the  war.  has  been  commenced 
in  France. 

There  arc  numerous  recipes  both  for  the  rubber  compound  and 
for  the  liquids  utilized  to  produce  the  spongj'  effect  by  liberating 
gases  during  vulcanization  that  form  bubbles  of  uniform  size 
distributed  equally  throughout  the  mass.  One  of  the  best  com- 
pounds follows:  Para  rubber,  4<jO  parts  by  weight;  golden  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  containing  2  per  cent  of  free  sulphur,  60 
parts;  washed  chalk,  90  parts;  lime,  1  part;  sulphur,  30  parts; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  20  parts  ;lithopone,  ISO  parts;  zinc  white, 
79  parts;  barium  sulphate,  40  parts;  wheat  starch,  40  parts;  olive 
oil,  15  parts;  castor  oil,  15  parts. 

The  rubber  is  worked  between  slightly  warmed  rollers  for  four 
to  five  hours  to  render  it  quite  soft.  Mixing  takes  an  hour,  as 
follows :  the  softened  rubber  is  first  treated  with  the  mixed 
ciils  added  in  small  quantities,  then  the  starch  is  added,  next  the 
intimately  mixed  ingredients  and  finally  the  sulphur  constituents. 

The  liquid  for  causing  the  formation  of  bubbles  is  composed 
of  90  per  cent  alcohol,  120  parts;  aniline  blue,  1  part;  amyl  ace- 
tate, 2  parts.  The  mixer  rolls  are  kept  well  cooled  and  run 
slowly  to  reduce  loss  by  volatilization,  the  liquid  being  sprinkled 
on  the  mass  by  degrees.  If  added  too  quickly  the  liquid  does  not 
become  intimately  incorporated  with  the  mass.  About  40  to  45 
minutes  is  the  average  time  required.  The  mixing  rolls  are  set 
close  together  and  later  the  distance  is  gradually  increased.  Air 
bubbles  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur  in  the  mixture  or  unduly 
large  cavities  will  be  formed  thereby  during  vulcanization. 

The  mass  is  ne.xt  made  up  into  rectangular  cakes  about  V/i  by 
lYi  by  ZYa  inches  in  a  press,  the  dimensions  being  such  that 
the  cakes  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vulcan- 
izer.  The  thickness  of  the  cakes  is  important.  If  too  thick, 
vulcanization  may  be  imperfect ;  if  too  thin,  an  overcure  may 
result.  The  forming  press  must  be  kept  cool  and  the  cakes  vul- 
canized at  once  on  removal  from  it.  The  upper  surface  of  the  cake 
is  wiped  with  benzine  and  painted  over  lightly  with  oil,  while  the 
lower  is  merely  oiled  and  the  sides  covered  with  silk  paper. 

The  vulcanizer  is  of  rectangular  section  and  jacketed  for  steam, 
which  is  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  65  to  70  pounds  per  square 
inch  for  fifteen  minutes  before  vulcanization  is  begun.  The  cake 
is  then  laid  on  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  in  the  vulcanizer  and  cov- 
ered with  a  light  cotton  fabric.  Vulcanizing  time  and  conditions 
must  be  ascertained  by  practical  experience.  Steam  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  cake. 

AMERICAN    METHOD. 

In  general,  .\merican  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
sponge  follows  that  recorded  above.  It  was  developed  first  in  the 
laboratory  of  The  B.  F,  Goodrich  Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio,  shortly 
following  the  appearance  of  the  first  commercial  rubber  sponge 
which  originated  in  Russia  in  1897. 

It  is  found  advantageous  to  set  aside  the  rubber  sponge  mixing 
to  age  for  several  days;  even  as  long  as  a  week  or  ten  days  does 
no  harm.  The  inflating  material  commonly  used  is  carbonate  of 
ammonium  in  powder  form. 

In  preparation  for  vulcanization  the  stock  is  run  out  by  a 
tubing  machine  in  the  form  of  a  bar  of  appropriate  cross-section 
to  inflate  to  the  thickness  of  sponge  desired.  The  raw  stock  is 
cut  approximately  one-third  the  bulk  of  the  cured  product 
and  laid  in  an  aluminum  trough   for  curing  in  open  steam. 

Before  vulcanization  is  begun  the  heater  is  charged  with  air  at 
45  pounds'  pressure,  which  pressure  is  subsequently  gradually 
displaced  with  steam  pressure,  to  be  later  still  displaced  by  air 
pressure  under  which  the  cured  sponge  is  held  until  cooled  suffi- 
ciently to  obviate  all  danger  of  internal  splitting. 


-Vs  soon  as  removed  from  the  vulcanizer  the  thin  skin  or  sur- 
face of  the  bar  of  spongy  rubber  is  promptly  broken  to  prevent 
damage  by  excess  internal  pressure.  The  walls  of  the  sponge 
cavities  are  systematically  broken  by  passage  of  the  cured  bar  of 
sponge  through  an  ordinary  clothes  wringer.  This  establishes 
connection  with  the  outer  air  throughout  the  mass  ind  renders 
the  finished  sponge  light  and  absorbent. 

The  sponge  is  completed  by  cutting  it  from  the  cured  rough 
form  by  means  of  a  hand  cutting  die,  after  which  the  outer 
skin  or  surface  rubber  is  removed  by  a  machine  knife  with 
rapidly  revolving  blades  soinewhat  after  the  style  of  a  lawn- 
mower  blade.  By  properly  housing  the  blade  of  such  a  cutter  it 
is  possible  to  remove  the  surface  from  the  sponge  by  simply 
passing  it  lightly  over  a  suitable  opening  which  permits  the  blade 
lo  oonie  into  contact  with  the  rubber. 


THE  GERMAN  RUBBER  MARKET. 

In  .^n  .\rticle  on  the  development  of  a  German  rubber  market, 
■^  the  "Gummi-Zeitung"  comments  on  the  experiences  of  the 
German  rubber  industry  during  the  war.  German's  rubber  in- 
dustry in  the  year  1913  worked  up  in  round  numbers  16,000  tons 
of  rubber,  of  which  a  third  was  exported  in  the  form  of  rubber 
goods.  During  the  war  as  time  went  on  the  boundaries  were 
closed  more  and  more  to  the  importation  of  rubber.  If  the  in- 
dustry in  spite  of  the  steadily  increasing  demands  of  the  army 
was  able  to  satisfy  them,  this  was  due  to  three  circumstances : 

(1)  Certainly  hitherto  no  substitute  material  had  been  found 
which  in  any  degree  possesses  the  quality  of  natural  rubber  and 
could  compete  with  it,  but  certain  materials  have  value  as  help- 
ing Para  rubber  as  additions  and  their  use  in  special  cases  will 
continue  even  after  the  war.  Still,  when  great  demands  are  made 
on  the  materials  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  new  rubber.  In 
other  cases  the  Germans  set  aside  rubber  entirely  and  used  other 
materials  in  its  stead  (as  in  the  case  of  elastic  metal  tires). 

(2)  The  working  up  of  old  rubber  was  improved  and  for  this 
reason  we  may  expect  in  the  future  a  saving  in  rubber,  as  we 
have  not  yet  got  the  ideal  regeneration  process  and  for  good  ma- 
terial we  must  in  the  future  turn  to  new  rubber. 

(3)  An  important  part  in  the  German  rubber  economy  was 
played  by  synthetic  rubber,  which  was  prepared  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war  to  the  amount  of  2,000  tons.  This  is  the  methyl 
rubber  of  the  color  factory  formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.  in 
Leverkusen,  which  to  he  sure  can  be  properly  used  in  hard  rubber 
goods  only.  But  during  the  war  they  have  succeeded  in  making 
progress  in  the  preliminary  for  the  manufacture  of  better  kinds 
of  artificial  rubber.  They  have  learned  to  prepare  acetone  out  of 
calcium  carbide  and  further  isoprene  out  of  acetone  and  setacety- 
lene.  There  is  no  doubt  that  German  science  working  on  a  scien- 
tific basis  will  become  master  of  the  difficulties  in  case  it  has  an 
inducement  to  continue  on  the  way  it  had  entered  upon. 

What  seems  lo  be  the  future  of  the  rubber  market?  In  answer- 
ing this  question  we  must  consider  that  the  production  of 
rubber  and  still  more  the  consumption  of  rubber  is  very  exten- 
sible. If  there  is  a  shortage  of  rubber  and  prices  rise,  the  planta- 
tions can  increase  their  tapping  and  all  sources  of  rubber  which 
are  stopped  up  now  by  low  prices  will  flow  again.  The  consump- 
tion can  be  easily  limited  by  substitute  and  the  increased  prepa- 
ration of  old  rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  market  is  flooded 
the  plantations  can  limit  their  production  and  a  few  wild  rubbers 
like  the  African  will  be  more  or  less  driven  out  while  the  con- 
sumption on  account  of  the  many  ways  in  which  rubber  can  be 
utilized  will  quickly  increase.  These  means  of  regulating  will  ap- 
parently give  the  rubber  market  a  certain  steadiness. 

Variations  in  price  and  surprises  such  as  marked  the  period  of 
the  rubber  crisis  of  1913  may  for  the  present  be  disregarded. 
Thus,  in  the  rubber  market  in  London  in  the  first  half-year  of 
1919.  prices  are  steadily  held  to  the  line  of  development  around 
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2  ^hillillgs  a  pound  for  first  latex  crepe.  This  price  leaves  to 
the  plantations  in  so  far  as  they  arc  not  overcapitalized,  a  good 
profit,  for  the  cost  of  production  is  only  from  yi  to  1  shilling  a 
pound.  The  production  for  coming  years  is  estimated  at  300.0CX) 
tons  for  1919  and  340,000  tons  for  1920.  The  consumption,  too, 
should  increase  in  proportion  since  without  considering  the  pos- 
sibilities for  new  means  of  utilizing  rubber,  a  greater  extension 
of  the  automobile  industry  as  well  as  of  airplanes  and  balloons 
is  to  be  expected. 

Germany  possessed  before  the  war  an  important  market  for 
middle-class  rubber  in  Hamburg.  Since  1911  the  future  business 
in  actual  goods  had  become  possible  and  it  was  planned  to  extend 
the  market  by  establishing  a  time  exchange  for  rubber.  It  is  im- 
possible to  continue  these  efforts  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money 
and  ships  in  Germany  will  have  to  turn  to  foreign  markets  for  the 
supply  of  its  rubber  needs.  Probably  Eugland  will  be  ready 
to  deliver  the  crude  material  under  favorable  and  easy  terms 
the  more  because  there  is  rather  an  abundance  than  a  lack  of  it. 

The  London  market  will  be  strengthened  in  its  contest  with  New 
York  if  the  Central  Powers  could  be  counted  on  as  customers. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  harsh  conditions  would  drive  German 
buyers  to  other  markets  like  Amsterdam,  Antwerp  and  especially 
New  York  and  to  the  further  perfection  of  the  working  up  of 
old  rubber,  rubber  substitutes  and  artificial  rubber. 

A  RUBBER  SUNDRIES  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Central  Union  of  the  German  Surgical  Rubber  Goods 
Trade  was  formed  on  October  11,  1919,  at  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
It  includes  three  sections :  wholesale  dealers,  retail  dealers,  and 
exporters,  and  hopes  to  take  in  all  firms  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  president  is  A.  Ederheimer,  of  the  house  of  Gebriider  Weil 
in  Frankfurt,  and  the  manager  is  Dr.  Frnst  Mosbacher,  also  of 
Frankfurt.     The  ofiice  is  at  42  Hochstrasse  in  that  city. 


BELGIUM'S    RUBBER    COMMERCE. 

Belgium  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1919 
5,525,715  pounds  of  rubber  valued  at  $2,877,084  at  normal  ex- 
change, and  exported  244,196  pounds  worth  $175,096.  She  also 
imported  rubber  tires  valued  at  $2,580,153,  and  other  manufac- 
tured  rubber  goods  valued  at   $720,018. 


ANTWERP   RUBBER    AUCTIONS   RESUME. 

Proof  that  the  Antwerp  rubber  market  is  once  more  in  full 
swing  is  shown  by  the  list  of  lots  sold  at  auction  by  the  well 
known  commission  house,  Grisar  &  Cie.,  on  November  11,  Armis- 
tice Day.  They  amounted  to  1,415  tons  of  Congo  rubber  of  all 
grades,  with  a  small  quantity  of  other  African  rubbers  and  were 
offered  chiefly  by  the  noted  firms,  Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise, 
Bunge  et  Cie.  and  Credit  Colonial  &  Commercial,  which  was 
formerly  L.  &  W.  van  der  Velde,  with  a  few  lots  from  Osterrieth 
&  Cie.  and  Willaert  Freres.  The  bulk  of  the  rubber  is  made  up 
of  red  Congo  Kassai  and  upper  Congo,  equateur  black  and  red, 
though  a  little  lower  Congo  appears.  The  quality  indicated  by  the 
valuation  ranges  from  2.75  francs  to  5.70  francs  a  kilogram, 
but  for  the  great  mass  of  the  rubber  ranges  between  a  little  be- 
low and  a  little  above  4.50  francs  a  kilogram,  or  around  40  cents 
a  pound. 


RUSSIAN    RUBBER    FACTORIES    AT    WORK. 

At  the  present  time  three  of  the  national  rubber  factories  of 
Russia,  formerly  known  as  the  Treugolnik,"  the  "Bogatyr'' 
undertaking  and  the  "Kautschuk,"  are  actually  working  and 
turning  out  mechanical  rubber  goods.  They  have  received  exten- 
sive and  firm  orders  from  the  railways,  the  sugar  industry,  the 
Commission  of  Health  and  other  services.  Their  stock  of  raw 
material  will  presumably  suffice  them  for  one  year  on  a  severely 
restricted  scale. 

The  position  as  regards  fuel  is  bad.    The  "Treugolnik"  factory 


has  had  its  stock  of  fuel  commandeered  by  other  works,  such  as 
the  electrical  power  station.  In  this  large  factory,  intended  to 
employ  18,000  workers,  there  are  now  only  4,500.  Rubber  is 
being  used  for  shoe  soles  as  a  substitute  for  leather. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Special  Corrcspoudcnce. 
D  UBBKR  M.\NLFACTURE  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  steadily  in- 
*^  creasing  its  output  and  broadening  its  market.  There  are 
three  rubber  factories  in  Australia  and  these  are  in  a  very  satis- 
factory position  financially,  and  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their 
goods  and  the  standard  of  their  output. 

The  pioneer  is  the  Barnett  Glass  Rubber  Co.,  the  year  of 
whose  formation  dates  back  to  the  'seventies.  It  is  to-day  in  a 
healthy  condition,  testifying  to  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Barnett 


The   Barnett   Gla.ss    Rubber   Co..   Limited.   Melbourne. 

Glass,  the  founder,  and  his  coworkers,  through  the  many  vicis- 
situdes that  have  been  the  lot  of  the  rubber  industry  here  in 
.Australia.  While  the  Barnett  Glass  company  was  making  a  be- 
ginning in  manufacturing  waterproof  goods  the  Perdreau  Co.,  as 
rubber  merchants  in  Sydney  and  soon  after  as  an  incipient 
manufacturer  in  Melbourne,  was  also  helping  to  start  the  rubber 
industries  of  .Australia. 

The  Dunlop  Co.  of  Australia,  which  had  its  inception  in  Mel- 
bourne as  an  agency  of  the  British  Dunlop  company  in  the  late 
nineties,  also  began  to  manufacture  on  a  small  scale.  Its  fac- 
tory last  year  employed  3,500  hands,  imported  70  tons  of  rubber 
a  month,  and  turned  out  more  than  a  thousand  different  kinds  of 
rubber  goods.  Tires  are  of  most  importance,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Australian  manufacturers,  and  the  company  also  makes 
a  special  conveyor-belting. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  manufacturers  here  to  supply,  regard- 
less of  expense  and  inconvenience,  any  rubber  article  that  the 
market  may  demand,  and  in  this  they  have  been  successful.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  readily  came  to  the  country's  aid 
and  accommodated  themselves  to  making  the  particular  rubber 
goods  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  result  was  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  no  anxiety  regarding  these  arti- 
cles and  were  sure  that  any  demand  would  be  supplied. 

The  use  of  plantation  rubber  is  being  largely  extended  here, 
and  satisfactory  results  arc  obtained.  The  need  for  scientific 
research  is  fully  recognized  by  manufacturers,  and  in  order  to  be 
in  position  to  manufacture  any  of  the  many  rubber  articles  in 
existence  it  is  obvious  that  much  experimental  work  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  lot  of  the  rul)bcr  manufacturers  in  Australia  is  not  an 
easy  one.  for  difticultics  and  obstacles  are  many.  The  character- 
istic resourcefulness,  determination  and  enterprise  of  the  Aus- 
tralian manufacturer  was  never  called  into  play  more  than  in 
the  establishment  and  successful  carrying  on  of  the  industry. 
One  of  the  handicaps  is  that  the  home  market  is  limited,  mak- 
ing the  initial  cost  so  great  that  a  long  interval  must  elapse 
before  a  reasonable  profit  is  obtained.  .Added  to  this  is  the 
distance  from  the  continent  whence  the  raw  products  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  high  price  of  labor.  These  factors  make 
competition  with  importers  diflicult  and  the  exportation  to  other 
countries  scarcely  possible. 
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Congo  Rubber  a  Big  Asset  of  Belgium. 

By  S.  P.  Vcnu-r. 


HER  Congo  Colony  may  liocome  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  Belgium  in  her  efforts  to  rebuild  her  once 
flourishing  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  point  to  be 
observed  by  the  Belgian  Government  in  its  colonial  policy  is 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  labor  of  the  natives.  Failure  to 
do  this  was  the  weak  point  in  the  old  regime  ten  years  ago,  but 
now  King  .Albert  inay  be  expected  to  inaugurate  a  system  which 
will  correct  past  mistakes  and  make  Belgium's  big  .African  ter- 
ritory a  source  of  wealth  to  both  Belgium  and  the  natives  of 
the  Congo. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  Congo  are  three :  an  adequate 
sanitary  service;  the  raising 
of  food  supplies;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  special  industries 
whose  products  are  so  valu- 
able as  to  be  profitable  not- 
withstanding the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  Congo  from  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Rubber,  ivory,  minerals  and 
oils  are  the  four  chief  indus- 
tries in  the  Congo  which  will 
bear  the  expense  of  transpor- 
tation and  still  yield  good 
profits.  Of  these,  rubber  is 
one  of  the  most  immediately 
valuable.  The  old  system  of 
rubber  collection  by  the  na- 
tives yielded  large  profits,  but 
it  led  to  certain  results  which 
damaged  the  industry.  The 
natives  were  willing  enough  to 
gather  rubber  at  first,  and  they 
went  into  the  business  to  the 
extent  that  more  than  $10,COO,- 
000  of  rubber  per  annum  was 
produced  in  King  Leopold's 
day. 

But  the  African  natives 
could  not  eat  rubber.  Agents 
of  King  Leopold's  government 
and  of  the  commercial  com- 
panies in  which  he  was  largely 
interested  did  not  always  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they 
might  easily  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg,  or  rather 
the  African,  whose  labor  pro- 
duced the  precious  caoutchouc, 
when  they  insisted  that  the 
natives  turn  from  agricultural 

pursuits  to  gathering  wild  rubber  to  such  an  extent  that  famine 
resulted  in  many   districts. 

When  the  rubber  buyers  began  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  natives  to  go  into  the  forests  and  get  rubber,  the  white 
traders  did  not  bring  food  supplies  into  the  country,  but  vaguely 
supposed  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  food  was  available 
locally.  This  was  true  in  some  districts  where  there  was  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  unemployed  natives  to  enable  the  rubber  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  without  interfering  with  food  production. 
But  in  other  districts  this  was  not  the  case,  and  an  American 
explorer  chanced  to  see  what  happened  to  some  Congo  tribes- 
men   while   they    were    engaged    in    catching   and    smoking    fish, 
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Tapping  Landolphia  Vines. 


upon   which   several   villages    were   accustomed   to   subsist   from 
one  season  to  another. 

One  day,  at  the  height  of  the  fish  curing  season,  a  message 
came  from  one  of  King  Leopold's  oflicials,  ignorant  of  local 
coixlitions,  ordering  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  to  come 
iiTimcdiately  to  his  post  in  order  to  carry  cargo  for  a  rubber 
buying  expedition  into  the  interior.  This  meant  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  fish  curing,  since  no  compromise  was  entertained 
by  which  some  of  the  men  might  be  left  to  carry  on  the  work. 
In  fact,  the  order  included  a  large  number  of  women,  who  had 
to  go  to  carry  food  supplies  and  camp  equipment  for  the  use 
of  the  men  on  the  trip. 
The  result  was  that  the 
whole  population  of  several ' 
villages  was  limited  to  one 
month's  supply  of  food,  where- 
as, but  for  the  interruption,  a 
year's  supply  would  have  been 
secured  in  another  month. 
When  the  porters  returned 
after  a  three  months'  trip,  they 
brought  back  cloth,  sea-shells 
and  beads  with  which  they  had 
been  paid  for  their  work,  but 
there  being  no  supply  of  food 
in  the  country,  these  articles 
were  useless,  e.xcept  by  mak- 
ing a  long  journey  to  a  distant 
region  where  they  might  bar- 
ter them  for  food. 

Such  a  practice  caused  many 
of  the  revolts  which  led  to 
wars  and  suffering,  caused  the 
decline  of  the  population, 
made  very  much  less  labor 
available  for  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, and  caused  many  of 
the  white  men  to  be  cordially 
hated.  A  more  intelligent 
policy,  without  necessitating 
the  expenditure  of  any  more 
capital  would  have  avoided 
this,  and  have  increased  the 
output  of  the  rubber. 

Rubber  gathering  in  the 
Congo  was  both  fascinating 
and  exciting  to  the  natives, 
and  not  by  any  means  un- 
popular if  properly  managed, 
as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
African  rubber  industry.  The 
fascinating  part  of  the  business  consisted  in  the  incidental  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase  and  of  camping  out.  Young  men  from  a  vil- 
lage on  the  African  plains  would  pack  up  their  belongings, 
march  to  the  heavy  forests  along  the  river  courses,  and  seek  for 
a  place  where  the  rubber  vines  grew  in  abundance.  Sometimes 
such  a  locality  would  be  forty  or  fifty  miles  away  from  their 
homes,  and  it  would  take  two  or  three  days  to  get  there.  Then 
they  would  first  put  up  rough  palm-thatched  huts,  start  their 
camp  fires,  and  hold  a  religious  meeting  in  which  the  medicine 
men  would  bless  the  undertaking,  curse  all  their  enemies,  two- 
footed  and  four-footed,  and  see  that  each  man  had  his  fetish 
in   working   order.      Tlie   rubber   gatherers   would   then   scatter 
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through   the   woods   on    a    roughly    prearranged    plan,   generally 
about  four  to  each  group. 

The  three  commonest  sources  of  rubber  in  the  Congo  are  the 
Landolfhia  OvMirienscs  vine,  which  produces  red  rubber;  Lan- 
dolphia  Klaiiiei,  which  produces  black  rubber,  and  a  tree,  the 
Fiinluiiiia  claslica,  which  also  produces  black  rubber.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  the  most  valuable  and  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
Congo  rubber.     Some  of  the  large  Laiidot/'hia  vines  grow  to  a 
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thickness  at  fhe  bottom  of  18  inches  and  arc  200  feet  long. 
They  clamber  over  the  tallest  trees  in  the  forest,  making  big 
loops  and  festoons,  and  they  produce  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  man's 
head,  the  seeds  of  the  fruit  being  coated  with  a  thick,  gummy 
substance  which  is  sweet  and  eaten  freely  by  the  natives.  A 
vine  of  this  size  is  a  veriable  veteran  of  the  forest,  and  is  not 
often  found,  though  in  places  where  it  is  abundant,  such  big 
vines  may  sometimes  be  found  to  the  number  of  fifty  to  the 
square  mile.  Smaller  vines  occur  more  frequently,  and  thirty 
or  forty  of  them  to  the  acre  is  a  fair  estimate. 

When  the  Landolphia  is  tapped,  the  juice  oozes  out  slowly 
in  a  white,  milky  shape,  and  coagulates  quickly  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  slow  bleeding  of  the  vine  is  an  extremely  val- 
uable characteristic  of  Landolphia,  as  the  rubber  coagulates  on 
the  bark  and  does  not  fall  on  the  ground,  unless  the  cut  be  too 
large  and  deep.  Many  other  rubber  plants  must  have  vessels 
attached  to  them  or  placed  under  them  to  catch  the  rapidly 
flowing  juice,  and  this  increases  the  expense  of  collection.  With 
the  Landolphia,  a  slit  under  the  bark  six  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide  will  allow  the  juice  to  ooze  out  slowly,  and  if  the 
slit  be  made  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  next  morning  a  solid  chunk 
of  rubber  may  be  detached  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound. 

Such  big  vines  as  that  just  described  might  produce  ten 
pounds  of  rubber  per  year  without  being  seriously  injured.  The 
smaller  vines  produce  in  proportion.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
that  five  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  a  Landolphia  vine  is  rubber, 
though,  of  course,  this  rule  is  subject  to  many  conditions.  The 
black  rubber  has  to  be  collected  in  vessels  or  in  containers  made 
of  large  leaves,  and  coagulated  by  heat  or  the  use  of  the  acid 
juice  of  certain  plants. 

The  quantity  of  rubber  which  one  man  can  collect  varies 
enormously  according  to  locality  and  the  conditions,  but  on 
the  average  a  native  who  spends  the  dry  season  of  about  five 
months  collecting  rubber  might  be  expected  to  return  with  100 
pounds,  worth  between  $75  and  $300,  according  to  the  slate  of 
the  market  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  He  would  get  be- 
tween $15  and  $60  for  it  from  the  traders  in  the  Congo.  This 
looks  like  ridiculously  poor  pay  for  the  natives,  but  it   must  be 


remembered  that,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade,  the 
rubber  gatherers  spent  much  of  their  time  hunting  game,  and 
regarded  the  rubber  as  pin  money. 

An  American  explorer  once  accompanied  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions into  the  forest  and  made  the  experiment  of  personally 
supervising  the  collection  of  the  rubber  for  a  week  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  native  labor  and 
of  the  rubber  resources  of  the  forest,  if  the  work  were  done 
on  a  thorough  business  basis,  eliminating  all  other  forms  of 
occupation.  He  found  that  under  this  system  a  native  in  a 
fairly  good  locality  might  collect  three  pounds  of  rubber  a  day 
on  the  average.  He  also  estimated  that  all  the  heavy  expenses 
of  transportation  from  the  Congo  to  Europe,  the  overhead 
charges,  and  other  expenses  might  be  made  with  a  profit  of  30 
per  cent  to  the  business,  if  the  natives  were  paid  30  per  cent 
of  the  European  market  value  of  the  rubber.  On  this  basis, 
at  the  price  of  $2  a  pound  for  red  rubber,  the  natives  could  be 
paid  as  high  as  $2  a  day  for  their  labor  in  the  forest.  Such 
wages,  of  course,  were  never  obtained  by  the  natives,  but  the 
excess  profits  were  taken  by  the  rubber  company.  At  one  time 
a  fierce  regime  of  competition  set  up  in  the  Congo,  that  raised 
the  rates  of  pay  of  the  rubber  gatherers  to  a  high  figure,  but 
this  was  soon  eliminated  by  the  formation  of  large  rubber  trusts. 

While  rubber  gathering  on  the  voluntary  system  and  stimu- 
lated by  decent  commercial  methods  was  often  a  veritable  pic- 
nic to  the  natives,  the  sort  prompted  by  force,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, became  the  cause  of  great  misery  and  suffering.  For 
example,  under  King  Leopold's  regime,  a  government  official 
might  count  noses  in  a  village  and  give  an  arbitrary  order  to 
the  native  chief  that  the  village  must  produce  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  rubber  annually  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines  or  impris- 
onment. The  government  officials  rarely  took  the  trouble  to 
inform  themselves  specifically  about  the  conditions  under  which 
specified  amounts   of  rubber  would  have  to  be  collected.     They 


Forest   of   "L.^nix)LPhi.\"   Vines. 

did  nothing  to  render  the  work  easy,  but  simply  issued  their  or- 
ders and  then  punished  the  people  if  the  required  amount  of 
rubber  was  not   forthcoming. 

If  the  village  endeavored  to  comply,  it  often  meant  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  over  eight  years  old  would  have  to  move 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest  and  gather  rubber  nearly  all  the 
year.  This  meant  the  abandonment  of  their  fields  and  farms, 
upon  which  their  livelihood  depended ;  as  the  traders  did  not 
give    them    food   in    exchange    for   their    rubber,   and   a.<   all    the 
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other  villages  were  in  the  same  situation,  it  meant  famine  in 
every  district  in  which  this  system  obtained.  Besides  this,  the 
life  in  the  forests,  while  pleasant  enough  to  selected  groups  of 
vigorous  yinnig  ukmi   lor  a  ctrtaiii   U-ngih  (if  time,  is  dangerous 


Rubber  Made  into  Cakes  After  Boiling. 

and  unhealthy  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  unsuited  to  permanent 
residence  at  any  time. 

Peremptory  orders  of  this  sort  were  also  resented  by  many 
of  the  powerful  chieftains,  and  led  to  wars  in  which  the  savage 
soldiers  would  be  employed  against  rebellious  natives  with  all 
the  horrors  of  that  sort  of  warfare,  and  with  many  instances 
of  actual  cannibalism. 

Such  measures  were  totally  unnecessary  in  order  that  white 
men  engaged  in  business  in  the  Congo  might  make  handsome 
profits.  The  natives  are  able  to  live  very  cheaply  because  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  tropical  climate,  so  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  their  time  is  necessary  to  raise  food  and 
other  supplies  that   thev  need.     A  wise  system  which   would  set 
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aside  definitely  a  certain  lime  every  year  for  the  raising  of 
crops  and  always  maintaining  a  wise  balance  between  the  labor 
devoted  to  self-support  and  lo  obtaining  rubber  would  avoid 
all  of  the  evils  of  ttie  old  regime,  and  cause  the  country  to  enjoy 
an   immense  prosperity. 


I'or  example,  one  might  take  the  case  of  a  town  of  5,000  peo- 
ple living  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Kassai  river  at  Wissman 
falls,  with  which  the  writer  is  personally  acquainted.  This  vil- 
lage is  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  within  ten  miles  of  a 
forest  fifteen  miles  wide  and  several  hundred  miles  in  length, 
rich  in  rubber.  This  village  could  raise  food  supplies  enough 
for  the  whole  population  with  the  labor  of  one-third  of  the 
population,  while  another  third  would  be  available  for  rubber 
gathering  in  the  dry  season  and  for  such  general  industrial 
purposes  as  might  be  developed  under  white  stimulus  and  direc- 
tion during  the  rainy  season.  The  town  might  produce  under' 
such  an  arrangement  at  least  100  tons  of  rubber  per  year,  worth 
$200,000.  The  imported  cloth,  steel,  iron  and  other  articles  which 
the  natives  would  obtain  with  this  rubber  would  increase  the 
wealth  and  comfort  of  the  town,  meanwhile  the  remaining  third 
of  the  population  might  still  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and, 
under  white  superintendents,  in  building  roads,  constructing, 
better  houses,  operating  saw  mills,  etc. 

If  the  entire  French  and  Belgian  Congo  were  organized  upon 
some  such  basis  as  this,  at  least  $75,000,000  worth  of  rubber 
could  be  produced  per  annum. 


STANDARDIZING     PLANTATION     METHODS. 

From  the  fact  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  methods 
of  cultivation,  tapping  and  preparation  of  rubber  in  the  last  few 
years.  "The  India-Rubber  Journal"  thinks  that  plantation  opera- 
tions have  become  standardized. 

Even  tapping  operations  have  become  more  uniform  ;  on  most 
estates  the  quarter  or  third  section  system  is  used,  one  cut  per 
tree.  Frequency  of  tapping  still  varies  in  different  countries 
and  districts,  but  is  usually  either  once  a  day  or  on  alternate 
days.  Many  of  the  older  systems  have  practically  disappeared; 
"we  used  to  hear  of  the  half-spiral,  full  spiral,  half  herring  bone, 
full  herring  bone,  V,  inverted  V,  basal  and  ladder  tapping." 
The  whole  tendency  is  now  towards  economical  bark  consump- 
tion, and  one  cut  per  tree,  instead  of  three  or  more,  is  the  usual 
practice.  As  the  trees  grow  bigger,  to  a  girth  of  50  inches  or 
more,  two  cuts  per  tree  will  probably  be  the  fashion. 

The  question  of  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  is  also  being 
settled,  a  maximum  of  80  trees  with  a  minimum  of  40  trees  per 
acre  being  the  ideal  striven  for,  instead  of  100  trees  or  more  an 
acre. 

In  the  factories,  acetic  acid  is  practically  the  only  coagulating 
agent  used,  and  hundreds  of  estates  are  using  the  same  types 
of  machinery  and  methods  of  curing  for  their  smoked  sheets 
and  crepe. 


ALDENS'   SUCCESSORS,    LIMITED,    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

Aldens'  Successors  (Eastern),  Limited,  Penang  and  Singa- 
pore, as  of  October  1,  1919,  took  over  the  business  established  in 
1917  by  R.  F.  Bradford  as  eastern  representative  of  Aldens'  Suc- 
cessors, Limited,  of  London,  and  incorporated  with  the  follow- 
ing board  of  directors :  A.  G.  Gumpert,  London  ;  Willy  Friling, 
Antwerp;  William  H.  Hildreth,  London;  E.  Stevenson,  London, 
and  R.  F.  Bradford,  Singapore,  managing  director.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  mainly  in  rubber  and  produce  and  an  office  has 
been  opened  at  No.  4  Collyer  Quay,  Singapore,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Bradford.  The  Penang  office  will  be  in  charge  of 
F.  D.  Thompson. 


PROPERTY    OF    THE   SOCIETE   FINANCIERE  DIVIDED. 

A  partition  of  property  has  been  made  between  the  two  cor- 
porations into  which  the  Societe  Financiere  des  Caoutchoucs 
has  split ;  the  French  group,  which  retains  the  old  name,  will 
control  the  two  plantations  in  Java,  the  eight  in  Sumatra  and 
two  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  while  the  Belgian  group,  the  new 
S.  I.  P.  E.  F.  (Societe  de  Plantations  et  de  Finances)  will  keep 
five  plantations  in  the  Federated  Malay  States. 


December  1,  1919.] 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ISSXTED  OCTOBER  7.  1919. 


N' 


1.317.928. 
1.317,947. 
1,317.970. 
1,317,976. 


1,317,978. 
1,318,026. 
1,318.066. 
1,318.077. 
1.318,095. 
1.318.119. 
1.318,172. 
1,318.270. 
1.318.274. 
1.318,295. 


1,318,534. 
1,318,575. 
1,318,593. 


1,318,876. 
1,318.885. 


,317,831.     Tire  structure.     J.  G.  Smith,  assignor  of   H   each  to  O. 
N.    Barnett  and  L.    C.    Baiimir— all   of   Port   Arthur.  Tex. 
1,317,839.     Syringe.     G.  J.  L.  Vermont.  Flint,  Mich. 
Syringe.     F.   R.  Arnett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
ider        ■  ■  .     -    -    - 

Respirator.     W.   Solderling.  New  York  City. 
Sadiron  wax  pad.     G.  E.  Gaver,  Baltimore,  I 


15,  1919.) 

Stocking  supporter.     H    Kevs.  Ellensburg.  Wash. 
Tire   filler.      B.   Tamburello,   New   York   City. 
Fountain  brush.     C.  A.  Garvey.  Clayton,  Mo. 
Tire  boot.     G.  A.  Harmuth.  Drumright.  Okla. 
Tire  interliner.      T.   P.    McDonald.   Orange,  Tex. 
H.  B.  Wallace,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Shower-bathing  apparatus.     H.  W.  Patrick,  Mansfield,  O. 
Resilient  tire.     \V.  F.  Farnsworth,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     B    F,  Gowdey,  Englewood.  N.  J. 
Demountable   rim    for   tires.      T.    McM.    Loveless,   assignor  of   Vi 

to  C.  C.  Wilton— both  of  Glczen.  Ind. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  14,  1919. 

Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J.   L.   Bredar,   Rock  Island,  111. 

Tire  filler.     J.  L.  Miller.  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Hob-nailed  rubber  boot  or  shoe.  C.  J.  Randall,  assignor  to  The 
Goodyear's  Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co. — both  of  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

L^nattached  vulcanized  rubber  sole  for  boots  and  shoes.  M.  H. 
Clark,  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Maiden.  Mass.  (Continuation  of  application  Serial  No. 
99,255,  filed  Mav  22.  1916.  and  a  division  of  application 
Serial  No.  107,853,  filed  Julv  6-,  1916.  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  application  Serial  No.  878.935,  filed  December  24.  1914. 

Rubberized  bathing-suit  holder,  with  patent  fastening  device.  J. 
D.  Farkas.  New  York  City. 

Surgical    appliance.      M.    N.    Hofstctter.    New    York    City. 

Valve  cap.  E.  E.  Hnlt,  assignor  to  Holt  Auto  Devices  Co. — 
both  of  Chicago.  111. 

Salvaged-edge  tire  fabric.     K.  W^  Jappe.  assignor 


1,319.491. 
1,319.539. 
1,319.549. 
1,319.556. 

1.319.564. 
1,319,593. 
1,319,604. 


1.319.991. 

1.320,025. 
1.320.104. 
1.320.105. 
1,320.207. 
1,320.221. 


Miller 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 


Ige 
Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Cap   for  fountain  syringes,   etc.      H.   P. 

and  M.  C.  Schweinert,  West  Hoboken,  M.  .1. 
Nipple  for  nursing  bottles  and  holder  for  same.     A.   Pfromm 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Cap  for  inflating  valves.     E.  E.  Poston.  Campbell,  Calif. 
OCTOBER  21,  1919, 


Tire  construction  of  fabric 
bands.  T.  W.  Price,  t 
of  Henryetta.   Okla. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valve,  etc 


ubber. 


tiforced 


Belt   and   belting   with   elastii 

both™o"New"'lr"c'ity. 
Artificial   foot.     T.  F.  Rowley.  Oiicago.  III. 
Resilient  lire.     C.  H.  Tondeur.  Canastota.   N.   Y. 
Pneumatic  tire.     T    W.  Willerton.   Bloomingdale.  Mich. 
Writing    instrument    similar    to    fountain    pen.       E.     O.     Baker, 

Shanghai,  China 
Crutch  and  cushion  tip  for  same.     M,  Bruyere.  Green  Bay.  Wis. 
Fountain    pen.      B.    Laffitte.   Merida.    Mexico. 
Hip  brassiere  attachment  for  corsets.     F.   C.  Morse.  New  York 


City 


REISSTTE. 


ISStTED  OCTOBER  28.  1919. 

Pneumatic   tire.      De   L.    Davis.    Chicago.   III. 

Combined   pneumatic   and   cushion   tire.      H.    H.    Schramm.    New 

York  City. 
Bath-shower  head.  etc.     E.  G.   Watrous.   Chicago.   III. 
Cushion  or  solid  tire  and  method  of  manufacture.     J.   h..   Hale, 

assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— both    of 

Reinforced    cushion     tire.       J.    E.     Hale,    and     E.     F     Brunner 
assignors    to    The    Goodyear    Tire     &     Rubber     Co.— all     of 

Safetv™readfor  stairs,   etc.     W.   R.  Ormes,  Waltham    assignor 
to'  Universal   Safety   Tread  Co.,   Boston — both   of  Massachu- 


-holding 


ng  rubber  band. 


T.  Qark.  Provo, 


Pad   for  bicycle  pedals     T.  R.   Palmer.   Erie.  Pa. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     B.  Tamburello.  New  York  City 
Truss  with   inflatable   pad.     E.    B.   Toll.   Yakima_^  Wash. 
Hose   supporter.      W.   W.   Colsi 


Jacksonville,   Fla, 
ubber    ball    and    process    of    manu 
Fukuda.  Tokio,  Japan 


1,320,364.     Arch 


~,.,.,sv.     F.  W.  Stanton.  Chicago.  111.    „      , 

ic  tire.     T.  B.  Zimdars.  Snn  Francisco,  Calif. 

pport.      5.    H.    Boone.    Chicago.    111.      G.    T.    Kimmel, 

n'strator  of  said  Boone,  deceased. 


193. 16L 
193,227. 


193.340. 
193,347. 
193,349. 
193,353. 
193.354. 

193.365. 

193,369. 

193,370. 
193,378. 

193,400. 


193.463. 
193,471. 
193.475. 
193.477. 


130,472. 
130.618. 
130,624. 


130.676. 

130.747. 

130.765. 
130.783. 
130,931. 


131.120. 
131.390. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSDED    OCTOBER    7,    1919. 
Tube    for    pneumatic    tires,     haying    rim    side    reinforced    with 


nbedded  fabric 
Tube'^fo 


nitting  longitudinal  transverse  and 
Henderson,  Toronto,  Ont. 
aving    roms    side    reinforced    with 

embril''.   '      :    '  '  permitting    transverse    and     longi- 

tudiiKil I"-  Henderson,  Toronto.  Ont. 

I,^SI-i  n   M(    lOBER  14,  1919. 
Suspense. I  niiustable  elastic  straps.     A.   R.   Chis- 

holm,    .\.       •,    '      i  ,'-..   V    S.  A. 
Spring  tire.      T.    Sal.iii.    Bisbee.  Ariz.,   U.   S.    A. 

ISSUED    OCTOBER    21,    1919. 
Cushion   tor  inner  tire.     T.  W.  and  G.  F.  Burgess,  coinvenlors — 

both  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
Resilient    tire    divided    into    two    parts,    one    inflatable.       A.    A. 

Crozier,   London,    England. 
Resilient  tire.     II.  R.   Davidson,  Willows,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 
Core  for  tires,  foldahle  to  position.     R.  Fukuda,  Yoshida  Machi, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
Ventilator    for    rubber    boots,    etc.      J.    V.    Hagstrom,    Hadlok. 

Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 
Solid    rubber   tire    reinforced    with    metal    and   ebonite.      H.    L. 

Harding,   Loughton,   Essex,   Eng. 
Abdominal    supporter.      T.    L.   Holt,   nee  J.    L.   Moyer,   Portland, 

Ore.,  U.  S.  A. 
Rubber    boot    reinforced    with    metal    strips    interposed    between 

lining    and    outer    coating.      E.    J.    H.    Hommert.    Granite 

City,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
Means    for    fastening    together   a    pair    of   rubbers,    for    hanging 

up,  etc.     F.  T.  Nelson.  Halleck.  Minn..  U.  S.  A. 
Ventilator   for   rubber   boots,   etc.      C.   A.    Patrick,   Ocklev.    Ind., 

U.   S.  A. 
Pneumatic  tire.     L.  E.  Pickett.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  U.  S.  A. 
Rubber  cushion  tire.     T.  C.  Watkins.  Ingram,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cushion  tire.     The  K..  F.   S.-  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp,.  Roanoke 


k,  of  said  Roanoke— both  in  U.  S.  A. 
ISSUED  OCTOBER  28,  1919. 

Stitely.     Laughlii 


Pneumatic  tire  with  metal  r; 
and  G.  W.  Shavers.  Fried 
sylvania,  U.   S.  A. 


:oinventors — both 
Dubcak, 


Co: 
Sprin, 


Crosby,  Tex., 

',a..   tl. 

H.   V.   Higginson.   Inkerman,   On 


F.    A. 

Penn- 
rs— both 
;.     Doss. 


tube.     I.  B.  Jefferies.  Lanelly,  Car 

Pneumatic  tire.      E.   B.    Killen,   London,   Eng. 

Spring  tire.     F.  C.  Kotze.  Newark,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 

Boot  for  pneumatic  tires.  T.  T.  Nichols,  Davenport.  Wash., 
U.    S.   A. 

Rubber  heel  lift      T.  H.  Overton.  Trenton.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Casing  for  pneumatic  tires,  composed  of  major  circumferential 
cable  in  turn  composed  of  minor  cables  made  up  of  twisted 
strands  of  wire,  etc  W.  Leeper  and  H.  B.  Hill,  assignee 
of   'A  interest— both  of  Bisbee.  Ariz.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  1,  1919. 

Self-sealing  t;.nks  for  retro 
rubber,  etc.  C.  A.  Clei 
Bedfordshire,  and  Gayne 

Insulated  bod' 
and  Ward 
Eng. 

necting  top  and  bottom 


composed  of  two  sheets  of 
Brackenside.  Woburn  Sands, 
matic  Co.,  95  Cannon  street. 


Blow-c 


?espir 


.      .  .  Marchiars^  61   rue  de  Bonnel,  Lyons.  France. 

patch.     L.  P.  Clark,  Fanwood,  N.  J..  U.   S.  A.      (Not 

cepted.) 

wire    hose    with    gutta    percha    paper    between    layers, 

P.    C.    Rushen-    28    Southampton    Buildings,    London, 

-    with    pneumatic    cushion.      A.    R.    Moody.   Richmond 
,  Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  8,  1919. 
■v   apparatus.      G.    C.    Colna,    16    Ferry   Road.    Barnes, 


Bab' 


iforter. 


Graham-YooII.    Dulham    Towers, 


East  Trinity  Road.  Leith.  Midlothian. 

tire.     H.  C.  Babel,   Buffalo,  N.  Y..  U.   S.  A. 


iwood    Road, 


Bottle  closure.     F.   Cieszkowski.  Robyville,  O.,  U.   S.  A. 
Tobacco   pouch   with   separate  or  attached  concave  piece 
ber    for    filling    pipes.      H.    Coole 
Clapham  Common.  London.  ,       ui. 

Fuel  tank  coverings  modified  by  addition  of  sheet  of  rubber 
sponge,  etc.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  4  rue  du  Colonel  Moll, 
Paris.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

ISSUED    OCTOBER    15,    1919. 
Resilient   cushion    wheel.      J.    M.    Avery,   North   Texas   Building, 
Dallas.  Tex..   V.   S.   A. 

ISSUED  OCTOBER  22,  1919, 

or    aviators.      R.    Watanabe, 
obashi-Ku,    Tokio. 


Respirato 


apparatus    for 


Chemical  Patent.  wiU  be  «on»d  on  page.  160,  161,    Machinery  Patent,  on  page.  168,   164. 


THE   INDIA   RUBBER   WORLD 


131,423.  Pneumatic  tire  cover  with  projecting  cushions.  T.  Dunn,  7 
Woodfield  avenue,  Strcatham  Hill,  London. 

131  425.     Sole    for    boots   or    shoes,    composed    of    layers    of    canvas    and 
rubber,   with   or  without   rubber   heel  pad.   etc.     O.    R.   Wil- 
liams, Raydaleside,  Stanhope  Road,   Darlington,  Durham. 
ISSUED  OCTOBEB  29,  1919. 

131  672.  Rubber  shank  stiffener  reinforced  with  metal,  etc.,  for  boots 
or  shoes.  J.  C  Parkinson,  1  Bedford  street,  Chorlton-upon- 
Mcdlock,  Manchester,  and  A.  T.  Coker,  Abington  Square, 
Northampton. 

131,734.     Straps  for  supporting  corsets  from  the  shoulders.     A.  M.  Dewse, 
280  City  Road,  ShcfTicld. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  18,   1919. 

41007  Rubber  sole  with  textile  base.  G,  W.  Beldam,  Boston  Lodge, 
Windmill  Road,  Ealins,  and  A.  U.  B.  Ryall,  Glamorgan 
House,  Brentford,  both  in  Middlesex,  England. 

41.978.  Mouth-piece  for  milking-machine  teat  cup.  L.  H.  Browne,  52 
Park  Road,   Papanui,  Christchuich. 

42.017.  Pneumatic  tire.  Berendonck's  Syndicaat  voor  Banden  in 
Deelen,  16  Valeriusplein,  assignee  of  P.  E.  Van  Beren- 
donck.  Hotel  Mille,  Colonnes— both  of  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

AUSTRALIA. 
To   Americans. 
ISSUED  SEPTEMBER  2,    1919. 
8,953.     Pneumatic  tire  v,ilve.      M.   Sclnveinert,  New  Jersey,  U.   S.  A.., 
9,796.      Per  ■ 


GERMANY. 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF   APPLICATION. 

(October  15,   1916.)      Resilient  tire.     Wilhelm  Hees,  Siegen. 


[March    19, 
material. 

aorch  '24, 


311.031. 
311,049. 
311,268. 
311.365. 
311,455. 


311,685. 

311,725. 

311,785. 

311,928. 

312,008. 

312,080. 

312,081. 

312,406. 
312,576. 
313,286. 


314.175. 
314.227. 

314.278. 
314,279. 


and  the 
(October    31 

burg. 
(August  16,  1916.) 

Mattern,    Berlii 
(May    22,     1918.) 


1917.)      Rubber   patch    for  treads,   pneumatic  tires 
<e.     Emmy  Thiele,  born  Miihleise,  Magdeburg. 
1916.)      Resilient    tire.      Hermann    Rieseler,    Ham- 


cycles,  motors,  etc.     Ernst 

Tire     fastener,     Theodore    Johann     Caviez, 

917.)      Resilient     tires.       George     A.     Krause, 

-Artificial  limb,  with  movable  joints.     Johannes 

Resili< 


(November     15, 
Munich. 

(May  13,  1915.) 
Wegmann,  Linz  am  Knem. 

(November  25,    1917.)      Resilient  tire,  Gordon   Co.,   Dresden. 

(.•\pril   6,    1917.)      Pneumatic   springs  for  vehicles.      Alfred  Joel 
et  Compagnie,  Zurich,   Switzerland. 

(March    29,    1917.)      Belting,    Friedrich   Graf   de   la   Rosfe   Gar- 
misch- Partenkirchen. 

(February    27,     1918.)       Injection    syringe,    especially    for    one- 
armed  persons.     Christoph  von  Tiedemann,   Liibeck. 

(May   22,    1918.)      Resilient   wheel.      Carl   Boldt,    Rostock.      (Ad- 
ditional to  patent  No.   299,530.) 

(February     2.     1918.)        Tire     fastenii 
Berlin. 

(April   24,    1917.)      Resilient   wheel.     Johann 
burg.      (Austrian  Pate_nt,  April   6,    1917.) 


Gustav     Oldermann, 

1   Kolozsvary,   Press- 

'"ilbert    Klafke,    Dussel- 

tter,     Koln- 


usust  Abermeit,  Berlin. 
Richard  Miiller,  Koln. 
el,     Fabrik    J.     P.     Griieber, 


(November    16,    1917.)      Resilient 

dorf. 
(January    19,     1918.)       Spring    tii 

-Miilhcim. 
(July   17,    1918.)      Tire  fastener. 
(June  25,    1918.)      Resilient  wheel, 
(August    6.     1918.)       Resilient    wl 

Ilagen  in  Westphalen. 
(Al.ril    20,     1918.       Artificial    leg    with    adjustable    knee.      Otto 

Bucher,   Halle  on   Saale. 
(July  23,    1918.)      Elastic  bandage.      Dr.  Karl   Lubowski,   Berlin. 
(January    31,     1918.)       Elastic    tube    tire    with    stiff    protecting 

rim.      Erhard    Tunghans,    Schramberg   in    Wiirttemburg. 
(July  19,  1918.)     i3ody  bandage.     Klara  Rockland,  born  Fischer, 

(July  31,    i917.)      Solid  tires  made  of  rubber  substitutes.      Carl 

Tunc-Reinhart,    Aggsbachmarkt,    Lower    Austria,    and    Anton 

Dreiler,   Vienna. 
(October    17,    1917.)     Resilient   tire.      Magda  Esch,   bom    Ruth- 

mann,  Offenbach  am  Main. 
(November  1,  1917.)      Wheel  tires  for  automobiles,  bicycles. 

Paul  Knozz,  Zerbst,    '    '    " 
1917.)     I 


nhalt. 


(December 
(February    19.    191     . 

Moths,   Berlin. 
(June  22,    1917.)      Resilient  tires.     Karl  Weiss,  Niirnberg. 
(March    1.   1918.)     Bandage.     Alb.  and  E.  Henkels,  Langerfeld 

bei    Barmen. 
(.August    9,    1908.)      Artificial    leg.      Prothesis    Gesellschaft    fur 

Kiinstliche      Glieder,      Wiirzburg-Grombiihl.        (Addition      to 

patent  No.  308,021.) 
(December  28,    1917.)      Belting   fastener.      Fritz  Heffner,   Nurn- 

(May  2,  1918.)     Knee  joint  for  artificial  leg.     Heinrich   Schone- 


(Febri: 


heel.      Carl    Herbrechtsmeyer 
nde   in    Westphalen. 

ight-fitting    bandag 
Stettin.        (Additional     to     pa 


%=: 


ruary    24,    1914.)       Resili< 
nd    Friedrich    Engelbrech 
(May     14,     1918.)       "' 

Richard     Laes 

304.651.) 
(May  18.   1918.)     Working  arm  for  those  amputated  above  the 

elbow.      Hans   Oberreitei ,   Vienna. 
(December  15.  1917.)     Knee  joint.     Alfred  Habermann,  Munich. 
(November    1,     1918.)       Apparatus    to    allow    artificial    knees    to 

bend.     Kaltre  Hirsch,  Munich. 


316,367. 
316,332. 

316,471. 

316,472. 

316,621. 

316,738. 

316,976. 

316.977. 
317,114. 
317,270. 

317,286. 

317,297. 


493,233. 
493,277. 
493,678. 
493,951. 
494,358. 
494,208. 
494,268. 
494,468. 


die,   Stuttgart. 
■        "■     ■""'.)      Arrangement  for  applying   the 

-  -  -     .    .   _       &eel    of 

motor  car  or  the  like.     Johann  Wessel  Brand,  The  Hague, 
Holland.      (Dutch  patent  of  August  22,   1917.) 
(May    25,    1918.)      Resilient    tire.      Wilhelm   Lauenstein,    Barn- 

stedt. 
(May  5,   1918.)      Resilient  tire,  especially  for  trucks,  with  metal 

plates  inserted  in  the  rim.     Alfred  Pfetzner,  Munich. 
(December  6,   1918.)      Casing  for  pneumatic  tires.     Arthur  von 
Liide,   Breslau. 

for  automobiles,  trucks. 


(March  14,  1918.)     Tir< 
Fritsche,    Frankfort 

(February    13,    1917.) 
Berlin. 

duly   1.    1917.)      Tire. 


Mail 


Carl    Schauerte,    Hermsdorf   bei 


Carl   Schauerte,  Hermsdorf  bei   Berlin, 
lent    tire.      Walter    Diessner,    Liineburg. 
Prothesis   joint   that   can    be    regulated. 
Bokivoj    Fink,    Prague. 
(April  4,  1918.)     Resilient  tire.     Franz  Schenck,  Altona. 

Fabrik   C.  H.   F.,  Muller,  Hamburg. 
(October   31,    1917.)      Artificial    leg    with    brake    for   knee   joint. 


THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION, 


Hill. 


patch  for  pnei 
lient    wheel. 


(November  22.  1918.)    Eepa 

Wood. 
(November    23,     1918.)      Re 

J.    K.    Hughes. 
(December    9.     1918.)       Improvement 

tires.     A.  M.   Povnter. 
(December    17,    1918.)      Rubber    butti 

P.    Pugniet. 
(December   28,    1918.)      Automatic   inflator   for  pneumatic   tires. 

P.    Jaboulay. 
(January     12,     1917.)       Improvements    in    the     manufacture     of 
"  rubber  articles  and  like   materials.     T.   Sloper. 

Elastic    footwear.      A.    Carnez,    30    Rue 


T. 

matic  tires.  W.  C. 
J.  B.  Knight  and 
;umatic  and  other 
stocking    fasteners. 


Par 


25  Rue  Bergcre. 
.  1919.)  Resilient 
,  1919.)     Tires  for 


wheel     for     automobiles.       E. 
proof   pneumatic    tire.       M.    J. 


TRADE    MARKS. 


N 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 

O.   103,392.     The  word  Lee  above  a  star  within 
Harry  C.  Lee  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 


a  circle — golf  balls,  etc. 
beltinu.      The   Goodyear 

ar.     Ever. 

E.   Taylor 


Co.,  New  Yc 
109,059.     The   words    Blue   Streak- 
Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   Akron.   O. 

110.392.     The  word  Coolastic — elastic  bandages  for  person; 
lastik.  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

112,419.     The    words    Ever-Rite — rubber    heels    and    soles. 
Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

115.221.  Representation  of  a  tire  bearing  the  words  and  numerals 
Quick  Detachable  34  x  4  Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  within  the  tire,  in  white  against  a  black  back- 
ground, an  arrow  pointing  from  left  to  right  and  the  words 
Extra  Ply  and  Hood  Tires— rubber  tires.  Hood  Tires  Co., 
Inc.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

15.470.  The  word  Unarco  within  a  double-outlined  diamond — asbestos 
and  rubber  machinery  packing.  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

116.002.     The  word  Record— rubber  tires.     Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

117.730.  Representation  of  the  vessel  Mayflower — rubber  soles  and  heels. 
Mayflower   Rubber  Works   Co.,   Braintree,   Mass. 

119,455.  The  word  Nitrex — varnish  for  coloring  and  coating  the  sur- 
face of  rubber  tires.  The  Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

119,605.  The  words  Sea  Safe  and  the  representation  of  an  anchor — 
waterproof  bags  and  purses.  Theodore  Hutnikow,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y. 

120,296.  The  word  Circomat— rubber  mats  and  mattings.  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

120.732.  The  word  Titan— rubber  footwear,  etc.  Apsley  Rubber  Co., 
Hudson,    Mass. 

120.734.  The  word  Climax— rubber  footwear,  etc.  Apsley  Rubber  Co., 
Hudson,    Mass. 

120.842.  The  word  Omo — gum  tissue.  The  Omo  Manufacturing  Co., 
Jliddletown.  Conn. 

120  843.  The  word  Omo,  having  a  pair  of  wings  spreading  upward  from 
the  top  points  of  the  letter  M — gum  tissue.  The  Omo 
Manufacturing  Co.,   Middletown.  Conn. 

121,677.  The  words  Phil  Co— rubber  separators  or  retainers  for  battery 
plates— Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25,234. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Representation    of   seven  baby_heads   on   a   ring — rubber  nipple: 


United  Drue  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
25.235.     Representation   of  a   druggist's  mortar  and  pestle   attached  to   a 
bar — hot-water   bottles,   fountain   syringes,   etc.     United   Drug 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

25.278.  Representation   of  an   Indian's  head   within   a   circle — vulcanized 

fiber.       -American    Vulcanized    Fibre    Co.,    Wilmington,    Del., 
U.  S.  A. 

25.279.  The    words    Vul-Cot — vulcanized    fiber.      American    Vulcanized 

Fiber  Co.,  Wilmington.  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 
25,308.     The   word    Sculpte— hollow   and   solid   rubber  tires,   tire   covers, 
and    casings,     all     provided     with     anti-skidding     rubber     ribs. 
Societe    Generale    des    Etablissements    Bergougnan,    Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Puyde-Dome,  France. 


1919.] 
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J5,309.  Representation  of  a  porcupine  with  a  ribbon  above  bearing 
words  PoKCUPiNE  Boot — automobile  tire  patches,  in 
hners,     and     reinforcements.        Edgar     M.     Steell,     bpoka 

NEW  ZEALAND. 
To  Americans. 

1-4,773.     The    word    Tvcos^thercmometers,    gages,    and    other    measur 
devices.     Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  95   Ames 
N.  Y.,  V.  S.  A. 
U,7S0.    The   word    Usco — all   mechanical    rubber   goods   in   Class 
eluding  tubing  other  than  tires,  belting,  hose,  rings,  w 
packings,     springs,     cushions,     stoppers,     sheetings,     bumpers, 
thread,  tape,  mats,  valve-disks,  rubber  heels  unattached,  sheet 
tiling,    and    dredging    sleeves.      United    States    Rubber    Co., 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
15,157.     The  words  Amazon   Spiral  Packing  and  the  representation  of 
an    Amazon    native    sitting    on    an    enlarged    spiral    piece    of 
packing — rubber    packing.      United    States    Rubber    Co.,    1790 
Broadway,   New   York   City,  U.    S.   A. 
15,526.     Representation  of  cross-section  of  tire  surrounding 
of  automobilist  with  goggles  on  forehead,  all  abo 
Lee — tires,    inner ,  tubes,    valve    patches,    inner    cases, 
belting,  etc.     Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  245   West   55th 
New  York  City,  U.   S.  A. 
15,654.     The   word    Star   in   white-outlined   black   letters  against  a  black 
star- — pneumatic   and    solid    tires,   tire    patches,    liners,   and    re- 
tread   bands.      The    Star    Rubber    Co.,    1025    Sweitzer    avenue, 
Akron,  O.,   U.  S.  A. 
15,707.     The  word   Firestone — boots,   shoes,   overshoes,   hats,  coats,  etc.. 
of  rubber  or  material  containing  rubber.     The  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,   U.   S.  A. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

26.526.  The  words  Adams'  California   Fruit  and  the  representat 

different  kinds  of  fruit — chewing  gum,   etc.     American 
Co.,   New   York  City,   U.    S.   A, 

26.527.  The   words  Adams   Black    T.\ck — chewi 

Chicle  Co.,  New  York  Citv,  U.   S.  A 

26.528.  The  words  .-Vdams  Pepsin— chewing  gui 

Co.,  New  York  City,   U.   S.   A. 


Rochester, 
iters' 


iling  face 

the  word 

hose. 


Chicle 

ng   gum,   etc.     American 
n,  etc.     American  Chicle 


AUSTRALIA. 
To  Americans. 

The   word   Camachine — machines   for   slittinf 
and   perforating   flexible   materials;    also  pa 
Cameron    Machine    Co..    61    Poplar    street,    Brooklv 
(W.   J.    Spruson,   Daily   Telegraph   Build 


■inding. 


King 


24,513.     Represe: 


N 


head  above  the  word  Omo  having 
a  pair  ol  wmgs  spreading  upward  from  the  top  points  of  the 
letter  M— dress  shields  of  rubber  or  gutta  percha  alone  or 
in  combination  but  predominating.  The  Omo  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Middletown.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  (W.  J.  Spruson,  Daily 
Telegraph    Buildings.    King    street,    Sydney.) 

DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

53,877.     Rubber   heel.      Patented   October   7,    1919.     Term    14   years. 
Bluford    W.    Brockett.   Oeveland  Heights,   O. 
53,878.      Rubber    heel.      Patented    October    7.    1919.      Term    14   years. 
Bluford   W.   Brockett.  Cleveland  Heights,   O. 
3,894.     Tire.      Patented   October    7,    1919.      Term    14    years.      Walter    R. 


53,899. 


Denman,  Cleveland, 
ire.  Patented  October 
Forrest,  Kent,  assigr 
Oeveland— both  in  01 


1919.      Ter 
to    The    E 


He 
Rubber 


rd   H. 


l^ 


i 


53,971. 


53,931. 
53,940. 


ire.      Patented   October   7,    I9I9. 

A.   Oberheu,  Detroit,  Mich, 
ire.      Patented.  October    7,    1919. 

Smith,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
53,949.     Tire.      Patented   October    7,    1919.     ' 

Tinsman,    Akron,    assignor    to    Thi 

loughby — both  in  Ohio. 
53,964.     Tire.     Patented  October  14,  1919.    Term  IVi  yea: 

assignor   to   The    Will'  ^  ' 

Akron,  O. 


Term    14    years. 

Frederick 

Term    14   years. 

Harry   J. 

Term    14   years, 
e    Standard    Tire 

Edgar  A. 
Co!    Wil- 

919.    Term  3J^  years.   John  Flynn, 
Foundry   &   Machine    Co.— both   of 


53,971 

53,972 


4,640. 
4,652. 
4,653. 
4,660. 


Tire.     Patented  October   14,   1919.     Term  14  years.     Arthur  E. 

Pearce,  Ashtabula,  O. 
Tire.     Patented   October    14,    1919.     Term   14   years.     Benjamin 

H.   Pratt,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

Rubber  mat.  Patented  August  21.  1919.  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Gooiis  Co..  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Footwear  Patented  September  17,  1919.  Canadian  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Footwear  Patented  September  17,  1919.  Canadian  Consoli- 
dated   Rubber   Co.,    Limited,   Toronto    Ont. 

Tire  tread.  Patented  October  20,  1919.  The  Marathon  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. 

\  sign.  Patented  October  20,  1919.  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber   Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 


REGULATIONS   GOVERNING  FOREIGN  TRADE  MARKS. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  the  trade-mark  laws  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  Manufacturers  of  trade-marked  articles  should  bear  in 
mind  that  in  quite  a  number  of  foreign  countries  ownership  of 
a  trade  mark  is  acquired  only  by  registration,  not  use.  Hence, 
an  unauthorized  person  may  register  an  existing  trade  mark  in 
these  countries,  and  such  registration  may  prevent  the  rightful 
owner  from  afterwards  using  it  in  those  countries.  The  impor- 
tance of  registration  of  trade  marks  in  foreign  countries  is 
therefore  evident: 


Years 

.10 
.14 
.10 
.Perpetu 

;i5  """ 
.Perpetu 


Country 
Argentina  . . 
Australia  . .. 

Austria   

Belgium  .... 

Bolivia  

Brazil  

British  Hondu 

Bulgaria   

Canada — General. Perpetual 
Canada — Specific.25 

Ceylon    14 

Chile   10 

Oiina    — 

Colombia 20 

Costa  Rica 15 

Cuba    15 

Denmark 10 

D.  E.  Indies 20 

Ecuador  20 

Egypt    — 

Finland 10 

France   15 

Germany    10 


See 

Footnotes  Countr 
a  c  Holland 
c  e  g  Hondura 
dei  Hungary 


.10 


deg 


Italy    Per 

Japan   20 

Luxemburg    ....10 

Mexico    20 

New  Zealand 14 

Nicaragua   10 

Norway    10 

Panama    10 

Paraguay 


Peru 


Ru 


tugal 


.10 


deg  Russia 10 

ef  Salvador 20 

b  c  Servia    10 

bj  South   Africa 14 

df  Spain    20 

c  e  f  Sweden   10 

ade  Switzerland    20 

ceg  Tunis  15 

df  Turkey    IS 

a  d  Uruguay 10 


zuela 


NOTES. 
-Infr"ing«' 


Under 
has  p 
Regist 

after 


-Ownership  acquired  by 
be  sued  until  mark  is 
1  home  country.  (c) — 
her  Convention  country 
n  four  months.  (f) — 
(g) — Regis- 


-Registration    alone    gives    ownership.       (6)- 

■  International  Convention,'  citizen  of  any 
rionty  from  home  application  if  filed  wil 
ration   subject   to   rights   of   prior   user   in   s 

I  is  only  prima-facie  evidence  of  title  to  mark  but  becomes  conclusTv 
expiration    of   a   certain    period.      (A)— Bolivia:    Registration    compul- 

(i) — China:  Pending  the  promulgation  of  more  satisfactorv  regu- 
i,  trade  marks  are  being  deposited  with  the  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
it    Shanghai    in    order   to    secure   evidence    of   priority   of   use.      (;) — 

■  ^°.  statute  for  registering  trade  marks,  but  applicant's  claim  to 
s    filed    in   the    Court    of    First   Instance    of   the    Mixed   Tribunals   at 

(fr) — India:  No  special  trade  marks  registration  act  exists  in  India, 

stomary    to    register    a    declaration    of    ownership    of    the    trade 

nay  be   adduced   as  evidence   to    prove   exclusive 

Protection    secured    by    advertising.      (From    "An 

lal   -Association  of  Manufacturers, 


nark,    which    registrat 

ight    to    the    mark. 

Export   Order."     (Published   by  th 

■Jew   York  City.) 


TRADE-MARKS   AND   NATIONALITY. 

.-K  new  provision  of  the  British  Patent  Office  requires  each  ap- 
plicant for  a  trade-mark  to  declare  his  nationality,  or,  in  the 
case  of  firms,  that  of  the  individual  members.  This  declaration 
may  be  embodied  in  the  application,  in  which  case  the  applicant 
must  sign  the  application  personally,  or,  in  the  case  of  firms,  each 
individual  member  must  sign  and  make  declaration.  If  the  ap- 
plication is  signed  by  an  agent,  the  declaration  may  be  on  the 
authorization  to  the  agent  or  on  a  separate  form.  In  the  case 
of  bodies  corporate,  in  connection  with  those  obviously  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  no  further  information 
will  be  required  ;  in  all  other  cases,  particulars  of  incorporation 
must  be  inserted  in  tlie  application,  e.  g.,  "a  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  France,"  etc. 
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[December  1,  1919. 


Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  M.\RKET  during  the  past  month  has  been 
largely  speculative,  trading  has  been  active,  and  there  have 
been  large  offerings  which  were  taken  up  as  they  came, 
but  manufacturers  were  not  as  ready  to  buy  as  they  were  the 
month  before.  The  market  has  run  up  to  S4'4  cents  for  smoked 
sheets  and  has  been  as  low  as  52,  but  the  prices  for  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  month  are  practically  the  same ;  they 
have  been  affected  somewhat  by  the  drop  in  exchange.  There 
was  some  interest  in  January-June  arrivals. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  are  skeptical  about  British  esti- 
mates of  largely  increased  production  of  plantation  rubber  for 
1920  and  1921  and  expect  rather  a  falling  off  from  the  figures 
for  1919.  It  is  rumored  that  the  planters  in  the  Far  East  are 
going  to  take  concerted  action  to  improve  their  property  by 
tapping  the   trees  only  in  alternate  years. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  be- 
ginning and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the 
following  quotations : 

Pl.antatiox  Hevea.  November  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  54 
cents,  November-December  531/2  cents,  January-March  53J4-54 
cents,  January-June  S3H  cents,  July-December,  1920,  53^-54 
cents.    November  20,  spot  53  cents,  futures  53j4. 

November  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  53  cents,  November- 
December  52;''i  cents,  January-March  53  cents,  January-June 
52K'-53  cents,  July-December,  1920,  52/2-53  cents,  November  20, 
spot  52  cents,  futures  52H  cents,  July-December,  1920,  S2i^ 
cents. 

NovEMnER  1,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  51  cents,  futures  50  cents. 
November  20,  spot  50^  cents. 

November  1,  clear  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  46-47  cents,  January- 
June  47-48  cents.     November  20,  spot  48  cents. 

November  1,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  40-41  cents,  futures 
39-41  cents.     November  20,  spot  47j4  cents,  futures  41  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  November  1,  spot 
prices:  upriver  fine  52;/2-53H  cents,  islands  fine  49-50  cents, 
upriver  coarse  34-35  cents,  islands  coarse  22-25  cents,  Cameta 
coarse  22-23  cents,  caucho  ball  34^-35  cents.  Novembee  20,  spot 
prices :  upriver  fine  52  cents,  islands  fine  48  cents,  upriver  coarse 
34J4  cents,  islands  coarse  22-23  cents,  Cameta  coarse  24-25  cents, 
caucho  ball  35  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the   New   York  spot  quotations,   for  one  year 
ago.  one  month  ago  and  on  November  25,  the  current  date: 


December 

1918. 
Free  Rubbe 
PLANTATION   KEVEA— 

First  latex  crepe 61!4@ 

Amber  crepe  No.  1 57     (8 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 56     @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 55      ® 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 54     @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

clean    53     @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky. . .  49     @ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 43     @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard quality    60J4  @ 

Smoked  sheets,  plain,  stand- 
ard quality    @ 

Unsmoked     sheet,     standard 

quality    @ 

Cotombo  scrap  No.   1 @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.   2 @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam    crepe    @ 

Assam  onions @ 

Penang  block  scrap @ 

PONTIAXAK — 

Banjermassin    @ 

Palembang    @ 

Pressed    block    @ 

Sarawak    @ 


over 

nber  1, 

Novem 

>h<-r?.S. 

19 

19. 

1919. 

53 

(S, 

S2%@ 

@ 

@ 

® 

50 

O 

& 

@ 

& 

47 

@ 

44 

(a 

47 

& 

41}^@ 

45 

40J 

'2(g 

43J^@ 

11     @12 
12K@ 
22^@ 
09J^@ 


15^@14 

3  @ 

4  @27 


December  1, 

1918.               November  1.  November  25, 

Free  Rubber.               1919.  1919. 
SOniH  AMEHIOAN— 

PARAS— 

Upriver  fine   64     @67               52!4@53  50     @ 

Upriver   medium    @                   SO     @  e 

Upriver  coarse   38     @39                34J^@  34>^@3S 

Upriver  weak,  fine 52     @                   41      (a  40     @ 

Islands,   fine    @                   47VJ@48  47!^@48 

Islands,    medium    @                    45     @  47      @48 

Islands,  coarse   27      @                    21^2®  22     @23 

Cameta,   coarse 27      @                    23     @  23     @24 

Madeira,   fine    @                   53H@  51     @5154 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine O                   53K@  51     @S1J4 

Peruvian  fine   @                   51     @  51     @51J4 

Tapajos  fine   @                   50     @  50     @ 

CAUCHO— 

Lower   caucho   ball (S                   31      ta  32     @34 

Upper  caucho  ball ,>S     ©39               35/2®  34     @35 

manicobas — 

Ceara  negro  heads @                    40     @  @ 

Ceara   scrap    @                   30     @  @ 

Manitoba  (30%  guarantee)               @                     37     @  @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet (9                    40     @  _                 @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap    39     @                    34     @34J^  34     @34J4 

Esmeralda    sausage 39     @                     34     @34!^  34      @34K 

Central   scrap    39      @                    34     @34'4  33      @34 

Central    scrap    and    strip...      34     @35                30     @  32     @32Ji 

Central  wet  sheet   @                   24     @24V2  22     @23 

Guayule    (20%    shrinkage) . .      32     (S)                   27     @  28     @ 

Guayule.    dry    35     @                   36     @  38     @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,    prime 28     (ii>                   18     ®  18     @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.    1,   28%      33      @                             @  @ 

Benguela  No.   2,  32J^% 29     @                   26^  @  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper. . .      48     @                           @  37     @ 

Congo   prime,   red  upper (n                             ®  @__ 

Kassai   black @                             @  37     *38 

Rio    Nunez    ball 48     @                             @  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings                %                             <g  42     @ 

Conakry   niggers    @                             @  42     @ 

Massai    sheets   and   strings..               @                             @  42     (g 
OUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta     Siak      @                     23     (825  25     @ 

Red    Macassar @                 2.60     @2.75  2.85     @ 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad,    Bolivar 71      @                    57     @60  60     @64 

Colombia    60     @                   48     @50  53     @SS 

Panama     58     @                    40     @45  43      @45 

Surinam   sheet    95      @                    84     @85  88     @ 

amber   @                   87     @88  90     @ 

RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 

THE   improvement  in   the  reclaimed  rubber  market,  noted   in 

the  report  for  the  month,  still  continues  and  prices  on  all 
grades  are  firm  with  upward  tendency.  In  some  lines  the  mills 
are  unable 'to  meet  the  demand  for  stock. 

Most  manufacturers   of  mechanical   rubber   goods   are   falling 

behind  in  deliveries,  particularly  in  the  lines  of  heavy  goods, 
a  situation  attributable  in  part  to  export  demand  and  in  part  to 
renewal  and  increase  of  equipment  in  domestic  manufacturing 
and  railway  equipment.  Automobile  tire  manufacturers  on  all 
sides  are  planning  increased  manufacturing  facilities.  The  out- 
look is  decidedly  optimistic  for  the  reclaimers. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

November  2S,   1919. 
Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Stanti.ird  reclaims: 

Floating    lb.  .30     @     .33 

Friction     lb.  .25      @     .35 

Mechanical     lb.  .11      @     .16 

Red    lb.  .20     (o)     .25 

Shoe     lb.  .15     @     .1S« 

Tires,    auto    lb.  .15      @      .16« 

truck    lb.  .nVi®      .I2ii 

White    lb.  .22     @     .25 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

October. 

Allocated    and    Free. 

PLANTATIONS:                             1919.                         1918.  1917. 
First   latex   crepe. .  .$0.53i/J  @$0.49M     $0.62     @$0.37         $0.65     @$0.62}4 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .52^^@     .48^         -61     @     -35  .64     @     .61 

PARAS: 

Upriver,     fine 55     @     .52             .66     @     .56  .66J^@     .63H 

Upriver,  coarse 35     @     .33             .36     @     .30  .46     @     .42Ji 

Islands,     fine 48!4@     .48             .59     @     .44  .55     @     .50 

Islands,    coarse 23V5@     .22              .38     @     .20  .29     @     .27 

Cameta     23     @     .22             .29     @     .31  .30     @     .28 

^Figured  only  to  October  25. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

regard    to    the    financial    situation,   Albert    B.    Beers,   broker    in   crude 
'    commercial    paper.    No.    68    William    street.    New    York    City, 


'During  November  there  has  been 


fair  demand  for  paper,  mostly  from 
banks,  and  the  best  rubber  names  have  been  taken  at  SH  to  6 
nd  those  not  so  well  known  614  to  SYs   per  cent. 


SINGAPORE  RUBBER  REPORT. 
GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [October  16,  1919]: 
At  the  usual  weekly  auctions  held  yesterday  and  today  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  all  grades  which  continued  throughout  the  sales.  Fine 
pale  crepe  realized  up  to  96  cents  (one  small  lot  in  bulk  sold  at  96'A 
cents  and  one  lot  in  cases  at  the  same  figure)  showing  an  advance  on  the 
week  of  7  cents.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  was  readily  taken  up  at  up  to  96 
cents  (two  small  lots  in  bulk  fetching  96^  cents)  showing  an  advance  on 
last  week  of  6  cents. 

Lower  grades  showed  corresponding  advances. 
The  total   quantity  catalogd   was  940   tons  of  which    866    tons  were  of- 
fered and  674  tons  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore,  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound. ^  London. 

Sheet,  fine  ribbed  smoked 93c         @     96c  2/4"^     @     2/  5H 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 85  @     92'^  2/  2 "4      @     2/  4M 

Crepe,  fine  pale   93K       @     96  2/  5ji      @     2/  5?^ 

Crepe,  good  pale 86}4       @     93  2/3!^     @     2/  5 

Crepe,  hne  brown 70  @     74  l/IO}^      @      1/11^ 

Crepe,  good  brown 65  (ffl     67yi  1/9%     @     1/  9Ji 

Crepe,  dark  brown 62  @     66J4  1/  8Ji     @     1/  9}4 

Crepe,   bark   brown 59  @     60  1/  7%      @      1/  7H 

•Quoted  in  S.    S.   Currency— $1    =   $0,567. 


BATAVIA  RUBBER  MARKET 

HERMANS,  MARSM.^N  &  CO.,  Bat.ivia,  report  [August  15-September 
18.   1919]: 

The  market  opened  rather  quiet  and  price.':  advanced  until  1.21  guilders 
[48.4  cents]  for  the  100  per  cent  first  crepe  and  1.19  guilders  [47.6  cents] 
for  the  smoked  sheets.  Suddenly  a  very  strong  demand  came  up  which 
caused  a  heavy  advance  of  prices  for  all  grades.  The  highest  price  paid 
for  the  100  per  cent  first  crepe  was  about  1.45  guilders  [58  cents],  with 
one  cent  lower  for  the  smoked  sheets.  These  prices  could  only  maintain 
for  some  days  and  they  soon  increased  again.  The  market  closed  with  the 
following  quotations: 

In  Batavia  Equivalent 

Per'/j-kilo.i      PerK-kiloin 
Guilders.      U.  S.  Currency. 

Fine  pale  crepe 1.35  $0.54 

First  pale  crepe 1.33  .532 

First  pale  crepe,  basis  75  per  cent 1.25  .50 

Prime  smoked  sheets 1.31  .524 

Prime  smoked  sheets,  basis   75   per  cent 1.23  .496 

'  Quoted  per  H-kilo   (1.1  pounds)   in  Dutch  Indian  guilders   ($0.40). 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA.' 


To  Holland    

England   

France     

United    Sutes. 

Singapore    

Japan  .• 

Australia     

Other  countries 


Totals    

Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjonq    Friok. 

Cheribon     

Semarang     

Soerabaya 

Probolinggo    .... 
Tjilatjap 


213,000 

667.000 
22,000 

303,000 
83,000 

,287.000 


;,327,000 

1.584.000 
lO.OCO 
28,000 
682.000 
24.000 


Totals 


1919. 

981,000 

4,781.000 

176.000 

11,578,000 

3,580,000 

179,000 

245.000 

33,000 

21,553,000 

11,700.000 
10,000 
345,000 
8,751.000 
24.000 
149,000 


13,391,000       20,979,000 


4,454,000 

5,874,000 

■     656,000 

354.000 

393,000 

13,390.000 

7.182,000 


FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES   RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  LumiJur  states  that  the  September  exports 
of  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  amounted  to  9,841  tons  com- 
pared with  10,626  tons  in  August  and  6.588  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  For  nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  exports  amounted 
to  79,824  tons  against  58,142  tons  in  1918  and  58,848  tons  in  1917.  Ap- 
pended are  the  comparative  statistics. 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January    tons     5,995  7,588  7,163 

February    7,250  6,820  10,809 

March    7,088  7,709  10,679 

April    5,955  7,428  7,664 

Mav     7.179  5,851  7,308 

Tune    6.009  5,161  7,094 

tulv   5,798  5,706  8,640 

August    6,487  5.291  10,626 

September    7.087  6,588  9,841 

Totals   58,848  58,142  79,824 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  plantation 
rubber  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  September  amounted 
to  10,476  tons  (of  which  2,140  tons  were  transhipments),  compared  with 
8,933  tons  in  August  and  6,209  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
The  total  exports  for  nine  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  109,952 
tons,  compared  with  51,616  tons  in  1918  and  56.332  tons  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  in  1917.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1917.  1918.  1919. 

January    tons     3,562  4,302  14,404 

February    6,495  2,334  15,661 

March    8,299  8,858  20,908 

April    6,103  6,584  10,848 

Mav     6,282  13,587  15,845 

Tune    8,775  6,515  5,059 

July  7,351  1,978  7,818 

August    3,786  1,249  8,933 

September    5,679  6,209  10,476 

Totals    56,332  51,616         109,952 

RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FOR  CEYLON. 

IMPOETS. 

January  1  to  October  6. 


Crude    rubber; 
To  United    Kingdo 
Belgium     


Fran 

iVictoria     

•New    South    Wale; 

United    States 13,588,54: 

Canada    and    Newfoundland 

Africa    2,294 

India     2,459 

Straits    Settlements    

Japan     206,058 


1918. 

1919. 

1,996,633 

2,479.076 

3,107 

2,088,102 
1,099,924 

4,478,816 

3,187,526 

15.260.973 

471733 

513.119 

319.491 

13,588,545 

5,386.995 

20,690,277 
29,120 

383,400 
98,755 

154,212 

2,313 

454 

213,506 


Totals 


35,751,669             66,779,854 

for   tr 

nsshipment  to   New  Zealand,   other 

ber  of 

Commerce.) 

•These  figures  include   cargoes 
ports    of    Australia,    and    depends 

{Compiled  by  the  Ceylon   Chan 

ANTWERP   RUBBER    ARRIVALS. 

October  30.      By  the  steamer  Anvermille  from  the  Congo. 

Bunse  &  Co.     (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais) kilos     11,640 

Bunir  &  Co.      ( Beleika)     2,500 

Bunee  &  Co.     (Grands   Lacs)    9,300 

Bunrf  &  Co.      (Campasnie    du    Kassai) 28,000 

Bunge  &  Co.     (Forminiere)     ". 6,100 

Bunie  &  Co 39,000 

c :A*i  r^^^^■^:»^^    A«»Arcn.'e:a   cPhiimin  *de  Fcr  du  Haut  Congo)....      10,240 

62,600 


Total 


.kilos  169,380 


EXPORTS   OF    INDIA   RUBBER   FROM   MANAOS   DURING   THE    MONTH   OF  SEPTEMBER,    1919. 


Exporters.  Fine.        Medium. 

Tancredo,    Porto    &    Co kilos     91,055         12,604 

J.  A.    Mendes  &  Co 78,355  4,637 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil 137,427         11,399 

Stowell  &  Co 121,000  5,523 

Chliger  &  Co 31,875         10,540 

Semper   &   Co 10,240       

Adelbert  H.  Alden,  Limited 

Totals     469.952         44,703 

From   Iquitos    40,684         39,802 

Totals 510,636         84,505 

(.Compiled  by  Sto-uell  Sr  Co.,  Manios.  Braiil.) 


Coarse. 
11,796 
10,438 
17,128 
11,422 
2,819 


Coarse.      Caucho. 


11,969 
11,969 


Grand 

ToTAI-S. 

250,000 
237,590 
207,000 
149,988 
95,367 
10.240 
3,570 
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CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS. 
PARAS   AND    CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Mc-,ii 


October 


tH.  A.  Astlett  &  Co. 
tG.  Anisiiuk  &  Co.,   li 

tPoel  &  Kelly   

If  red  Stern   &   Co... 
Gaston.      Will.ains 


287,500S  

53.128       8,712 
325.634     29,607 


Paul   Bertuch    

William  H.   Sch.ill  &  Co. 
Rubber      .AssocLltion      of 


Co.nrsc.  Cauclio.  Mi.xed.  Totals. 
E'ounds. 

Para^  Alanaos  and  Iquitos. 

7.400       1.500    70,500 

36.000  401,100    724,500 

12,762     80,434    155,036 

38.619     28.560     422.420 

6,854       4,113 10,967 


28    10,296 

2,230  206,622  209,658    419,658 


182 


157 


136.182 

45,430 

14,000 

2,033,973 


Ultramares    Corp 

General    Rubber    Co 

Various    

November  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Newton,  from  Para. 

tH.    A.   Astlett    52,600    17,800    70,400 

tPoel    &    Kelly 76,500       4,300       1,700  600    83,100 

Gaston,        Williams        & 

Wigmore     177,056 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,    Inc 35,712 

tPau!    Bertuch     48,722       1,873    50,595 

Meyer  &  Brown 1,928 

Various    4,928,815 

NovEMiiER  8.     By  the  S.  S.  St.  Michael,  from  Para,  Manaos,  Iquitos  and 
Ceara. 
tH.  A.  Aslett  &  Co 123,000    .. 56,500  156,500    330,000 


^PauI    Bertuch 

tPoel   &    Kelly   

General    Rubber   Co 

Ultramares    Corp 

tMeyer   &   Brown,    Inc.. 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc... 

Aldens'   Successors,  Inc.     , 

F.    R.    Henderson   &   Co. 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co 

Cowdrey  &  Co 

W.    R.    Grace   &    Co 

Rubber  Association  o  f 
America,    Inc 

[Various     

tVarious   


84,656     216,513 


1,401 


;,644 


258,981 

1,882,779 

104,526 

108,500 

157,797 
3,340 
19,406 
10,480 


5         17,415 

75   1,109,288 

38,396 


October  20.      By  the  S. 

S.  Maiihallai: 

,  at  New  York. 

Shipment  from 

1.     Shipped  to. 

Pounds. 

Totals. 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Trading   Co 

London 

New  York 

44,800 

H.    P.    Winter   &   Co.... 

London 

New  York 

28.260 

122,980 

October  20.     By  the  S. 

S    Osteric    a 

t  New  York. 

F.  H.  Henderson  &  Co.. 

Glasgow 

New  York 

659.838 

Rubber    Trading    Co 

Glasgow 

New  York 

Chas.    T.    Wilson   &    Co., 

Inc 

Glasgow 

New  York 

22,400 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

Glasgow 

New  York 

227,400 

Glasgow 

New  York 

183,040 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber     Co 

Glasgow 

Akron.    0. 

111,600 

C.   C.   Trevanion  &  Co.. 

Glasgow 

New  York 

12.600 

Glaslow 

New  York 

50,400 

1,513,678 

October  20.     By  the  S. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

S.  Empress  o 

f  Asia,  at  Vancouver. 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co. . 

Penang 

Akron,    O. 

144,000 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 

Singapore 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 

New  York 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.... 

Singapore 

New  York 

44,890 

Singapore 

Vancouver 

33,600 

576,190 

October  21.     By  the  S. 

S.  Rotterdam, 

at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc. 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

New  York 

22;i60 

66,960 

October  23.     By  the  S. 

S.  Francisco, 

at  New  York. 

Hull 

New  York 

6,270 

6.270 

October  23.     By  the  S. 

S.   Celtic,  at 

New  York. 

Liverpool 

New  York 

25,920 

25.920 

October  23.     By  the  S. 

S.  Kerman    at  New  York. 

'''L,^:.'"iT. :".[-..' 

Colombo 

Akron,    O. 

344,095 

L.  Littlejohn  rCo.,"lni: 

Colombo 
Colombo 

New  York 
New  York 

280,000 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co... 

Seattle 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 

Colombo 

New  York 

91  840 

85,530 

Colombo 

Thomett  &  Fehr 

Colombo 

New  York 

44,200 

1,764,045 

October  24.     By  the  S. 

S.    Verbania, 

at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc. 

London 

New  York 

Poel   &   Kelly 

London 

New  York 

546011 

London 

New  York 

1,267  O'O 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

London 

New  York 

367,740 

Rubber  Co 

London 

Akron,    O. 

166.140 

East    Asiatic    Co.,    Inc... 

London 

New  York 

«:4io 

Shipment  from.     Shipped  to.  Pounds. 

Curry.   McPhillips  &  Co.  London              New  York  1,131660 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 

Ine London              New  York  644,936 

October  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Invincible,  at  New  York. 

L..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London              New  York  175,620 

October  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Prometheus,  at  New  York. 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore          New  York  890,820 

Chas.  T.   Wilson  Co.  Inc,  Singapore          New  York  201.600 

)>',',''?'"„^-  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore          New  York  145,600 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc Singapore          New  York  100,800 

Pacific    Trading    Co.     of 

.\merica    Singapore          New  York  71.820 

.Aldens    Successors,  Inc..  Singapore          New  York  335,835 
Iirestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

.  ?°,VtV.' ■•.••»•  ■A--V  Singapore           New  York  64,980 

.\dolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore          New  York  44,804 

Raw    Products  Co Singapore          New  York  30.240 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc-    •:•,• • Singapore          New  York  130,520 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore          New  York  1,258,000 

Kred  Stern  &  Co Singapore          New  York  459.000 

^'i'-X^^i^iauTtc  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  277.280 

Poel  &  Kelly Singapore           New  York  197.500 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore          New  York  246.400 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore          New  York  235.260 

East    Asiatic    Co Singapore          New  York  226,000 

Gaston.   Williams  &  Wig- 

^more    Singapore           New  York  196,920 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Singapore          New  York  120,420 

Jaeger  &  Co..  of  London.  Sineapore          New  York  114,540 
-Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

.Co      .    Singapore           New  York  108.000 

.\.    C.    Harper Singapore          New  York  72,000 

Suzuki    &    Co Singapore          New  York  49,500 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac   Co.  Singapore           New  York  39.420 

Federal   Export  Corp Singapore          New  York  18,360 

\V.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore          New  York  18.360 

Boston   Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable  Co Singapore           Dorchester  3,780 

Stanley,   Jordan   &  Co...  Singapore          New  York  360 

various     Singapore           New  York  702.705 

OrTocER  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Saugerties,  at  New  York. 
T.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

,,  I"c.    •  ■ . ., ■„■-,;•••  Penang                New  York  325.000 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Penang               New  York  250,0'0 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Penang                New  York  168,000 

l.cncral  Rubber  Co Penang                New  York  117. OOO 

Hood  Rubber  Co..  Penang                Watertown  90,000 

\\iIliamH.    Stiles  &  Co.  Penang                New  York  67,200 

Rubber  Trading  Co Penang                New  York  54.000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co Penang                New  York  806,000 

\\  inter,  Ross  &  Co Penang                New  York  397,980 

\  ernon   Metal  &  Produce 

^Co.             Penang                New  York  254,520 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Penang                New  York  192,600 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Penang                New  York  179.200 

East  Asiatic  Co.,   Inc....  Penang                New  York  173,120 
Rubber  Importers'  &  Deal- 

T,  ^?'c 'vS',,^"'' Penang               New  York  86.040 

Poel  &  Kelly Penang              New  York  39,960 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

...^'J,^'^''  ''°-  „ Penang                Akron,    O.  36.540 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Penang                New  York  27.000 

\  arious    Pen?ng  New  York  558,720 

October  27.     By  the  S.  S.   Cednc,  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Liverpool  New  York  34.641 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  22.400 

\  arious    Liverpool  New  York  7.740 

October  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Orduna.  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Importers'  &  Deal- 

,  "/.   9°',  ^"S. Liverpool  New  York  154,440 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  141,107 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Liverpool  Akron,    O.  92.520 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Liverpool  New  York  61.200 
Edward     Maurer    &    Co., 

Inc Liverpool  New  York  33,120 

Poel  &  Kelly Liverpool  New  York  19.800 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Liverpool  New  York  11,300 

October  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Diablo,  at  San  Francisco. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc     .        Singapore  San  Francisco     74.500 

r  red  Stem  S:  Co Singapore  San  Francisco     33.600 

Octoder  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Rotli.  at  New  York. 

Pe'n"in''i'.l    ^^T          d'"""  "^''"^"^    ^"°^  New  York  169.920 

-\senc>-    ...    T'jong    Friok  New  York  157,320 

L.  littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Batavia  New  York  78,400 

Poel  &  Kelly.  ...    Batavia  New  York  57,263 

General  Rubber  Co T'jong    Friok  New  York  45,000 

Catz  American  Co Batavia  New  York  180 

Various Batavia  New  York  41.660 

November  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Henry  Clav,  at  New  Y'ork. 

rhornett  &  Fehr   London  New  York  133.560 

Rubber  Trading  Co London  New  York  20.700 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York  2  196 

^  ^'■'ous    London  New  York  110,160 

November  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Caronia,  at  New  York. 

L.    Littlejohn    Co.,    Inc..  Liverpool  New  York  109.560 

\  arious     Liverpool  New  York  46,140 

November  5.      By  the  S.  S.  h'ieuxv  Amsterdam. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  '20  800 

^^^">us     Rotterdam  New  York  245.'530 

Rubber  Co S'lharapton  Akron,   0.  161,280 

'One  case  shortshipped  on   S.   S.   Karimopn. 


5,853,434 
175,620 
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Shipment  from.  Shi|i|H-d  to.  Pounds.     Totals, 

November  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Kama,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Marseilles  New  York  11,200          11,200 

No  date.     By  tlie  S.  S.  Bcngkalis,  at  San  Francisco. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  San    Fran.  70.500          70,500 

November  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Ixion.  at  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  B,  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  Singapore  Akron,    O.  767,880 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  I'cnang  Akron,  O.  229,860 

Raw   Products  Co Singapore  New  York  187,200 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Pcnang  Akron.    O.  137,340 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co Sincapore  San  Fran.  75,650 

'General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  23,940 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  19,340 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  860,040 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  560,000 

Rubber     Importers'    & 

Dealers'  Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  Y'ork  379,620 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore  New  York  213,660 

Thomas    A.     Desmond    & 

Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  189,000 

Independent   Rubber   Co., 

Limited     Singapore  Merriton,   Ont.   38,800 

East    Asiatic    Co Singapore  New  York  27,000 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.  Singapore  Toronto  10,080     3,719,410 

'Shortshipped  in  S.  S.  Tyndareus. 

November  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Andoca  Luckenbach,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  44,100           44,100 

November  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Mississippi,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  London  New  York  200.822 

Rubber  Trading  Co London  New  York  61,920        262,742 

November   10.     By  the  S.  S.  Navariiio,  at  New  York. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Glasgow  Akron,    O.      1,003,140 

Poel  &  Kelly Glasgow  New  Y'ork  71,227 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Glasgow  New  Y'ork  69.400 

Various    Glasgow  New  York       2,237,200     3,380,967 

Novemher   10.     By  the  S.  S.  Aledo,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Curry,  McPhillips  &  Co..  Antwerp  New  Y'ork  13,320           13,320 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Liverpool  New  York  171,241 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Liverpool  New  York  103,500 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York  27.720 

Rubber  Trading  Co Liverpool  New  York  19,080 

Various Liverpool  New  York  32,940        354,481 

November   10.     By  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Liverpool  Akron,     O.  55,260 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Liverpool  New  York  35,640          90,900 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Aledo,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Curry,    McPhillips   &   Co.  Antwerp  New  York  13,320          13,320 

November  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Cm:,  at  San  Francisco. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  San    Fran.  145,000 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  San    Fran.  73,920        218,920 

November    11.      By  the   S.   S.  Eglantier,  at  New  York. 

Various   Antwerp  New  Y'ork  46,620           46,620 

November  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Lu.-cpalite,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly Marseilles  New  York  44.627 

Various    Marseilles  New  York  131,413        176,040 

November  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Siberian  Prince,  at  New  York. 

Various Havre  New  York  4,500            4,500 

November  14.     By  the  S.  S.   Vasconia,  at  New  York. 

General  Rubber  Co London  New  Y'ork  616,860 

T.  D.   Downing  &  Co.  London  New  York  155,880 

Poel   &   Kelly London  New  York  147,960 

Various London  New  York  845,640     1,763,340 

November  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Romeo,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  134.400 

Volkart   Bros Colombo  New  York  130,680 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Colombo  New  York  112.000 

General  Rubber  Co Colombo  New  Y'ork  90,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  20.160 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Colombo  Akron.     0.  19.840 

Various Colombo  New  York  6,280        513,360 

November  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Tumeric,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akron,    O.  45,720 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co.  . .  Colombo  New  York  45,360 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  360          91,440 

November  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Bawean.  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co T'jong  Priok  New  York  126.000 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Soerabaya  New  Y'ork  1 05,560 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc T'jone  Priok  New  York  33,120 

T.    R.    Henderson Batavia  New  York  59,580 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  21,984 

Pablo   Horns    Batavia  New  York  869,060 

Pablo   Homs    T'jong  Priok  New  York  18.360 

Foel   &   Kelly Batavia  New  Y'ork  224,000 


Shipment  from.     Sliippcd  to.  Pounds.     Totals. 

L    Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  Y'ork  122,622 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Batavia  Akron,   O.  101,860 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co T'jong  Priok     Akron,  O.  15,480 

Joosten  &  Janssen T'jong  Priok     New  York  91,980 

L.    Sutro   &   Co T'jonc  Priok     New  York  64,700 

L.    Sutro   &   Co B.-itavia  New  York  28,980 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Batavia  New  Y'ork  40,300 

\"errton  Metal  &  Produce 

Co T'jong  Priok     New  Y'ork  22,060 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  T'jong  Priok     New  Y'ork  18,840 

Various     Batavia  New  Y'ork  283,014 

Various    T'jong  Priok     New  York  110,160 

Various    Penang  New  York  13,680     2,371,340 

November  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Tumeric,  at  New  York. 

T.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  45,000 
Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  42,840 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  448,000 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  Akron,  O.  190,800 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co. ..  Colombo  New  York  176.400 

Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  lOO.OOO 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo  New  York  79,920     1,082,960 

NovEMiiER    IS.      By    the  S.    S.    Empress    of   Russia,  via     Hongkong,     at 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  534,960 

Ldward  Boustead  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  144,000 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron,  O.  127,980 

Thornett    &    Fehr Batavia  New  York  19,800 

L.    Sutro   &   Co Batavia  New  York  14,940        841,680 

November   18.     By  the  S.   S.  Eurypylus,  at  New  Y'ork. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  1,662,560 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

^Inc Medan  New  York  610,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  241,380 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America    Singapore  New  Y'ork  201,600 

William   H.    Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  Y'ork  190,400 

The   Fisk   Rubber   Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls     90,000 

Rubber   Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  72,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  47,000 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  44,800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  1,498,625 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron,  O.  1,107,720 

Rubber    Importers'    & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  790.920 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  257,000 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Singapore  New  York  224,000 

Robertson,    Cole    &    Co..  Singapore  New  York  188.280 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  Y'ork  141,480 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...  Singapore  New  York  100,260 
Gaston,   Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Singapore  New  York  89,280 

Stephano  Berizzi  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  40,320 
Rubber      Association      of 

America    Singapore  New  York  36,000 

East  Asiatic  Co Singapore  New  York  32,040 

Toosten    &    Tanssen Singapore  New  Y'ork  27,000 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  27,000 

Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

Co Singapore  Detroit  23,440 

Federal    E.xport   Corp Singapore  New  Y'ork  18,300 

Jaeger  &  Co.,   Limited...  Singapore  New  York  10.080 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  5,580 

Winter,   Ross  &  Co Singapore  New  York  540 

Various     Singapore      .     New  York  1,636,380     9.414,645 

November  IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Waaldyk,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Batavia  New  York  875,520 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co Batavia  Chicopee  Falls  148,500 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia  New  Y'ork  103,488 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co.,    Inc Batavia  New  Y'ork  56,160 

Pennsvlvania  Rubber  Co.  Batavia  Jeanette,    Pa,      18.720 

L.  Liitkjohn  S:  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  224,000 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Batavia  Akron,  O.  175,860 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  ' 

Rubber  Co Soerabaya  Akron,  O.  125,280 

Rutger  Bleecker Soerabaya  New  York  64,440 

Rutger  Bleecker Batavia  New  Y'ork  54,720 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Soerabaya  New  York  27,400 

Bolle-Watson    Co.,    Inc..  Soerabaya  New  York  22,500 
Java-Holland    Am.    Trad- 
ing  Co Soerabaya  New  York  15,120 

Rubber  Association  of 

America    Soerabaya  New  York  9,720 

Various     Batavia  New  York  142,080     2,063,508 

November  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Protesilaus,  at  Seattle. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  Seattle  166,000        166,000 

November  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Miiinekahda,  at  New  York. 

Rubber   Trading   Co London  New  York  29,880 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York  104,620        134,500 

November  20.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Manila,  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Colombo  New  York  224.000 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York  95,340 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America    Colombo  New  York  94,680 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..  Colombo  New  Y'ork  33,600       447,620 
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ATBICANS. 

Shipment  from.     Shipped  to.  Pounds. 

October  20.     By  the  S.   S.  Patria,  at  New  York. 
Rubber     Importers'    & 

Dealers'  Co.,  Inc Marseilles  New  York  :5,295 

Various    Marseilles  New  York  5,520 

October  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Chicago,  at  New  York  ,,„  ,„ 

Various    Bordeaux  New\ork  320.350 

CENTKALS. 

November  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Chcfofce,  at  New  York. 

Andean  Trading  Co Cartagena          New  Y'ork  20.0CO 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  G.  VV.  Gocthals,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc.. Cristobal                  New  York  11,700 

De  Lima,   Correa  &  Cor-  

tissor.   Inc Cristobal                  .\ew\ork  lO.SCO 

T.    S.    Sembrada   &    Co.  .Cristobal                  New  York  10,000 

H.  A.  Ashlett  &  Co Cristobal                  J-.cw  York  S.OOO 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co.... Cristobal                  New   York  6.000 

A.  H.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.Cristobal                  New\ork  3,600 

L.    Tuyn    Cristobal                  New  York  3.200 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  I'itulal,  at  New  York. 

American    Trading    Co. .        Cartagena           New  York  9,500 

MANICOBAS. 
October  21.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Osage,  at  New  York. 
Adolph     Hirsch     &     Co.,  ^.       ^.     , 

Inc.     Bahia  New  York  2I,9:.S 

PONTIANAK. 

October  27.     By  the  S.   S.  Prometheus,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Ltd Singapore  New  Y'ork  670,655 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  130,500 

Kidder,   Peabody  &.  Co..       Singapore  New  York,         108,300 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapore  New  York  60.000 

East  .iVsiatic  Co.,  Inc Singapore  New  York  17,700 

Various     Singapore  New  York  105,000 

November  6.     By  the  S.  S    Ixion,  at  Seattle. 

Hadden    &    Co ; Singapore  New  Y'ork  68.760 

Stcphano  Berizzi  &  Co..       Singapore  New  York  48.000 

November  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Baiuean,  at  New  Y'ork. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 

ber  Co.,  Ltd B'j  rmassin        New  York  25,770 

November   18.      By  the   S.   S.  Eiirypylus,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub-  »r       t    ,  - 

ber   Co..    Ltd Singapore  New  York  508.913 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  393.000 

Stephano   Berizzi   &   Co..        Singapore  New  Y'ork  72,000 

Various     Singapore  New  York  I92.90O 

NoVEMi-.ER   18.     Bv  the   S.   S.    IVaaldvk.  at  New  York. 
E.     Everett    Carleton     & 

Co Batavia  New  York  41.400 

BAI.ATA. 

October  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval.  at  New  Y'ork. 
"  Southern     Sales    Corp. .        Trinidad  New  York  24.390 

G    Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Trinidad  New  York  13,950 

Various     Trinidad  New  Y'ork  1.350 

^Including    11,040    pounds    block    balata- 

OcTOBER  23.     By  the  Friii^  dcr  Nederlanden,  at  New  York. 

Arkell    &    Douglass,    Inc.       Cape  Haitien     New  York  6,393 

Middleton    &    Co Cape  Haitien      New  York  771 

October  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

G    .Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristobal  New  Y'ork  25.075 

South    Si    Central    Ameri- 
can    Commercial     Co..        Cristobal  New  York  8,075 

Various Cristobal  New  York  4,675 

October  27.     By  the  S.  S.   Venus,  at  New  York. 

Middleton  &  Co Caracas  New  York  42,845 

William  Schall  &  Co Caracas  New  York  9,000 

November  6.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Cheropec,  at  New  York. 

Antonio   Puerto    Cartagena  New  York  2.1O0 

Enrique  Ujueta Cartagena  New  York  1,500 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  G.  W.  Goethals,  at  New  Y'ork. 

G.  .\msinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York  2,250 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  4,100 

November  10.     By  the  S.   S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Liverpool  New  York  4,509 

November  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Vindal,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cartagena  New  York  17,250 

November  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Matura,  at  New  York. 

Southern    Sales   Corp Trinidad  New  York  33,840 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Trinidad  New  York  13,200 

South   &   Central    Ameri- 
can Commercial  Co Trinidad  New  York  1,950 

Various    Trinidad  New  York  840 

GTTTTA  PERCHA. 
October  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Prometheus,  at  New  York. 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New  Y'ork  33,590 

November  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Bawean,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Batavia  .New  York  600 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,    Ltd B'j'rmassin         New  York  125,908 

November  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurypylus,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. .        Singapore  New  York  87.900 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Ltd Singapore  New  Y'ork  46  171 

Various     Singapore  New  Y'ork  6.300 

November  18.     By  the  S.  S.     IVaatdyk,  at  New  York. 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 
Co..  Ltd B'j'rmassin       New  York  14,196 


53,300 
9,500 


,092,155 
116,760 
25,770 

,166,813 
41,400 


37,825 

51,845 


6.350 
4,509 
17,250 


140,371 
14,196 


SllipiT 


GUTTAS. 

nt  from. 


October  27.     By  the  S.   S.  Prometheus, 
Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.       Singapore 
Various     Singapore 

November   18.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurvpylui 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,     Ltd Singapore 


New  York  12,900 

New  York  34,000 

at  New   York. 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPOETS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTUBED  RUBBER. 

September. 


luFACTURED — free: 
rubber: 

United  Kingdor 

Canada  

Central  Americ 

Mcsico  


554,791 

12,956 

348,211 

2,948,487 


135,177 


British  East 
Dutch  East 
Other     count: 


969,324 

3,282 

1,232 

5,634,983 

1,016,443 

333,916 


Pounds. 

46,086 

2,923,810 

42,930 

46,198 

39,353 

8.147,297 

79,177 

291,289 

14,091,078 

4,359,356 

726,248 


Value. 

$31,576 

1,237,056 

19,555 

14,888 

12,232 

2,495,311 

32,108 

133,448 

5.588,391 

1,739,439 

145,455 


Rubber    scrap    492,236  6o',746 

Totals,  unmanufactured. 22,138,176  $8,548,792 

Chicle      (dutiable) 641,581  308,805 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta   percha      $29,520 

India    rubber    substitutes 315.946  30,940 

EZFORTS  OF  OOHESIIC  HERCHAlfDISE, 

Automobile    tires^     $1,320,966 

All    other    tiresi    120,188 

Scrap    and    old 243.551  38,734        1,34< 

" ...       180,485 


,454 


nd    cables*. . 

nufactures^  . 


33,543 
299,600 
340,350 
979,654 

64,073 
548,640 
441,634 


$2,120,477 
136,907 
126,083 


414,814 
75.659 
631,150 


lulactured    ..       561.884     $4,187,382       2,357.407 

number  7,202  6,145  47,971 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


India    rubber 

Balata     

Guayule 


(Pontianak 
Totals,    unmai 


jfactured       187,095 


Totals,     manufactured, . 


592,171 
$361 


Chicle 

EXPORTS  OF  RITBBEB  GOODS  TO  NON-CONTIGUOUS 
THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

Manufactured — 
To    Alaska: 

ng,  hose   and    packing       $5,161 


$5,546 

TERRITORIES    OP 


Totals     

To    Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose   and   packi 

Automobile    tires    

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    goods... 


Totals     

To    Philippine   Islands: 

Belting,  hose   and    packing 
Boots    and    shoes. .  ./>a!>.r 

Tires     

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals     " 

To    Porto    Rico: 

Belting,  hose   and   packing 

Automobile    tires    

Other    tires    

Other    rubber    goods 


$125,259 
$19,432 


5.882 
5,882 


$5,561 
14,483 
6,491 


Totals 


$26,535 
$3,540 


$22,296 
4,225 
82,151 
8.053 


$104,432 
during    Sep- 
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UNITED    STATES. 


IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
August. 


Unmanufactuded — free: 
India  rubber: 

From  United     Kingdom. 

Canada    

Central    America.. 


Mex 


239,572 
5,121 
197.477 
2,803,042 
Other  South  America  130,471 
British  East  Indies..  32,404,172 
Dutch  East  Indies..  3,663.614 
Other  countries 877,410 


13,467,040 
1.696,412 

454.955 


678.016 

174,362 

27,956 

1,155 

2.055,583 

179.562 

40,109,576 

8,707,707 

703.891 


9,r65 

252 

579,257 

67,963 

16,390,865 

3,602,738 

271,183 


Balata    

Jelutong   (Pontianak 
Outta    percha 


Totals    40.448,569  $16,796,821 

180,513 


52,637:808  $21,312,269 

105.432  $86,104 

285,548  67,453 

;,0O0.945  437,606 

,264,364  200,032 


Rubber  scrap  

Totals,  unmanufactured.  42,414,759  $17,113,345 

Chicle    (dutiable)    409,216  221,156 

Mani'F.\ctured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha           $36,106 

India    rubber    substitutes 178,771  32,668 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


Manufactured — 

Automobile   tires^ 

All  other  tires' 

Scrap  and  old 

Reclaimed  rubber 

Belting,  hose  and  packing^. . 

Boots'    pairs 

Shoes^ pairs 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'.. 
Insulated  wire  and  cables^. . 
Other  rubber   manufactures'. 


54,815 
24,062 
22,832- 
343,887 
26.470 
56,304 
53.670 
477.448 
490,652 


$1,570,017 
38,766 
78.107 
78,992 

400.377 
59,409 

114,436 
74,733 

659,893 

474,331 


jfact 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE, 


Jelutong    (Pontianak) 


352,263  $195,636  437,414 
61.857  43,530  44,657 
27,480 


$199,046 
20,599 
6,192 


Totals  unmanufactured        414,120        $239,166 


Scrap     

Manufactured — 

India  rubber    

Gutta  percha    

Rubber  substitutes,  < 


44.293 

9.463 

44,970 

$10,007 

$3,350 

EXPORTS  OF   RUBBER   GOODS  TO   NON-CONTIGUOUS   TERRITORIES    OF 


Unmanufactured— ^ri 
India  rubber: 

From    France    


Valu 


Canada 
Central 

Brazil     . 


Other  South  America 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch    East   Indies  . 


14,444.522 

3,449.469 

707,288 

21,46^.582 

73,684 

58.686 

1,94'.-16 

2,217 

2,082,303 
621,564 


29,451 

6,492,061 

1,383,705 

399,494 


129,960 

1,760,946 

52,321 

9,487 

5,466 

2,598,977 

244,438 

179,514 

17.108,838 

44.850 

325,042 


87,749 

i,918,40S 

16.893 

123,021 


22,459.833     $8,785,941 


649.' 


Totals,    unmanufactured.   24.170.449  $9,520,906     24,450.166     $9,086,343 

Chicle    (dutiable)    255,138  144,724          377.187          229.748 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha         53,609  46,284 

India    rubber    substitutes 1,248.731  171,957            18.816              3,127 

EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 

Manufactured — 

Automobile    tires'    $1,418,589 

All    other    tires' 64,667 

Scrap    and    old 81.629  4,265 

Reclaimed    rubber    172,516  31,549 

Belting,   hose,   and   packing' 444.210 


Boots'     pax) 

Shoes' 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Insulated  wire  and  cables'. 
Other  rubber  manufactures' 


33,418 
231,161 


113,583 
641,529 
68. 750 
677.485 
640,525 


518.724     $4,105,152 


$2,351,064 
110,573 

90,118 

50,675 
518,310 

78.745 
459,142 

95,938 
741,443 
789,177 


number  13,109  9,328  2; 

EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE. 


Unmanufactured — 

India   rubber 

Balata     

Gutta   percha    

Jelulong    (Pontianak).. 


crap 


229,484        $118,502 


Totals,     unmanufactured. 
Manufactured — 

India    rubber    

Gutta    percha    

Rubber  substitutes,   elasticon. 


$118,502 
$7,042 


THE 
Manufactured— 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots  and  shoes. . .  .pairs 
Other    rubber    goods.... 

UNITED 
'  V,i24 

STATES. 

$1,961 
4,223 
1,706 

■  S;72i 

6.657 

EXPORTS   OF  RUBBER   GOODS 
THE 

To  Alaska: '^"''  °~~ 

Belting,    hose   and   packing 

Boots   and    shoes pairs 

Other    rubber    goods 

TO   NON-CONTIGUOUS 
UNITED    STATES. 

$8,130 

10,133             24,517 
V76 

TERRITORIES    OF 

$9,194 

8.921             22.045 
5,621 

Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile    tires 

Other  tires 

1,124 

"534 
534 

$7,890 

948 

12,343 

36 

264 

$13,591 

30.685 

724 

53.248 

11,015 

$95,672 

4.393 
74,931 
1,325 
9,178 

5,721 

'  5,359 
5,359 

$30,909 

6,740 
43,811 

1,841 
11,333 

$63,725 

48^976 
18,574 

$88,042 

3,761 

21,754 

Totals     

10,133 

$37,423 

$9,637 

62;334 

534 

7,223 

8,921 

$36,760 

To   Hawaii: 

Belting,    hose   and   packing 
Automobile    tires    

$8,284 
80,186 

Other  rubber   goods 

Other    rubber    goods 

i:«i 

Totals     

To    Philippine    Islands: 
Belting,   hose   and    packing 
Boots   and    shoes ^air,; 

$79,728 

$9,937 

i43;i53 
83,054 

'2i;637 

To  Philippine  Islancis: 

Belting,  hose,  and  packing 
Boots  and  shoes pairs 

$99,194 

$50,152 
26,444 
97,311 
64.370 

Other    rubber    goods 

Other    rubber    goods 

Totals    

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 

Automobile  tires    

Other  tires           

Totals     

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,    hose   and    packing 

Automobile   fires    

Other   tires      

$236,144 

$2,008  ■ 
47,081 

$50,628 

$238,277 

$4,819 

87,704 

667 

Other  rubber  goods 

Other  rubber  goods 

16.528 

Totals    

$89,827 

$159,728 

Totals     

$109,718 

during  August, 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA 
UNITED    ST 

RUBBER 
ATES    BY 

i;clting, 

Ilosc  :.nd 

Packijig. 

Value. 

MANUFACTU] 
COUNTRIES, 

Boots. 
'Pairs.         Value.'   ^ 

^           "^ 
"i',96i        "2,484 

■■"444     ""si)! 

"4,624        "9^632 

7,281       $13,683 

7              $25 
'  i6',546       '  29,894 

""360       ""969 

"■'224       ""948 

89       ""4i3 

528           1,720 
6,481          19,864 

48        ""231 

18,223       $54,004 

48        "$144 

228            1,183 

35        ""123 

311         $1,449 

2        $2 

150            1,100 

"2,126        "4,149 
49       "'336 

2,321         $5,581 

84       "'$227 

84            $227 

i      $7 

321  708 

322  $715 
28.542       $75,659 

RES     AND    INI 
DURING  THl 

Shoes. 

3ULATI 
£   MON' 

^u£^' 
Sundries. 
Value. 

■$i|i55 

i:660 

""448 
173 

144 
50 

'fel 
""ies 

2,624 
"32,642 

ID    WIRE    ANI 
TH   OF   SEPTE 

Thcs. 

3    CABLE    FRO! 
:MBER,   1919. 

All  Other 
Insulated    Rubber 
Wire  and     Manu- 

Cable.      factures. 

Value.        Value. 

'"im       "66A()3 

349 

311              113 

2,484 

12.611           5,363 
28,164           9,986 

:::::.'.■    ■■■241' 
::::::■    ■■■■766 

17,287         24,631 
6,319            4,286 

'■■l^,i25        ■■6'o:637 
...:...                173 

M   THE 

EXIORTED  TO- 

.Auto- 
mobile. 

Value. 

$5,000 
129,161 
192,511 

"4'l',3i7    • 
1,384 
12,780 

'l'5'2,584 

55,252 

"'4',486 

152 

7,594 

261,709 

"l'8,623 

All 

■$9:2.55 

9,079 
7 

■■2'7,863 

■■■■617 
12,990 

Totals. 

Eirope: 

Pairs. 

"■'192 
22,558 

3,952 
123 

1,392 

1,800 

19,810 

147,293 

"i;272 
39,574 
87,940 
29,394 
63.043 

""878 

419,221 

80 

682 

8,694 

""225 

■  ■3,626 
"3;936 

15,514 

""798 

""432 
20,638 
15 
15 
67 
229 
183 

54,546 
1,329 

""284 

Value.' 

$i3i 
29,962 

"3,747 

143 

1,323 

1.286 

16,777 

121,200 

"V,6i6 

23,967 
59,876 
27,665 
38,858 

""241 

$326,192 

$138 

746 

9,329 

""253 

"2,206 

"3:774 

12.732 

""485 

""362 
14,151 
24 
10 
52 
276 
217 

$44,705 

$1,311 

""394 

250 

309 

450 

6 

""390 

Value. 
$5,000 

261,140 
21,538 

Denmark   

. ...    $12. .104 

9.246 

'^?'1?5 

Icdand  and  Faroe  Islands 

.:.:     595 

17,155 
3,820 

^"r'tulal   '■'■"■"■ 

,.HS 

6,093 
....          289 

Russia  in  Europe 

10,787 

iwhlSand ::::::::::::;; 

Turkey  in  Europe 

....       1,910 

164,208 

2,083 

241 

Totals.  Europe   

North  America; 
Bermuda                       

.  . . .  ^7Mi2 
$99 

$41,400 

$24,463 
279 
125 
407 
755 
2,239 
291 
5,915 

"  "  144 
62 
21 

4,063 
3 
18 

8.5 

1.578 

$881,953 

""$47 
113,697 
232 
4,434 
2,217 
5,641 
54,314 
2,444 
61,338 

"'3',939 
7;i35 
13  106 
3,968 
900 
87,232 
613 
1.253 
22.028 
5,238 
7,582 

$60,937 

■"■$i4 

10,383 
599 
319 
47 

■■■i:362 

■■2:651 

32 

215 

96 

26 
3,972 
..... 

130 
32 
565 

$97,582 

$72 
■3^7:663 

60 

3,214 

209 

19,983 

■■■^,449 
219 
860 
6 
22 
18,248 
141 

■"1:176 

663 

2,767 

$192,850 

$151 

253,985 

1,308 

2:133 

685 

3,090 
19,153 

"2:424 
271 
450 
285 
405 
21,919 
134 
36 
289 
133 
2,424 

$1,691,079 
$485 

42 

canadL  "°°T". . ! ; ; ; : ; ; ; ; ; ; ; : 

CosU  Rick                               ..■.. 

;.'.'.'       1,'565 

. .    .       1  3Sfl 

6,063 

785 

PanYma"*    

.  .  . .      38,037 

151,264 

&foundIand"lnI'  Labrador; !  l ! 

....        1,077 
44 

41,661 
7:946 

16,128 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

'947 
161 

5,302 
1,816 

....      23,799 
369 

173,617 

Danish  West  Indies     

1.284 

83 

1.411 

23,983 

;■.■.■.        1,973 

8,400 

Dominican  Republic   

1,777 
....$126,152 

16,910 

Totals,  North    America. 
South  America: 

$40,450 

$3,159 

9 

811 

421 

1,282 

469 

""966 
669 

1.744 

$397,358 

$138,019 
4,359 
49,085 
17,911 
15,500 

"i2,4bi 

36,487 
52:225 

$20,654 

$22,987 

■■■'353 

157 

1,340 

73 

■■■'292 
■"■353 

$89,197 

$14,898 

■3,849 
9,320 
5,329 
1.544 
46 
2,781 

'■■'sos 

1,226 
1,412 

$319,160 

$12,627 

569 

2,908 

1,793 

3,522 

723 

238 

525 
1,340 
11,695 
1,403 

$1,091,680 

Bofivia 

4,937 

Brazil    

18.090 

80.634 

1,946 

29:728 

78 

2,913 

HIT'''  ;;::.::; 

.".'.'.'    "i!776 

525 
17,574 

Uruguay     

Venezuela    

'.'.'..     2',ih 

52,011 
59.303 

Totals,   South   America. 
Asia: 

....   $36,714 

3,225 

"5',972 

3,350 

576 

936 

48 

■93',366 
i63",659 

207,847 

11,035 
2,264 

48 

"2,976 

$3,137 

"$7,266 

3,945 

496 

896 

55 

"98,8S6 
l'3Y,975 

$243,447 
"3",998 

$9,530 

'  $3',6S7 
45 
70 

274 

46 

""266 

1,201 

""516 

$5,439 

$8,097 
747 
137 

"2,282 

$332,920 

$1,644 
18,797 

■"223 
29,557 
54,779 
24,636 

3,843 

572 
64 

$162,976 

fllfol 

683 
1,035 
1,592 
71,090 

$26,055 

■  "$396 
5,100 

"■f,3i5 

$6,805 

$4,018 
5,769 

■■■■595 

■■ii',66i 

$46,210 

$4^8:S33 

"■366 

1,711 

265 

643 

"■■256 
807 

"$S2^lT 

■■'i? 
'■■8'.626 

$14,503 

'"$659 
349 

$37,397 

■'$3:641 

7,508 

99 

1,147 

140 

ISO 

■'■■441 
32,118 

■■"495 
$45,169 

\1'2 

241 

5.771 

$40,503 

$12 
165 

7 

158 

$493,412 
$1,644 

rvr"    

12:598 

1  188 

3S:015 

Straits    Settlements              

1,225 

61,564 

Dutch    East    Indies 

3  724 

29  '23 

longkong     

4,746 

.     23  708 

157  596 

Siam      '"            

$559,158 

Oceania: 

New  Zealand 

. .    . .     54,884 

215,721 

Other    British    Oceania 

970 

German    Oceania                 

I  833 

2'  ^96 

124  745 

16,317 

4 

$12,318 

$5 

"Y,289 

57 

$11,263 

"'$781 
42 

24 

$292,981 

$'16:280 
35,164 

$21,443 

"$'l',66i 
12 

Africa: 

Belgian    Kongo    

British   West   Africa 

British    South    Africa 

$395 

'.'.'.'.'.   "54,081 

i6^:y 

109,071 
448 

$54,493 

$414,814- 

Totals,     Africa 

1,588 

$1,351 

$847 
$108,929: 

$52,289 

$1,013 

$1,008 

$15,730 

$127,446 

Totals     

702.744 

$631,150 

$2,120,477 

$136,907 

$301,315 

$650,809 

$4,440,060 
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Totals     $8,243 


SHIPMENTS  TO   NOK-CONTIOITOnS  TESBITOar 


PackiiiK. 
Value 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
'  Pairs.        Value.' 

$3,540 

11,234       $11,776 

4,703 

10,472           8,499 

{Compiled  by  the  Bun-ait  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Cotnmerce.  Departs 


nsulatcd  .Ml  Other 

Vire  and  Manufactures 

Cables.  of  Rubber.  Totals. 

Value.  Value.  Value. 

$2,104  $116,346 

8,308  114.904 

$10,412  $231,250 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  »19  (BY  MONTHS). 

Manitoba 

and      Totals  Totals 

Planta.                  Afri-      Cen-    Guay-    Matto       for  for 

1919.                       tions.    Paras,     cans,     trals.      ule.    Grosso.    1919.  1918. 

January    ....Ions     4.906     2,141            2        114          72        ...       7,235  16,084 

1-cbruary     14,079     2,701         489         100          87         ...      17,456  13,108 

March     23,680     3,?08        337        211        187        ...     28,223  17,161 

•■^pril    24,678     2,794          90        144        380        110     28,146  13,425 

.May    14,856        772        389          97        234        ...      16,348  16,288 

June     13.645     1,706        264        263        390          51      16,319  24.124 

.Fuly      17,645        121           16          82        101         ...      17,965  16,092 

.\ugust     8,221     2,594         137           74          41         ...      11,067  10,421 

.-September     10,143     3,423        312           51           11           96     14,036  5,353 

October     25,483     2,590        508         108           25         174     28.888  9.509 

tComfilen   by  The  Rubber  .Associatioit   of  .America.    7«r.> 


UNITED  KINGDOM  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

September. 


Pounds. 

UNMANUF.\CTUIiED 

Crude  rubber: 

Dutch    East   Indies 252,600 

French  West  .■Africa 91,200 

C,o\d    Coa.st    97.500 

Other    African    countries 744,600 

Peru     400 


£29,054       2,261,600       £229,243 


British    India 217.100 

Straits    Settlements    and    de- 
pendenries.    includine    Lu- 

buan     T 2,937,200 

Pederated    Malay    States 1,698,300 

Ceylon  and  dependencies 2,252.800 

Other    countries 246,300 


135,800 
158,700 
,479.900 
297.000 


5,893,800 

2.055,000 

1.551,100 

137,600 


15,452 
159,426 
30,349 


597.163 
204,081 
150,133 
13,676 


.8,670,600 


Totals,    unmanufactured. 8.670,600 

'.ulla    percha     813,900 

Ma  n  u  factubed — 
Hoots    and    fhoes.  .  .dozen  pairs  208 

i\  at  or  proofed    clothing    

NutcMinbilc   tires   and   tubes 

Vlolnrcycle   tires   and   tubes 

'.ic\rK    tires  and   tubes 


£58,744 

37 

274,314 

709 

5,305 

70 


and    reclaimed 

KACTIBED 

■oof    clothinp    . 


20.S 
EXPORTS. 
263.300 


Carriage  tires 
\utomobile  ti 
Motorcycle  ti 
Bicvcle  tires 
Other    rubber 

Totals 


7,809 


£11,363 

43,903 
11,813 

8.823 
45,214 
14.274 

144.778 
11.021 
I3.0O8 

110.838 


31,260       £339,179 


151,527 
13,146 
74,207 


24,3 

20,151 
226,946 

34,532 
138,450 
215,595 


271,109        £415,035        1.092,013       £921,444 


EXPORTS— COLOmAI,   AND   FOEEIGN. 

Unman  L'FACTUBED — 
Crude  rubber: 

To    Belgium- 757,300 

France     1.9.i0.800       £213.001       1.069,200 

Italy.  108.000  12.190  133,300 


£64,251 
115.077 
13,517 


Totals    2,180,800 


N-UFACTUBED 

and    shoes. .  .dortJH />ai 

rproof   clothing    

mbile   tires   and   tubes, 
rcycic    tires   and   tubes. 


RUBBER     STATISTICS     FOR    THE     DOMINION 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


United    States    

British   East   Indies: 

Ceylon     

Straits    Settlements 


Other   countries 


73,937 

360,149 

198 


433,500        163.951 


Totals    

Rubber,   recovered    

Hard  rubber  sheets  and  rods 

Hard    rubber    lubes 

Rubber,  powdered  and  rubber  or 


crap. 


ered. 


1,722,742 

189,417 

3,919 


131,937 
1,983 
76,102 


$714,229     1.162,613      $473,538 

$32,282        296,476        $49,307 

2,927  5,871  1,991 


16,029        315,885  19,790 

2,906  2,532  3,410 

8,154  67,300  8,246 


Totals, 

Balata     

Chicle    

Manufactured — dutiable : 

Boots    and    shoes 

Waterproofed  clothing  .... 
Belting,  hose  and  packing. 
Gloves  and   hot-water   bottle: 

Tires     

Other    manufactures     


factured  2,126,100 


$774,436 

'  $2^948 

13,126 
5,305 
43,294 


$557,934 

$i82;584 

22,528 
12,885 
24,718 


otals. 


ifactur 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  RUBBER   GOODS. 


Produce  Reexports  Produce  Reexports 

of  of  Foreign  of      of  Foreign 

Canada.         Goods.  Canada.      Goods. 

Value.           ^'alue.  Value.         Value. 


Crude   and   waste   rubber 
Manufactubed — 

Hose   ; 

Roots    and    shoes 

Clothing    


416.740 

8 

310,611 


Xr-n;-o: 


1,508 
16.51! 

$761,868 

$761,868 


3,889 

12 

426        727,521 

598 

17,536 

647 

346           22,119 

2,086 

$1,409      $962,346 

$20,419 

$114,151 

$1,409  $1,076,497 

$20,419 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 
Four  Months  Ended  .\pril. 


Quintals.' 
Unmanufactured — 
ndia    rubber    and    gutta    percha    - 
raw  and  reclaimed : 

From  Great    Britain    3.363 

India    and    Ceylon 1.263 

Straits    Settlements     8,860 

French    African    Colonics.        1,743 

Belgian    Congo    61 

Brazil     1.870 

Other 

Totals 


43,671  48,038,100 


l')6 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

I-oui  Months  Ended  April. 


India    rubber   and    siitla    perclia— 
raw   and    reclaimed: 

90 

198.000 

15.600 

61.200 

286',506 

101.400 

4,500 

153,990 

118.000 

10.400 

374.400 

2.212,200 

'.053.200 

123 

82 

34 

84 

108 

9,526 
88 

3 

1,070 

1,859) 

269  f 

2411 
5.846 

Sheets: 

4,400 

Other      kinds,      ineUidinR      hard 

13 
68 

"'255 

78 

3 

12.833 

59 

312 
985  1 
244  ( 

1.1741 
425 
111 

1 

98,400 

^••£'".:::::::::::::.::::::: 

Other  forms  

Ileltini;                 

18,700 
92,400 

Rubber  coated  f abrics— /"iprw  : 

Other    forms     

13,500 
114  31' 

Manufacturers,  n.  c.  s  : 

From    cut    sheets 

■'t'iS.'f'rT.^ce :: 

7.800 
1,284,000 
3,830,400 

7,il2,S00 

Great    Britain    

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

^v^:^'- 

Great   Britain    

United  States 

Other  countries    

Totals,     manufactured   . 

Total   imports    

3.583,396 
■;.734,656 

3,394,312 
1,433,852 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

UXMAXUFACTIRED- 

India    rubber    and    gutta    percha — 


raw  and  reclaimed: 

To   United   .States  

115  f 

Manufactured— 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha— 

^cSrsheets 

e 

Other     kinds,     including     hard 

•"o 

Tubes: 
Inner    tubes 

3 

oih.r- forms  :::::.■.:.:■.■.:■.: 

64 
35 

Rubbeicoated     'ubrics-'piec es . .    . 

Elastic    webbinK    

Clothing  and  articles  for  tr.ivcl... 
Manufactures  of  india   rubber  and 
gutta  percha,  n.  e.  s. : 

From    cut    sheets 

Elastic   fabrics 

38 

262 

3 

n 

Tires  and  tubes: 

1901 

To    Great    Britain 

971  1 

Switzerland 

British    India    and    Ceylon..   . 
Dutch    East   Indies 

'Ui 

Xrifi-n^ina  ^        ""*"  * 

Brazil     ....■.■.■.■..'■■■.■.'.■.■■■ 

Other    countries 

244  J 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

86  1 

«;p3j„                             

Egvpt 

i^-r-.;::; : 

31 

UruBuay 

Other    countries     

39.600 

126 

277,200 

12.000 
16,000 

39 

1 

78.000 
800 

20,000 

12 

12.000 

6,600 
68.800 
60  .SOO 
35,000 
45.600 
97.800 

8,400 

12 
132 
105 

94 

272 

26.400 
105.600 
99.750 
94.000 
50,400 
516.800 
2.800 

99.000 
62,700 

42 
62 

92.400 
68.200 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW    YORK. 

nPHE  KiBHER  sCR.M'  MARKET  continues  to  sliow  no  increase  in 
•I  activity.  Transactions  in  bools  and  shoes  furnished 
the  bulk  of  the  business.  The  mechanical  scrap  market 
has  been  without  incident  in  the  absence  of  all  demand  on  the 
part  of  reclaimers.  In  tires  the  only  business  has  been  between 
dealers  for  picking  purposes  and  the  salvage  of  fabric  for  the 
tire  rebuilding  trade.  Prices  in  all  grades  of  rubber  scrap  con- 
tinue strictly  nominal  and  there  is  scarcely  sale   for  any  grade. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  U5TS  DELIVERED. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic   tops    lb.  .01      @ 

Boots  and  shoes lb.  .OS-H® 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .06^  @ 

Untrimmed   arctics lb.  .05H@ 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  .01      ^ 

No.  1,  bright  fracture lb.  .23     @ 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    packing lb.  .19     @ 

No.    2    lb.  .in'A& 

Red     lb.  .10     @ 

UECHANICAU: 

Black   scrap,   mixed.    No.    1 lb.  .03  K  ^ 

No.    2 lb.  .03     @ 

Car    springs    lb.  .03  ^2@ 

Heels    lb.  .03     @ 

Horseshoe    pads    /*.  .03     @ 

Hose,    air   brake lb.  .04"^ @ 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  .01J4@ 

garden      /*.  .01  K@ 

Insulated  wire  stripjiing,   free   from  fiber lb.  .Ol'A® 

Matting     lb.  .0154® 

Red    packing     lb.  .OS<A@ 

Red    scrap.    No.    1 lb.  .09     @ 

No.    2    lb.  .0654  @ 

.10     @ 
.08     & 
TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings,    No.    1 lb.  .07     @ 

No.    2 lb.  .05     @ 

Bicycle      , lb.  .03      @ 

Standard    white   auto lb.  .03?4@ 

Standard    mixed    auto lb.  .04     @ 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    lb.  .03      @ 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  .05      @ 

SOLID — ■ 

Carriage     lb.  .04     (» 

Irony     :.lb.  .01      @ 

Truck      lb.  .03'^  @ 


.05  K 
.0354 
.03H 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW   YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  In  Xovemlier  the  spot  price  for  middling 
uplands  cotton  advanced  steadily  in  a  speculative  market 
until  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  had  reached  38.40  rents  in  the 
last  week  of  October  and  kept  going  up  till  it  reached  40.20  cents 
on  November  11,  that  being  the  highest  price  for  the  month. 
For  a  week  longer  it  kept  a  shade  under  40  cents  until  the  break 
in  the  stock  market,  when  it  dropped  suddenly  a  hundred  points, 
falling  to  38.65  cents  on  November  18.  It  then  climbed  up  again 
to  39.25  cents  on  November  22. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  market  during  November  has  under- 
gone another  great  rise,  but  now  seems  steady  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Medium  to  good  Sakellarides  is  quoted  at  75  to  80  cents ; 
upper  Egyptian  is  practically  all  sold  and  only  a  small  supply 
of  very  high  grades  is  available.  Low  grade  Sakellarides  is 
also  scarce.  The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  just  under  6,250,000 
cantars  and  though  the  total  of  Egyptian  sales  is  larger  than 
usual  it  is  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cotton  is  in  the  hands 
of  speculators. 

American-Egvpti.\n  Cotton.  The  Egyptian  from  .\rizona 
is  quoted  at  85  to  90  cents,  with  few  recent  sales  at  the  higher 
figure.  The  crop  estimate  is  now  a  little  under  50,000  bales  for 
the  season.     Ginning  is  progressing  steadily. 

Sea  Island  Cotton  is  moving  very  slowly.  The  crop  is  so 
small  that  it  is  practically  negligible,  but  average  extra  choice 
is  quoted  at  85  cents  and  both  Sea  Island  and  Arizona  long 
staple  are  a  little  ahead  of  the  Egyptian  cotton.  The  Govern- 
ment's estimate  of  the  Sea  Island  crop,  15,000  tons,  seems  lo  be 
too  high. 

Long-staple  Cotton  of  any  kind  that  can  be  used  for  tire 
fabrics  has  been  sold  to  the  end  of  1920,  so  that  no  prices  are 
quoted;  even  the  supply  of  1'4  white  cotton,  or  peelers,  is  over- 
sold, and  that  is  true  of  upper  Egyptian  also.  Spinners  of  yarn 
are  asking  $2  a  pound. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  scarcity  of  long-staple  cotton  has  practi- 
cally closed  the  market  for  tire  fabrics.     No  cord  fabrics  are  to 
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Ijc  had  as  the  supply  has  been  sold  out  lo  the  end  of  1920.  All 
yrades  oi  cotton  and  cotton  duck  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pneumatics  have  gone  up  from  35  to  40  per  cent  in  the  last  six 
nionlhs  and  the  cotton  used  in  cord  tires  now  costs  more  than 
I  he  rubber.  Even  vv'ith  inferior  substitutes  the  demand  cannot 
lie  met.     Prices  are  nominal. 

Other  F.vbrics.  The  excess  of  demand  over  supply  holds 
good  for  other  fabrics  also,  owing  to  the  general  shortage  of  the 
cotton  crop.  .All  supplies  for  next  year  are  practically  sold  out, 
which  affects  the  manufacture  of  waterproofing  materials,  of 
hose  and  Iielting,  and  also  of  sheetings  and  drills  and  ducks  for 
1920. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Nm  EMBER,    .'5,    191'*. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

lirakc   lining.   2'A    lbs.  sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion       lb.         .90     @ 

Z\i    lbs.    sq.    yd.,   brass   or   copper   inser- 

BURLAPS: 

3.'— /-ounce    100  yards  •12.50  @ 

32— 8-ounce    •13.S0  @ 

40— 7V5ounce    13.50  @ 

40— 8-ounce    13.50  @ 

40— 10-Gunce    17.75  @ 

40— IOJ4ounce    17.75  (a 

45— yi^.ounce    *16.85  @ 

45— 8-ouncc    *17.00  (3 

45— 9!^-ounce    None 


■                                       ■ 

TIRE 

FABRICS 

JENCKES 

SPINNING 

COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 

AKRON    OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  trust 
Co.  Building. 

■                                                                       ■ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch  2.0Oyard    yard'  .40     (B 

40inch  2.47-yard    •  .iZHrn 

52-inch  1.90yaril    *  .46JJ@ 

52-inch  1.95-yard    ■  .46)4  @ 

60-inch  1.52-yard    •  .60     @ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38inch  2.00-yard    enameling    duck yard*  .A2'A@ 

38-inch  1.74  yard    49     @ 

72-inch  16.66-ounce      •  .99J4  0 

72-inch  17.21  ounce     •  1.06      (O, 

mechanical: 

Hose     pound'     .72  @ 

Belting    •     .72  @ 

HOLLANDS,   M-INCH: 

Acme     yard        .30  @ 

Endurance      •     .38  @ 

Vmn    •     .46  @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch   2.35-yard    yard'     .34  @ 

40inch  2.48yard    •     .i2'A& 

37;^-inch    2.42-yard     •     .33  @ 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine   64    x    60    water-repellent \ard  '     .24  @ 

60  X  48   not  water-repellent ".  . .  .  •     .21  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton   and  wool,   36-inch,   tan 1.05  @ 

Twills    64    X    72 44  @ 

64   X    102    46  @ 

Twill,    mercerized,    36-inch 57'^^     .60 

Tweed     60  @     .70 

printed    25  & 

Plaids    60    x    48 22  @ 

56    X    44 21  @ 

Repp    45  (u)     .50 

Surface   prints   60  x   48 22yi@ 

64    X    60 25  @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN     F.\BR1CS     SPECIALLY     PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN    AND    FANCIES: 

63-inch,    3'A    to    7 yS  -ounces yard      1.30     @3.50 

36-inch,  2)4   to  5  ounces 75      (3)1.90 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING    (UNION    AND   COTTON)  : 

63-inch,    2   to   4    ounces yard         .90     @   1.85 

36-inch,    2   to   4    ounces 55     @    1.10 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED   FABRICS  : 

36-inch,    4J^    to    8    ounces yard         .65  @    1.50 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS    (cOTTOn): 

36-inch.    dH    to    5    ounces 21  @     .32 

SHEETINGS: 

40-inch.     2.35-yard     yard        .33  @ 

-10  inch,     2.50-yard     , 31  @ 

40-inch,     2.70-yard      28)4  @ 

40-inch,     2.85-yard     27  @ 

■40-inch,     3.15-yard     35  @ 

40-inch,     3.60-yard     , 25  @ 

JACKET: 

Delaware     yord  *     .30     @ 

SchuykiU    , yord  •     .37     @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard        .72ii@ 

Schappe,     36-inch     87J^@ 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

17>4-ounce   Sea    Island,   combed pound  1.80  @   2.00 

17^-ounce    Egyptian,    combed    1.80  Cuj   2.00 

1754-ounce    Egyptian,    carded    1.80  w>   2.00 

17J4-ounce,  Peelers,  combed   180  @   2.00 

17>4-ounce   Peelers,   carded    1-10  @   1.^0 

•Nominal. 

THE  MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  ABNORMAL  DEMANDS  for  supplies  by  rubber  goods  man- 
ufacturers and  the  paint  industry,  together  with  the  strikes 
of  steel  makers,  coal  miners  and  longshoremen,  have  produced 
an  unprecedented  shortage  in  all  lines.  In  practically  every  line 
products  are  back-ordered  several  months  and  spot  stocks  are 
extremely  low. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  certain  earths,  clays  and 
fillers,  possibly  as  substitutes.  It  has  been  impossible  to  supply 
some  of  these  lines  for  the  reason  that  production  has  been 
limited. 

.\nii.ine  Oil.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  During  the 
past   monlh   prices  have  advanced   three  cents  per  pound. 
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Bakvies.  The  mills  arc  luriiiiig  out  approximately  their  max- 
imum production  in  spite  of  adverse  labor  i-onditions.  Kuropean 
lompetition  is  cxperled  as  soon  as  normal  trade  relations  are 
resumed. 

Benzol.  The  sleel  workers'  strike  reduced  the  hciizul  output 
to  16  per  cent  of  normal  and  now  if  the  strike  of  tlie  bituminous 
miners  is  not  promptly  terniinaled,  proiluriion  will  cease.  No 
spot  stock  is  available. 

Litharge.  The  demand  very  nnich  exceeds  the  producing 
capacity  and  this  condition  may  continue  indefinitely. 

LiTHOPONE.  The  demand  is  record  breaking  and  certain  mak- 
ers have  been  inclined  lo  advance  prices.  This  tendency  has. 
for  the  present,  however,  lieen  overruled  and  ibc  price  remains 
steady. 

SfBLiMED  Lead.  The  manufacturers  repori  ihe  demand  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  supply.  The  price  remains  steady  at 
about  8J4  cents. 

Sui.FHUR.  There  is  a  uniform  demand  from  consumers  and 
prices  are  reasonable  and  steady. 

Whiting.  The  importation  oi  chalk  has  been  in  an  unsettled 
condition  owing  to  British  labor  disturbances.  For  this  reason 
the   strong   demand  prevents   accumulation  of  stocks. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  mills  are  operating  24  hours  per  day,  but 
are  unalile  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is  particularly  notable 
on  the  part  of  makers  of  automobile  tires.  Prices  remain  un- 
changed. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

November  25,  1919. 
Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCELERATOBS,    ORGAKIC. 

.Accelerator,    N.    C.    C lb.  $0.50  @ 

Accelerene,  New  York lb.  4.75  @ 

Accelemal     lb.  .55  g 

Aldehyde   ammonia  crystals lb.  1.15  @   1.25 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .32  @ 

Excellerex    lb.  .65  (S      .75 

H..vai»     'lylene    tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.05  @    1.15 

Paraphenylenediamine     lb.  2.50  @2.75 

Thiocarbanilide   lb.  .55  @ 

ACCELERATOaS,     INORGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb,  .10!4  @ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)     lb.  .08'4@ 

sublimed   white    (bbls.)    lb.  .0&'A@ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .09  @ 

Lime,   flour    , lb.  .02  @     .02^4 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .09 M  @      .iO'A 

sublimed  lb.  .10  (3 

imported     lb.  .14  m      .15 

Magnesium,    carbonate     lb.  .12J4@ 

calcined    heavy     (Thistle) lb.  .11  @ 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  .35  @ 

Magnesium  oxide  lb.  .25  @ 

Magnesite  /(,.  .04  @ 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  2S  per  cent  (bbls.) ;;,.  .0.3  @ 

glacial,   99  per  cent    (carboys) lb.  .12  @ 

Cresylic    (97%    straw    color) gal,  .SO  @ 

(95%     darl()     gal.  .75  @ 

Muriatic,  20  degrees   cwt.  1.7S  @   2.00 

Nitric,  36  degrees   /(,.  .06  @     .06"/^ 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    ton  20.00  (gi 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic    soda.    76    per   cent    (bbls.) lb.  .05  @ 

•Soda    ash    (bbls.)     i/,,  .03K<a 

COLORS. 
Black; 

Hone,    powdered     ;t.  .05  @ 

granulated    /fc.  .09  @ 

tarbon    black    (sacks,    factory) lb  13  @ 

Ivory  black    ,b.  jg     @       jq 

La-nplack    ...      ;(,.  ,5     ^ 

O''  ^"'"blp  anilme  ,t.  ,.25     @ 

Rubber   black    /j  .07'A@ 

Blue: 

g°''*'?     lb.         .25      @     .35 

^sian     ,b_  65     ^      75 

Ultramarine     ih  ,»     k     ''J, 


Iron    oxide    

Sienna,  Italian,  raw  and  bu 
Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burn 
Vandyke     


Chrome,  light    lb. 

medimn    Jb. 

dark   lb. 

commercial    lb. 

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) lb. 

Ued: 


Antimony,   golden   sulphuret   of    (casks) lb. 

golden   sulphuret    (States) lb. 

red  sulphuret    (States)    lb. 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb. 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb. 

Indian     lb. 

Toluidine  toner   lb. 

Iron  oxide,  reduced   grades    t lb. 

pure    bright    lb. 

Spanish    


Oil  soluble 


.lb. 


lilion,    English,   pale 

artificial    

English    quicksil 


Lithopone,     domestic      . .    . . 
Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) 

Rubber-makers*    white    

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead    (Ics^ 


(States)      lb. 

Azo,     ZZZ,     lead    free     (less    carload    fac- 
tory)       lb. 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded   (less  carload 

factory)       lb. 

Z.     810%     leaded     (less    carload 
factory    lb. 


Chrome,    light    and    medu.m .' '. :".  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.'.'.','.'.'.. 

lb 
lb 

Oil     soluble   aniline 

lb 

COMPOTTNDING    INGREDIENTS. 

Ammonia    carbonate,     powdered 

....lb. 

Barium,  carbonated,   piecipil^ited    

...ion 

Ih 

Barvtes    mfre     white «""" 

Barytes    off  color 

Blanc    fixe 

lb 

Chalk,  precipitated,     extra     light 

.,,,lb. 

Shawnee 

Cork  flour  .  .fr..! ..■.■.■.■.■.::: i.' i.' i.' .i .•.:.■. : 

Ih 

Fossil   flour    (powdered)    '..;..■...' '. 

....lb. 

Diatomite     

Glue     high    grade 

....lb. 

Ih 
.     ..Ih. 

low     grade 

lb 

Graphite,    flake    (40'0-pound    libl.) 

....lb. 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bijls.)     

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) 

....lb. 
...t^n 

Ih 

Fumice     stone,     powdered     (bbl.) 

....lb. 

Starch,  powdered  <oni    1  carload,  bbls  ) 

^..irlna.l.    l.assl 

:;:--!<t 

•  ■  •')'" 

Inn 

Columbia 

ciirl 

gilders                                                               .    ..ciut. 

Paris,    wiiite.    .American 

lb 

Wood    flour.    American 

lb 

.09M 
.09)2 
.lOM 


M8 

@ 

■  li'Am   -14 

25.00 

35.00 

@ 

65.00 

.07 

@ 

.04 

37.50 

040.00 

18.00 

@  20.00 

37.00 

@40.00 

.04 

@ 

.04 

1 

.05 

@     .OSli 

8.50 

@  20.00 

'^■'' 

©23.50 

25.00 

85.00 

.80 


.70  @ 
.03^5  @ 
.01  ^^i® 


IHKK     1,     lOl*'.] 
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5.(10 

@ 15.50 

4..SII 

@  15.00 

.09 

7.50 

<a 

.03  H@ 

.14 

@ 

None 

None 

None 

HINEEAI.    RUBBEB. 

Gilfonitc     ton  47.50 

Gcnasco   (carloads,    factory)     ton  55.00 

(less  carloads,   factory) ton  57.00 

Hard    hydrocarbon    (on  30.00 

K-.\     (OB  110.00  «. 

K.  M.   R ton  '40.00  @ 

^f.    R.    X (on  lOO.OO  (8 

I'ioneer,  carload,    factory    ton  55.00  C* 

less    carload,    factory ton  57.00  @ 

Kavcn    M.    R (on  .50  m 

Kcfined    Elalerite     (on  175.00  @ 

Richmond     ton  75.00  c* 

No.    64    ton  44.00  @ 

-'18/320   M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00  @ 

Kobertson,    M.    R.   Special    (carloads,    factory) ton  80.00  @ 

M.   R.   (carloads,  factory) ton  55.00  @ 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) ;i>.  .05  @ 

OILS 

I  .stor     \o     1,   L     s     r                                                      lb.  .22yi@ 

No    3    U    S    P                                                      lb.  .18^@ 

ni     refined     \rgo                                                                 cwt.  23.56  ® 

t  on                                  ,                                                            lb.  .22  @ 

erine    (98   per  cent)                                                           lb.  .21  (g 

tcrok                                                                                        lb.  .55  @ 

~ced    raw    (carloads)                                                     gat.  1.90  @ 

i^ee  i   compound                                                              gal.  *85  @ 

liii    (Niger)                                                                         lo.  .nyi® 

iiuit                     ,                                                                 lb.  .23  @ 

rolatunl                                                                                            lb.  .06  @ 

-oleum    (.rcase                                                                        lb.  .04K@ 

I  inc    steam  distilled                                                            gal.  1.28  @ 

Kjjiesccd    refined                                                                      gal.  .21  (^ 

blown                                                                     lb.  .21  @ 

Kosin                                                                                       bbl.  18.00  @ 


EESIliS   AND   PITCHES 
C  antelh     Luni 


Rosin  bbl. 

gnniilited  lb. 

fused  lb. 

Rosin      K  bbl. 

shellac,    tint,    orange  lb. 

SOLVEMTS. 

.\celone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) /()., 

methyl    (drums)     gal. 

Benzol,    water    white j gal. 

Beta-naphthol,  resublimed     lb. 

ordinary    grade    lb. 

(arbon  bisulphide     (drums)      ' lb. 

tetrachloride     (drums)      lb. 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal. 

73    @    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

68  @   70  degrees  (.steel  bbls.) gal. 

Solvent     gal. 

V.  M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gai. 

Tnluol,    pure     gal. 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal. 

wood gal. 

Osmaco    reducer    gal. 

Nvlol,    pure     gal. 

commercial     gat. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

White    '.'.'..... lb. 

Urown     ib. 

I'.rown    factice    lb. 

White    factice    lb. 

I'aragol  sift  and   medium    (carloads) cwt. 

hard    ..cart. 

VULCANIZING     INGHEDIENTS. 

I.  ad.    black    hyposulphite    (Black    Hypo) lb. 

't'.tnge    mineral,    domestic lb. 

'    U.hur   chloride    (drums) lb. 

llhur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt. 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt. 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt. 

'ri:c   also   Colors — .Antimony.) 

WAXES. 

\\'a.x,  beeswax,    while                       ,  lb 

ceresin     white  .     lb 

carnauba  lb. 

ozokerite,  black  lb. 

grien  Jb 

Montan  lb 

substitute  lb 

parafKnc    itfiiied  118/120  m  p     (cises)               lb 

123/125   m.   p.    (cases) ll>. 

128/130  m.   p.   (cases) lb. 


(S  57.50 

@ 

@ 


.24J^@ 
None 
None 


.10>^@ 
.11  @ 
.15     @ 


FOREIGN  CUSTOMS  CHANGES. 

BELGIUM. 

p  LiiBKR    may    lie    exporlid    from    liclgium    without   an    export 
■*•  »■   license.     This  ruling  betanie  efTective  September  19,  1915. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark  has  removed  the  e.\port  prohibition  as  regards 
motor  vehicles  complete,  including  covers  and  lires,  but  not 
ihat  against  the  exportation  of  separate  tires.  Medical  hand 
syringes  and  thermometers,  bandaging  materials  and  vulcanized 
fiber  may  also  be  exported. 

FINLAND. 

Finland  has  placed  the  following  articles  on  the  free  list  of 
imports :  India  rubber,  gutta  pcrcha  and  balata ;  rubber  sheets 
and  other  forms  of  packing ;  automobile  lires,  cycle  and  motor- 
cycle parts  of  rubber,  pedal  and  brake  rubbers,  inner  tubing  and 
the  like ;  India  rubber  shoes,  including  goloshes ;  blocks  and 
plates  of  hard  rubber  (ebonite,  etc.),  even  in  cut  shapes;  pipes, 
strands  and  rods  in  cul  shapes,  knife  handles  and  packings  of 
hard  rubber. 

BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria  now  permits  the  importation  of  rubber  and  gulla 
percha,  goloshes  and  rubber  boots,  transmission  belting,  water- 
proof sinffs  of  any  vegetable  textiles  and  for  any  purpose,  and 
auto  trucks,  but  not  automobiles  without  the  permission  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Insurance. 

LETT  LAND. 

Lettland,  by  the  tariff  law  of  March  26-April  2,  1919,  will 
exact  ad  valorem  custoins  duties  of  5  per  cent  on  crude  gum 
and  asbestos,  and  10  per  cent  on  rubber  goods. 

THE   NETHERLANDS. 

The  prohibitions  have  been  withdrawn  against  the  exportation 
from  the  Netherlands  of  rublier,  waste  rubber,  rubber,  and  gulta 
percha  and  articles  manufacUn-ed  therefrom,  with  the  exception 
of  motor  and  cycle  tires  and  dental  rubber. 

SPAIN. 

The  export  prohibition  on  manufactures  of  rubber,  imposed 
by  an  order  of  April  24,  1915,  has  been  removed  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  the  export  of  crude  rubber  and  similar  mate- 
rials remains  prohibited.  Crude  rubber  is  being  imported  with- 
out difficulties  and  it  is  believed  that  the  export  of  rubber  manu- 
factures should  be  encouraged. 

JAPAN. 

The  e.xport  prohibition  on  crude  rubber  and  rubber  manu- 
factures in  Japan  has  been  removed. 

BRAZIL. 

In  Brazil  the  separate  states  iinpose  export  duties.  The  Stale 
of  Bahia  now  exacts  9  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  exports  of  Manga- 
beir?  and  Manii;oba  rubber. 

GERMANY. 

Germany  has  recently  established  a  free  import  list,  articles 
included  in  which  may  be  imported  without  license,  .\mong 
these  are:  rubber,  raw  or  purified;  gutta  percha,  raw  or  purified; 
balata,  raw  or  purified;  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata  scrap; 
worn  out  pieces  of  rubber;  guita  percha  and  balata  articles; 
asbestos  fiber  and  refined  asbestos;  raw  and  ground  abestos. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Czecho-Slovakia  grants  general  licenses  for  the  importation  of 
crude  rubber  and  of  rubber  and  vulcanite  goods,  technical  and 
surgical.  The  country  is  in  urgent  need  of  pneumatic  tires,  fire 
hose  and  other  rubber  goods. 


ALUM  PROHIBITED     AS  COAGULANT. 

.\him  is  forbidden  as  a  coagulant  of  rubber  lale.x  by  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  Perak,  Sclangor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pekang 
in  the  Federated  Malay  Stales.    The  regulation  reads : 

Salts  of  alum  and  other  aluminum  salts  shall  not  be  used  for 
the  coagulation  of  Hcvca  latex  or  for  the  preparation  of  rubber 
iherefroin  either  alone  or  in  admixture  with  each  other  or  in  coin- 
bination  with  any  other  substance  or  substances. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES.    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:   Hallhut,   Montreal,   Ottawa,   Ft  WUHam,  WUukip*t,   Retina,   Sukatoon,    Edmonton,    Calvary,    LrthbrWgo,    Vancouver,   Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    Now   ZciJaad,    British   West   Indies,   Newfouadaad  and  South  Africa 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ^^ 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple  and    Combination   Syringe   Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preservers  and  similar  articles 

SCHRADHI  UNIVBISAL  TIRE-PRfSSURE  GAUGES 


RETAIL  PRICK,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  91,50  BACH 

Contracted   Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Fornlshers  of  Diving   Apparatus  to  United   States  Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OIL.S 

Highest  Qualities  i  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE   ADDRESS 

JACOBITE  BOSTON  BOSTON   MASS 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ES-TABLISHED     18S5 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  No«.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRAIHCSH     8aX>RE«i 


71  Pearl  Street         241  Chestnut  Street 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRT  SPADONE.  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Tre«i. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


63  YEARS 


1856 


1919 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires   and    Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber  Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK   A  SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  -ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFIN'ED 

RUBBER 


'UUAKtK    WmilNti 


EAST     42nd      SXRBET 
MEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


r  the  manufacturer  of  rubber 
t  or  compounding  materials, 
avestigator  or  inventor — anal- 
tests,  experimental  work  in 
ly  equipped  laboratory.  More 
t  it  on  page  114. 
lERICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 
I  P»rk  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO, 

Foanded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  1900 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED  GOODS 

STANDARDIZED 


RUBBERIZING 


•  ^jrcHouc 


Edited   by   HENRY   C   PEARSON 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  4. 


JANUARY  1.  1920 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


^^^^ 


•  eO^U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles— Syringes— Surgical 
Rubber  Goods— Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves— Sponges— Sponge  Products- 
Transparent  Nipples— Tubing— Finger  Cots— Balls— 
Balloons— Toys— Novelties— Bathing  Caps— Etc. 

^ Under  These  Trade  Marks  .. . 

ydaxmitr'* 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL     CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 

Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


EXCELLEREX 

ZINC  OXIDE— LITHOPONE 

ALSO   A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

CHEMICALS,  PIGMENTS  AND  COLORS 

FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE 

Katzenbach    &    Bullock 
Compauiy 


96  William  SL 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron  Pipe 

Thread 


Every  Rubber  Manufacturer  and  Jobber  should  know 
and    have    our    prices. 


Clamp 


Improved 
Features 


DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C.  4  &  5 
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New   Year's  Qreetings  ! 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  and  a  prosperous  one! 
^M.  May  all  of  our  friends  here  and  abroad  have  the 
good  luck  to  zvish  zvisely  and  their  zvishes  be  realized. 
Thus  the  rich  promise  of  this  new  year,  to  our  industry 
and  to  the  zvorld,  zvill  be  fulfilled. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE. 


IT  IS  NO  EXAGGERATION  lo  State  that  as  a  whole,  rubber 
workers  are  better  paid,  housed  and  looked  after  than 
laborers  of  any  other  great  industry.  This  has  been  done 
wholly  through  the  initiative  of  individual  companies. 
This  will  continue  without  a  doubt,  but  it  is  to  be  aided 
and  strengthened  by  collective  effort.  This  is  forecast  by 
the  formation  of  an  Industrial  Relations  Committee  con- 
sisting of  twenty-five  firm  members  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  The  getting  together  of  the  great 
manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  views 
should  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 


AMERICAN    RUBBER    PLANTATIONS    IN    MEXICO. 


X  Tot  long  ago  there  were  150  rubber  plantations  in 
*■  ^  Mexico,  some  of  them  very  important  undertakings. 
They  were  owned  by  American  companies  with  head- 
quarters in  every  important  city  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago.  They 
owned  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  buildings, 
machinery — the  best  of  equipment.  They  had  cleared  and 
planted  great  areas  to  rubber,  cofifee,  cane  and  foodstuffs. 
They  employed  large  forces  of  natives  whom  they  housed, 
fed  and  paid  well. 

Tcnday,  that  whole  industry  has  been  destroyed,  the 
buildings  looted  and  burned,  the  plantations  given  over 
to  the  jungle,  the  laborers  scattered.  Furthermore  the 
American  superintendents  and  foremen,  such  as  were  not 
slain,  have  been  driven  from  the  country.  And  so  far 
there  seems  to  be  no  redress. 


LABOR  FAMINE  NOT  TO  BE  FEARED. 


T^ROM  MANY  WELL-iNFOR.MED  SOURCES  evidence  is  accu- 
■*•  mutating  that  manufacturers,  business  men,  bankers 
and  others  fear  a  labor  shortage.  The  era  of  spending 
that  reached  its  climax  during  the  Christmas  holidays  in- 
dicated a  feeling  on  the  part  of  laboring  men  that  money 
is  very  plenty,  that  big  wages  are  to  continue,  and  their 
jobs  secure. 

The  x\merican  Bankers'  Association  affirms  that  an 
alarming  proportion  of  our  14,000,000  foreign  born  are 
drawing  money  from  the  banks,  selling  Liberty  Bonds 
and  houses  and  are  preparing  to  return  to  Europe.  The 
estimate  made  is  that  $4,000,000,000  will  be  carried  away 
by  the  1,500,000  workers  who  are  leaving  for  home,  just 
when  the  call  for  workers  here  is  most  acute.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  plant  employing  12,000  foreign  born  men, 
45  per  cent  have  signified  their  intention  of  leaving  this 
country  and  the  superintendent  declares  that  should  even 
15  per  cent  leave,  he  would  not  know  how  to  replace 
them. 

There  is  this  to  be  remembered,  however.  We  faced 
the  severest  sort  of  labor  famine  during  the  war  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  most  of  the  factories  ran. 
There  is  to-day  a  new  force  of  workers  in  the  thousands 
of  women  who  found  congenial  and  remunerative  work 
in  many  industries.  The  United  States  is  also  better  pre- 
pared to  create  automatic  and  labor  saving  machinery 
than  is  any  country  in  the   world. 

There  is  also  the  probability  of  employing  the  plentiful 
and   cheap   labor   sup|ily   of   the    Orient.      Consider   the 
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Chinese  labor  supply  for  instance.  Already  certain 
European  publishers  of  books,  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  printing  and  binding  are  having  their  work  done  in 
China  and  done  well  and  cheaply.  This,  of  course,  is  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  cheap  labor.  Now  that  there  is 
talk  and  perhaps  danger  of  a  labor  famine  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  of  the  extremely  high  labor  wage 
here,  will  not  American  manufacturers  look  Chinaward? 
We  are  barred  by  law,  passed  in  the  interest  of  American 
labor,  from  bringing  the  Chinese  worker  here.  There  is 
no  law,  however,  forbidding  one  to  take  the  work  to 
him.  That  is  why  American  mills,  perhaps  rubber  mills, 
may  ere  long  be  operated  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  In- 
cidentally China  is  very  near  the  vast  crude  rubber  supply 
of  the  Malay  States  and  the  Dutch  Indies. 


PLANTING  HEVEA  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


WciKK  is  soing  on,  steadily  but  slowly,  in  the  direc- 
rection  of  planting  new  rubber  areas  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  particularly  in  Mindanao,  where  large 
tracts  have  been  cleared  in  the  last  20  months  to  be 
planted  to  Hezra.  This  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  J.  W. 
Strong,  representing  American  capitalists. 

There  is  a  wonderful  field  for  rubber  plantations  in  the 
southern  islands  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Philippines  would  do  well  to  discover  why  American 
capital  does  not  come  in  more  rapidly.  If  it  is  the 
fault  of  existing  laws,  surely  the  Filipinios  will  have 
them  corrected. 


"TECH'S"  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PLAN. 

A  PLAN  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  is  destined  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  manufacturers  in  general  if  it  touches  the 
popular  key-note  which  is  intended.  In  brief,  it  is  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  various  industries  of  the 
countn.-  all  the  resources  of  the  great  Boston  institution, 
its  magnificent  library,  its  consultant  staff,  experience 
and  general  knowledge,  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain 
annual  fee.  The  advantage  to  industry  is  comprehended 
in  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  most  skilled  advice 
and  ex])erience  in  the  world  in  solving  the  various  tech- 
nical problems  which  constantly  arise,  many  of  which  are 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  average  consultant.  The  idea  was 
advanced  in  connection  with  the  appeal  for  the  raising 
of  funds  which  has  been  recently  made.  The  Institute 
would  virtually  be  retained  by  the  various  industries 
which  subscribe  to  the  plan  exactly  as  though  it  were  a 
private  firm  of  consulting  chemical  engineers. 


AN  AMERICAN  RUBBER  RESERVE.. 

AYE.\R  or  more  ago  it  was  seriously  proposed  that  a 
reserve  of  crude  rubber  be  created  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  to  be  held  against  failure  of  overseas 
crops,  embargoes,  or  prohibitive  prices.     If  we  remem- 


ber rightly,  100,000,000  pounds  was  deemed  an  amount 
that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Of  course 
there  was  the  financial  handicap  of  interest  upon  the  in- 
vestment, insurance,  and  deterioration,  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  but  those  were  mere  details. 

According  to  a  report  just  issued  by  the  University  of 
California,  summarized  elsewhere,  an  even  greater  re- 
serve is  already  established.  The  report,  the  work  of 
Professor  Harvey  Monroe  Hall  and  his  colleague, 
Thomas  Harper  Goodspeeed,  relates  to  the  existence  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  "Chrysil  rubber"  in  our  western 
states,  a  supply  of  notable  value  if  the  present  sources 
fail  or  if  prices  go  to  the  $3-mark  again.  Three  hundred 
million  pounds  of  crude  rubber,  which  is  the  estimate 
all  ready  for  extraction,  would  easily  tide  us  over  a  year, 
in  which  time  we  could  doubtless  get  overseas  rubber 
again. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  RUBBER. 


PLANNING  for  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry  is 
something  that  manufacturers,  engineers  and 
skilled  chemists  are  constantly  doing.  In  the  laboratories 
of  the  great  rubber  manufactories  are  men  who  think 
in  rubber  for  years  ahead.  They  foresee  an  ever  increas- 
ing production  of  crude  rubber  which  will  make  possible 
the  fabrication  of  articles  now  undreamed  of.  It  will 
after  all  be  but  history  repeating  itself. 

The  rubber  fiber  shoe  soles  came  suddenly,  but  it  was 
thought  out  long  in  advance  of  its  debut.  Rubber  chem- 
ists and  manufacturers  waited  for  low  rubber  and  high 
leather.  The  market  was  finally  ready  for  the  fiber  sole, 
as  it  will  be  one  day  for  other  new  and  revolutionary 
rubber  products. 


HEAVY    SERVICE    TIRES. 


A  BRANCH  of  automobile  tire  production  which  is 
destined  to  increase  notably  in  the  next  year  or 
two  is  the  manufacture  of  heavy  tires,  particularly  pneu- 
matic, for  use  on  what  is  known  as  "freight  car  trucks." 

Where  in  the  past  the  railroad  did  most  of  the  "short 
haul"  business,  to-day  the  truck  is  taking  it  over  quietly 
and  efficiently.  As  fast  as  usable  roads  are  built  the 
truck  does  the  freighting.  Motor  trucks  are  already 
widely  used  in  transporting  freight  from  town  to  town 
and  from  farmer  to  market,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  shippers  to  promote  this  method  of  transportation  as 
much  as  possible.  The  motor  truck  solved  the  freight 
congestion  problem  of  the  railroads  during  the  winter 
months  of  1917  and  1918  and  they  are  already  being 
called  upon  on  a  much  larger  scale  for  the  coming 
winter. 

Once  motor  roads  parallel  railroads,  a  general  rail- 
road strike  would  be  an  impossibility,  for  automobiles 
would  care  for  the  passengers,  and  trucks  the  freight. 
The  tire  manufacturers  are  helping  toward  such  pre- 
paredness to  a  notable  degree. 
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Three    Hundred    Million    Pounds   of  Chrysil   Rubber. 


THE  Lii.Nc;  LOOKED  i-'oK  REi'iiKT  upoii  rulilier-bearing  shnibs  in 
western  America  has  appeared  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  scholarly  and 
practical  treatises  of  the  day.  It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Pro- 
fessors Harvey  Monroe  Hall  and  Thomas  Harper  Goodspeed 
of  the  University  of  California  and  is  entitled  "A  Rubber  Plant 
Survey  of  Western  North  America,"  preceded  by  a  twelve-page 
reprint  on  ecologv'  from  the  year  book  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution for  1918. 

This  covers  study  and  experiment  at  desert  and  mountain 
sta:ions  and  through  expeditions.  The  specific  work  on  rubber 
began  in  1917  when  a  chemical  laboratory  was  fitted  up  at  the 
Alpine  Laboratory  at  Pike's  Peak  to  w^ork  in  conjunction  with 
a  desert  laboratory  and  the  university  laboratory  at  Berkeley, 
California.  Here  18  genera  and  30  species  were  examined  chem- 
ically. These  were  largely  latex  plants.  Rubber  was  found  in 
25  of  the  species  examined,  but  in  most  it  was  too  minute  in 
quantity  to  be  important.     In  11   the  percentage  was  enough   to 


varietal  names.  Part  2,  relating  to  the  product  of  the  C.  naii- 
scosus,  which  is  well  named  Chrysil  rubber,  will  appeal  to  the 
rubber  manufacturer,  just  as   Part  1  appeals  to  the  botanist. 

Very  wisely,  at  the  beginning,  25  pounds  of  the  shrub  was 
sent  to  Dr.  David  Spence  to  get  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
rubber.  His  report  was  that  the  rubber  was  of  "high  grade 
and  average  quality,  not  as  good  as  the  best  fine  Para,  but  a 
great  deal  better  than  most  Africans  or  low  grade  rubbers." 

The  Chrysnthamnus.  or  "rabbit  brush,"  is  very  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  investigators  found  that  "they  range  in  altitude  from 
about  sea  level  in  some  of  the  desert  basins  to  8,000  feet  in  the 
'  southern  Colorado  mountains.  Some  varieties  occur  at  even 
higher  altitudes,  but  they  have  not  been  examined  as  to  their 
rubber  content.  The  plants  are  most  abundant  and  of  maximum 
size  in  the  Great  Basin  area,  becoming  more  and  more  scattered 
and  apparently  diminishing  in  their  percentage  of  rubber  as  we 
l)ass  from  this  center  of  distribution.  The  most  northerly  points 
from  which  we  have  taken  samples  for  analysis  are  in  eastern 
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call  for  further  work  and  in  4  it  was  high  enough  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  the  species  may  serve  for  tlie  production  of  rubber 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  main  report  apart  from  the  folder  on  ecology  is  divided 
into  three  parts: 

(1.)     The  Chrysothamnus  nauseosus,  by  Professor  Hall. 

{2.)  Chrysil,  a  new  rubber  from  Clirysolhaiitnus  nauseosus, 
by  Professors  Hall  and  Goodspeed. 

(3.)  The  occurrence  of  rubber  in  certain  West-American 
shrubs,  by   Professors   Hall   and  Goodspeed. 

In  the  first  part,  Professor  Hall,  after  a  brief  general  de- 
scription of  the  Chrysothamnus,  presents  a  key  to  the  sections 
of  Chrysothamnus  which  he  assembles  in  five  natural  groups. 
Of  these  the  C.  nauseosus  is  the  one  he  selects  as  containing 
rubber  m  sufficient  quantity  to  be  interesting.  Next  comes  a 
key  to  the  varieties  of  C.  nauseosus,  followed  by  a  synopsis  of 
the  varieties.  This  latter  is  a  complete  botanical  description  of 
22  varieties,  with  extended  notes  covering  occurrence,  habitat, 
etc.    This  part  closes  with  a  very  valuable  index  of  specific  and 


Oregon  (Redmond,  Burns,  etc.),  eastern  Washington  (Spo- 
kane), southern  Idaho,  and  southern  Wyoming  (Rawlins,  Lara- 
mie). The  best  samples  carried  only  three  per  cent  of  rubber 
and  most  of  them  ran  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  easterly 
limits  of  the  genus  are  reached  in  South  Dakota  and  western 
Nebraska;  the  southerly  limits,  in  western  Texas,  southern 
New  Mexico,  and  southern  Arizona,  with  some  possible  exten- 
sions into  Mexico,  or  at  least  into  Lower  California.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  we  find  scattered  groups  of  the  plants  as  far  west 
as  the  Coast  Range  mountains;  for  example,  San  Benito  Coun- 
ty, -Mt.  Hamilton,  Lake  County,  Trinity  County,  etc." 

.•\    very    interesting    estimate    of    what    may    be    expected    as 
lo  extracted   product   is  as   follows: 

Districts.  Pounds. 

^"o.    I — ICast    Central    California    and    adjacent    Xcvado 3,280  000 

No.  2— Mojave   desert.    California 400,000 

No.  3— Northeastern    California    and    :  djaccnt    Nevada    and 

■,,.      "J?""     1,000,000 

No.  4— \\e5t  Central   Nevada 7,680,000 

No.  5— Northern  and  Central   Nevada 23,700,000 

'"i,°-  ^^r-^J.'",'"     •, 20,000,000 

No.  7— Colorado     24,300,000 
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In  addition  to  this  there  are  numerous  other  extensive  and 
unexplored  regions  where  large  amounts  of  rubber-bearing 
shrubs  can  be  found.  The  most  promising  of  these  is  Wyoming, 
and  there  are  also  considerable  areas  in  southern  Montana,  in 
Idaho  and  in  eastern  Washington.  This  total  of  approximately 
80,000,000  pounds  can  be  increased  by  50  per  cent  by  allowing 
for  other  districts  in  these  regions  which  were  not  explored, 
and  that  with  the  other  regions  mentioned  would  bring  the 
total  well  up  to  300,000,000  pounds. 

It  should  be  noted  by  the  way  that  the  Chrysothamnus  is 
not  a  lalex  producing  plant.  The  rubber  is  found  in  the  indi- 
vidual cells  of  the  shrub,  as  in  guayule.  Like  guayule  also  it 
is  found  principally  in  the  parenchymatous  elements  of  the  cor- 
tex. It  may  also  be  noted  that  rubber  does  not  appear  to  be 
laid  down  during  the  first  year  of  growth  of  a  tissue,  and, 
indeed,  unless  present  in  large  amount,  is  not  readily  detected  • 
by  the  histological  method  in  portions  of  the  plant  less  than 
three  or  four  years  old. 

Shrubs  of  interest  as  possible  rubber  producers  are  usually 
of  good  size,  measuring  three  to  eight  feet  high  and  about  as 
broad.  The  rubber  is  present  for  the  most  part  in  the  inner 
bark  of  the  stems,  and  those  portions  in  average  mature  plants 
will  weigh  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  An  exceptionally  large 
plant  found  near  Lone  Pine,  California,  weighed  60  pounds 
exclusive  of  the  twigs,  and  shrubs  weighing  20  to  40  pounds 
are  not  rare.  This  is  partly  because  the  plants  reach  the 
maximum  size  only  under  favorable  conditions  and  partly 
because  they  are  frequently  burned  or  cut  off  near  the  base, 
after  which  new  stems  shoot  up  only  to  be  again  destroyed 
before  reaching  maturity. 

Another  shrub  that  is  treated  at  length  is  the  Haplopappus, 
which  contains  considerable  more  rubber  than  the  Chrysotham- 
nus,  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  The  product  is,  however,  soft  and 
resinous. 

A  brief,  even  of  the  briefest,  of  the  many  lines  of  investiga- 
tion, the  chemical  analyses  and  the  microscopical  examinations, 
is  out  of  the  question  here,  so  comprehensive  is  the  work. 

In  conclusion  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  carried 
farther  and  that  the  cultural  possibilities  of  these  interesting 
shrubs  will  be  fully  investigated  and  at  an  early  date. 


PEACE  PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  CONFERENCE. 

THE  International  Trade  Conference  held  in  October  at  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  the  subsequent  tour  of  the  foreign 
delegates  to  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States 
has  accomplished  much  toward  the  desired  restoration  of  world 
commerce,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  program  may  now  be  framed 
which  will  help  Europe  to  regain  her  feet  commercially  and 
industrially. 

America  now  knows  the  needs  of  her  allies  in  raw  materials, 
food  and  machinery,  and  the  action  taken  at  Atlantic  City  indi- 
cates that  their  needs  will  be  met.  America  also  appreciates 
more  fully  that  American  prosperity  is  bound  up  in  European 
prosperity,  for  Europe  cannot  pay  even  the  interest  on  the  debt 
she  owes  us  unless  she  can  be  restored  to  production.  The 
whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  business  proposition  of 
enormous  proportions  to  be  handled  in  a  business  way,  with 
credit  as  the  base. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed  to  make  effective  the 
purpose  of  the  conference.  An  international  meeting  will  be 
held  in  1920,  after  which  the  gatherings  will  be  biennial.  Ap- 
proval -was  given  to  the  Edge  Bill,  recently  passed,  authorizing 
financial  assistance  in  Europe,  and  also  to  effective  investments 
in  foreign  credits  against  which  debentures  of  American  com- 
panies may  be  issued. 

England  asks  only  for  an  opportunity  to  purchase  in  America 
certain   commodities   for   which   she   can   pay.     Belgium,   which 


IS  recovering  rapidly  from  the  war,  asks  for  credit  to  enable  her 
to  buy  here.  France  and  Italy  have  the  most  pressing  needs, 
and  their  request  is  for  long  time  loans. 

GOODRICH  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORT  BUREAU. 

Prompted  by  a  growing  demand  for  highway  information  and 
charts  from  highway  transportation  engineers  and  advocates,  the 
National  Touring  Bureau  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
announces  that  its  scope  of  operation  will  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  dissemination  and  distribution  of  all  highway  transport 
data. 

Henceforth  it  will  be  known  as  the  Goodrich  Travel  and 
Transport  Bureau.  Through  its  country-wide  organization  of 
branches,  depots  and  dealers  the  bureau  has  distributed  upwards 
of  150,000,000  pieces  of  touring  information  to  the  motoring 
public.  During  1919  it  distributed  nearly  5,000,000  state  highway 
maps. 

Raymond  Beck,  who  acted  as  field  engineer  of  the  United 
States  Highways  Transport  Committee  during  the  war,  has  been 
chief  of  the  bureau  since  its  inception  in  1911. 

A  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  bureau  to  make 
American  highways  100  per  cent  efficient  by  keeping  them  open 
this  winter. 

A  booklet  has  been  prepared  on  the  subject  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  state  and  county  highway  engineers  and  commis- 
sioners. It  shows  that  the  snow  problem  can  be  solved  in  two 
ways  or  by  a  combination  of  both,  consisting  of  drift  prevention 
and  snow  removal  methods. 


TIRE   BUSINESS   TO   EXCEED   A  BILLION   DOLLARS  IN   1920. 

G.  W.  Yeoman,  treasurer  of  the  Continental  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  a  director  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory 
Manufacturers'  Association  believes  it  is  likely  that  the 
production  of  passenger  automobiles  for  1920  will  be  near  the 
2,000,000  mark,  while  the  output  of  commercial  motor  vehicles 
will  be  about  300,000.  He  also  asserts  that  there  will  be  nearly 
8,000.000  power  driven  vehicles,  including  both  passenger  and 
commercial  cars,  in  actual  use  by  the  dawn  of  the  new  year. 

This  estimate  approximately  coincides  with  the  deductions 
of  others  in  a  position  to  know,  and  from  it  the  probable  tire 
demand  for  the  year  can  be  readily  computed. 

With  8,000,000  motor  cars  in  operation,  some  40,000.000  tires 
will  be  in  use  and  will  be  required  annually.  To  these  must 
be  added  8,000,000  tires  required  for  the  original  equipment  of 
2,000,000  new  cars  and  2,000.000  more  which  will  be  needed 
for  spares  within  the  year.  The  300,000  new  trucks  will  require 
1,200,000  tires  for  original  equipment  and  300,000  more  for 
spares.  ."Ml  told  it  appears  that  the  1920  tire  demand  may  reach 
51,500,000  tires  valued  at  some  $1,287,500,000. 
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Making   Arctics   by   Machinery. 


AFTER  SEVERAL  YEARS  of  experimemiiig  a  process  of  making 
cloth  arctics  by  machinery  after  the  manner  of  manu- 
facturing leather  shoes,  has  been  perfected.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  machine  over  the  hand  method  are  a  lower  produc- 
tion Cost  per  pair,  sturdier  and  more  nearly  standard  shoes,  less 
waste  and  greater  output,  all  of  which  have  been  so  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  rubber  shoe  factories  are  beginning 
to  change  over  to  the  machine  method. 

In  order  that  the  difference  between  hand  and  machine  manu- 
facture may  be  clearly  brought  out,  the  lime-honored  hand 
system  is  briefly  described. 

THE  HAND  METHOD. 

A  prevailing  type  of  one-buckle  arctic  consists  of  twenty 
parts:  the  insole,  rag  sole,  filler,  outsole,  heel  lift,  lining  (usually 
of  wool  or  rteece)  joining  strip  or  piping,  toe  cap,  rag  heel, 
cloth  heel,  fo.xing,  gum  inner  vamp,  friction  inner  vamp,  quarter 
and  vamp  facing,  heel  strip,  bacl<  stay,  quarter  stay,  cord  buckle 
strap  and  buckles.  A  team  of  three  men  is  the  usual  complement 
for  making  this  shoe  although  individual  makers  frequently 
construct  the  arctic  from  start  to  finish. 

All  of  the  inside  pieces,  such  as  the  insole,  rag  sole,  etc.,  are 
coated  with  cement,  the  wool  linings  are  joined  at  the  seams 
with  "i-inch  piping,  the  quarter  is  edged  with  cord  and  the 
buckles  put  on  by  girls  in  the  make-ready  department  or  stock 
cage  for  the  team  workers ;  individual  makers  prepare  their 
own   work. 

At  the  start  of  the  operation  the  first  maker  "lasts  over"  the 
lining  to  the  insole,  applies  the  heel  lift,  friction  toe  foxing,  rag 
filler  and  gum  inner  \amp.  The  shoe  then  passes  to  maker 
number   uvu,    u  l.u   cun.pletes   the   construction   of   the   upper   by 


PREPARINf7    THE    UpPER    AND    MoLMNG    THE    OUTSOLE. 
Right   to   left:   The    (jirl    i?   rolling    the    foxinit   on    the   assembled   upper. 
Machines  on  the  bench  are   Singer  se-ving  machine,  cementing  machine   for 
the  edges  of  the  npper.  "stitcher"   for  the   foxing,  and 


putting  on  the  rag  heel,  cloth  heel,  and  the  facings,  which  are 
applied  separately,  it  will  be  noted,  and  joined  at  the  sides. 

Maker  number  three  finishes  the  .shoe  by  "stitching"  (a  term 
used  for  running  a  serrated  roller  around  the  edges  of  the 
foxing  and  outsole  to  bind  them  together)  the  foxing,  putting 
on  the  gum  toe  cap,  and  rolling  on  the  outsole.  After  the  shoes 
are  vulcanized,  tliey  are  stripped  from  the  lasts  in  the  packing 
room   and   the  surplus  lining  trimmed  oflf. 

THE  MACHINE  METHOD. 

The  first  difference  in  the  machnie  method  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  United  .Shoe   Machinery  Co.  is  that  the  upper 


instead  of  being  built  on  tlie  last,  piece  by  piece,  is  made  up 
complete  before  lasting,  the  same  as  the  upper  of  a  leather 
or  tennis  shoe.     Thus  the  top  is  completely  titled  to  the  last. 

The  construction  of  the  upper  is  similar  except  that  the  lin- 
ings follow  the  same  lines  as  the  facings  and  are  made  to  fit 
exactly,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  trimming  after  vulcaniza- 
tion. The  gum  foxings  are  placed  on  the  upper  before  lasting 
as  follows :  the  heel  foxing  is  placed  on  the  quarter  and  rolled 
by  machine ;  ihe  quarter  is  then  stitched  to  the  vamp  on  a  Singer 
sewing    machine,    after    which    the    toe    foxing    is    applied    so 
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that  it  overlaps  the  heel  foxing  at  the  sides.  The  edges  of  the 
top  are  cemented  by  machine  in  one  operation,  and  it  is  ready 
for  lasting. 

An  insole  of  fiber  board  or  composition  material  is  generally 
used,  although  the  ordinary  sole  of  "rag"  and  cloth  answers 
the  purpose,  provide  1  the  rag  is  compounded  with  plenty  of 
fibrous  material  to  make  it  stiff.  A  rag  filler  smaller  than  the 
insole  is  cemented  to  it  by  an  insole  cementing  machine  and 
molded  to  the  shape  of  the  last  on  a  molding  machine  similar 
to  that  used  to  mold  oulsoles  of  leather  shoes. 

Wooden  lasts  bottomed  with  a  sheet  of  metal  perforated  with 
holes  at  the  ball,  shank  and  heel  are  used,  but  any  style  of 
wooden  or  metal  last  can  be  adapted  to  the  method.  A  tacking 
machine  fastens  the  insole  to  the  last  by  inserting  a  tack  in  each 
of  the  three  holes  for  temporary  purposes.  The  insole  and  the 
upper  are  then  assembled  on  an  assembling  machine,  which 
tacks  the  upper  to  the  last  at  a  point  just  above  the  heel  foxing 
and  lasts  over  the  heel.  Thus  the  upper  is  held  firmly  in  place 
on  the  last,  and  the  large  lining  of  the  hand-made  arctic  be- 
comes unnecessary.  The  small  tack  hole  just  above  the  foxing 
in  no  way  impairs  the  waterproof  qualities  of  the  shoe,  as  it 
closes  during  vulcanization. 

The  shoe  then  passes  to  the  "pulling  over"  machine,  which 
pulls  or  lasts  over  the  upper  at  the  forepart  after  which  the 
hand-method  lasting  machine  or  "niggerhead"  fastens  the  upper 
securely  to  the  insole  by  inserting  a  line  of  tacks  about  ^-inch 
from  the  edge.  The  upper  has  previously  been  cementd  along 
the  edge,  so  the  machine  arctic  is  both  nailed  and  cemented. 
The  thickness  of  the  upper  corresponds  to  the  gage  of  the  filler, 
consequently  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  is  smooth.  Even  the  most 
experienced  hand   laslcrs   cannot   always   avoid   the  bunches  and 
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lumps  at  tlic  toe  and  heel.  A  machine  known  as  a  "pounder" 
finishes  off  the  bottom,  bufting  away  the  rough  edges  and  re- 
moving the  three  lacks  which  hold  the  insole  to  the  last.  A 
different  type  of  cementing  machine  cements  the  bottom,  and 
the  shoes  are  dried  on  racks  before  the  oulsole  is  applied. 

The  outsole  is  put  on  by  a  recently  invented  sole-laying  ma- 
chine. By  working  a  foot  lever  a  cushion  consisting  of  layers 
of  vulcanized  rubber  presses  the  sole  on  the  shoe  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  vise.  The  cushion  of  rubber  applies  uniform,  direct 
pressure  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  sole  and  envelopes  it  so 
that  it  can  be  used  for  rolled  and  semi-rolled  edge  outsoles.  A 
machine  "stitcher"  linishes  off  the  job.  and  the  shoe  is  ready 
to  be  vulcanized. 

Manufacturers  have  found  thai  the  yield  of  ".seconds"  from 
machine-made  arctics  is  much  lower  than  from  the  hand-made 
product.  Uniform  pressure  of  machine  rolling  on  the  foxings 
and  outsole  is  responsible  for  this,  as  blistering  owing  to  light 


The  man   is  apnlyint;  the  outsole  on  a  sole  layini 
is    the   machine    for   cementing   the    insole.      Shoes    on    the    rack    are    ready 
to  be  outsoled. 

rolling  has  been  eliminated.  The  two,  four  and  six-buckle  arctics 
involve  no  new  problems  of  manufacture,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  construction  of  the  upper.  The  same  lasts  are 
used  with  an  ankle  piece  fastened  on. 

This  is  the  first  process  in  the  history  of  the  rubber  shoe 
business  by  which  arctics  have  been  made  by  machinery.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  further  developments  in  this  field. 
for  the  introduction  of  machinery  will  undoubtedly  make  for 
standardization  and  increased  production  in  rubber  shoes  of 
all  varieties. 

NUMBER     CF      EMPLOYES,     TOTAL     PRODUCTION      AND     CRUDE 
RUBBER    CONSUMED    IN    THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    1917-1918. 

The  request  <if  The  Rubber  Association  of  America  for  informa- 
tion was  answered  this  year  by  only  103  out  of  452  manufacturers, 
but  these  represented  7i  per  cent  of  the  rubber  output  in  1917; 
the  same  percentage  is  therefore  employed  in  estimating  the  totals 
for  1918.  The  number  of  employes  reported  by  the  minority 
was  151,078  in  1917  and  148.787  in  1918  a  diminution  of  3,896 
or  1.88  per  cent.  Applying  this  percentage  to  the  total  number 
reported  in  1917  gives  203,818  as  the  total  number  of  employes 
in  1918. 

The  103  manufacturers  sold  $819,159,105  worth  of  goods  as 
compared  with  $654,948,376  in  1917,  an  increase  of  26.4  per  cent. 
Applying  the  same  method  to  the  computation  of  the  total  sales 
we  obtain  $1,122,135,760  as  the  estimate  for  1918  compared  with 
the  $895,816,248  reported  for  1917.  It  inay  be  noted  that  the 
product  of  the  103  .in  1918  is  very  nearlv  equal  to  the  total  product 
of  1917. 


The  total  amount  of  crude  rubber  used  in  1918,  322,606,605 
pounds,  was  only  a  little  over  5  per  cent  more  than  the  306,113.652 
pounds  consumed  in  1917.  About  an  eighth  less  rubber  was  used 
for  casings  under  6  inches,  140,021,023  pounds  instead  of  162,- 
643,482  pounds  in  1917,  while  the  quantity  put  into  solid  tires 
doubled,  50,024,166  pounds  instead  of  25,055,673  pounds  in  1917, 
while  that  employed  for  other  tires  and  tire  sundries  increased 
by  two-fifths,  14,221,023  pounds  as  compared  with  9,983,195. 

While  the  total  amount  of  rubber  used  for  tires  increased 
slightly,  237,168.347  pounds  in  1918  and  233,386,796  pounds  in 
1917,  the  quantity  used  for  other  rubber  goods  was  greater  rela- 
tively, so  that  the  proportion  of  rubber  for  tires  was  a  shade 
under  three-fourths  of  the  total  in  1918  instead  of  a  little  above 
as  in  1917.  The  increase  in  boots  and  shoes  was  about  a  sixth, 
31.468.843  pounds;  that  in  mechanical  goods  very  slight,  22,101,528 
pounds  and  tjiat  in  other  products  almost  a  third,  31,897,887 
pounds. 


BRITISH  COTTON  TRADE  DEALS. 

With  regard  to  the  recent  cotton  trade  deals,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  the  connection  of  some  of  the  moving  spirits  with  the 
rubber  industry.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  has  its  own  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  Lancashire, 
so  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  it  is  closely  concerned  with 
the  Amalgamated  Cotton  Trust  which  was  formed  in  October, 
1918,  to  acquire  certain  mills.  The  first  report  of  this  company, 
issued  in  November,  showed  a  profit  of  £114,416.  This  trust 
owns  twenty  mills  and  is  linked  up  through  one  or  another 
of  its  directors  with  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the  Tyre 
Investment  Trust  and  the  Austin  Motor  Co. 

A.  L.  Ormrod,  who  is  on  the  board's  financial  advisory  com- 
mittee, is  chairman  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  W. 
T.  Glover  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  a  director  of  the  Tyre  Invest- 
ment Trust,  while  Wilfrid  Dawson,  also  on  the  committee,  is 
a  director  of  the  Dunlop  company  and  of  the  Tyre  Investment 
Trust.  Harvey  du  Cros,  a  director  of  the  Amalgamated  Cotton 
Trust,  is  director  of  the  Austin  Motor  Co.,  while  another  di- 
rector, S.  W.  Copley,  is  the  owner  of  a  small  rubber  works 
among  his  various  other  and  more  important  interests.  That 
South  African  mining  and  finance  are  in  the  cotton  mill  trans- 
fer is  seen  by  the  names  of  A.  R.  Stephenson,  manager  of 
Barnalo  Brothers,  and  S.  B.  Joel. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sellers  of  the  concern  recognize  that 
increased  capital  is  necessary  in  order  to  finance  the  business 
at  the  present  high  price  of  materials  and  that  building  exten- 
sion will  cost  far  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

REACTIONS     OF     ACCELERATORS     DURING     VUL- 
CANIZATION." 

Hy  C.   IV.  Bedford  and  iriiificld  Scott. 

THE  HIGHEST  POWERED  ORG.\Nic  .\CCELER-\T0RS  known  to-day  are 
the  carbon  bisulphide  reaction  products  of  strong  organic 
bases.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  piperidine  salt  of 
piperidyl-dithiocarbamic  acid. 

Due  to  the  strong  basic  nature  of  piperidine.  this  salt  is  stable 
and  may  be  isolated  as  such.  Strong  aliphatic  bases  such  as 
dimethylamine  also  give  stable  dithiocarbamates  which  are  very 
powerful  accelerators. 

Thiocarbanilide,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  used  com- 
mercial accelerator,  is  formed  by  the  same  mechanism  of  reaction, 
there  first  being  formed  the  aniline  salt  of  phenyl-dithiocarbamic 
acid. 

This  aniline  salt  is  extremely  unstable  due  to  the  weak  basic 
properties  of  aniline  and  cannot  be  isolated  as  such.  The  am- 
monium salt  of  this  phenyl-dithiocarbamic  acid  may  be  isolated 

'Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Paper  read 
before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,    September  2  to  6,    1919. 
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but  decomposes  on  standing.    The  metallic  salts  of  dithiocarbamic 
acids  are  much  more  stable  according  to  Krulla.= 

The  aniline  salt,  by  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  produces 
thiocarbanilide. 

The  stable  dithocarbamates  above  mentioned  lose  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  a  similar  manner  when  heated  to  the  temperatures 
used  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber  and  produce  thiourea  deriva- 
tives. It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  they  may  function  as 
curing  agents  in  the  same  manner  as  thiocarbanilide. 

Andre  Dubosc'  has  stated  that  thiourea  derivatives  can  "furnish 
in  a  colloidal  state  all  the  sulphur  necessary  for  vulcanization." 
In  checking  up  this  statement  it  appeared  at  first  that  Dubosc 
was  correct,  but  the  cures  obtained  were  soon  shown  to  be  due 
to  free  sulphur  present  as  an  impurity  in  the  accelerator  used. 
Pure  thiocarbanilide  and  pure  dithiocarbamates  do  not  vulcanize 
rubber  in  the  absence  of  free  sulphur  either  in  a  pure  gum  or 
high  zinc  oxide  stock.  We,  therefore,  are  unable  to  agree  with 
this  investigator  that  the  sulphur  of  such  compounds  is  avail- 
able for  vulcanization. 

There  are  some  dithiocarbamates  which  liberates  the  free  base 
by  a  heat  decomposition,  such,  for  example,  as  the  liberation  of 
dimethylamine  by  heating  its  carbon  disulphide  reaction  product 
Since  these  free  bases  are  evidently  good  curing  agents,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  function  as  accelerators  after  being  liberated 
by  a  heat  decomposition  of  the  dithiocarbamates.  It  is.  however, 
not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  mechanism  of  the  ac- 
tion of  thiourea  derivatives  as  accelerators.  What  we  wish  to 
show  is  that  there  are  many  accelerators  not  ordinarily,  classed 
with  thiocarbanilide  but  which  undoubtedly  produce  thiourea 
derivalives  by  reason  w^ith  sulphur  during  the  vulcanization  pro- 
cess, so  that  they  may  be  classed  as  being  similar  to  thiocar- 
banilide in  their  ultimate  action. 

In  June,  1913,  J.  Bastide  was  granted  a  patent*  wherein  he 
claimed  methylene  and  ethylene  compounds  of  aliphatic  and  aro- 
matic amines  as  vulcanization  accelerators.  As  specific  examples 
he  mentions  methylene-diphenyl-diamine  and  phenyl-imino- 
mcthane.  the  latter  being  otherwise  known  as  anhydro-formalde- 
hyde-aniline  or  methylene-aniline.  These  two  accelerators  easily 
react  with  sulphur  to  form  thiourea  derivatives. 

Methylene-aniline  easily  polymerizes  to  the  di-,  tri-,  and  prob- 
ably higher  polymers.  We  have  found  it  convenient  to  consider 
it  as  the  dipolymer  and  to  take  210  as  the  molecular  weight.  It 
has  been  found  that  210  grams  of  methylene-aniline  will  react 
with  four  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  whereby  one  molecular 
weight  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  one  molecular  weight  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  are  lost  and  that  about  95  per  cent  of  the  product 
is  thiocarbanilide. 

This  reaction  starts  at  about  130  degrees  C.  and  proceeds  best 
at  ISO  degrees  C.  The  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide  liberated  may 
be  determined  by  condensing  as  much  as  possible  and  weighing. 
Any  uncondensed  carbon  bisulphide  vapors  may  be  caught  in 
aniline  wash  bottles  which  have  previously  been  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be 
determined  by  absorption  in  caustic.  A  small  amount  of  aniline 
and  other  products  are  formed  by  side  reactions. 

It  is  quite  probable  from  the  above  data  that  methylene-aniline, 
when  compounded  as  such,  will  generate  carbon  bisulphide  during 
the  cure.  In  the  presence  of  basic  amido  compounds  this  carbon 
bisulphide  should  at  once  generate  dithiocarbamates,  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  show-n  by  Ostromislensky  to  have  such 
high  curing  power.  The  curing  power  of  methylene-aniline  may, 
therefore,  be  due  in  part  to  the  formation  of  dithiocarbamates 
formed  from  carbon  bisulphide  liberated  slowly  in  the  cure  and 
a  subsequent  reaction  with  amido  compounds  which  may  be 
present,  bul  its  chief  curing  power  is  evidently  due  to  the  direct 
formation  of  thiocarbanilide.     It  must  not  be  assumed,  however, 
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that  methylene-aniline  should  therefore  have  as  strong  a  curing 
power  as  thiocarbanilide.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  lag  of  the  sulphur  reaction  during  the  cure. 

Methylene-diphenyl-diamine  produces  several  reaction  products 
when  heated  with  sulphur,  the  reaction  proceeding  easily  at  140 
degrees— 150  degrees  C. 

(a)  A  certain  amount  of  the  thiocarbanilide  is  formed,  but  the 
yield  is  comparatively  low. 

(b)  Methylene-diphenyl-diamine  by  heat  alone  loses  aniline, 
probably  by  a  semidine  reaction  with  itself. 

This  reaction  may  be  continued  until  the  condensation  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  one  mole  of  the  original  compound  has  lost 
one  mole  of  aniline.  By  reaction  with  sulphur  before  compound- 
ing and  removal  of  such  free  aniline  as  may  be  formed,  there  is 
produced  an  accelerator  of  much  greater  curing  power  than  the 
original  material  and  which  shows  curing  properties  very  similar 
to  those  of  thiocarbanilide.  One  of  the  constituents  of  this  re- 
action is  apparently  a  sulphur  reaction  product.  Another  very 
closely  resembles  thiocarbanilide  and  is  probably  one  of  the  re- 
action products  which  is  formed  from  methylene-diphenyl-diamine 
when  this  compound  is  used  as  an  accelerator  for  the  vulcaniza- 
tion of  rubber. 

(c)  Methylene-diphenyl-diamine  in  the  presence  of  aniline, 
either  added  as  such  or  formed  by  reaction  (6),  undergoes  a  semi- 
dine transformation  with  the  aniline  at  temperatures  even  lower 
than  milling  temperatures.  Paramido-benzyl-aniline  is  a  liquid 
which  is  crystallizable  with  difficulty  and  forms  so  easily  from 
the  other  reaction  product  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  curing 
power  of  the  two  compounds.  Paramido-benzyl-aniline  reacts 
easily  with  sulphur  to  produce  para-amido-thiobcnzanilide. 

The  latter  is  another  compound  very  similar  to  thiocarbanilide, 
to  which  may  be  attributed  a  portion  of  the  curing  power  of  the 
original   accelerator. 

The  main  reaction  of  this  type  of  methylene  accelerators  is  evi- 
dently to  substitute  thiocarbonyl  groups  for  methylene  groups. 
This  produces  compounds  very  similar  to  thiocarbanilide  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  being  derived  from  thiocarbanilide 
by  similar  condensation  and  semidine  reactions,  although  we 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  them  directly  from  thiocarbanilide. 

In  the  interaction  of  hexamethylenc-tetramine  with  sulphur  dur- 
ing the  cure,  we  have  another  possibility  of  the  formation  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  reaction  products  with  amines.  Hexamethylene-tet- 
ramine  reacts  very  readily  with  sulphur  at  curing  temperatures, 
producing  a  multitude  of  products  including  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ammonia  and  carbon  bisulphide  in  large  amounts.  Dubosc^  has  de- 
scribed the  sulphur  reaction  products  of  hexamethylenc-tetramine, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  has  absolutely  overlooked  two 
of  the  main  reaction  products,  ammonia  and  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  accelerating  action  of  hexamethylenc-tetramine  may  therefore 
be  explained  by  the  interaction  of  this  ammonia  and  carbon  bisul- 
phid  to  form  a  dithiocarbamate.  This  allows  us  to  classify  hex- 
amethylenc-tetramine as  a  thiourea  accelerator. 

With  a  large  majority  of  accelerators  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  formation  of  thiourea  derivatives  by  a  reaction  with  sulphur. 
.\s  far  as  is  known,  all  accelerators  containing  methylene  groups, 
similar  to  those  described,  react  easily  with  sulphur  at  curing 
temperatures  to  produce  thiourea  derivatives.  This  does  not 
include,  however,  the  methylene  groups  of  such  compounds  as 
piperdine,  or  penta-methylenc-diamine  which  on  heating  loses 
ammonia  and   forms  piperidine. 

SUMMARY. 

1.— Organic  accelerators  containing  methylene  groups,  similar 
to  those  described,  readily  react  with  sulphur  to  produce  thiourea 
derivatives. 

2.— These  sulphur  reactions  take  place  at  curing  temperatures 
and  may  throw  some  light  on  the  mechanism  of  the  reactions  of 
these  accelerators  during  vulcanization. 
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Volume  Increase  of  Compounded  Rubber  Under  Strain/ 

F.  Schippel. 


By  H. 

THE  FIRST  RECOKD  of  this  interesting  phenomenon  of  volume 
increase  in  rubber  under  strain  dates  back  as  far  as  1884, 
when  Joule  recorded  the  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  rub- 
ber decreased  upon  stretching  it.  His  test  results  stated  a  change 
of  specific  gravity  of  0.15  per  cent  for  a  100  per  cent  stretch. 
This  is  a  very  small  increase,  and  therefore  his  experiments 
were  made  upon  comparatively  pure  rubber,  unmixed  with  pig- 
ments, as  the  present  paper  will  show. 

In  1889,  Mallock  made  tests  upon  pigmented  rubbers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  but  he  made  the  volume  elasticity  tests  upon  the 
samples  only  by  applying  pressure  to  the  water  in  which  he 
immersed  them,  thereby  simply  corroborating  the  results  of  the 
previous  investigator. 

Again,  in  1890,  Sir  William  Thomson  stated  that  a  column  of 
rubber  when  stretched  out  suffers  no  sensible  change  in  volume, 
and  that  the  contraction  of  any  transverse  diameter  must  be 
sensibly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  longitudinal  extension,  and 
rubber  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  incompressible  elastic 
solid.     This  also  is  true  of  pure  rubber. 

While  studying  the  nature  of  the  stress-strain  curves  for 
rubber  containing  different  pigments  in  varying  quantities,  the 
writer  considered  the  stability  of  the  rubber  surrounding  each 
particle  of  pigment  in  the  rubber  body,  and  thought  that  pos- 
sibly when  the  rubber  body  was  elongated  sufficiently,  the  rub- 
ber might  pull  away  from  the  particles  of  pigment  in  their  axes 
of  stress,  and  cause  vacua  to  be  formed  on  both  sides  of  each 
particle,  the  net  result  of  which  should  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  rubber  body  as  a  whole. 

A  preliminary  test  was  made  by  preparing 
a  transparent  vulcanized  compound  contain- 
ing a  fair  proportion  of  medium-sized  lead 
shot.     When  this  compound  was  stretched. 


5  grams  of  sulphur,  and  337  grams  of  whiting,  and  press  cured 
for  30  minutes  at  40  pounds'  steam  pressure,  gave  a  volume 
increase  of  52  per  cent  at  an  elongation  of  140  per  cent,  while 
the  estimated  volume  increase  for  a  similar  compound  contain- 
ing 215  grams  of  barytes  in  place  of  the  whiting  was  120  per 
cent  at  the  breaking  point.  In  the  former  case,  the  average 
value  of  Poisson's  ratio  up  to  the  breaking  point  was  0.39  and 
in  the  latter  case  0.31.  These  values  are  not  at  all  abnormal, 
but  their  cumulative  effect  in  a  substance  which  has  the  ability 
to  withstand  comparatively  enormous  elastic  strains  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  from  a  physical  standpoint. 

For  smaller  percentages  by  volume  of  barytes,  the  volume 
increase  was  found  to  be  less  at  the  breaking  point,  and  simi- 
larly for  larger  volume  percentages,  due  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
formation  of  local  contractions  similar  to  that  of  metals. 

It  was  also  noted  that  when  barytes  was  substituted  by  an 
equal  volume  of  lampblack,  the  volume  increases  for  any  given 
elongation  were  smaller. 

Systematic  tests  were  accordingly  made  upon  a  series  of 
compounds  containing  in  various  volume  percentages  one  of 
the  following  pigments  in  each  case:  barytes,  whiting,  zinc 
oxide,  chma  clay,  red  oxide,  lampblack,  and  carbon  black.  The 
curves  shown  give  graphically  the  results  obtained. 

The  common  base  was  made  up  of  100  parts  by  weight  of 
fine  Para,  5  parts  sulphur  and  30  parts  litharge,  the  weight  of 
the  test  pigment  added  in  any  case  being  the  volume  index  for 
that  case  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pigment. 

A  blank  test  was  made  by  stretching  the  base  only  without 
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the  formation  of  vacua  proceeded  gradually  until  each  lead  shot 
had  its  conical  vacua  on  both  sides  in  the  direction  of  strain.  This 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  test  was  immediately  applied  to  mis- 
cellaneous samples  of  rubber  compounds,  with  the  result  that  this 
integral  phenomenon  was  actually  found  to  take  place.  It  was 
more  noticeable  in  the  red  rubber  than  in  the  white.  Also,  after 
keeping  the  samples  under  tension  for  some  time,  and  then 
releasing,  temporary  increase  of  volume  was  noted,  which  was 
due  to  sub-permanent  set,  or  the  diffusion  of  gases  into  the 
vacua,  or  both.  In  certain  cases,  the  observed  volume  increases 
under  simple  strain  were  'very  remarkable.  For  example,  a 
specimen  made  up  of  100  grams  of  fine  Para,  30  grams  of  litharge, 

'Published  by  courtesy  of  the  .«imeric:in  Chemical  Society.  Paper  read 
before  the  Hubbcr  'Division  of  the  .American  Chemical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia.  Pennsylvania,  September  4,   1919. 


any  other  pigment  content.     The  curve  obtained  is  marked  "O" 
on  each  series  of  curves  for  the  pigments. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE. 

Test  rings,  having  a  cross-sectional  diameter  of  14  inch,  and 
an  outside  diameter  of  2%  inches,  were  made  from  each  com- 
pound up  to  about  35  volumes  content.  For  volumes  above  this, 
the  compounds  were  too  stiff  to  make  a  perfect  fit  in  the  ring 
mold,  and  flat  slabs  about  100  mils,  thick  were  made,  from  which 
flat  rings  were  cut.  The  internal  circumference  of  the  rings  was 
approximately  four  inches.  Each  ring  was  stretched  consecu- 
tively over  each  of  a  graduated  series  of  steel  bars  from  three 
to  eight  inches  long,  or  as  far  as  the  ultimate  stretch  of  the 
rubber  would  allow,  and  the  volume  increase  was  calculated  by 
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determining  tlie  change  of  spccilic  gravity.  This  method,  which 
avoided  the  construction  of  any  special  apparatus,  and  was  very 
accurate,  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  B.  VViegand,  whose 
inspiring  cooperation  in  this  and  other  rubber  researches  the 
writer  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 

( 1 )  Barvtes  :  The  test  results  are  shown  by  that  part  of 
each  curve  in  full  line.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  higher 
elongations  than  200  per  cent  for  the  large  rings,  owing  to  their 
failure  by  slow  tearing  when  stretched  above  this  value.  The 
curves  approximate  closely  to  straight  lines,  showing  that  the 
volume  increase  varies  almost  directly  with  the  elongation.  Also 
for  a  constant  elongation,  the  volume  increases  progresses  with 
the  percentage  of  barytes  in  a  roughly  proportionate  manner. 
There  appears  to  be  no  adhesion  whatever  (or  very  little)  be- 
tween the  rubber  and  the  particles  of  barytes,  because  there  is  a 
volume  increase  in  the  compound  contain- 
ing only  live  volumes  of  barytes.  The 
particles  are  certainly  not  crowded  in  a 
five  per  cent  mi.x,  and  their  surfaces  do 
not  necessarily  transmit  the  whole  local 
stress,  but  on  account  of  this  early  separa- 
tion of  the  pigment  particles  from  the 
rubber,  the  particles  take  no  important 
part  in  the  stress-strain  curve  for  tlie 
body,  since  the  stress  is  transmitted 
through  the  rubber  only. 

It  was  thought  tliat  possibly  the  large  vol 
be  due  to  the  pigment  entering  the  rubber  in  agglomerated  masses, 
and  that  most  of  the  increase  in  volume  might  be  due  to  the 
ready  separation  from  one  another  of  particles  which  were  in 
dry  contact.  Accordingly,  two  tests  were  made  to  determine  this, 
one  test  of  a  sample  of  compound  milled  for  60  minutes  instead 
of  21  minutes  for  the  normal  mix,  and  another  test  upon  a  sample 
which  was  softened  to  cement  consistency  in  gasoline,  thoroughly 
mixed,  dried,  and  press-cured  as  usual.  The  excessively  milled 
sample  showed  a  very  slight  increase  of  percentage  volume  in- 
crease, but  the  decrease  of  this  property  in  the  cement  sample 
was  more  considerable.  The  entry  of  the  gasoline  into  the  com- 
pound presumably  softened  the  rubber  and  allowed  it  to  flow 
around  each  particle,  wetting  the  whole  mass  of  pigment  thor- 
oughly; so  that,  although  part  of  the  volume  increase  under 
stretch  is  due  to  the  separation  of  pigment  surfaces  in  dry  con- 
tact, the  larger  part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  rubber  separation 
from  the  surface  of  the  particles. 

The  curves  were  extended  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  to  the 
point   corresponding   to    the   ultimate    percentage   elongation    as 

obtained  from 
standard  break- 
ing tests  on  a 
tensile   testing 
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higher    elongations    could    be    obtained    on    the    tensile    testing 
machine. 

(2)  Whiting.  The  curves  for  this  series  of  corapo'inds  show 
that  up  to  40  volumes  of  whiting,  the  percentage  increase  is  com- 
paratively small,  then  there  is  a  sudden  jump  in  volume  increase 
with  further  addition  of  pigments,  until  at  150  volumes  the  whit- 
ing gives  results  almost  equal  to  those  with  barytes.  This  prob- 
ably is  due  to  agglomeration  of  the  pigment  particles  when  pres- 
ent in  large  amounts.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  curves  are 
plotted  on  a  more  open  scale  of  per  cent  volume  increase  than 
that  of  the  barytes. 

(3)  Zinc  Oxide.— The  trend  of  the  zinc  oxide  curves  up  to  30 
volumes  is  identical  with  that  of  the  basic  mix,  although  the 
ultimate  elongation  is  reduced  as  much  as  250  per  cent.  This 
shows  that  there  is  a  strong  adhesion  of  the  rubber  to  the  parti- 
cles of  zinc  oxide,  which  imparts  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  basic  mix,  but 
which  reduces  the  ultimate  elongation  on 
account  of  the  dilution  of  the  rubber. 
This  phenomenon  classifies  zinc  oxide 
phj'sically  with  the  finer  pigm.ents.  lamp- 
black and  carbon  black.  The  upward  shift 
of  the  curves  for  volumes  above  30  in- 
dicate   a    rapid   growth    of   agglomerated 

"'°"°"  masses  of  particles  which  greatly  reduce 

the  tensile  strength  of  these  compounds. 
The  shape  of  the  almost  complete  125-volume  curve  indicates 
that  the  large  extrapolations  of  the  other  curves  are  approxi- 
mately correct. 

(4)  China  Clay. — The  range  of  volumes  experimented  upon 
is  not  so  large,  but  there  is  indicated  an  increase  in  volume  for 
the  low  percentages  of  pigment.  The  open  scale  of  "volume  in- 
crease" to  which  these  curves  are  plotted  should  be  noted.  The 
trend  of  these  low  volume  curves  away  from  the  basic  mix  curves 
shows  that  the  addition  of  china  clay  to  rubber  lowers  the  tensile 
effect  upon  the  compound. 

(5)  Red  Oxide.— The  red  oxide,  being  a  f^.ner  pigment  than 
china  clay,  shows  less  volume  increase  under  strain.  Also,  de- 
parture from  the  curve  of  the  basic  mix  shows  a  weakening 
effect  upon  the  compound. 

(6)  Lampbl.\ck. — The  volume  increase  of  the  lampblack  com- 
pounds is  graduated  proportionally  to  the  content  of  lampblack 
up  to  SO  volumes.  The  75-volume  compound  shows  a  consider- 
able rise  of  volume  increase,  which  indicates  a  rapidly  increasing 
agglomeration  of  the  particles.  This  means  that  the  limit  of  abil- 
ity of  the  rubber  to  wet  each  particle  of  lampblack  has 
been  reached  at  50  volumes,  and  above  this  volume  the  rub- 
lier  surrounds  groups  of  particles  instead  of  embedding 
each  particle  in- 
dividually. 
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machine.  The  full-line  curve  joining  these  points  is  of  special  in- 
terest. The  discontinuity  above  50  volumes  is  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  local  contractions  in  the  lest  ring,  so  that  the  whole 
body  of  rubber  does  not  receive  the  same  proportional  elonga- 
tion. The  neck  is  similar  to  that  formed  on  metal  specimens. 
By  mechanically  working  the  rubber  rings  until  the  stififness  is 
removed,  greater  volume  increases  are  obtained,  i.  c,  we  obtain 
points  on  the  true  extension  of  these  curves.     In  the  same  way 


6,  Fig.  7. 

(7)  Carbon  Black.— A  30-volume  content  of  carbon  black  low- 
ers the  ultimate  elongation  of  the  rubber  to  530  per  cent,  while 
the  same  volume  of  lampblack  lowers  it  to  420  per  cent.  This 
indicates  a  greater  weakening  effect  of  the  lampblack  on  the  rub- 
ber, although  the  voluiue  increase  under  equal  strain  is  less. 

Curves  for  SO  Per  Cent  and  100  Per  Cent  Strength.— Figs. 
8  and  9  show  the  property  of  volume  increase  in  a  different  light. 
Here  the  variation  of  percentage  volume  increases  is  shown  on 
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a  "volume  i)f  pigment"  base  lor  constant  elongations  of  50  per 
cent  and  100  per  cent.  These  curves  arc  really  a  more  distinct 
representation  of  the  growth  of  agglomerated  masses  of  pigment 
as  the  volimie  of  pigment  is  increased.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at 
100  per  cent  strength  the  whiting  and  zinc 
oxide  curves  tend  to  approach  the  barytes 
curve,  due  to  the  more  rapid  formation  of 
agglomerated  masses  of  these  pigments 
than  that  of  the  barytes.  Since  the  aver- 
age particle  of  whiting  has  only  one-eighth 
the  volume  of  the  average  particle  of 
barj'tes,  it  would  require  an  agglomera- 
tion of  the  whole  body  of  whiling  into 
average  groups  of  eight  particles  each  to 
cause  the  whiting  curve  •  to  meet  the 
barytes    curve,    or   multiples    of   eight,    if  "' 

there    already    existed    an    agglomeration  ^ 

of  the  barytes  particles.  This  agglomeration  of  the  pigment 
particles  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  it  are  of  vital 
importance,  since  the  sudden  growth  of  agglomerated  par- 
ticles at  certain  volumes  may  be  coincident  with  a  rapid  increase 
of  hysteresis,  due  to  the  friction  when  the  rubber  body  is  dis- 
torted, amongst  those  particles  which  are  in  dry  contact  with 
each  other.  Conversely,  any  means  of  reducing  the  agglomera- 
tion of  pigment 
should  also  be  the 
means  of  reduc- 
ing   the    hystere- 
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shown  for  the  three  pigments  barytes,  whiting,  and  zinc  oxide,  lie 
approximately  on  a  circle  having  the  origin  as  center.  The  lamp- 
black curve  cannot  be  extended  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum volume  increase  due  to  the  inability  of  the  rubber  to  ab- 
sorb large  quantities  of  lampblack.  The 
curves  for  china  clay,  red  oxide,  and 
carbon  black  are  not  shown,  but  as  far 
as  they  have  obtained,  the  fall  between 
whiting  and  zinc  oxide,  the  china  clay 
lying  highest  and  the  carbon  black  lowest 
of  the  three. 

Fig.  11  undoubtedly  shows  the  real  ex- 
planation   of    the    variability   of    the    pig- 
ments   from    the   volume    increase   stand- 
point.    They  show  that,  with  the  excep- 
'"""*'""'  tion  of  zinc  oxide,  the  greater  the  mean 

•     •  diameter    of    the    pigment'    particles,    the 

greater  is  the  volume  increase  under  strain.  A  confirmation  of 
this  statement  was  the  result  of  a  test  on  four  samples  of  barytes 
compounds,  containing  equal  volumes  of  barytes  of  diflferent 
degrees  of  fineness.  The  different  grades  were  prepared  by 
allutriation  in  water.  The  compound  containing  the  finest  grade 
of  barytes  showed  the  least  volume  increase  under  strain.  This 
was  a  critical  test  which  eliminated  every  other  variable  but  the 
size  of  the  pigment. 
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A  NEW  FIELX)  FOR  RUBBER  CULTURE. 

Papua  or  British  New  Guinea  is  entering  the  plantation  rub- 
ber field  in  earnest.  One  company  has 
nearly  2000  acres  with  152,000  trees,  over 
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Fig.  9.  Fig. 

sis.  such  as  the  method  of  milling,  and  the  use  of  solvents  to  re- 
duce the  viscosity  of  the  rubber  while  mixing  in  the  pigment. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  percentage  volume  increase  at  failure  on  a 
base  of  percentage  pigment,  plotted  up  to  the  point  of  maximum 
volume  increase,  which  takes  place,  as  mentioned  before,  when 
local   contraction    of   area   occurs.     These   maximum    points,    as 


10.  Fig.  11. 

50,000  of  which  are  tappable ;  it  produced  89,938  pounds  of  rub- 
ber in  1918  as  compared  with  54,303  pounds  in  1917.  Another 
company  has  920  acres  planted  with  Hcvca.  With  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  rubber,  or  if  Australia  will  establish  preferential 
trade  conditions,  the  Papuan  rubber  may  compete  in  Australia 
with   that  from  Singapore. 


NEW    ZEALAND    TIRE    IMPORTS. 


The  value  of  New  Zealand's  tire  imports  for  1916  was  £639,719, 
for  191 7  £453,893,  for  1918  £702,026,  and  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1919  £334,472. 


United    Kin^flom 
United    Kinydoni 

Canada,    via    wfs't 
Canada     via    Wtst 

Austral  1 1 
Austral  1  i 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  value  of 
tires  imported  at  each  port  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
shipments  and  origin  during  the  month  of  May,  1919: 


motor  car 
:ountry  of 


Origin 

Auck- 

Welling- 

Lyttel- 

of  Shipment 

land. 

ton. 

U.  K. 

£35 

£1,874 

£6,489 

France 

Canada 

1,239 

1,022 

Canada 

2,785 

7,661. 

6,482 

10,843 

U.    K. 

U.  S.  A. 

396 

12 

U.   S.  A. 

1.538 

7.618 

U.  S.  A. 

516 

18,468 

£13.525 

£38,761 

£60.323 

13,959 

322             410  19,061 

193       20,845 

£1,947      £3, ICO  £117,656 
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U.  S.  Ami}  Methods  of  Procuring  and  Salvaging  Rubber  Articles 


J>v  John  J.  Camcro)!. 


THE  TREMEXiKii-s  DEMANDS  of  the  Army  during  the  war  for 
articles  of  rubber,  numbering  thousands  of  separate  items, 
were  met,  because  the  Army  took  practically  the  entire 
capacity  of  all  the  mills  in  the  United  States,  because  at  all 
times  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  gave  the  Government 
their  best  services  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  because  of  the  great  savings 
made  in  salvaging  articles  containing  rubber. 

ARTICLES  PURCHASED  BY  CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE  DIVISION. 

The  chief  purchases  of  rubber  goods  made  during  the  war  by 
the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  which  is  charged 
with  furnishing  all  the  clothing  for  the  Army,  were: 


Rubber  bocls,  hip t<^irs 

Rubber   boots,   knee t>airs 

Overshoes,   arctic    /'oirj 

Raincoats,    foot    (incIuditiK   slickers   and   ponchos) 

Raincoats,    mounted    ■ .  . . 

Oilskin   coats    

Oilskin    hats    


iilskin 


Purchases. 

Deliveries. 

\pr.  1.  1917- 

Apr.1.1917- 

\ov. 11,1918. 

Dec.17,1919. 

3,644,280 

2,885,082 

562.163 

521,663 

3.222,160 

3.222,160 

8,783,074 

8,255.950 

1,652.532 

734.068 

1,703,170 

954,252 

1,646,822 

728,448 

The  difference  in  purchases  and  deliveries  are  accounted  for 
by  contracts  cancelled  or  in  the  process  of  cancellation. 

The  reasons  for  these  enormous  purchases  are  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  consumption  in  action  is  three 
or  four  times  that  of  the  peace  rate.  The  rule  generally  fol- 
lowed in  supplying   i-'.^Mm—j    wns   that  there  should  be  for  each 


» 


(Signal  Corfs.  A.  E.  F.,   U.  S.   .Ir.ny.) 

Rubber  Rep.mr  Department  of  the  Salv.'vge  Depot,  St.  Pierre- 
DES-CoRPS.  France.  Here  .\ll  Rubber  Goods  Are  Repaired. 
The  Men  in  the  Background  Are  Repairing  and  Vul- 
canizing Rubber  Boots. 

man  at  the  front  a  three  months"  reserve  in  France,  another 
two  or  three  months'  reserve  in  the  United  States,  and  another 
three   months'   supply   in   transit. 

In  supplying  articles  of  rubber,  which  are  matters  of  common 
commercial  production,  however,  the  problem  was  not  as  diffi- 
cult as  compared  with  the  making  of  gas  masks,  an  article  not 
before  manufactured.  But  the  large  needs  of  initial  equipment 
did  put  an  enormous  strain  on  the  industries  turning  out  rubber 
goods.  Of  the  different  types  of  rubber  boots  purchased  by  the 
Clothing  Equipage  Division,  there  were  more  than  4,000,000 
pairs,  costing  more  than  $20,300,000,  one-half  of  which  were 
purchased  by  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division  since  Jan- 
uary,  1918. 


Supplying  our  soldiers  with  raincoats  was  a  difficult  problem. 
As  there  was  not  a  sufficient  capacity  in  this  country  to  meet 
the  requirements,  practically  all  stocks  of  commercial  raincoats 
were  purchased  on  the  assumption  that  even  a  poor  cover  was 
better  than  none.  In  October,  1918,  for  instance,  when  the 
influenza  epidemic  was  prevalent  in  the  West,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  great  shortage  of  raincoats  made  in  accordance  with 
government  specifications.  As  there  was  no  one  place  in  the 
zone  where  commercial  raincoats  could  be  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  was  necessary  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase 
these  coats  from  jobbers,  and  retailers,  large  and  small.  Author- 
ization was  secured  from  Washington,  and  the  San  Francisco 
Depot  at  this  time  purchased  approximately  69,175  raincoats, 
valued  $280,462. 

The  total  purchases  of  ponchos,  raincoats  and  slickers  during 
the  war  amounted  to  over  10,000,000  garments,  costing  $46,000,- 
000. 

The  lack  of  tonnage  led  to  the  adoption  of  baling  garments 
for  shipment  overseas  as  compared  with  the  old  method  of 
boxing  them.  By  baling  there  is  saved  from  50  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  space  required  for  cased  goods.  Nine  and  nine-tenths 
blankets  cased  require  as  much  space  as  25  blankets  baled,  and 
fifteen  and  one-half  slickers  cased  require  as  much  space  as 
45  slickers  baled. 

Statistics  recently  prepared  showed  that  this  method  of  pack- 
ing equipage,  which  includes  all  forms  of  clothing,  such  as  uni- 
forms, boots,  etc.,  saved  the  Government  during  the  war  over 
$50,000,000  in  labor,   time  of  handling,  and  ship  tonnage   space. 

ARTICLES  PURCHASED  BY  MOTORS  AND  VEHICLES  DIVISION. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  purchases  of  rubber  made  by  the 
Clothing  and  Equipage  Division  were  those  made  by  the  present 
Motors  and  Vehicles  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage.  Exhaustive 
tire  tests  were  made  from  time  to  time  and  orders  placed  with 
iTianufacturers  who  met  the  specifications.  Tube  and  solid  tire 
replacements  for  overseas  use  were  heavy  because  of  the  con- 
dition  surrounding  operations   of  the   vehicles. 

The  total  amounts  of  rubber  material  purchased  by  the  Motors 
and  Vehicles  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  from  April  18,  1918, 
when  the  procurement  of  motor  vehicles,  tires  and  spare  parts 
was  consolidated  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  all  the  motor 
vehicle  procuring  organizations  of  all  the  corps  of  the  .Army 
'rom  April  6,  1917,  to  December  16,  1919,  were  as  follows: 

Article. 


Tubes    

Casitr.- 

Cl.i^«  "i;-'   ^"1- 

'.-mal   equipment) 

Hnsr          :    .1     •          • 

Pat,  !■, 

\-„i^,,,,!T,.      1     : 

founds 

Quantity. 

\alue. 

325,983 

$13,655,363.72 

898,092 

2.331,439.84 

784.145 

15.654.601.56 

108,127 

4.798.552.38 

576,936 

105,851.69 

121,873 

21.096.18 

552.94 

17.028 

1.999.62 

2,188 

822.13 

e  UI)  to 

Tune  30.  1919, 

The  cancellation  of  tires  and  tubes  made  u 
amounted  to  157,974  units,  or  2.704.69  tons. 

COOPERATION    OF    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS. 

The  second  factor  enabling  the  Government  to  obtain  the 
necessary  products  made  of  rubber  was  the  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  who  helped  solve  the  problem  by  giving  their 
services  and  converting  their  plants.  Crude  rubber  was  sup- 
plied to  the  factories  through  The  Rubber  .Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.     The  allocation  of  raw  itiaterials  was  one  of  the  chief 
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functions  of  this  association.  The  Rubber  Association  on  May 
10,  1918,  called  all  rubber  manufacturers  to  a  meeting  in  New 
Vork.  At  this  time  they  were  notified  that  the  plan  of  allocat- 
ing crude  rubber  under  a  limited  tonnage  arrangement  for  the 
months  of  May,  June  and  July  would  only  give  each  manufac- 
turer one-fourth  of  the  seven-sixteenths  of  the  amount  of  crude 
rubber  which  each  company  had  received  throughout  the  year 
1917.  The  allocation  of  crude  rubber  on  July  31  was  reduced 
to  three-eighths  instead  of  seven-sixteenths,  based  on  the  aver- 
age 1917  consumption  of  each  factory. 

As  showing  the  cooperation  that  existed  between  the  manu- 
facturers of  products  and  the  Government,  the  manner  in  which 
prices  were  fixed  for  rubber  footwear  may  be  cited.  A  letter, 
first  of  all,  was  addressed  to  the  various  manufacturers  specify- 
ing prices  and  asking  their  concurrence.  On  further  considera- 
tion, these  prices  proving  incorrect,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
more  extended  examination  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  before 
fixing  the  prices.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers 
was  held  in  ^^'ashington.  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  important  rubber  manu- 
factories of  the  country  and  representatives  of  the  Clothing 
and  F.f|uipagc  Division,  with  the  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee would  meet  in  New  York  and  consider  in  detail  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  various  manufacturers.  The  price  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendation  of  this  committee  was  $5.25  a  pair 
for  hip  pressure  boots,  with  variations  in  price  for  other  boots 
and  for  additional  features. 
SALVAGE  SERVICE   OF   THE   QUARTERMASTER   CORPS   ABROAD. 

The  third  reason  that  the  Government  was  able  to  have  its 
demands  for  rubber  articles  supplied  was  due  to  the  Salvage 
Service  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Early  the  attention  of  the  Army  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
rubber  was  not  only  expensive  and  limited  in  quantity,  but  that 
owing  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  rubber  the  greatest  amount 
of  care  had  to  be  taken  in  salvaging  rubber  properly. 

The  rubber  salvaged  in  the  A.  E.  F.  for  the  year  1918  totaled 
1,591,565  pounds. 

The  general  plan  of  salvaging  a  front  line  sector  which  met 
with  the  best  results  consisted  in  outlining  the  main  boundaries, 
then  dividing  the  immediate  districts  into  definite  sectors  and 
assigning  a  suitable  personnel  with  an  adequate  amount  of 
transportation  to  clean  up  the  area.  The  salvage  that  was 
collected  from  this  area  was  collected  in  huge  piles  known  as 
advance  dumps.  These  dumps  were  for  convenience  placed  on 
lines  of  auto  truck,  and,  if  possible,  rail  travel.  Serviceable 
material  was  held  for  reissue,  while  the  other  property,  after 
being  sorted,  was  sent  to  the  interior  depots.  During  an  offen- 
sive operation  the  primary  object  of  salvage  was  to  collect 
those  particular  articles  of  salvage  which  were  in  constant  de- 
mand at  such  a  time  and  to  return  such  serviceable  articles  with 
the  least  possible  delay  to  the  troops.  Serviceable  material 
suitable  for  immediate  reissue  was  turned  over  to  quartermaster 
or  ordnance  personnel  at  the  collection  dumps,  if  there  was  need 
of  this  material.  If  not,  it  followed  the  same  course  as  any 
other  salvage  and  went  on  to  the  rear.  At  all  times,  preference 
in  salvage  operations  was  given  to  perishable  material,  such  as 
clothing  and  articles  made  of  rubber,  while  articles  that  would 
not  suffer  from  exposure  were  left  for  salvaging  after  the 
perishable   things   had  been  gathered. 

Pioneer  infantry  and  labor  battalions  assisted  in  the  collec- 
tion of  salvage  in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive.  Following  heavy 
offensive  large  nuinbers  of  line  troops  were  also  employed  in 
the  collection  work.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  400  men  for 
each  division  in  the  line  should  start  salvaging  when  the  line 
had  stabilized  after  an  offensive.  So  rapid  and  well  organized 
was  the  work  of  salvage  to  avoid  deterioration  of  equipment, 
that  out  of  $3,100,000  worth  of  salvaged  materials,  87  per  cent 
of  the  ordnance  and  47  per  cent  of  the  quartermaster  property 


recovered  was  available  for  immediate  reissue,  thus  largely  re- 
ducing the  amount  shipped  to  the  shops  and  depots  for  renova- 
tion and  repair. 

THE    VALUE    OF    POSTER    ADVERTISING. 

Tlie  idea  of  salvage  was  a  novelty  and  it  would  not  he  expected 
at  first  that  men  would  save  instinctively.  Education  along  this 
line  was  needed  and  a  definite  form  of  propaganda  was  put  for- 
ward to  educate  the  men  into  the  idea  of  cutting  down  waste. 


(Signal  Corps.  A.  E.  F.,   V 

Recl.mming    Slickers    and    Siikltkr    IJ.\lves    .\t    the    S.\lvage 
Depot,   St.   Pierre-des-Corps,  France. 

Posters  and  placards  were  printed  and  posted  in  conspicuous 
places  calling  attention  to  the  proximity  of  a  salvage  dump  or 
urging  them  to  take  better  care  of  government  property.  One 
poster  read:  "Yank  Motto— DO  NOT  LET  Government  Prop- 
erty Lie  Around,  It  Spoils— TURN  IT  IN  TO  SALVAGE." 
Another  in  heavy  black-faced  type  said :  ".Americans,  Did  You 
Do  Anything  to  Help  the  Salvage  Service  To-day?  Pick  it  up, 
Send  it  to  Salvage."  Still  another  warned  the  men  to,  "SHOOT 
STRAIGHT — Serve  Your  Country  Honestly — Start  To-day  to 
Salvage."  For  designing  salvage  dumps,  posters  read :  "SAL- 
VAGE— American  Salvage  Dump  is  Located  at 

Save   It — Send   It  to   Salvage." 

So  effectively  was  this  advertising  campaign  carried  on  that 
it  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  men  returning  from  the  lines 
with  odds  and  ends  of  material  that  they  had  picked  up  on  the 
field.  In  some  cases  the  articles  were  in  good  repair  and  imme- 
diately serviceable.  Others  could  be  repaired  and  reissued.  In 
still  other  cases  it  was  a  remnant  of  old  harness  or  a  piece  of 
tattered  clothing,  articles  perhaps  of  little  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  but  the  total  numbers  mounted  into  millions.  The 
piece  of  leather,  for  example,  which  might  have  appeared  to  be 
an  utterly  worthless  scrap,  when  collected  with  other  scrap 
leather  could  be  sold  to  mills  and  foundries  for  use  in  inanu- 
facture  of  carbon  and  case  hardened  steels. 

Waste  sales  alone  in  1918  totaled  $39,680.  while  in  the  month 
of  April,  1919,  the  sum  bad  reached  $248,675.55. 

DEPOTS    FOR   SALVAGED    MATERIALS. 

Plants  where  unserviceable  material  was  repaired  were  known 
in  general  as  "Depots"  or  "Shops."  Shops  served  local  troops 
and  were  conveniently  located  at  certain  base  ports  and  troop 
centers,  while  depots  were  situated  at  distribution  points  in  the 
interior.  Shops  were  in  operation  at  Angers,  Paris,  Bazeilles, 
Savenay,  Gievres,  Chaumont,  St.  Aignan,  Brest,  Rochefort, 
Vittel,  Le  Mans,  Tours,  Nancy,  and  Marseilles,  as  well  as  in 
Winchester,  England,  and  Coblentz,  Germany.  One  hundred 
and  eight  buildings,  with  a  ground  space  of  2,574,080  square  feet, 
were  occupied  in  February,  1919,  by  the  Salvage  Service,  A.  E.  F. 
The  combined  floor  space  of  depots,  shops,  and  laundries  was 
989.860  square  feet,  of  which  177,425  square  feet  was  built  and 
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owned  by  tlie  Uniicd  Slates,  the  rest  being  leased.  At  shops, 
repaired  articles  were  in  nearly  all  cases  returned  to  the  orig- 
inal wearers. 

While  the  shops  handled  a  large  amount  of  the  material  and 
clothing  to  be  repaired,  it  was  obvious  that  with  a  military 
organization  the  size  of  the  A.  E.  F.  there  must  be  a  series  of 
larger  depots  in  the  rear  to  handle  the  great  mass  of  property 
collected  from  the  field.  To  meet  this  need,  the  depots  at  Lyon, 
Bordeau.x,  Nantes,  St.  Nazaire  and  St.  Pierre-des-Corps  were 
established.  To  these  depots,  which  included  seven  departments, 
viz.,  laundry,  clothing,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  leather  and  har- 
ness, canvas,  webbing  and  metals,  came  the  grist  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  battlefield,  billet,  training  area  and  other  sources. 
Material  arrived  in  all  sorts  of  quantities  and  conditions.  Noth- 
ing was  too  big  or  too  small  to  be  taken  care  of  in  these  great 
modern  repair  plants.  While  each  shop  or  depot  was  complete 
in  itself  and  could  handle  any  sort  of  repair  work  it  was  found 
often  more  practicable  to  designate  some  special  line  of  work 
for  each  of  the  various  places.  For  instance,  the  shop  at 
Angers,  started  July  23,  1918,  repaired  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  campaign  hats.  The  general  shop  at  Paris  handled  large 
quantities  of  laundry  because  of  the  facilities  offered  in  this 
line  by  the  French  metropolis.  To  whatever  depot  the  material 
came,  there  it  was  disinfected,  laundered  and  repaired  as  needed. 
Then,  from  the  salvage  depots  the  reclaimed  material  was 
shipped  to  general  supply  depots  for  reissue. 

A   DEPOT    IS   A   MODERN    INDUSTRIAL   PLANT. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  just  what  a  depot  should  con- 
sist of,  the  one  at  St.  Pierre-des-Corps  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  all  the  salvage  depots  in  the  .\.  E.  F.  The  buildings 
taken  over  at  this  place  had  been  used  by  the  French  for  rail- 
road shops  and  storage  purposes.  Under  American  control  they 
presented  a  vast  hive  of  industry,  with  workers,  most  of  them 
women,  seated  at  long  rows  of  tables,  sometimes  eight  hundred 
in  a  single  room.  There  were  three  of  these  buildings,  one  with 
an  area  of  20,000  square  feet,  another  of  100,000  square  feet  and 
a  third  of  40,000  square  feet.     Three  other  buildings,  SO  by  180 


S.\LVAGE   Dump   of   the   26th    Division,    Nanteuil-sur-Marne, 

France.     Raincoats,  Slickers  and  Ponchos  Ready  for 

Transport  by  Truck  to  the  Railroad  Cars. 

feet,  were  later  constructed.  The  buildings  were  of  cement 
construction,  light,  well  ventilated,  and  traversed  by  railroad 
tracks  so  arranged  as  to  enable  quick  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars. 

Considerable  improvement  was  elYected  in  the  buildings  by  the 
United  States  Engineers  and  Quartermaster  Corps  to  adapt 
them  for  the  purpose  intended.  .^  large  power  plant  was  in- 
stalled consisting  of  a  300-h.-p.  steam  boiler,  a  300-h,-p,  steam 
engine   and   a   225-kilowatt   electric   generator.     Live    steam    for 


the  laundry  was  furnished  by  two  125-h.-p.  locomotive  type 
boilers,  lo  facilitate  sterilization,  washing  and  drying  operations 
as  well  as  to  speed  up  the  drying  of  slickers  and  rubber  boots 
in  the  rubber  goods  department. 

Rubber  boots,  arctics,  slickers,  ponchos,  and  shelter  halves 
were  the  articles  handled  by  the  rubber  goods  department. 
-About  3,000  garments  and  850  pairs  of  boots  was  the  output  of 
a  twenty-four-hour  day  by  this  one  depot.  Slickers  were  first 
washed,  then  examined,  the  bad  garments  being  used  to  pro- 
\ide  material  to  repair  the  good.  Patches  that  were  basted  on 
by  hand  went  to  the  machines  where  they  were  stitched  and 
the  seams  cemented  and  turned  to  insure  them  being  water- 
proof. Boots  after  being  washed  were  fitted  with  new  taps. 
These  were  fastened  with  cold  cement  while  the  heels  were  first 
cemented  and  then  nailed.  Upper  patches  made  from  irrepara- 
i)le  boots  were  cemented  and  rolled.  Vulcanizing  machines  were 
installed  in  the  process  of  factory  development  and  replaced  the 
slower  method  of  patching. 

A  commissioned  officer  with  five  non-commissioned  officers 
and  17  enlisted  men  composed  the  American  personnel  of  the 
St.  Pierre-des-Corps  Depots,  while  28  male  and  290  female 
civilians  were  employed  in  this  branch.  The  average  wage  to 
the  female  workers  was  from  7  to  8  francs  a  day,  while  the 
piece  workers  received  as  much  as  18  francs  a  day.  Production 
for  the  month  of  August,  1918,  was  valued  at  $231,113.83  for 
this  one  depot. 

The  month  of  April,   1919,   broke  all  records   of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Salvage    Service    with    a    total    saving    made    of    $13,877,872.07. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  these  operations  can  be  obtained  from 

a  list  of  articles  turned  out  during  the  month,  the  list  including: 

Article.  On.-intity. 

K.ibhe,    g.iods    ait.des "  110,596 

■'^c'^"  '     '"    <-    51,628 

<V'  '''  2,944.563 

^  '•'•'-  436  144 

■■\rii^l'      'I   ■•' i-l   .■..lil.ui^ 246.679 

■^""l'~  "'.  [  •" '  liani.:*s 20,402 

Metal    artitks     2C0.2S,S 

The  saving  of  scrap  rubber  was  a  very  important  function  of 
the  Q.  M.  C.  Salvage  Service,  A.  E.  F.  Some  1,591,565  pounds 
of  rubber  were  sent  back  to  the  United  States  during  1918. 
After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  disposition  of  scrap  rubber 
was  placed  in  Europe. 

THE   RECORD   OF  SALVAGE    DIVISION   AT  HOME. 

The  record  of  the  Salvage  Division  in  this  country  during  the 
war  is  equally  impressive.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  the  Salvage  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  Director  of  Purchase  and  Storage,  renovated  and  re- 
turned to  service  the  following  articles  made  of  rubber  goods: 

,     .  ,  Fiscal  Year,  Estimated 

Article,                                                                          1919.  Value. 

Arctics pairs                  27,470  $116,198- 

Loots,  rubber  . i^airs                    5,441  1S,499 

bhckers  and  raincoats   88,386  256.319 

Ponchos     72,275  130.095- 

During  the  same  period  there  was  collected  in  the  United 
States  4,737,975  pounds  of  rubber  waste.  Of  this  quantity, 
2,492,417  pounds  were  sold  for  a  value  of  $93,846;  a  total  of 
564.500  pounds  turned  over  to  Army  organizations  representing 
a  value  of  $42,586.  In  the  period  from  July  1  to  November  1, 
the  Salvage  Division  sold  691,100  pounds  of  rubber  for  a  value 
of  $42,009.84.  In  the  same  period  there  were  turned  over  to 
.\rmy  organizations  14,567  pounds,  representing  a  value  of 
$1,456.70. 

The  following  formula  is  employed  by  the  Salvage  Division 
in  washing  raincoats  and  slickers:  (1)  ten  minutes  in  cold  suds; 
(2)  cold  rinse,  five  minutes;  (3)  from  the  washing  machine 
the  coats  are  taken  to  dry  tumblers  where  they  are  run  for 
about  10  minutes.  Then  these  coats  are  allowed  to'  hang  for 
12  hours.  The  cost  of  washing  a  slicker  by  this  formula  was 
35  cents  per  garment   in  the  United  States. 
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War  Department  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 

General  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 


War  Department  Speoifloation  No.   333-1-1— Juno  6.   1919. 

THESE  SPECIFICAT10N.S  covcr  mechanical  rubber  goods  used  by 
the  War   Department.     The   following  arc  details  of   such 
specifications  and  tests  as  are  common  to  the  articles.    For 
specific  information  applying  directly  to  particular  articles,  see 
detailed  specifications  which  shall  take  precedence  whenever  there 
is  any  conflict. 

CONSTEUCTION. 

To  be  manufactured  from  the  best  material  designated,  free 
from  any  and  all  imperfections  and  of  dimensions  as  given  in 
the  detailed  5pecifications  or  proposal  submitted  to  manufacturer. 

(a)  Hose. — Rubber  hose  shall  consist  of  a  rubber  tube,  cotton 
reinforcements,  and  a  rubber  cover,  and  shall  be  of  vi^rapped 
construction  unless  otherwise  specified  in  detailed  specifications. 

Tube  and  cover  of  wrapped  hose  shall  be  smooth,  free  from 
pitting  and  imperfections,  and  of  uniform  thickness.  All  cotton 
canvas  layers  shall  be  applied  on  the  bias,  with  edges  lapped  at 
least  ;4-inch  (not  sewed),  and  be  well  impregnated  with  a  com- 
position to  comply  with  the  detailed  specifications. 

Plies  of  braided  hose  shall  be  evenly  braided  and  imbedded 
in  a  properly  vulcanized  rubber,  compound  best  adapted  to  meet 
(he  requirements. 

(6)  Couplings.— Each  length  of  hose  shall  be  properly  fitted 
with  couplings  and  clamps  without  the  use  of  tape  or  rubber 
tissue  if,  and  as  required  in  the  original  proposal,  they  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  War  Department  or  as  otherwise  specified.  The 
female  coupling  shall  be  properly  fitted  with  a  rubber  washer 
supplied  by  the  hose  manufacturer,  cut  from  a  rubber  lube  of 
the  same  composition  as  the  hose  tube,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(c)  Belting. — Rubber  and  balata  belting  shall  be  made  of 
cotton  duck,  properly  impregnated  according  to  standard  manu- 
facturing practice,  and  be  of  the  number  of  plies  and  width 
specified. 

(d)  Packing.— Rubber  packing  shall  have  comparatively 
.smooth  surfaces,  be  free  from  pitting,  and  of  uniform  thickness. 
Al!  rubber  packing  to  be  furnished  in  rolls  weighing  approxi- 
mately 125  pounds. 

(f)  Molded  and  Lathe-Cut  Goods.— All  molded  goods  shall 
be  of  dimensions  specified,  free  from  surface  imperfections,  air 
checks,  and  pits. 

BRANDING. 

All  branding  and  stenciling  shall  contain  the  words  "U.  S.  A., 

..._. "   (blank  to  be  filled  in  with  such  words  as  may  be 

designated   in   the  detailed   specifications),   manufacturer's  name, 
and  date. 

(a)  Hose. — All  wrapped  hose  25  feet  or  over  in  length  shall 
have  red  (unless  otherwise  specified)  brands  inlaid  in  the  rubber 
cover  at  two  places  on  each  length,  appro.ximately  four  feet  from 
the  ends,  letters  to  be  at  least  Krinch  high;  hose  less  than  25 
feet  in  length  shall  have  one  inlaid  brand  approximately  in  the 
center,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

■(b)  Belting — On  the  seam  side  of  all  belting  over  4  inches 
in  width,  brands  shall  be  inlaid  in  red  rubber  at  least  every  30 
feet  in  letters  at  least  J^<|-inch  high.  For  belting  4  inches  and 
under,  the  same  words  shall  be  stenciled  in  letters  1  inch  high. 
All  balata  belting  shall  be  branded  with  stencil  only. 

(c)  Packing. — All  packing  shall  be  stenciled  in  letters  at 
least  1  inch  high  every  fifteen  feet  for  rolled  packing  and  at  least 
once  on  each  sheet  of  asbestos  compressed  packing. 

(rf)  Molded  and  Lathe-Cut  Goods. — Molded  and  lathe-cut 
goods   shall   be   branded   as    in   detailed    specifications. 

ICATERIALS. 

(a)     Cotton  Reinforcements  : 

Wrapped  Hose,  Belting,  and  Packing. — The  cotton  fabric 
layers  shall  be  w^ell,  evenly,  and  firmly  woven  from  good  cotton, 
as  free  from  unsightly  defects,  dirt,  knots,  lumps  and  irregularities 
of  twist  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  manufacturing  practice 
and  conform  to  requirements  of  detailed  specifications. 

Braided  Hose. — Cotton  braided  layers  shall  be  of  such  nature 
as   to  meet  tests   specified. 

(h)     Ruhder: 

Rubber  compounds  shall  in  all  cases  be  properly  vulcanized 
and  meet  the  requirements  as  specified. 

When  fine  Para  is  specified  it  is  understood  to  include  only 
such  grades  of  plantation  Hcvca  rubber,  as  by  virtue  of  their 
physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  are  practically  equivalent 
to  fine  para  in  its  performance. 

Where  sulphur  limits  are  specified,  mineral  fillers  may  con- 
tain barytes,  but  shall  be  practically  free  from  sulphur  in  other 


forms  and  from  any  substances  lending  to  have  a  deleterious 
ettect  on  the  finished  product.  The  sulphur  in  barytes  shall  not 
be  nicluded  ni  the  allowable  sulphur  content. 

All  percentages  shall  be  based  upon  the  weight  of  total  rubber 
compound. 

INSPECTION   AND    REHEARING. 

Inspection  and  tests  shall  be  made  at  place  of  manufacture 
unless  otherwise  specified,  manufacturer  providing  a  place  for 
conducting  test ;  also  necessary  help,  gages,  equipment  etc.  In 
case  It  IS  not  practicable  to  obtain  suitable  test  specii^ens  the 
manufacturer  shall  furnish  pieces  M  by  V/.  by  8  inches  which 
he  guarantees  to  be  of  the  same  material  and  equivalent  cure 
as  that  used  in  article  furnished. 

Inspector  shall,  after  tests,  mark  the  remainder  of  samples 
with  manufacturer  s  name,  order,  requisition,  and  item  numbers 
and  forward  them  to  the  properly  designated  organization  for 
any  further  tests.  Any  lot  which  in  any  one  or  more  tests 
proves  unsatisfactory  shall  be  retested  by  taking  two  additional 
samples  which  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  Failure 
of  either  in  any  respect  shall  be  cause  for  rejection 

No  rehearing  may  be  had  on  any  rejected  material  unless  by 
authority  of  the  proper  organization. 

(a)  Hose.— Inspector  may  select  three  lengths  at  random 
trorn  each  and  every  shipment  of  5,000  feet  or  less.  A  3-foot 
section  shall  be  cut  from  each  length  so  selected  for  burst,  after 
which  further  physical  tests  shall  be  made  on  the  same  sample, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Manufacturer  shall  refit  couplings 
to  said  lengths  which  shall  be  accepted  as  full  lengths  provided 

hey  conform  to  specifications.  When  hose  is  furnished  in 
lengths  under  10  feet,  extra  lengths  shall  be  furnished  for  test 
purposes  at  contractor's  expense. 

(b)  Belting.- Inspector  may  take  a  test  sample  12  inches 
long  from  any  part  of  each  roll  of  belting,  4  inches  and  under 
in  width ;  4  inches  long  from  belting  over  4  inches  in  width. 

,  ,  A  ■  PACKING.- Inspector  may  select  at  random  one  test  sam- 
ple 10  inches  long,  cut  across  the  full  width  of  roll  or  sheet  from 
every  lot  of  approximately  250  pounds. 

(rf)  Molded  and  Lathe-Cut  Goods.— Inspector  may  select 
at  random  one  piece  out  of  every  20O  or  less  for  tests. 

TESTS. 

All  tests  on  material  as  a  whole  and  on  individual  parts  shall 
be  performed  according  to  methods  adopted  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  outlined  in  their  circular  No.  38,  "Test- 
ing of  Rubber  Goods,"  in  effect  at  date  of  opening  of  proposal. 

Hydrostatic  and  tensile  tests  shall  be  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  All  samples  which  are  subjected  to  a  steam,  oil,  or  aging 
test  shall  rest  24  hours  before  test  specimens  are  cut. 

(n)  Fabric— The  tensile  strength  shall  be  obtained  by  cut- 
ting strips  from  fabric  6  inches  long,  l;4  inches  wide  and  un- 
raveled from  each  side  to  a  width  of  1  inch.  Jaws  of  testing 
machine  shall  be  more  than  1  inch  wide  and  3  inches  apart,  sepa- 
rating at  the  rale  of  12  inches  per  minute.  Results  obtained  by 
taking  the  average  of  three  tests  each  on  both  warp  and  filling 
sha  1  be  accepted  as  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fabric.  The  tests 
shall  be  made  when  practicable  after  conditioning  the  fabric  in 
an  atmosphere  having  a  relative  humidity  of  65  per  cent  and  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  F.  for  two  hours.  When  not  prac- 
ticable to  test  as  above,  the  fabric  may  be  tested  under  existing 
humidity  conditions  and  results  corrected  to  a  6  per  cent  moisture 
basis  by  multiplying  by  the  following  factor: 

100 

100  plus  7  X    (per  cent  moisture  —  6) 

Note.— The  factor  will  be  less  than  unity  when  the  per  cent 
moisture  is  greater  than  six  and  vice  versa. 

Moisture  shall  be  determined  bv  weighing  six  samples  together 
before  testing,  and  tensile  strength  immediately  obtained  in  rapid 
succession.  The  broken  samples  (entire)  after  rupture  shall  be 
P'aced  in  a  venlilated  drying  oven  at  105  to  110  degrees  C.  (221 
to  230  degrees  F.)  until  weight  is  constant.  Moisture  present 
shall   be  calculated  on  this  basis  of  the  bone  dry  sample. 

All  fabric  weights  are  given  in  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
shall  be  calculated  on  a  6  per  cent  moisture  basis.  Tolerance  3 
per  cent  plus  or  minus. 

(b)  Hydrostatic  Tests.— To  insure  proper  attachment  of 
couplings  when  furnished  with  hose,  pressure  shall  be  held  for 
three  minutes  on  each  length  of  hose ;  piece  under  test  must  not 
leak,  sweat  nor  rupture  the  cotton  canvas  layers. 

Bursting  tests  shall  be  made  on  samples  3  feet  long,  pressure 
being  raised  at  rate  of  300  pounds  per  minute. 
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(c)  pRiriioN  Tests. — Wherever  practicable  all  tests  shall  be 
made  on  an  automatic  friction  testing  machine;  ply  separation 
being  1  inch  per  minute.  Except  in  rubber-lined  cotton  hose, 
width  of  test  specimen  shall  be  1  inch.  In  all  cases  strength  of 
friction  shall  be  the  average  value  obtained  on  each  test,  and 
be  given  in  pounds. 

(d)  Rubber. — Longitudinal  specimens  shall  be  taken  on  hose 
and  tubing  under  I'/i  inches  inside  diameter;  transverse  speci- 
mens on  all  others.. 

Test  specimens  shall  be  buffed  smooth  to  approximately  not 
more  than  },s-inch  in  thickness  and  cut  with  a  standard  die  hav- 
ing a  constricted  part  .'/2  by  2  inches,  unless  otherwise  specified. 
Tests  shall  not  be  made  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  rub- 
ber compound   to  recover  from  stretching  or  handling. 

AIR    BRAKE    AND    SIGNAL    HOSE    AND    GASKETS. 

War  Department   Specification   No.    333-1-3 — June   6,    1919. 

(A)    Aia  BRAKE   HOSE.      (B)    AIK   SIGNAL  HOSE.      (C)    AIR   BRAKE  AND 

AIR   SIGNAL   HOSE   GASKETS. 

Gener.^l. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
air-brake,  air  signal  hose,  and  gaskets. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods,  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)     Din.ensions  to  conform  to  the  table  below. 

(b)  Cotton  canvas  layers  shall  be  applied  on  a  bias  of  from 
42  to  46  degrees 

(c)  Hose  to  be  capped  with  same  rubber  compound  as  tube. 
Id)  Each    length    properly   fitted   with    Master   Car    Btjilders' 

(MCB")   staTidard  air-lirake  or  air  signal  couplings,  if  specified. 

(<?)  If  coupled,  coupling  shall  be  put  in  end  near  which  brand  is 
located. 

(/■)  Gaskets  must  be  uniform  in  size  and  section  and  of  dimen- 
sions conforming  to  figure  1. 


!-^^^" 
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Fig.  I. 

Br.^nding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Hose.— A  1-inch  side  label  shall  be  applied  6  inches  plus 
or  minus  J/j-inch  from  one  end  of  base  with  the  top  of  lettering 
toward  the  center  of  the  hose.  Use  the  words,  ".\irbrake"  on 
air  brake  hose ;  and  the  words  "Air  Signal"  on  air-signal  hose. 

(b)  Gaskets. — See  Figure  I. 
Materials.— See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Tne  fabric  shall  be  made  of  long-staple  cotton  having  not 
less  than  16  nor  more  than  22  threads  of  5-ply  yarn  per  inch, 
each  in  warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  not  less  than  19.8  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

(6)  Gaskets  shall  be  made  of  such  a  compound  that  they  will 
be  tough  and  yet  have  enough  elasticity  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements for  strength  and  elongation. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)  Inspector  may  take  one  length  at  random  from  each 
shipment  of  200  lengths  or  less  of  hose,  from  which  he  shall  cut 
a  S-inch  section.  Two  1-inch  sections  shall  be  cut  from  this 
5-inch  piece  for  making  friction,  stretching,  and  tensile  tests ; 
the  remaining  3-inch  section  shall  be  used  for  making  additional 
tests  which  may  be  desired  on  the  tube  and  cover. 

(b)  Inspector  shall  examine  such  lot  of  gaskets  for  size  and 
workmanship,  and  shall  take  samples  therefrom  for  tests. 

Tests— See   General   Specifications, 
(a)     Hose. 

1.  See  the  following  table. 

2.  Test  samples  not  to  be  buffed. 

3.  Stretching  test. 


Test  specimens  from  tube  and  cover  will  be  quickly  stretched 
until  the  2-inch  marks  are  10  inches  apart  and  immediately  re- 
leased. They  will  then  be  remarked  as  at  first  within  10  seconds 
after  starting  to  release  and  again  stretched  to  10  inches  between 
the  new  marks,  remaining  stretched  for  10  minutes.  The  speci- 
mens shall  then  be  completely  released,  and  within  30  seconds 
after  starting  to  release  the  distance  between  the  marks  last  ap- 
plied will  be  measured,  and  the  initial  set  shall  not  be  more  than 
J4-inch.  At  the  end  of  10  minutes  the  distance  between  the 
marks  will  again  be  measured,  and  the  final  set  shall  not  be  more 
than  J^-inch.  These  test  specimens  may  be  cut  from  the  tube 
and  cover  of  the  friction  test  specimen,  but  shall  not  be  used 
fgr  tensile  test, 

POROSITY    TEST. 

The  remaining  17  inches  shall  be  mounted  and  placed  in  a  test 
rack,  the  circumference  will  be  measured  and  the  hose  filled  with 
air  at  140  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch,  the  rubber  cover  shall 
be  cut  froiu  clamp  to  clamp  (taking  care  not  to  injure  the  duck) 
and  this  pressure  maintained  for  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  hose  will  he  submerged  in  water  to  determine  whether 
the  inner  tube  is  porous.  The  escape  of  air  through  the  tube 
shall  be  distinct  enough  so  that  the  porosity  will  not  be  confused 
with  the  escape  of  air  which  is  confined  in  the  structure  of  the 
hose.  In  the  event  the  hose  fails  on  bursting  test  at  the  point 
at  which  cut  was  made  for  porosity  test  and  a  satisfactory  hy- 
draulic test  is  not  obtained,  the  porosity  and  hydraulic  test  will 
be  repeated  on  another  piece  of  hose. 

The  section  of  hose  which  was  used  for  porosity  test  shall 
also  be  used  for  the  hydraulic  tests. 

If  the  tensile  strength  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  greater 
than  that  required,  the  sample  may  be  accepted  providing  the 
per  cent  increase  in  elongation  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
per  cent  increase  in  tensile  in  pounds  per  square  inch  above  the 
maximum  figure. 

(6)     Gasket.  deelection  test. 

Gaskets  shall  be  subject  to  a  deflection  test  which  shall  consist 
of  suspending  a  weight  of  20  pounds  on  the  gasket.  Under  this 
load  the  increase  in  inside  diameter  shall  not  be  more  than  Ji 
inch,  the  measurement  to  be  taken  on  the  inside  of  the  gasket 
with  the  load  applied,  and  within  15  to  20  seconds  after  the 
application  of  the  load,  support,  and  the  hook  to  which  the 
weight  is  attached,  shall  have  a  diameter  of  14  inch. 

TENSION    TEST. 

When  the  samples  for  test  are  received  they  will  be  examined 
for  size  and  workmanship.  The  gaskets  will  be  tested  in  tension 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  tensile  test  of  a  single  link  of 
a  chain.  The  half-links  used  to  pull  on  the  gasket  will  each  be 
provided  with  180  degrees  fillet  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
original  inner  diameter  of  the  gasket— that  is,  the  two  semi- 
circular fillets  of  the  pulling  links  will  just  fill  the  inside  of  the 
gasket.  They  should  sustain  an  ultimate  load  of  100  pounds 
and  show  an  elongation  of  original  diameter  of  350  per  cent 
when  tested  as  described  above. 

REJECTION  LIMITS. 
If  any  of  the  sample  gaskets  representing  a  lot  should  fail 
under  a  load  of  less  than  90  pounds,  or  if  the  elongation  is  less 
than  200  per  cent,  the  entire  lot  represented  by  the  sample  will 
be  rejected.  If  the  tensile  strength  of  any  sample  tested  is  more 
than  125  pounds  the  lot  will  be  rejected,  unless  the  elongation 
obtained  from  such  samples  is  more  than  275  per  cent. 

Table.  .\ir-br.\ke.  .\ir  Signal. 

Size,    mininuim inches  IH  1% 

Inside   di.imeter,    maximum inches  I  A  1  A 

O.ltside    diameter,    minimum inches  2^  1  )J 

Outside    diameter,    maximum inches  2'4  1  ji 

Length,  minimum inches  22  22 

Length,   maximum    inches  22J4  22!/; 

Thickness: 

Tube    minimum    inch  »/m  '/sj 

Cover,  minimum inch  -f^  -f. 

Cap,  minimum inch  Vs2  Va, 

Cap.  maximum    inch  'Aj  >/,, 

Porosity  test,  minimum pounds  140  1-10 

Hydrostatic  tests: 

Pressure,  minimum pounds  200  200 

Increase  in  circumference,  maximum inch  H  \i 

10-minutc  test   without  bursting,   minimum .  .pounds  500  500 

IJursting,  minimum pounds  700  700 

Tube,  minimum pounds         800  800 

Tube,  maximum pounds      1,200  1,:00 

Cover,   minimum    pounds         70O  700 

Cover,    maximum    pounds       1,100  1. 100 

Ultimate  elongation,  tube  and  cover,  minimum  .inches      210  2-10 
STEAM  HOSE. 

War   Department   Specification  No.    333-1-11— June   6,  1919, 
General.--(<i)      This  specification  covers  the  requirements  of 
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i'A 

1^ 

Inches. 

1V4 

Inches 

2  A 

2H 

2)1 

1/64 
1/16 

1/64 
1/16 

1/64 
1/16 

3/3I 

5» 
3/32 

3/32 

hose  for  general  use  in  conveying  steam  or  hot  water  inider 
pressure:  also  for  car  heating  purposes. 

(fc)  See  War  Department  Specification  Xo.  333—1—1,  headetl 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Kubher  Goods,  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specilicaiion  w'ill  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Dimensions.— See  the  following  table. 

(/>)   No  washers  to  be  furnished. 

Br.^nding.— See  General  Specifications. 

(a)   Use  the  word  "Steam." 

Maieri.\l. — See  General  Specifications, 

Inspection.— See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  may  select  four  lengths  at  random  trom  each 
shipment  of  100  lengths  or  less,  and  cut  from  each  length  se- 
lected a  3-foot  section ;  two  sections  for  steaming  and  the  others 
for  remaining  tesis. 

Tests.— See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 
(0)   Test  specimens  shall  not  be  bufTed. 

(b)  Steaming.— The  ultimate  tensile  strength  shall  be  de- 
termined by  using  the  original  thickness  of  samples  in  calculat- 
ing the  area.  When  calculating  the  tensile  strength  after  steaiii- 
ing  the  test  piece  shall  be  considered  as  having  the  same  thick- 
ness as  that  used  before  steaming. 

A  sample  not  less  than  18  inches  long  shall  be  subjected  to 
dry  saturated  steam  in  a  digester  for  a  period  of  48  hours  at  a 
pressure  of  4S  pounds.  After  this  test,  the  tube  and  cover  shall 
not  show  any  blisters,  nor  loosen  from  the  plies  of  fabric.  After 
resting,  test  piece  shall  be  cut  at  least  4  inches  from  end  and 
shall  meet  the  figures  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


(I.     D.)        J^lNC 


I.I).,  plus  or  minus.. inch 

1/64 

O.D.,  plus  or  minus.. inch 

1/16 

Thickness: 

Tube,  minimum inch 

% 

Cover,  minimum   inch 

3/32 

Length,  as  specified  in  proposal. 

Tests: 

Hydrostatic — 

Coupling,  minimum. lbs. 

200 

Burst,    minimum...  lbs. 

800 

Friction— 

Before    steaming     mini- 

mum     lbs. 

20 

After  steaming  mini- 

mum     lbs. 

15 

Tensile,  minimum- 

Tube,  before  steaming 

lbs. 

600 

Tube,  after  steaming. 

lbs. 

450 

Cover,  before  steaming. 

Befoi. 
After 


(To  be  continued.) 


Detection   and   Determination  of  Glue  in  Rubber  Goods. 


By  S.  IV.  Epstein 

GLUE  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  long  list  of 
materials  which  have  found  application  in  rubber  com- 
pounding. Its  use  has  been  attended  with  such  strik- 
ing success  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in 
rubber  stocks.  As  a  consequence,  the  rubber  analyst  has 
another  organic  constituent  to  contend  with  in  the  determi- 
nation of  rubber  hydrocarbon  by  diflference.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  rely  upon  the  figure  for  rubber  hydrocarbon  in 
a  rubber   mixing,   it   is   necessary   to   know   whether   or   not 


glue   is   present   and    when   it 
termined. 

The  use  of  glue  in  rubber 
thing  that  up  to  the  present 
have  received  little  attention. 


is,    the    quantity   must   be   de- 


is  such  a  comparatively  recent 
its  detection  and  determination 
After  one  has  found  out  that 
it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  glue  from  a  cured  rubber  stock 
by  means  of  boiling  water,  the  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac- 
tory method  takes  on  a  formidable  aspect.  The  problem 
presented  two  angles  from  which  it  could  be  attacked, 
namely:  (1)  by  dissolving  away  the  rubber  and  leaving  the 
glue  unchanged  so  that  it  could  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  glue  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  water  extract;  (2) 
by  determining  the  nitrogen  content  and  calculating  this  to 
glue  by  means  of  the  factor  5.56. 

Believing  that  a  Kjeldahl  determination  is  too  long  for 
ordinary  laboratory  practice,  we  undertook  to  dissolve  the 
rubber  and  attempted  to  get  the  glue  in  the  residue.  We 
found  that  the  nitrosite  and  bromine  methods  of  converting 
rubber  into  a  soluble  derivative  could  not  be  used  since  the 
glue  seemed  to  be  acted  upon.  The  residue,  which  was  left 
after  the  removal  of  the  rubber  compounds,  when  extracted 
and  digested  with  hot  water,  gave  extracts  which  contained 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  glue  present;  in  addition. 


of  the   Dii 


of  the   Bun 


of 


Tiid  W.  E.  Lange. 

this  water  solution   would   give  none  of  the   tests  which  are 
used  to  detect  the  presence  of  glue. 

We  next  directed  attention  to  rubber  solvents,  especially 
to  those  which  would  dissolve  rubber  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  since  a  high  boiling  solvent  decomposes  the 
glue  and  is  therefore  inapplicable.  After  considerable  ex- 
perimentation it  was  found  that  cresol  seemed  to  be  satisfac- 
tory for  the  purpose.  Rubber  can  be  dissolved  in  it  and  the 
resulting  solution,  after  it  has  been  diluted  with  petroleum 
ether,  can  be  filtered  with  ease.  When  glue  is  treated  with 
cresol,  it  dissolves  very  readily  but  is  precipitated  in  large 
part  from  this  solution  on  the  addition  of  petroleum  ether. 
Experiments  showed  that  on  the  average  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  glue  could  be  precipitated  from  its  cresol  solution. 
The  precipitation,  therefore,  could  not  be  used  as  a  quan- 
titative procedure  for  a  glue  determination.  However,  this 
precipitate  settled  out  very  well  and  dissolved  readily  in 
water,  giving  a  solution  which  answers  all  the  tests  for  glue 
and  the  procedure  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  qualitative 
test  for  glue  in   rubber  "mixings." 

QUALITATIVE  METHOD. 

About  O.S-gram  of  ihe  rubber  sample  to  be  tested  for  the 
presence  of  glue  is  digested  in  25  cc.  of  freshly  distilled  cresol 
(boiling  point  195  degrees  C.)  in  a  tall  beaker  for  about  16 
hours  at  120  degrees  C.  This  digestion  is  conveniently  car- 
ried out  by  placing  the  beakers  in  a  properly  regulated  Freas 
oven  and  allowing  them  to  remain  there  over  night.  The 
cresol  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  and  250  cc.  of  petroleum 
ether  is  added  slowly  with  constant  agitation.  When  this 
solution  has  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  clear  it  is 
filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible,  using  gentle  suction.  The 
beaker,  contents  and  crucible  are  washed  thoroughly  with 
petroleum  ether,  then  with  hot  benzol.  The  pad  is  removed 
from  the  crucible,  placed  inside  of  the  beaker  and  digested 
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for  several  niiiiutes  with  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  fil- 
tered tlirough  a  folded  filter  paper  and  evaporated  to  a  vol- 
ume not  to  exceed  150  cc.  After  it  has  cooled  it  is  poured 
very  slowly  into  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  pure  tannic  acid. 
In  the  presence  of  glue  a  cloudiness  will  appear  at  lirst  and 
finally  a  precipitate  as  more  of  the  glue  solution  is  added. 
Large  percentages  of  glue  give  heavy  curdy  precipitates 
while  small  quantities  give  decided  cloudiness.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  glue  no  permanent  precipitate  or  cloudiness  will 
appear  in  the  tannic  acid  solution  as  the  liquid  is  added  to  it. 
In  order  to  test  the  reliability  of  this  qualitative  proce- 
dure in  detecting  varying  quantities  of  glue,  mixings  were 
made  up  which  contained  from  0.9  per  cent  to  10.0  per  cent 
of  glue,  the  balance  of  the  compound  being  rubber  (40  per 
cent"),  zinc  oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  gas, black,  mineral  rub- 
ber and  sulphur.  They  were  run  through  the  above  proce- 
dure with  the  following  results: 

PEKCENTACE  .\pPE.\RA.NCE    OF     THE     SOLUTION     ON     .\dDITION     TO 

OF  Glce.  Tannic  Acid. 

0.00  Solution  remains  perfectly  clear.     No  cloudiness. 

0.9  Distinctly  cloudy. 

1.7  Cloudiness  much  denser  than  the  above. 

2.6  Cloudiness  almost  opaque.     Precipitate. 

3.5  .Absolutely    opaque.  _    Precipitate. 

4.3  Fairly  heavy  precipitate.' 

6..'  Heavy  precipitate. 

so  \'trv   heavy   precipitate. 

10.0  Very    heavy    precipitate,    which    showed    its   curdy 

character  very  plainly. 

The  ol)scrvations  given  above  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  even  the  smallest  practicable  amount  of  glue  can  readily 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  procedure  recommended  here. 

Many  experiments  were  carried  out  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  ingredients  other  than  glue  would  dissolve  in  water 
and  precipitate  the  tannic  acid  solution  and  in  this  way  be 
mistaken  for  glue.  It  was  found  that  magnesium  oxide  and 
calcium  oxide  dissolve  to  a  considerable  extent  in  hot  water 
after  they  have  been  treated  with  cresol  and  the  water  solu- 
tion that  is  obtained  precipitates  tannic  acid  when  the  re- 
agent is  not  in  excess.  However,  these  precipitates  are 
readily  soluble  in  excess  of  tannic  aid,  while  the  glue-tannate 
precipitate  is  insoluble.  Therefore  it  was  recommended  in 
the  method  given  above  that  the  solution  to  be  tested  for 
glue  be  added  to  the  S  per  cent  tannic  acid  solution.  In  this 
way  the  magnesium  and  calcium  precipitates  will  be  dissolved 
immediately  as  they  appear  and  will  become  permanent  only 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  their  solutions  has  been 
added.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  chance  of  mistaking 
them  for  glue  since  the  glue  precipitate  will  appear  imme- 
diately and  will  be  permanent,  even  when  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  its  solution  has  been  added.  We  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  else  which  would  be  present  in  this  solution 
and  would  give  a  permanent  precipitate  when  added  to  tannic 
acid.  There  is  therefore  no  danger  of  misinterpreting  the 
tannic  acid  precipitate;  when  it  is  obtained  the  presence  of 
glue  in  the  rubber  mixing  cannot  be  questioned. 
QUANTITATIVE  METHOD. 

However,  since  the  method  is  not  quantitative,  after  the 
presence  of  glue  has  been  proved,  its  amount  must  be  de- 
termined. The  only  means  we  have  found  by  which  this 
can  be  done  is  to  determine  the  nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl 
procedure  and  calculate  the  amount  of  glue  from  it.  This 
was  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  results  were  obtained  which 
were  usually  0.1  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent  higher  than  the  true 
value.  The  method  is  practically  the  same  as  that  followed 
out  in  most  laboratories.     It  is  as  follows: 

Extract  a  two-gram  sample  with  acetone  for  six  hours, 
and  then  with  chloroform  for  three  hours  and  dry.  Transfer 
the  sample  to  a  7S0-cc.  Kjeldahl  flask.  Add  25  to  30  cc.  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  10  to  12  grams  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, and  about  one  gram  of  copper  sulphate.  Place  the 
flask   on   the   Kjeldahl  digesting  apparatus,   and   heat   gently 


until  the  first  vigorous  frothing  ceases,  then  raise  the  heat 
gradually  until  the  liquid  boils.  Continue  the  boiling  until 
the  solution  becomes  clear.  Allow  the  flask  to  cool  to  40 
degrees  to  60  degrees  (If  allowed  to  become  thoroughly 
cold  the  solution  solidifies);  dilute  carefully  with  ISO  cc.  of 
water;  allow  to  cool.  Add  100  cc.  of  50  per  cent  sodium 
hydrate  solution,  pouring  it  carefully  down  the  side  of  the 
flask,  so  that  it  does  not  mix  immediately  with  the  acid  solu- 
tion. Add  about  one  gram  of  granulated  zinc  to  prevent 
bumping,  and  a  piece  of  parafifine  the  size  of  a  pea  to  dimin- 
ish frothing.  Connect  the  flask  quickly  with  a  condenser, 
the  delivery  tube  of  which  dips  into  a  500-cc.  Erlenmeyer 
flask,  containing  50  cc.  of  tenth  normal  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
to  about  100  cc.  Shake  up  the  Kjeldahl  flask  and  heat  gently 
at  first,  increasing  the  flame  as  the  danger  of  foaming  over 
diminishes,  finally  boiling  briskly  until  about  one-half  of  the 
liquid  has  passed  over  into  the  receiver.  Add  one  cc.  of 
methyl  red  solution,  and  titrate  the  excess  acid  by  means  of 
standard  sodium  hydrate  solution. 
Calculation: 

100  rcc.  H.SO,  X  normality  —  cc.  NaOH 
X   normality).  (0.014  X    (5.56) 

=  Percentage  glue. 

Weight  of  sample 

When  light-gravity  stocks  are  analyzed  as  above,  inexper- 
ienced manipulators  may  not  find  glue  when  it  is  present. 
Such  stocks  float  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  and  allow  the 
glue  to  be  driven  oflf  by  the  heat  before  the  nitrogen  in  it 
has  been  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate  and  therefore  no 
ammonia  will  be  obtained.  This  difiiculty  can  be  overcome 
by  constant  agitation  of  the  flask  so  that  the  rubber  is  kept 
moistened  with  acid  until  it  is  attacked.  This  laboratory  has 
found  it  very  convenient  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  bromine 
to  the  rubber,  which  makes  a  brominated  mass  that  sticks  to 
the  bottom  when  the  acid  is  poured  over  it.  There  is  there- 
fore no  danger  of  driving  off  any  of  the  glue  and  the  constant 
agitation  and  attention  otherwise  necessary  can  safely  be 
dispensed   with. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  method  presented  will  detect  as  little  as  0.9  per  cent 
of  glue  in  a  rubber  mixing.  It  has  been  found,  by  experi- 
ment, that  no  substance  other  than  glue  will  answer  to  this 
test  when  it  is  carried  out  as  directed,  and  the  method  is 
reliable  and  convenient. 

2.  When  glue  is  present  in  a  rubber  sample  its  quantity 
is  arrived  at  by  determining  the  nitrogen  content  by  means 
of  the  Kjeldahl  procedure  and  calculating  this  to  glue.  We 
have  been  able  to  find  no  other  satisfactory  quantitative 
method  which  would  give  the  correct  percentage  of  glue. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  RECORDING  THERMOMETERS. 
.■\s  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  watching 
results,  the  story  is  told  of  a  large  factory  that  had  two  vulcan- 
izing departments  in  one  of  which  an  installation  of  six  ther- 
mometers on  the  vulcanizers  gave  greatly  improved  results.  In  the 
other  mill  there  were  twelve  vulcanizers,  but  because  of  some 
difflculty  with  the  vulcanizer  man,  the  superintendent  hesitated 
to  put  in  thermometers.  Finally  the  man  was  induced  to  try 
one  out,  and  after  a  short  trial  he  equipped  all  his  vulcanizers, 
and  said  that  he  wondered  how  he  had  gotten  along  without 
them.  In  explanation  he  stated  that  before  he  had  recording 
thermometer?  installed,  if  a  heat  came  out  badly  he  would 
have  to  spend  two  or  three  days  and  sometimes  nights  person- 
ally investigating  before  the  cause  was  discovered.  But,  with 
the  recording  thermometers,  he  first  looked  at  the  chart  rec- 
ords and  if  these  agreed  with  the  predetermined  temperature 
he  knew  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  mixture.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  put  his  finger  on  the  trouble  at  once  and 
correct  it  without  waste  of  time  and  without  overmuch  damaged 
material. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


AGING  EXPERIMENTS  ON  VULCANIZED  PLANTATION 
PARA  RUBBER. 

CAPTAIN  B.  J.  Eaton,  F.  1.  C,  anu  1".  W.  F.  Day  of  the  E-x- 
perimental  Vulcanizing  and  Chemical  Laboratory,  .Agricul- 
tural Department,  Federated  Malay  States,  have  reported 
their  investigations  on  the  aging  changes  which  take  place  in  vul- 
canized Para  rubber,  of  which  the  following  is  a  condensed  ac- 
count : 

Preliminary  investigations  were  made  as  a  guide  to  a  systematic 
examination  of  aging  phenomena  by  e.xperimenting  on  samples 
of  rubber  which  had  been  considerably  overvulcanized,  since  the 
changes  would  be  emphasized  in  such  samples  and  would  be  ac- 
celerated. 

These  samples  consisted  of  "slab"  rubber  (coagulum  matured 
for  at  least  six  days  before  machining  to  crepe  and  crepe  rubber. 
The  samples  were  prepared  under  comparable  conditions  and  mix- 
ings containing  ten  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  90  per  cent  of  rubber 
were  prepared  and  cured  at  140  degrees  C.  for  varying  periods  of 
excessive  cure.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  no  useful  deduc- 
tions could  be  drawn  from  the  figures  obtained  owing  to  the  re- 
markable increase  in  weight  which  occurred  in  the  crumbled  sam- 
ples after  storage,  this  is,  on  aging.  These  large  increases  in 
weight  were  not  followed  up  in  these  preliminary  experiments. 
The  results  indicated  that  much  overcured  samples  would  give 
even  greater  increases  over  similar  periods. 

As  it  w^as  practically  certain  that  the  increases  in  weight  were 
due  to  oxidation,  the  presence  of  substances  soluble  in  water  was 
tested  by  extraction  of  the  samples  in  boiling  water  and  the  per- 
centage of  extract  (by  difference),  the  percentage  of  sulphur  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  and  the  total  acidity  of  the  extract  of  sul- 
phuric acid  were  determined  in  terms  of  sulphur.  The  extrac- 
tion with  water  was  followed  by  extraction  with  acetone  in  order 
to  obtain  the  free  sulphur  content  and  the  additional  matter  ex- 
tractable  by  acetone.  .\  remarkable  percentage  of  matter  ex- 
tractable  by  water  was  formed  during  the  aging.  The  amount  of 
sulphur  present  as  sulphates  in  the  aqueous  extract  was  also 
marked.  The  acetone  extract  contained  substances  other  than  the 
sulphur  and  the  resin  which  would  be  present  in  the  original  raw 
rubber   (which  ordinarily  amounts  to  2.3  per  cent). 

No  further  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  since 
the  increases  in  weight  of  the  samples  had  not  been  determined. 
Some  of  these  increases  are  nearly  40  per  cent,  which  would  bring 
the  total  sulphur  content  of  the  samples,  calculated  on  original 
weight,  up  to  about  nine  per  cent,  which  still  indicates  an  actual 
loss  of  sulphur  on  aging. 

SCHEICE    OF   EXPEKIMENT. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  experiments  mentioned  above  it 
was  decided  to  trace  the  changes,  due  to  aging,  in  the  combined 
sulphur  content,  and  the  aqueous  and  acetone  extracts,  after  mak- 
ing allowances  for  the  oxidation  or  other  changes  in  weight.  For 
this  purpose,  two  sets  of  about  ten  grams  of  crumbed  rubbers 
were  stored  in  specimen  tubes.  The  first  set  was  used  to  provide 
samples  for  analysis  at  different  periods,  while  the  second  set  was 
weighed  at  intervals  but  not  otherwise  disturbed.  In  addition,  two 
grams  of  each  crumbed  rubber  were  left  on  watch-glasses  and 
also  weighed  at  intervals,  as  it  was  thought  that  aging  (as  indi- 
cated by  increase  in  weight)  would  proceed  more  rapidly  in  the 
case  of  crumbs  exposed  to  the  air  and  under  different  conditions 
from  those  packed  in  closed  tubes. 

Further,  eight-gram  disks  about  five  millimeters  thick  and  44 
millimeters  in  diameter  were  also  exposed  in  small  watch-glasses. 
These  were  used  in  order  to  retain  any  sulphur  exuding  on  the 
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surface  due  to  the  well  known  "blooming"  of  vulcanized  rubber. 
INCREASE  IN   WEIGHT  ON   BTOBAGE. 

During  the  first  ten  days  a  slow  increase  in  weight  took  place 
in  all  the  samples,  after  which  period  the  factors  favoring  a  rapid 
increase  are:  (a)  overcuring  of  the  rubber;  (b)  freedom  from 
complete  exposure  to  the  air.  The  most  rapid  increase  was  shown 
by  the  most  overcured  sample  exposed  on  a  watch-glass. 

A  similar  relationship  holds  good  between  the  tube  stored  and 
watch-glass  stored  samples  for  each  pair  of  samples.  In  every 
instance  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  tube  stored  samples  over- 
look those  of  the  watch-glass  stored  samples  after  periods  ranging 
from  one  to  two  and  one-half  months,  the  period  increasing  ac- 
cording as  the  overcuring  of  the  sample  is  less.  Comparing  the 
cures  obtained  by  plotting  the  data  from  these  samples  shows  that 
excessive  overcuring  appears  to  be  the  principal  factor  affecting 
the  type  of  curve  In  the  case  of  watch-glass  stored  samples  the 
tendency  to  keep  below  the  tube  stored  samples  for  an  indefinite 
period,  that  is,  to  gain  weight  more  lowly,  was  very  marked. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
increases  in  weight  are  proceeding  uniformly  in  both  sets  of  sam- 
ples, a  loss  of  weight  is  proceeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  freely 
exposed  samples,  which  leads  to  an  apparent  retarded  increase. 

Results  from  four  samples  investigated  indicated  that  over- 
curing  beyond  a  certain  point  ceases  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a 
rubber  to  gain  weight  during  storage,  and  warrants  the  assump- 
tion that  excessive  overcuring  does  actually  decrease  the  capacity 
of  aging  as  measured  by  weight  increase. 

COMBINED    SULPHTJH    CONTENT. 

Only  the  much  overcured  crumbled  samples  showed  combined 
sulphur  changes  on  aging.  Normally  cured  samples  did 
not  show  much  variation  in  this  respect,  although  some  changes 
could  be  traced.  These  changes  were,  however,  small  and 
irregular. 

It  was  noticed  generally  that  the  color  changes  of  the  samples 
of  stored  crumbs  which  took  place  were  greatest  in  those  por- 
tions in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  that  is  to  say,  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  light.  The  central  portion  or  core  of  the  tube- 
stored  crumbs  appeared  to  be  unaffected  in  the  undercured  sam- 
ples. The  overcured  samples,  however,  broke  down  to  a  powder. 
Probably,  therefore,  if  given  sufficient  time,  the  full  aging  effect 
of  40  per  cent  increase  in  weight  would  develop  in  all  the 
samples. 

From  a  study  of  the  changes  in  sulphur  content  and  weight 
it  is  evident  that  very  complex  changes  are  proceeding  in  which 
the  loss  of  sulphur  compounds  at  one  time  exceeds,  proportion- 
ately, the  loss  of  other  constituents.  It  is  also  clear  that  at  a 
later  stage  the  conditions  are  reversed,  leading  to  an  increase  in 
sulphur  content,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  change  a 
steady  gain  in  weight,  due  presumably  to  oxidation,  is  taking 
place. 

AaiTEOtJS    AND    ACETONE    EXTRACTS. 

Some  idea  of  the  changes  in  the  proportions  of  sulphur  soluble 
in  water  and  in  acetone  can  be  obtained  by  extraction  in  boiling 
water  and  acetone.  Close  analysis  of  the  results  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  weight  increases,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  these  changes.  The  results  show  that  complex 
changes  are  occurring  which  it  is  impossible  to  examine  at  this 
stage  of  the  work. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  for  the  authors  to  draw  very  definite  con- 
clusions, since  the  changes  taking  place  in  vulcanized  rubber  on 
aging  are  obviously  complex.  They  have  placed  their  results 
on  record  because  the  literature  on  this  subject  does  not  appear 
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to  cuijtaiii  ,Tii.\  results  similar  to  those  they  have  obtained  in 
respect  ot  (1)  the  large  increases  in  weight  on  storage,  (2)  the 
formation  of  a  large  aqueous  extract  in  the  samples,  and  (3) 
the  conversion  of  the  sulphur  to  a  large  extent  into  aqueous 
soluble  compounds. 

PRACTICAL   SYNTHETIC   RUBBER. 

The  practical  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  in  Germany 
under  war  conditions  is  described  in  "Gummi-Zcituug,"  July  11, 
1919,  page  750.  The  most  available  source  was  found  to  be 
calcium  carbide,  from  which  methyl  rubber  was  produced  from 
acetone  in  accordance  with  the  following  procedure : 

SYNTHESIS  OF  RUBBER. 

The  acetylene  gas  produced  from  calcium  carbide  and  water 
changes  in  the  pressure  of  contact  bodies  by  the  addition  of 
water  into  acetaldehyde.  This  is  oxidized  with  acid  into  acetic 
acid,  which  is  separated  into  acetone  by  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid  by  blowing  over  a  contact  substance.  This  liquid  is  diluted 
wilh  lienzol  and  under  proper  conditions  is  reduced  in  the 
presence  of  aluminum  scrap  into  pinacone,  a  crystalline  substance 
of  42  degrees  C.  melting  point  and  170  degrees  C.  boiling  point. 

After  reduction  the  mixture  is  diluted  with  water  and  distilled. 
Any  undecomposed  acetone-benzol  mixture  is  first  removed  and 
later  parted  by  separate  distillation.  Only  on  further  distillation 
are  these  converted  into  oils,  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature, 
most  of  which  contain  pinacone.  These  higher  boiling  oils  are 
treated  with  water,  whereupon  pinaconehydrate  appears  as  a 
white  crystalline  product.  This  is  then  treated  with  acid  salts 
on  free  acid  to  obtain  dimethyl  butadiene  having  a  boiling  point 
of  70  degrees  C.  and  is  freed  by  fractional  distillation  from  the 
by-product  pinacoline,  a  mixed  ketone  boiling  at  106  to  120 
degrees  C.  The  dimethyl  butadiene  is  placed  in  vessels  where 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  catalyzer  it  is  polymerized 
into  methyl  rubber.  The  total  amount  of  methyl  rubber  obtainable 
from  acetone  is  about  40  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL    VARIETIES. 

Methyl  rubber  was  produced  by  the  Farbenfabriken,  Elberfeld, 
in  two  qualities,  one  designated  as  "H"  and  the  other  as  "W." 
The  H  variety  results  from  cold  polymerization  (about  35  degrees 
C. )  and  is  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  rubber,  while  the 
W  variety  results  from  warm  polymerization  (about  70  degrees 
C.)  and  is  suitable  for  making  soft  rubber  goods. 

PROPERTIES  AND  DEFECTS. 

Both  sorts  of  synthetic  rubber  require  a  long  time  for  polymeri- 
zation, the  H  three  and  one-half  months  and  the  W  as  long  as 
five  months.  Neither  form  is  stable  but  oxidizes  readily  in  the 
air  as  soon  as  formed;  consequently  a  preservative  agent  is 
required  to  prevent  this.  At  first,  aldehyde  ammonia  was  used, 
next  piperidine,  followed  by  experiments  with  other  agents.  At 
the  same  time  a  vulcanization  acceleraator  is  incorporated. 

On  account  of  their  instability  these  rubbers  are  shipped  in 
tightly  closed  zinc-lined  iron  containers. 

H  SYNTHETIC   RUBBER. 

More  of  the  H  grade  is  used  than  of  the  W.  It  is  yellowish  in 
color  and  very  dry  and  stiff  because  the  masses  are  heavily  pressed 
together,  expelling  the  air  from  the  interior  to  secure  protection 
against  oxidation.  The  characteristic  properties  of  extensibility 
and  toughness  which  mark  natural  rubber  are  present  in  much 
less  degree  in  methyl  rubber.  The  latter  crumbles  at  first  on  the 
mill  almost  completely  and  reunites  into  a  sheet  only  after  pro- 
longed milling. 

The  milled  rubber  becomes  capable  of  taking  up  compounding 
ingredients  only  after  an  hour  of  milling.  Likewise,  long  milling 
is  found  necessary  to  eliminate  porosity  and  secure  solidity  in 
molded  work.  The  milling  should  take  place  only  on  moderately 
warm  mills.  Under  hot  milling.  H  rubber  becomes  sticky.  In 
order  to  increase  its  capacity  to  absorb  filling  materials  it  is 
found  advisable  to  wash  the  rubber  thoroughly.    It  then  becomes 


necessary  to  dry  it  completely  at  low  temperature  to  avoid  oxida- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  rubber  into  a  dark  sticky  mass  in  which 
condition  it  is  not  suited  to  vulcanization  and  produces  only 
porous  products.  Washed  and  dried  H  rubber  is  even  softer  and 
more  elastic  after  vulcanization  than  products  made  from  the 
same  rubber  unwashed. 

When  heated  in  the  air  to  its  melting  point,  H  rubber  oxidizes 
and  the  rubber  molecule  breaks  down,  as  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  when  similarly  heated  at  considerable  temperatures  in  inert 
gases  such  as  nitrogen,  carbonic  dioxide,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen this  effect  is  not  observed. 

To  increase  the  ability  of  the  rubber  to  absorb  compounding 
ingredients  the  Farbenfabriken,  Elberfeld,  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  percentage  of  their  ER  solution  or  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent  of  pinacoline.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  reclaimed  rubber  permits  the  more  ready  absorption  of  large 
quantities  of  mineral  ingredients. 

To  increase  the  elasticity  of  synthetic  rubber  a  number  of 
minerals  are  recommended  such  as  diphenylamine,  diamethyl- 
aniline  and  toluidine. 

The  chief  accelerator  employed  is  the  preparation  known  as 
Vulcacit.  This  material  also  acts  powerfully  in  the  acceleration  of 
the  cure  of  natural  rubber. 

The  W  variety  of  methyl  rubber  is  much  darker  than  the  H 
grade.  It  is  reddish  brown  in  color.  In  structure  it  is  net-like 
and  is  strongly  suggestive  of  natural  rubber.  On  the  mill  rolls 
it  is  tough  and  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  natural  rubber. 
It  differs,  however,  by  reason  of  its  internal  stickiness.  On  its 
torn  edges  it  presents  fine  silk-like  threads.  While  both  grades 
are  suitable  for  mold  work  the  W  grade  is  not  so  readily  mold- 
able  as  the  H  grade.  In  the  case  of  plied  up  articles  extra 
pressure  must  be  used  during  the  vulcanization  to  insure  adhesion 
of  the  component  parts. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  RUBBER. 

The  investigation  of  A.  Tschirch  on  the  constitution  of  na- 
tural and  artificial  rubber  has  been  published  in  "Schxccitzcr 
Chemikcr  Zeitschrift,"  1919,  pages  153-156.  In  abstract  his 
results   are   as   follows : 

The  term  rubber  covers  a  variety  of  raw  materials.  Those 
of  African  origin  furnish  colloidal  solutions  with  chloroform, 
whereas  Hevca  and  Manihot  rubbers  are  only  slightly  soluble, 
though  they  swell  up  considerably  in  that  solvent.  The  term 
"synthetic"  rubber  is  incorrect  because  the  synthesis  is  confined 
to  a  single  constituent  which  the  author  designates  as  "caout- 
chougutta,"  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  in  various  forms  and  in 
varying  quantity  m  one  and  the  same  kind  of  rubber. 

The  substance  known  as  synthetic  rubber  is  not  identical  with 
the  caoutchougutta  of  the  natural  article.  Natural  rubber  is 
by  no  means  the  unaltered  sap  of  rubber  plants.  It  contains 
protoiactoretin,  and  undergoes  alteration  shortly  before  it  exudes 
into  the  air,  further  changes  ensuing  during  coagulation  and 
smoking.  Protoiactoretin  is  a  polymer  of  isoprene,  and  is  not 
the  same  in  all  rubber  plants.  Commercial  rubber  is  regarded 
by  the  author  as  a  semi-manufactured  article  rather  than  a 
natural   product. 

According  to  the  author,  synthetic  rubber  is  analogous  to 
Para  rubber,  the  artificial  caoutchougutta  being  derived  from 
aliphatic  hydrocarbons  (mythylated  butanes).  The  varying 
solubility  of  rubbers  probably  may  be  due  to  the  structural  con- 
ditions of  the  colloid  substance.  Rubber  occupies  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  emulsoids  and  the  dispersoids,  and  is  hetero- 
genous, containing  at  least  two  structural  phases,  a  solid  col- 
loidal solution.  Under  the  microscope  Para  rubber  that  has 
been  extracted  with  chloroform  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  fine 
network  of  minute  straight  and  bent  rods,  forming  the  turges- 
cent  component,  which,  however,  in  the  case  of  extracted  syn- 
thetic isoprene  rubber,  is  irregular  and  not  reticulated. 
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The  author  considers  that  the  pecuHar  structure  of  Para 
rubber  is  the  cause  of  its  superiority  to  synthetic  and  the  other 
natural  rubbers.  A  feature  common  to  both  Para  caoutchou- 
gutta  and  that  from  synthetic  isoprene  rubber  is  the  presence 
of  a  constituent  (A-caoutchougutta)  soluble  in  chloroform,  and 
a  second  (B-caoutchougutta)  insoluble  but  turgescent  in  that 
solvent,  this  second  constituent  acting  as  a  solvent  of  the  first 
and  forming  the  reticulate  structural  component.  Methyl  rub- 
ber contains  no  turgescent  component  and  dissolves  slowly  and 
completely  to  a  viscous,  clear  colloidal  solution  in  chloroform. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  nature  of  the  turgescent  component 
as  an  indication  of  the  technical  value  of  rubber.  The  propor- 
tion of  this  component  is  lowered  by  the  process  of  mastication. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 
THE   UNITED    STATES. 

PROCESS  OK  ReCOVHRING  pLASTlC  RlBBER  fROM  FABRICS  which 
consists  in  progressively  disintegrating  the  fabric  in  pres- 
ence of  water  and  simultaneously  stripping  the  plastic  rubber 
from  the  fabric  and  from  the  threads  and  fibers  resulting  from 
its  disintegration.  (Theodore  F.  Furness,  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  assignor 
by  mesne  assignments  to  Acushnet  Process  Company,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.     United  States  patent  No.  1,321,200.) 

Process  for  Reclaiming  Rubber  and  Cotton  erom  Rubber 
Waste  which  comprises  the  steps  of  wetting  the  waste,  passing 
it  between  rollers  whereby  the  waste  is  formed  into  a  sheet,  and 
feeding  such  sheet  gradually  to  a  high  speed  picker  causing  the 
fabric  to  be  torn  from  the  sheet  in  the  form  of  threads  and  fibers 
while  the  rubber  is  torn  from  the  sheet  in  small  balls  and  par- 
ticles. (Philip  E.  Young,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Acush- 
net Process  Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  United  States  pat- 
ent No.  1,321,201.) 

Reclaiming  Rubber. — In  the  manufacture  of  rubber  a  method 
which  consists  in  adding  proteid  to  a  fresh  rubber  stock  prior 
to  the  vulcanization  thereof,  vulcanizing  the  fresh  product,  re- 
claiming the  vulcanized  product  and  revulcanizing  the  reclaimed 
product.  (Clayton  W.  Bedford,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,321,501.) 

Rubber  Substitute. — The  process  and  product  which  consists 
in  combining  fish  oil  and  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  heat  and 
resubjecting  the  resultant  combination  to  heat  under  pressure. 
(Morton  Gregory,  assignor  to  Western  Rubber  Co.,  both  of 
Tacoma,  Washington.    United  States  patent  No.  1,321,788.) 

Process  for  Devulcanizing  Rubber.— Comprising  boiling  rub- 
ber with  a  liquid  of  which  a  large  proportion  is  a  hydrocarbon 
of  a  viscid  and  gummy  nature,  forming  a  yeasty  froth  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  having  an  affinity  for  sulphur,  under 
the  conditions  created,  greater  than  the  lessened  affinity  for 
sulphur  possessed  by  the  rubber,  whereby  combined  sulphur  will 
be  liberated  from  the  rubber.  (Cyrus  Field  Willard,  San  Diego, 
California.     United  States  patent  No.   1,322,077.) 

Devulcanizing  Process  and  Product.  Boiling  vulcanized 
rubber  with  a  viscous  mixture  of  a  tar  and  a  flux  of  a  liquid 
hydrocarbon  in  the  presence  of  water.  (Cyrus  Field  Willard, 
San  Diego,  California.     United  States  patent  No.  1,322,151.) 

Process  for  Devulcanizing  Vulcanized  Rubber,  comprising 
eflfecting  the  liberation  of  more  or  less  of  the  combined  sulphur 
by  boiling  the  rubber  w'ith  an  emulsoid  colloid  solution  and  a 
detergent  or  cleansing  solution.  (Cyrus  Field  Willard,  San 
Diego,  California.     United  States  patent  No.  1,322.152.) 

Treating  Rubber  by  incorporating  therewith  sulphur  and 
titanic  oxide  and  vulcanizing  the  mixture.  (Louis  E.  Barton, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  assignor  to  The  Titanium  Alloy 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,322,518.) 

Plastic  Composition  consisting  of  caoutchouc,  wax,  non-dry- 
ing oil,  inert  filler,  and  coloring  matter.  (Stanley  H.  Rood, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.     United  States  patent  No.  1,322,823.) 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

RlBBER  Co.mposition  consisting  of  powdered  slate  mixed  with 
rubber,  rubber  substitute  or  waste  or  recovered  rubber  and 
sulphur.  Example:  50  parts  of  slate,  35  of  rubber  and  15  of 
sulphur  yield  a  product  suitable  for  packing,  tires,  mats,  etc. 
(W.  F.  Macdonald,  53  Palace  Court,  Bayswater,  London.  British 
patent  No.  130,528.) 

GERMANY. 

Process  for  Making  Hard  and  Soft  Rubber  Factice. 

Soft  Factice.  Into  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  linseed  oil,  10 
parts  of  acetic  acid,  and  10  parts  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  ot  am- 
monia are  poured  in  a  thin  stream  20  parts  of  chloride  of  sulphur 
thinned  with  20  parts  of  water  and  neutralized  with  20  parts  of 
a  15  per  cent  solution  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  is  steamed 
and  dried  until  thick  flowing.  The  product  is  a  very  elastic, 
soft,  rubbery  mass,  which,  on  being  heated  to  240  degrees  C,  be- 
comes homogeneous  and  weatherproof.  Formic,  acetic,  or  other 
fatty  acids,  or  unsaturated  acids  of  the  acetic  series,  may  also  be 
used. 

Hard  Factice.  Liquid  emulsions  prepared  according  to  above 
example  are  neutralized  with  ammonia,  steamed  until  they  are 
plastic,  and  mixed  with  three  parts  by  weight  of  lead,  zinc 
or  iron  oxide  and  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  mass  is 
pressed  in  vacuum  at  50  to  70  degrees  C,  then  dried  and  pressed 
for  six  hours  at  six  or  more  atmospheres.  The  result  is  a  solid 
rubber-like  mass  w'hich  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  hard 
rubber.  (H.  Otto  Traun's  Research  Laboratory,  Hamburg.  Ger- 
man patent  .Vo.  314,560.     February  25,  1915.) 

OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 
GERMANY. 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH   DATES   OF   APPLICATION. 

31", 641.  (April  16.  1916.)  Artificial  arm.  Allgemeine  Krankenhaus- 
Einrichtungs  Gsschellschaft  m.b.H.,  20-21  Johannisstrasse, 
Berlin,  and  Karl  Albert  Scherer,  113  Hartwigstrasse,  Ber- 
lin-Pankow. 

317.695.  (April  25,  1917.)  Packing  with  rubber  ring,  particularly  for 
coolers    with     interchangeable    parts.       Suddeutsche    Kuhler- 


fabr 


Feuerbach,  Wiirttenberg. 


A  Novel  Still. 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 
AN   ALUMINIUM   WATER  STILL. 

Dure  distilled  water  especially  free  from  potassium,  sodium 
■*  and  copper  is  obtainable  by  the  use  of  an  aluminum  still 
described  by  T.  O.  Smith  in  "The  Chemist- Analyst." 

The  apparatus  is  set  up  as  follows:  a  hole  is  punched  from 
the  inside  of  an  alum- 
inum tea  kettle,  about 
two  inches  from  the 
bottom,  with  a  sharp 
punch  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  hole  are  smooth, 
without  cracks  and 
flared  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Into  this  hole  is 
fitted  an  aluminum  tube  of  convenient  length  for  connecting  a 
leveling  bottle  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  tube  is  secured 
and  the  hole  made  water-tight  by  wrapping  the  flared  edges 
and  the  tube  with  cotton  yarn  to  a  thickness  of  about  one-half 
inch.  A  Liebig  condenser  is  fitted  with  an  inner  tube  of  alu- 
minum into  the  spout  of  the  kettle,  and  connection  made  tight 
with  cotton  yarn  wrapping.  The  lid  is  held  on  by  small  clamps 
A  three-hole  Woulfe  bottle  connected  with  the  leveling  tube 
from  the  kettle  receives  the  overflow  from  the  condenser 
through  a  rubber  tube  and  maintains  the  water  in  the  kettle 
at  the  level  of  the  overflow  opening  from  the  bottle.  This 
overflow  opening  is  provided  with  a  curved  glass  tube  for 
equalizing  the  air  pressure  in  the  bottle.  In  this  manner  the 
waste  water  from  the  condenser  is  made  to  replace  the  water 
in  the  kettle  as  fast  as  it  is  removed  by  distillation. 
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Xe\v   Machines   and   Appliances. 


Solid  Tire  Cutting  Mach 


MACHINE    FOR    CUTTING   PRESSED    ON    TRUCK   TIRES. 

SERVICE  stations  find  it  frequently  impossible  to  press  off 
old  tires  no  matter  what  size  press  is  used.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  "stickers"  or  tires  on 
which  tlu-  rim  has  been  turned  by  contact  in  the  street  with 
stones,  etc.  Very  few 
stations  are  equipped 
with  presses  of  sufficient 
throat  opening  to  handle 
large  size  dual  tires  and 
in  trying  to  press  off 
these  tires  the  press  is 
broken.  To  aflford  a 
simple  and  efficient 
means  for  overcoming 
these  difficulties  the 
machine  here  pictured 
has  been  especially  de- 
signed for  cutting  ofT 
prcssed-on   truck   tires. 

The  basic  principle  of 
the  power  hack-saw  has 
been  combined  with  the 
mechanical  features  nec- 
essary to  perform  effi- 
ciently the  wide  and  varying  work  required  by  a  machine  of 
this  type.  The  machine  is  of  heavy  construction  and  designed 
with  the  idea  of  giving  dependable  service  under  the  hardest 
working  conditions. 

The  machine  has  a  movable  platform  which  may  be  raised 
and  lowered  so  as  to  take  care  of  any  size  or  height  of  truck 
wheel  now  in  use,  and  it  is  also  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the 
widest  single  or  dual  truck  tire.  It  is  so  arranged  that  when 
the  blade  finishes  the  cut,  it  is  parallel  with  the  felloe  of  the 
wheel  and  automatically  stops  just  before  striking  the  felloe. 
In  approximately  ten  minutes'  time  the  machine  can  cut  a  dual 
tire  seventeen  inches  wide.  (Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  Racine, 
Wisconsin.) 

RECORDING   THERMOMETERS    FOR    RUBBER    VULCANIZERS. 

Everywhere  lo-day  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  realize 
that  temperature  has  a  great  effect  on  the  chemistry  of  vulcan- 
ization, and  that  by  watching  and  controlling  it  ihey  can  produce 
the  best  quality  and  reproduce  it  at  will.  Indeed,  given  the 
proper  temperature,  even  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  material  can  be 
used  with  the  confidence  of 
turning  out  a  good  product.  So 
vital  is  the  question  of  temper- 
ature that  more  vulcanizers  than 
ever  are  being  equipped  with 
recording  thermometers  which 
give  accurate  information  that 
forms  the  basis  of  all  intelligent 
control. 

The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions shows  a  recording  thermo- 
meter and  an  installation  of 
fourteen  of  these  on  rubber 
vulcanizers  at  a  large  footwear 
plant  in  Massachusetts.  The 
instruments,  equipped  with  patented  improvements,  arc  of  the 
inverted  type  and  have  variable  lengths  of  lead-protected  con- 


necting lube  and  lead  bulbs  for  protection  against  the  fumes 
■from  the  cure.  These  thermometers  depend  for  their  operation 
upon  the  pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor  of  a  volatile  liquid. 
They  are  so  constructed  as  to  take  care  of  any  temperature 
from  plus-50  degrees  to  plus-400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  the  cor- 
responding ranges  in  Centigrade  or  Reaumur.  The  charts  have 
increasing  graduations  that  make  the  upper  or  working  portion 
of  the  scale  clear  and  open,  which  is  an  advantage  when  close 
readings  are  a  matter  of  vital   importance. 

An  automatic  temperature  controller  which  not  only  controls 
the  temperature  but  also  the.  duration  of  the  heat  may  be  sup- 


FoxBORO  Recording 
Thermo.metek. 


Footwear  Vulcanizer  Equipped  with  Recording  Thermo.meters. 

plied,  thus  making  the  curing  of  rubber  independent  of  human 
conditions  and  eliminating  all  hand  control.  (The  Foxboro  Co., 
Inc.,  Foxboro,  Massachusetts.) 


VERTICAL    CEMENT   CHURNS. 

Vertical  cement 
churns  are  used  in 
rubber  mills  when  the 
making  of  certain  so- 
lutions requires  this 
particular   type   of 

The  machine  here 
shown  is  supplied  by 
the  makers  in  three 
sizes,  the  steel  tanks 
measuring,  respective- 
ly, 24  by  24,  36  by  36, 
and  48  by  48  inches. 
They  are  all  equipped 
with  belt-driven  agi- 
tators and  gate  valves 
for  drawing  off  the 
solution. 

While  stock  mixers 
are  built  with  steel 
tanks,  they  are  also 
furnished     with     wood 

tanks,  vertical  shafts  and  stirring  devices  made  of  wood  for  use 
in  connection  with  materials  that  attack  iron.  (The  Patterson 
Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.) 
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SECTIONAL    TIRE    CORE    REMOVER. 

The  removal  of 
sectional  cores  from 
tire  casings  after 
curing  is  facilitated 
by  the  ingenious  de- 
vice that  is  adjust- 
able to  any  size  core, 
and  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

Small  holes  in 
which  the  prongs  of 
the  puller  are  in- 
serted may  be 
drilled  in  the  core 
sections,  or  the 
raised  parts  of  the 
core  may  be  gripped 
by  the  prongs  that 
are  operated  by  the  hand-lever 
lever  the  sections  are  easily  re 
beads.     (Gillette   Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wi 


ttachment.     By   means   of  this 
3ved  without  kinking  the  tire 
■) 


BRAKE  LINING  CUTTER. 

This  is  a  handy  bench  device  that  was  primarily  designed  to 
cut   brake   linings    and    intended    to    be    used    by    the    dealer    or 
garage  man.     In   fact,  the   rubber  manufacturer  also   could  un- 
doubtedly find  this  tool  adaptable  in  many 
ways,  preferably  as  a  hand  stock  cutter. 
The  cutter  blade  is  of  steel,  354  inches 
wide,    and    may    be    easily    removed    for 
sharpening.     The  hand  lever  is  15  inches 
long,  enabling  the  operator  to  cut  easily 
brake  lining  up  to  one-half  inch  in  thick- 
ness.     (The   Raybestos    Co.,    Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.) 

ILGAIR    UNIT    SYSTEM 
OF    HEATING. 

The  question  of  heat- 
ing is  of  importance  tc 
every  rubber  manufac- 
turer, and  particularly 
so  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  fuel.  Direct 
heating  requires  num- 
erous radiating  sur- 
faces, and  blast  heating 
with  its  long  ducts  and 
high-power  blowers  is 
costly.  According  to 
the  present  system  each 
unit   constitutes  a  sep- 

n<-  arate   heater,   and  both 

the  volume  and  the  dis- 

controlled  at  one  source. 


I   }    j 


This  unit  heater  is  a  cabinet,  open  at  both  ends,  containing  a 
two-stack  radiator  and  a  motor  propeller  fan.  The  air  is  drawn 
in  over  the  heated  coils  at  about  1,000  feet  per  minute  and 
discharged  at  about  2,500  feet  per  minute.  Stationary  deflectors 
spread  the  air  in  a  horizontal  plane,  while  a  movable  one  controls 
the  placement  of  the  air,  thus  controlling  the  direction  of  the 
heat.  As  the  air  al  the  breathing  line  warms  up,  the  deflector 
is  raised  and  the  air  current  straightens  out  to  a  distance  of 
50  to  60  feet,  the  low  velocity  precluding  drafts  or  dust  circu- 
lation on  the  floor.  There  are  two  different  types — a  pedestal 
model  for  floor  installations  and  one  for  ceiling  suspension. 
(Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Co.,  Whiting  and  Wells  streets,  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois.) 

MISCELLANEOUS    PATENTS. 
ELASTIC  FABRIC  FOR  TIRE  BUILDING. 

I7oR  THE  PURPOSE  of  at  once  avoiding  waste  and  rendering 
■*•  elastic  the  splice  formed  by  joining  bias-cut  strips  of  fric- 
tioned  fabric  for  making  tires  and  similar  articles,  the  simple 
device  of  slitting  the  selvages  of  the  fabric  at  frequent  intervals 


Pedestal   Suspension. 


Ceiling   Suspension. 


Tike   Buildi.ng   Fabric. 

has  been  patented.  The  result  is  that  such  a  selvage  edge  bias 
splice  is  as  elastic  as  any  other  portion,  the  joint  is  less  bulky 
and  all  waste  is  eliminated.  (Kurt  W.  Jappe,  assignor  to  The 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,318,876.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

DEMOUNTABLE    RIM    FOR   SOLID    TIRES. 

'X'his  is  a  detachable  rim  for  solid  tire  wheels  and  nia}-  be  ap- 
■'■  plied  to  any  wheel  that  has  an  ordinary  turned  rim  intended 
to  fit  a  pressed  on  tire  but  calls  for  a  tire  of  a  little  larger 
diameter  than  that  of 
the  "wheel.  The  space  be- 
tween the  rim  and  the 
inside  of  the  band  of  the 
tire  is  taken  by  an  an- 
nular ring  of  steel  or 
other  cast  metal  which 
is  wedged  in  place  and 
thus  holds  the  tire  in 
position.  The  grooves 
for  the  wedges  are 
spaced  around  the  ring, 
being  cut  alternately  on 
the  outer  and  the  inner 
surface ;  they  taper  in 
depth  across  the  rim  but 
their  sides  are  parallel. 
Neither  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  nor  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  the  band 
tire  is  cut. 

The  rim  is  turned  in- 
ternally so  that  it  slides  easily  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
wheel  rim;  externally  its  dimensions  allow  the  band  tire  to  slip 


Solid  Tire  Demou; 


Rim. 
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easily  into  place.  Tlie  wedges,  which  are  made  all  of  the  same 
size,  are  then  driven  into  place  and  may  be  fastened  permanently 
by  screws.  (The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  W.  W. 
Ilaniell,  14  Regent  street,  Westminster,  London,  England, 
rjritish  patent   \o.   126,792.) 

PNEUMATIC  TIRE  TREAD  SLICING  MACHINE. 

In  reclaiming  scrap  tires  the  tread  is  removed,  prior  to 
placing  the  carcass  in  the  acid  baths,  by  slicing  off  the  tread  by 
hand  which  results  in  uneven  work  and  is  a  relatively  costly 
operation.  The  machine  here  shown  in  sectional  elevation  severs 
the  tread  by  action  of  a 
reciprocating  knife  and 
provides  means  for  sup- 
plying water  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  opera- 
tion. 

The  beads  are  first 
removed  and  the  tire  is 
fed  between  the  rollers 
A  and  B,  the  center 
portion  of  the  former 
lieing  cut  away  to  ac- 
commodate the  bulge  of 
the  tire  flattened  be- 
tween the  rollers.  The 
knife  C  reciprocates 
horizontally  but  is  fixed 
vertically,  consequently 
the  upper  roller  B  must 
be  adjusted  vertically 
until  the  correct  thick- 
ness of  the  tread  is 
gaged  between  the  knife 
and  the  bottom  pe- 
riphery of  the  idler 
roller  B.  The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  lower  roller  A  is  made 
by  the  hand-wheel  D. 

When  power  is  applied,  the  knurled  portions  of  the  lower 
roller  engage  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  tire  side  walls,  drawing 
the  tire  between  the  rollers  while  the  reciprocating  knife  slices  the 
tread.  .A  pump  supplies  a  continuous  flow  of  the  cutting  lubri- 
cant that  collects  in  a  sump,  is  strained  and  delivered  to  the 
pump  line  for  reuse.  (Edw-ard  Nail,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  .\kron,  Ohio.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,319,301.) 

OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS. 


Mandrtl   for   tube 


Tire  Tread  Slicer. 
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1,321,404. 
1,321,493. 
1,321,494. 
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Chicopee    Falls 


Tire-head  stripper.     G.   E,    Blaylock.   Baltimore,   Mtl. 
Vulcanizing    apparatus    for    tires,    with    conveyor,    etc.      C.    W. 

Wattleworth,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 

both   of  Akron,   O. 
Collapsible  core  lor  tires.     T.  Yemiker,   Akron.   O. 
Machine  lor  cutting  and  rolling  fabric.     T.   Midgley,  Worthing- 

ton,  O.,  assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Combined   mold   and   fluid   bag   for   tires.      T.    Midgley,    Spring- 
field,   assignor    to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls— 

both   in   Massachusetts. 
Ring   core   for   building   pneumatic   cord   tires   with    special   cord 

arrangement.     B.   L.   .Stowe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  assignor  to 

Morgan  &  Wright,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Fabric-laying     attachment     for     tire-making     machines.       J.     E. 

Thropp.  assignor  to  The  De  l^ski  &  Thropp  Circular  Woven 

Tire  Co.— both   of  Trenton,   N.  J. 
Fabric-laying     attachment     for     tire-making     machines.       J.     E. 

Thropp,  assignor  to  The  De  Laski  &  Thropp  Circular  Woven 

Tire  Co.— both  of  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Fabric-stripping  machine.     C.   D    Ilibbs,   Fort  Worth.   Ttx. 
Tire   vulcanizer.      H.    K.    Whrikck,    assignor  to    Western    \  ul- 

canizer    Manufacturing    Co.,    a    copartnership    consisting    of 

H.    K.    Wheelock,    F.    A.    Weller.    and   W.    R.    Fontaine— all 

of  Chicago.   III.  .       .  ^     „ 

Device    for    inflating    and    indicating    pressure    in    tires.      U.    H. 

Meyers,  Dudley,  111.         ,    ^,        .„       , ,         „     ,. 
Hose-making  machine.     J.   M.   Oden,   Brooklyn,    N.    \. 


Clihon.    N.   J. 
Rubber-working  m 


tiding.  J.  F.  Pierce,  Glynrich,  assignor  to 
i/cd  Fibre  Co.— both  of  Wilmin«ton,  Del. 
lires.  P.  and  B.  De  Mattia,  Qifton.  N.  J. 
and   chuck    for   tires.      P.   and    B.    De    Mattia, 


G.   W.   Bulley.  Chicago,   III. 
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Apparatus  for  building  tires.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  T.  Midgley, 
Worthington,   O.,   U.   S.  A. 

Footwear-last  connections,  etc.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  A.  D. 
-  id.,   U.  S.   A. 


Warner,  Mishawaka, 


NEW  ZEALAND. 
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PROCESS    PATENTS. 
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O.  1,321,223.     Manufacture  of  strand     fabric  and  covering  webs.     M.  A. 

Marquette,    Springfield,    assignor   to   The    Fisk    Rubber    Co., 

Chicopee  Falls — both  in  Massachusetts. 
1,402.     Manufacture    of    pneumatic    tires    by    doubling    cords    backward 

and    forward    upon    themselves,    etc.      B.    L.    Stowe,    Jersey 

City,  N.  T.,  assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 
2,614.  Manufacture  of  dress  shields.  Le  R.  H.  Rand,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
2.843.     Manufacture   of   rubber   rings,    etc.      H.    E.    Townsend.    assignor 

to   Anchor    Cap   &   Closure   Corp.— both   of   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

an    of    seamless    air-tight    inner    tube 


B.    Wallace, 


RUBBER-MAKERS'   CRAYON. 

While  it  would  seem  at  first  thought  that  any  sort  of  marking 
crayon    would    be    adaptable    to    rubber    workers'    use,    it    is,    in 
quite  to  the   contrary.     The   fact   is.  a  high-grade   wax 
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The  SUPERMARK  CraP^n 


crayon  with  unusual  lasting  qualities  is  required  and  one  that 
can  be  efficiently  used  for  marking  hot  or  cold  rubber  sheets, 
molds,  cores,  etc. 

The  crayon  here  pictured  may  be  obtained  in  the  four  follow- 
ing colors :  black,  yellow,  blue,  and  red.  (Zelnicker  Crayon 
Works,  St.  Louis,  Alissouri.) 


ACCESSORY  MANFACTURERS  AT  THE  TRACTOR  SHOW. 

.Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Kansas  City  Tractor 
Club  whereby  members  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufac- 
turers' Association  are  to  participate  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Tractor 
Show  to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  from  February  16  to  21,  in- 
clusive, 1920.  Applications  and  diagrams  will  be  forwarded  to 
members  shortly,  and  indications  point  to  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative number  of  exhibitors. 

The  following  are  the  shows  sanctioned  by  the  Motor  and 
Accessory  Manufacturers'  .Association  : 

New  York  (both  passenger  and  truck  shows)  Jan.  3-10. 

Chicago  (both  passenger  and  truck  shows)  Jan.  24-30. 

Minneapolis — January   31-February   7. 

Kansas  City — February  16-21. 

Boston — March  13-20. 

This  is  the  largest  number  of  shows  ever  sanctioned  by  the 
.Association  for  any  one  year.  Applications  for  space  already 
received  for  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  shows  are 
exceeding  all  previous  records,  both  in  the  number  of  exhibitors 
and  the  amount  of  space  applied  for.  It  is  expected  that  this 
w-ill  also  hold  true  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  shows. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


AN  INHALER  WITH  RUBBER  VALVES. 

A  DEVICE    imeiided    for    use    with    a    remedy    to    relieve    by 
inhalalion   diseased   conditions   of   the   air   passages,    et 
cetera,   is   illustrated   below.     It   is   made  of  metal   and 
has  a  strap  to  hold  it  in  place  over  the  nose,  the  strap  passing 


around  the  head  ProMMon  is  made  tur  the  application  of  a 
cleansing  antiseptic  to  absorbent  material  stored  within  the 
inhaler,  which  can  be  renewed  frequently.  Two  rubber  valves 
form  the  automatic  feature  of  the  inhaler,  one  of  these  permitting 
the  inhalation  of  fresh  air,  which  the  inhaler  filters  and  medi- 
cates, and  the  other,  the  exhalation  of  the  gases  formed  by 
breathing.  This  inhaler  may  be  worn  when  awake  or  asleep. 
(Frederick  Heilman  Co.,  138  Market  street,  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania.) 


A   NEW    CORD    TIRE    SOLE. 

A  cord  tire  sole  made  from  new  live  rubber  and  usual  stand- 
ard cord  tire  fabric  is  shown  in  section  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  fits  over  all  sizes  of  cord  tires  and  is  held  in 
place  by  a  specially  prepared  cold-cure  self-vulcanizing  cement 
■which  causes  the  tire  sole  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  tire. 


In  applying. 


properly  prepared   by 
buffing  off   the   sur- 
face until  it  is  clean. 
Then  the  tire  sole  is 
placed  entirely  over 
it   and  cemented   to 
it.    The  tire  is  then 
held   to   the   rim   by 
inflation      in     the 
usual  manner.    This 
particular    tire    sole 
patented   and   the   inventor  has  put   the 
accessory  on  the  market  with  a  "no  limit 
mileage  guarantee."     (Sturges  Tire  &  Ruli- 
Oakland.  California.) 


TRANSPARENT  TOBACCO  POUCHES. 

What  is  said  to  be  a  popular  article  in 
England  is  a  transparent  rubber  tobacco 
pouch,  some  of  which  are  red.  Being 
transparent,  these  pouches  enable  the  user 


A  BRITISH  MOTOR  WATERPROOF. 

A  new  waterproof  outfit  for  motoring,  which  was  shown  at 
the  English  motorcycle  show,  recently  held  at  Olympia,  is 
described   as   follows   in   "The   Indla-Rubber  Journal,"   London: 

"Double-breasted  jacket,  a  garment  shaped  to  the  figure, 
having  two  expanding  panels,  two  skirt  vents,  and  deep  pouch 
or  bellows-shaped  pockets  besides  an  outside  breast  pocket ; 
worn  with  a  wide-fitting  seatless  trouser." 

AN  ATTACHMENT  FOR  PENCILS,   ETC. 

.•\n  attachment  device  to  facilitate  the  gripping  of  penholders, 
pencils,  and  other  similar  articles  consists  of  a  soft  rubber  sleeve 
which,  because  it  is  rubber,  is 
adaptable  to  pencils  or  pen- 
holders of  different  diameter. 
There  are  longtudinal  slits 
which  facilitate  adjustment  and 
natcnted  in  the  United  States. 
Wisconsin.) 


IUbv,er   Sleeve  for  Pencils. 

use.     This    device    has    been 
(M.    J.    McGuigan,    Ashland, 


Mason  Truck  Cord 


"TIRE    LIFE." 

,\  new  compound  intended  to  be  used 
as  a  preservative  of  all  kinds  of  rubber 
goods,  including  belting,  hose,  valves, 
valve  seats,  gaskets,  packing,  matting,  rub- 
ber boots,  overshoes,  etc.,  and  particularly 
tires  is  called  "Tire  Life."  It  is  applied 
with  an  ordinary  paint  brush  after  the 
articles  have  been  first  washed  and  dried. 
(Camphuis,  Rives  &  Gordon,  Inc.,  81 
New   street.   New   York  City.) 

A    TRUCK    CORD    TIRE. 

The  growing  popularity  of  cord  tires 
of  the  pneumatic  type  for  use  on  trucks 
and  other  heavy  motor  vehicles  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  manufacturers  of 
other  tires  going  into  the  manufacture 
of  this  particular  type.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  shows  the  tread  design 
of  one  of  the  new  pneumatic  truck  cord 
tires.  CThe  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
Kent.  Ohio.) 


CORD   TIRE. 

11   is  known   as   the   "Tr 


to  note  the  amount  of  contents.    ("The  India-Rubber  Journal.") 


THE   "TRIANGLE  TREAD" 

.\nother  cord  tire  of  pleasing  desii: 
angle  Tread."  The  well- 
known  resiliency  of  the  cord 
tire  is  produced  by  the  meth- 
od of  construction  whereby 
rubber-coated  cords  are  em- 
bedded in  rubber  without  the 
fabric  construction  so  fami- 
liar in  the  older  type  of  tires. 
Additional  resiliency  with 
less  inflation  is  provided  by 
the  cord  tire. 

The  tread  design  of  a  tire 
is  intended  to  make  it  grip 
the  road  surface  firmly  and 
without  the  disagreeable  and 
dangerous  slipping  which  automobilists  so  greatly  dislike  in  tires 
upon  which  they  depend  to  give  them  the  maximum  of  service 
and  safety.     (The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.) 


Gordon   "Triangl 
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Belting. 


A   BELT   WITH   A   GRIP. 

A  belting  intended  for  wear  with  ladies'  skirts  is  made  in 
the  usual  way,  but  has  incorporated  in  it  a  flexible  boning  that 
adds  to  its  rigidity  and  at  the  same  time  permits  it  to  yield 
freely  to  the  movement  of  the  body.  Over  each  bone  is  a  strip 
of  rubber  fabric  con- 
taining a  number  of 
rubber  grips  which, 
when  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  garment, 
keep  it  in  position. 
This  belting  worn  with 
shirtwaist  and  skirt, 
keeps  the  waist  down 
as  well  as  holding  the 
skirt  up.  The  invention 
can  be  washed  and 
boiled,  the  manufac- 
turer claims,  without  losing  any  of  its  shape  or  rigidity.  The 
"Gripfast"  belting  is  put  up  on  reels  containing  twelve  yards 
and  is  packed  one  reel  to  the  box.  The  idea  is  patented.  (David 
Basch,  23-25  East  21st  street,  New  York  City.) 

"NITREX." 

A  substance  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  tires  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  rust  on  tire  rims  has  been  developed  under  the  trade 
name  "Nitrex."  It  is  intended  especially  for  painting  spare 
tires,  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  dries  instantly.  It  produces 
a  jet-black,  brilliant  surface,  but  comes  off 
when  the  tire  is  put  into  use,  leaving  the 
spare  like  the  other  tires  in  appearance.  (The 
Sterling  Varnish  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania.") 


ANOTHER  NON-SKID  HEEL. 

A  rubber  heel  embodying  the  popular  non-skid  element  employs 
a  series  of  V-crimps  as  the  patented  feature  in  accomplishing 
its  purpose.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  these  heels 
will  prevent  slipping  on  wet  or  greasy  pavements  and  ice  and 
snow.  The  V-crimps,  it  is  said,  grip  the  pavement  securely  until 
the  foot  is  released  for  the  next  step.     A  similar  construction 

has  been  used 
by  some  Eng- 
lish designers 
in  constructing 
rubber  heels, 
t  h  e  V-c  u  t  s 
being  disposed 
at  varying 
angles  to  pro- 
duce different 
designs.  (The 
Squeegee  Heel 
Co..  E  1  y  r  i  a, 
Ohio.) 

ATTRACTIVE 
WHEELS. 

Simplicity  of 
design    in    any 
The  "D.steel"  Wheel.  article        makes 

for  elegance.  The  wheel  shown  here  has  not  only  simplicity  of 
design  but  of  construction  likewise,  and  the  result  is  pleasing. 
The  claim  made  by  the  manufacturer  is  that  these  wheels 
are  strong  and  very  light,  being  proportionately  lighter  on  heavy 
cars  than  the  ordinary  wheel  equipment.  They  likewise  facilitate 
the  changing  of  both  wheels  and  tires.  (Detroit  Pressed  Steel 
Co.,  1802  Mt.  Elliott  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.) 


"A   TIRE    WITHIN    A    TIRE." 

An  inner  tire  made  of  first-class  fabric  and  rubber  tends  to 
prevent  punctures,  blow-outs,  rim  cuts,  etc.,  in  the  tires  with 
v/hich  it  is  used.  In  the  three  and  three  and  one-half  inch  sizes 
ic  is  made  with  three  layers  of  new  fourteen-ounce  fabric,  while 
the  four-inch  and  larger  sizes  have  four  layers.  The  outside  is 
a  coat  of  soft  cushion  rubber  to  prevent  stone  bruises,  and  is 
roughened  to  prevent  friction.  This,  the  manufacturer  claims, 
tends  to  prevent  the  creation  of  heat  inside  the  ca^ing  because 
the  "Planet  Sub-Tire" 
does  not  slip.  No  ce- 
ment is  required  or  _^I^^E„  \ 
used  to  keep  this  inner 
tube  in  place.  (Planet 
Rubber  Co.,  125  East 
Ninth  street,  Los  An- 
geles, California.) 

"LIGHTNING- 
LETTER-OPENER. 

An  electrically  oper- 
ated letter-  opener 
handles  five  hundred  letters  a  minute.  The  machine  is  made 
by  the  Bircher  Co.,  110  West  34th  street,  New  York  City,  and 
is  operated  by  a  Westinghouse  motor  mounted  within  the  case, 
connected  with  an  ordinary  lamp  socket. 

The  mechanism  is  extremely  simple,  so  that  almost  anybody 
can  use  the  device.  The  envelopes,  placed  on  the  feed  table, 
are  conveyed  by  a  rubber  feeding  belt  between  two  cutting 
knives,  which  clip  off  the  exposed  edge.  In  a  hand-operated 
machine  of  the  same  type,  a  rubber  transmission  belt  is  used  on 


the  driving  pulley.  (Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.) 

A    CURLING    SHOE. 

The  manufacture  of  footwear  is  specialized  more  and  more 
each  year.  One  of  the  winter  sports,  more  popular  in  Canada 
than  in  the 
United  States, 
is  curling,  a 
game  played  on 
smooth  ice,  and 
therefore  re- 
quiring the 
contestants  t« 
wear  warm  and 
anti-slip  foot- 
wear. The  shoe 
here  shown  is 
of  black  cash- 
merette,       with 

heavy  heel,  semi-double  sole,  and  high  strong  foxing.  It  is  lined 
with  felt  and  is  worn  not  as  an  overshoe  but  as  a  shoe,  with  a 
heavy  stocking.  (The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Quebec.) 


"Neptune"  Curling  Suoe. 
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Activities  of  the  Rubber  Association   of  America. 


THE  DIVISION  MEETINGS  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 
held   during   December   were   devoted   to   routine   matters 
and   the   business   necessary  in  anticipation  of   the  annual 
elections  to  be  held  early  in  January. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  coming  annual 
meetings  and  the  20lh  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  that  vifill 
undoubtedly  be  the  largest  and  most  representative  gathering 
of  rubber  men  known  to  rubber  history. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Xevv  York,  December  16,  1919. 
To  all  manufacturers  of  rubber  products  and  reclaimed  rubber: 

There  is  enclosed  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  compiled  from 
the  returns  to  Questionnaire  No.  100  covering  the  total  average 
daily  number  of  employes,  total  sales  value  of  production  and 
classified  consumption  of  crude  rubber,  during  the  year  1918. 

This  data  is  sent  you  with  a  new  Questionnaire,  No.  101,  en- 
closed with  my  letter  of  this  date,  as  a  report  to  which  our 
members  arc  entitled  by  reason  of  their  support  in  supplying 
statistics  for  individual  companies,  from  which  this  compilation 
of  totals  was  made. 


vering  the   brsl  half  of  the  year 


herewith  Questionnaire   101, 
1919. 

It  is  intended  that  a  questionnaire  similar  to  No.  101  (sub- 
rnitted  herewith)  will  be  sent  out  every  six  months.  This  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  carefully  prepared  in  order  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  information  desired,  but  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry. In  designing  the  questionnaire,  your  directors  and  their 
special  committee  on  statistics  have  had  in  mind  the  desirability 
of  accumulating  every  half-year  the  sort  of  information  which 
is  now^  collected  every  five  years  by  the  Government  in  the 
Census  of  Manufactures,  so  that  we  shall  have  at  all  times  re- 
cently collected  statistics  which  will  indicate  the  size  and  im- 
portance of  our  industry. 

The  desirability  of  there  being  available  statistics  which  ac- 
curately reflect  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry  and  the  rela- 
tion of  that  industry  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  very 
pronounced  in  connection  with  work  such  as  that  which  will 
be  undertaken  by  a  special  joint  legislative  committee,  compris- 
ing several  factors  in  the  automotive  industry,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Tire  Divisions  of  this  Association,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  enactment  of  Federal  and  State 
legislation  which  in  any  way   concerns  the   interest  of  oiir  tire 


ANALYSIS   OF    STATISTICS    COMPILED   FROM    ftTJESTIONNAIKE   NO.    100. 

Average  Total  Daily  Numeer  of  I 


103  Manu- 
facturers. 

Actual 
Reported 

Total. 
151,078 


Actual 
Reported 


Percentage 

Relation  of 

Total  103  Mfrs.  to 

Total  452  Mfrs. 


103  Manu- 
facturers. Actual 
Reported  Total 
Same  Mfrs.  as 
Reported  1917. 
148,787 

h  total  of  103  ma: 


1918. 

425  Manufactu 


jcrease  1918 
nder  1917. 
3.896 

rers  in  1917) 


Sale 


452  Manu- 
facturers. 

Reported 

Value. 

$895,816,248 


Reported  Valu 
Same  Mfrs.  as 
Reported  1917 
$819,159,105 


452   Ma 


Estimated 

Value. 

$1,122,135,760 

(See  note) 

total  of  452  man 


Pounds  of  Cride  Ri-bber  Used. 

Per    Per  cent 
cent  of  of  De- 
Increase  crease    Per         Per 
Estimated       1918  1918      cent       cent 
for           over  under  to  total  to  total 
Products                           1917.                1918.          1917.  1917.     1918.  1917. 

Casings  under  6  inches. 162,643.482     140.021,023     13.91     43.40  53.13 

Tubes  under  6  inches.   35,704,446       32.902,135      7.85     10.20     11.67 

Solid    tires    25,055,673       50,024,166     99.65      15.51       B.19 

Other     tires     and     tire 

sundries      9,983,195        14,221,023     42.44      4.41        3.26 

Tires,    totals    233,386,796     237.168,347       1.62      73.52  76.25 

Mechanical  goods 21,857,385       22,101,528        1.12      6.S5        7.14 

Boots  and   shoes 26,823.689       31,468,843     17.32     9.75       8.76 

Other  products   24,045.782       31,867,887     32.53     9.88       7.85 

Grand    totals    306.113,652     322,606.605       5  39      lOO.OO  100. OO 


It  is  being  distributed,  however,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
a  response  to  Questionnaire  No.  100  was  made  by  your  com- 
pany, but  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  beginning  with  the  en- 
closed Questionnaire  No.  101,  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  will 
be  sent  only  to  those  companies  who  furnish  the  data  called  for. 
A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  101. 

New  York.  December  17,  1919. 
To  all  manufacturers  of  rubber  products  and  reclaimed  rubber: 
In  furtherance  of  the  plan  for  collecting  basic  figures  regard- 
ing the  rubber  industry,  submitttd  to  you  by  your  directors  on 
March  24,  1919,  and  approved  by  the  membership  through  their 
favorable   replies   to   the   letter   of  that   date,   we  are   submitting 


manufacturers  is  to  be  carefully  watched,  with  a  view  to'  make 
it  possible  to  keep  abreast  of  developments  of  this  kind,  and  in 
this  connection  the  statistics  which  are  to  be  secured  by  ques- 
tionnaires, such  as  the  enclosed,  will  doubtless  be  of  inestimable 
value. 

The  traffic  and  transportation  interests  of  our  members  is 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the 
Association  which  knows,  from  much  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  officers  of  the  individual 
carriers  prior  to  Federal  control,  that  if  the  rubber  industry, 
through  tliis  Association,  is  able  to  produce  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive data  concerning  the  industry  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  contemplated,  railroad  legislation  with  respect  to 
rates,  rules,  classifiralion,  etc..  the  influence  thus  brought  to  bear 
ihrough  the  presentation  of  facts  and  figures  is  a  very  valuable 
factor  in  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  whereby  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  will  serve  as  the  statistical  agent 
of  The  Rubber  Association  in  collecting  the  data  requested  in 
The  Rubber  Association  questionnaires.  These  questionnaires 
are  to  be  returned  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  Y'ork, 
which  then  consolidates  the  individual  returns,  and  submits  ihe 
total  figures  only  to  The  Rubber  -\s?ociation.  together  with  a  list 
of  the  firm  members  who  have  cooperated  in  making  the  total 
figures  possible.  The  total  figures  only  will  be  published  by  the 
Rubber  .Association,  and  will  be  sent  only  to  the  firm  members 
who  have  made  returns  for  their  companies. 

The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  will  use  all  possible  caution  to 
insure  secrecv  for  the  individual  returns  which  it  receives,  and 
manufacturers    can    make    these    returns    with    entire    confidence 
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that  only  lolal  figures  for  the  entire  industry  will  be  published 
and  thai  no  one  except  carefully  selected  employes  of  the  Guar- 
anty Truit  Company  will  have  access  to  the  individual  returns. 

Your  Board  of  Directors  believes  that  if  a  little  thought  is 
given  to  this  matter  along  the  lines  of  the  foregoing  it  will  be- 
come apparent  to  you  that  the  collection  and  compilation  of  the 
statistics  asked  for  is  very  much  to  be  desired  and  that  we  shall 
accordingly  be  favored  with  a  prompt  and  complete  response  for 
your  company. 

A  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, to  whom  the  enclosed  questionnaire  is  to  be  returned,  is 
sent  you  herewith  for  your  convenience. 

.■\.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Xew  York,  December  26.  1919. 
To  firm  members: 

It  is  believed  by  the  Association's  e.xecutives  that  nearly  all 
manufacturers  fully  realize  the  unusual  and  radical  changes  that 
have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employe,  these  changes  being  particularly  emphasized  by  the 
conditions  arising  during  the  war. 

The  war  period  created  a  demand  for  many  special  products 
and  increased  greatly  the  need  for  staple  articles  of  utility.  For 
these  reason.*  a  premium  was  placed  on  the  labor  required  for 
such  unprecedented  production. 

The  unusual^  demands  for  labor  of  all  kinds  which  accom- 
panied production  requirements  soon  led  to  wage  adjustments 
and  many  radical  changes  in  working  conditions  to  the  extent 
that  nearly  all  the  pre-war  standards  of  employment  were  com- 
pletely overturned  and  employers  and  employes  obtained  the 
new  viewpoint  required  under   such  changed  conditions. 

On  account  of  these  conditions  there  seemed  to  be  a  desire 
for  a  helpful  medium  in  the  Association  through  which  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  ideas  might  be  had  regarding  industrial 
relations. 

-At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association, 
held  ori  September  26,  considerable  discussion  was  devoted  to 
the  desirability  of  appointing  an  Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
which  resulted  in  President  Sawyer's  consenting  lo  investigate 
the  situation  with  a  view  to  placing  a  definite  proposal  before 
the  Executive  Committee  at  a  future  meeting. 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  aided  in  his  investigation  by  directors  and 
superintendents  of  labor,  also  factory  managers,  serving  as  a 
temporary  committee,  representing  all  of  the  various  rubber 
manufacturing  districts  or  centers,  and  the  information  brought 
forth  by  this  investigation  indicated  clearly  that  much  benefit 
might  result  from  the  formation  of  an  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

-At  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  December  S,  it  was 
definitely  decided  to  form  an  Industrial  Relations  Committee 
along  lines  similar  to  the  .Association's  traffic  organization  and 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  committee  should  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  ten  of  which  should  constitute  an  Executive  Rela- 
tions  Committee. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  full  consideration  for  territorial  representation. 
Consequently,  there  were  selected  four  representatives  from 
Akron,  one  from  Trenton,  one  from  Canada,  three  from  New 
York  and  New  England  and  one  from  the  Middle  West,  as 
follows,  to  constitute  an  Executive  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

AKHOIJ'. 

J.   W.  Thomas,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

r.   Jahant.   General  Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 

M.   A    Flynn.   The   B.   F.  Goodrich   Rubber   Co. 

William   Stepliens,  The  Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. 

TEENTON. 

C    H.  Oaklev,  Essex  Rubber  Co. 


D.   E.    Beyr 


CANADA. 

,    Dunlop   Tire   &   Rubber   Goods    Co.,   Ltd. 

NEW  YOHK   and  NEW   ENGLAND. 


II.   T.   Martin,   The   Fisk   Rubber  Co. 

H.   I..   Baxter.   Hood   Rubber  Co. 

C.  S.  Ching,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

MIDDLE   WEST. 

Members  of  the  Association  in  the  middle  western  territory 
have  been  asked  to  select  their  representatives,  but  we  have  not 
yet  received  definite  advices. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  decided  that  the 
Executive  Industrial  Relations  Committee  shall  recommend  the 
additional   fifteen   members   who,   with   the   ten   executives,   shall 


make  up  a  committee  of  twenty-five,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
recommendations  shall  recognize  the  idea  of  territorial  repre- 
sentation in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  selection  of  the  Execu- 
tive Industrial  Relations  Committee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  shall 
first  etideavor  to  analyze  the  methods  now  being  used  in  the 
rubber  industry  with  respect  to  fundamental  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  including  the  organization  of  factory 
personnel  or  employment  departments,  the  selection  and  assign- 
ment of  new  employes,  the  medium  of  contact  between  employer 
and  employe,  factory  working  conditions,  health,  sanitation,  wel- 
fare, training  of  foremen,  and  probably,  wages. 

It  is  further  expected  that  following  the  analysis  and  exchange 
of  ideas  respecting  the  fundamental  conditions  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing,  the  committee  shall  convey  to  the  membership 
information  and  recommendations  embodying  the  best  features 
of  the  various  plans  analyzed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  this  committee  shall  become  a 
constructive  and  useful  factor  in  association  work,  and  also  that 
all  members  shall  assist  the  work  by  presenting  through  this 
office  subjects  or  problems  for  analysis  and  discussion  at  the 
committee  meetings. 

.\.  L.  ViLES,  General  ^lanager. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  MEETS. 

New  York,  December  26,  1919. 
To  firm  members: 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  held  at  this  office  on  December  12.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  year  1920  was  first  given  attention 
and  the  following  members  of  the  committee  were  unanimously 
elected  to  the  respective  positions  :  C.  S.  Ching,  chairman ;  H. 
L.  Baxter,  1st  vice-chairman;  C.  H.  Oakley,  2nd  vice-chairman. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  entire  day  was  given  to  a 
discussion  as  lo  the  information  needed  from  firm  member  manu- 
facturers respecting  the  present  personnel  or  employment  or- 
ganizations, this  discussion  being  predicated  on  the  committee's 
conclusion  that,  undoubtedly,  every  employer  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry desires  to  make  adequate  provision  for  efficient  super- 
vision  of  the   relation   between   employer   and   employe. 

It  was  the  further  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  the  five 
fundamental  features  of  the  employment  or  industrial  relation 
are  as  follows  : 

1.     Employment,  2.     Health, 

3.     Safety  and  sanitation,        4.     Training  of  foremen, 
5.     General   service. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  give  consideration  to  the 
ipethods  that  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency, it  desires  to  secure  from  each  manufacturing  firm  mem- 
ber detail  information  respecting  the  organization  now  in  exist- 
ence at  each  plant  for  handling  this  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  firm  members  will  find  it  convenient  to  send 
the  desired  information  to  this  office  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  that  the  committee  may  proceed  with  the  work  of  analysis 
of  the  various  methods  employed.  The  committee  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  each  firm  member  will  ultimately  receive  the 
benefit  of  a  comprehensive  plan  predicated  on  the  best  that  can 
be  drawn  from  individual  methods  and  practices  and  the  recom- 
mendations or  plans  submitted  by  the  committee  will  be  com- 
piled in  chart  form  in  such  manner  as  to  be  flexible  and  easily 
adapted  to  large  or  small  organizations. 

.A.   L.   ViLES,  Genera)   Manager. 


MEETING  OF  THE  SCRAP  RUBBER  DIVISION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  the  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers  held  at  the  Hotel  .Astor, 
New  Y'ork  City,  on  December  9,  the  former  chairman,  Herman 
Muehlstein,  was  reelected  to  serve  for  the  balance  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  In  view  of  the  limited  attendance  of  scrap  rub- 
ber members,  no  matters  of  importance  were  considered  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  planned  to  hold  a  meeting  of  that  division  early 
in   January. 


NEW  YORK  RUBBER  EXCHANGE. 

The  delayed  publication  of  this  issue,  due  to  the  printers'  strike, 
permits  the  announcement  of  the  organization  by  the  New  Y'ork 
Rubber  Trade  Association,  of  a  crude  rubber  exchange  to  serve 
as  a  market  for  dealing  in  futures  along  the  lines  of  other 
market  exchanges.    The  price  of  a  seat  is  to  be  $1,000. 
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The   Obituary   Record. 


Geo.  E.  Jj.  Putnam. 


DEAN  OF  SHOE  TRADE  JOURNALISM. 

GEORGE  K.  B.  Putnam,  deun  of  shoe  and  leathei-  journalists 
of  Boston,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  home  in  Newton  Centre 
early  on  the  morning  of  December  11,  1919,  aged  67  years. 
For   thirty-two  years   Mr.   Putnam  had   been  connected   with 

the    editorial    staff   of    the    "Boot 

and  Shoe  Recorder,"  four  years 
as  editor,  and  was  affectionately 
known  as  the  "encyclopedia"  of 
the  staff.  He  was  an  authority 
on  footwear  matters  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  shoe  trades.  He 
was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
veterans  of  the  trade  still  quote 
his  "shop  tales"  in  early  issues  of 
the  "Recorder,"  and  recall  the 
tone  and  timeliness  of  his  news 
letters  and  market  reports. 

Early  in  his  editorial  career  he 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  mer- 
chandising by  extensive  travel  in 
practically  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  hundreds  of  footwear 
men  may  remember  his  pilgrim- 
ages of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  His  trips  to  Central  and 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  other  sections  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  study  foreign  trade  extension  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers  of  shoes  and  rubbers  desiring  ex- 
port business,  supplied  the  material  for  numerous  illustrated 
travelog  lectures  of  interest  and  charm. 

."^bout  nine  years  ago  Mr.  Putnam  relinquished  his  editorship 
of  the  "Recorder,"  but  continued  as  an  associate  editor,  writing 
weekly  "The  Leather  Market"  and  "The  Rubber  Realm,"  which 
had  been  popular  features  of  the  paper  for  many  years.  Turn- 
ing to  rubber  research  work  some  five  years  ago,  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  became  its 
Boston  correspondent,  directory  and  biographical  writer,  and 
librarian,  a  position  w-hich  he  filled  with  rare  faithfulness. 

George  Edwin  Ballard  Putnam,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Putnams  of  Revolutionary  days,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  29,  1851.  He  attended  the  Quincy  School, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  English  High  School  in  1869,  being 
awarded  the  Franklin  Medal  for  distinguished  scholarship.  For 
a  time  he  engaged  in  the  directory  business,  but  gradually 
drifted  into  amateur  journalism  and  writing  for  the  trade  press. 
"The  Youth's  Companion,"  in  the  old  days  when  Mr.  Ford,  its 
founder,  was  alive,  numbered  him  on  its  editorial  staff. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Boston  Schoolboys' 
Association,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  English  High 
School  Class  of  1869  Association.  Being  among  the  earliest 
amateur  journalists,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  "The 
Fossils,"  a  New  York  City  club  composed  of  former  publishers 
of  amateur  papers  throughout  the  country.  He  was  a  member 
of  Dalhousie  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Newtonville,  Massa- 
chusetts, also  of  the  Boston  Shoe  Trades  Club,  and  had  not 
missed  a  single  meeting  of  the  Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club 
until  the  session  on  the  evening  of  December  10,  only  twelve 
hours  previous  to  his  death.  Prominent  in  church  work,  he 
had  for  the  past  seven  years  officiated  as  a  deacon  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts. 

Every  branch  of  the  Boston  footwear,  rubber  and  leather 
trades,  and  the  publications  dealing  with  these  industries,  joined 
in  honoring  his  memory  at  the  funeral,  which  was  held  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  at  Newton  Centre.     In  the  gathering  were 


representatives  of  the  Rubber  Club  of  America,  the  Boston  Boot 
and  Shoe  Club,  the  Boston  Shoe  Trades  Club  and  the  Dalhousie 
Lodge  of  Masons.  Rev.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle,  pastor  of  the 
parish,  conducted  the  service,  and  also  read  prayers  at  the 
family  home  at  16  Elmore  street,  Newton  Centre.  The  inter- 
ment was  in  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

The  bearers  were :  Oscar  Blaisdell,  of  the  G.  W.  Armstrong 
News  Co.;  Charles  H.  Clark,  Master  of  Dalhousie  Lodge; 
Henry  H.  Kendall,  a  deacon  of  the  Newton  Centre  Baptist 
Church;  George  W.  R.  Hill,  vice-president  of  the  "Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder";  Arthur  D.  Anderson,  editor  of  the  "Boot  and 
Shoe  Recorder";  Harry  Olsen,  editor  of  the  "Export  Record- 
er"; James  H.  Stone,  manager  of  the  "Shoe  Retailer,"  and 
Phil  M.  Riley,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 

One  of  those  rare  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Putnam 
closed  his  Book  of  Life  with  that  quiet  calmness  that  had  char- 
acterized his  serene  and  happy,  though  withal  very  busy,  life. 
He  was  a  patriotic,  clean  American,  lovable  and  widely  loved. 
Thinking  ill  of  no  man,  he  embittered  none  and  made  a  friend 
of  everybody  he  met.  No  one  ever  heard  a  profane  word  from 
his  lips.  A  familiar  and  a  popular  speaker  at  thousands  of 
local  and  national  rubber  and  shoe  trade  gatherings,  he  was 
"Colonel"  Putnam  or  "G.  E.  B.  P."  in  affectionate  daily  greet- 
ings. His  faithfulness,  fairness,  integrity  and  ever  ready  spirit 
of  helpfulness  was  an  inspiration  to  his  associates,  who  mourn 
his  loss  and  by  whom  he  will  long  be  remembered. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ellen  H.  Putnam ;  a  son,  Russell 
B.  Putnam,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harry  B.  Chesley,  of  East  Sumner,  Maine. 


PROMINENT  IN  THE  WIRE  INDUSTRY. 

William  ElUs  Rice,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  New  England 
wire  industry,  died  December  12,  191&,  at  his  home  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  aged  nearly  87. 

As  a  boy  of  18  he  entered  the  employ  of  Ichabod  Washburn 
&  Co.,  wire  drawers  and  finishers.  Seven  years  afterwards  he 
took  a  partner  and  entered  the  business,  first  in  Connecticut 
and  later  building  a  model  plant,  for  that  period,  at  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.  In  1865,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ichabod  Wash- 
burn, the  business  was  joined  with  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Wire 
Works,  afterwards  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 
Mr.  Rice  becoming  a  director  and  later  an  executive  officer.  He 
introduced  in  this  country  the  continuous  rod  rolling  system,  and 
later  was  the  first  American  to  import  Swedish  iron.  In  1891, 
as  president  of  the  Worcester  Wire  Co.,  and  of  the  A\'ashburn 
&  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.,  he  effected  the  sale  of  the  two  cor- 
porations to  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  after  which  he  re- 
tired from  business. 

Mr.  Rice  held  membership  in  the  Union  Club  of  Boston,  the 
Worcester  Boys'  Club,  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity,  Tatnuck 
Country  Club,  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester  Art  Society, 
Worcester  Club,  Worcester  Continentals,  Worcester  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Home  Club  of  Worcester.  He  leaves  his  widow, 
one  son,  and  one  daughter. 

R.  E.  Wright,  European  Manager  for  the  I.  B.  Kleinert 
Rubber  Co.,  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  London  in  returning  from 
a  business  trip  on  the  Continent  and  died  of  a  stroke  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Neidner,  who  died  early  in  No\-ember  in  Mal- 
den,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  85  years,  was  the  widow  of 
Charles  H.  Neidner,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Saxony  in 
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1863  and  in  1893  established  the  linen  fire  hose  business  now 
carried  on  by  his  three  sons,  under  the  name  of  Chas.  Neidner's 
Sons  Co.  Mr.  Neidner  died  in  1908.  Mrs.  Neidner  was  also  born 
in  Sa.xony  and  came  to  this  country  with  her  husband  44  years 
ago.    Three  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  her. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

'T'HE  inquiries  that  follow  luive  already  been  answered;  never- 
*  theless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  tliat  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(766.)  A  reader  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
wiring  machines  for  applying  baljy-carriage  tires. 

(767.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  address  of  manu- 
facturers of  tire  wrapping  tape,  who  might  have  seconds  for  sale. 

(768.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
rebuilt  tires,  particularly  of  the  "Popular"  and  "Leader"  brands. 

(769.)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  rosin  spirit  who  will  quote  prices  and  send  samples  abroad. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau-  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington.  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Request  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

DISTRICT    OFFICES. 
New  York:   734  Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801   Customhouse. 
Chicago:  504  Federal  Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 


Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
General  Freight  Agent.  Southern 
Railway,    96    InRalls    Building. 

Los     Angeles:     Chamber     of     Com- 


uilding. 


1020    Hibern 


Philadelphi: 
Portland.  0 


Chamber  of  Com- 
3n:  Chamber  of  Com- 
Dayton    Chamber   of 


Commerce. 

firm    in   the   Netherlands    for 


Ne 

Building. 
San  Francisco:  307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:   848  Henry  Building. 

(31,412.)     .^genc)-   desired   by 
tires. 

(31,427.)  A  firm  in  Persia  desires  to  connect  with  manufac- 
turers of  overshoes  and  rubber  goods.  Asks  that  quotations  be 
accompanied  by  catalogs  and  samples,  and,  if  possible,  freight 
rates  to  Bagdad.  Payment  25  per  cent  when  goods  are  shipped 
and  balance  through  bank  in  Persia. 

(31.434.)  Representative  of  a  firm  in  Mexico  wishes  agency 
•from  manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  rubber  tires. 

(31,440.)  .\  merchant  in  the  Netherlands  desires  agencies  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods,  such  as  hose,  sheeting,  hospital  cloth 
and  gloves, 

(31.441.)  .\  man  in  France  wishes  an  agency  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  for  the  sale  of  rubber  thread  for  elastic  fabrics.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(31.444.)  Commercial  agent  from  Venezuela  is  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  elastic  material  used 
for   suspenders,   garters,   and   notions. 

(31.450.)  A  firm  in  Greece  wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rain  coats. 

(31,451.)  A  broker  in  Italy  wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
tires,  accessories  and  rubber  goods.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(31,452.)  A  company  in  the  Canary  Islands  desires  an  agency 
to  sell  rubber  articles.  Quotations,  c.i.f.  the  Canaries  via  Liver- 
pool. Terms  30  days  sight  up  to  60  days,  usually  granted  to  pur- 
chasers.    Correspondence  must  be   in   Spanish. 

(31,470.)  .A.  firm  in  Belgium  wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  accessories,  tires.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Pay- 
ment, cash.     Correspondence  and   catalogs  in   French. 

(31,499.)  A  business  woman  in  Belgium,  who  knows  the  shoe 
trade,  wants  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  overshoes  and 
kindred  articles.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Correspondence 
and  catalogs  in  French. 


(31,501.)  American  firm  of  e-xporters  wishes  to  establish  in 
Poland  and  oiher  European  countries  permanent  agencies  for 
the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(31,503.)  American  e.xporters  have  established  agencies  in  all 
the  chief  agencies  of  the  Levant  and  wish  to  represent  .American 
firms  for  the  sale  of  automobile  accessories. 

(31,505.)  .'\  manufacturing  firm  in  Belgium  wishes  agencies 
for  rubber  and  asbestos  packings,  India  rubber  goods  and  steam 
packing,  especially  black  India  rubber  packing.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
.Vntwcrp  or  Brussels.  Payment,  cash.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 

(31,511.)  American  export  firm  sending  representative  to 
England  wishes  agency  for  sale  of  rubber  boots,  overshoes,  etc. 
Quotations  requested. 

(31,520.)  Purchasing  agent  for  British  importing  house  wishes 
agency  and  to  purchase  automobile  tires,  for  sale  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland,  Spain  and  Italy.     Quote  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

(31,522.)  A  firm  in  Spain  wishes  to  purchase  rubber  of  all 
kinds  for  footballs.    Correspondence  should  be  in  Spanish. 

(31,528.)  A  man  in  Switzerland  wishes  agency  for  sale  of 
tires.     Correspondence  in   French  or  German. 

(31,529.)  Agent  in  the  United  States  of  a  firm  in  Finland 
wishes  to  purchase  rubber  goods  and  belting.  Quotations  f.a.s. 
New  York.  Payment,  letter  of  credit  through  bank  in  New 
York. 

(31,532.)  A  commercial  representative  in  France  wants  an 
agency  to  sell  medical  and  surgical  articles  in  ebonite  and  rub- 
ber. Quotations  c.i.f.  French  port.  Correspondence  may  be  in 
English. 

(31,561.)  Purchasing  agent  of  firms  in  France  wishes  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods. 

(31,566.)  A  firm  in  Portugal  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  automobile  accessories,  including  tires.  Correspondence  in 
English. 

(31,614.)  Commercial  agent  in  Bulgaria  wishes  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  rubber  shoes.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(31,618.)  Commercial  agent  in  Belgium  wishes  to  buy  rain- 
coats. Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Antwerp.  Correspondence  and  catalogs 
in  French. 


CUSTOMS  APPRAISER'S  DEaSIONS. 

No.  38211. — Reappraisement  95726,  etc.,  of  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company,   (New  York). 

Automobile  Tikes. — Tires  entered  at  Buffalo  and  Chicago  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada  were  appraised 
for  duty  at  the  price  charged  to  dealers.  The  company  has 
three  scales  of  prices  for  its  tires,  one  for  export  and  for  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles,  a  second  for  sales  to  jobbers  and  a 
third  for  sales  to  dealers.  G.  .A.  McClelland  held  that  although 
the  company  restricted  the  methods  of  selling,  there  was  a 
wholesale  price  for  the  tires  in  Canada  and  appraisers  were 
right  in  levying  duty  on  basis  of  the  price  to  dealers.  (Treasury 
Decisions,  Volume  37,  No.  24.) 

Protest  851,995-3263  overruled.  No.  38207.— United  States  vs. 
National  Gum  &  Mica  Co.  (No.  1991)  United  States  Court  of 
Customs  Appeals.  .Appeal  from  Board  of  United  States  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  Abstract  43,118. 

Gum  Karaya.— .Assessed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
paragraph  385  of  the  tariflf  Act  of  1913.  Free  entry  claimed  un- 
der paragraph  513  as  crude  rubber,  or  under  paragraph  552  as  a 
crude  vegetable  substance.  Three  other  protests,  but  not  this 
one.  claimed  free  entry  as  a  crude  drug  under  paragraph  477. 
-A  board  heard  the  four  protests  and  granted  the  appeal  on  the 
ground  that  gum  Karaya  was  a  crude  drug.  The  court,  Martin, 
J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  modifies  the  decision  by  excluding 
appellee  from  its  effect,  as  he  had  not  put  in  the  crude  gum 
plea.  (Treasury  Decisions,  Volume  37,  No.  23,  November  25, 
1919).     (I.  R.  W.,  Oct.  1919,  p.  10;  Sept.  1919,  p.  700). 
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INTERESTING    LETTERS    FROM    OUR    READERS. 

MAKES   THE   TIRE    PERFECT? 

To  The  Editor  : 

DEAR   SIR:— The   perfect  tire   is  here,   at   least    1    think   so. 
That  is  a  rather  bold  statement  to  make,  but  in  view  of  the 
facts,  the  writer  feels  .safe  in  such  aflirmation. 


.Security    No-.'Xir   Tuiie. 


Arrangement 
OF  Suction  Cups. 

With  the  tire  tube  shown  in  the  illustration  a  blow- out  is  an 
impossibility  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  air  in  the  tube  to 
blow  out.  Also  the  construction  is  perfect.  It  mechanically 
embodies  the  basic  principles  of  the  pneumatic  tube  and  elim- 
inates the  objectionable  features  of  the  ordinary  air  tube. 

This  tube  contains  seventy-five  per  cent  pure  rubber,  coupled 
with  the  usual  admixture  of  chemicals.  The  outside  of  the  tube 
is  recessed  by  30  to  40  suction  cups  which  take  up  and  distribute 
the  shock  received  in  running.  Anyone  who  has  played  basket- 
ball knows  that  the  suction  cups  in  the  soles  of  his  shoes  en- 
able him  to  come  to  a  quick  slop  by  sticking  to  the  floor.  In  the 
same  manner  do  these  suction  cups  cling  to  the  tire  casing  so 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  creeping  as  often  happens  with  an 
under-inflated  air  tire. 

I  have  sharp  ears,  and  I  can  hear  my  readers  say  "Why,  that 
tube  is  almost  solid  and  with  the  casing  forms  a  solid  tire."  True 
in  part,  but  this  lube  through  its  center  channel  and  suction  cups 
offers  room  for  expansion.  It  is,  of  course,  much  heavier  than 
the  pneumatic  tire.  This  weight,  however,  is  an  asset  rather 
than  a  liability  for  various  reasons.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  car  using  air  tires  is  to  a  degree  top-heavy.  This  fact  would 
mean  nothing  whatever  if  all  the  roads  in  the  world  were  level 
and  smooth,  but  the  motorist  knows  how  rough  roads  really  are. 
For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  trying  to  take  a  rough 
hill  on  high.  The  speed  of  the  car  together  with  the  top-heaviness 
will  cause  the  rear  wheels  to  leave  the  ground  when  they  hit  a 
rough  spot.  Every  time  the  wheels  leave  the  ground  there  is  lost 
power  and  lost  motion,  which  in  turn  means  abuse  of  the  engine 
and  the  tire  casings,  and  invariably  the  driver  has  to  shift  gears 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  With  this  heavier  tire,  the  top- 
heaviness  is  eliminated,  the  car  is  equally  balanced,  it  runs  much 
more  smoothly  and  consequently  does  not  leave  the  ground  on  the 
least  provocation.     Incidentally  that  hill  can  be  taken  on  high. 

Tests  made  personally  by  the  Detroit  representative  of  the  firm 
manufacturing  these  tires,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  show  a  total  mileage  during  that  period  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  miles  on  a  single  set  of  tubes.  In  fact,  this  test  is 
still  going  on,  for  he  is  using  the  tubes  every  day.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1918,  he  replaced  the  original  set  of  casings  because  they 
were  so  badly  worn  that  the  tubes  were  visible  in  half  a  dozen 
places— not  only  visible,  but  actually  riding  the  pavements.  This 
was  after  a  total  run  of  twenty-four  thousand  miles. 

Another  test  made  by  the  Detroit  Police  Department  proves 
quite  interesting.  In  February,  1919,  permission  was  obtained 
from  Captain  Kling,  then  a  lieutenant  on  the  Detroit  police  force, 
to  install  a  set  of  tubes  on  the  "minute  car"  of  the  department. 
This  car  is  a  general  utility  Ford  touring  car  which  is  on  the  go 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  is  operated  by  three  shifts  of 
drivers.    The  tires  were  installed  during  an  overhaul  period  and 


none  of  the  drivers  knew  of  the  installation.  Three  months  had 
KOne  by  before  the  drivers  knew  they  were  using  other  than  pneu- 
matic tubes,  as  each  thought  the  other  fellow  was  looking  after 
the  tires.  These  three  drivers  swear  by  the  tubes  and  claim  that 
the  car  is  giving  better  service  than  ever  before. 

Maurice  S.  Clement. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

■A   RUBBER    PLANT    StJRVEY   OF    WESTERN    NORTH   AMERICA." 

By  Harvey  Monroe  Hall  and  Thomas  Harper  (;oods|«e(l.  University 
of  Cahfornia  i'ress,  Berkeley,  California.  1919.  (Paper.  7  .x  lO'A 
inches,    121    pages.)  ^' 

I N  THIS  BOOK  THE  AUTHORS  HAVE  REPORTED  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tensive  survey   of  the   Great   Basin   region    for   rubbber-pro- 
(iucing  plants,  begun  in  1917  as  a  war-emergency  measure. 

During  1918  this  broadened  into  a  comprehensive  search 
throughout  the  West  for  all  species  known  or  suspected  to  con- 
tain rubber.  The  work  is  to  be  continued  to  determine  all  the 
possibilities  of  rubber  production  in  the  West.  Rubber  was 
found  in  25  of  the  species  examined,  although  in  only  four  was 
it  high  enough  to  warrant  the  hope  for  its  recovery  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

T-  HE  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  issue  an 
illustrated  catalog  of  rubber  machinery  and  equipment  in 
a  handsome  loose-leaf  binder.  On  the  covers  are  views  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  company's  buildings.  The  catalog 
contains  cuts  and  descriptions  of  a  mixing  mill,  inner  tube  splic- 
ing press,  wrapping  lathe,  valve  nut  tightener,  tire  stripping 
stand,  bead  making  machine,  tire  building  stand  with  foot  pedal, 
core  puller;  tire-buffing  machine  and  stock  racks. 

The  Link-Beit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  recently  issued 
two  handsome  illustrated  books  devoted  to  its  modern  labor- 
saving  equipment.  Book  No.  375  is  a  profusely  illustrated 
brochure  of  108  pages  showing  the  application  of  link-belt  ele- 
vators, conveyors,  and  other  freight  and  package  handling  ma- 
chinery to  many  varied  industries.  Among  these  applications  is 
included  an  elevator  for  conveying  tire  bands,  and  a  conveyor 
used  in  assembling  electric  storage  batteries.  Book  No.  380,  of 
100  pages,  depicts  in  a  similar  manner  the  manifold  uses  of 
link-belt  hoists  and  overhead  cranes. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Volume  1,  No.  1,. 
dated  August  20,  1919,  and  two  succeeding  issues  have  come 
to  hand.  This  readable  and  attractive  new  publication  is  de- 
voted to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  will  endeavor  to  give 
American  exporters  accurate  and  helpful  information  and  sug- 
gestion for  the  betterment  of  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  rubber  and  allied  industries  are  identified 
with  the  chamber,  as  seen  by  consulting  the  list  of  officers  and 
members.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  treasurer, 
Noel  F.  Tribe,  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  one 
of  the  governors,  J.  A.  Wheatley,  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  The  123  active  members  include  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  South 
America,  United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  Sucursal  Buenos  Aires,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Export  Co.,  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.  of 
New  York,  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  and  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 


The  NederlandscHe  Gutta-Percha  Ma.\tschappi.t,  The 
Hague,  Holland,  owning  factories  at  Singapore  and  plantations 
in  the  East,  is  increasing  its  issued  capital  to  Fl.  1,675,000 
($673,350)  by  the  offer  of  250,000  ordinary  "A"  shares  at  20O 
per  cent. 
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The  Question  of  Tire  Guaranties  and  Adjustments. 


FROM  THE  OUTSET  of  tire  manufacture  tire  guaranties  have 
been  burning  questions,  and  so  they  still  continue.  If  a 
tire  does  not  give  the  guaranteed  mileage  or  better  the 
consumer  asserts  that  the  product  is  faulty,  while  the  manufac- 
turer maintains  that  it  has  been  abused  in  use.  Each  claims  that 
the  other  is  at  fault  and  should  stand  the  loss.  To  an  unpre- 
judiced third  party  who  does  not  know  the  facts  it  seems  that 
both  sides  make  out  a  good  case.  What  then  is  the  truth  of 
the  matter ;  what  has  brought  such  a  situation  about ;  how  are 
such  differences  of  opinion  possible,  and  is  there  a  remedy? 

During  the  early  years 
of  bicycling,  and  when 
the  automobile  was  young, 
rubber  manufacturers 
knew  little  about  building 
tires,  and  had  no  machin- 
ery or  other  facilities  for 
turning  them  out  in  large 
quantities.  But  the  bicy- 
cle and  the  automobile 
caught  the  popular  fancy 
and  supplied  a  genuine 
economic  need.  The  more 
serious  problems  which 
had  previously  hampered 
their  development  were 
eliminated  by  the  use  of 
rubber  tires  and  so  rapid 
was  the  increasing  demand 
and  so  insistent  did  it  be- 
come that  rubber  com- 
panies were  forced  to  ex- 
periment  and  develop  their 
product  and  methods  of 
manufacture  as  they  went  along,  with  the  result  that  tires  have 
been  an  ever-changing  product  in  constant  process  of  evolution. 

Some  firms  succeeded  much  better  than  others  and  by  secret 
and  patented  processes  turned  out  higher  grade  tires  than  their 
competitors.  Seeking  to  maintain  the  prestige  thus  won,  and  to 
protect  the  public  against  inferior  goods,  they  established  guaran- 
ties at  first  based  on  time  and  later  on  mileage. 

Although  originally  instituted  with  the  best  intentions,  these 
guaranties  soon  became  the  bane  of  the  tire  trade  and  brought 
about  the  worst  forms  of  cut-throat  competition.  There  was  no 
uniformity  about  them,  and  some  firms  made  the  mistake  of  of- 
fering more  lavish  guaranties  in  order  to  get  big  orders  when  an 
attempt  to  discount  the  prices  of  their  competitors  failed.  So 
reckless  did  they  become  that  many  concerns  conducted  business 
at  a  loss  and  would  gladly  have  given  up  half  of  it  to  be  rid  of  the 
guaranty  nuisance. 

For  several  years  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  the  manufac- 
turers together  on  a  common  ground  to  remedy  the  evil.  In 
1896,  however,  twenty-one  leading  tire  manufacturers  were 
licensed  under  the  Tillinghast  patents  owned  by  Colonel  Theo- 
dore A.  Dodge.  This  and  the  fact  that  he  was  less  actively  en- 
gaged in  competition  than  other  tire  men  gave  him  a  more  inde- 
pendent position  in  the  trade.  Under  his  leadership  The  Rubber 
Tire  Association  was  organized  and  a  standard  form  of  guaranty 
was  adopted. 

Under  this  guaranty  tires  showing  defective  material  or  work- 
manship were  replaced  and  all  practicable  repairs  were  made 
free  of  charge  no  matter  how  the  injury  had  been  caused,  pro- 
vided the  tires  were  delivered  to  the  manufacturer  express  pre- 
paid and  further  that  anti-leak  preparation  had  been  used.     Thus 


The  Debatable  Ground  of  Tire  Mileage  Guaranties. 


pneumatic  tires  were  at  first  guaranteed  against  punctures. 
So  liberal  a  guaranty,  it  was  believed,  would  deter  any  manu- 
facturer from  using  poor  materials  or  allowing  imperfect  work- 
manship, for  it  seemed  that  nobody  could  afford  to  offer  this 
guaranty  on  any  but  a  good  tire.  And  such  would  probably  have 
been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  loose  manner  in  which  the 
guaranties  were  made  good  under  the  stimulus  of  keen  competi- 
tion. Whoever  needed  new  tires  could  usually  get  them  gratis 
from  the  manufacturer.  This  injured  retail  trade.  Moreover,  so 
long  as  new  tires  could  be  had  without  paying  for  them,  neither 
the  price  nor  the  quality 
mattered.  Prices  had  to 
be  unnecessarily  high  in 
order  to  cover  these  in- 
ordinate losses,  and  even 
then  many  manufacturers 
did  not  break  even  on 
their  tire  business. 

Later  tlie  guaranty  was 
limited  to  defective  mate- 
rial and  workmanship,  and 
cutting  of  the  rim,  but 
punctures  were  still  re- 
paired free.  Year  by  year 
the  terms  were  still  nar- 
rowed and  the  time  limit 
was  also  shortened.  There 
were  guaranties  for  a  year, 
then  for  a  season,  and  in 
1897  manufacturers  began 
to  charge  for  all  repairs. 

Several  years  ago  all  tire 
guaranties  were  placed  on 
a  mileage  basis,  and  year 
by  year  with  better  materials  and  improved  methods  of  manu- 
facture these  guaranteed  mileages  have  increased  from  1,500 
miles  at  the  outset  to  5,000  or  6,000  miles  for  fabric  tires  and 
8,000  to  10,000  miles  for  cord  tires  to-day.  At  first  the  public 
manifested  some  tendency  to  buy  cheap  tires,  but  soon  began  to 
learn  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  The  change  therefore  im- 
proved matters  considerably,  yet  it  was  still  possible  to  get  a  new 
tire  by  claiming  defective  material  or  workmanship  and  paying  a 
small  percentage  of  the  full  purchase  price  based  on  the  service 
mileage  obtained  from  the  alleged  defectivve  tire.  Never 
has  there  been  a  greater  temptation  toward  prevarication  than  has 
been  offered  by  tire  mileage  guaranties,  and  the  resulting  situa- 
tion is  well  shown  in  King's  cartoon  in  the  "Buffalo  Express"  of 
August  12,  1919. 

Thus  while  tires  generally  have  improved  enormously  in  quality 
in  recent  years,  they  have  been  bought  by  the  public  not  alone  on 
their  merit,  but  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  liberality  of  ad- 
justments made  by  certain  companies.  Guaranty  conditions  have 
been  widely  violated  ;  the  adjustment  privilege  has  been  greatly 
abused,  and  millions  of  tires  have  been  sold  annually  at  only  a 
fraction  of  the  full  list  price.  Such  a  practice  of  putting  a  prem- 
ium on  the  tricks  of  motorists  and  cyclists  to  replace  their  dam- 
aged and  worn-out  tires  at  another's  expense  has  been  manifestly 
unfair  to  manufacturers  and  honest  consumers,  and  has  kept 
prices  unnecessarily  high. 

Manufacturers  have  by  no  means  been  ignorant  of  these  abuses, 
hut  until  recently  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  trade  have  been 
such  that  neither  could  these  abuses  be  checked  nor  the  guaranty 
conditions  adequately  enforced  in  making  adjustments.  Leading 
makes  of  tires  are  now  giving  such  excellent  service,  however. 
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that  under  reduced  prices  and  the  increased  mileage  guaranties 
and  unlimited  guaranties  covering  materials  and  workmanship 
during  the  entire  life  of  the  tire  which  have  recently  been 
inaugurated,  a  marked  stiffening  up  on  adjustments  has  been 
possible.  Honest  users  are  satisfied  with  this  fair  treatment, 
while  the  avaricious  tire  users  still  make  unfair  claims. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  tire  users  have  from  the  outset  been 
allowed  to  expect  so  much  that  many  have  come  to  believe  that 
to  neglect  or  abuse  their  tires  and  have  the  manufacturer  stand 
the  expense  is  their  inalienable  right.  If  such  persons  will  patron- 
ize only  reputable  concerns  they  will  seldom  find  cause  for  just 
complaint.  Tire  companies  of  good  standing  have  a  reputation 
to  maintain,  both  for  quality  of  output  and  fair  dealing,  and  are 
eager  to  maintain  it.  With  them  tire  manufacture  has  become  an 
exact  science.  So  carefully  are  materials  bought,  so  rigid  is  the 
inspection  of  materials  and  workmanship,  so  greatly  improved 
are  the  processes  of  tire  building,  that  a  defective  tire  rarely 
reaches  the  consumer.  When  it  does,  the  defect  is  obvious  to 
an  expert  and  will  be  gladly  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
user.  Practical  experience  has  now  been  sufficient,  however,  to 
show  exactly  how  a  tire  of  any  given  make,  type  and  construction 
will  wear  under  all  conditions,  and  prevarication  is  of  little  avail 
with  an  expert  adjuster. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  mileage  and  unlimited  guaranty 
have  been  much  discussed.  Both  have  certain  advantages,  yet 
the  adjustments  now  being  made  under  both  systems  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  For  many  years  The  India  Rubber  World 
has  asserted  that  any  sort  of  tire  guaranty,  aside  from  the  im- 


plied assurance  that  every  reputable  manufacturer  will  stand  be- 
hind his  products,  is  guaranteeing  the  unguaranteeable,  and  it 
still  believes  that  tire  guaranties  will  eventually  be  abandoned 
by  the  trade  because  from  the  very  character  of  the  service  a 
tire  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  duration  of  that  service  can- 
not be  foretold. 

It  is  logical  enough  to  guarantee  a  watch  or  a  clock  because 
one  can  predict  its  normal  use  and  treatment.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  piano  or  a  phonograph,  for  example.  But  a  tire  has 
no  normal  career,  and  calls  for  a  guaranty  no  more  than  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  it  leaves  the  factory  a  dozen 
different  futures  may  be  open  to  it,  involving  good  or  bad  roads, 
careful  usage  or  abuse,  proper  repair  or  neglect  through  ignor- 
ance or  indifference.  It  may  leave  the  factory  good  for  10,000 
miles  of  careful  usage,  yet  everything  considered,  it  is  humanly 
impossible  to  guarantee  half  or  even  one-quarter  of  that  dis- 
tance. Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  for  manufacturers  to 
make  the  best  tires  possible,  and  without  other  than  an  implied 
guaranty  advertise,  for  example,  that  they  are  averaging  6,000 
miles?  It  would  be  a  welcome  relief  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
they  could  afford  to  give  the  consumer  still  lower  prices.  It 
would  tend  to  make  the  user  more  careful  of  his  tires,  and 
would  make  strongly  for  general  veracity  and  better  feeling. 
There  is  always  the  argument  that  should  one  firm  adopt  such  a 
course  it  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  competitors  who 
continue  their  guaranties,  but  the  time  will  probably  come  when 
most  leading  firms  can  agree  on  such  a  policy  and  put  it  over 
without  loss  to  anybody. 


Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  Plans  to  Enter  American  Tire  Market. 

AT  .\N   EXTRAORDINARY   MEETING  of  the  Dunlop   Rubber   Co.,  The  holders  of  preferred  stock  were  to  have  no  special  rights 
Limited,   held  in   London  on  December  2,   1919,   the  new  to  the  new  issue.     It  was  this  exclusion  of  the  preferred  stock- 
chairman,  A.  I.  Ormrod,  explained  to  the  shareholders  holders  that  aroused  criticism,  and  that  seems  to  have  led  the 
the  plan  for  increasing  the  capital  of  the  company,  which  was  London  Stock  Exchange  to  hold  up  the  issue  of  the  new  stock 


OF  THE  English  Dunlop  at  Birmingham,  England. Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  New  Mills  (42  Acres  of  Buildings) 


made   public  at   the   close  of   November   and   caused   some  un- 
favorable criticism. 

The  proposed  plan  was  to  increase  the  capital  to  £7,500,000 
by  creating  1,000,000  additional  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each, 
which  should  be  equal  to  the  existing  ordinary  shares,  except  that 
they  would  draw  no  dividend  that  might  be  declared  for  the  finan- 
cial year  that  ended  on  August  31.  The  intention  was  to  offer 
the  new  shares  first  to  the  present  holders  of  ordinary  shares 
on  a  basis  of  two  new  shares  for  every  three  old  ones;  to  set 
aside  twenty  thousand  shares  for  employes,  and  if  any  were 
left  over,  to  turn  them  over  to  the  guarantor  of  the  new  issue. 


until  its  requirements  are  satisfied.  No  objection  seems  to 
be  taken  to  Mr.  Ormrod's  declaration  that  a  part  of  the  new 
capital  is  to  be  used  in  a  campaign  for  the  American  market. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1917,  when  the  Dunlop  company 
made  its  large  increase  in  capital  that  brought  the  amount  np 
to  £6,000,000,  there  were  rumors  that  led  the  chairman  of  that 
day  to  deny  there  was  any  intention  of  competing  in  the  Ameri- 
can market,  and  to  publish  the  statement  that  "There  is  noth- 
ing to  support  the  idea  that  tire  makers  of  Great  Britain  are 
combining  to  fight  new  foreign  competition."  Mr.  Ormrod,  now, 
after  explaining  diat  £1,600,000  of  the  amount  raised  is  to  be 
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spent  on  the  work  at  l''ort  Dunlup,  auotlK-r  £1,600,000  in 
France,  and  large  sums  for  other  needs  toward  the  company's 
development,  states  that  il, 000,000  are  to  be  employed  in 
America  to  start,  among  other  things,  a  rubber  plant  that  shall 
be  the  counterpart  of  Fort  Dunlop,  with  improvements,  and 
that  the  sum  is  a  mere  beginning,  because  the  officials  of  the 
Dunlop  company  are  in  touch  with  a  leading  American  banking 
house  regarding  the  raising  of  the  additional  i6,000,000,  which 
will  be  needed  to  fully  carry  out  the  scheme. 

He  explained  that  in  1916,  the  rights  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  in  the  United  States  were  bought  back  from  the  Ameri- 
can Dunlop  Co ;  that  a  committee  of  experts  sent  to  the  United 
States  this  year  reported  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  exten- 
sion there  of  the  Dunlop  business;  that  he  himself  examined 
conditions  in  America  during  the  war,  although  he  was  not 
then  connected  with  the  Dunlop  company.  He  said,  also,  that  a 
Dunlop  American  Trust,  Limited,  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  company  in  the  United  States  to  be  called 
"Dunlop  America  Limited,"  or  some  such  title.  The  plan  is 
for  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  to  take  at  par  1,000,000  ordinary 
shares  in  the  American  company,  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary 
shares;  it  will  receive  also  for  its  trouble  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  rubber  plant,  and  a  royalty  on 
the  American  net  profits.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  will  also 
have  a  right  to  name  a  majority  of  the  directors,  and  if  any 
further  increase  of  the  ordinary  stock  is  made  by  the  American 
company,  it  must  provide  that  the  British  company  may  buy 
one-fourth  of  the  new  stock  at  par. 

The  stockholders  present  applauded  the  speech  and  seemed 
to  find  no  objection  to  this  carefully  thought  out  plan  for  in- 
vading the  American  rubber  market.  Mr.  Ormrod  expatiated 
on  the  probable  large  profits  and  declared :  "American  tires 
will   come,   anyway — they   had  better  be   Dunlop-American." 

Since  the  above  announcement  was  made,  there  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  United  States  two  new  companies  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  namely,  Dunlop  America  Limited,  and  Dun- 
lop Wheel  &  Rim  Co.,  Inc.,  details  concerning  which  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Steps  are  being  taken  already  to  have  the  Canadian  company, 
The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  of  Toronto, 
cooperate  in  the  new  plan.  The  sum  of  $1,500,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  erecting  a  new  factory  in  Toronto.  The  build- 
ing, fronting  on  three  streets — Queen,  Booth  and  Natalie — is 
well  under  way  and  is  being  rushed  to  completion ;  it  is  400  feet 
by  80  feet,  four  stories  high  above  the  basement.  It  will  be 
devoted  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Dunlop  cord  tires, 
"Traction"  and  "Ribbed." 

BRIEr    HISTORICAL    REVIEW    OF    THE    DtTNLOP    COMPANY. 

The  Dunlop  companies  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  development  of  rubber  tires  that  a  brief  review  of  their 
history  may  be  interesting.  The  invention  by  Dr.  John  B. 
Dunlop  of  a  pneumatic  tire  for  his  little  boy's  bicycle  in  1888 
was  taken  up  by  the  late  Harvey  du  Cros  at  the  moment  when  the 
bicycle  craze  was  taking  hold  of  England,  and  the  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  was  started  in  Dublin  with  a  capital  of 
£15,000  in  1889.  The  company  was  pushed  energetically  and  by 
1893,  subsidiary  companies  were  started  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France.  In  1896  came  the  great  boom  in  which  Ernest 
Terah  Hooley  took  a  hand  and  won  his  notoriety.  The  Dunlop 
Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  was  capitalized  at  £5,000,000,  and  the 
pneumatic  tire  business  was  so  good  that  Mr.  du  Cros  was 
able  to  pull  the  company  througli  after  Hooley's  collapse. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  India  Rubber  World  at  that 
time,  while  warning  against  the  excessive  enthusiasm  for  bi- 
cycles, remarked,  "The  horseless  carriage  is  also  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  attention,  and  the  makers  of  tires  are  hoping 
for  a  new  field  for  their  industry  in  equipping  these  vehicles 
with  rubber." 


The  American  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  lasted  till  1901.  The  Societi 
Fran(aise  des  Pneumatiques  Dunlop,  after  the  French  courts 
had  decided  that  the  Dunlop  patents  were  invalid,  was  sold  to 
the  British  company  in  1909.  In  1899  two  other  important  sub- 
sidiary companies  were  .formed — the  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  of  Canada. 
Limited  (now  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited), 
with  £1,000,000  capital,  and  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  of 
.Vustralasia,  Limited,  with  £120,000.  There  was  also  establislied 
a  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  (Continental),  Limited,  in  Lun- 
don,  which  was  to  acquire  the  Dunlop  branches  in  Italy,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  Holland  and  Russia.  Later  a  Dunlop  Pneumatic 
Tyre  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  was  established  at  Hanau  in  (ierniany 
(1904),  and  a  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  (Far  East),  Limited,  at 
Singapore    (1909),  and  near  Kobe,  in  Japan    (1910). 

.As  is  well  known,  the  Dunlop  patent  proved  of  no  avail,  as 
Thomson  had  patented  practically  the  same  tire  in  1844,  and  had 
applied  it  to  carriages.  Mr.  du  Cros,  however,  soon  acquired 
other  important  patents,  notably  the  Welsh  and  the  "Clincher," 
some  of  them  American,  and  .was  able  to  keep  the  lead  in  the 
industry  which  he  had  started.  In  1904,  by  which  time  it  was 
clear  that  the  bicycle  trade  was  declining,  he  had  turned  his 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  fast  developing  motor  trade; 
the  company's  capital  was  then  £4,000,000. 

After  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  had  become  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  the  present  organization,  its  capital 
was  reduced.  In  1917  there  was  much  activity  in  the  rubber 
company.  The  capital  stock  was  increased  to  £6,000,(XX),  by  cre- 
ating £3.000,000  of  7  per  cent  preference  shares,  which  were  in 
addition  to  £1,000,000  of  6H  per  cent  preference  shares  created 
the  year  before.  Moreover,  there  were  rumors  that  brought  out 
the  statement  that  the  increase  was  not  intended  "To  support 
the  idea  that  the  tire  makers  of  Great  Britain  are  combining  to 
fight  new  foreign  competition."  Later  there  was  uneasiness  be- 
cause a  firm  of  brokers  was  believed  to  have  bought  £4,000,000 
ordinary  shares  of  Dunlop  for  financial  interests  that  were  not 
in  harmony  with  the  persons  who  controlled  the  company. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  additional  £1,000,000  shares  to  be 
olifered  now  are  expected  to  bring  in,  not  their  par  value,  but 
£8.000,000. 

In  1913  the  works  at  Fort  Dunlop  were  begun.  This  is  a  plot 
of  land  containing  290  acres,  about  five  miles  from  Birmingham, 
close  10  the  canal  and  the  railway.  The  buildings  already  put 
up  on  this  ground  cover  more  than  27'A  acres  and  will  soon 
cover  more  than  40  acres.  In  1914  the  company  began  to  build 
its  own  cotton  mills,  and  at  present  the  Dunlop  company's  cot- 
ion  mill?  are  valued  at  £3,000,000. 


BONUSES  FOR  SALARIED  RUBBER  EMPLOYES. 

As  a  holiday  remembrance  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New 
York  City,  gave  to  its  salaried  officers  and  employes  in  this 
country,  including  subsidiary  companies,  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent 
of  their  salaries,  if  not  exceeding  $2,000  annually.  All  those  re- 
ceiving higher  salaries  were  given  $200.  About  7,500  persons 
were  benefited  by  this  Christmas  gift. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  announces  that  25  per  cent 
of  their  annual  pay  will  be  given  to  all  salaried  employes  this 
year.  Approximately  $2,500,000  will  thus  be  distributed  to  about 
7,500  employes. 


The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  announces  an 
unlimited  mileage  guarantee  stating  that  no  matter  how  far  a 
Mason  tire  has  run,  if  it  should  develop  any  defect  in  material 
or  workmanship,  it  will  be  adjusted  fairly  on  th«  basis  of  the 
service  it  would  have  given  had  the  defect  not  existed. 


At  -\n  exhibjtion  held  for  four  days  during  the  month 
of  August  at  Tjiandoer,  Java,  the  Naamloose  Vennootschap 
Rubber  en  Handel  Maatschappij  Tjiandoer  of  Pasir  Hajam  had 
an    exceptionally   fine   display   of   inland   crude   rubber   samples. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Trade. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  .'\merican  Chicle  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
January  2,   1920,  on  preferred  stock  of  record   December 
20.  1919. 

Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  January  2,  1920,  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December 

19,  1919. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend 
of  $1  per  share,  payable  February  2  on  preferred  stock  of  record 
January  23,  1920. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
January  1,  1920,  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  31,  1919. 
The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  January  1,  1920,  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December 

20,  1919. 

The  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
tias  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  and  an  extra  dividend  of  one  per  cent,  both  payable  January 
L  1920,  on  stock  of  record  December  19,  1919. 

The  Com  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
an  initial  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  common  stock;  also,  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock;  all  payable  January  20  on  stock  of  record  Janu- 
ary 5,  1920. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has  declared 
quarterly  dividends  of  two  per  cent  on  common  stock,  and  of  one 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock,  both  payable  Jan- 
uary' 2,  1920,  on  stock  of  record  December  22,  1919. 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (incorporated),  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  debenture  stock  of  record  January  10,  payable  Janu- 
ary 26,  1920. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
the  following  dividends:  two  per  cent  special,  payable  December 
20  on  stock  of  record  December  IS,  1919;  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  quarterly,  payable  January  15  on  six  per  cent  preferred  stock 
of  record  January  1,  1920;  and  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
quarterly,  payable  February  IS  on  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock 
of  record  February  5,  1920. 

The  First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
the  following  dividends  :  quarterly,  at  five  and  four  per  cent  on 
stock  of  record  December  31  and  December  24,  1919,  respectively, 
both  payable  in  January,  1920;  extra,  one  per  cent,  payable  Jan- 
uary 2,  1920,  on  stock  of  record  December  24,  1919. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
January  2,  1920,  on  common  and  preferred  stock,  respectively, 
of  record  December  20,  1919. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1  per  share,  payable  February  16  on  stock  of  record 
February  S,  1920. 

The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  has  declared 
a  dividend  of  $1.13  on  preferred  stock  of  record  January  15, 
payable  February  1,   1920. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent  on  stock  of 
retord  December  IS,  1919,  payable  January  2,  1920. 


The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has 
declared  dividends  of  four  and  one-half  and  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  respectively,  on  common  and  preferred  stock,  payable 
December  30  on  stock  of  record  December  20,  1919. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared its  initial  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  Janu- 
ary 2,  1920,  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  24,  1919. 

The  Mt.  Vernon-Woodbury  Mills,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
has  declared  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  21,  1919,  payable 
January  15,  1920, 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  IS,  1919,  payable  January 
1,  1920. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock  of  record  December  20,  1919,  payable  January  1,  1920. 

The  Tropical  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  51  Leonard  street.  New  York 
City,  has  declared  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent  on 
Class  A  stock  of  record  December  10,  1919,  payable  January  2, 
1920. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
declared  the  following  dividends :  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock  and  fifty  cents  per  share  on  common  stock,  both 
payable  January  5,  1920,  on  stock  of  record  December  16,  1919. 

The  Westinghouse  &  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  declared  the  following  quarterly  divi- 
dends :  two  per  cent  on  common  stock  of  record  January  2,  pay- 
able January  31 ;  one  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  of  record  Janu- 
ary 2,  payable  January  IS,  1920. 

The  Winnsboro  Mills,  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina,  have  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  of  record  December  24,  payable  January  1, 
1920. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.  has  asked  permission  to  increase  its 
authorized  capital  stock  from  10,000  to  15,300  shares.  The  new 
capital  will  consist  of  10,300  preferred  shares  of  $50  par,  and 
5,000  common  shares  of  $100  par.  Preferred  dividends  will  be 
cumulative  at  7  per  cent. 

Thomas  Clements,  comptroller  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  announced  the  purpose  of  the  Firestone  company 
to  build  a  million-dollar  plant  in  Singapore  for  the  preparation 
of  crude   rubber   for  manufacture   into   tires. 

The  business  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  the  year 
ended  October  31,  totaled  $91,078,513,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  company  is  behind  on  its 
orders  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  during  1920. 

Common  no-par  stock  of  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  recently  offered  to  the  public  in  Cleveland,  was  rapidly 
taken  at  $35  per  share.  Of  the  50,000  shares  of  this  stock  au- 
thorized to  be  issued,  only  35,000  are  at  present  being  offered. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  following  statement  that  the  Perfection 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  no  bonded  mortgage  or  preferred  stock 
indebtedness  and  that  the  fixed  and  liquid  assets  have  shown  an 
increase  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  of  $1,522,512.62. 
Regarding  income,  profit  and  loss  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this   year,  a  comparison   of  the   figures   shows  very   substantial 
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increases,  as  indicated  by  the  surplus  account  and  other  items 
covering  liquid  assets,  especially  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  war  restrictions  were  not  removed  until 
December  15,  1918.  The  net  profits  for  the  month  of  May 
amounted  to  $60,102.20.  These  earnings  are  from  "Perfection" 
products  alone  and  do  not  include  profits  from  outside  contracts. 

.Assets.  Jonu.iry  1,  1919.    May  1.1919.       June  1.  1919. 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks.  $12,950.00  $137,327.85  $213,359.02 

Trade  acceptances — notes  and 

accounts      receivable      (less 

reserve   (or  bad  accounts).  182,565.83  341,672.79  481,978.56 

Liberty    bonds    1,500.00  3,650.00  3,650.00 

Inventories: 
Raw    material — finished   goods 

—work  in   process    505,141.51  580,403.92  815,902.15 

Investments — real    estate    and 

housing   account,    Dickinson 

Co-d    Tire    Corp 78,644.58  364,163.72  378,337.38 

Fixed   assets — buildings,   land, 

machinery     and     equipment 

tion)    '^r"..'"..'^^^'':"":  905,438.12  1,009.018.73  1,297.291.83 

Due  from  fiscal  agents 2,365,724.08  1,614,485.73  1.013.5O7.48 

Deposits  on  new  equipment.  3.400.00  30.369.28  11,781.57 
Patents,        contracts,         trade 

.To;''ex^°nfe ".'":. "r'.""  11.314,874.91  11,310,476.60  11.353.492.53 

Prepaid    charges    6,454.68  11,462.34  16,306.83 

In    suspense    2 '0-0°            

Totals     $15,376,693.71  $15,403,240.96  $15,567,607.35 

Liabilities. 
Notes  and  accounts  payable..        $271,509.27          $208,190.10          $318,966.16 
Notes    receivable    discounted 6,247.00  

^"'4x7;    .'"^  .'."''.':'.'"..'"'  6,000.00  7,004.82  7.854.97 

De^£«red     payments     on     real  ^_^^^_^^  ^^^^^^^  5_^<,g  „„ 

Capital                         15,000,000.00  15,000,000.00  15,000.000.00 

Surplus  and  undivided  profits  92.584.44  175,199.04  235.288.22 

Totals     $15,376,693.71     $15,403,240.96     $15,567,607.35 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada  voted  December  13 
to  increase  its  authorized  capitalization  from  $3,000,000  to  $30,- 
000,000,  divided  into  $15,000,000  common  and  $15,000,000  cumu- 
lative preferred. 

Four-fifths  of  the  40,000  additional  shares  issued  by  the  Lee 
Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  had  been  taken  up  at  $33  a  share  by  its  share- 
holders by  December  1,  with  the  prospect  that  the  same  will  be 
done  with  most  of  the  remainder.  The  company's  earnings  for 
1919  are  estimated  at  $600,000  after  taxes  and  charges  are  paid. 
If  earnings  increase  next  year  by  75  per  cent,  as  is  anticipated, 
it  is  probable  that  payment  of  dividends  will  be  resumed  soon. 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  building  and  equipping  a  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  for  other  cor- 
porate purposes,  the  Carlisle  Tire  Corp.,  New  York  City,  is  of- 
fering for  subscription  shares  of  its  8  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  at  par,  accompanied  by  a  substantial  bonus  of  no- 
par-value  common  stock.  The  bonus,  however,  is  subject  to  re- 
duction without  notice. 

The  company  owns  a  10-acre  plant  site  at  Stamford  affordmg 
ample  room  for  the  erection  of  ten  factory  units,  each  having  an 
output  of  40O  tires  a  day.  Pending  the  erection  of  the  new 
plant,  Carlisle  cord  tires  will  continue  to  be  manufactured  m 
the   leased   plant   at   Andover,   Massachusetts. 

Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  an- 
nounces the  issuance  of  $4,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock  of  Winnsboro  Mills,  a  Massachusetts  corporation 
with  a  plant  at  Winnsboro,  South  Carolina.  Cord  fabric  for 
automobile  tires  is  the  product  manufactured  and  the  plant  is 
to  be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,000  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  buys 
the  entire  output  of  these  mills  under  a  contract  running  until 
1927.  The  officers  and  directors  of  Winnsboro  Mills  are  S. 
Harold  Greene,  president;  Henry  C.  Everett,  Jr.,  treasurer; 
Charles  L.  Talbot,  clerk ;  Robert  E.  Harwell  and  Frank  J.  Hale. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 


nr7ara-y."Ne'',;'"'f'oV'ar''^o''Ll^-^re^'.°^''  <^"^-      ^-''O'"  '^"'   '"'* 
Anniston  Tire  St  Rubber  Co.,    Inc.,   October  7    (New  York).  $6,000      T 

CUyT^m^nufactur'e^re^"''^"      '""'"''   °'    '*"    Broadway!  Kw   York 
Brewster  Tire   Service.   Inc..    December  22    (New   York).   $5  000      S     S 

Braunberg,   483   Ninth  street,   Brooklyn;    G.    F.   Brewster,   Hotel  Gromercy:  • 

W.   R    Rpsenkranse,  322  East   19th  street,  both  of  New   York  Ci^y-aM  Tn 

-^ew   York.     To  repair  tires. 
Buckeye  Rubber  Products  Co.,   September  11    (Ohio).  $2,500,000      C    6 

Roth,  president  and  general  manager;  W.  Norris.  vice-president';  Jl'  M. 
'•  f-  Y-  (Jocpper,  secretary.  Principal 
•  Factory,    Willoughbj, 


MacKa 

office.     National    City    Building,    Cleveland,     Oh) 

Ohio.     To  manufacture  molded  rubber  good; 


Durnet-Webb    Tire    Corp.,    December    5    (New    York),    $10,000.       I     H 
Burnet.  816  Bellevue  avenue;  A.  E.  Webb,  707.  Park  strict ;W.E.  tfousei; 


New   York.      Principal 


e,    Syra- 


New  York. 

Colonial  Cycle  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  November  1  (New  York),  $50,00a  : 
G.    M.    Port,    president    and   purchasing   agent:    N.    A.    Port,    vice-president 

New  Y'ork'r-A,^-T^-  ^"'f  ^f""""'"-  ^T.""^^  °««'  ^5  Murra'^  street 
New  York  City.     To  manufacture  auto  and  bicycle  supplies. 

rnS?"7to  ^"'"''"ivS?-  '"''■•  The,  October  14  (New  York),  $150,000;  R.  E.  ■ 
Vnli  r^?  "^w  A^";  s'^.^et;  C.  P..  Brown.  10  Wall  street!  both  of  NeW 
York  City;  W.  D.  Laurie,  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  To  manufacture  tires. 
?w°"a'^c^/  ^"u''^[  S°-i,^"?.^.  '  (Maryland),  $10,000.  F.  G.  Hilken 
and  W.  A.  Rodgers,  both  of  133  West  Mount  Royal  avenue;  E  A  Strauff 
w  AJ'''""'^d"  T^^^'  ^"  ^5  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Principal  office,  uj 
•md  tuhls""  avenue,    Baltimore,    Maryland.      To   manufacture   tires 

Diadem    Leather    Co.,    October    27    (Maine),    $1,000,000^      J.    M.    Roche." 
president;    A.    C.    Libby,    treasurer;    S.    A.    Paul,    clerk— all    of    Portland 
Maine.      Principal    office,    Portland,    Maine.      To    manufacture   and    deal    ik 
all  kinds  of  rubber  and  leather  goods. 

Diinlop  America  Limited.  December  5  (New  York\  $500.  F  R  Bute- 
horn  764  St  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn;  R.  S.  Baker,  37  Wall  street;'  E  S. 
Hawley,  50  VanderbiJt  avenue,  both  of  New  York  City— all  in  New'  York 
To   manufacture  auto  tires. 

Dunlop  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.,  Inc.,  December  19  (New  York),  $500.  R.  S. 
Baker,  37  Wall  street:  E.  S.  Hawley,  50  Vanderbilt  avenue,  both  of  New 
York  City;  F.  H.  Butehorn.  764  St.  Johns  Place,  Brooklyn— all  in  New 
York.     To  manufacture  auto  accessories. 

^^■^^Hi,  ^""="''°'=  Corp.,  November  29  (New  York),  $200,000.  G.  T. 
Fish;  W.  W.  Sutton,  Jr.;  B.  H.  Engelke— all  of  15  Broad  street  New 
York  City.      To  manufacture  tire  reliners,  etc. 

Garden  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  14  (New  York),  $5,000  J 
Jacobs;  W.  Loewenthal;  S,  Bernheim— all  of  1877  Broadway  New  York 
City.      To   manufacture   tires,    etc. 

Gillette  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  December  15  (New  York).  $200,000.  B.  J.  and 
M.  R.  Shafer,  both  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey;  H.  F.  Rudiger,  Lynbrook, 
New   York.      To  manufacture  tires.  ' 

Goodwill  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  October  20  (New  York),  $1,000.  W.  W. 
Reeves^  P.  D.  Benson;  A.  E.  Claffey— all  of  154  Nassau  street.  New  York 

Co..  Inc.,  December  23  (New  York).  $25,000. 
P.  A.  Zizelman,  38  Park  Row;  H.  F.  Hill,  1482  Broadway;  R.  C.  Owens. 
Wallick   Hotel— all   of   New   York   City.     To  deal  in  tires.. 

Hindman,  Dudde,  Lyie,  Inc.,  October  16  <New  York).  $20,500.  C.  A 
Hindman.  565  West  192nd  street;  W.  Dudde,  1060  Woodycrest  avenue, 
both  of  New  York   City;   M.   E.   Lyle,  Hackensack,   New  Jersey.     To  deal 

K.  &  S.  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods,  Ltd.,  October  16  (Canada),  $3,500,000. 
W.  J.  Sheppard,  Waubausheiie;  J.  B.  Tudhope.  M.  P.  Orilla;  D.  L.  White, 
Midland;  T.  H.  Sheppard,  Toronto;  J.  O'Mara.  Toronto;  H.  J.  Daly, 
Toronto;  J.  P.  Bickell,  Toronto — all  in  Ontario,  Canada.  To  manufac- 
ture tires  and  rubber  goods. 

King  Leather  Tire  Co.,  November  24  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  M.  L. 
Rogers,  L.  A.  Irwin,  W.  G.  Singer — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  . 
n-.anufacture  automobile  tires  and  other  accessories. 

Kinzie  Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  October  25^  (Illinois),  $350,000. 
C.    Klauber,   president,    treasurer   and   purchasing   agent;    H.    T.    Kessler 


:t.    Chicago,    Illinois.      To 


ufactup 
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rubber  sheeting  and  rubber  cements. 

Kraus  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  H.,  December  8  (New  York),  $25,000.  J.  H. 
Kraus,  Rochester;  M.  L.  and  S.  R.  Armstrong,  both  of  Caledonia-rail 
in  New  York.     Principal  office,  Rochester,  New  York.     To  deal  in  tires. 

Long  Distance  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  October  20  (New  York), 
$200,000.  B.  Gunner,  2O0  West  111th  street;  L.  Victor.  1972  Seventh 
avenue;  M.  T.  Newmark,  988  Tiffany  street— all  in  New  York  City.  To 
deal  in   tires. 

Master  Grip  Rubber  Co.,  The.  November  17  (California),  $100,000. 
T  D  F.  Jennings,  I.  W.  Hellman.  Principal  office,  Los^ Angeles,  California. 
To   deal   in   tires. 

Monarch  Rain  Coat  Co.,  Inc..  December  24  (New  York),  $15,000.  M. 
Rubin,  1416  43d  street;  M.  Rosenstein,  480  Junius  street,  both  of  Brooklyn; 
S.   Kaplinsky,    1569   Hoe  avenue,    Bronx— all   in    New   York.     To   manufac- 

Montana  Tire  Co.,  May  20  (Montana),  $500,000.  C.  J.  Drope.  Akron, 
Ohio-  J.  R.  Swan,  secretary  and  treasurer;  F.  C.  Plouf.  A.  S.  Dowall, 
Ir.  G.  C.  C.  Stenning,  directors— all  of  Great  Falls,  Montana.  Principal 
office,  409  Ccntr.il  avenue.  Great  Falls,  Cascade  County,  Montana.  To 
manufacture  tires,    tubes  and   rubber   sundries. 

Paducah  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  October  7  (New  York),  _$3,00p.  J  Jacobs. 
\V.  Loewenthal.  S.  Bernheim— all  of  1877  Broadway,  New  York  City.     To 

""po"nd'"EIectrir' &  Battery  Service,  Inc  December^  15  (New  York). 
$200  000  F.  O.  Pond;  F.  R.  Kirk,  V.  E.  Mather— all  of  Malone.  New 
York.      Principal    office,    Malone,    New    York.      To    manufacture   tires    and 

''"Rawhide-Tire  Corp.,  December  24  (New  York),  $20,000.  L.  Loeb,  H.  U. 
Lcvii"  A  II.  Friedman— all  of  5  lieekman  street,  New  York  City.  To 
d'eal  in  tires. 
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Record  Tire  &  Mig.  Co..  October  22  (Delaware),  authorized  capital. 
SQ,00O  shares  without  nominal  or  par  value.  T.  L.  Croteau.  P.  B.  Drew, 
H.  E.  Knox — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Delaware  agent,  Corporation 
Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Salvage  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  October  14  <New  York),  $100,000.  G.  T.  Fish, 
B.  H.  EnRclkc,  W.  W.  Sutton,  Tr.— all  of  15  Broad  street.  New  York 
Citjr.     To  manufacture  and  rebuild  tires. 

Schlissel  Safety  Tire  Protector  Co.,  Inc..  December  16  (New  York). 
JSOO.OOO.  U  Schissel.  640  McDonald  street:  R.  Kestler.  174  South  Ninth 
•ticet,  both  of  Brooklyn;  R.  Oelkers.  838  West  End  avenue,  New  York 
City — all  in   New   York.     To  manufacture  tires,  protectors,   etc. 

Stoddard  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp..  December  10  (New  York),  $500,000. 
C  H.  Stoddard.  Navy  Yard.  Brooklyn;  J.  A.  Sands.  F.  D.  Yates,  both  of 
ISO  Nassau  street.  New  York  City— all  in  New  York.  To  manufacture 
tins.  etc. 

Stronqcord  Tire  &   Rubber  Manufacturing 
$250,000.      S.    W.    Stermont.    A.    Concn,    F. 

Flaase — all    of    Evan.sville.   Ind.      Principal   office.   Evansvillc.    Indiana, 
manufacture  rubber  tires  and  other  rubber  goods. 

Stuart  Puncture  Proof  I.iner  &  Tire  Co..  The.  September  24  (Oregon). 
150,000.  C.  A.  Stuart,  president;  M.  P.  Chapman,  vice-president;  E.  J. 
Noble,  secreUry;  T.  P.  Randall,  treasurer;  B.  J.  Statts,  manager.  Principal 
office,  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  To  manufacture  and  sell  a  puncture  proof 
liner  and  tire  for  pneumatic  automobile   tires. 

Trent  Rubber  (^o.,  Septejnber  29  (New  Jersey),  $500,000.  II.  A. 
Ludeke;  I.  A.  Worthington.  both  of  Trenton;  K.  Keller,  Hoboken — all  in 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  26  West  State  street.  Trenton.  New  Jersey. 
Agent  in  charge,  M.  G.  Buchanan.  To  manufacture,  purchase  and  sell 
tires,  tubes,  etc.     (Formerly  The  .\tla.'!  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.i 

United  States  Puncture-Froof  Co..  November  22  <Delaware).  $5,000,000. 
W.  f.  O'Keefe;  G.  G.  Steigler.  J.  H.  Dowd«ii— all  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    To  manufacture  inner  tubes,   casings,  etc. 

Wildman  Rubber  Co..  The.  November  8  (Delaware).  $10,000,000.  W.  W. 
Wildman.  160  Calvcri  .iv.nin  ;  I,.  C.  MacGregor,  both  of  Detroit:  II.  P. 
Orr.  Lansing — all  in  .MKlri..m.  Delaware  agent.  Cori>oration  Trust  Co.  of 
America.  Du  I'nnt  iluil^lmj.  Wilmington.  Delaware.  To  manufacture  and 
scD  all  kinds  of  iiutonmt.iK    ints.  tubes  and  other  rubber  goods. 

World  Rubber  I'roilucis  Co.,  November  24  (Delaware).  $1,500,000.  M.  L. 
Horty.  M.  C.  Kelly,  S.  U  Mackey— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware agent,  Delaware  Charter  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Du  Pont  Building, 
Wuinington,  Delaware.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods^  etc. 

V.  S.  Skin  Mechanical  Tubcless  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  December  26  (New 
York),  $10,000  A.  Abramson;  B.  Perlman.  both  of  299  Broadway;  H.  Y. 
Skin,  55  Barclay  street— all  in   New  York  City.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  TO  RUBBER  WORKERS. 

Men  who  work  in  rubber  factories  earned  the  highest  aver- 
age wages  per  hour  and  per  week  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
and  receive  the  highest  percentage  of  increase  since  the  war  be- 
gan; the  women  rubber  workers,  who  are  less  favored,  receive 
the  second  highest  weekly  wages  in  the  eight  industries  ex- 
amined by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  in  its  "War- 
lime  Changes  in  Wages." 

In  September.  1914.  the  male  workers  in  rubber  factories  were 
receiving  28  8  cents  an  hour  and  $14  a  week ;  the  boot  and  shoe 
■men  did  better,  both  by  the  hour  and  week ;  and  the  metal  work- 
ers received  a  shade  more  an  hour.  In  September,  1918.  the 
rubber  workers  received  S7.S  cents  an  hour  and  $28.60  a  week 
and  in  March.  1919.  61.2  cents  an  hour,  the  highest  hourly  earn- 
ings in  any  of  the  industries,  and  $29.35  cents  a  week,  far  ahead 
of  all  other  workers.  The  figures  in  the  same  period  for  the  men 
cotton  workers,  who  receive  the  lowest  wages,  were  18.9  cents  per 
hour  aiid  $10  per  week  in  September,  1914;  38.S  cents  and 
$20.60  a  week  in  September,  1918,  and  38.9  cents  an  hour  and 
$17.10  a  week  in  March,  1919. 

The  rubber  men  received  100  per  cent  increase  in  1918  and 
112  per  cent  in  1919  over  1914  in  the  hourly  rate  of  pay,  but 
104  per  cent  increase  in  1918  and  110  per  cent  in  1919  in  weekly 
wages  over  1914.  The  percentages  of  increase  per  hour  for  the 
cotton  men  was  104  in  1918  and  106  in  1919  over  1914.  but  it 
left  them  still  lowest  in  the  scale;  while  the  percentage 
of  increa.se  per  week,  which  was  106  in  1918  dropped  to 
71  in  1919.  The  chemical  workers  in  the  same  time  rose  froin 
23.2  cents  an  hour  in  1914  to  44.5  cents  in  1918  and  49  cents 
in  1919;  their  weekly  wages  increased  from  $12.85  in  1914  to 
$2(580  in  1918,  dropping  to  $26.20  m  1919. 

WoiTien  workers  in  rubber  .in  1914  received  17.4  cents  an 
hour;  ibis  became  24  7  cents  in  1918  and  29.2  cents  in  1919.  leaving 
them  the  worst  paid  per  hour  in  any  of  the  eight  industries  ex- 
amined and  with  the  lowest  perccnta.gc  of  increase.  Their  weekly 
wages  of  $9.25  were  the  highest  paid  to  women  in  1914:  the 
increa.se  to  $12.94  in  1918  left  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
while  the  further  increase  to  $14.90  in  1919  makes  them  second 
<-iiify  to  the  silk  workers.  la  the  same  time  the  women  cotton  work- 
ers, earning  15.2  cents  an  hour  in  1914.  rose  to  30.4  cents  in  Sep- 


tember, 1918,  and  to  31.2  cents  in  March,  1919;  their  average 
weekly  earnings  of  $7.70  in  1914  became  $15.37  in  1918  and  sank  to 
$12.75  in  1919. 

The  percentage  increases  in  earnings  of  piece  workers  were 
greater  than  those  of  time  workers  and  the  actual  earnings  were 
also  .greater  in  nianv  cases. 


VICE-PRESIDENT   OF  ARTHUR   W.   STEDMAN,  INC. 

A  RTHUR  W.  Stedman,  Jk.,  mining  engineer  and  crude  rubber 
•**  broker,  was  born  February  15,  1894,  in  Brookline,  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  town  was  founded  by  his  ancestor  in  1705. 
J'"ir5t  attending;  \'o1knian's  School  for  Boys,  he  later  entered  the 

Groton    School,    where    he    prepared    for 

Harvard  College. 

His  mind  being  centered  on  making 
mining  engineering  his  life's  work,  he  de- 
cided upon  a  course  at  the  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  where  he  passed  three 
years,  and  was  in  his  last  term  when  the 
World  War  was  declared. 

He  served  with  the  Colorado  Corps  of 
Engineers  during  the  summer  of  1916, 
took  examinations  for  the  Regular  Army 
that  fall,  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant.  After  further  training  at 
Camp  Leavenworth  he  became  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  later  transferred  to  Fort  Oglethorpe  where 
he  served  until  January,  1918,  when  he  received  an  honorable 
discharge  for  illness.  After  recovery,  two  months  later  he  en- 
listed in  the  Tank  Corps,  soon  becoming  sergeant  and  accompany- 
ing the  corps  to  France,  where  he  served  until  June,  1919. 

After  pursuing  the  engineering  profession  for  a  time  he  en- 
tered the  crude  rubber  business,  and  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  Inc.,  68  Broad 
street.  Xew  York  City,  of  which  his  father  is  president. 


A.  W.  Stedman,  Jr. 


PERSONAL    MENTION. 

R.  W.  .\shcrott  has  resigned  as  advertising  manager,  eflfective 
December  31,  1919,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  He  states 
that  his  future  business  plans  have  not  been  decided  upon. 

H.  Tyler  Kay,  who  has  been  engaged  in  advertising  work 
during  the  last  seven  years  with  the  Milwaukee  "Journal,"  and 
with  the  Nemours  Trading  Corp.,  New  York,  and  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army  a  short  time  ago,  has  been  made  ad- 
vertising manager  of  The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  New 
York  City. 

George  H.  Jacobs,  Akron  manager  for  L.  H.  Butcher  Co..  Inc., 
was  in  New  York  City  last  month  on  a  combined  business  and 
pleasure  trip. 

I.  F.  Baker  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Co., 
who  has  been  located  in  the  New  York  oflnce  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  now  on  his  way  to  Tokio,  Japan,  where  he  will  act  as 
a  special   representative  of  the   company. 

Charles  C.  Spies  has  been  appointed  district  sales  representative 
for  the  Faultless  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory,  with  headquarters  at  887  Drexel  Building.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  He  fonnerly  traveled  for  the  company  in  Ohio, 
New-  York,  and  New  England. 

Henry  E.  Balslcy  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Chicago 
ofifice  of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

E.  S.  Cooley  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Wildman,  former  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Portage  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio,  is  organizing  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  a  new  $10,000,000  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Wildman  Rubber  Co. 
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EASTERN  NOTES. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  ac- 
quired the  plant  of  the  Symington  Works,  Leighton  avenue, 
Rochester,  New  York,  comprising  about  125,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  goods. 
The  company  will  also  open  a  factory  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  for  the  manufacture  of  small  electrical  devices,  and  will 
construct  a  large  machine  shop  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Link-Belt  Co.,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is 
planning  a  new  office  at  its  Philadelphia  works,  the  present  office 
to  be  remodeled  into  a  shop  extension. 

The  Consumers  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  16  Beaver  street,  New 
York  City,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $1,- 
500,000. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its  plant 
at  Essingfton,  in  the  same  state,  130  by  500  feet,  at  an  estimated 
cost   of  $500,000,  including  equipment. 

The  Westmoreland  Chemical  &  Color  Co.  has  removed  its 
general  office  to  the  southeast  comer  of  22d  and  Westmoreland 
streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Vulcan  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  will  build  a  factory 
addition  for  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires  on  West  Lake  Road. 
The  addition  will  be  two  stories  high,  of  steel,  brick,  and  con- 
crete, and  the  machinery  and  equipment  have  been  ordered.  The 
company  is  at  present  at  work  on  a  government  order  for  tires  to 
equip  all  postoffice  automobiles  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Achilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York, 
which  was  reorganized  in  January,  1919,  has  been  producing  tires, 
tubes,  mechanical  goods  and  belting  since  August  of  this  year, 
mostly  for  export.  Plant  additions  are  now  being  made  which 
will  give  a  capacity  of  800  tires  and  tubes  daily.  The  mechanical 
department  is  also  being  enlarged  and  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  further  factory  additions.  The  officers  of  the  company  are 
H.  J.  Smith,  president;  A.  W.  Caney,  vice-president;  G.  L. 
O'Neil,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  manu- 
facturer of  steam  engines,  com.pressors,  etc.,  has  opened  branches 
at  2129  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  charge  of  C.  M.  Decker  and  E.  H.  Fair- 
child,  respectively. 

The  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City, 
Wednesday,  January  7,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

The  following  members  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufac- 
turers' Association  allied  to  the  rubber  industrj-  will  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  automobile  shows :  Breeze  Manufacturing  Co., 
Essankay  Products  Co. ;  General  Electric  Co. ;  Morse  Chain  Co., 
A.  Schraders'  Son,  Inc.;  C.  A.  Shaler  Co.;  Story  Rubber  Co.; 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. ;  William-Seaver- 
Morgan  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Rubber  Manufacturing  Corp.,  239  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City,  has  acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Traun 
Rubber  Co.  and  consolidated  its  business  with  its  own,  taking  over 
and  assuming  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  acquired  busi- 
ness. The  officers  and  management  of  the  Atlantic  company  will 
remain  the  same. 

As  the  first  of  a  number  of  welfare  projects  in  the  interest  of 
its  employes,  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  announces 
that  an  extensive  insurance  plan  has  been  put  into  effect.  The 
policies  cover  every  individual  in  the  organization  whose  service 
extends  over  a  period  of  three  months  or  more.  By  this  insur- 
ance, which  is  the  gift  of  Ajax  to  its  workers,  every  man  and 
woman  in  both  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
factories,  and  sales  offices,  and  all  other  people  in  general  will 
benefit.  '  f 


THERMOID  SALES  MANAGER. 

JOHN  T.  Spicer,  who  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the 
Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  self-made  man  with 
an  inflexible  determination  to  suc- 
ceed. 

After   completing  grammar   school 
and  attending  high  school  two  years, 
he      entered      Exeter      Preparatory 
School,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Part  of  one  year  he  attended  States 
-School,  and   from   there  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Maddock  Pottery  Co., 
of  Trenton,  as  stock  clerk.     During 
this  period  he  attended  night  school 
for  one  year  and  then  took  a  finish- 
ing course   at   a   West   Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,     school     of     business, 
later  completing  a  full  course  in  ad- 
vertising in  a  correspondence  school. 
Winning    promotion    to    the    office 
of  the  Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  he  re- 
mained  there    three   years,   when,  he 
was  made  a  salesman  in   the  western  territory  for  four  years. 
Meanwhile  between  trips  he  assisted  in  compiling  the  firm's  cata- 
logs and  in  planning  its  advertising. 

Early  in  1918  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  advertising  manager 
and  has  since  assumed  the  duties  of  sales  manager. 


TOF 


T.   Spicer. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TREKTON    NOTES. 

'T'he  co.al  situation  kept  rubber  manufacturers  guessing  for 
■^  a  few  days  and  resulted  in  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire 
Corp.  appealing  to  the  Government  for  a  supply  of  bituminous 
fuel  to  keep  the  plant  going.  The  company  had  but  a  few  days' 
supply  on  hand,  several  carloads  having  been  commandeered  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  Government 
finally  released  the  coal.  The  other  Trenton  rubber  concerns 
had  larger  supplies  on  hand,  but  were  preparing  to  operate  only 
three  days  a  week  when  the  ban  was  lifted. 

Charles  Howell  Cook,  treasurer  of  the  Hamilton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
Mercer  County  Tuberculosis  League.  Mr.  Cook  recently  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  visiting  factories  with  physicians  to 
give  talks  on  the  health  of  workmen  and  the  improvement  of 
sanitarj-  conditions.  l\Iany  of  the  Trenton  rubber  concerns  also 
contributed  financially  towards  the  work. 

Henry  Young,  of  Trenton,  has  been  made  vice-president  of 
the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  William  H.  Servis.  No  other  changes 
were  made  in  the  management. 

The  office  force  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  held 
its  annual  Christmas  dinner  and  minstrel  show  at  Hildebrecht's 
Restaurant  on  December  22.  About  150  persons  were  present, 
including  Robert  J.  Stokes,  secretary  of  the  company;  John  T. 
Spicer,  general  sales  manager,  and  Edmund  W.  Craft,  pur- 
chasing agent.  Harry  McGowan,  Warren  C.  Hunt,  Fred  C. 
Birkholtz,  Harry  W.  Searfoss  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Grey- 
wacz  contributed  vocal  and  instrumental  selections.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Pilger  was  chairman  of  the  general  committee. 

The  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has  con- 
tracted with  I.  Harper  Clayton  for  a  one-story  building  adjoin- 
ing the  plant  on  Prospect  street,  to  cost  $6,300. 
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The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  taken  out  a  permit  for  tlie 
erection  of  an  addition  to  the  plant  on  Breunig  avenue.  The  new 
structure  will  be  three  stories  high,  60  by  350  feet,  and  will  cost 
$39,000.  The  plans  have  been  drawn  and  the  work  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  bids  are  received  and  contracts  let. 

Clifford  H.  Oakley,  president  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Tren- 
ton, has  been  made  president  of  the  Trenton  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Mr.  Oakley  has  long  been  interested  in  all 
kinds  of  welfare  work  for  boys.  He  was  chairman  for  Trenton 
in  last  spring's  drive  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Scouting,  and  pushed  Trenton  to  the  head  of  the  list  of  New 
Jersey  cities.  Mr.  Oakley  is  especially  interested  in  water 
sports  for  boys  and  he  will  now  help  in  the  formation  of  a 
sea  scout  crew  at  Trenton.  Charles  Howell  Cook,  treasurer  of 
the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  contributed  a 
clubhouse  along  Sanhicak  Creek  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  held  on  December  8  at  the  Trenton  County  Club, 
was  largely  attended.  The  association  comprises  Trenton, 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  Delaware,  rubber  manufacturers. 
Following  a  business  meeting  a  banquet  was  served.  Important 
business  relating  to  the  rubber  industry  was  transacted  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  president,  John  S.  Broughton,  of 
the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co. ;  vice-president,  Charles  E. 
Stokes,  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.;  secretary,  Robert  J.  Stokes, 
of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co. ;  treasurer,  Alfred  Whitehead,  of 
Whitehead  Brothers'  Rubber  Co. 

The  Pocono  Rubber  Cloth  Co.,  recently  chartered  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  will  soon  engage  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  rubber  goods  at  137  East  State  street,  Trenton.  Robert 
R.  Gulliver,  of  Trenton,  and  Neil  E.  Bowman  and  Theodore 
S.  Cart,  both  of  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  are  the  incor- 
porators. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  XEHSEY  NOTES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  its  employes  and  is  selling  to  each  two 
pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Bags  containing  1,200  pounds  were 
sent  to  the  factory  for  distribution. 

The  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturer  of  tires  and  tubes,  is  offering  for  sale  10,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock  and  a  like  amount  of  common  stock. 
The  company's  earnings  during  the  past  year  are  stated  as 
$2,500,000. 

William  Henry  Sayen,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the  Mercer  Rubber 
Co.,  Hamilton  Square,  New  Jersey,  has  just  been  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  by  Marshal  Retain  for  extreme  bravery  while 
under  fire.  Mr.  Sayen  was  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  and  was 
constantly  under  bombardment  during  his  stay  overseas.  Osgood 
Sayen.  brother  of  W.  H.  Sayen,  Jr.,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Mercer  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  an  officer  in  the  French  navy. 

Philip  H.  Lang  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  New 
York  branch  manager  to  that  of  district  manager  for  the  Em- 
pire Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  Trenton. 

Frank  Wallace  Servis,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  has  been  made 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  William  H.  Servis, 
who  died  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Servis  owned  a  beautiful  home 
in  Trenton  and  other  real  estate. 

The  Duratex  Co.,  Newark,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
American  Concrete  Steel  Co.  for  the  erection  of  a  rubber  mill 
to  cost  $175,000. 

The  Rydon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey, 
has  plans  drawn  for  a  brick  and  steel  factory  to  cost  $100,000. 

Robbers  recently  burglarized  the  store  of  the  Joseph  Sesta 
Tire  Co.  at  Red  Bank  and  escaped  in  a  motor  truck  with 
$30,000  worth  of  automobile  tires. 


The  plant  of  the  Johnson  Rubber  Co.,  situated  in  Ewing 
township.  New  Jersey,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  12. 
Antonio  De  Piano,  manager  of  the  plant,  was  filling  a  gasoline 
tank  when  it  exploded.  He  was  fatally  burned  and  died  a  week 
later.  The  plant  was  one  story  and  measured  60  by  60  feet. 
About  250  gallons  of  oil  were  burned.  The  plant  was  owned  by 
the  Ivens  Machine  Co.  and  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  manufacturer  of  stationers' 
sundries,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  reports  that  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  to  the  foreign  buyer  in  the  matter  of  exchange, 
the  company  is  experiencing  an  unprecedented  demand  for  its 
products,  particularly  erasers,  in  foreign  countries.  Large  ship- 
ments have  recently  been  made  to  Italy,  Argentina,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan,  Australia  and  China. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  one  shares  of  stock  of  the  Boonton  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Boonton,  New  Jersey,  were  sold  No- 
vember 25,  1919,  to  R.  W.  Seabury  for  $1,501  by  Francis  P. 
Garvan,  Alien  Property  Custodian. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  a  Special  Correspondent. 
KJew  England  has  always  been  the  rubber  footwear  center  of 
^  ^  the  United  States,  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  takes 
the  lead.  No  less  than  85  per  cent  of  all  the  rubber  footwear 
made  or  worn  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in  the  three 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  50 
per  cent  comes  from  Massachusetts  alone.  About  half  of  the 
rubber  footwear  manufactured  is  the  product  of  female  labor. 

The  six  principal  companies  manufacturing  rubber  footwear 
in  Massachusetts  are  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  employ- 
ing 9,100  persons  for  the  manufacture  of  both  footwear  and 
tires;  the  American  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  employing  3,200 
persons ;  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden  and  Melrose, 
employing  3,000  persons ;  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Mai- 
den, employing  1,700  persons  for  the  manufacture  of  both  foot- 
wear and  tires;  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  and  the  Woon- 
socket  Rubber  Co.,  Millville.  Of  these  the  American  Rubber 
Co.,  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  the  Woonsocket  Rubber 
Co.  and  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  has 
50  factories  of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which  17  in  various  states 
are  largely  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  footwear. 

The  largest  single  rubber  footwear  factory  in  the  world,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  an  average 
capacity  of  65,000  pairs  daily  and  has  run  a  ticket  as  high  as 
72,000  pairs,  and  makes  20  per  cent  of  all  the  rubber  footwear 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  Maiden  and  Melrose  plants 
of  the  Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  also  have  a  daily  capacity  in 
excess  of  60,000  pairs.  The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  has  one  of  the 
most  completely  equipped  rubber  footwear  plants  in  the  country, 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  pairs  daily. 

The  12,000  employes  at  the  West  Lynn  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  are  being  insured  at  the  company's  expense.  Each 
man  or  woman  in  the  company's  employ  one  year  will  be  in- 
sured for  $500;  two  years,  $750;  three  years,  $1,000;  four  years, 
$1,250,  and  five  years  or  more  $1,500.  Should  an  employe  leave 
the  company's  service  the  insurance  ceases,  but  may  be  continued 
through  payments  by  the  individual   insured. 

\  100  per  cent  American  plant  by  September,  1920,  is  the  goal 
which  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  has 
set  for  itself.  Very  few  aliens  have  been  hired  during  Decem- 
ber, and  the  policy  of  giving  preference  to  American  citizens  is 
bringing  satisfactory  results.  It  may  take  a  little  longer  to  fill 
the  job,  but  the  job  stays  filled  longer. 

Twice  a  week,  during  the  noon  hour,  an  .Americanization  class 
is  held   in   the   recreation   room   of  the  plant   for   the  benefit  of 
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foreign-borii  employes,  and  the  firm  is  pleased  to  render  every  expressed  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  the  San- 
assistance  possible  to  such  aliens  in  taking  out  citizenship  papers.  dusky  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  organization  played  an  im- 
A    class   of   twenty-five   men   has    been    enrolled   and    additional  portanl  part  in  making  the  project  a  reality, 
classes  will  be  formed  as  soon  as  teachers  can  be  secured.                                                             


Guy  D.  Niles,  formerly  manager  for  The  Portage  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  New  England  branch  of  the 
Gillette  Tire  Co.,  with  offices  and  salesrooms  at  587  Boylston 
street,  Boston.  Mr,  Niles  has  grown  up  in  the  business  of  mer- 
chandising automobile  tires  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  through- 
out New  England. 

On  December  9,  the  officers  and  plant  managers  of  Evcrlastik, 
Inc.,  52  Chauncey  street,  Boston,  held  a  get-together  meeting  at 
the  Boston  City  Club  during  which  many  ideas  for  the  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  in  the  several  mills  were  discussed. 
Those  present  were  B.  T.  Martin,  president;  John  Page,  treas- 
urer ;  VV.  B.  Spencer,  general  manager ;  Charles  Stretch,  sales 
manager;  Walter  Martin,  H.  J.  Martin,  L.  B.  Chisholm,  Arch. 
Martin.  Alfred  Martin,  Sol.  Kendrick,  Henry  Turner,  Walter 
Dalby,  Samuel  Lounds,  F.  Gramelsback,  A.  S.  Howard,  Samuel 
Kendrick,  W.  Painter,  Thomas  Dreier,  Wilwyn  Herbert  and 
Charles  Lake. 

Samuel  K.  Nason,  director  of  vocational  education  in  Brook- 
line,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  announces  evening  classes  in  automo- 
bile instruction,  free  to  residents  of  Brookline,  which  will  place 
students  in  a  position  to  qualify  for  a  chauffeur's  license  from 
the  state.  The  care  and  repair  of  tires  form  part  of  the  course, 
which  is  to  be  conducted  by  Robert  V.  Dallison,  instructor  for 
the  Coast  Artillery  Motor  Corps  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Automo- 
bile School. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  capital  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  George  Grow  cord  and  fabric  tires,  the  George  Grow 
Tire  Co.,  323  Columbus  avenue,  is  offering  to  the  public  50,000 
shares  of  non-assessable  common  stock  at  par,  $10  per  share. 
The  factory  at  Canton  Junction  is  producing  600  tires  weekly, 
and  as  this  output  is  consistently  oversold  the  capacity  will  be 
increased  to  6,000  tires  weekly.  The  firm's  product  is  marketed 
through  a  chain  of  stores  operating  in  many  leading  New  Eng- 
land cities. 

L.  J.  Mutty,  of  the  L.  J.  Mutty  Co.,  manufacturer  of  automo- 
bile top  fabric,  Boston,  has  left  for  a  sojourn  of  several  months 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  taking  his  motor  car  and  golf  sticks  with 
him.  W.  N.  Shelton,  general  manager  of  the  company,  reports 
that  the  demand  for  "Dridek"  on  the  part  of  leading  automobile 
manufacturers  has  quadrupled  and  that  the  export  business  is  far 
above  normal. 

The  Worco  Tire  Co.,  Worcester,  also  distributer  for  the  Paige 
automobile,  has  been  purchased  by  the  R.  C.  Cann  Co.,  of  Boston. 
In  the  spring  the  new  concern  will  build  a  large  garage  and 
service  station  near  the  present  salesrooms. 


NEW  AJAX  PLANT  AT  SANDUSKY.  OHIO. 

Horace  DeLisscr,  president  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  recently  announced  that  a  new  Ajax  factory  will  be 
erected  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  ninety  acres  of  land  have  been 
secured.  The  erection  of  the  new  plant  will  begin  at  once  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  1920,  tire  production  will  be  well  under  vifay. 
This  is  the  third  factory  for  Ajax,  the  others  being  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

A  housing  plan  for  employes  is  being  developed  along  with 
other  welfare  activities.  Between  1,000  and  1,500  homes  for  Ajax 
workmen  will  be  erected  in  Sandusky.  Details  for  this  housing 
plan  which  will  be  along  lines  similar  to  the  housing  project  al- 
ready under  way  at  Racine,  are  now  being  worked  out  by  the 
Ajax  Industrial  Welfare  Department. 

Discussing  the  plans   for  the  new  Ajax  plant,   Mr.   DeLisser 


o 


MANAGER  OF  THE  MALAY  RUBBER  CO. 

WEN  MoYNlHAN,  for  the  past  two  years  general  sales  mana- 
ger of  the  Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  resigned 
to  assume  active  management  of 
The  Malay  Rubber  Co.,  which  is 
being  organized  by  distributers  and 
<lealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
lor  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  a  high-grade  tire 
in  a  new  plant  to  be  built  at  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

Before  his  .Amazon  connections, 
Mr.  Moyniham  was  eastern  district 
representative  of  two  Akron  rubber 
companies,  and  previous  to  that  time 
was  in  the  ofliices  of  distributers. 
His  broad  understanding  of  tire  dis- 
tribution eminently  fits  him  for  his 
new  position  In  The  Malay  Rubber 
th  him  tire  experts  to  care  for  every 


Mov: 


Co.  will  be  associated 

phase  of  manufacture,  production,  sales  and  advertising, 


CHAIRMAN  OF  GOODYEAR'S  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

AV/  D.  Shilts,  assistant  secretary  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
"  •  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  control,  was  graduated  from  Mt.  Union  College  and  began 
the  study  of  law  in  Cleveland.  Finding  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  work  to  pay  his 
way  while  studying  in  1904.  he 
answered  in  person  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  stenographer  placed  by 
C.  W.  Seiberling  in  a  Cleveland 
paper.  Arriving  in  Akron,  he  was 
immediately  engaged  as  the  per- 
sonal secretary  of  the  then  man- 
ager of  the  automobile  tire  de- 
partment, at  a  time  when  the 
Goodyear  output  was  25  tires  a 
day. 

Close  application  and  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  details  brought 
him  promotion  after  four  months. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  tire  depart- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
W.  D.  Shilts.  a  realization  of  his  opportunities 

with  the  Goodyear  organization  led  him  to  abandon  the  thought 
of  a  career  at  the  bar. 

From  that  time  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  was  snon  made 
assistant  to  G.  M.  Stadelman  and  chosen  as  head  of  the  automo- 
bile tire  department,  then  selected  as  manager  of  the  salesmen's 
department.  His  broad  vision,  coupled  with  exceptional  execu- 
tive ability,  quickly  brought  further  recognition,  and  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  board  of  control.  Recently  he  was  made 
assistant  secretary,  and  so  became  one  of  the  officials  fourteen 
years  after  joining  the  company  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
Mr.  Shilts  will  continue  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
control. 


"CRUnE    RtJBBER    AND    COMPOUNDING    INGREDIENTS"    AND    "RtJB- 

BER  Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  ever}-  progressive  rubber  man. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

Py  Our  Rcsiilar  Corrcs['oiidciit. 
\A  ORE  THAN  200  MEMBERS  of  thc  Detroit  and  Cleveland  sections 
^'*  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  held  a  two-day 
session  at  Akron,  Ohio,  December  1  and  2,  as  the  guests  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  technical  information  pertaining  to  the 
application  of  pneumatic  tires  to  motor  trucks.  The  visitors 
witnessed  a  demonstration  of  a  new  development  in  truck  de- 
sign, the  tandem  axle  construction— Goodyear's  contribution  to 
the  truck  industry. 

Monday  evening  the  engineers  were  guests  at  a  banquet  at 
which  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the  company,  and  P.  W. 
Litchfield,  factory  manager,  made  far-sighted  predictions  as  to 
the  future  of  the  motor  truck  industry.  Mr.  Seiberling  declared 
that  within  three  years  the  solid  tire  would  be  obsolete  and  that 
the  fabric  tire  would  soon  be  supplanted  by  the  pneumatic  cord 
tire.  Mr.  Litchfield  stated  that  the  trolley  car  must  go  as  a 
means  of  transportation— to  be  succeeded  by  the  motor  bus. 

The  visitors  were  taken  on  tours  of  the  Goodyear  factory,  saw 
many  interesting  exhibits  and  enjoyed  athletic  sports  in  the 
company  gymnasium.  Four  of  them,  selected  by  lottery  from 
the  200  delegates,  made  a  balloon  flight  with  Ralph  H.  Upson. 
the  Goodyear  aeronautical  engineer. 

The  Goodyear  committee  in  charge  was  composed  of  C.  R. 
Johnson,  C.  M.  McCrcery.  J.  E.  Hall.  \V.  S.  Wolfe  and  E.  R. 
Preston. 

AKRON    NOTES. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  ,\kron,  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  establishing  a  cooperative 
store  for  its  employes.  At  present  the  store  is  handling  only 
a  comparatively  small  line  of  merchandise,  but  the  plans  of 
the  company  include  its  expansion  until  all  commodities  usually 
sold  in  a  general  store  arc  included.  A.  R.  Kiester  is  manager 
of  the  store. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  completing  the 
second  addition  to  its  plant  made  during  the  past  six  months. 
The  addition  is  120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  Officials 
of  the  company  estimate  that  their  business  this  year  will  be 
considerably  over  $5,000,000. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  erected  garages  near  its  plant 
where  more  than  500  employes  can  house  their  automobiles 
while  they  are  at  work. 

George  W.  Sherman,  for  eighteen  years  connected  with  the 
reclamation  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  has  resigned 
and  will  leave  the  employ  of  the  company  the  first  of  the  com- 
ing year.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  developed  the 
Akron  Salvage  Co.,  a  company  formed  to  save  waste  unre- 
claimable  through  the  ordinary  channels,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  will  devote  practically  all  his  time  to  this  work. 

A  machine  gun  company  belonging  to  the  Ohio  National 
guard  has  been  organized  by  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  recently  announced  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  all  the  salaried  employes  of  the  company  would  re- 
ceive bonuses  of  25  per  cent  of  their  salary.  More  than  6,000 
employes  will  thus  receive  bonuses  totalling  $2,000,000.  Wage 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  course  of  the  year  so  that 
no  general  bonus  for  the  employes  in  the  factory  is  anticipated. 

At  present  more  than  2,300  persons  of  foreign  birth  are  taking 
the  Americanization  courses  in  the  schools  conducted  in  the 
rubber  factories  and  the  public  schools  under  the  direction  of 
E.  C.  Vermillion,  formerly  connected  with  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  There  are  128  classes  served  by  105  specially 
trained  teachers. 


TIk-  Summit  Mold  &  .Machine  C...  Akron,  will  build  a  machine 
shop  in  the  near  future. 

Work  has  begun  on  a  warehouse  for  crude  rubber  and  manu- 
factured products  and  a  new  machine  shop  for  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  connection  with  buildings  32  and  33.  The 
new  buildings  will  cost  approximately  $185,000  and  the  company 
hopes  to  have  them  ready  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.  has  broken  ground  for  its  new 
$200,000  factory  building,  the  first  unit  of  an  entirely  new  plant. 
The  building  is  to  be  80  by  200  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  is 
to  be  built  with  provisions  for  the  addition  of  two  more  stories 
as  soon  as  business  warrants.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders the  announcement  was  made  that  business  had  increased 
25  per  cent  since  thc  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  first  unit  of  the  Doyle  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  on  a  SO-acre  site  recently  purchased  in 
Akron. 

The  new  concern  was  recently  organized  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $300,000  by  members  of  the  family  of  Judge  D.  A.  Doyle. 
The  first  factory  building  will  be  54  by  110  feet. 

The  Phoenix  Rubber  Co.  has  received  from  the  city  building 
department,  of  Akron,  a  permit  to  erect  a  three-story  brick 
building  as  an  addition  to  its  present  plant.  The  addition  will 
cost  approximately  $60,000  and  will  be  60  by  120  feet. 

Thc  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  announced  plans  to  build 
a  $1,750,000  power  plant  and  other  factory  extensions  near  Ken- 
more,  which   is   in   the  greater  .Akron   territory. 

The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  has  arranged  to 
call  in  $350,000  worth  of  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  outstand- 
ing before  recapitalizing  next  spring  for  $2,000,000.  The  stock  is 
being  called  in  at  107. 

The  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  did  not  materially 
affect  the  rubber  factories  of  Akron  or  vicinity  because  each  of 
the  companies  had  sufficient  coal  to  last  at  least  30  days  when 
the  strike  was  declared.  Business  was  hampered  somewhat, 
however,  by  an  embargo  placed  on  incoming  freight  due  to  con- 
gestion in  the  local  yards,  making  it  difficult  to  get  shipments 
of  materials. 

During  the  first  part  of  December  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  was  granted  permits  for  additions  to  its  factory  to  cost 
approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of  crude  rubber  ever  received 
in  Akron  was  consigned  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
in  December,  and  amounted  to  3,000.000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,- 
500,000. 

The  business  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  approximately  $250,000,000,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  and  stockholders. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the  company  told  the  stock- 
holders that  in  his  opinion  the  business  of  the  company  would 
be  twice  that  amount  for  the  year  1920.  Profits  of  the  company 
amounted  to  $23,277,245.29.  During  the  preceeding  year  the 
sales  of  the  companv  totaled  $131,247,382.45  and  the  profits 
$15,388,190. 

.■\t  thc  meeting  of  the  directors  the  same  officers  who  have 
served  during  the  past  year  were  reelected,  except  that  W.  E. 
Palmer  was  elected  secretary  besides  being  reelected  treasurer. 
W.  D.  Shilts  was  elected  assistant  secretary. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  will  soon  erect  a  $200,000  dormitory  for 
women  near  the  plant.  The  building  will  house  175  women, 
it  is  estimated. 
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William  O'Neill,  a  member  of  the  welfare  department  of  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  William  Krocger,  manager 
of  the  Coventry  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Akron  city  council. 

The  commercial  representatives  of  England,  France,  Italy 
and  Belguim,  who  visited  the  United  States  and  attended  the 
world  trade  convention  held  at  Atlantic  City,  spent  November 
IS  inspecting  the  rubber  plants  of  Akron  and  were  entertained 
at   the   Portage   Country  Club   in   the  evening. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  prepared  statistics  concern- 
ing the  business  of  Akron  which  indicate  that  during  the  past 
year  the  output  of  local  industries  amounted  to  $522,436,020,  and 
the  pay-roll  of  the  city  to  $117,974,890,  and  the  capitalization  to 
$272,853,770.  The  production  of  the  city  at  present  is  estimated 
at  approximately  200,000. 

The  employes  of  the  Akron  rubber  factories  contributed  the 
major  portion  of  the  $1,500,000  placed  in  the  peace  chest  which 
has  been  organized  to  finance  thirty-three  welfare  organizations 
of  the  city. 


.SoiTHER.v   Delegation   of  Automobile  Dealers  at  Akron. 

Early  in  December  a  delegation  of  forty  Chandler  and  Cleve- 
land automobile  dealers  from  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Pan- 
handle Texas  and  Arkansas  was  entertained  by  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  and  the  manufacture  of  tires  demonstrated  from  start 
to  finish.  The  trip  was  conducted  by  the  Markham  Motor  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  the  party  traveling  in  a  special  Pull- 
man coach.  Automobile,  tire  and  accessory  factories  were  also 
visited  in  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. The  dealers  returned  to  their  respective  territories  fired 
by  the  optimism  of  the  great  automobile  centers  and  better 
equipped  to  demonstrate  cars  and  talk  tires  convincingly  and 
profitably. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  the  following 
ofiicers  were  elected :  F.  E.  Halcomb,  president ;  S.  F.  Ziliox, 
vice-president ;  G.  Carl  Dietz,  treasurer ;  William  J.  Slater,  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasurer;  Charles  Reymann,  Charles  Her- 
berich  and  A.  W.  Burnett,  additional  directors. 

The  company's  plant  is  working  to  capacity  on  vulcanizers 
and  miscellaneous  machinery  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
tires.  The  demand  for  repair  equipment  is  especially  good  at 
this  time. 

M.  M.  Whorley  has  been  appointed  assistant  sales  manager  of 
The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  will 
build  a  new  plant  in  Mansfield,  to  be  known  as  Plant  No.  1. 
Stock  to  the  extent  of  $500,000  has  been  issued  and  disposed  of 


to  provide  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  company's  general  offices 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  building  as  soon  as  completed. 

The  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  is 
moving  to  its  new  plant  on  West  Goodale  s^treet,  Columbus, 
where  it  expects  to  produce  about  1,500  tires  daily.  C.  O.  Hen- 
derson is  president  and  treasurer  Joseph  Friedman,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  George  C.  Riley,  secretary. 

The  Ultimate  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  bought  a 
site  of  12.6  acres  of  land  at  Collamer  and  East  lS2d  street,  touch- 
ing the  main  line  of  the  Nickel  Plate  railroad,  where  it  will  build 
its  plant. 

Ground  has  also  been  broken  and  construction  begun  on  the 
buildings  for  the  Excel  Rubber  Co.,  at  Wadsworth,  near  Akron. 
The  company  recently  organized  with  a  capitalization  of  $600,- 
(XX)  of  which  only  $100,000  is  to  be  sold  at  this  time,  and  that 
sale  restricted  to  the  citizens  of  Wadsworth. 

R.  C.  Holman  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  all  blowing  engines 
of  the  Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is 
completing  a  factory  addition,  100  by  150  feet,  two  stories  in 
height,  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  into  which  it  expects  to 
move  about  February  1,  when  production  will  be  increased  to 
average  1,000  tires  daily.  On  December  1  the  company  began  the 
manufacture  of  McLean  cord  casings,  which  completes  its  line  of 
tires  and  tubes. 

The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  will  build  a 
three-story  factory  building.  1(X)  by  225  feet,  to  cost  about 
$170,000. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland.  Ohio,  will  build  a 
new  tire  plant. 


MID-WESTERN   NOTES. 

By   a   Special   Correspondent. 

THE  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  will  build 
a  new  factory  at  Decatur,  Indiana,  260  by  360  feet,  for  which 
site  was  recently  purchased. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  bought 
lOK'  acres  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Harper  avenue  and  the  T)e- 
troit  Terminal  Railway,  where  it  will  immediately  erect  dry 
kilns  and  warehouses.  Manufacturing  for  the  present  will  con- 
tinue at  the  company's  building  at  Gratiot  and  Beaufait  avenues. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  has  opened  fac- 
tory branches  at  514  Mulberry  street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  at 
26  West  Woodbridgc  street,  Detroit,  Mich.,  both  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  R.  B.  Tracy,  district  manager.  The  State  of  Iowa, 
eastern  Michigan  and  northwestern  Ohio  territory  will  tie 
covered. 

A.  Plamondon  Manufacturing  Co.,  12-24  North  Clinton  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  building  a  one-story  machine  shop  and 
foundry  on  its  property  at  53d  street  and  Western  avenue,  to 
cost  aproximately  $400,000.  This  company  manufactures  gearing 
and  friction  clutches  as  well  as  special  machinery  for  tlie  rubber 
trade. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  which  bought 
the  business  of  the  Chippewa  Rubber  Co.,  of  the  same  city,  some 
months  ago,  is  continuing  to  manufacture  the  same  products, 
namely,  waterproof  material  for  raincoats. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  demand  for  its  malleable 
iron  chains  for  elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmission  pur- 
poses, the  Link-Belt  Co.,  Chica.go,  Illinois,  is  completing  its 
Belmont  foundry  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  as  originally  laid  out 
The  new  building  will  be  about  400  by  70  feet,  and  the  necessary 
rolling  mills,  sand  blast  and  other  equipment  will  be  installed  as 
soon  as  possible,  also  a  furnace  of  15  tons  capacity. 
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The  Montana  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  409  Central  avenue.  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  manufacturer  of  Montana  cord  and  fabric  tires, 
was  incorporated  in  diat  state  on  May  28,  1919,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $500,000.  It-also  intends  to  manufacture  inner  tubes  and 
rubber  sundries,.  The  officers  are:  Clarence  J.  Drope,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  R.  Swan,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  office  of  pres- 
ident is  vacant  at  present.  The  concern  has  bought  a  building 
175  by  60  feet,  near  the  Missouri  river  and  two  transcontinental 
railroad  lines,  and  expects  to  place  its  tires  on  the  market  about 
May  1,  1920.  The  Montana  tire  is  of  heavy  construction,  hav- 
ing three  layers  of  cord  laid  diagonally  and  individually  insulated, 
with  the  intent  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  local  roads.  There 
is  also  a  special  patented  attachment  to  the  bead  of  this  tire. 
.  The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has 
broken  ground  for  a  factory  addition  for  the  installation  of  three 
new  mixing  mills,  one  large-size  calender,  and  three  new  vul- 
canizers,  which  it  is  expected  will  bring  tlie  capacity  up  to  800 
tires  and  tubes  daily. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  begun  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  at  West  39th  street  and  Win- 
chester avenue,  Chicago,  to  accommodate  the  Goodyear  organiza- 
tion in  that  city.  The  building  will  have  four  stories  and  base- 
ment and  be  of  reinforced  concrete,  containing  200,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  A  private  track  and  tunnel  will  be  built  for  in- 
coming freight,  giving  access  to  the  central  freight  station  and  ex- 
press receiving  room. 

THE   PARKER    TIRE   &    RUBBER   CX). 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  factory  of  the  Parker  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  that  it  is  all  white,  in- 
cluding the  driveways,  entrance  posts  and  all   the  inside  wood- 


w^ork.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  company's  advertising 
scheme  which  starts  with  a  white  strip  on  the  tires  it  manufac- 
tures and  is  continued  in  the  pure  white  trucks  and  service  and 
pleasure  cars. 

The  Parker  company  claims  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country 
specializing  absolutely  in  cord  tires ;  it  makes  no  tubes  or  rubber 
goods  of  any  kind,  no  plain  tread,  rib  tread  or  fabric  tires.  It 
manufactures  only  the  one  non-skid  design,  which  it  calls  a  com- 
bination non-skid  and  rib  tread.  The  capacity  of  the  factory  is 
50O  cord  tires  a  day.  The  tires  are  almost  as  large  as  the  next 
standard  oversize  and  are  therefore  called  super-size  cord  tires. 
The  company's  plan  is  to  extend  its  business,  especially  in  the 
south,  having  already  been  successful  throughout  the  southwest 
territory. 


ACCESSORY    FIRM    TO  MAKE  TIRES. 

Tile  .\.  J.  .Stevens  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  manu- 
facturer of  lire  accessories  and  fabric  products,  has  entered  the 
tire  manufacturing  field  with  the  Stephens  White  Tread  Tire, 
guaranteed  for  6,000  miles.  Inner  tubes  are  also  being  pro- 
duced. The  present  capacity  of  the  plant  is  300  casings  a  day, 
and  this  will  be  increased  as  new  machinery  is  installed. 

The  company  began  in  1916  with  six  employes,  and  has  out- 
grown two  plants.  Its  production  of  blowout  patches  has 
reached  3,000.000  annually,  and  of  fan  belts  2,000,000.  The  capi- 
tal stock  was  recently  increased  to  $1,500,000,  and  the  expansion 
into  tire  and  tube  making  will  increase  tlie  number  of  employes 
to  500  or  600. 


>;dex  to  "Rubber  M.\chinery"  will  be  sent  free 


UPON  REQUEST. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LOS    ANGELES    NOTES. 

CE.  Henson,  secretary  to  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
•  ger  A.  F.  Osterloh,  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  California,  has  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  assumed  charge 
of  the  local  office.  Mr.  C.  Henson,  who  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  is  well 
acquainted  with  California,  having  spent  five  years  in  this  state, 
during  which  he  served  as  secretary  to  the  treasurer  and  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  secre- 
tary to  the  vice-president  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and 
was  also  in  the  Goodyear  office  in  San  Francisco. 

J.  J.  Rafferty,  director  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Los  Angeles,  making  the 
rounds  of  business  houses  to  urge  the  importance  of  recognizing 
Manila  as  the  American  shipping  base  of  the  Orient.  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty pointed  out  that  the  Philippines  are  now  exporting  to  the 
United  States  more  than  a  dozen  commodities,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  rubber,  of  which  there  are  over  2,000  acres  under  culti- 
vation in  the  islands. 

Henry  Joseph,  field  sales  manager  of  the  Re  Miler  Rubber 
Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  closed  a  deal  in  Los  Angeles  by  which 
the  Western  Auto  Supply  Agency  will  handle  exclusively  the 
"Re  Miler,"  a  complete  interliner. 

Fifteen  carloads  of  Osier-Racine  tires  recently  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  particular  make  of  tires 
n   Southern  California. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  lately  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia over  the  inflation  scale  adopted  by  the  Tire  and  Rim 
nivision  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  The  western 
iheory  seems  to  be  that  no  standard  inflation  scale  will  fit  all 
nnditions — that  the  load  carried  in  the  rear  is  most  important 
I!  determining  the  amount  of  air  pressure,  and  that  the  road 
nnditions  alter  every  standard  rule  H.  O.  Alexander,  special 
representative  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  says:  "According  to  the  S.  ■  A. 
F.  scale,  a  five-inch  cord  tire  should  carry  a  pressure  of  80 
pounds.  LTndoubtedly  that  may  be  true  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  average  pressure  for  maximum  riding  comfort,  but  on  the 
splendid  roads  of  California  those  figures  are  by  no  means  con- 
ducive of  maximum  mileage.  The  S.  A.  E.  scale  is  not  definitely 
applicable  in  all  cases  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  tire 
should  be  inflated  strictly  according  to  the  work  it  is  doing." 

S.  S.  .Abrams,  of  Los  Angeles,  general  manager  of  the  Su- 
perior Tires  Corporation,  has  secured  the  local  distributing 
agency  for  Mohawk  tires. 

Howard  Reed,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  successor  to  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  Wade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  distributers  for  the  Canton 
cord  and  the  Knight  &  Blackstone  fabric  tires  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

J.  V.  Mowe,  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  Kelly- 
Springfield   Tire   Co.,   New   York   City,   was   a   recent  visitor   in 
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Los  Angeles  during  the  progress  of  a  tour  of  inspection  in  all 
the  western  territory. 

Los  Angeles  city  officials  are  just  now  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  completing  Municipal  Power  Plant  No.  2  in  the 
San  Francisquito  canyon  by  May  1,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
supply  power  to  the  $12,000,000  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.'s 
plant.  More  money  is  required  at  once,  some  $750,000  being 
needed  to  meet  outstanding  contracts  on  Plant  No.  2  and  at  the 
Owens  river  gorge. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  recently  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  inspect  the  progress  on 
the  company's  new  plant.  He  is  confident  it  will  be  completea 
by  July  1,  and  declares  that  fully  15  per  cent  of  the  company's 
total  output  will  come  from  the  local  factory.  Mr.  Seiberling 
states  that  other  eastern  tire  manufacturers  are  preparing  to 
iocate  plants  here  and  that  automobile  manufacturers  will  follow. 

Speaking  of  cotton  prospects,  Mr.  Seiberling  said  that  the 
development  of  the  Salt  river  district  has  been  something  mar- 
vellous, the  acreage  having  been  expanded  until  this  year  there 
are  more  than  50,000  acres  planted.  Growers  are  predicting  the 
best  crop  in  the  history  of  the  valley.  Floods  have  done  some 
damage,  but  this  will  not  amount  to  more  than  IS  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop.  The  Goodyear  company  has  bought  two-thirds 
of  the  Salt  river  crop  and  would  have  purchased  it  all  had  that 
been  possible. 

Work  on  the  installation  of  the  fire-fighting  facilities  in  the 
city's  new  cotton  compress  building  at  Los  Angeles  harbor  has 
been  completed  and  work  on  the  first  orders  of  cotton  has  al- 
ready been  started.  Orders  for  the  compressing  of  3,000  bales 
were  received  during  December,  while  dozens  of  inquiries  were 
rceived  from  Imperial  Valley  planters.  The  cotton  compress 
has  a  maximum  capacity  for  24  hours  of  2,500  bales,  or  about 
1,000  bales  for  an  eight-hour  day. 

\\'ord  received  in  Los  Angeles  indicates  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  rubber  and  tire  vulcanizing  business  in  Honolulu.  The  great 
influx  of  tourists  has  taxed  the  automobile  capacity  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  Honolulu  Rub- 
ber Works  has  been  forced  to  enlarge  its  salesrooms  and  vul- 
canizing department.  A  thoroughly  up-to-date  tire  repair  de- 
partment will  be  established. 

A  novel  use  for  rubber  tires  was  recently  discovered  at  Long 
Beach,  the  largest  city  in  close  proximity  to  Los  Angeles.  The 
suspicions  of  the  police  were  aroused  by  the  frequent  visits  to  a 
bicycle  store,  and  a  detective  paid  a  visit  to  it. 

"A  little  puncture,"  he  remarked  to  the  proprietor. 

"Whata  you  lika,  wiska  or  branda?"  was  the  enigmatic  reply. 
The  detective  said  he  was  taken  to  the  back  of  the  shop  where 
two  tires,  one  full  of  brandy  and  the  other  of  whiskey,  dangled 
from  a  rack.  By  placing  his  mouth  over  the  valve  stem  a 
most  exhilarating  puncture  preparation  could  be  obtained  at  50 
cents  a  swallow.  The  detective  seized  a  small  still  operated  in 
connection  with  the  tire  establishment. 

Bruno  J.  Becker,  general  manager  of  the  Gale  Henry  Comedy 
Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  an  invention  which  he  hopes  may  serve 
to  prevent  tire  thefts  from  which  he  has  suffered  recently. 
Locks  on  the  tires  proved  to  be  of  little  avail,  so  he  has  con- 
cealed underneath  his  car  a  bell,  which  will  start  ringing  imme- 
diately the  tire  is  removed  from  the  rack  in  the  rear  and  con- 
tinue until  the  battery  has  run  down. 

R.  C.  Schlesinger,  sales  manager  of  the  Keystone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  York  City,  is  in  Los  Angeles  to  spend  the  winter. 
He  has  seen  the  organization  grow  from  one  store  to  its  present 
chain  of  180.  He  will  visit  all  the  Keystone  stores  in  the  West 
during  his  visit. 

J.  E.  Argus,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  been  district  manager 
of  the   Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   has  been   transferred  to 


Lcs  .Xngeles  to  become  manager  of  the  mechanical  goods  de- 
partment. Mr.  Argus  joined  the  force  in, San  Francisco  on  July 
15,  1913,  and  became  rrianiager  of  the  nicch'ahical  goods  depart- 
ment on  November  15,  1915.  Frank  E.  Carroll  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Argus  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Carroll  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  12  years,  having  entered  its  serv- 
ice on  April  10,  1907.  He  is  president  of  the  Downtown  Asso- 
ciation and  a  member  of  the  Olympic  Club. 

SAN  FHANCISCO  NOTES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  shortly 
occupy  larger  quarters  at  Second  and  Folsom  streets,  where 
all  business  of  the  branch  will  be  conducted. 

Sam  J.  Turnis,  general  sales  manager  of  the  tire  division  of 
the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  per- 
fected plans  for  an  active  sales  campaign  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. The  Frank  A.  Busse  Sales  Co.  has  been  appointed 
Brunswick  tire  dealer  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda  and 
Berkeley.  San  Francisco  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  Far  West.  • 

H.  Senn,  head  of  the  tire  department  of  Chanslor  &  Lyon 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  distributer  of  Lee  tires,  has  just  returned 
from  a  distributers'  conference  held  in  the  Lee  factory  at 
Conshohokon,   Pennsylvania,  where  sixty  were  in  attendance.. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  plans  to  com- 
plete its  representation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A.  S.  Davies, 
treasurer,  and  D.  C.  Hathaway,  general  sales  manager,  were 
recent  visitors  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  appointiiig 
a  northern  California  distributor  for  the  Greyhound  line.  They 
visited  their  distributers  in   Spokane,   Portland  and   Seattle.     ; 

Roy  R.  Meads,  president  of  the  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  of  Los 
.\ngeles,  has  opened  a  new  salesroom  for  the  company  at  9S0 
Mission  street,  San  Francisco.  P.  H.  Stortz,  former  sales  man- 
ager, is  in  charge.  The  company  is  distributer  of  the  Horse- 
shoe pneumatic  tires  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Power  Rubber  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  distributer  of 
Racine  tires,  entertained  its  dealers,  agents  and  branch  mana- 
gers recently.  The  men  came  from  the  entire  territory,  in- 
cluding Del  Norte  County  in  the  north  and  Bakersfield  in  the 
south.  After  a  series  of  business  talks  they  were  guests  of  the 
company  at  Tait's  at  the  beach.  Over  100  covers  were  spread. 
Horace  de  Lisser,  president;  R.  Y.  Cooke,  general  sales  mana- 
ger, and  Robert  B.  Crane,  manager  of  the  material  and  sundries 
department,  were  present  at  the  gathering. 

MISCELLANEOTJS  WESTERN  NOTES. 

L.  B.  Broering,  factory  representative  of  The  Mason  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  was  recently  in  Sacramento  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  warehouse  which  his  company  is  preparing 
to  establish  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

George  Bellis,  recently  Los  Angeles  branch  manager  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  district  manager  of  the  northwestern  district,  with  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  Oregon.  Mr.  Bellis  started  his  career 
with  the  Goodyear  company  as  mechanical  goods  salesman  on 
July  27,  1913,  covering  Nevada  and  northern  California,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  factors  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Goodyear  Pacific  Coast  business.  In  De- 
cember, 1914,  he  was  appointed  branch  manager  at  Sacramento, 
and  was  there  until  June,  1917,  when  he  was  ordered  south  to 
lake  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch.  Since  Mr.  Bellis  has 
been  located  in  Los  Angeles  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
public  aflfairs  and  has  become  very  well  known  to  the  tire  trade. 


The  Rubber  Committee  of  the  J.\maica  AcRicuLTintAL  Society 
has  reported  that  the  planting  of  Caslilloa  is  not  profitable,  and 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  continue  planting  the  trees  for  shade 
on  the  cacao  plantations,  save  in  certain  cases. 
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The  Mid -West  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 


First  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet. 
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First  Annual  Banquet  or  tiik  Mi 


ST    XrilBKR    MaNUFACTURKRS    ASSOCIATIII 

Chicago,  Illinois,  December  6,  1919. 


IE  Chicago  Athletic  Club, 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  BANQUET  o£  the  Mid-WeSt 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  took  place  at  the  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  9.  The 
business  meeting  was  held  at  2  P.  m.  on  the  same  day  and  was" 
well  attended  by  members  of  the  Association  and  their  guests. 
After  the  customary  routine  which  included  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, treasurer's  report,  etc.,  the  chairman,  John  W.  Maguire, 
president  of  the  Association,  called  upon  several  of  the  members 
for  remarks  relating  to  the  various  industries  which  they  rep- 
resented. 

Thomas  M.  Gardner  of  the  Brighton  Mills  spoke  on  the  tire 
fabric  situation  and  incidentally  said  that  every  indication  pointed 
to  a  shortage  of  cord  material,  and  advised  that  in  the  premises 
it  might  be  well  for  manufacturers  to  figure  on  providing  for 
other  types  on  the  ground  that  if  an  adequate  supply  of  cord 
tires  could  not  be  turned  out,  pneumatics  of  some  other  character 
would  naturally  be  substituted.  He  particularly  inveighed  against 
t&e  use  of  low-grade  cord  because  of  its  effect  on  the  finished 
product. 

Charles  T.  Wilson  of  Charles  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc..  said  that  it 
was  his  opinion  there  would  be  at  least  a  sufficient  supply  of 
etude  rubber  to  correspond  with  the  amount  of  fabric  available. 

Wesley  E.  Wilson  of  the  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine 
Co.   spoke   informingly   on   the   subject  of   rubber  molds. 

The  next  speaker,  A.  G.  Ilanauer,  president  of  the  Washington 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  gave  an  attractive  description  of  the  North- 
west generally  and  Spokane  specifically  as  a  most  available  lo- 


He  said  that  rmaoui- 
labor,  which  was  one 


cation  for   ruliber   manufacturing 
facturing  conditions   were  ideal,   includi: 
hundred  per  cent  .American. 

Ohio  as  a  rubber  manufacturing  center  was  defended  by  W. 
C.  Owen  of  the  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  who  claimed  that 
because  of  shipping  facilities  and  proximity  of  supplies  there 
was  no  superior  location.  W.  W.  Wuechter  of  the  Nebraiska 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  manifested  a  high  regard  for  Omaha  as  a 
rubber  manufacturing  point. 

The  secretary  read  a  paper  on  Industrial  Relations  from  the 
Rubber  Club  of  America,  suggesting  the  cooperation  of  the  Mid- 
West  Association  in  that  the  combined  organizations  might  act 
as  a  unit  in  facilitating  relations  between  employer  and 
employe. 

The  following  nominating  committee  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Maguire :  Clark  H.  Bennett,  Featheredge  Rubber  Co.,  M.  S. 
Ackles,  Lincoln  Highway  Tire  Co.,  F.  I.  Chichester,  Twin  Tube 
&  Rubber  Co.,  J.  F.  Benner,  Electric  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  J. 
B.  Gabeline,  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  and  the  following  direc- 
tors were  elected  : 
John  W.  Maguire,  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  John  T.  Christy,  Hawk- 
eye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  C.  H.  Wright,  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co., 
George  B.  Dryden,  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  F.  I.  Chichester,  Twin 
Tube  &  Rubber  Co.,  D.  M.  Mason,  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
and  W.  W.  Wuechter,  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  d'nner,  which  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  banquet 
haU  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club  was  one  of  the  happiest  func- 
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lions  of  its  kind.  The  general  arrangements,  including  the  menu, 
music  and  cabaret,  were  all  of  noteworthy  class  that  reflected 
with  credit  the  management  of  John  W.  Maguire  who  also  offi- 
ciated most  acceptably  as  toastmaster. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  John  Fletcher  of  the 
Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  who  dealt  exhaustively 
with  financial,  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions  of  the  West. 
He  delivered  a  most  informing  speech,  which  was  enthusiastically 
applauded.  The  other  speakers  were  Theodore  Eugene  Smith  of 
the  "India  Rubber  Review,"  who  spoke  in  his  usual  happy  and  in- 
structive vein  which  carried  a  strong  appeal  to  all  those  present. 
E.  F.  Pfaff  of  The  India  Rubber  World  referred  in  a  congratu- 
latory manner  to  the  marked  progress  of  the  association  and  the 
very  genial  character  of  the  meeting  and  dinner. 

Beth  the  meeting  and  the  banquet  demonstrated  that,  while 
the  Association  is  still  in  the  yearling  class,  it  is  in  every  other 
respect  well  grown  and  amply  constituted  to  rank  with  the  best 
organzations  of  its  kind.  Following  is  a  list  of  those  attending 
the  meeting  and  banquet : 

MEMBERS   AND   GUESTS. 

Ackles,  M.  S Lincoln    IliKhway    Tire    Co Fulton.  III. 

Allen.    S.    D Racine   Auto  Tire   Co Racine,  Wis. 

Barnes,   J.    P Cupples    Company     St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Barton.    Walter    C.Dryden    Rubber   Co ChicaRo.  111. 

Benner,    J.    S Electric   Rubber    Reclaiming   Co.  Barberton.  Ohio. 

Bennet.    Clark    H FeatheredRe     Rubber     Co Chicago.    111. 

Bostwick.    S.    E Gillette    Rubber    Co Eau  Claire.  Wis. 

Brodhead.  Garret,  Jr. . Central     Rubber     Co Defiance.    Ohio. 

Buchter.  O.  G Newsom     Valve    Co St.    Louis.   Mo. 


Castor, 
Chichest 
Conners 


C.    A. 


..Lion  T 
.  .Tw 
..Ho. 


&  Rubber  Corp. 
rube  &  Rubber  Co. 
Shoe   Rubber   Co... 


.Lafayette.   Ind. 


Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Inc New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fletcher,   J 

Follen.   P.    E 

Follen.  Thos 

Freshman,    Chas. 


.  ,J.    Frank   Dunbar   Co 

..Standard   Four   Tire   Co Keokuk.  la. 

..Fort  Dearborn   National  Bank.  .Chicago.  III. 

..Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp Lafayette.   Ind. 

.  .Li&n  Tire  &   Rubber  Corp Lafayette.   Ind. 

..H.    Muehlstein    &    Co New   York.    N. 


Gabeline.  J.  B.... 
Gardner.  Thos.  A.. 
Gereke.   Edw.  G... 


.Standard  Four  Tire  Co Keokuk,  la. 

.Brighton    Mills    Passaic,   N. 

.Gereke- Allen  Carton  Co St.  Louis,  IS 


Mold     & 


.Niles.  : 


Hanauer.   A.  G Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. Spokane,  Wash. 

Harrah.  W.  F National-Standard    C  "  ""  ' 

Harris.  S.  W The     Akron     Rubb 

Machine    Co Akron.  Uhio. 

Hayes,  C.  W Dykes   Tire    Machine    Co Chicago.  111. 

Henderson.  H.  H....F.    R.    Henderson   &   Co New  York.  N 

Hern,  Emil   Pierce    Wrapping    Machine   Co.  .Chicago.  111. 

Hoffman,  Chas The  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. Mansfield.  Oh 

Horn,  F.  J Fre  '     -  "    '  " 


Jenkins 

,  w.  c. . . 

Kendall 

.J.  A.... 

\^¥^:^^::: 

^^^ 

I'j.^: 

"The 


.C.  T. 


&  Co New  Yo 

New    York   Commercial".  .New  York,  N. 
Kendall .\kron,    Ohio. 


Co., 


n,  Ohio. 


The    Portage    Rubber    Co.. 

Mineral    Point   Zinc  Co Chicago.   111. 

Meyer.   E.   T F.  R.  Herdcrson  &  Co New  York,  N.  ' 

Mock,    D.    A Raw  Products  Co New  York,  N.  ' 

Morgan.    D.    M C.    J.    Tagliabue    Manufacturing 

Co Brooklyn,  N.  'i 

Muehlstein,  Ctas.   ...H.   Muehlstein  &  Co New  York,    N. 


Ind. 


Parker.  Paul  R Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Indi; 

Parkin.    W.    H National-Standard  Co Niles 

Pfaff.    E.    F "The    India    Rubber   World".  ..  .New  York.  N.  Y 

Pough.   F.   H Southern  Acid  &  Sulphur  Co.... St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Puhlman,  C.  M J.   H.   Lane  &  Co New  York,  N.  V 


Ramsay,  H.  W Cuprles  Company   . 

Reeves.  Geo.  C Dryden  Rubber  Co. 

Roberts.    Preston   E.  .The  Perfection  Tire 
Rutter.  Frank  S Chas.   E.  Wood 


Sawyer,    Chas.    F. 


.St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Smith.  Theo.  E ' 

Smith.  Mark  L 5 

Stanley,  J.   Richard..! 

Stenson.  C.  C 1 

Stepan.  A.  C ' 


nux   City   Tire   &  Manufactur- 
ing   Co New  York,  N. 

"he    India    Rubber    Review".  .Akron,   Ohio. 

rcscn.    Renter    &    Hancock Chicago,    111. 

Frank    Dunbar   Co.,   Inc New  York.  N. 

ilson   Tire   &   Rubber   Co Springfield.   II 

ie       Roessler      &       Hasslachcr 

Chemical    Co New  York,  N. 


Stern,    Alfred    

Stilwell,   W.   H 

Syfers.    R.    H 


.11.    Muehlstein   &    Co New  York.   N.   V. 

.  Eclat    Rubber   Co Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohi< 

..The     Majestic    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co Indianapolis.  Ind. 

..Chas.    E.    Wood New  York,  N.  Y. 

..Mid-West     Rubber    Manufactur- 
ers   Association     Chicago.  III. 

..Sioux   City  Tire  &  Mfg.  Co New   York.  N.  Y. 

..A.    Daigger    &    Co Chicago.   III. 

.  .The      Rubber      Association      of 


Webber.  Hen 
Wedgwood.  J 
White,    W.    V 


Whittaker.  Wm.  .. 
Wilber.  Marshall  D 
Wilson,    Chas.    T.. 

Wilson,  E.  W 

Wilson,  W.  E 


Wishnick.  Robert 
Wright.  Clarence.. 
Wrisberg.  W.  E.. 
Wuchter.  W.  W.  . 


.New  York.  N.  Y. 

.Heydcn    Chemical    Works St.  Louis.  Mo. 

.Portage   Rubber   Co Akron,   Ohio. 

.C.    J.    Tagliabue    Manufacturing 

Co Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

.Chas.    E.    Wood New   York,   N.   Y 

.Palmer  Tire   &   Rubber   Co .St.  Joseph.  Mich. 

.Chas.  T.   Wilson   Co..   Inc New  York.  N.  Y. 

.Wilson    Tire   &    Rubber   Co Springfield.  III. 

.Akron   Rubber  Mold   &  Machine 

Co ■ Akron.    Ohio. 

.A.    Daigger    &    Co Chicago.   III. 

.Racine    Auto    Tire    Co Racine.  Wis. 

.Newsom    Valve    Co St.  Louis.  Mo. 

.Nebraska   Tire  &   Rubber  Co. .  .Omaha.  Neb. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

The  Mount  Royal  Rubber  Co.  opened  its  new  factory  building 
on  Messier  street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  with  an  informal  house- 
warming  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  1919.  About  eight  hundred 
guests  attended,  including  officials,  executives,  and  employes  of 
the  oflices,  factories  and  field  organizations  of  Ames  Holden  Mc- 
Cready,  Limited,  The  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  and  Ames 
Holden  Felt  Co.,  Limited,  as  well  as  of  the  Mount  Royal  Com- 
pany. Dancing  followed  an  informal  reception  and  refreshments 
were  served  at  midnight  on  the  third  floor  of  the  bu'lding. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  ac- 
cording to  report,  will  build  a  $75,000  plant  in  Regina,  Saskatch- 
ewan, to  serve  as  western  headquarters  in  Canada. 

The  Brunswick-Balke  Collender  Co.,  Hanna  avenue,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  is  reported  to  have  bought  a  factory  site  at  Wood- 
stock, the  same  province,  where  it  will  construct  a  new  plant  to 
cost  $200,000. 

The  Imperial  Tire  Co.  is  the  new  name  of  what  was  formerly 
the  Imperial  Vulcanizing  Co.,  S69  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, the  change  being  in  name  only.  This  concern  is  Toronto 
distributer  for  the  Gates  half-sole  tire. 

>  Extensive  plant  increases  are  being  made  at  the  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  factory  of  the  Canadian-Connecticut  Cotton  Mills, 
Limited,  manufacturers  of  Sea  Island,  Egyptian,  peeler  and 
Arizona  cotton  fabrics.  New  funds  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000 
have  been  arranged  for  and  it  is  understood  that  some  very  im- 
portant and  strong  connections  are  identified  with  the  enter- 
prise. With  the  increased  facilities  to  be  in  operation  in  1920 
the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  13,000,000  pounds  or  more  of 
tire  fabric.  This  is  considered  to  be  in  excess  of  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  the  company  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  future  growth  of  the  Dominion.  Mean- 
while the  surplus  product  will  be  exported,  active  preparations 
for  this  latter  branch  of  the  business  already  being  under  way. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  another  large  extension  in 
1921. 

The  ofiices  of  the  company  are  at  15  Park  Row,  New  York 
City,  and  the  officers  are:  Harry  L.  Burrage,  president;  Tracy 
S.  Lewis,  treasurer ;  R.  J.  Caldwell,  chairman ;  and  Obadiah 
Butler,  secretary-treasurer. 


Chicle  concessions  in  Central  America  have  long  been  Ex- 
ploited by  chewing  gum  manufacturers.  Now  comes  the  ac- 
quiring of  balata  concessions  in  Venezuela  by  the  English  firm 
of  R.  &  J.  Dick,  pioneers  in  gutta  percha  and  balata  manufac- 
tures. The  next  step  to  assure  guttas  for  belting,  golf  balls, 
cables  and  chewing  gum  will  doubtless  be  the  growing  of  trees 
or  shrubs  capable  of  producing  gum  plastic  somewhere  in  the 
.'XiTiericas. 
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SPREADING  ROOM    VENTILATION. 

BENZOL  roisoNiNC,  which  was  referred  to  recently  in  this 
correspondence,  has  now  become  of  general  interest  to  the 
proofing  trade,  not  that  benzol  is  likely  to  be  commonly 
used,  but  because  the  Home  Office  Factory  Department  is  con- 
sidering whether  the  stringent  rules  as  to  ventilation  are  to  be 
applicable  and  compulsory  in  all  cases  where  solvent  naphtha  is 
used.  If  this  comes  to  pass— and  it  seems  quite  likely— it 
means  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  a  matter  which 
many  proofers  consider  does  not  call  for  any  alteration  in 
procedure.  What  may  be  necessary  where  poisonous  dope  is 
used  and  where  fatalities  have  occurred,  is  not  wanted,  they 
say,  in  ordinary  rubber  proofing,  the  workmen  engaged  in  which 
can  be  shown  by  statistics  to  be  healthy  and  long  lived.  Of 
course,  the  ventilation  in  a  good  many  old  and  cramped  spread- 
ing rooms  might  be  improved  with  advantage,  but  a  protest 
is  being  raised  against  the  proposed  compulsory  adoption  of  the 
somewhat  severe  dope  regulations. 

The  scheme  is  that  air  previously  warmed  is  to  enter  the  roof 
or  ceiHng  of  the  spreading  room  and  be  drawn  out  by  a  fan 
near  the  floor,  an  arrangement  which  is  intended  to  insure 
that  the  operatives  are  always  breathing  air  free  from  naphtha- 
vapors.  Some  firms  have  already  been  put  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  arranging  matters  to  meet  the  factory  inspector's  present 
requirements,  and  others  who  are  enlarging  or  moving  to  new 
premises  are  in  trepidation  as  to  the  alterations  they  may  be 
compelled  to  make  in  the  near  future  if  greater  stringency 
is  decided  upon  by  the  powers  that  be. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  general  con- 
demnation of  solvent  naphtha,  though  there  is  certainly  room 
for  experimental  work  as  to  the  effects  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion upon  the  health  of  the  workmen — experimental  work  such 
as  has  been  carried  out  in  the  cases  of  benzol  and  dope.  Sol- 
vent naphtha  is  not  a  war-time  novelty  sprung  upon  the  trade, 
and  the  experience  of  those  who  have  worked  with  it  for  half 
a  ccntur>'  should  not  be  lightly  put  aside  by  those  in  authority 
who  have  only  recently  made  its  acquaintance.  It  seems  likely 
that  one  result  of  the  new  move  will  be  an  increased  tendency 
to  consider  the  representation  of  the  naphtha  recovery  engi- 
neers who,  generally  speaking,  have  been  preaching  in  the  wild- 
erness. 

With  regard  to  the  possible  future  use  of  benzol  in  rubber 
works  the  matter  of  price  will  be  an  important  factor.  At 
present  this  is  controlled  by  the  Benzol  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation which  is  selling  a  heavy  benzol  for  motor  use  at  about 
2  shillings  per  gallon.  This  price,  however,  is  now  about  to  come 
up  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Central  Profiteering 
Committee  in  London  and  it  is  possible  that  some  reduction 
may  be  brought  about. 

THE  GREENGATE  AND  IRWEIX  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED. 

This  company  has  been  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
iSOO.OOO  to  acquire  the  two  private  limited  companies  of  I. 
Frankenburg  &  Sons  and  the  Irwell  and  Eastern  Rubber  Gd., 
both  of  Salford,  Manchester.  Frankenburg's  is  the  older  com- 
pany, its  chief  concern  being  with  the  proofing  branch,  though 
the  manufacture  of  insulated  wire  and  canvas  shoes  were  added 
at  later  dates.  The  Irwell  company,  in  which  I.  Frankenburg 
was  also  largely  interested  financially,  was  concerned  solely  with 
mechanical  goods  and  the  manufacture  of  balata  belting.  James 
Tinto  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in  this  company  since  its 
inception  and  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  new  company,  the 


main  reasons  for  the  formation  of  which  are  the  closing  ot 
various  trusts  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Frankenburg  and  the  de- 
sire to  raise  additional  capital.  The  land,  buildings,  plant,  etc., 
are  valued  at  £240,000,  independent  of  the  stock  in  trade,  book 
debts,   investments,   cash   in  bank,   etc. 

The  new  capital  issue  to  the  public  is  250.000  7^  per  cent 
preference  shares  of  £\  each,  and  despite  the  flood  of  new  is- 
sues at  the  time  the  prospectus  was  issued,  the  response  seems 
to  have  been  most  satisfactory.  Commentators  in  the  financial 
columns  of  the  press  expressed  the  view  that  these  shares  were 
a  good  investment  for  all  classes,  being  well  secured  both  as  to 
principal  and  interest.  Among  the  directors  of  the  new  company 
are  Sydney  Frankenburg,  who  has  been  in  active  service  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  and  J.  Gibson  Tinto,  son  of  the  chairman. 
FUSION  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS  AND  GROWERS. 
The  Federated  Rubber  Growers  &  Manufacturers,  Limited,  is 
the  title  of  a  new  company  formed  by  the  combination  of 
Wood-Milne,  Limited,  of  Leyland,  George  Spencer  Moulton  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Bradford  on  Avon,  and  the  Pundul  Estates,  Limited. 
The  capital  is  il,250,000  in  ordinary  shares  of  £1.  The  directors 
are  Alexander  Spencer,  London,  chairman ;  Frank  Turner,  Roch- 
dale, vice-chairman ;  F.  Spencer,  Ashton  Abbotts,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  H.  B.  Potts,  Rochdale.  The  rubber  estate  showed  a 
net  profit  of  i4,000  for  last  year.  A  recent  quotation  for  the 
shares  of  the  new  company  was  27s.  6d. 
STANDARD  TYRE  AND  RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS,  LIMITED. 
This  company  has  been  formed  with  a  share  capital  of  £200,000 
to  take  over  from  the  Chemical  Engineering  Corporation,  Lim- 
ited, as  a  going  concern,  the  Alperton  Rubber  Mills  near 
Wembley,  Middlesex.  The  purchase  consideration  is  £125,000, 
and  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  capital  £60,000  debentures  have 
been  issued.  The  offer  to  the  public  was  £100,000  ordinary 
shares  of  £1  each. 

The  works  management  is  to  be  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  formerly  with  the  Dunlop  company  and  more  recently 
with  the  Victor  Tyre  Company  and  the  Almagam  Works,  of  Har- 
penden.  Mr.  Warwick,  of  th-  latter  company,  who  was  also 
connected  with  the  Wembley  Works  when  they  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Chemical  Engineering  Corporation,  Limited,  has 
now  no  interest  in  the  new  company. 
FIRES. 
In  November  a  fire  occurred  at  the  works  of  G.  W.  Laughton 
&  Co.,  Limited,  rubber  manufacturers,  of  Craft  street,  Clayton, 
Manchester.  Another  fire  of  a  more  serious  nature  was  at  the 
Bank  Bridge  Works,  Limited,  near  Manchester,  the  new  plant 
which  was  due  to  start  work  in  a  week's  time  and  which  had 
cost  £10,000  being  very  considerably  affected. 
TRADE  NOTES. 
The  motor  shows  and  the  motorcycle  and  cycle  shows  in  Lon- 
don in  November  seem  to  have  been  successful  from  all  points 
of  view,  except  for  the  difficulty  experienced  by  visitors  in  se- 
curing hotel  accommodation.  It  will  be  some  time  before  this 
state  of  affairs  rights  itself,  as  we  all  hope  it  will  some  day,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  will  come  as  a  relief  to  many 
that  H.  G.  Montgomery,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  late 
Staines  Manders  has  fallen,  has  decided  to  postpone  the  next 
International  Rubber  Exhibition  in  London  from  1920  to  1921. 

The  descent  of  London  financiers  upon  Lancaster  for  the  pur- 
post  of  buying  up  cotton  mills  has  naturally  caused  a  great  stir, 
and  from  the  prices  that  have  been  paid  to  the  fortunate  hold- 
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ers  of  shares,  it  is  clear  that  tlie  cotton  requirements  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  will  not  be  filled  at  easier  prices  than  now  rule 
for  some  time  to  come. 

At  the  time  of  writing — the  end  of  November — a  deadlock 
exists  in  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  rubber  trade  regarding 
the  demands  by  the  operatives  of  a  further  increase  in  wages. 
The  India  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  request,  mainly  because  it  does  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  trade  and  is  not  inclined  to  agree  to  terms  which 
would  not  be  binding  upon  others.  The  assistance  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Labor  has  been  invoked  and  a  conference  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged. The  workmen's  union,  it  is  said,  is  desirous  that  the 
matter  should  go  to  arbitration,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
meet  with  the  employers'  views. 


EUROPEAN  NOTES. 

'T'he  Rubber  Exhibition  that  was  to  have  been  held  in  London 
•^  next  summer  has  been  put  off  till  1921.  An  exhibition  of 
rubber  goods  from  French  manufacturers  that  was  planned  for 
the  end  of  November  in  the  rooms  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Queen  Victoria  street  was  also  given  up. 

British  capital  setyout  75  per  cent  of  the  rubber  plantations, 
of  which  more  ihari  SO  per  cent  are  on  territory  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  Of  the  estimated  300,000  tons  of  rubber  that 
plantations  will  produce,  220,000  will  be  England's.  Some  figure 
on  a  rubber  production  of  500,000  tons  in  1926. 

Fear  is  expressed  in  some  British  circles  that  Americans  will 
buy  up  their  rubber  shares  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  they 
have  a  16  per  cent  advantage  over  English  capital,  owing  to  the 
fall  in   exchange. 

The  Research  Association  of  British  Rubber  &  Tyre  Manu- 
facturers may  be  addressed  in  care  of  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.,  11 
Ironmonger  Lane,  London,  England. 

Exports  of  rubber  from  London  to  the  United  States  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  1919  amounted  to  $20,822,018  worth;  in  the 
same  period  of  1918  the  value  of  rubber  exported  was  $3,- 
743,639.  In  the  month  of  October  alone  the  value  of  rubber 
shipped  was  $6,958,479,  compared  with  $4,119,028  in  September. 

Rubberized  fabrics  according  to  British  reports  are  in  demand 
greatly  exceeding  the  supply.  It  is  greatest  from  France,  which 
is  a  center  for  continental  trade  in  the  goods,  but  Holland,  Scan- 
dinavia and  South  America,  which  calls  for  ponchos,  are  trying 
to  buy  extensively  in  the  British  market,  and  China  and  Japan 
are  coming  in  also,  especially  for  light  weight  cloths  and  gar- 
ments. The  Australian  demand  has  fallen  off,  but  Canada  can 
do  with  any  amount  of  British  stuff  in  spite  of  the  competition 
from  the  United  States. 

The  London  Central  Committee  under  the  Profiteering  Act  has 
now  been  formed.  Among  the  large  number  of  names,  rep- 
resentative of  a  variety  of  manufacturers  is  that  of  Alexander 
Johnstone,  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  represent- 
ing rubber.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries, both  he  and  James  Sands,  of  the  Irwell  &  Eastern 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  being  on  the  directorate  of  that  Federation. 

Hale  &  Son,  brokers  in  crude  rubber,  balata,  gutta  percha  and 
asbestos,  10  Fenchurch  avenue,  London,  England,  announce  that 
William  Bertie  Jenner  Home  ha?  been  taken  into  the  partner- 
ship. Mr.  Home  has  been  associated  with  this  firm  for  the  past 
fourteen  years.  The  other  partners  are  M.  G.  Hale,  B.  S.  In- 
gram, J.  M.  Vanhouse  and  M.  W.  Palmer. 

Finland's  first  factory  for  making  balata  belting,  the  Finska 
Remfabrikan  So.  (Suomen  Hilmatchdas,  O.  Y.),  founded  in  1916, 
has  been  able  to  begin  work  only  recently,  as  the  balata,  rubber 
and  gutta  percha  it  had  bought  in  England  was  held  up  in 
Sweden  during  the  war  and  has  only  just  now  been  released. 


The  great  Vickers  plant  at  Barron  in  Furness  has  been  con- 
verted to  a  peace  basis  and  the  projectile  shop  is  now  turning 
out  machinerj',  including  rubber  mixers  and  calenders. 

The  plan  of  standardizing  golf-balls  is  discouraged  for  the 
present  by  "The  India-Rubber  Journal"  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  changing  molds. 

Poland  requires  no  import  license  for  raw  celluloid,  rubber, 
caoutchouc,    and    technical   manufactured    rubber    goods. 

The  union  of  German  surgical  hard  and  soft  rubber  manu- 
facturers, at  a  meeting  held  in  Leipzig  to  regulate  prices,  on 
account  of  the  general  rise,  decided  for  an  increase  after  No- 
vember 14,  1919,  of  10  per  cent  on  seamless  and  patented  rub- 
ber goods  and  of  25  per  cent  on  hard  rubber  goods. 

The  German  rubber  industry  shows  a  generally  satisfactory 
activity  and  the  manufacture  of  tires  has  started  up  again. 
Orders,  however,  can  be  filled  only  in  part,  owing  to  the  de- 
ficiency in  crude  rubber  and  in  coal, 

German  firms  are  taking  large  orders  in  Denmark  for  surgical 
and  hygienic  rubber  goods,  hard  rubber  combs,  etc.  Owing  to 
the  low  value  of  the  mark  they  can  compete  against  English 
and  American  manufacturers,  but  whether  they  can  deliver 
their  goods  seems  doubtful. 

At  Frondenberg  on  the  Ruhr,  a  factory  has  been  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  rubber  goods  for 
export  to  Russia  by  the  proprietors  of  the  late  Prowodnik  works 
at  Riga,  in  connection  with  the  cable  works  at  Frondenberg 
The  company  is  called  the  "Rhenish-lVestfdlische  Gummi  und 
Gutta  Percha  Wcrke,  Atlantik,"  and  plans  to  turn  out  2,000 
pneumatic  tires  a  day.  The  Prowodnik  works  at  Riga  may  be 
started  again  with  machinery  provided  by  British  and  French 
agency. 

Italy's  consumption  of  raw  rubber  increased  four-fold  in  the 
eight  years  ended  in  1918,  when  it  imported  7,545  metric  tons  of 
crude  rubber.  Turin  and  Milan  are  the  important  centers  for 
the  rubber  and  allied  industries,  though  there  are  factories  also 
at  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Naples.  These  employ  about  20,000 
workmen  and  produce  every  kind  of  rubber  article ;  automobile, 
motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires  are  the  most  important  and  the 
output  of  insulated  wire  and  cables  is  very  large.  The  Italian 
company  that  manufactures  insulated  wires  is  about  to  in- 
crease its  capital.  A  recent  Royal  decree  regarding  telephone 
equipment  gives  the  preference  first  to  Italian  goods,  produced 
by  Italian  capital  and  labor  and  using  native  material,  and  next 
to  foreign  firms,  established  in  Italy  and  producing  their  goods 
in  that  country.  Where  bids  are  called  for  native  firms  will 
have  a  protection  of  10  per  cent  and  foreign  firms  producing 
in  Italy  a  protection  of  5  per  cent. 


GERMAN    RUBBER    REGISTRATIONS    END— TRADE 
FACES  ECONOMIC  DIFFICULTIES. 

Special  Correspondence. 
Dy  .\  NOTK-E  dated  September  20,  and  taking  effect  September 
21,  the  German  Imperial  Minister  for  Industry  has  officially 
put  an  end  to  the  confiscation  of  and  obligation  to  register  crude 
rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata,  reclaimed  rubber,  asbestos,  partly  or 
wholly  finished  manufactures,  and  also  the  prohibitions  against 
producing  them. 

The  German  compulsory  management  of  rubber  is  therefore 
ended.  The  Association  for  the  Sale  of  War  Tires  will  be  dis- 
solved at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  prohibition  of  importation  of 
automobile  tires  still  stands  on  paper;  nevertheless,  adequate 
quantities  are  to  be  admitted  free  in  so  far  as  German  industry 
cannot  meet  the  demand.  Really  it  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  it 
since  even  before  the  prohibition  on  production  was  lifted,  both 
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secretly  and  more  or  less  openly,  large  purchases  of  rubber  were 
made.  For  that  matter  the  crude  rubber  situation  is  merely  a 
question  of  importation.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  procuring 
of  the  necessary  textiles  and,  most  serious  of  all,  arc  the  pros- 
pects of  a  coal  shortage  this  winter.  The  outlook  in  this  re- 
spect must  be  described  as  very  unfavorable.  The  Continental 
Rubber  &  Gulta  Percha  Co.  has  been  obliged  to  shut  down  for  a 
week  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel. 

As  stated  above,  the  prohibition  of  automobile  tiros  imports 
lemains  in.  force  for  the  present  without  its  having  been  able 
to  interfere  thus  far  with  the  flooding  of  the  German  market 
with  foreign  tires  on  the  expulsion  of  rubber  maiuifactures  from 
the  field  they  had  occupied. 

.Ml  in  all  the  conditions  which  await  the  Gtrman  rubber  in- 
dustry are  not  precisely  rosy.  Of  crude  rubber  it  will  be  able 
to  obtain  more  than  enough  but  at  what  cost  in  comparison  with 
values,  besides  the  everlasting  strikes,  the  demands  for  high 
wages,  the  unwillingness  to  work  and  the  prospect  of  nearing 
communistic  troubles. 

The  Hamburg  crude  rubber  market  begins  to  come  to  life  even 
if  the  transactions  are  still  very  small.  Holland  can  sell  much 
rubber  to  Germany— if  the  dealers  there  will  put  up  with  unfa- 
vorable terms  of  payment  and  credits.  Germany  has  become  a 
|)oor  country  and  must  pay  dearly  for  many  sins  she  has  com- 
mitted. The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however,  did  not  wish  for 
the  war  and  regarded  it  throughout  as  a  war  of  defence. 


PRESIDENT    OF    KOBE-OSAKA    RUBBER 
MERCHANTS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Y"  MiYAGAWA,  president  of  the  Kobe-Osaka  Crude  Rubber 
•  Merchants'  Association,  was  born  on  October  23,  1888,  in 
the  city  of  Hiroshima,  Japan.  His  father  being  a  Samurai 
of  high  standing,  Mr.  Miyagawa  was  brought  up  in  a  very  strict 
home.  Later,  however,  he  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  religion 
and  baptized  in  December,  1904. 
Having  graduated  from  the  Hiro- 
shima Commercial  College  with 
honors  in  March,  1905,  he  entered 
the  Royal  Rubber  Works,  Kobe, 
wlicre  he  learned  about  rubber 
goods  in  general  as  well  as  meth- 
ods of  manufacture  under  Dr.  R. 
Yoshida,  one  of  the  greatest  rub- 
ber authorities  in  Japan. 

In  1910  Mr.  Miyagawa  was  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  Stan- 
dard rubber  factory,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  was  made  manager 
of  the  Nagoya  branch  of  the  Dun- 
Y.  MivACAWA.  '°P  Rubber  Co.  (Far  East).  Lim- 

ited. In  November,  1913,  he  de- 
cided to  go  into  business  for  himself  and  established  the  firm  of 
Y.  Miyagawa  &  Co.,  Osaka,  importers  of  crude  rubber  and  ex- 
porters of  rubber  goods.  The  business  prospered,  and  entrust- 
ing this  Osaka  office  to  his  younger  brothers,  he  started  a  branch 
at  Kobe,  which  has  since  been  separated  from  the  Osaka  office 
and  is  an  independent  firm  at  present. 

Mr.  Miyagawa  has  visited  the  Straits  Settlements  and  India, 
studying  rubber  market  conditions  in  general.  These  journeys 
taught  him  the  need  of  improving  the  general  conditions  under 
which  transactions  in  crude  rubber  were  being  made  in  Japan 
and  when  the  Kobe-Osaka  Crude  Rubber  Merchants'  Association 
was  established  under  his  auspices  he  was  appointed  president 
He  IS  also  a  director  of  the  Osaka  Rubber  Goods  Merchants' 
Association,  and  is  the  adviser  to  the  Indian  Market  Department 


of  the  Dunlop  Rublwr  Co.  (Far  East),  Limited.  His  wide  ex- 
perience and  responsible  connections  entitle  Mr.  Miyagawa  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Japanese  rub- 
ber trade. 


THE  DUTCH  ARE  UP  TO  DATE. 

Very    few   are    aware   of   the    fact    that    the    Government    of 
Holland  exercises  an  exceedingly    careful    supervision   over    the 

rul)I)er  and  gutta  percha  industry  in  the  Nethcrhnd  p:ast  Indies, 
not  in  a  cursory  way,  l>iit  in  the  way  of  sciemil'ic  icsiiiiL;  of  all 


Machinery,  Telh.vical  College,  Delft, 

Holland. 

types  of  gums,  and  reports  that  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
planters. 

The  accompanying  illustration  relates  to  the  experimental  rub- 
ber plant  erected  at  the  technical  college  at  Delft,  Holland.  It 
deals  with  only  one  portion  of  the  large  department  devoted  to 
the  rubber  mill  section.  Here  are  seen  a  miniature  washer,  mix- 
mg  mill,  calender,  press  and  vulcanizer,  all  of  the  approved  type 
and  capable  of  handling  samples  of  considerable  size.  The  plant 
is  run  electrically,  and  there  is  also  a  self-contained  steam  gen- 
erating plant.  Connected  with  this  department  is  an  up-to-date 
laboratory  equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  analysis  and 
testing. 


A    FREE   PORT  AT  STOCKHOLM. 

Sweden,  having  decided  to  establish  a  system  of  free  ports, 
has  made  a  beginning  with  one  in  the  harbor  of  Stockholm, 
which  is  now  open  for  business,  though  far  from  completion. 
It  may  take  ten  years  before  the  plans  prepared  are  fully  car- 
ried out.  As  it  is,  two  steamers  can  now  be  sent  out  at  once. 
By  next  year  piers  will  have  been  built  which  will  allow  steam- 
ers drawing  27  feet  to  discharge.  Stockholm  is  getting  ready 
to  handle  most  of  the  goods  that  are  to  go  to  other  Baltic  ports. 

THE  NIGERIAN  METHOD  OF  STRIKEBREAKING. 

Two  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  is  the  penalty 
for  West  Coast  of  Africa  negroes  who  refuse  to  work  on  Sun- 
day, according  to  a  judgment  given  recently  at  Calabar  in  south- 
ern Nigeria.  A  large  Para  rubber  plantation  started  tapping 
and  informed  the  "boys"  who  had  been  trained  for  the  work, 
that  they  must  work  on  Sundays,  and  would  receive  more  pay 
than  the  other  laborers  who  did  not  work  on  that  day.  After 
trying  it  for  one  Sunday,  a  few  of  them  organized  a  strike,  after 
European  methods,  induced  most  of  the  others  not  to  work, 
threatened  those  who  were  willing,  and  informed  the  manager 
that  the  men  would  not  tap  at  all  unless  he  stopped  Sunday 
work.  The  ringleaders  were  arrested.  The  magistrate  at  once 
found  them  guilty  and  told  them  he  could  send  them  up  for 
two  years  but,  as  it  was  a  first  oflfence.  gave  them  only  two 
months. 
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Para  Rubber  in  Mexico — Some  Reminiscences. 


By  J.  L.  Hermessen,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  SPKCIAL  coNTRiBi  TioN  in  the  October  number  of  The 
India  Rubber  World,  under  the  heading  "Rubber  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,"  has  suggested  to  me  the  pos- 
sible interest  of  some  notes  regarding  Para  rubber  in  Mexico, 
liy  reason,  parlicularly,  of  the  mention  of  the  plantation  EI 
Palmar,  owned  by  EI  Palmar  Rubber  Estates,  Limited,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  This  property  possesses  the  distinction  of  being 
(or,  since  its  very  existence  now  is  questionable,  one  should 
perhaps  better  say,  having  been)  the  pioneer  in  the  experimental 
cultivation  of  Hcvca  brasilicus-is  in  Mexico.  While  many  others, 
in  the  several  and  often  far  separated  planting  districts  of  the 
country  (in  parts  of  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  and  of  Tabasco  and  Chiapas  on  the 
borders  of  Guatemala),  had  made  tentative  trials  with  the  tree, 
in  no  case  within  the  writer's  knowledge  had  plantings  of  any 
area  been  attempted. 

Dr.  Pehr  Olsson-Scffer  was  quite  well  known  to  me  before 
he  was  connected  with  EI  Palmar,  but  what  is  about  to  be 
related  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  late  J.  C.  Harvey's  incum- 
bency as  manager  there;  for  by  him  the  enterprise  was  initiated 
and  under  his  personal  direction  carried  out. 

Mr.  Harvey  had  long  previously  taken  a  more  than  plantonic 
interest  in  Hcvca  brasilicnsis,  and  in  his  garden  at  Buenaven- 
tura, where  he  had  formed  a  splendid  collection  of  tropical 
flora,  both  ornamental  and  economic,  he  raised  a  number  of 
specimens  from  seed  procured  from  Ceylon^n  the  first  instance, 
I  think,  direct  from  the  Government  Botanical  Station  at  Pera- 
deniya.  These,  throughout  the  years  of  their  growth  from 
.slender  plants  into  mature  trees  of   tappable  age  and  size,  had 


Hevea  Brasiliensis  at  El  Palmar. 

been  the  object  of  devoted  care  and  study  on  his  part,  eventuat- 
ing in  a  scries  of  systematic  tapping  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  went  to  strengthen  Mr.  Harvey's  belief  in  the  suitability 
of  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  the  introduction  of  the 


Amazon  rubber  tree,  adaptable,  as  it  had  seemed  in  the  East, 
to  physiographic  conditions  differing  widely  from  those  of  its 
native  habitat.  From  Buenaventura,  under  date  of  .^pril  13, 
1913,  Mr.  Marvey  wrote: 

I   have  been   spending  some  three  weeks  here,  sizing  up  our 
situation  and  I  think  we  will  go  ahead  and  reconstruct  this  prop- 
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He\t,a  Brasiliensis  Nursery  at  El  Palmar  in    1911. 

crty  in  cacao,  col^'ee  and  Para  rubber Para  is  a  suc- 
cess on  wound  response.  I  have  been  tapping  two  or  three  trees 
daily  for  a  week,  and  the  yield  increases  from  the  single  paper- 
like shaving  taken  off  the  lower  edge  of  the  first  and  only  inci- 
sion. Academically,  I  knew  all  about  this  but,  tool  in  hand,  doing 
and  seeing  results  is  moving,  I  assure  you.  A  little  arithmetic 
comes  in.  Say  that  we  cut  out  two  dry  months,  April  and  May, 
we  have  ten  months ;  deducting  Sundays  and  possibly  five  feast 
days — 285  tapping  days — say  4  grams  dry  rubber  per  tree,  or 
1.140  kilograms  per  tree  for  the  year.  Cut  it  in  two  for  young 
trees,  and  it  makes  Castilloa  look  pretty  sick.  No  guesswork, 
but  facts  that  are  demonstrable.  The  authorities  in  the  Orient 
say  that  an  expert  tapper  handles  800  to  1,000  trees  per  day.  If 
he  taps  only  500  per  day  it  nets  2  kilos  dry  rubber  per  man  per 
day  at  4  grams  per  tree,  so  that  our  wage  rate  still  leaves  a 
handsome  profit  at  $1  per  pound,  United  States  currency. 

A  little  later  (I  have  no  memorandum  of  the  date,  but  it  was 
almost  certainly  in  the  month  of  May,  because  it  was,  as  I  recall 
the  height  of  the  dry  season  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec)  I 
was  staying  with  Mr.  Harvey  at  Buenaventura,  and  together, 
for  a  week,  we  sallied  forth  every  morning  before  sunrise,  with 
our  tapping  paraphernalia,  to  the  ground  allotted  to  Heira.  I 
have  to  regret  the  loss,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  war  years,  of 
information  upon  the  results  of  our  operations  of  which  we  kept 
at  the  time  the  fullest  record.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  amply 
confirmed  the  figures  in  Mr.  Harvey's  letter  quoted  above. 

The  first  planting  of  Hevea  brasilicnsis  at  EI  Palmar,  on  regu- 
lar field  lines,  was  done  with  stumps  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  imported  for  the  purpose  from  Ceylon.  Upon  arrival 
these  were  put  into  nurseries,  and  after  they  had  become  accli- 
matized and  generally  fairly  established  they  were  set  out  to 
make  their  way  further  under  conditions  to  which  they  would 
have  to  accustom  themselves  to  prove  a  commercially  success- 
ful culture.  The  proportion  of  plants  which  survived  the  pre- 
liminary nursery  stage  was  not  as  good  as  Mr.  Harvey  had 
expected,  and  he  subsequently  elected  to  get  Hevea  seed  from 
Ceylon.  This  was  sown  in  specially  prepared  nursery  beds,  and 
from  the  time  of  germination  to  that  of  removal  of  the  plants 
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to  the  field  they  were  most  carefully  tctided  and  guarded  against 
every  potential  element  of  danger.  Again,  unfortunately,  details 
like  planting  distance,  number  of  trees  per  acre,  etc.,  are  not 
now  available. 

In  a  letter  dated  Buenaventura,  September  26,  1914,  which 
reached  me,  after  a  course  of  some  months,  at  Loja  in  Ecuador, 
Mr.  Harvey  said : 

Shufeldt,  Clarence  and  I  spent  some  days  last  week  at  El  Pal- 
nar.  Our  50,000  Para  trees  are  good  to  look  at.  Clarence's 
few  trees  at  San  Silverio  have  cleaned  up  for  the  year  an  aver- 
age of  '.;  poiin'd  dry  rubber  per  month  per  tree,  which  is  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  largest  tree  at  El  Palmar,  four  years 
from  seed,  measures  24%  inches  in  circumference  1  foot  above 
ground.  I  am  going  to  try  the  tool  on  it  this  December  or  Janu- 
ary. I  expect  to  be  in  full  swing  on  a  few  thousand  trees  two 
years  from  December,  as  measurements  made  the  other  day 
justify  this  anticipation.  The  tree  you  and  I  measured  at 
Buenaventura  years  since — then,  I  think,  it  was  13^4,  or  1SK> 
inches— now  measures  32  inches  in  circumference  2  feet  above 
ground. 

About  a  year  before  (to  be  precise,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1913),  when  acting  as  locum  tenens  on  the  American-owned 
estate  of  San  Silverio,  Oaxaca,  in  the  absence  of  the  resident 
superintendent,  C.  M.  Harvey,  it  fell  to  me  to  supervise  the  set- 
ting out  of  some  thousands  of  Para  seedlings  from  the  nursery. 
There,  too,  earlier  trial  growths  of  Hevca  had  shown  the  same 
encouraging  development  as  at  El  Palmar  and,  in  consequence, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  J.  C.  Harvey,  who  was  the  con- 
sulting expert,  a  quantity  of  seed  had  been  obtained  from  Ceylon 
and  some  regular  plantings  started,  comprising,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  five  or  ten  thousand  trees  at  the  time  referred  to. 
The  Hevea  seedlings  were  interplanted  with  young  Castilloa,  a 
practice  which  Mr.  Harvey  had  originally  adopted  on  his  own 
private  property  of  Las  Palmas,  near  Buenaventura,  with  benefi- 
cial effect,  he  thought,  the  indigenous  tree  affording  the  sup- 
posedly more  delicate  exotic  some  protection  against  the  unfavor- 
able phenomena  of  the  dry  season,  characterized  as  it  is  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  by  a  relentless  sun  and  spells  of  a 
riotous  hot  south  wind  lasting  for  days  at  a  time.  It  is  in  my 
memory  that  these  plantings  suffered  severely  from  the  dietary 
attentions  of  deer,  who  evinced  a  fine  taste  for  young  Para,  and 
I  think  that  we  were  ultimately  forced  to  employ  some  sort  of 
fencing  arrangement  about  the  trees. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  events  in  Mexico  since  1913 
should  have  rendered  impossible  the  task  of  bringing  to  fruition 
these  very  interesting  and  valuable  planting  ventures  which, 
when  last  seen  by  the  writer,  bore  every  promise  of  success.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  can  now  remain  of  them,  the  region 
in  question  (within  only  a  short  distance  of  the  important 
coffee  center  of  Cordoba)  having  been  constantly  overrun  and 
plundered  by  rebel  bands. 


RUBBER  PLANTING  NOTES. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  RUBBER  GROWING. 

A  British  estimate  of  the  future  of  rubber  production  and  of 
*^  rubber  consumption  by  a  man  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts 
intimately  is  sure  to  attract  attention.  At  a  meeting  of  Har- 
risons &  Crosfield-  in  London  on  October  27  Mr.  George  Croll, 
the  chairman,  reviewed  the  rubber  situation  and  compared  it 
with  his  own  forecast  made  in  1918,  before  the  Rubber  Planta- 
tions Investment  Trust.  He  then  asserted  his  belief  to  be  that 
if  there  had  been  no  war,  the  consumption  of  rubber  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  was  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  probable  large  increase  in  1919  could  not  be  absorbed.  He 
thinks  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  rubber  statistics, 
but  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  available  his  con- 
clusions are  as  follows : 

After  making  allowance  for  the  accumulation  of  the  1918  crop, 
which  was  exported  from  the  Eastern  countries  during  the  first 
half  of  1919,  I  now  estimate  the  production  of  plantation  rubber 
for  this  year  at  about  320,000  tons,  to  which  40,000  tons  of  wild 


rubber  have  to  be  added,  making  the  worlds  production  of 
rubber  this  year  360,000  tons. 

His  estimate  for  the  1920  crop  is  between  360,000  and  370,000 
tons;  for  the  1921  crop,  381,000  tons;  for  1922,  403,000  tons,  and 
for  1923,  430,000  tons. 

In  regard  to  consumption  he  expects  the  United  Slates  to 
import  in  1919  about  220,(XX)  tons ;  the  United  Kingdom  to  make 
a  poor  showing  with  40,000  tons;  France  30,000  tons,  Italy  15,000 
tons,  Canada  10,000  tons,  Japan  10,000  tons  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  25,000  tons,  a  total  consumption  of  350,000  tons  out  of 
the  360,000  tons  produced.  The  consumption  in  1919  will  take 
care  of  the  production  and  Mr.  Croll  thinks  that  that  will  be 
true  of  1920  and  1921  also. 

British  capital  owns  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  planta- 
tion rubber  industry,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
consuming  end.  From  July,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  the  United 
States  took  141,000  tons  of  rubber  and  the  United  Kingdom 
21,000;  in  the  twelve  months  from  July,  1918,  through  June, 
1919,  the  United  States  took  180,000  tons  and  the  United  King- 
dom only  50,500  tons,  and  as  Great  Britain  has  a  large  transit 
trade,  a  great  part  of  this  even  was  reexported  as  crude  rubber. 

AVERAGE  YIELD  OF  HEVEA  RUBBER. 

The  amount  of  Hevea  rubber  yielded  per  acre  on  the  average 
in  the  various  rubber  plantation  districts  of  India,  Ceylon  and 
the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  South  India. 

Average  Pounds  per  Acre. 

1917.  1916.  1915. 

Cc^^i^  312  253  248 

Souili  India 218  232  187 

Joliore 298  283  328 

Negri    Sembilan    298  283  228 

Perak    382  367  353 

Selangor  344  340  331 

Straits    Settlements     247  252  243 

Sumatra    326  309  305 

Java    322  303  253 

Borneo    226  224  170 

The  highest  record  in  the  list  was  607  pounds  in  a  Selangor 
estate  in  1917,  the  lowest  81  pounds  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
in  1916. 

CEYLON  RUBBER  PRODUCTION. 

Ceylon  in  1918  exported  50,934,460  pounds  of  rubber,  valued 
at '  $22,226,268,  as  compared  with  75,781,401  pounds,  valued  at 
$44,543,785  in  1917;  a  decrease  of  one-third  in  quantity  and  one- 
half  in  value.  The  exports  in  1918  were  smaller  than  in  any 
other  year  since  1914.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  rubber  into  the  United  States  and  to  the 
removal  of  rubber  from  the  priority  list  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  partly  to  the  restriction  of  the  output  by  the  planters.  No 
average  price  for  the  year  was  computed  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  price  in  1916  was  58  cents  a  pound  in  1917 
it  was  48  cents,  in  August,  1918,  it  was  20  cents  a  pound  for 
crepe  and  ISVz  cents  a  pound  for  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  while 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  both  were  selling  for  about  385^2 
cents  a  pound. 

RUBBER   CULTURE   RESEARCH    WORK   IN    BRITISH    INDIA. 

Professor  J.  B.  Farmer  in  "The  India-Rubber  Journal"  dis- 
cusses the  report  of  Dr.  Butler,  imperial  mycologist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  India,  regarding  the  administration 
of  research  work  in  the  British  possessions  in  the  Far  East.  The 
proposal  to  unite  all  agencies  for  research — government,  cor- 
poration and  private — is  thoroughly  approved,  for  in  all  matters 
of  rubber  culture  the  attempt  to  retain  exclusive  information 
seems  short  sighted. 

Concerning  Dr.  Butler's  projects  for  a  central  management 
for  research  Professor  Farmer  is  apparently  skeptical.  The  di- 
vision of  responsibility  between  the  government  administration, 
the  rubber  planters  and  the  scientific  experts  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  settle  in  the  East.  Professor  Farmer  suggests  that 
a  small  scientific  committee  in  London  be  put  in  charge. 
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The  Balata  Industry  in  the  Colony  of  Surinam. 


By  J.  Barkley  Percival. 


PRIOR   TO    1857    balata    was    practically    unknown,    at    least    to 
civilized  man.    The  natives  of  the  Guianas  are  said  to  have 
used  it   for  cutlas  handles  and  drinking  vessels,  but   only 
rarely.     In  tlie  year  mentioned,  Professor  Bleeknode  described 
it  as  Surinam  guita  percha,  which  it  really  is,  and  not  a  rubber 
as  so  many  mistakenly  call  it. 

Exports  from  Dutch  Guiana  began  in  1881  and  were  very 
small— 365  pounds.  However,  by  1911  the  product  reached  some 
3,000,000  pounds,  increasing  almost 
every  year  with  the  single  e.xception 
of  the  year  1888,  when  none  was 
gathered.  All  told,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  has  been  given  to 
the  world  fully  30,000,000  pounds 
of  Surinam  gutta  percha. 

The  tree  from  which  this  valu- 
able gum  is  obtained  is  the  Mimu- 
sops  globosa,  described  under  eight 
other  names,  the  commonest  of 
which  is  Gaertner's  Mimusops  ba- 
tata. Other  names  are  Sapota  mul- 
leri,  Mimusops  kauki,  which  is 
Linnaeus'  name  for  the  tree, 
Mimusops  dissecta,  Mimusops 
hookeri,  Mimusops  ballata,  which 
is  Blume's  spelling  of  Gaertner's 
title,  Achras  balata,  and  Lucuma 
wamosa.  The  Surinam  Dutch  call 
it  the  horse-flesh  tree,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  its  wood, 
while  the  English  have  corrupted 
the  native  "boUetrie"  into  bullet- 
tree. 

The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size, 
often  attaining  a  diameter  of  six 
feet,  has  thick,  rough  bark  and 
reddish  wood,  as  its  Dutch  name 
implies.  The  leaves  are  glossy, 
oval  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  The 
flowers  appear  in  groups  surround- 
ed by  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  berry 
about  the  size  of  a  coffee  berry, 
but  soft  and  sweet.  The  kernel  is 
hard  and  produces  a  bitter  oil. 

Soon  after  the  Dutch  Colony 
began  to  ship  balata,  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  entered  this 
field,  the  three  countries  named  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  gum 
that  is  marketed. 

The  tropics  furnish  scores  of  different  trees  yielding  a  milk 
which  coagulates  into  a  gummy  mass,  and  while  the  famous 
"bullet"  tree  was  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  balata  busi- 
ness, and  still  retains  its  place  as  the  producer  of  the  best 
balata,  it  has  never  been  the  sole  source  of  supply.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  "mixing"  done  in  the  past,  but  the  laws  are 
so  stringent  and  the  collectors  so  sharp  that  dishonesty  among 
the  bleeders  is  now  almost  impossible.  Dutch  Guiana  is  re- 
markably rich  in  gum-bearing  trees  so  that  the  temptation  is 
very  great  to  palm  off  the  bastard  for  the  legitimate  gum  on 
the  market. 

Discovery  of  the  varying  properties  of  gum  from  the  different 
trees  has  been  a  gradual  matter  following  the  development  of 
commercial  balata  extraction  in  Surinam ;  methods  of  coagula- 
tion are  probably  as  old  as  the  aboriginal  use  of  the  gum.  That 
in  the  Colony  has  certainly  not  varied  for  fifty  years,  with  the 


exception  of  isolated  experiments  toward  improvement. 
The  milk,  caught  in  mud,  leaf  or  calabash  below  gashes  made 
with  a  sharp  instrument  in  the  bark,  is  collected  in  kerosene 
tins  and  then  it  is  taken  to  the  camp  where  it  is  poured  into 
shallow  trays  (debrees)  which  hold  from  five  to  thirty  gallons. 
The  milk  congeals  in  these  trays  and  the  balata  is  taken  off  in 
sheets,  successive  sheets  being  removed  until  the  trays  are 
empty  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  liquid.  These  sheets 
are  hung  up  first  over  the  debrees 
to  drain  and  then  in  a  roughly  con- 
structed shed.  When  dry  they  are 
dispatched  to  Paramaribo  for  ex- 
port to  the  ultimate  market 
There  are  always  tricksters  in 
trade  and  the  balata  man  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Frequently 
some  extremely  foreign  bodies  are 
found  concealed,  some  perhaps  by 
accident,  but  the  most,  however, 
through  intent,  in  order  to  make 
the  sheet  weigh  more.  In  this  way 
stones,  lumps  of  hard  wood  and 
nails  have  found  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  between  the  layers  of 
gum.  The  laborers  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  balata 
collected  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
cause  for  the  temptation  of  "pack- 
ing" foreign  matter  between  the 
sheets. 

The  yield  per  tree  varies  consid- 
erably, the  flow  being  affected  by 
changes  in  meteorological  condi- 
tions. Trees  give  at  the  first  tap- 
ping an  average  of  one  gallon  of 
milk  each,  equivalent  to  about  five 
pounds  of  dry  balata.  The  cuts 
made  in  the  bleeding  of  balata  are 
stated  to  take  four  or  five  years 
before  they  are  entirely  healed,  and 
as  no  tree  may  be  retapped  before 
the  incisions  are  completely  healed, 
that  period  has  to  elapse  before  re- 
tapping  can  be  done.  Subsequent 
tappings  are  said  not  to  yield  as 
well  as  the  first  ones.  Accurate  records,  however,  are  lacking. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  balata-collecting 
concessions,  the  colony  is  divided  into  blocks — a  more  easily 
accessible  northern  portion  and  a  less  accessible  hinterland. 
These  blocks  are  then  granted  to  companies  who  pay  the  taxes 
yearly  in  advance  to  the  government  and  in  default  to  pay  the 
taxes  on  a  certain  date,  all  rights  to  the  lands  are  forfeited 
immediately.  Applicants  must  give  the  Crown  Lands  officer  a 
satisfactory  security  that  there  is  sufficient  means  to  operate  the 
concessions  thoroughly  before  they  are  granted. 

No  balata  tree  is  allowed  to  be  bled  which  does  not  measure 
36  inches  in  girth  at  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Trees  may  be 
bled  on  only  one-half  of  their  girth  at  any  one  time,  and  no 
tree  can  be  retapped  until  the  previous  incisions  are  completely 
healed.  For  bad  work  or  contravention  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  concession  is  issued  the  concessionaire  is  held  respon- 
sible, but  he  is  empowered  to,  and  expected  to  prosecute  any 
offending  bleeders  or  employes.  The  government  has  appointed 
forest  officers  to  assist  the  Crown  Land  officers  in  inspecting  the 
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work    of    the    collectors — and     with     many    beneficial     results. 

The  gathering  of  balata  is  done  by  black  or  colored  laborers 
and  these  have  to  be  registered  before  they  can  be  employed. 
They  usually  obtain  advances  of  money  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  bush  outfit,  implements, 
etc.  On  the  site  a  suitable  tract  is  selected  for  a  camp,  and 
rough  leaf-covered  huts  are  put  up.  The  debree — a  shallow 
tray  in  which  the  balata  milk  coagulates— is  then  built  and 
everything  is  in  preparation  for  the  collection  of  the  latex.  The 
balata  bleeder  now  proceeds  to  locate  the  exact  position  of  the 
trees  nearest  at  hand,  and  makes  his  plans  for  collecting.  The 
trees  are  tested  with  a  small  cut  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
condition  they  are  for  operating  upon,  and  from  these  initial 
cuts  an  experienced  bleeder  can  readily  ascertain  which  trees 
will  most  quickly  repay  tapping. 

During   the   present   year   the 
price    of    balata    made    marked 
variations.     At  the  beginning  of 
the    year    it    was    up    to    four 
florins'    the    kilogram,"    but    in 
August   it   was  down   to   nearly 
half    that    figure    in    the    local 
market.      Meanwhile    the    rival 
balata  from  private  lands  is  .r.- 
bringing   about    two    florins    :' 
kilogram  in  the  city  market,    i; 
a  crop  of  nearly  50,000  kil.. 
predicted. 

In  spite  of  this  competn, 
which  has  for  the  last  i  r 
years  dictated  prices  in  the  I  i  1 
markets,  the  balata  from  con- 
cessions maintains  its  favored 
position  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  excellence. 

The  most  spectacular  feat 
in  the  prices  of  balata  is  thai  i 
the  years  1909-12,  during  which 
the  article  brought  unheard  of 
prices.  These  were  the  days 
when  the  balata  merchant — not 
the  collector — found  his  hands 
full  of  money.  He  could  sell 
balata  and  make  a  profit  at  an 
average  price  of  one  florin'  and 

fifty  cents  the  kilo,  while  the  world's  market  ofifered  about  seven 
guilders^  and  fifty  cents  for  each  kilogram.  This  golden  shower, 
following  upon  other  periods  of  high  prices  in  the  early  'nine- 
ties and  remoter  times  acted  on  the  balata  merchant  in  a  manner 
that  convinced  him  firmly  that  good  times  were  the  normal 
thing ;  that  if  periods  of  bad  luck  came  they  would  pass  in  the 
future  as  they  had  passed  in  other  years,  and  that,  in  fact, 
"something  always  comes  along  to  help  the  Surinamer"  in  spite 
of  crude  methods  of  collection,  unsystematized  economic  meth- 
ods, enormous  export  duties  and  all  the  other  diflSculties  against 
which  Dutch  Guiana  balata  has  to  struggle.  Although  the  colony 
of  Dutch  Guiana  has  produced  large  quantities  of  balata  since 
the  inception  of  the  industry,  there  are  yet  unheard  of  quanti- 
ties awaiting  exploitation  with  the  advent  of  capital,  which  will 
certainly  come  along  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe  the  life  of  the  average  balata 
bleeder.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning — that  is  rolls  out  of  his  ham- 
mock— at  four  o'clock,  and  lantern  in  hand,  for  it  is  dark  until 
six,  sets  out  with  his  cutlas  (machete)  for  gashing  the  trees, 
or  for  clearing  the  paths  on  his  round  of  tapping.  He  gashes 
each  tree  hastily,  fixing  a  calabash  below  each  wound,  visiting 
each  one  of  his  hundred  trees  and  returning  by  the  outer  path 
to  his  hut,  where  his  woman,  if  he  has  one,  has  prepared  his 


coffee.    More  generally  he  is  alone,  and  in  that  case  he  proceeds 
to  hght  his  fire  and  drip  his  own  coffee. 

Later  in  the  morning  he  must  make  a  second  round  if  the 
milk  is  not  to  coagulate  in  the  calabashes.  He  takes  his  kero- 
sene tin  and  tips  the  contents  of  each  calabash  into  it,  carefully 
inverting  the  calabash  on  a  bit  of  stick  at  the  tree's  foot.  When 
he  returns  he  has  perhaps  three  or  four  liters  of  milk,  which 
must  now  be  coagulated  in  the  debrees. 

A  bleeder  often  walks  from  six  to  ten  miles  a  day,  for  dis- 
tances between  each  of  his  trees  may  be  long  ones ;  there  are 
80  non-balata  trees  to  each  balata  in  the  average  Guianese  forest. 
He  works  from  four  in  the  morning  until  sundown,  or  more  or 
less  than  14  hours  a  day;  small  wonder  if  he  keeps  Saints'  days 
now  and  again,   or  spends  a  merry  week-end  drinking  rum. 

It  is  said  to  be  good  work  if 
the  bleeder  can  make  SO  liters 
in  two  weeks ;  he  is  more  likely 
to  take  a  month.  When  he  com- 
pletes one  of  the  sheets,  he  takes 
it  to  the  foreman,  who  is  in 
much  the  same  position  as  the 
"grubstaker"  of  early  California 
gold  mining  days,  and  who  is 
remarkably  lucky  if  he  comes 
out  with  any  amount  of  money 
in  hand  at  the  end  of  a  season. 


Tank  for  Coagulating  Balata. 


•One  florin   equals  $0,402  United   States  ^ 

'One  kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds. 

•One   guilder  equals  $0.40  United   States 


Sometimes  he  does,  and  is  then 
likely  to  arrive  in  Paramaribo 
with  more  guilders  than  his  ac- 
customed pockets  can  con- 
veniently hold,  and  proceeds  to 
get  rid  of  his  pile  in  a  week  or 
two.  There  are  exceptions, 
where  the  collector  goes  back 
with  savings  made  in  the  city, 
and  the  proprietor  naturally 
gets  the  best  of  the  business  of 
this  season. 

In  too  many  cases  the  collec- 
tor has  neither  rioted  nor  saved 
at  the  end  of  a  season's  work; 
he  has  been  charged  a  compar- 
atively tremendous  sum  for 
each  scant  item  of  food  and 
equipment.  It  is  more  easy 
than  reasonable  to  blame  the  concessionaire  for  this  high  price; 
he  has  had  in  his  turn  to  pay  high  for  imported  goods  from  the 
United  States  and  he  is  taking  the  risk  of  the  balata  collectors 
failing  to  make  good,  whether  from  incompetence  or  sickness. 
These  are  not  healthy  regions,  and  many  men  become  incapac- 
itated or  die  in  the  forests ;  their  successors  pay  their  debt  to 
the  company,  albeit  unconsciously. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  men  engaged  in 
the  balata  collecting  business  in  Surinam ;  they  work  on  an 
average  only  160  days  in  the  year,  produce  in  that  time  about 
800  pounds  of  balata  which  is  drawn  from  150  to  200  trees. 
Some  experts  in  the  business  say  that  the  bleeder  could,  if  he 
chose,  work  eight  months  in  the  year  instead  of  less  than  six 
which  is  more  common,  but  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
life  is  that  the  collector  of  balata  is  able  to  work  when  he 
pleases,  lay  off  for  a  day  or  two,  have  a  good  time  when  he 
feels  inclined  and  can  go  home  to  see  his  family  when,  if  ever, 
he  saves  up  enough  money.  His  rewards  are,  however,  so 
largely  discounted  by  the  inflated  prices  which  he  pays  for  the 
miserable  supply  of  food  on  which  he  supports  life  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  industry  is  as  well  fed  with  labor  as  it  is. 
Nothing  but  the  hope  of  easy  money,  which  has  come  at  times 
of  high  balata  prices — a  lure  akin  to  that  of  the  gold  mine— • 
takes  men  into  the  Surinam  forests. 

One  suggested  remedy  for  the  exorbitant  values  placed  upon 
food-stuffs  is  that  the  state  should  provide  commissary  stations 
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where  supplies  could  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices ;  such  a 
system,  honestly  carried  out,  would  perhaps  help  to  put  eco- 
nomics on  a  better  footing,  but  so  far  the  idea  remains  an  idea. 
Many  advanced  countries  hold  fast  to  their  faith  in  untaxed 
exports.     It  is  a  doctrine  with  much  to  recommend  it,  especially 


On  the  Maroni  River. 

perhaps  in  the  case  of  manufacturers,  but  it  is  one  which  the 
South  American  countries  cannot  yet  afford  to  follow.  The 
state  revenues  are  thus  maintained,  and  balata  has  been  the  fa- 
vorite milch  cow  of  the  authorities.  It  has  paid  in  the  past,  and 
still  is  paying  one-third  of  its  official  value  in  various  export 
duties.  Almost  without  exception  those  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry think  that  export  taxes  must  be  reduced;  that  they  must 
in  fact  be  reduced  to  meet  conditions  of  the  present  day,  if  the 
industry  is  to  last. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  decline  or  even  the  extinction 
of  the  balata  industry  in  Dutch  Guiana  would  mean  the  ruin 
of  the  colony.  The  threat  of  declination  has  rather  done  good 
in  forcing  the  attention  of  industrialists  to  other  fields  than 
that  of  the  collection  of  the  late.x  of  the  balata  tree.  During 
1917  there  occurred  a  stimulation  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
several  thousands  of  acres  were  cultivated  with  rice  and  other 
cereals  and  food  roots,  while  the  catllc  industry  received  more 
serious  consideration.  There  are  vast  uplands  of  pasture  coun- 
try which  will  be  valorized  when  the  world  becomes  more  fully 
aware  of  the  rapid  contraction  of  cattle  feeding  grounds  in 
other  regions. 

There  have  been,  however,  some  important  changes  made 
during  this  year.  In  April  the  Balata  Company  Suriname  ac- 
fiuired  for  a  respectable  amount  the  rights  held  by  Brown  & 
Co.  on  certain  blocks,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  Consolidated 
Balata  &  Rubber  Estates  operating  in  British  Guiana  will  soon 
take  over  for  a  good  round  figure  some  of  the  principal  con- 
cessions held  by  local  concerns.  With  the  arrival  of  fresh 
capital  and  new  blood  it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  be 
placed  on  a  still  more  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

The  exports  from  the  colony  during  the  year  1918  were  663 


tons  against  887  tons  in  1917,  76S  tons  in  1916,  and  210  tons  in 
191S.  The  small  output  of  last  year  is  mainly  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor;  the  best  bleeders  migrated  to  French  Guiana  where 
inducements  were  better  than  in  the  colony  and  where  the 
workers  are  not  so  much  controlled.  A  very  large  crop  is  an- 
ticipated for  the  present  year,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
ibere  has  been  a  rush  of  men  from  Demerara  since  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Local  restrictions  having  been  partly  removed,  it  is 
lair  to  say  that  balata  will  resume  its  former  position  as  an 
important  industry  the  moment  conditions  return  to  normal. 

For  five  long  years  the  balata  boys  experienced  very  hard 
limes;  they  worked  under  some  most  difficult  circumstances; 
the  great  scarcity  of  American  foodstuffs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  receiving  their  wages  on  the  other  (owing 
to  the  world's  struggle,  which  cut  off  the  colony  practically 
from  the  outside)  were  causes  of  great  dissatisfaction  amongst 
them.  Now  the  worst  is  past  and  there  is  daily  evidence  of 
renewed  interest  to  enter  into  contracts  and  be  once  more 
cheerfully  earning  their  daily  bread. 


TRINIDAD   RUBBER  CULTURE. 

Rubber  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  though  the  .Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  for  1918  says  that  it  continues  to  expand. 
The  exports  were  39,517  pounds,  nearly  double  the  22,224  pounds 
of  1917.  On  one  estate  16,000  Hevea  trees  were  tapped;  on  some 
scrap  was  made  from  Castilloa  but  many  Castilloa  trees  have 
been  cut  down  because  the  yield  was  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected.    The  report  regrets  the  experimentation. 

Hevca  is  apparently  the  best  rubber  tree  for  the  colony;  it 
flourishes  not  only  in  the  moist  districts  but  in  places  that  were 
thought  too  dry  for  cocoa.  Trees  at  St.  Clair  yielded  an  average 
of  2y.'.  to  2M  pounds  in  the  last  seven  years  when  the  average 
rainfall  was  only  S6j4  inches.  Interesting  experiments  in  tap- 
ping are  reported  and  no  leaf  disease  or  other  disease  or  pest 
has  appeared  so  far. 

THE  ROOT  SYSTEM   OF   HEVEA. 

At  the  Horto  Florcstal  of  the  Seringal  Miry,  the  experiment 
station  in  the  State  of  Amazonas  of  the  Rubber  Tree  Club  of 
Manaos,  an  interesting  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  root 
system  of  Hevea  brasiliensis,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  trees  in  the  grove  are  seven  years  old  and  planted  thirteen 
feet  apart.     The  roots  on  one-quarter  of  the  circumference  have 


("A   Scrhti^ucira.'') 
One  Quarter  of  the  Root  System 
TwENTvsix   Feet 


He 


iLiENsis,  Extending 


Trunk 

been  uncovered  here  for  a  distance  of  over  twenty-six  feet  from 
the  trunk.    The  picture  demonstrates  graphically  to  what  extent 


the  rubber  trees  call  on  the  soil  for  nutriment 
the  necessity  of  wide  planting. 


md  : 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N 


O.   1,320,393. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED    NOVEHBER    4,    1919. 

^L  Houston,  Minneapoli 


W.  A.  Houston,  Sioux  City,  lo 


N.  Y. 


Minn.,  and 
Mohn,    Red    Wing, 


.320,596.     Blot 


1.320.708. 
1,320.737. 
1.320.900. 
1.320.935. 

1.321,188. 
1,321,206. 
1.321,220. 
1.321,265. 


1.321.403. 
1,321,451. 


.  multi-chamber  type.     O.  Zancan,  New  York  City. 
Swimming  apparatus  with  pneumatic  cushion.     F.  Fedzyna,  New 

York  City. 

vith    sponge    rubber    body.      Shizutaro    Aoki.    Shimokyo 

ivu.    Kioto,    assignor    to    Takeji    Tokuhisa,    Tokio— both    in 

Japan. 
Bead    anchorage    for    cord    tires.      C.    G.    Hoover,    assignor    to 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Pessary.     H.  M.  Potter,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 
Piston    packing    of    rubber-impregnated    fabric.      G.    Christenson, 

Jamaica,   assignor  to  H.   W. 

City— both  in   New  York. 
Tire  liner.     M.  Pianko,  Chicago.  111. 
Suspensory  b.indage.     A.  R.  Chisholm,  New  York  City. 
Respirator.     E.   I.  McKesson,  Toledo,  O. 
Gas  mask.     N.  Schwartz.  New  York  City. 
ISSUED  MOVEUBES  11,  1919. 
Self-filling  fountain   pen.     H.   Catuci 

&  Co.— both  of  New  York  City. 
Wheeled    toy    with    propeller   operated 

Hansburg  and  E.   M.  Lyons — both  < 
Tire  with   inner   tube   composed   of   rubber,   sponge   rubber,   and 

fabric.     E.  H.  Layman,   Pacific  Beach,  Calif. 
Appliance  for  telephone   receiver.     J.    M.   Wagner,   assignor  by 

direct    and    mesne   assignments    to    W.    L.    McKay — ^both    of 

Chicago,  III. 
Stethoscope.     A.   H.   Wilkinson,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 
Pneumatic  cushion.     W.    A.   Gibbons,   Flushing,   N.   Y.,   assignor 

to  the   Rubber   Regenerating   Co.,   Naugatuck^   Conn. 
Pneumatic    cord    tire.       B.    L.    Stowe,    Jersey    City,    N.    J.,    as- 
signor to  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Rubber-dam   clamp   with   multiple  jaw.     J.    W.    Ivory,    Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Rubber-dam  punch.     J.   W.   Ivory,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Tire    with    circumferential    rib    extended    within   and   vulcanized 
body  portion  to  form  air  spaces.     A.  J.   Meyer,  Chicago, 


Co.,  New  York 


Mabie,   Todd 


111. 


,321.545.     Resi 


1,321.556. 
1,321,683. 
1,321,719. 


1,321,833. 
1,321,879. 
1.321.188. 
1,322,018. 
1,322.067, 


;heel  with  pressure-exerting  members  of  rubber. 
C.  A.  O'Neill,  Revere.  Mass.,  assignor  to  Demountable 
Spring  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

•  -    "     "  Chicago,    111. 


Pneumat.,   ... 

Reinforced  tire.     T.  J.  Whalen,  Kitta 

Wheel  rim  structure  composed  of  sections  with  vuIcan 
able  facing  on  tread  part,  a  vulcanizable  tread  band,  el 
W.   G.  Chipley,   Omaha.   Neb.    (Original  application  divided 

Tire  valve.     E.  E.  Holt,  Chicago.  111. 

ISSUED    NOVEMBEK    18,    1919. 

Inflater   and   tester    for   toy   balloons.      O.    G.    Lyon,   Akron,    ' 

Tire  with   rubber  core.     S.  J.   Barton.  Chicago.   111. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     G.  T.  Clayton,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Corset  with  elastic  inserts.     J.  L.  Holt,  Portland,  Ore. 

Transmission  belt  of  rubberized  fabric  with  leather  ends.  A.  . 
Somervi'Ue.  Flushing,  assignor  to  New  York  Belting 
Packing  Co.,   New  York  City— both  in   New  York. 

1.322.095.  Collapsible    rim    for    tires.       C.    B.     Deeds.     Savanna,     111.,    s 

signer    by    mesne    assignments    to    Lightning    Change    Ri 
Corp..  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

1.322.096.  Collapsible   rim   for  tires.      C.    B.    Deeds,   Savanna,  111.,   assign 

by  mesne  assignments  to  Lightning  Change  Rim  Corp,     " 


1,322,202. 

1,322,276. 
1,322.^81. 


1.322,583. 
1.322,608. 
1.322,636. 
1.3.'2,63?. 


Spring^.  Mich 
Curved   woven   puttee    with    elastic   threads 
eter  from  edge  to  edge.     J.  M.  Roche, 
-Xatamenial    napkin    with    elastic    straps.      A 
City. 
Sectional  ela«tic  tire  filler.     F.  L.   Bailey  and  J.   H.   La  G 


ew  York  City. 
Wolff.    New    York 


Wi. 


Bremberg,  Chicago,  III. 


Cushion  heel. 
Armored  pneu 

ISSUED    NOVEMBER    25,    1919. 
Demountable   rim   for  tires.      R.    S.   Bryant,   asssignor  by   mesne 

assignments  to  The  Standard  Parts  Co. — both  of  Cleveland.  O. 
Tire  interliner  composed  of  metallic  wc    ' 

layers  of  asbestos.     T.   V.   Edmunds 

assignor  of  yi  to  R.  G.  Parker. 
Tire  valve.     H.   P.  Kraft.   Ridaewood,  N.  J. 
Cushion  tire.     H.  N.  Palmer,  Griswoldville.  Mass. 
Puncture-proof  tire.     D.  W.  Skogsbergh,  Chicago,  111. 
-  Shampoo    comb.      C.    H.    Snider   and    '      ,^     ^,-     -    -i- 

S.  C. 
Wheel  with  rim  composed  of  cylindrical  units  shiftable  to  bring 

new  bearing   face  into   position,   etc.     J.    '  '  "' 

burgh.  Pa. 


alem,  N. 


Magrath,    Conwa 


Franklin,   Pitts- 


age  machine.     Glenn  S.  Noble,  Chicago,   III. 

Flexible,  inflatable,  heat-resistant  rubber  article  for  use  in  heat- 
curing  sulphurized  rubber  tires.  H.  E.  Smith,  Cleveland 
Heights,  O. 

Armored  tire.     F.  H.  Van  Loozen,  Cleveland,  O. 

Pneumatic  tire.  M.  C.  Frank,  Piedmont,  assignor  of  J^  to 
N.   Le  Vene,   San   Francisco — both   in   California. 

Pressure   gage  tor  tires.      B.    G.    Gilbough,    Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Life-saver  for  aviators.  W.  Marshall.  Bridgeton.  assignor  of 
•/i  to  J.  Westcott,  Ocean  City— both  in  New  Jersey. 


,, 322,836. 
1,322,862. 


r.  E.  M.  Silvermann,  assignor  to  Harris  Sus- 
copartncrship  composed  of  E.  M.  and  H.  W. 
11   of  New   York   Cfily. 


Life-saving   devii 
Garment  support 

pender  Co.,  i 

Silveri 

Pressure  gage  for  tires.  E.  Edelmann.  Chicago',  111.,  assignor 
to  A.  Schrader's  Son,   Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     A.  L.  Just.  Syracuse    N    Y 

Ice  Bag.  P.  R.  Wesley,  assignor  to  Davol  Rubber  Co.— both 
of  Providence.    R.    I. 

Resilient  wheel.     E.   Jacqmain  and  J.   Kucharek,   Brussels,   Bcl- 


Pneuma 


ed.) 


tube. 


193.736. 
193,778. 
193,802. 
193,810. 


193,971. 
193.984. 
193,998. 

194.005. 
194.019. 
194.051. 
194.073. 


194,102. 
194,107. 


194,189. 
194,235. 


132,099. 
132,109. 


132,204. 
132,206. 
132,211. 


132,444. 
132,502. 


.  J.   Luck,   San   Antonio,  Tex. 
r-iastic   tire   wnn   soft  rubber  core  and   pneuraati 

Crozier,   London,    Eng. 
Anesthetic   apparatus.     W.    V.    Goodfcllow,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 
Traction    ring    for    pneumatic    and    other    cushion-tired    wheels. 

G.   C.   Lambert,    St.   Paul,   Minn. 
Ventilating   mask  for  patients.      G.    E.    Darrow,    San   Francisco, 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED   NOVEMBER    4.    1919. 

)ing^  rubber   heel,      B.    W.    Brockett,   Cleveland   Heights, 


Heel  pad.     S.  Schulhoff,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  11,   1919, 
Metatarsal  arch  support.      L.  Adair,  Toronto,   Ont. 
Inner  tube.     A.    E.   Hender.son,  Toronto,   Ont. 
Rubber  heel.     F.   A.   Nolan,   St.    Paul,  Minn.,   U.  S.  A, 
Rubber   stamp   of  the   band   type.      F.    Pitman,    East    Ke 

toria.     Australia. 
Rubber-faced   foot-pedal    for   automobiles,      J.    B.    Stewarl 

nipeg,  Man, 

ISSUED   NOVEMBER    18,    1919. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.      B.    E.    Draught,   Cartwright, 


N.   D., 


U.  S.  A. 

Fountain   pen.     L.   L.   Gugel,   Berea.  Ky.,   U.   S.  A. 
Pneumatic  tire.      E.    F.  Jones,   Epson,   Auckland,   N.   Z. 
Semicircular     solid    rubber    tire     with     metallic    tread.       J.     F. 

Loughran.   Chehalis,   Wash..   U.    S.   A. 
Gas  mask.      G.  A.   Mickleson,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Pneumatic   tire.      D.   C.    Roberts,   Trenton,   N.   J.,   U.    S.  A. 
Reinforced  tire.     A,   W.   Yambert,   Sycamore.   6.,   U.    S.  A. 
Felt-lined    rubber    boot.       The     Canadian     Consolidated    Rubber 

Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  F.   Sage,  Hastings, 

Mich.,  U.  S.  A, 
Sectional   tire.      M.    G.    Bunnell.    Decatur,   and   R.   T.   Whelpley, 

Chicago,  assignee  of  a  Vs  interest— both  in  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Skirt    belting    with    rubber   gripping   elements.      D.    Basch,    New 

York    City,    assignee    of    M.    L.    Basch,    Brooklyn— both    in 

New    York,    U.    S,    A. 
Tire  tread.     J,   M.   Gilbert,   New   York  City,  assignee  of  F.   B. 

Carlisle,   Davisville,   R.   I.,  U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED    NOVEMBER    25,    1919. 
Airplane  structural  element  coated  with   hard  rubber,   etc.    The 

Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que., 

assignee  of  W.  A.  Gibbons,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 
Pneumatic  suspension.     A.  Joey,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Rubber-coated     catgut     for     ratchet     stringing.       S. 

Greensburg,    Pa.. 


■inforced   tir 


\V. 


r,  Athens,  Ga..   U.    S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM; 

ISSUED    NOVEMBER    6,    1919, 
Child's  overall     with   <la>t).    u.s.itrd   in   hem.     A.   A.    Fuller,   34 

Upper   Tollington   Park,    Inisbii.y    Park,   London    . 
Rubber  stops,   pads,  buffers,   etc..   for  door-stops,   walking  sticks, 

etc.     F    C.   Tones.  212  Upper  Thames  street.  London. 
Heel  pad.     J.  Leach,  Penmaen,  Colwyn,  Denbigshire. 
Arch   support.      W.   H.   Robson   and  A.   Powell,    7   New   Oxford 

street,  London. 
Rubber  soles  for  boots.     W.  J.   Wicks,  244  Hoxton  street,  Hox- 

Dat'ng'  stamp°"'band    type.      W.    T.    Brassington,    29    Hockley 

street,    Birmingham.  t  i   • 

Reinforced     composition    soles.       J.     Y.    Johnson,    47    Lincoln  8 

Inn    Fields,    London.       (F.    Kellar,    208    Chancellor    street, 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    U.    S.    A.) 
Resilient   blades   for    supporting  billiard   table   cushions,    with   or 

without    layers    of    sheet    rubber    between    layers    of    wood. 

F.    A.    Alcock,    155    Elizabeth    street,    Melbourne,    Victoria, 

Revolubl"  'rabber  heel.  W.  H.  Barnes,  271  Great  Ancoats 
street,  Manchester,  and  H.  Vaudrey,  Sandiway  House,  Al- 
trincbam.  Cheshire. 

Inflatable  cushion  for  insertion  between  inner  and.  outer  soles  of 
boots.  G.  E.  r.  Gerber,  36  rue  des  Chaussetiers,  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  Puy  de  Dime,  France. 


Chemical  Patents  will  he  found  on  page  220.      Machinery  Patents  on  pages  222,   223. 
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132,582. 

132,645. 

132,675. 

132,692. 
132,746. 
132,750. 

132,902. 

132,927. 

132,935. 
132,946. 

132,950. 
132,962. 

133,058. 
133,112. 
133,215. 


Collapsible  and  folding  boat  of  waterproof  material,  having 
inflatable    side    chambers.      A.    E.    Ford,    42    North    Audley 

Fabric  lining  for  outer  covers  of  pneumatic  tires,  made  of 
textile  and  rubber  covered  wires.  N.  I  .Lipman,  125  Euston 
Road,  London. 

Ironing  machine  with  rubber  pad  on  lower  board.  L.  W.  Goold. 
5  Corporation  street,  Birmingham.  (American  Laundry  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  O.,  U.  S.  A.) 

Composition  heels.  F.  A.  Nolan,  216  New  York  Life  Building, 
St.    Pa    ■     '"  "     "      ' 


Squ: 


Paul, 


fet/n^. 


vashii 


U.   S. 


W.  E.  Moser,  11  Western  Road, 


img  w 
Abbey,  Sur 
Adjustable    rubber   protector    for   soles  of  boots  and  shoes.    W. 

J.    Wicks,    244    Hoxton    street,    Hcxton,    London.       (Refers 

to  Specification   No.   132,204  above.) 

ISSUED  NOVEMBER  19,   1919. 
Brushes    for    shaving,   etc.,    made    from   strips   of   rubber    slit   to 

form    bristles,   some    of    which    are    perforated.      H.    Tomiin- 

son,   5   George  street,   Hedon,  Yorkshire. 
Ankle  joints  of  artificial  feet,  with  rubber  buffers,  C.  E.  Hadlow, 

88    Mortimer    Road,    Kensal    Rise,    London,    and    Pedestros, 

Limited,  I   Highara  Road,  Chesham,   Buckinghamshire. 
Non-slipping    rubber    block    for    end    of    walking    stick,    crutches, 

etc.      J.    T.    Akerman,    Mountcombe,   Surbiton,    Surrey. 
Pads  for  cleaning  windows,  held  in  place  by  rubber  bands,  W. 

B,     Fife,    9     Wyndham     Rond.     Wallasey    Village,    Wallasey. 

Cheshire. 
Bubble-blowing    tov    fitted    with    rubber    tube   a 

Griffiths,    8    Princess   Road,    Edgbaston,    Bii 
Hand    shields    for    cycles,    etc.      M.    E.    Parke 

Galgate,  Lancaster. 


i  bulb, 
lingham. 
Ashley    H 


H.    H. 


sertion    of   metal,   glass,   etc. 

L.    Goldmerstein.    29    West    39th    street.    New    York    City, 

U.   S.  A.    (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Kite    balloon    with    funnel-shaped    air    inlet    leading    to    ballonet 

and  fitted  with  flap  valve,  etc.     E.  C.  R.  Marks,  57  Lincoln's 

Inn    Fields,    London.      The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 
Pad   for  end  of  crutch,   etc.     R.    L.   G.   Mari.x,   3   Clifford   street, 

1144   East   Market  street,  Akron,  O.,  U.   S.  A.) 

Bond  street.  London. 


N' 


113,146. 
113,194. 
113,751. 
114,571. 
114,584. 


TRADE  MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

,,167.  The  word  Sosco — rubber  erasers, 

ply    Co.,   Spokane,   Wash. 
.951.     The   representation   of   a   kangarc 

rubber  and  fabric  tires  and  rubber 

Service,   Inc.,   New  York  City 
The  letters  ISC  A—:'  ' 

zen  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The    word    Wonpiece — -rubber   button   bases, 

Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
The_wor^    Carey — packings    of    asbesjtos,    rubber 


,  Spokane  Office  Sup- 


tubes.     Quick  Tire 


rubber    insoles.      Peterson-Fran- 
Kabo    Corset 


-    -     -  .  „-  -,  ---.    textiles,    etc. 

The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lockland,  O. 
The    word    Ewald — tire    retreading   and    stapling   machines,    etc. 

Romort   Manufacturing   Co.,    Oakficld.   Wis. 
The   word   Mason   inside   an   oval — rubber   and    fabric   or   rubber 
composition  tires  and  tubes.     The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent.  O. 

114,876.  Representation  of  bust  of  a  Vyking  and  the  letters  Yking 
within  the  letter  V,  all  superimposed  on  a  tire — rubber 
tires.  The  Combination  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bloom- 
field,   N.   J. 

115,259.  The  word  Duepab  between  parallel  lines  of  stenciled  dashes- 
stitched  and  impregnated  canvass  belting.  The  Rossendale- 
Reddaway   Belting  &   Hose  Co,  Newark,   N.  J. 

116,127.  The  word  Crescent  within  a  crescent— fountain  pens.  The 
Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

116,141.  The  word  Shaler  within  a  conventionalized  rectangle — vul- 
canizers.     C.   A.   Shaler  Co.,  Waupun,  Wis. 

116,668.     The  word   Flexo— garters,   etc.      A.    Stein   &   Co.,    Chicago,   111. 

117,449.  The  word  Vadacol  on  a  scroll— rubber  tires.  The  Dry  Climate 
Tire   Manufacturing   Co.,   Arvada,   Colo. 

117,904.  Representations  of  hack  view  of  body  of  pugilist  within  a  tire, 
both  behind  the  word  Resisto  within  a  rectangle^suspen- 
ders,  belts,  garters,   etc.     Joseph   Silberman,   Baltimore,    Md. 

118,041.  The  word  Imperial— mechanical  rubber  goods.  Boston  Belt- 
ing Corp.,   Boston,   Mass. 

118,108.  The  words  Para  Bond  within  a  shaded  circle— tire  patches. 
Emco    Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc.,    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

118.447.  Representation    of   a   label   bearing   a   scroll,    a   reindeer   within 

concentric    circles,      and      corner      ornaments — elastic      webs. 
W.    Preston   &   Son,   Limited,   Leicester.   England. 

118.448.  The    word    Racine — rubber    and    fabric    tires.      Racine    Rubber 

Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

118,532.  The  words  Dri-Ped  within  a  diamond— rubber,  fabric,  leather 
and  combination  shoes,  boots,  slippers,  and  weltings,  William 
Walker    &    Sons,    Limited,    Bolton,    England. 

118,631.  The  words  American  Akron  so  combined  that  the  A  and  N 
form  the  first  and  last  letters  of  both  words— pneumatic 
'and  rubber  tires,  inner  tubes,  patches,  reliners,  tire  boots 
and  flaps,  pneumatic  rubber  bags  for  making  repairs,  valve 
pads   and   retread   bands.      The   American    Rubber   and   Tire 


119,487. 
119,508. 

119,746. 
119,829. 
120,052. 
120,077. 
120,137. 
120.228. 
120.453. 
120,477. 

120,731. 
121,101. 
121,104. 


121,377. 
121,481. 


The    words    "Let    the    Tire    Breathe"— tire-ventilating   valves. 

Thomas  Colden  McEwen,   Belleville,  N.  J. 
The    words   Foamite    Firefoam    arranged   over   one    another    so 

that  the  letter  F  begins  both   words — hand-operated  portable 

and    stationary    fire    extinguishers.      Foamite    Firefoam    Co., 

New  York   City. 
The  word  Roamer — rubber  tires  and  tubes.     The  National  Tire 

&    Rubber    Co.,    East   Palestine,    O. 
The    words    Goodyear    Triangle — weekly    house    organ.      The 


Rubber 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

25,326. 

ISSUED   OCTOBEB   16,    1919, 

for   tires.      W.    W.    McRae.    Waikari. 
Z. 

,   North   Canter- 

ISUED    OCTOBEB    80,    1919, 

25,357. 

)ot    and    leg    connected   by    piece    of 
>int.      T.   Wyllie,   Kershaw's   Engineeri 

rubber    forming 
ng  Works,  Nel- 

25,401. 

25,403. 

119,296.     The 


ton,  N.  J. 


tubes.     Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Tr^ 


389,310. 
389.616. 


390.110. 
390,111. 
390,112. 
302,104. 

,192.385. 
393.190. 


Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Akron, 

The  words   Doe   Boy — rubber   heels.     Granger   'Vacuu 
Heel  Co.,   Cleveland,  O. 

The  word  Resevo — fountain  pens.  A  A.  Waterman  &  Co., 
Chicago,   111. 

The  word  "Trex — tire-removing  tools.  Trexler  Rim  Compressor 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  word  Uzold— rubber  tires.  The  Uzold  Tire  &  Rim  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

The  words  Tom  Brown — rubber  and  rubber  and  leather  shoes, 
etc.      Filene's    Sons    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

The  word  Corona  within  a  double-outlined  diamond-inner  tubes, 
tires,  and  rubber  packing.  Corona  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co. 
(now  by  change  of  name  Corona  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.),  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . . 

The  word  Cherub — waterproof  diaper  covers.  The  Warner 
Bros.,  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  words  Am-er-nat — rubber  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  American- 
National   Shoe  &  Leather   Corp.,   New   York   Citv. 

Representation  of  an  Indian's  head  abM«  the  words  Am-Er-Nat, 
within  the  outline  of  an  arrow-head^rubber  boots  and  shoes, 
etc.  .Nmericar.-National  Shoe  &  Leather  Corp.,  New  York 
City. 

Representation  of  a  girl's  head  with  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  held 
between  the  lips  and  the  words  "(jets  It"  above  the  head — 
chewing    gum.      David    Millhauser.      New   York    City. 

The  word  Saco-ruhbe'ss.  etc.  T.  G.  Asav  Co..  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia.   Pa. 

The  words  Dri-Bov— raincoats.  New  York  Mackintosh  Cloth- 
ing Co.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

The  words  Dri-Girl— raincoats.  New  York  Mackintosh  Cloth- 
ing Co..   Mamaroneck.   N.  Y. 

The  words  Anti-Pyre — chewing  Gum.  George  W.  Todd,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

The  word  Condensite — phenol-methylene  liquid,  semi-solid  and 
solid  plastic  compounds.  Condensite  Co.  of  America,  Bloom- 
field,  N.   J.,  U.   S.   A. 

Representation  of  Mephisto  head  on  background  formed  by  the 
letters  "AB" — insulated  cables,  etc.  American  Bosch  Mag- 
neto  Corp.,    Brightwood,    Springfield,   Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 

Representation  of  a  booted  swastika — rubber  soles  or  pads  for 
heels.  The  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  The 
Electric  Cable  &  Rubber  Works,  Bank  Quay,  Warrington, 
Lancaster,  England. 

The  word  Defiance — all  kinds  of  rubber  goods.  Van  der  Linde 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,   Ont. 

The  initials  "A.  H."  in  heavy  block  letters  contacting  and 
united  by  a  bar  forming  the  cross  arms  of  both  "A  and 
"H"  and  extending  in  both  directions  beyond  the  initials — 
rubber  and  other  kinds  of  tires,  soft  rubber  goods,  druggists': 
sundries,  foot-ball  bladders,  etc.  Ames  Holden  Tire  Co., 
Limited.  Montreal.  Oue. 

The  initials  "A.  H.  M.".  the  "A"  contacting  with  the  "H" 
and  contiguous  legs  of  the  "H"  and  "M"  merged  in  a  single 
leg,  the  initials  being  united  by  an  arm  forming  the  cross 
arms  of  both  "A"  and  **H"  and  extending  in  both  directions 
beyond  the  initials— rubber  and  other  kinds  of  tires,  soft 
rubber  goods,  druggists'  sundries,  foot-ball  bladders,  etc. 
.^mes    Holden    Tire    Co.,    Limited.    Montreal,    Que. 

The  initials  "A.  H.  M."  and  the  word  "System,"  the  letter  "A" 
contacting  with  the  "H"  and  the  contiguous  legs  of  the 
"H"  and  "M"  merged  in  a  single  leg,  and  the  initials  and 
the  word  "System"  being  inclosed  in  a  circle 
black  background — rubber  and  other  goods. 
McCready,  Limited,   Montreal,  Que. 

The  word  Philco — battery  separators  or  retainers  of  rubber. 
Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Representation  of  a  winged  foot  dividing  the  word  Goodyear — 
goods  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not  in  classes  other  than 
No.  40.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O., 
U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Marks  &  Clerk,  57-58  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,    London,    W.C.2.) 

The  word  Regent — elastic  garters,  sleeve  bands,  hat  cords, 
etc.  W.  J.  Adams  &  Co.,  copartnership,  20  Mount  street, 
Manchester. 

The  word  Foamite — fire  extinguishing  apparatus.  MacAndrews 
&  Forbes,  Limited.  2  Broad  street  Place,  London.  E.   C.  2. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  initials  C.  L.  &  S.  and  the 
words  Charleson  Series  Subebony  Ware — toilet  receptacles, 
glove  stretchers,  handles  of  buttonhooks,  etc.,  of  vulcanite. 
C.  and  L.  C.  Lane,  copartners,  58  Corporation  street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  words  Foamite  Firefoam — fire  extinguishing  apparatus. 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  Limited,  2  Broad  street  Place,  Lon- 
don,  E.   C.  2. 

The  words  Foamite  Firefoam — fire  extinguishing  systems  and 
plant.  MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  Limited,  2  Broad  street  Place, 
London,    E.   C.   2. 

The  words  Foamite  Firefoam — fire  extinguishing  compounds. 
MacAndrews  &  Forbes,  Limited,  2  Broad  street  Place,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  2. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  a  lion  above  a  pile  of  tires 
and  the  words  North  British  Clincher  Motor  Tyres — 
rubber  tires.  The  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Castle 
Mills,   Fountainbridge,  Edinburgh.   Scotland. 

Representation  of  a  signature  E.  I.  M,  Gayfer — sanitary  belts. 
E.  I.  M.  Gayfer,  11  Green  street.  Charing  Cross  Road,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  2. 

The  word  Hermetic — brake  blocks,  driving  belts,  and  matting 
of  rubber  or  similar  materials.  The  Self-Sealing  Rubber 
Co..  Limited,  Ryland  .street,  Birmingham,  Warwickshire. 
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3')3,191.     The  word  Hermetic — French  chalk  and  dressing  for  improving 
the  appearance  of  tires  and  other  rubber  articles.     The  Seli^ 


393,338.     The 


393,611. 


ppearance  ot  tires  and  other  rubber  articles.  The  Self 
Sealing  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Ryland  street,  Birmingham. 

d  FixACRiFS — rubber  heels.  J.  Giraud,  96  rue  de 
Rivoli,  Paris,  France.  (Care  of  Marks  &  Clerk,  57-58  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  London,  VV.  C.  2.) 

c  word  Flapper — rubber  sponges,  etc.  G.  W.  Beldham, 
Boston  Lodge,  Windmill  Road,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 
393,940.  Representations  of  a  label  with  a  checkered  border  bearing 
within  a  circle  the  picture  of  a  light-house  and  rocks; 
against  this  as  background  the  figure  of  a  man  putting 
on  a  raincoat:  the  the  words  Dryco  Raincoats  kor  Father 
AND  Son,  for  Rain  or  Shine.  Barnetts  the  Coat  House— 
raincoats.     Mark  Barnett,  trading  as   Barnetts,  24   Scotland 


will  be  subject  to  whatever  modification  the  said  regulations  may 
prescribe. 

Application  for  registration  at  Shanghai  must  still  be  made 
through  the  American  consulate-general,  and,  to  avoid  delay  and 
exchange  complications,  should,  in  every  case,  be  accompanied 
by  a  remittance  of  Mexican  $7.50,  payable  to  the  commissioner  of 
customs,  Shanghai.— "The  Official  Gazette." 


393,971. 


SocietC"    Generate    des 
Jitaonsscments    licrgougnani,    s    Boulevard    Berthelot,    Cler- 
mont-Ferrand,   Puy    de    Dome,    France.      (Care    of    Marks    & 
Clerk,  57-58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.  C.  2.) 
The    word    Flexor— rubbsr    tires.      The    Uunlop    Rubber    Co., 

Limited,  150-152,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
The    word    Fibraz — vulcanizing    compounds    for    repairing   tires. 
Harvey    Frost  &   Co.,   Limited,   148-150   Great   Portland   St., 
London,  W.   I. 


15,816.     The  _  _     

Solomon  Harry  Goldber: 
U.   S.   A. 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


^0.54 


54.070. 
54,090. 
54,109. 

54,114. 
54,120. 


Barberton — both   in   Ohio. 
Tire  casing.     Patented  November  ■ 

Dickinson,   New    York  City. 
Tire.      Patented    November    4,    1! 

Hoffman,   Akron,   O. 
Surf    rider.      Patented    Novembei 


1919.    Term  14  year: 
>.      Term    14    years. 


F. 


9.      Term    Syi     years. 
Angeles,   assignors  to 

-  --.  o— both  in  California. 

Tire.      Patented    November    4,    1919.      Term    14    years.      C.    L. 

Moody  and  T.  Midgley,  Springfield.  Mass. 
Tire.  Patented  November  4,  1919.  Term  7  years.  E.  S. 
Phillips,  assignor  to  The  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Tire.  Patented  November  4,  1919.  Term  7  years.  E.  S. 
Phillips,  assignor  to  The  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


COTTON   NOTES. 

SUOCESSrVL  PLANTING  IN  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

THE  SYSTEMATIC  ENDEAVOR  tn  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  into  the  Belgian  Congo  seems  to  have  succeeded.  In 
1912  the  matter  was  put  in  charge  of  an  American  cotton  specialist 
named  Fisher,  whose  first  experiments  in  the  Lower  Congo  re- 
gion failed  because  of  irregular  rains.  In  1915  Nyangwe,  a  region 
in  Manyema,  where  the  climate  is  more  settled  and  rain  is  more 
abundant,  was  planted  to  the  extent  of  55  acres,  which  were 
increased  to  about  3,600  acres  by  1919. 

Satisfactory  results  were  also  obtained  in  the  Sankurke  and 
Kassai  regions,  where  about  as  many  more  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation, which  means  a  yield  of  600  or  700  tons  of  cotton.  The 
Welle  region,  where  the  climate  is  suitable  and  the  natives  are 
industrious,  will  be  tried  next.  American  ginning  machinery  has 
been  imported  and  has  been  set  up  at  Kibombo  and  Lusambo,  the 
collecting  points.  The  Congo  cotton  sold  in  Liverpool  has  been 
graded  as  middling  and  good  middling.  The  first  lots  of  Congo 
cotton  that  reached  Antwerp  after  the  armistice  sold  well;  the 
latest  cargo  brought  5,900  piculs,  or  $11.40  a  ton. 

COLOMBIA    COTTON. 

Cotton  raising  is  neglected  in  Colombia,  although  what  is 
grown  under  unfavorable  circumstances  is  very  fine,  and  of  long 
staple.  It  is  planted  without  previous  preparation  of  the  soil 
except    cutting    down    and    burning    off    the    brush ;    weeds    are 
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4    years. 
F.    Goodr 


54.153.      Tire 


Tire.      Patented    November    4,    1919. 

Pierson.    Akron,    O.,    assignor 

New  York  City. 
Tire.      Patented    November    4,    1919.      Term    14    years.      R.    M. 

Pierson,    Akron.    O.,    assignor   to    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co., 

New  York  City. 
Tire.      Patented    November    4,    1919.      Term    14    years.      R.    M. 

Piers., n,    Akron,    O.,    assignor    to    The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co., 

Tire  irea.l'    P.-itcriud  November  4,  1919.     Term  14  years.     H.  1-. 

Stan^burv  im.l  I.  I'.  Davis,  Scranton,  Pa. 

nted    November    4,    1919.      Term    14    vears. 

U.    L.    Weaver,   assignor   to   The   Star  Rubber  Co.— both   of 

Akron,  O. 
Tire    tread.       Patented    November    11,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

C.  A.   Swinehart,  assignor  to  The  Victor  Rubbber  Co.— both 

of  Springfield,  O. 
Tire    tread.       Patented    November    11,     1919.      Term     14    vears. 

R.    H.    Syfers,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Non-skid   tire.      Patented    November   18,    1919.      Term    14    vears. 
to  The   Black   Hawk   Tire  it   Rubber 


P.  I.  Anderson,  assignor  to  Th 
Co.— both   of  Des   Moines,   la. 


1.665.   Rubber 


54,123    54,124    54,143    54,153      54,185     54,186     54,193 

chopped  out  with  machetes.  It  needs  to  be  replanted  only  once 
in  five  years  and  the  yield  is  about  400  pounds  an  acre  the  first 
year  and  800  pounds  an  acre  after  that. 

In  1914  Colombian  cotton  sold  for  24  cents  in  Liverpool;  the 
output  was  789,390  pounds.  In  1917  Colombian  cotton  worth 
$23,777  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  At  present  not  enough 
is  raised  to  supply  the  local  demand  and  cotton  has  to  be  im- 
ported. 

COTTON  SINCE  THE  WAE. 
Comparisons  between  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
in  1914  and  in  1918,  show  a  decline  in  acreage  and  production 
but  an  increase  in  value.  In  1914  the  number  of  acres  planted 
was  36,832,000,  which  produced  16,135,000  bales  of  cotton,  valued 
on  the  plantation  at  $549,036,000;  in  1918  the  acres  were  35,890,000, 
bearing  11,700,000  bales,  valued  at  $1,616,207,000.  The  price  of 
cotton  at  the  plantation  on  December  1  was  6.8  cents  per  pound 
in  1914;  in  1918  it  was  27.6  cents  per  pound. 


FEE   FOR  TEMPORARY  FILING  OF  TRADE-MARKS  AND   PATENTS 
IN  CHINA. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  inspector-general  of 
Chinese  customs,  a  fee  of  Haikwan  taels  5.00  will,  from  August 
1,  1919,  be  charged  for  each  trade-mark  or  patent  filed  for  pro- 
visional registration  at  the  branch  office  of  the  trade-marks 
bureau  at  Shanghai. 

When  fees  are  remitted  by  persons  living  in  foreign  countries, 
Mexican  $7.50  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  Haikwan 
taels  5.00.  This  fee  will  be  payable  until  the  regulations  for  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  and  patents  come  into  force,  when  it 


EGYPTIAN    COTTON    CROP    1919-1S20. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  for  1919-1920  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000  cantars  of  99  pounds,  or  5,940,000  pounds,  according  to 
Consul  Garrels  of  .Alexandria.  The  crop  for  the  financial  year 
ended  August  31,  1919,  was  5,927,460  cantars,  of  which  443,000 
cantars  remained  on  hand  on  that  date.  The  exports,  in  Egyp- 
tian bales  of  750  pounds,  amounted  to  718,309  bales,  of  which 
459,744  bales  went  to  England,  95,262  to  the  United  States, 
78,487  to  France,  49,328  to  Italy,  22,160  to  Japan,  10,436  to  Spain, 
2,602  to  Greece  and  Syria,  250  to  Portugal  and  10  bales  to  the 
Dutch   East   Indies. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  cRtJDE  RUBBER  MARKET  has  shown  a  slow  but  Steady  ad- 
vance throughout  the  month  and  was  very  firm  in  the  last 
week  of  December  so  that  the  year  ends  with  prices  at  the  high- 
est point  they  have  shown  in  some  months.  While  the  demand 
continues,  the  steadiness  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  firm  handling 
of  the  Singapore  and  London  markets.  The  excessive  stock 
in  the  East,  if  it  existed,  has  not  been  poured  upon  the  market ; 
the  American  demand,  which  was  put  at  300,000  tons  or  more, 
will  be  -net  by  the  importation  of  not  more  than  250,000  tons 
for  1919. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  begin- 
ning and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations : 

Plantations.  December  2,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  53  cents, 
futures  53@53^  cents.  December  31,  spot  S4J4@5S  cents,  futures 
55  cents.    July-December.  55;4  cents. 

December  2,  Ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  S2J^@S3  cents,  futures 
52'/^@S3  cents.  December  31,  spot  54J4@55  cents,  futures  S4J4@ 
55  cents. 

December  2,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot  51  cents,  futures  51  cents. 
December  31,  spot  S3@S3^  cents,  futures  53@53j/$  cents. 

December  2,  clear  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  47  cents,  futures  MVz 
cents.     December  31,  spot  48-):+@49  cents,  futures  48|4@49  cents. 

December  2,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  42'/i@43  cents,  fu- 
tures 42^  cents.  December  31,  spot,  43^^  cents,  futures  42J/2 
cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  December  2,  spot  prices 
upriver  fine  49  cents,  islands  fine  48  cents,  upriver  coarse  36  cents, 
islands  coarse  22  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22(a23  cents,  Caucho  ball 
35  cents.  December  31,  upriver  fine  49  cents,  islands  fine  46J4 
cents,  upriver  coarse  36^  cents,  islands  coarse  22  cents,  Cameta 
coarse  23j^  cents,  caucho  ball  35^<  cents. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago.  one  month  ago  and  on  December  31.  the  current  date  : 


PLANTATION  HEVEA—  '   1919. 

First  latex  crepe $0.54  @ 

.■Vmber  crepe  No.  1 48  @ 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 47  (3i 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 46  @ 

.Amber  crepe  No.  4 45  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

clean    45  & 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky...     .40  (S 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 35  (? 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard  quality    ,52  ^ 

Smoked  sheets,  plain,  stand- 
ard quality    '1  (S 

Unsmoked     sheet,     standard 

quality    -I')  rti 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 i."^  (o 

Colombo    scrap    No.    2 .^6  Ctt 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    i      -36  ®.37 

.Assam  onions 44  0.45 

Penang  block  scrap 38  @.42 

PONTIANAK — 

Banjermassin    14"^  (g 

Palembane    MJiffl 

Pressed    block    \9,Vi<>> 

Sarawak f» 

SOUTH  AMEEICAN— 
PAEaS— 

Upriver  fine 61      O 

Upriver   medium 55     @ 

(Jpriver  coarse 35J^(ff 

Upriver  weak,  fine 51      ^ 

Islands,   fine   52     @ 

Islands,   medium    45     ® 

Islands,  coarse 23V5® 


December  1 
1919. 

December 
1919. 

$0.52Ji(S- 
%     % 
■%     1 

f.      % 
.49     @ 

.47     (S^ 
.45      (9 
.43      & 

.49     @ 
.45     @ 
.43!^@ 

.57M@ 

.55     @ 

ember  1, 
1919. 

December  31, 
I9I9. 

ig  1 

.24     @.2S 

II  1.1? 

.29/,  @ 
.34H@ 

.34 

@.34J/2 

.34J^@.3S 

•  34>4@.3S 

Vi 

.32 

@.3254 

.32     0.33 

.23     @ 
.28     @ 

.28 

@ 

.,18 

@ 

.38     O 

@ 

.18 

1 

■•«     1 

..17 

@ 

.37     (a 

® 

@ 

@.38 

(3 

A.i 

.40     @ 

A?. 

@ 

.40     (3 

.42 

@ 

.40    ■@ 

.25 

@ 

.27 'Am 

@ 

.36     @ 
.40     O 
AT/2@A» 
.47     (3.48 
.22      (i?.23 


1919. 

Cameta,    coarse 24  @ 

Madeira,   fine    56  @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 56  dp 

Peruvian  fine    55  ^ 

Tapajos  fine    ® 

CAUCHO — 

Lower   caucho    ball 34  @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 35  @ 

MAXK'OBAS— 

Ceara  negro   heads 35  @ 

Ceara    scrap    35  @ 

Manitoba  (30%  guarantee)  @ 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap 37  @ 

Esmeralda   sausage 36  ia.36Vi 

Central  scrap    35J4@.36 

Central    scrap    and    strip...     .33  @.3Sy, 

Central   wet  sheet   @ 

Cuayule    (20%    guarantee) . .    .26  @.27 

Guavule,  washed  and  dried..  @ 

m 

AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,    prime 28  @ 

Bcnguela,  extra  No.   1.  28%    .33  @ 

Benguela   No.   2,   32H% 29  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper. . .     .48  @ 

Congo   prime,   red  upper 48  @ 

Kassai  black 48  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball 55  (gi 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  @ 

Conakry    niggers    51  @ 

Massai   sheets  and   strings..  @ 

OUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta     Siak      23  @.24 

Red    Macassar 2.90  @2.95 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad,    Bolivar 69  @.70 

Colombia    58  (9.59 

Panama     57  @.58 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

There  has  been  only  moderate  activity  in  the  reclaimed  rubber 
market  during  December.  Prices  are  firm  with  upward  ten- 
dency, and  reclaimers  are  anticipating  renewed  activity  following 
the  first  of  the  vear  inventory  period. 

NEW    YORK    aUOTATIONS. 

December   29.    1919. 
Prices  subject  to   change  without  notice. 
Standard    reclaims: 

Floating     JO     f  -35 

Friction     25      @  .35 

Mechanical    1I'/S@  .12J^ 

Red     llKaP  .12K 

Shoe    15!4@  .15^ 

Tires,    auto    15f^@  .17 

truck     12      @  .13 

White     22     @  .25 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

November. 

1919.*  1918.  1917. 

PLANTATIONS: 

.Mlocated  and  Free. 
First     latex    crepe...   $0.54!^®     .53       $0.63     @     .41       $0.64     @     .57 
Smoked    sheet    ribbed       .54     (S     .52  .61 '/^@     .46  .62     @     .55^ 

FASAS: 

Upriver,   fine 52     @  .49  .68  @  .SJYi  .63     @  .55 

Upriver,     coarse 35     @  .34;/;  .40  ^  .31  .44^@  .47 

Islands,  fine 48^  (9i  .48  .59  @  .44  .49     @  .45 

Islands,   coarse 23'A<S  .21  <^  .27  df  .21'/.  .27>i^  .25 

Cameta    23     13  .23  .2S  (3  .21  .2TA<$  .25 

•Figiired  onlv  to  November  28.  1919. 

December. 

.Allocated  and  Free. 

PLANTATIONS:                               1919.*  1918                              1917. 

l-irst  latrx  crepe $0.55     @$0.51  $0.58     (3$0.54         $0.59     @$O.S254 

Sn,,ik,-,1  5hcct  ribbed     .55      @     .51  .56     «r      .52  .58     (3     .50 

PARAS: 

Upriver  fine 49     @     .47  .66     @     .62  .62     @     .57 

Upriver    coar.se 36J^@     .35  39^5(3     .KVi  A2     @     .37 

Islands   fine '\S%@     ASH  .57     @     .53  -SI     @      ^^ 

Islhnds.    course 22      (3     .21  .25     (&     .24!4  .26'/(S      .241.^ 

Cameta    23;4@     .23  .26     I9     .25  .2«54@     .24'A 

n^ured  to  December  31.  1919. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In    regard    to    the    financial    situation.    .Mbert    B.    Beers,    broker    in    < 
rubber    and    commercial    paper.    No.    68    William    street.    New    York 
advises  as  follows:  .        ,^ 

"The  demand  for  commercial  paper  during  December  has  been 
limited,  and  almost  entirely  from  out-oftown  banks,  the  best  rubber  n 
being  taken  at  6  per  cent  to  6^  per  cent,  and  those  not  so  well  ki 
6yi  per  cent,  rates  being  very  firm  the  last  half  of  the  month. 


SINGAPORE    RUBBER    REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report   [November  6,   1919]: 

The  usual  weekly  rubber  auctions  which  opened  on  Wednesday  were 
marked  by  a  good  demand  for  all  grades  which  continued  throughout  the 
sales.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  at  up  to  97  cents,  showing  an  advance  on  last 
week  of  IK  cents.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  realized  up  to  97^5  cents  or  1 
cent  belter  than  last  auction. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  sales  was  the  demand  for  lower  grades 
(particularlv  line  brown  ircpc)    which  were  2^   to  5  cents  up  on  the  week. 

Out  of  1,072  tons  catalogd  918  tons  were  offered  and  683  tons  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values:  ^     .     , 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore,  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.'  London. 

Sheet,  (>ne  ribbed  smoked 94c       @     9754c  2/  AH     @     2/  5J4 

Sheet,   Kood   ribbed  SMiokcd 8/  @     93^  Z/  2^4      (..'      .'/   4h 

Crepe,  fine  pale 95v;     @     97  2/  S}^     @     2/  6H 

Crepe,   good  pale S6y,     @     93  2/3ii     @     2/5 

Crepe,   fine   brown 75  @     83  2/  @     2/  2'A 

Crepe,  good  brown 69         @     75  1/1054     @     2/ 

Crepe,  dark  64         @     71  1/  8J<     @     1/lOM 

Crepe,  bark 61         @     6554  1/8         @      1/954 

iQuoted  in  S.   S.  Currency— $1  =  $0,567. 

FEDERATED   MALAY   STATES   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

It  is  reported  by  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports 
of  plantation  rubt>er  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of 
October  amounted  to  8,381  tons,  compared  with  9,841  tons  in  September 
and  5,901  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  total  exports 
tor  ten  months  of  the  present  year  were  88.205  tons,  against  64,043  tons  in 
1918  and  65,927  tons  in  1917.  Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics; 
1917.  1918.  1919. 

January     tons     5,995  7,588  7,163 

February    7,250  6,820  10.809 

March    7,088  7,709  10,679 

April    5,955  7,428  7,664 

May   7,179  5,851  7,308 

June     6,009  5,161  7,094 

July     5,798  5,706  8,640 

August    6,487  5,291  10,626 

September    7,087  6,588  9,841 

October   7,079  5,901  8,381 

Totals    65,927  64,043  88,205 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  plantation  rub- 
ber from  the  Strait  Settlement  ports  in  the  month  of  October  as  8,338  tons 
as  against  10,476  tons  in  September  and  3,260  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  total  exports  for  ten  months  of  the  present  year 
aggregate  118,290  tons,  compared  with  54,876  tons  in  1918  and  61.034  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  in    1917.     Appended  are   the  comparative  sta- 


Au-ust 
Septembc 


Totals 61,034 

(Transhipments  amounted  to  832  tons.) 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

.Ions     3,562 

4,302 

14,404 

....     6,495 

....     8,299 

8,858 

20,908 

....      6,103 

6,584 

10,848 

.  .  . .     6,282 

13,587 

15.845 

....     8,775 

6,515 

....      7,351 

....      3,786 

1,249 

8,933 

....      5,679 

6,209 

. . .  .      4,702 

3,260 

BATAVIA    RUBBER   MARKET. 

HERMANS.  MARSMAN  &  CO.,  Batavia,  report  [September  ISOctober 
15,  1919]: 

The  market  opened  with  small  demand  for  first  crepe  and  smoked  sheets 
and  more   demand    for  the   lower  grades.      During  the  month   under   review 

was    done.      The    market    closed    firm    with    a    fair    demand  for    all    grades, 
especially  for  prompt  deliveries.     The  quotations  are; 

In  Batavia  Equivalent 

Per  54-kilo.'  Per  54-kilo  in 

Guilders.  U.  S.  Currency. 

Fine  pale  crepe 1  33  $0,532 

First  pale  crepe 1.32  0.528 

Prime    smoked    sheets 1.3_'"..  (J. 330 

•Quoted  per  54-kilo  (1.1  pounds)  in  Dutch  Indian  guilders  ($0.40). 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

(UUSAK  &  CO.,  .Antwerp,  report  [December  12,  1919]: 
The  market  for  the  past  three  weeks  has  been  very  steady,  with  slightly 
rising  prices.  Dealings  have  been  larger  and  the  African  rubbers,  which 
had  been  neglected  hitherto,  are  again  attracting  serious  interest.  The 
sales  last  week  amounted  to  224  tons,  and  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  port 
of  .Antwerp  was  about  925  tons.  Some  of  the  prices  obtained  were:  Congo 
Kassai  red  3.90  francs  to  5.50  francs  per  kilogram,  according  to  quality; 
upper  Congo  Kutanga.  5  francs;  upper  Congo  ordinary  red.  4.80  francs; 
upper  Congo  ordinary  black,  6  francs;  upper  Congo  equateur,  5.25  francs. 
The  Congo  plantation  Hez'ca  rubber  fetched  9.70  francs  for  smoked  sheets, 
and   9.10  for  biscuits. 


AMSTERDAM   UABKET   REPORT. 

TOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN 
The  still  decreasing  rate 
uence    on   the   market   and 


Amsterdam,  report  [December  12,  1919]: 
)f  exchange  of  the  £  had  an  unfavorable 
the   tendency    was   consequently   dull   and    V( 


During  this  week  the  turnover  and  demand 
London  market  closed  somewhat  firmer,  this  has 
quotations,  and  buyers  are  not  inclined  to  pay 
-standard    crepe. 


small,  and  through  the 
affected  the  Amsterdam 
e  than  f.  1.  35   for  spot 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FROM  BELAWAN  (DELI).  SUMATRA. 


Au 

gust. 

E^^IS'. 

1918. 

3,06'7;636 

6,2lY,529 
132,328 

10,966,628 
317,654 

21,236,221 

Months 
lugust  31. 

""u^^nf^'dtintdT^""'-:'::;; 

1918. 

::   4no;53i 
;'.  "47,3 13 

::  i,i'2y,926 

10,329 
..    1,586,098 

1919. 

L239.646 

538.281 

2,920,774 

1,507,283 
98,019 

6.083,602 

1919. 
-M  23,698 
6,862,747 

11,833;719 

330,756 

2,160 

405.514 

15,168,483 

United   States 

Canada    

British  India    

Japan     

Australia     

Singapore     

Totals,    pounds    .... 

37,054,966 

PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    JAVA. 

September. 


To   Holland— AiVm 

England     

iEi^'-:;;;;;;; 

1918. 

; : : ;  2oo',66« 

1919. 
582.000 
905.000 
39.000 
1,832,000 

Taoan 

11 000 

1  000 

^ht?  countries    ..-.•.■. 

126.000 

N'ine  Months 
Ended  September  30. 


1918. 


1919 


1.659.000  5.686,000 
2IS.0O0 

4,654.000  13,410,000 

3S4.OO0  245,000 

6.485.000  3,964,000 

667,000  180,000 

393,000  159,000 


Totals    822.000       3,869,000     14,212,000     25.422.000 


Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjong  Priok 

Samarang    

Soerabaya     


326,000 
'264,000 
590.000 


1.614,000   7.507,000  13.314.000 

85.000     125  000     430,000 
2,121,000   6,349.000  10.872,000 


3,820.000  13,981,000  24,616,000 


EXPORTS  OF   INDIA  RUBBER  FROM   PARA,   MANAOS  AND   IQUITOS  DURING  THE    MONTH    OF  SEPTEMBER,  1919. 


EXPORTERS. 


■  kilos 


145.973 
214.408 
91.049 
97,056 


NEW  TOEK. 


Stowell  &  Co 

J.    Marques    

Chamie  &  Koury  Co. 

General    Rubber    Co. 

Suarez.   Filho  &   Co. 

Alfredo  Valle  &  Co. 

Berringer    &    Co.... 

Ferreira,  Costa  &  Co 

Bitar     Irmaos 15.511 

Sundries     26.885 

From   Para    984,914 

From    Manaos     595.121 

From  Iquitos    17.762 

Totals   1,597,797 

(^Compiled  by  Slcwcll  5-  Co..  Pari,  Brazil.) 


Medium.  Coarse. 

12,422  20.617 

21.387  140,365 

14.104  30.643 

8,611  53,400 


51,238 

67,264 

152,400 

3,754 


36,690 

7,947 

660 

;   26.857 

9.420 

326.599 

233.200 

969 


20,827 
151.392 
580,596 
575.200 
3.082 


Totals. 
203,956 
368,228 
332,288 
211,738 
214,408 
150,421 
172,195 

65.140 

'191, '750 

1,974,594 

1,517.701 

21,813 


19,417 
65,817 
73,570 
37,854 


Total. 

ssUso 


Totals. 
203,956 


201.571 
172,195 
65,140 


2,093,708 

1,593,844 

79.111 


252,555     3,766.663 
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ANTWERP    RUBBER   ARRIVALS. 

Deceubee  3.     By  Ibe  steamer  AlbertvilU  from  the  Congo 

Bungj  &  Co.  (Grands    Lacs) hiios  5,482 

Bunge  &  Co.  (Belgika)     21,858 

Bunged;  Co.   (Comptoir    Commercial    Congolais) 1,959 

Bunge  &  Co 1.004 

Bungi  &  Co 3,475 

Societe  Coloniale  Anvcrsoisc  (S.  A.  B.) 6.436 

Others    22.050 

Total    kUos  62,264 


CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    NEW    YORK    AS 

STATED     BY     SHIPS'     MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Mixed 

Fine.     Medium.  Coarse.    Caucho.  Rubber. 

November  18.     By  the  S.  S.Byron,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  a 

Rodney    D.    Chipp 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 6,779     

F.  E.  Henderson  &  Co 137,500     

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

William   Schall   &  Co 

Poel    &    Kelly 

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore    

H.  .V  Astlett  &  Co...    13,600     7,000     

Paul  Bertuch   89,485      


November  20. 

Poel   &    Kelly 241,133 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

H.   A.   Aslett  &   Co...  101,000 

Hagemeyer    &    Brun 

Cowdrey   &   Co 

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore    

C.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc 

Lazard    Freres    

Paul    Eertuch     59,963 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc..   11,000 
Various    


fron 


and  Par; 


113,000       68,500' 


November  23.     By  the   ! 
Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc  . .    .  . 

November   26.      By   the 
America. 
Various    

December  1.     By  the  S. 
Poel   &   Kelly... 


S.   Eten,   from  Liver; 


S.    S.   Frankn 


from   Santa   Lu 


Alden 


Successors, 


General   Rubber   Co 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co...  78,300     21,500 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Socrates,  from  Pa 

Poel  &  Kelly 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co...     8,000     

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore     

General   Rubber  Co 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  42,412         1,705         6,674 


Totals. 

Pounds, 
nd  Para. 
28,911 
62,799 
20,600 
43,685 
33,450 

122,847 

57,304 
20,600 
89,485 
246,605 

308,833 
208,271 
292.000 
26,684 
11,467 

97.725 

7,295 
80,185 

180,639 
39,900 

880,729 


6,230 
99,800 
463,327 


1,500 


Var 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Michael,  fro 

W.   R.   Grace  &  Co 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co... 109,000     3 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc.   80,626     1 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co,  Inc 

Poel  &  Kelly 

General   Rubber  Co 

Gaston,      Williams      & 

Wigmore    

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 

F.R.Henderson    &  Co.  43,368     1 

Paul  Bertuch   2 

Ultramares  Corp 

December  12.  By  the  S.  S.  Ebro, 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  33.600     

December  13.  By  the  S.  S.  Salio, 
P.  D.  Campbell  &  Co 


35,652 


43,165 
56,070 
86,443 

230,065 

Iquitos,  Manaos  and  Para. 

10,912 

00       17,500     156,500 

59     109,983      246,400 

80,800 

250,201 

11,560 

121,865 


from  Valparaiso  and  MoUendo. 

22,400      56,000 

from  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
5,066 


November  24.     By  the  S. 


The     Goodyear 

Rubber  Co.  , 
Thornctt  &  Fchi 
Raw    Products 


PLANTATIONS. 


S.  Edgemont.  at  New  York. 
London  New  York 

London  New  York 


Co. 


November  24.     By  the  S. 
C.   C.  Trevanion   &   Co.. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co.. 

Poel    &     Kelly 

Aldens'   Successors,  Inc.. 
Fred  Stern  &  Co 

Nove.mbeh  24.     By  the  S. 
Various    


S.  City  of  Hankow,  at  New  York. 

Colombo  Seattle  182,340 

Colombo  New  York  179,200 

Colombo  New  York  145,600 


Colombo  Akron 

Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

S.  Adriatic,  at  New  York. 

Southampton  New  York 


180,000 
40,680 

184,770 
9,043 
67,200 


Shipment  Sliippcd 

from:                        to:  Pounds. 

November  24.     Hy  the  S.  S.  Etcn.  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Liverpool           New  York  67,200 

Thos.  A.   Desmond  &  Co.       Liverpool           New  York  18,720 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.       Liverpool           New  York  152,460 

Hood    Rubber    Co Liverpool           Watertown  45,720 

various    Liverpool           New  York  106,200 

November  24.     By  the  S.  S.   Yeboshi  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Thornett    &    Fehr Colombo             New  York  '  50,400 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo             New  York  115,175 

L    Littlepohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  134  400 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo             New  York  140,000 

^^"^'""s    Colombo             New  York  13,380 

November  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Seekonk,  at  New  York. 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  281,200 

Poel   &  Kelly Colombo             New  York  267,300 

United      States      Rubber 

Export  Co Colombo             New  York  43,200 

George  SPettinos Colombo             New  York  18,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  39.600 

'^i^'ous    Colombo             New  York  37,980 

November  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Edward  Luckenbach,  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc..       Rotterdam         New  York  78,400 

\  arious    Rotterdam         New  York  74,700 

November  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Samland.  at  New  York. 

Aldens'   Successors,  Inc..       Antwerp            New  York  59,569 

Poel   &    Kelly Antwerp             New  York  17,280 

Various     Antwerp              New  York  38,531 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Schiedyk,  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Soerabaya          New  York  168,000 
Java,    Holland  -  American 

Trading  Co Samarang           New  York  47,700 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co T'jongPriok      New  York  64,440 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co T'jongPriok      Akron  72,720 

Poel  &  Kelly T'jongPriok      New  York  165,780 

W.   Hammesfahr  &  Co. .       Telok  Belong    New  York  67,500 

Various     Soerabaya           New  York  58,500 

Various     T'jongPriok      New  York  120,180 

Various    Padang               New  York  7,020 

December  I.     By  the  S.  S.  Heinan  Maru,  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  11,200 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo             New  York  236.320 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co Colombo             Seattle  37,800 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  44,640 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo             New  York  78,400 

Various    Colombo             New  York  215,440 

December  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Kangaroo,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr Colombo             New  York  44,820 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co...       Colombo             Seattle  40.320 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo             New  York  46,260 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo             New  York  163,520 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Colombo             New  York  44,800 

December  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Maasdyk,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam          New  York  134,400 

Pablo  Hermanos Rotterdam          New  York  43,560 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Rotterdam          New  York  44,800 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..        Rotterdam          New  York  330.072 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.  ..        Rotterdam          New  York  70,500 

Various    118,248 

December  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Valacia,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  .        Liverpool            New  York  139,725 

Hood    Rubber    Co London                Watertown  84,578 

Meyer     &     Brown Liverpool            New  York  280,000 

Thornett  &  Fehr Rotterdam          New  York  3,420 

Paterson,  Simmons  &  Co.       Liverpool           New  York  97,740 

.Mdens'  Successors,  Inc. .       Liverpool           New  York  913,602 

T.    D.   Downing  &   Co...        Liverpool            New  York  36,360 

Poel   S:   Kelly Liverpool           New  York  384.120 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Liverpool            New  York  828,800 

Various     Rotterdam          New  York  160,740 

Various    Liverpool           New  York  554,195 

December  3.     By  the  S.  3.  Jacques  Cartier,  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly Havre                  New  York  59,400 

December  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Tregenna.  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo              New  York  100,800 

General  Rubber  Co Colombo              New  York  97,200 

December  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Langdon  Hall,  at  New  York. 

Pod  &  Kelley New  York  156,420 

Thomas  J.   Lipton,   Inc New  York  84,600 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc New  York  383.200 

United  States  Rubber  Co New  York       1,260,000 

Various     New  York  81,380 

December  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Rimouski,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool           New  York  694,800 

General     Rubber     Co Liverpool            New  York  34,920 

The   B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.       Liverpool           Akron.  Ohio  132,480 

Hood     Rubber     Co Liverpool           Watertown  32,220 

F.    R.    Henderson    &   Co.        Liverpool            New  York  56,000 

Thornett     &     Fehr Liverpool            New  York  1,260 

Varjous     Liverpool           New  York  270,180 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Zuiderdyk,  at  New  York. 

Poel     &    Kelly     Rotterdam          New  York  3,960 

Pablo    Hermanos     Rotterdam          New  York  2,880 

Meyer    &    Brown,     Inc..        Rotterdam          Neiv  York  78,400 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.        Rotterdam         New  York  8,861 

\'.Trfou3     Rotterdam          New  York  72,900 
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Shi 


biiippca 

from:                        to:  Pounds 

DECEMiitR  S.     ny  ihc  S.  S.  Lapland,  at  New  York. 

W.   R.   Grace  &   Co Soulliampton  New  York  28.980 

Deceuber  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Garoct,  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Soerabaya  New  York  33.600 

RutKer    Bleecker     Soerabaya  gew  \ork  130.140 

Poel    &    Kelly Soerabaya  NewVork  .'10,240 

The     Goodyear     Tii'e     &  ^,  n/in 

Rubber    Co Soerabaya  Akron  63,000 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  „,.         „  .  ,  ,,  ,.,.  ,nn 

Rubber     Co T  jonR  Priok  Akron  TT^J^^ 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  T  jonR  Pnok  New  York  114.500 

General  Rubber  Co T'jonK  Pnok  New  York  502,380 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc.  T'jonK  Pnok  New  York  33,120 

Ve^rnon  Metal  &  Produce  .^,.^^^^^.^^  jj^,,  York  12,060 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  T;jonK  Priok  New  York  27,720 

Chas.  T.  Wilson.  Inc....  T  jonR  Pnok  New  York-  69,120 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co....  T'jons  Pnok  Chicopee  FIs.     334,440 

^  Agent" Inc."'!'."" T'jonK  Priok  New  York  30,600 

Aldens"  Successors.  Inc..  TjjonR  Priok  New  York  27.000 

Catz  American  Co T  jone  Priok  New  York  70,740 

Rubber  TradinK  Co T  jonK  Pnok  New  York  26,880 

Various    T'jonK  Pnok  New  York  316,260 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Teenkai,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co SinRapore  New  York  ;i92.800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Sinnapore  New  York  896,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  New  Y'ork  89,100 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  254,160 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  69,300 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  325,440 

Poe     &    Kelly Deli  New  York  18.000 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  Singapore  Akron  188,820 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Penang  Akron  71,460 
Chas.    T.    Wilson   &    Co., 

Inc      Singapore  New  York  56,880 

Hood  Rubber  Co Deli  Watertown  22,500 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  ,,„„,„ 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  429,920 

'^R^,bferC^^J:^^.^  Den  Akron  52,200 

Dealers'  Co.,   Inc Singapore  New  York  141,120 

Raw  Products  Co Singapore  New  York  70,240 

^- Jc    ^°'.".'!°??..^.^°-:  Singapore  New  York  58,720 

Z.r.    Johnstone    &_Co..  ^^_.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

T.    A.    Desmond   &   Co..  Singapore  New  York  141,120 

Smith    &    Schipper Singapore  New  York  50,400 

''='i7e  '^.™=:".^^''.'.'."  Singapore  New  York  37,440 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  22.400 

Hadden     &     Co Singapore  New  York  57,600 

Gove  S:   French Singapore  New  York  80,100 

F.R     Henderson   &   Co.,  ^^^,  New  York  140,130 

Thornett  ■&    Fehr Deli  New  York  111,700 

Winter,   Ross   &   Co Singapore  New  York  5".8O0 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  246,400 
Swinehart    Tire    &    Rub- 

ber   Co Deh  Akron  59,040 

Balfour,     Williamson     &  _ 

Co Singapore  New  York  /  6,080 

Bo.ston     Insulated     Wire  _,.  .,      ,  ,  „„„ 

&    Cable    Co Singapore  Dorchester  1,800 

Various   .    Port  Swet'n'm  New  York  107.720 

Various                        ..       .  Penang  New  York  19,800 

Various  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. Deli  New  York  111.010 

Various   Singapore  New  Y'ork  42,340 

Various  Zamboango  New  York  16,740     4,719,440 

December  9.     By  the  S.  S.   Willaston.  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  London  New  York  1,154,931 

Chas.    T.    Wilson   &   Co.,  ,       ,  „       „    ,  ,„,„.„ 

Inc London  New  York  1,597,860 

Poel  &  Kelly London  New  Y'ork  52,740 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co London  Akron  19,800 

Thornett  &   Fehr London  New  York  l}?.??* 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York  ip.MO 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  London  New  York  128,000 

Various  London  New  York  3,350,991     6,536,022 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Noordam,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  33,600 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Rotterdam  New  York  4.789 

Pablo  Hermanos  Rotterdam  New  York  85.680 

Various  Rotterdam  New  York  178,709 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.   West  Wind,  at  New  York. 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  162,500 

Aldens'   Successors,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  92,980 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  10,080 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  212,800 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  97.920 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  1,379,520 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Penang  New  York  106,560 
Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  11,520 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...  Singapore  New  York  107,280 

Wilson.  Holgate  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  32,400 

Chas.    T.    Wilson   &   Co.,  ^.  ^.       ^    ,  „..:.„ 

Inc Singapore  New  York  215,640 


Shipped 

Total 

from: 

Pounds.       Total.. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.... 

Singapore 

Chic'p'e  Falls 

210.780 

H.-.dden)  &  Co 

New  York 

52,560 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.. 

Singapore 

New  York 

64.800 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co.. 

Rubber        Importers'        & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc 

Singapore 

1,468,949 

Singapore 

New  York 

522,720 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Singapore 

.\kron 

K„H,.T  (•„ 

IV, ■!    .V    K,  IK 

■|        \      1  ■•     •       •        ,■     1  . 

Akron 
New  York 
New  York 

40,400 
45,540 
13,500 
53,100 
60.480 

SlliK-ihu'c 

New  York 

57,600 

Singapore 

New  York 

336,000 

1';, ,..  ■      1 

478,800 

](■■.        1                     M    Co.. 

Singapore 

New  York 

96,480 

E(hv:M-.r   Mau'icr'\v"   Co.', 

Singapore 

Sncanore 

New  York 

342,540 

New  York 

95,940 

Singapore 

New  York 

91.800 

Various   

Singapore 

Various   

Penang 

New  York 

302,109     7,884,958 

302,778 


Decembes   12.     By  the  S.   S.  Michigan,  at  New  York; 
Edward    Maurer    &    Co., 

Inc London                New  York  246,960 

Thornett  S:  Fair London                New  York  478,260 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        London                New  York  56,120 

H.   P.   Winters  Co London                New  York  29.080 

Rubber  Trading  Co London                New  Y'ork  58,240        868,660 

December   16.     By  the  S.   S.   yerentia.  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc...        Liverpool            New  York  67,200 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co....        Liverpool            New  York  241.880 

Poel   &    Kcllv Liverpool            New  York  864,900 

Rubber   Trading   Co Liverpool            New  York  42,560 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Liverpool            New  York  11.200 

Various 64.080     1.291,820 

December   18.     By  the  S.  S.  Ct'fy  of  Benares,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Rangoon            Akron  56,700 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Rangoon              New  York  21,960 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Rangoon              New  York  211,140 

General   Rubber  Co Rangoon             New  York  226,080 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore            New  York  22,400 

Mever  &  Brown.  Inc Colombo              New  York  489,400 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Colombo              New  York  6,720 

Various    Rangoon             New  York  259,880     1,294,280 

BALATA. 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Allianca,  at  New  York. 

Piza,   Nephews  &  Co....       Cristobal            New  York  240               240 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.   Tivives,  at  New  York. 

G.    Amsinck  &   Co.,   Inc.       Cristobal            New  York  1.800            1,800 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Lezisa,  at  New  York. 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.        Cartagena          New  York  1,560            1,560 

Decemrer  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal            New  York  2.100 

J.    S.   Sembrada  &  Co...       Cristobal            New  York  3,450 

Hulbron,    Wolf    &    Co...        Cristobal             New  York  1,050             6,600 

Dece.mbek  -5.     By  the  S.   S.  Rimouski,  at  New  York 

'R.    &    J.    Dick,    Limited.        Liverpool            Passaic  30,500          30,500 

"  Figured  at  500  pounds  to  the  bale. 

December  S.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Gilboa,  at  New  York. 

G.    Amsinck    &   Co.,   Inc.        Cartagena           New  York  6,000            6,000 

December  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York. 

.\merican     Trading    Co..        Cristobal             New  York  5,100 

H.    Marquardt   &    Co Cristobal             New  York  10,050 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,    Inc.        Cristobal             New  York  3,750           18,900 

December  S.     By  the  S.  S.  Prins  Frederick  Hcndrick,  at  New  York. 

Wm.    Schall    &    Co Paramaribo        New  York  8,700 

Arkell   &    Douglas,    Inc..       Paramaribo        New  York  12,000          20,700 

December  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Berenice,  at  New  York. 

.\rkell   &    Douglas,    Inc..        Paramaribo        New  York  6,600 

William    Schall    &    Co...        Paramaribo        New  York  24,310 

Middleton    &    Co Demerara          New  York  90,500 

J.    P.    Watson Demerara           New  York  20,000 

Various    Demerara           New  York  22,000        163,410 

December  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  at  New  York. 

M.   A.    De   Leon  &   Co..       Cristobal            New  York  3,600            3,600 
CENIBALS. 

November  29.     By  the  S.   S.  Caracas,  at  New  York 

Scholtz  &  Co Venezuela          New  York  8,300 

Yglesias  &    Co Venezuela           New  York  700            9.000 

December   1.     By  the   S.   S.  Levisa.  at  New  York. 

Ultramares   Corp Cartagena          New  York  13.800 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cartagena          New  York  300          14.100 


Januarv  1,  1920.] 
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abber 


Chicle     (dutiable)     

Manufactured — dutiable: 
India  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
India     rubber     substitutes 


December  4      By  the  S.  S.   Colon,  at  New  York. 

Hetilbron.  Wolf  &  Co...  Cristobal  New  York  1.000 

tntramarcs  Corp Cristobal  New  York  4,000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.  Cristobal  New  York  7,200 

Pablo  Calvct  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  27,800 

Balfour,      Williamson      &  „       ,,    ,  ,  „„„ 

Co    Cristobal  New  York  5,000 

T.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co....  Cristobal  New  York  20,000 

Various   Cristobal  New  York  1,100 

December  5.     By  the  S    S.  Abangarc:.  at  New  York. 
R.  del  Castello Cristobal  New  York  1,100 

December  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Gilboa,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cartagena  New  York  100 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  San  Jacinto,  at  New  York. 
Border   Rubber   Co Havana  New  York  8,100 

December  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.   W.  C.  Goreas,  at  New  York. 
G.   Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York  3,120 

William  Schall  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  3,240 

Colombo  Overseas  Corp. .        Cristobal  New  York  15,720 

Various   Cristobal  New  York  120 

UANICOBA, 
December  1.     By  the  S.   S.  Ziniara,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Para  New  York  7,392 

FONTIANAK, 
December  8.     By  the  S.  S.   Teenkai,  at  New  York. 
Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc..        Singapore  New  York  120,600 

Kidder.    Peabody  &   Co..        Singapore  Boston  12,000 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Wind,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York         231,300 

Fred.   Stern   &  Co Singapore  New  York  65,700 

United      Malaysian      Co., 

Ltd Singapore  New  York         345,300 

Otto    Gross    Singapore  New  York  1,200 

AFEICANS. 

November  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Eton,  at  New  York. 
Various    Liverpool  New  York  1 1 ,300 

November  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Boutry,  at  New  York. 

Niger    Co.,    Ltd Dakar  New  York  690 

Alexander  Roberts  &  Co.       Dakar  New  York  44,000 

December   1.     By  the   S.   S.    Ila'tcras. 
Various    Marseilles  New  York  8,645 

December  1.     By  the  S.   S.  .S'juaii,  at  New  York. 
Henderson  &  Sons Hull  New  York  1,955 

December  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Saint  Andre,  at  New  York. 

Huth  &  Co Bordeaux  New  York         385,480 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co Bordeaux  New  York  27,127 

Rubber   Trading   Co Bordeaux  New  York  51,520 

Various     Bordeaux  New  York         110,607 

GTJTTA  PEECHA, 

November  26.     By  the  S.   S.  Boutry,  at  New  York. 

Niger  Co.,  Ltd Dakar  New  York  9,300 

GUTTA  SIAK. 

December  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Teenkai,  at  New  York. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  8.400 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Wind,  at  New  York. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  127,500 

GUTTAS, 

December  10.     By  the  S.  S.   West  Wind,  at  New  York. 
United      Malaysian     Co., 

Ltd Singapore  New  York  84,000 


OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
October. 


1918. 


1919. 


Pounds. 


Value.        Pounds,  Value, 


Netherlands    

Portugal    

United     Kingdom     ..  5,606 

Canada 496,308 

16,655 

269,884 

2,253,060 

9,520 

66,007 

9,970,526 

1,325,809 

808,336 


Central    America 

Mexico    

Brazil     

Peru     

Other  South  Americ 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch  East  Indies. 
Other 


$1,732 

202,027 

7,645 

107,913 

813,208 

2,285 

25,630 

3,927.055 

537,770 

311,201 


8,813,978 

66,374 

23,065 

8,216 

2,941,514 

68,988 

247,132 

23,773,158 

5,819,796 

636,165 


4,345,532 

27,179 

7,654 

2,417 

1,302,557 

19.576 

91,643 

9,702,603 

2,470,701 

279,639 


..15,221,711     $5,936,466     43,726,375  $18,729,651 


Balata    99,718 

Guayule     18,000 

Telutong   (Pontianak)    21,272 

Guttapercha    506,336 


Totals    645,326 

Rubber    scrap    520,784 

Totals, 


$46,430 
3,060 
1,906 
94,093 

$145,489 
28,767 


148,528  $84,588 

179,639  31,213 

2,530,053  381,577 

769,115  127,322 


3,627.335   $624,700 
1.235,953     82,903 


factured.  16,387,821  $6,110,722  48,589,663  $19,437,254 


450,840   $266,556 


$652,987 
$54,951 


EXPORTS    OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE. 


Man 


8,645 
1,955 


Automobile  tires^ 
All  other  tires'.. 
Scrap    and    old.  . . 

Reclaimed     

Belting,  hose  and 
Suspenders   and   g: 

Boots'    

Shoes!     

Druggists'  rubber 
Insulated  wire  an 
Other    rubber    mat 


Totals,    manufactured 

tain    pens    number         7,318 

EXPORTS    OF   FOREIGN 


$930,204 
29,661 
35,448 
41,130 


52,492 
525,031 
441,634 

$3,161,855 
4.309 


Jelutong 
Gutta  p 
Rubber 


$2,488,299 
147,373 

73,052 
105,831 
400,553 
202,814 

67,203 
490,094 
117,373 
487,444 
769,396 

$5,349,432 
41,885 


Totals, 

NUFACTURED 


factured   213,569   $104,781    645,942   $271,288 


8.400 
127,500 


Totals,    manufactured $6,428  $19,842 

Chicle 2,277  $1,480 

EXPORTS     OF     RUBBER     GOODS     TO     NON-CONTIGUOUS     TERRITORIES 
OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

Manufactured— 


CRUDE  RUBBER  ARRIVALS  AT  PAapIC  PORTS  AS  REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 
{Figured  180  pounds  net  to  the  bale  or  case.) 


Pounds.     Totals. 


Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots  and  shots.  ..  .pairs 
Other     rubber     goods 

Totals     

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Automobile  tires 


November  24.     By  the  S.   S.  Shinyo  Maru. 
Rubber    Trading    Co..   Singapore     San  Fran.     New  York 
F.  R.  Henderson   &  Co.  Singapore     San  Fran.     New  York 

December  3.     By  the  S.   S.  Protesilaus. 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co Singapore     Seattle  Seattle 

F.  R.  Henderson    &  Co.  Singapore     Seattle  New  York 

December  5.     By  the  S.  S    West  Sequana. 
F.  R.  Henderson    &  Co.  Singapore     San  Fran.     New  York 
Rubber    Trading    Co..   Singapore     San  Fran.     New  York 

December  10.     By  the  S    S.  Empress  of  Japan. 

E.  Boustead   &    Co...  Penang         Vancouver    New  York 

December  12. 

F.  R.  Bender! 


Automobile  tires 

Other  tires 

Other    rubber    goods.. 


By  the  S.  S.  Seiyo  Maru. 
&  Co.  Singapore     San  Fran.     Ne 


■York 


72,900  72,900 
75,400  75,400 
22,400        22,400 


To  Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose  and  packing 
Boots   and    shoes ....  pair s 


Other     r 
Totals 


$11,417 
14,360 
3,305 


$10,443 

222,173 

3,581 

13,321 


$6,073 
46.803 
126,451 
24,124 


$5,334 
77.788 
5,714 


$9,103 
15,693 
44,125 
9,625 


itic  merchandise  by  countries  during  October 
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EXPORTS    OF   INDIA    RUBBER    MANUFACTURES   AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED   STATES   BY   COUNTRIES,   DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1919. 


Belting 


hXPORTED 


Druggists 
Rubber 


Packing 
Ei;Ror£:  Value. 

Austria-Hungary    *''c?n 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.       6,792 


1,446 


Denmark   ., 

Finland    

Germany    

Gibraltar    

Greece   

Iceland  and   Faroe   Islands. 

Italy  

Netherlands    

Norway    ^l-'SA 

Portugal    6,043 

Russia  •      " 


Pairs.  Value. 

""6,468         $12,097 


Pail 


14,231 
54,324 

3,480 
10,031 

1,000 


8,684 

42,434 
3,033 
8,46C 


,984  4,662 


10,086 


Eur 


Sweden    

Switzerland    

Turkey   in    Europe. 

Enftland     

Scotland    

Ireland 


ill° 

3.220 

8,604 

3,744 

3,472 

171,056 

127,013 

i:604 

75 

8.236 

4,311 

6:000 

12,229 

2.883 
2,864 
2,559 


All 
Others. 
Value. 

$94 
35.457 
6,003 


Totals,    Europe    $109,660 

North  America: 

Bermuda     $130 

British   Honduras    31 

Canada     44,314 

Costa   Rica    1,593 

Guatemala   4,717 


2,172  3,312 

10,672         $20,133 


3,309 
67,400 
202,310 
113,182 
24,918 

108,494 
273,315 

89,221 
3,720 

18,998 


$4,016 
4,443 
3,050 
1,729 


130 


636 
5,974 
10.412 
20.472 
1.101 


1,323 


Totals 

Value. 

$33,739 

163,971 

324,116 

5,062 

157,071 

12.465 

130 

2,191 

16,536 

85,135 


129,408 

347.618 

119,848 

5.095 


$302,560    $75,174  $1,318,352    $85,722   $136,389   $332,791  $2,380,781 


5,426    $18,512 


Nicaragua    9/0 

Panama    5,592 

Salvador    479 

Mexico     56,048 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 

Newfoundland    and     Labrador...  2,097 

Barbados     284 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 650         

Other    British    West    Indies 155          

Cuba 55,642  43                208 

Danish  West  Indies 177         

Dutch  West   Indies 193         

French    West    Indies 273  2                  17 

Haiti    200         

Dominican    Republic    471          

Totals,   North   America.  .$175,626  10,146         $33,848 

SotJTH  America: 

Argentina    $7,765  

Bolivia  ■"'■' 

Brazil     

Chile   

Colombia    

Ecuador     

British    Guiana    

Peru   

Uruguay    

Venezuela   


8,029 

■  ■  'izb 

■■'573 
645 

■2,651 

'5',582 

'5,80/- 

1.440 

548 

9,103 

1 

346 

156 


1,267 
'2,163 
'6,403 
'9,409 


45,399 
480 

18,885 
1,261 
2,426 

26,118 
2,448 

59,754 

"'l',i72 


14,205 
2,466 
2,666 


19,280         161,820 


1,877 

250 

29,048 


$1,479 

769 

305,660 

3,068 

27,159 

2,623 

8,822 

44,411 

8,200 

172,445 

537 

29,675 

989 

23,451 

13,898 

5,529 


15,047 
3,221 
4,865 


$42,784         $12,222       $485,059 


$4,840       $156,635 


$22,591 
$2,576 


$92,771       $251,634   $1,116,535 


54  193 


14,707 
3,677 
2,314 


61,954 
33,443 
12,417 


93,669 
13,342 
1,180 


233,583 
69,056 
20,361 
5,703 
1,621 
59,619 
65,483 
17.452 


Totals,    South   Ame 
Asia: 

China     .' ." ." .' .' '. .' . .' .' '.'.'.'..'... 
Japanese  China    

British    India     

Straits    Settlements    

Other  British  East  Indies. . 

Dutch   East  Indies 

French    East   Indies 

Hongkong  

Japan  . 
Russia  11 
Siam  .. 
Turkey 


55  $197 


1,225 
10,637 


Totals,    Asia    $17,752 

Oceania: 

Australia   $5,771 

New  Zealand   762 

Other  British  Oceania 

French    Oceania    67 

German    Oceania    

Philippine  Islands   9,103 


$7,155 
$249 


22,030 

'10,558 
288 

""528 


970 

56,255 

27,192 

3 

1,651 

97,445 


$19,428         $20,649       $340,665  $4,554       $167,060       $102,820      $708,963 


1,512 
"l',276 


13,247 
'i'5',3i4 


61,625 
"2,665 
"'5,158 
'  '3',744 


$203 

96,708 

1,094 

2,162 

57,698 

35,126 

250 

97,361 

35 

4,529 

126,446 

39,391 


Totals,  Oceania $15,703 

Africa: 

British  West  Africa 

British  South  Africa 19,394 

Canary   Islands    

French  Africa    

Liberia     

Morocco     

Portuguese    Africa     8,828 

Egypt 

Totals,    Africa    $28,222 

Totals  $400,553 


1,520     $4,821 


751     $1,049 
29,045    $67,203 


15,248 
$16,385 


$4,816   $172,838 


$24,844 
50,912 
1,012 


$48,530   $462,007 


$639 

$490,094 


$3,490  $119,652 

$20  $1,355 

982  44,538 

3,073 


$1,022    $51,733 
$117,373  $2,488,299 


3,211 

$3,565 


10,868 

$17,662 


$961 
$147,373 


$22,269   $203,547 


$1,382 

8,402    76,704 
3,073 


$11,352    $95,902 
$769,396  $4,967,735 
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Belting 
Hose  and 
Packing, 
Exported  to— 

Hawaii    $5,324 

Porto     Rico     7,481 

Totals  $12,805 

iCompiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Co 


SmPMENTS     TO     NON-CONTIGUOUS     TEHRITOHY. 


2,562  2,807 

3,902  $4,578 

Department  of  Commerce 


■ V  Insulated  All  Other 

All  Wire  and  Manufactures 

Others.  Cables,  of  Rubber.       Totals 

Value.  Value  \'alue            Value. 

$5,502        $41,832 

13,130         23,562        124,216 

$13,130         $29,061     $166,048 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    ITALY. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
Six  Months  Ended  June  30. 


UnM:inufactured—  Quintals.' 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

From  Great  Britain  4,279  "1 

India  and  Ceylon 2,401 

Straits    Settlements 15,727 

French  African  Colonies  3,422 

Belgian   Congo    61 

Brazil      S,249 

Other   countries    1,273 

Rubber  scrap    560 

Totals,   unmanufactured    

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads 218 

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber  62 
Tubes: 

Inner  tubes   4 

Hose    69 

Other   forms    1 

Belting    358 

Rubber-coated    fabrics — pieces: 

For  carding  combs 96 

Other   forms    3 

Boots    and    shoes — pairs 1S.IJ56 

Elastic  webbing    Ill 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel.  14 
Manufactures    of    india    rubber 
and  gutta  percha,  n.  e.  s. : 

From    cut    sheets 19 

Elastic    fabrics    849 

Tires  and  tubes: 

From    France    1,448 

Great  Britain    410 

Other    countries 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

From   France    1,286 

Great  Britain   1,015 

United  States   126 

Other  countries 2 

Totals     manufactured     


Quintals.         Lire. 


18,101 
24,948 

2,487  t  67,274,550 

574 
10,048  1 

1,013  J 

8,584   1,545,120 


89,700 

1,200 

501,200 


270.840 
310,800 
44,800 


454,400 
88,500 

194.700 


2,080 
2,729) 


EXPORTS   OF   CRUDE    AND   MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
Six  Months  Ended  June  30. 


1918. 


Unmanufactured  -  Quintals.'       Lire.' 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

To   Spain   585  )       280,000 

United    States   115  J 

Rubber    scrap    ....... 

Totals,  unmanufactured     280,000 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    18            48,600 

Sheets: 

Cut    sheets    7            16,800 

Elastic  fabric    21            25,200 

Other    kinds,    including    hard 

rubber     20            30,000 

Tubes: 

Inner    tubes    3              7,800 

Hose     86          103,200 

Other     forms     64             70,400 

Belting     36            57,600 

Rubber-coated    fabrics — pieces..  38            45,600 

Elastic    webbing    481        1,443,000 

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel  3             14.400 
.Manufactures    of    india    rubber 
and  gutta   percha,  n.   e.   3.: 

From   cut    sheets 45          117,000 

Elastic    fabrics    64          102,400 

lires  and   tubes: 

To  France    3701 

Great    Britain    1,098 

Spain     81 

Switzerland 1 

British   Indies  and  Ceylon    (    5,076,800 

Dutch    East    Indies 441  ( 

Straits   Settlements    

Australia     

Brazil    434 

Other  countries    244  | 


486,000 

60,000 
12,000 

21,000 

98,800 
339,600 
182,600 
152,000 
117,600 
1,089,000 
19,200 


545  I  11,534,900 


S 

X  Months  Ended  J 

ane  30. 

1918. 

1919. 

r  rubber  manufactures: 

Quintals.' 

911 
87 
7 
109 
21 
31 
17 

:      si 

Dunds. 

Lire.=  ' 
599,200 

'Qui 

ntals. 

1661 
84 

5! 

It 
20 

33J 

Lire. ' 

Great   Britain 

Switzerland     

Egypt  ^..^ 

1,107,400 

Uruguay 

Totals,   manufactured 
Total   exports    

7,758,000 
8,038,000 

15,508,500 
16,837.300 

ne  quintal  equals  220.46  p. 
ne  lira  equals  $0,193. 

UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Dutch    East 
French   West 
Gold   Coast 

Africa!!.'!.'!! 

Other    Africa 

n    countries.  . . 

British     India 

Straits   Settk 
pendencies 
buan     . . . 

ments   and    de- 
including    La- 

Federated  Malay  States. . . . 
Ceylon    dependencies     

1,824.1 


368,800 
'76, 600 


774,400 
425,600 
:,296,7Q0 


36,565 
'l'0,398 


81,958 
50,288 
264,211 
10,691 


9,400 
141,900 
111,400 
437,500 
253,100 


7,831,900 

9,999,400 

1,537,000 

762,300 


12,008 
11,040 

44,823 
25,178 


809,345 

,009,367 

160,225 

75,745 


£482,613     23,597,400    £2,356,221 


£6,690 
'70.536 


1,442,300 
20,805 


Bicycle   tires   and   tubes 

Submarine    cables    

Totals    

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 
Manufactured — 
Waterproofed    clothing     .. 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine  cables 


EXFOEIS, 

249,200 


ubes. 


Automobile    tires   and    tubes,  . 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 

Other    rubber    manufactures.. 


36,968 
9,218 
5,473 
2,146 
15,228 
137,525 
10,291 
117,723 


189,365 
32,736 
81,709 
46,292 
24,027 

164,794 
17.309 

228,289 


£363,961 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL   AND    FOREIGN. 


Crude  rubber: 

l'7'9',666 

£2'2'6',766 

36,024 

'2'7',ii7 

498,400 

1,638,900 

214:800 

16.131,200 

3,513,500 

£48,141 
175  09S 

France 

li^i^ed'Suies' 
Other   countries 

23;652 

1,687,931 

361,285 

Totals 

2,521,700 

£289,847 

22,046,800 
14,000 

£2,296,104 

Waste   and    reclaimed 

rubber, 
factured 

■        7M 

Totals,    unmanu 
Gutta    nercha     

2.521.700 
2,100 

£289,847 
£428 

22,060,800 
61,300 

£2,296,804 
£11,759 
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UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER    STATISTICS— (Contimtedi) 


Manufactured— 
Boots  and  slices.  .rf«fii  pair 

Waterproof  clothing   

Insulated   wire    ........ 

Automobile   tires   and   tubes. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes. . . 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes 


Totals 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRTTDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 

September. 


Unmanufactured — free 

Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

From  United     Kingdf- 


Pounds. 


130,136 

Uiiitcd    States 142,456 

British  East  Indies: 

fn'4""..::::-.:::::   '\yf^ 

Straits     Settlements  1,860.969 
Other    countries 22,879 

Totals    2,288,850 

Rubber,   recovered ''i-^" 

Hard  rubber   sheets  and  rods 
Hard  rubber  tubes. ...... ... . 

Rubber,  powdered,  and  rubber 
or  gutta  percha  scrap...... 

Rubber  thread,  not  covered..  1.846 

Rubber  substitute  62,88<i 


2,647 


93,362 


47.561 

8,692 

683,990 

7,693 

$860,927 

$32,898 

1,828 


30,651 
60  9. '546 


1,959,540 

180.642 

5.977 


220,572 
3,469 
53,260 


Totals     ^^-^'l 

Chicle    .■•••••■        "9,507 

Manufactured — dutiable : 

Boots  and  shoes 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Belting,    hose,    packing,    and 

matting    • 

Gloves  and  hot-water  bottles 

Tires   

Other    manufactures     


106,817 
$244,654 


17,098 
264,217 


4,493 
3,211 

16,498 
5,080 
9,255 


24,194 

5.962 

128,485 

167,308 


Totals    

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC    AND    FOREIGN   RUBBER    GOODS. 

September 


Produce  Keexports 
of       of  Foreign 
Canada.     Goods. 


Unmanufactured — 
Crude  and  waste   rubber. 

Manufactured — 

Hose  

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing    

Belting    

Tires    

All   other,   n.    o.    p 


Produce  Reexports 
of       of  Foreign 
Canada.     Goods. 
Value.      Value. 


14,016 
456.834 
17,549 


Totals    $285,777 


Chicle 

•  Included   in   "Other  manufactures." 

THE   MARKET   FOR  RUBBER   SCRAP. 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  RUBBER  SCRAP  MARKET  continues  inactive.  There  is  only 
tnoderate  demand  for  stock  on  the  part  of  the  reclaiming 
industry  and  a  marked  tendency  to  hold  off  in  purchases  until 
after  the  usual  inventory  period  is  passed. 

The  prices  for  shoes  are  steady  without  movement  of  the 
goods. 

The  same  is  true  of  automobile  tires,  which  are  sought  actively 
only  on  the  part  of  tire  rebuilding  concerns  and  those  preparing 
pulled  fabric  for  manufacturers  of  tire  reliners,  tire  boots  and 
tire  repair  men  for  patching  purposes. 

Dealers  view  with  some  concern  the  London  prediction  that 
the  output  of  crude  rubber  for  1920  will  be  much  increased  over 
that  of  the  past  year,  in  anticipation  that  such  a  condition  will 
influence  unfavorably  the  demand  for  reclaim  and  consequently 
for  scrap. 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 


Price 

s  subject 

to  change  without 

notice. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

$0.01       ia 

.06!/j@ 

lb. 

.06H 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  cc 

mpound. 

lb. 

.01      @ 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    packing. 


Red     

MECHANICAIS: 

Black   scrap,   mixed.    No. 


Hose,    air   brake 

fire,  cotton  lined 
garden     

Insulated  wire  stripping. 


No.    2    lb. 


PNEUMATIC — 
Auto    peelings.    No 


Bicycle      

Standard    white   auto 

Standard    mixed    auto 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S. 


SOLID— 


.03  K@ 

.04 

.03  H@ 

.04 

.03     @ 

.03  ^ 

03     @ 

.03V4 

.04i/S@ 

.OWi® 

.om 

.01  H@ 

.01*1 

.ovAm 

.o\yi 

.05/.  @ 

.06 

.09     @ 

.06?4@ 

.07'/^ 

.08     @ 

.10     @ 

.11 

.06  M@ 

.07  Ji. 

.04}4@ 
.025i@ 

.05)4 

.03f4@ 

.03^. 

.03J4@ 

.0494® 

.05 

.04     @ 

.04  5i. 

.03K@ 

.03)1 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW  YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  On  December  1,  the  spot  price  for  mid- 
dling uplands  cotton  stood  at  39,45  cents;  it  fluctuated, 
above  that  price  for  a  week  or  so,  reaching  40.25  cents,  the  high, 
mark  for  the  month,  then  dropped  to  38  cents,  where  it  stayed 
for  a  few  days,  December  17  saw  it  rise  again  to  39.25,  a  price 
which  was  inaintained  for  fully  two  weeks  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  without  change  and  with  a  daily  record  of  "no  sales." 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  market  dropped  sharply  from  the  high 
prices  reached  at  the  beginning  of  November  and  is  now  quiet 
but  strong.  No  upper  Egyptian  is  left  and  low-grade  Sakellar- 
ides  is  also  scarce  so  that  purchases  of  Egyptian,  practically,  will 
be  limited  to  medium  and  high-grade  Sakellarides,  which  are 
quoted  at  85  to  90  cents. 

American-Egyptian  Cotton.  Arizona  cotton  also  dropped  in^ 
sympathy  with  Egyptian.  Early  frosts  followed  by  rain  stopped' 
growth  so  that  the  cotton  was  coming  in  ranks  only  as  choice. 
The  crop  estimate  is  much  reduced  and  40,000  bales  may  be  too 
high.     Arizona-Eg>'ptian  is  quoted  at  80  to  85  cents. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  situation  is  unchanged.  Very  little 
high-grade  exists,  buying  though  steady  is  slow  and  the  price 
quoted  for  average  extra  choice  is  84  cents. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  manufacturers  of  tire  fabrics  are  working 
hard  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  customers  with  whom  they 
have  made  contracts.  It  is  useless  to  quote  prices  because 
fabrics  are  not  to  be  had  save  possibly  for  an  occasional  small' 
lot. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  Owing  to  the  continued  labor  troubles, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  supply  which  cannot  be  remedied,  however 
keen  the  demand,  until  the  mill  hands  settle  down  to  working 
full  time  again.  The  inactivity  of  the  mills  has  checked  the 
need  for  some  lines  of  goods,  such  as  belting  duck,  and  dealers- 
are  awaiting  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 
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NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

December,  29.   1919. 
rs  subject  to  change  without   notice. 


ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  ZH   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass 

lion     

Z'A    lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  < 

BURLAPS: 


■  copper 
copper 


$1.00 
1.10 


32— 8  ounce 


.100  yards     U.OO     @ 


52-inch  1.90yard 
52-inch  1.95-yard 
eO-inch    1.52-yard 


CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 
38-inch     2.0O-yard 
38-inch   1.74-yard 
72-inch  I6.66-ounc< 
72-inch    17.21-ounc 

mechanical: 


.34'/,@ 
.60"^  (5) 
.59  @ 
.85^  @ 


1.14J^@ 
1.18f^@ 


Belting    

HOLLANDS,  M-INCH: 

Acme     yard 

Endurance     * 

Penn    " 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.   Building. 


40-inch   2  35-yard 

.34.Hffl> 

jord 

37>i-inch    2.42-yard     

AINCOAT   FABRICS: 

COTTON  : 

Bombazine    64    .x    60    water-repellent 

....yard 

•^^      t 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,   tan... 

1.10     @ 

Twills    64    X    72 

Repp   

Surface  prints 


1-MPORTED  WOOLEN  FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND   FANCIES: 

63inch,    3'A   to    7'A    ounces y,ard 

36-inch,   2^   to  5  ounces ............'.. 

IMPORTED   PLAID    LINING    (UNION    AND   COTTON)  : 

63-inch.    2   to   4   ounces yard 

36-inch,   2    to   4    ounces 


DOMESTIC   WORSTED   FABRICS: 
36-inch,   4J4    to   8   ounces.... 


DOMESTIC   WOVEN    PLAID   LININGS    (cOTTON)  : 
36-inch,   ZH    to   5   ounces 


X  48-inch,  2.35-yard 

X  48-inch,  2.50-yard 

-N  48-inch,  r.70-yard 

X  48-inch,  2.8S-yard 

X  68-inch.  3.15-yard 

I  X  60-inch,  3.60-yard 


unce  Sea  Island,  combed, 
unce  Egyptian,  combed  . . 
unce  Egyptian,  carded  . . 
jnce.  Peelers,  combed  .  . . . 
unce    Peelers,    carded    .... 


@   1.75 
@     .35 


.34  @ 
.32  @ 
.30     @< 

.32!4@ 
.27     @ 


2.75 
2.25 
1.40 


ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  COTTON: 
CROP. 


Total  receipts  ^interior  gross  weight),  can- 

1918-1919. 
4.826,342 

254,509 

148,415 
6,019 

408,943 

56,250 
16,305 
44:233 
22,423 

'V.sis 

143,724 
78,454 
24,017 

655,138 
4,948,544 

1917-1918. 
6,315,841 

225,253 

120,715 
147,327 

493,295 

32,566 
9,571 

40,693 
8,917 

■  2,862 

94,609 

76,640 

2'0,6i7 

685,161 

5.235.935 

1916-1917' 
5,126.199 

211,618 
134,358 

345,976 

EXPOHTS. 

To  I  iverpool     .  .                   .                         bales 

Other   United   Kingdom  ports 

Total   shipments  to   Great   Britain... 

11.391 

vSl"  .■.■.■.•.•.•.■.•.■.•.•.;:::::;:::::::::::: 

33:493 

Russia 

33  031 

Total  shipments  to  Continent 

To  United    States    

128,000 

135.685 
100 

t"^'"     

Total  to  all  parts 

Equal  to  cantars   (interior  gross  weight).. 

624, 13» 

4,765,54» 
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SUPPLY,  EXPOHTS  AND  STOCK. 


Total    supply    

Exported     4,948,544 

Local  consumption  56.758 

Burnt  1.040 


1918-1919  1917-1918  1916-1917 

1,423,000  405.000  109,000 

4,826,342  6,315.841  5,126,199 

6,249,342  6,720,841  5,235,199 


Leaving  stock  in  Alexandria 


Bales. 


Average  gross  wcighl 
of   Bales  exported. 

To  Great    Britain 408,943 

United    States 78,454 

Continent  and  Japan  167,741 

Average  of  total  exports     655,138 


Season. 

1898-99  . 
1899-1900 

190001  .. 

1901-02  .. 

1902-03  .. 

1903-04  .. 

190405  .. 

1905-06  .. 

190607  .. 

1907-08  .. 

1908-09  .. 

1909-10  .. 

1910-11  .. 

1911-12  .. 

1912-13  .. 

1913-14  .. 

1914-15  .. 

1915-16  .. 

1916-17  .. 

1917-18  .. 


5,006,342     5,297,841     4,830,199 

)f  season     1,243,000     1,423,000        405,000 

Average  Average                Average 

Cantars.  Bales.  Cantars.  Bales.  Cantars. 

493,295  7.676     345,976       7.642 

76,640  7.624     135,685       7.669 

....     115,226  7.507     142,478       7.588 


7.554     685,161       7.642     624,139       7,63 

Interior  gross 

weight). 

Yield  ir 

\rea 

Cantars 

in  Feddans. 

Cantars. 

per  Feddai 

1,121,261 

5,589,314 

4.98 

1.153,306 

6,510,050 

5.64 

1,230,320 

5,427.338 

4.41 

1,249,884 

6,371,643 

5.09 

1,275,680 

5,838,090 

4.57 

1,332.510 

6,508,947 

4.88 

1,436,708 

6,351,879 

4.42 

1,566,601 

5,959,883 

3.8C 

1,506,290 

6,949,783 

4.61 

1,603,224 

7,234,669 

4.51 

1,640,415 

6,755,812 

4.12 

1,466,530 

4,986,715 

3.40 

1,603,226 

7,573,537 

4.72 

1,711,227 

7.424,208 

4.34 

1,721,797 

7,532,920 

4.38 

1,723,094 

7,684,172 

4.46 

1,755,270 

6,463,726 

3.68 

1,186,004 

4,726.518 

3.99 

1.655,512 

5,126,199 

3.10 

1,677,308 

6,315,841 

3.77 

1,315,572 

4,826,342 

3.67 

e  supplied  by 

the  Egyptian 

Ministry  o 

1918-19 


ACEEAOE  PLANTED  TO  VARIOUS  VAKIETIES  OF  EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 


Afifi   Assil    

Mit  Afifi   

1919. 

feddans         21,003 

35,145 

1918. 
20,736 
36,242 
4:869 
223 

952,480 
5,499 

1917. 
38,008 
96,674 

3,718 

3,489 

Jannovitz    

Ashmouni    

Nubari 

97 

334,160 

23611 

1.592 
361,875 
39337 

9,485 

3,153 

Totals    feddans     1,573,662     1,315,572     1,677,308 

One   cantar   equals   98  pounds. 
One  leddan  equals  1.1  acres. 
(Compiled  by  Daviet,  Benachi  &  Co.) 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

'T'liERE  IS  GENERALLY  a  short  Supply  of  all  leading  rubber  com- 
•*■  pounding  ingredients.  The  market  is  firm  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  prospect  of  lower  prices  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Everything,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  higher  manufacturing  costs. 
In  some  directions  there  is  curtailment  of  production  and  limited 
supplies  regardless  of  prices. 

Aniline  Oil.  There  is  no  Spot  stock  and  prices  have  advanced. 

Barytes.  Prices  are  very  firm  because  of  the  inability  to  get 
stocks  forward  and  the  danger  of  the  short  coal  supply  as  well 
as  the  continued  lack  of  labor. 

Benzol.  The  demand  is  very  active  with  34  cents  the  price 
for  spot  goods. 

Litharge.  The  price  has  advanced  a  cent  during  the  past 
month,  but  the  demand  continues  to  far  exceed  the  producing 
rapacity  of  the  makers. 

LiTHOPONE.  Contracts  for  the  early  months  of  1920  \iave  been 
flaced   U  7  to  "K*  cents.     Price?  are  exceedingly  firm. 


Lime.  Makers  report  that  they  are  several  hundred  tons  be- 
hind in  production  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  discard  cer- 
tain productions  of  lime  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  orders 
on  the  more  essential  grades. 

Sublimed  Lead.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  and  increasing  demand 
prices  have  not  been  advanced. 

Sulphur.  The  market  is  firm  and  steady  and  prices  reason- 
able. 

Whiting.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  adequate  sup- 
plies of  English  chalk  the  situation  was  relieved  somewhat  dur- 
ing December  by  arrival  of  chalk  from  Danish  sources.  Supplies 
are  still  short  owing  to  slow  arrivals  of  material. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

December  29,  1919. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCELESATOES,    ORGANIC. 

.\ccelcrator,    N.    C.    C lb.     $0.50      @ 

Accelerene.  New  York lb.      4.75     @ 


Accelemal     , 

Aldehyde   ammonia  crystals 

lb. 

.55     @ 
1.35     @ 
.33     @ 
.65     @ 

1.40    m 

2.40     @ 
.55     @ 

.lOM® 
.08^(^ 

.1Q'A<S 
.35     1 

>r 

Excellerex                                        .          .             . .    . . 

..      .lb 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) 

Paraphenvlenediamine  

Thiocarbanilide                                 

::::::i?: 

',t- 

1.60 

OCELERATORS,     INORGANIC. 

Lead    dry  red  (bbis  ) 

lb 

sublimed    blue    (b'b'ls.)    

::::::»: 

lb 

:?5fl 

.IS 

. .     lb 

sublimed 

imported     

Magnesium      carbonate 

lb. 

',t- 

light    (Manhattan)     .... 

lb. 

Ma 


lied 


ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent  (bbls.). 

glacial,   99  per  ceni 

Cresylic    (97%    straw    coloi 

(95%     dark)     .  .  . 

Muriatic,  20  degrees   

Nitric,   36  degrees    .' 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    .  .  . 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic   soda,    76    per  cent 


.72  @  .75 
1.75  @  2.00 
.06     (3     Myi 


Soda    ash    (bbls.) 


COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered     : lb. 


Carbon    black 

Drop      

Ivory  black  . . 
Lamplack  . . . . 
Oil  soluble  ani 
Rubber  black 


Cobalt 


Chro 


light    . 


dark   

commercial   

Oxide  of  chromium    (casks) 

Red: 
Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) . 
Antimony,  golden   sulphuret  of    (casks) . . 

golden   sulphuret   (States) 

red  sulphuret   (States)    

vermilion    sulphuret    

Arsenic,    red   sulphide 


Toluidine  toner   

Iron  oxide,  reduced    gradei 
pure    bright    .  . 

Spanish    

Venetian    , 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red    . . . 

orange 
Oximony     
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Vermilion,    English,   pale,    mjdmm,    dark lb.  1.55      (5 

artificial    lb.  .35      (S 

English    quicksilver    lb.  1.60     @1.70 

White: 

Aluminum    bronze.    C.    P lb.  .55     @ 

superior     (6.  .60     @ 

Lithopone.     domestic      lb.  .07     @     .07  Ji 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factorj-) lb.  '.07     @     .0754 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  •.06!'<@     .06)4 

Zinc  cxide,  Horsebead   (less  carload,  factory) : 

"XX    red"    lb.  .09     @     .1054 

"SFecial"     lb.  .09^@     .09X 

French    process,    red    seal lb.  .09!4@     .11 

green    seal     lb.  .10'A@     .12 

white    seal     lb.  .li;<@     .13 

(States)      lb.  .08^@ 

Azo,    ZZZ.     lead    free     (less    carload    fac- 
tory)       lb.  .0954© 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)      lb.  .08}4@ 

Z,     810%     leaded     (less    carload 

factory    lb.  .0854® 

YeUow: 

Cadmium,    sulphide,  yellow,   light,   orange lb.  2.00     @ 

red    , ;*.  1.85     @ 

Chrome,    light    and    medium lb.  .26     @ 

Ochre,     domestic     lb.  .03     @     .07 

imported     V lb.  .05     @     .07 

Oil,   soluble   aniline    i lb.  2.00     @ 

Zinc    chromate     lb.  .40     @ 

COKPOUiroiNG   orGBEDIElfTS. 

Aluminum    flake     ton  @ 

Aluminum    oxide lb.  *.I8     @ 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .12H@     -13 

Asbestine    (carloads) ton  '25.00     @ 

Asbestos    (bags)     ton  *35. 00     @ 

Avoilas    compound     lb.  .33     @ 

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated ton  80.00     @ 

sulphide,    precipitated     lb.  .08;/ @ 

Just      ton  90.00      @ 

Barytes,  pure    white     ton  32.50     @40.00 

Barytes,  off  color ton  22.50     @25.00 

uniform    floated     ton  40.00      @ 

Basofor     i lb.  .05     (8 

Blanc    fixe    lb.  .04M@ 

Bone    ash lb.  .06     @ 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05     @     .05J4 

heavy     lb.  .04     @     .0454 

China  clay,     domestic     tor  8.50     @20.00 

imported      tof,  18.00     @23.50 

Shawnee      ton  15. OO     @ 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53     @ 

Cotton  Unters,   clean  mill  run.   f.   o.   b.   factory lb.  .04     @ 

Fossil    flour    (powdered)    ton  60.00     ® 

(bolted)      ton  55.00     (3 

Diatomite     lb.  .02'<(a 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  ..'5     (ffl     .40 

medium     lb.  .15     @     .19 

low    grade     lb.  .11      @     .14 

Graphite,   flake    (400-pound   bbl.) lb.  .10     @     .30 

amorphous      lb.  .04     @     .08 

Ground   glass   FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .03     @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  60.00     (a 

(bolted)     .ton  65.00     o 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  1654  @      _„ 

Mica,    powdered    lb.  .07;^  o     .08 

Fumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05     @ 

Rotten    stone,    powdered ..-.».  .0254 @     .0454 

Rub-R-Glu      lb.  '.20     @     .25 

Silex  (silica)    ton  22.00     @40.0O 

Starch,  powdered  corn  (carload,  bbls.) cwt.  5.34     @ 

(carload,  bags) cwt.  5.1 2     @ 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone ton  IS  50     (S 22.00 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton  35.00     (S  40.00 

Tyre-lith     ton  Ofl.Od     w 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     cwt.  .80     @     .90 

Columbia     cwt.  .80     @ 

commercial      cwt.  1.15     @    1.20 

English  cliffstone    cwt.  1.75     w  2.50 

gilders    cwt.  1.35     @ 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.75     @ 

Quaker     ton  15.00     a- 

Wood    pulp,    imported '*.  .0354® 

Wood  flour,  .\merican ton  40.00     (S  45.00 

KINEBAI.    BITBBER. 

Gilsonite     ton  57.50     (360.00 

Genasco  (carloads,    factory)     ton  55.00     @ 

(less  carloads,   factory) ton  57.00     @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  .WOO     @65.00 

K-X     «on  110.00     @ 

K.  M.   R «on -40.00     @60.00 

M.    R.    X , ton  lOO.OO     (3 

Pioneer,  carload,    factory    ton  55.00     @ 

less    carload,    factory ton  57.00     @ 

Raven    M.    R '""  ,,Ai     ®     •'" 

Refined    Elaterite     «o«  175.00     @ 

Richmond     »on  75.00     @ 

No.    64    ton  44.00     @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @ 

Robertson,   M.    R.   Special    (carloads,    factory) tm  80.00     @ 

M.  R.   (carloads,  factory) ton  55.00     (360.00 

Walpole   rubber  flux   (factory) lb.  .05     (3 


r<J 

1.92-     i 

««/ 

.85     @ 

.1654(3 

.25     @ 

lb, 

.07     @ 

lb 

.04H@ 

Kol 

1.65     @ 

.2154® 

bbl 

lb 

.1854® 

gal 

.30     @     .40 

lb 

.55     @ 

15.25     I    16.00 

bbl 

15.00     ( 

lb 

.08541 

7.50     ( 

lb 

.04     (i 

lb 

.14     1 

bbl 

Nona 

None 

None 

OILS. 

Castor,    Vo     ',    U    S     P 
No    3    U    S    P 

Corn,   refined    Argo 

Cotton 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) 

Glycerolc 

Linseed    raw    (carloads) 

Linseed   compound 

Palm    (Niger) 

Peanut  , 

.  Petrolatum 

Petroleum    grease 

Pine,  steam  distilled 

Rapesei  d    refined 
blown 

Rosin 


EESINS  AND  PITCHES 
Cantella    gum 
Tar,     retort 

kiln 
Pitch,  Burgundy 

pine   tar 
ponto 
Rosin 


Kpsin,     K                                                                                     bbl  20.50     @ 

Shellac,    fine    orange                                                             lb  1.45     @ 

SOLVENTS, 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .17     @ 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  l.IS     @ 

Benzol,    water    white , gal.  .27     @     .31 

Beta-naphthol,  resublimed     lb.  1.00     ® 

ordinary    grade    lb.  .55     @ 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)     lb,  .OSH@     .06H 

tetrachloride     (drums)     lb.  .11     @     .13 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal.  .24J4@ 

73    @    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

68  @   70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.   M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .2354® 

Toluol,    pure    go/.  .28     @     .32 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  1.67     @ 

wood     , gal.  1.65     @ 

Osraaco    reducer    gal.  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure    gal.  .35     @     .45 

commercial     gal.  .30     @     .33 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  .1054®     .21 

White    lb.  .11     @     .23 

Brown     , lb.  .15     @     .22 

Brown    factice    lb.  .0954®     .22 

White    factice     lb.  .11     @     .23 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium  (carloads) c-wt.  18.58     @ 

hard    ^cwt.  18.08     @ 

VULCANIZING    INGHEDIENTS. 

Lead,    black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .52     @     .56 

Orange    mineral,    domestic .lb.  .13J4@ 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .0654®     .07 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.15     ® 

pure    soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) lb.  .02H@ 

(See  also  Colors — .\ntimony.) 

WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,    while    lb.  .67     ®     .68 

ceresin.    white    lb.  .165^  @     .1854 

carnauba      lb.  .47     @     .85 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60     @     .70 

green     lb.  .85     @     .87 

Montan     lb.  .28     ®     .30 

substitute     lb.  None 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .0954® 

123/125   m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .09)4® 

128/130  m.   p.   (cases) lb.  .10)4® 

•Nominal. 


PAN    AMERICAN   SOCIETY    DINNER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  president  of  the  United 
States  section  of  the  International  High  Commission  has  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  Pan  American  Society  to  give  a  dinner 
in  New  York  to  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Second  Pan 
American  Financial  Conference. 

This  dinner,  which  will  conclude  the  official  program  of  the 
conference,  will  take  place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  7  p,  m., 
Monday,  January  27,  1920.  Prominent  rubber  men  on  the 
dinner  committee  include  E.  H.  Huxley,  William  S.  Kies  and 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

*Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:   Halifax,  Montreal,   Ottawa,   Ft.  William,  Winnipeg,   Regina,  Saskatoon,   Edmonton,    Calgary,   Lethbrldge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New   Zealand,    British   West   Indies,   Newfoundland  and  Sooth  Africa 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ^^ 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Schpader   Universal  Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple    and    Comblnatlcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preservers  and  similar  articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.60  EACH 

Contracted   Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  FlUlngs  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of  Diving   Apparatus  to  United   States  Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OI1-.S 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


=^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE   ADDRESS 
JACOBITE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


9 
CQ 

> 

CQ 
(^ 

9 


r 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ES-TABLISHBD     ieS5 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


-AND- 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


BRANCH     STORES! 

301   West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street         241  Chestnut  Street  34  Fremont  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRT  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SFADONE,  Secy  GEO.  B.  DiCKERSON,  Treu. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Truclts 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


63  YEARS 


1856 


1919 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and    Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK   A   SPECIALTY    ' 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  "ASTLETT,"  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


QUAKER "  WHITING 


so      EAST     42nd      STREE 
NEW    YORK 


L-T     OO. 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


not  necessary  to  experuiieni 
scale.     All  the  equipment 
scale     experimenting     is     right 
Why  not  try  it? 
xsuilalion — .Inn/yses — Tests 
RICK  J.  MAYWALD,  F.C.S. 
Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ALFRED  hale:  RUBBER  CO. 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  1900 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF   FABRICS 


^h 
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$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


^:^. 


There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buying  quality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  sure  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,   Rotary  and   Drum  Drye 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condensers 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
Solvent  Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  standard  chemi- 
cal  operations,   such  as  nitration,   reduction, 
denitration,      sulphonation,      caustic      fusion 
crystallization,      etc.         Complete      che 
plants. 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


New   York   Office: 
17    Battery    Place 


w^>^wm^^^w^^^. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  INC..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Entered  as   second-cla.s  matter  October  4,  1«».   at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  J,  !«;». 
Published   monthly    at   2S   West  45th   Street,   Nsir  York. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants  28  "Service"   Branches  throughout   Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTUREitS    OF 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST 

•nd   Journal    of   the   Ceylon    Agricultural    Society 


.pecial  scientific  papers  in  addition 

llustrated)    Is  now  an  offloi 
to  many  of  its  old  features 

I  publication  wltk 

Edited  by  H.  ». 
Director   of 

Lyne,  F.  L.  S.,  F,  R.   G.  S. 
Agriculture,    Ceylon. 

Robber  Cultivation  and  the  Chem 
the    Journal;     full    information    on 
progress.        All    about    Toa,    Coffee. 
Plants.    Cocoanuts    and   other   Palms 
Grasses,  and  all  tropical  products. 

stry   of   Rubber   form  one  of  the   featurc«  0* 
Ceylon    and    Malay    I'enlnsula     methods    and 
Cocoa.    Tobacco,    Cinobona,    Cinnamon,    Fibre 

Rate  of  Subsc 

iption  for  America, 

including  postage: 

The   Tropical 

Tropics,    and   Is 

Full  partlcula 

Aericulturist   circulates    throughout    the    world, 

a  first  class  advertising  medium. 

s  re  Advertisements  on  application  to 

especially  la  tto 

Messn,  Maclaren  &•  Sons.  Ltd..  37  &•  38,  Shoe  Lane.  London.  E.  C 
or     to     the     "TROPICAL     AGRICULTURIST."      PERADENIYA:     or 

Messrs.   H.    W.   CAVE  &  CO.,    CHATHAM  STREET,   COLOMP". 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


ImproTed 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron  Pipa 

Tliread 


Every   Rubber   Manufacturer  and  Jobber  abould  knoir  tUa  cotvUac 
and   have    our   pricea. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


i 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5 
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Abvlitisin 


Rates 


ade  known 


applic 


RiKiTiAKCEs:  Should  always  be  made  by  bank  draft.  Post  Office  or 
Express  money  order  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubbe« 
PuBLisniNG  Company.  Remittances  for  foreign  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  by  International  Postal  Order,   payable  as  above. 

DiicoNiiNOAHCEs:  Yfarly  orders  for  subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
regaidcd  as  permanent,  and  after  the  first  twelve  months  they  will 
be  discontinued  only  at  the  request  of  the  "Subscriber  or  advertiser. 
Bills  are  rendered  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  each  period,  and 
thereby   our   patrons   have   due  notice   of  continuance. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  ON  LAST  PAGE  OF  READING. 
AS   TO   STRIKES  AND   UNREST. 


TiiEKK  NEVER  WA.s  .\  TIME  in  the  nieniar\-  of  man  when 
so  much  thought  was  put  upon  industrial  condi- 
tions as  at  the  present.  Pamphlets  by  the  ton  are  sent 
broadcast,  by  Government,  by  banks,  by  individuals. 
Profit  sharing,  shop  parliaments,  workingmen's  coun- 
cils, pension  plans,  beneficent  legislation,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  panaceas  earnestly  advocated.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  have  been  tried,  and  more  during  the  past  year 
than  in  any  previous  year.  And  the  number  of  labor 
rows  has  been  the  greatest  yet.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  benefits  above  enumerated  were  not 
responsible  for  the  labor  unrest.  That  was  largely  a 
war  aftermath. 

There  .■should  be  some  sane  basis  upon  which  indus- 
tries could  be  run  which  would  obviate  unrest  and 
strikes.  As  we  ponder  the  subject,  it  occurs  to  us  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  all  the  big  corporations, 
does  not  seem  to  be  strike  stricken.  If  that  is  so,  what 
is  the  secret?  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  speaks 
wisely  and  well,  recently  said: 


"The  Lommunity's  right  to  representation  in  the  con- 
trol of  industry  and  in  the  shaping  of  industrial  policies 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  parties"  (namely,  Capital, 
Management,  and  Labor).  "Were  it  not  for  the  Com- 
munity's contribution,  in  maintaining  law  and  order,  in 
providing  agencies  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, in  furnishing  systems  of  money  and  credit  and  in 
rendering  other  services — all  involving  enormous  out- 
lays— the  operation  of  Capital,  Management  and  Labor 
would  be  enormously  hampered,  if  not  rendered  well 
nigh  impossible. 

"The  Community,  furthermore,  is  the  consumer  of  the 
product  of  industry,  and  the  money  which  it  pays  for  the 
product  reimburses  Capital  for  its  advances,  and  ulti- 
mately provides  the  wages,  salaries  and  profits  that  are 
distributed  among  the  other  parties." 

That  is  good  talk,  even  if  gasoline  is  high.  But 
exactly  how  does  the  S  O  C  O  deal  with  the  walking 
delegate  and  the  agent  of  the  Soviet?  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  the  industrial  giants  who  founded  the  greatest 
of  American  enterprises  have  solved  the  problem  and 
are  perhaps  themselves  unaware  of  it? 


THE  RUBBER  CORED  GOLF  BALL. 

TALK  OF  STANDARDIZING  GOLF  BALLS,  and  even  of  a 
return  to  the  solid  gutta  ball  is  in  the  air.  It  is  all 
because  of  the  far  flying  rubber  cored  ball.  From  the 
day  of  its  advent  it  very  much  upset  oldtime  golfers. 
That  a  Yankee  should  produce  a  ball  that  made  the  "gut- 
tie"  seem  like  a  lump  of  inert  dough  was  unbelievable. 
And  that  this  golfing  world  should  accept  it  with  prompt 
enthusiasm  was  almost  criminal. 

So  the  rulers  in  golfdom  ponder  and  plot  to  stay  the 
long  flights  and  to  get  back  to  the  ancient  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yard  drive.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  done.  Pro- 
fessional, amateur  and  dub  yearn  for  distance.  If  a  half- 
mile  ball  appears  it  will  be  eagerly  bought  and  universally 
used. 

Standardization  spells  the  end  of  experiment  and  the 
death  of  progress.    Better  "bide  a  wee." 


RUBBER  MACHINERY  TRIUMPHS. 


FKOM  THE  BEGINNING  of  rubber  manufacture,  in  the 
forties,  the  machinery  was  of  the  simplest,  washers, 
mixers  and  calenders,  together  with  chums  and  spread- 
ers and  for  curing,  dry  heaters,  steam  vulcanizers,  and 
presses  comprised  the  usual  equipment.  From  time  to 
time  some  minor  machine,  usually  borrowed  from  some 
other  industry,  was  installed  and  its  presence  kept  secret 
as  long  as  possible.  For  years  the  only  notable  change 
was  in  the  line  of  improvement  of  existing  machines.  This 
resulted  in  huge  washers  and  mixers,  mammoth  cal- 
enders, gigantic  presses  and  a  great  variety  of  spreaders. 
To  be  sure,  an  occasional  invention  appeared  as  in  the 
sole  cutting,  hose  making,  and  ball  making  machines. 
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The  industry,  however,  continued  one  in  wliich  most 
of  the  work  of  making  up  was  done  by  hand.  The  knife, 
die.  roller  and  stitcher  reigned  supreme.  For  decades  no 
notable  machine  appeared  that  in  any  way  altered  the 
solution. 

Wnh  the  sudden  demand  for  tires,  however,  another 
spirit  was  almost  at  once  evident.  Greatly  increased  pro- 
duction was  only  to  be  reached  by  the  help  of  machinery. 
Machines,  therefore,  began  to  appear. 

In  1909  the  records  show  20  new  machines  jiroduced 
for  rubber  use  and  in  the  following  ten  years  the  pro- 
duction gradually  increased  until  200  new  machines  ap- 
peared in  1919.  These,  as  would  be  expected,  were 
chiefly  for  use  in  tire  manufacture. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  impetus  given  to  one 
branch  of  the  industry  was  reflected  in  the  others,  and 
in  shoes,  druggists'  svmdries  and  mechanical  goods  new 
processes  and  new  machines  came  into  being. 

This  growth  in  mechanics  is  not  only  phenomenal  but 
is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  stability  of  the 
business.  It  assures,  more  than  anything  else,  its  ability 
to  compete  with  all  comers.  All  of  the  valuable  machines 
will  without  doubt  be  copied  and  used.  But  the  ability 
to  create  cannot  be  copied  nor  counterfeited  and  therein 
lies  the  key  to  continual  success. 


When  the  (mvei  nnii-nt  Kxik  charge  of  ihe  railroads' 
it  took  to  itself  the  task  of  rounding  up  and  punishing 
the  thieves.  More  than  1,000  .freight  car  thieves  were 
arrested,  over  500  were  convicted,  and  250  received 
prison  sentences.  Judges  on  the  bench  showed  no  mercy 
to  this  class  of  ofifenders,  and  for  the  first  time  in  years 
rubber  in  transit  was  safe.  This  is  not,  however,  an  ar- 
gumc-nt   for  government  ownership. 


CRIPPLE  CREEK  RUBBER. 

TEN  YEARS  AGO  Dr.  J.  C.  Ross  discovered  in  the  low- 
grade  gold  ore  of  Cripple  Creek  a  product  "that  was 
high-grade  caoutchouc."  This  is  so  because  he  said  it 
and  the  press  of  the  country  affirmed  it.  Even  after  wast- 
ing a  half  score  of  years  to  welcome  "Cripple  Creek 
rubber"  we  do  not  say  the  learned  Ross  was  a  falsifier 
or  that  he  was  even  mistaken.  We,  however,  venture  to 
point  out  that  the  gold  mine  operators  who  claim  that 
excessive  labor  costs  are  likely  to  close  their  mines,  may 
be  overlooking  a  valuable  product.  Why  not  mine  the 
rubber  and  sell  the  gold  as  a  by-product? 


RUBBER  STEALING  STOPPED. 

ONE  OF  THE  LEAST  KNOWN  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  one  for  which 
rubber  manufacturers  cannot  be  too  grateful  was  the 
campaign  to  break  up  the  gangs  that  subsisted  by  the 
systematic  looting  of  freight  from  cars  in  the  yards  and 
in  transit.  It  is  a  disgraceful  fact  that  shippers  had  most 
to  fear  from  railroad  employes  who  helped  themselves 
liberally  to  goods  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  losses 
paid  by  the  railroads  amounted  to  $120,000,000  in  four 
years,  half  of  which  was  due  to  the  railroad  men's  pilfer- 
ings.  Crude  rubber  was  a  favorite  article  of  loot,  being 
easily  disposed  of  and  almost  impossible  to  identify.  A 
law  passed  by  Congress,  called  the  Carlin  bill,  providing 
heavy  penalties  for  thefts  of  this  nature  did  but  little  good. 


PLANTING  FOR  PLASTICS. 

GL'.M  ELASTIC,  once  a  wild  product,  is  now  one  of  the 
most  successful  plantation  products.  Gum  plastic, 
in  other  words  gutta  percha,  still  continues  almost  wholly 
a  product  oi  the  wild.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  constantly 
increasing  commercial  uses  and  abnormally  high  prices. 
The  great  gutta  producers,  the  Sapotads,  are  trees  of 
slow  growth,  found  only  in  the  real  tropics.  Capital  could 
not  probably  be  secured  to  plant  the  Dicho/^sis.  the 
MiiiiHSo/^s  or  the  .Ichras  Safyota. 

There  are,  however,  many  shrubs  in  the  tropics,  sub- 
tropics,  and  in  the  temperate  zones  that  carry  plastic 
gums.  Is  not  an  examination  of  all  of  them  about  due? 
Further,  is  it  not  perfectly  possible  that  taken  under 
cultivation  some  of  them  might  add  notably  to  the 
world's  supply  of  gum  plastic? 


CHEWING  CHICLE. 


THE  CHEWING  GUM  HABIT,  in  Spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
fastidious,  grows  apace.  The  American  troops  car- 
ried it  to  England  and  France  where  it  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished. Now  it  is  moving  Westward,  so  much  so  that  a 
big  factory  is  to  be  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Soon  it  will  move  on  to  the  Orient.  Nor  is  this  to  be  too 
much  regretted.  There  are  worse  habits.  Tobacco  or 
betel  nut  chewing  are  more  offensive.  Moreover  athletes 
and  aviators  say  gum  is  helpful,  physicians  say  it  cures 
gout  and  dyspepsia,  and  (this  has  not  been  verified)  it  is 
said  that  the  Cockney  Englishman  with  a  wad  of  gum  in 
his  mouth  does  no  longer  drop  his  h's. 


PNEUMATIC   VS.   SOLID   TRUCK   TIRES. 

IT  IS  BEco.MiNi;  MORE  .\ND  MORE  ExiDENT  that  the  pneu- 
matic tire  is  likely  to  oust  the  solid  on  the  heavy 
truck,  just  as  it  did  on  light  vehicles.  The  first  cost 
is  naturally  heavy,  and  punctures  unavoidable,  but 
the  saving  more  than  offsets  both  of  these  items. 
Twice  as  much  speed  is  possible  without  injury  either 
to  engine  or  freight,  and  the  weight  of  the  chassis  can 
safely  be  reduced  nearly  one  half.  Big  trucks  are 
equipped  with  "giant  pneumatics"  to-day.  One  won- 
ders if  in  time  these  huge  tires  will  be  pigmies  com- 
pared with  the  tires  of  the  future. 
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Dinner     of     The     Rubber 
America,     Inc. 


Association     of 


WITH  1.060  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  presciit,  an  exquisite  menu, 
throe  prominent  speakers,  and  excellent  music,  the  dinner 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  evening  of  January  5,  1920, 
was  a  distinct  success. 

Despite  the  prevailing  drought,  this  being  the  first  dry  hantiuct 
in  the  history  of  the  association,  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  all  present  made  light  of  the  matter,  the  speakers  cap- 
italized the  situation  and  several  humorous  allusions  to  the 
advent  of   national   prohibition   created   considerable   merriment. 

Prior  to  the  dinner  the  members  and  their  guests  assembled 
informally  in  the  various  reception  rooms,  renewing  old  acquain- 
tances and  making  new  ones.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  grand 
ball-room  doors  the  banqueters  took  their 
allotted  places  in  the  beautifully  decorated 
hall  to  the  tune  of  a  spirited  march  by  the 
orchestra.  On  account  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased attendance  the  mani  floor  proved 
inadequate  and  twenty-five  tables  had  to 
be  placed  in  the  first  tier  boxes.  Each  guest 
was  provided  with  a  tasteful  souvenir  pro- 
gram and  menu  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
association. 

During  the  banquet  popular  selections  by 
the  orchestra  lent  added  zest  to  the  choice 
viands,  and  after  the  diners  had  done  full 
justice  to  the  final  course  the  assemblage 
was  called  to  order  by  the  toastmaster. 
Homer  E.  Sawyer.  Meanwhile  the  bal- 
conies had  filled  with  ladies  come  to  wit- 
ness the  animated  scene  and  to  hear  the 
speeches. 

After  a  standing  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  been  drunk  to 
the  air  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
the  toastmaster  gracefully  waived  the  more 
or  less  customary  presidential  address  in 
order  more  speedily  to  present  the  distinguished  guests  of  the 
evening.  He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  address  on  industrial 
relations,  he  explained,  but  Mr.  Schwab  had  very  kindly  offered 
to  take  it  off  his  hands.  However,  as  president  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Sawyer  bespoke  the  gratitude  of  its  members  in  behalf  of 
the  Traffic.  Statistical,  Legislative.  Foreign  trade  and  Divisional 
Committees,  whose  good  work  in  connection  with  the  standard- 
ization and  conservation  which  were  undertaken  during  the  war 
will  be  of  equal  benefit  in  peace  times.  He  also  complimented 
Mr.  De  Lisser  and  the  Dinner  Committee  upon  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  their  arrangements  for  the  evening. 

SENATOR  EDGE'S  ADDRESS. 

Honorable  Walter  E.  Edge,  United  States  Senator  from  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  spoke  on  reconstruction  policies.  Referring  to 
the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Senate,  and  asserting  that  this  country 
is  practically  waiting  on  Congress,  his  address  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

Emerging  from  a  war  but  a  little  over  a  year  ago  so  success- 
fully, with  the  plaudits  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  admir- 
ation and  the  respect  even  of  our  enemies,  the  entire  world 
speaking  of  .America's  part  with  pride  and  appreciation — to-day, 
successful  in  war.  we  have  not  demonstrated  the  same  ability  to 
be  successful  in  times  of  peace.  Business  has  been  hesitating, 
conditions  have  been  uncertain — continued  strife  between  capital 
and  labor,  and  all  the  diflRcuIties,  apparently,  before  us,  are  yet 
in  great  part  to  be  solved. 


Sen.mor  W 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  COOPERATE  WITH  BUSINESS. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  solution?  Fundamentally,  my  view 
of  the  solution— and  I  will  pass  over  the  question  very  rapidly— 
fundamentally  my  view  of  the  solution  is  simply  this:  that  the 
government  of  a  nation  just  as  the  government  of  a  state,  should 
not  enter  into  a  business,  but  should  cooperate  with  liusiness. 
A  government  that  has  plainly  demonstrated  that  it  cannot  run 
its  own  business  successfully,  cannot  run  the  business  that  has 
been  run  by  the  business  world.  The  only  thing  the  Government 
can  do  in  my  judgment  to  bring  the  Government  of  the  country- 
just  as  we  tried  in  a  modest  way  to  do  in  Xew  Jersey— to  bring 
the  Government  where  the  people  may  have  control  of  it,  is  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Constitution— and  it  is  a  mighty  liberal 
d.K-umc-iit— and  to  cooperate  with  business:  regulate  'business 
where  it  is  necessary — do  not  overregulate 
it— but  choose  the  great  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  great  powers  that  are 
centralized  there  and  have  them  encourage 
business  and  initiate  an-  e'nterprise  and  en- 
ergy that  in  the  past  has  made  the  country 
fjreat  and  has  given  us  the  position  that  we 
occupy  to-day  among  the  countries  of  the 
world. 


I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  a 
modest  way  to  try  to  help  solve  some  of 
iliese  problems,  in  seeing  if  it  were  not 
IKissible  to  pass  legislation  to  enable  us  to 
il'i  a  larger  business  abroad.  You  are  in- 
terested in  exportation.  You  will  have  to 
lie  interested  in  exportation  if  your  business 
is  going  to  develop.  We  have  built  a  mag- 
nificent merchant  marine,  and  you  have  at 
your  table  tonight  the  one  man  who  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  making  of  a 
businesslike   merchant   marine. 

What  in  the  name  of  heaven  is  the  good 
of  a  merchant  marine  if  we  are  going  to 
send  it  abroad  filled  with  ballast?  We  have 
abroad  filled  with  .American  goods  and  products, 
might  just  as  well  be  scrapped  in  Hog 


Edge. 


got  to  send 
or  the  merchant 

Island  or  Cramp's,  or  some  of  the  other  shipyards  of  the  country 
We  can't  exist  in  this  country  to-day — we  occupy  a  position 
at  the  head  of  the  council  table  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
we  occupy  it  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  it — we  can't  e.xist  in  this 
country  to-day  simply  manufacturing  goods  and  selling  goods 
to  ourselves.  I  have  absolutely  no  patience  with  the  thought  and 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  an  embargo  on  .American  products 
— at  times  perhaps  on  some  specific  food  supply  or  another,  yes — 
but  as  a  general  policy  or  proposition  that  there  should  be  an 
embargo  on  .American  products,  far  from  it.  The  way  this  country 
is  going  to  prosper  and  continue  to  broaden  and  hold  the  position 
that  it  has  gained  is  by  doing  business  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  and  by  using  the  merchant  marine  that  Mr.  Schwab 
aiid  his  associates  brought  together,  so  that  the  .\mericin  flag 
will  go  to  every  port  in  every  part  of  the  world — the  only  way 
that  the  country  can  possibly  prosper. 

BANKING   FACILITIES   MUST   BE  ENL&HGED. 

.And  we  are  met  with  this  condition  :  that  we  can't  send  goods 
abroad  unless  we  are  going  to  be  paid  for  them.  We  are  still 
business  men.  We  have  a  good  lot  of  humanitarian  feeling  and 
we  demonstrated  that,  and  I  hope  we  shall  always  have  it,  and 
we  are  ready  to  help  rehabilitate  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  a  business  proposition.  We  can't  to-day  send  your 
rubber  goods  al)road  unless  we  give  one  or  two  or  three  ycar<' 
credit,  as  a  rule,  that  is,  in  big  supplies.  Thcv  have  not  the 
money.  They  have  only  securities.  We  have  the  goods.  We  have 
the  ships.   We  want  to  do  business  with  them.   Then  the  natural 
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i.>ii  was,  "How  can  those— to  use  the  popular  term— various 

:>:u)ns  be   functioned?"    Simply  by   enlarging  the  American 

■A'j;  system,  just  as  we  establish  a  bank  here  or  in  a  small 

iir  a   large  town   to-day   and   do  a   domestic  business   and 

ip  the  business  there;  enlarge  our  banking  system  so  that 

>ii  do  business  with  them.    They  are  doing  it  in  England 

i    I  hey   are   taking   the   South   American   trade,   and   they  are 

-   Ill-  lo  beat  us  right  to  it  unless  we  get  busy.   Somebody  ought 

•. >   t.ike  advantage  of  the  world's  great  opportunities.    It  is  the 

I  (tiiial  evolution   from  the  great  World  War. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  BANKS. 

Wo  passed  a  bill  providing  that  we  can 
now  establish,  under  the  Federal  Reserve, 
trade  banks  for  international  banking.  What 
do  they  do?  The  man  abroad  wants  to  buy 
SIOO.OOO  of  your  products.  He  has  not  got 
the  money.  He  has  a  mortage  that  he 
can  give  you  or  something  else  which  per- 
haps he  can  give  you.  He  has  got  security. 
You  cannot  take  it  over.  We  have  pro- 
vided, how-ever,  a  banking  system  so  they 
can  take  those  securities  after  investigating 
them,  issuing  on  those  securities  bonds  and 
debentures  to  the  American  public,  giving 
you  your  cash.  Off  go  the  goods,  and  we 
are  doing  business  all  the  time. 

RATE  OF  EXCHANGE  NOW  PROHIBITORY. 

What  else  does  it  do?  To-day  the  rate 
of  exchange,  as  you  all  know,  if  you  are  at 
all  interested  in  export  business,  is  abso- 
lutely prohibitory.  In  France  they  have  to 
pay  two  to  one.  .'V  franc  worth  20  cents  is 
ten  cents.  In  England  a  pound  sterling  was 
never  so  low  as  in  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks.  They  have  to  pay  25  per  cent  off 
the  normal.  Don't  live  in  a  fool's  paradise. 
They  are  buying  now  simply  the  goods  they 

won't  pay  any  such  tremendous  premium  as  the  present  rate  of 
interest  makes  necessary  because  they  won't  have  to  do  it. 

We  have  simply  got  to  arrange  over  here  so  that  we  can 
equalize  trade  balances  or  credit  balances  in  order  that  the  rate 
of  exchange  will  naturally  decrease,  so  that  normal  times,  at 
least  comparatively,  can  come  back  in  the  near  future.  And 
when  we  establish  these  banks  and  take  these  securities  from 
abroad  and  bring  them  over  here  and  send  the  goods  over,  then 
we  are  gradually  building  up — just  the  same  as  imports  would 
build  up — so  that  the  trade  credit  balances  gradually  equalize 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  automatically  goes  down.  That  is  one 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  dealing  in  foreign  securities. 

THREE  WAYS  TO   EQUALIZE  EXCHANGE. 

There  are  only  three  ways  that  I  ever  heard  about  by  which 
you  can  equalize  exchange  or  trade  conditions ;  one  is  by  the 
importation  of  goods,  another  is  by  the  importation  of  gold,  and 
the  other  is  by  purchasing  securities.  We  are  now  trying  to 
arrange  so  that  we  can  purchase  their  securities — they  haven't 
any  gold  to  speak  of.  Imports  we  want  as  we  want  them,  but  the 
main  thing  is  to  buy  their  securities  and  to  send  our  goods  over 
and  for  the  American  business  man  to  make  a  profit  on  the 
goods  and  to  use  Mr.  Schwab's  merchant  marine  as  a  practical 
proposition,  rather  than  simply  a  sentiment. 

The  Government  now  has  provided  the  way  and  the  method. 
And  I  believe  that  in  the  countries  abroad,  if  the  Government 
will  continue  to  cooperate  and  hold  business,  rather  than  to  run 
business — wc  can  retain  the  position  that  the  world  apparently 
is  ready  to  accord  to  us. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PEACE  TREATY  RATIFICATION. 

Touching  with  approval  upon  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  diseases  now 
infecting  the  country,  and  offering  "Export.  Import  and  Deport" 
as  a  Jimely  text  for  the  nation,  he  passed  (.-n  to  the  need  of 
ratifying  the  peace  treaty: 


Charles  M.  Schwab. 
They 


Speaking  personally,  I  hope  that  Congress  expeditiously,  and 
without  unnecessary  partisan  rancor  or  playing  for  position, 
gets  clear  of  the  peace  treaty  and  ratifies  it.  As  a  Republican 
I  have  stood,  however,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  for  the  follow- 
ing position :  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted — we  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it— it  charged  and  delegated  to  the  United  States 
Senate  certain  responsibilities.  It  is  not  empty;  it  means  some- 
thing or  we  should  abdicate  our  position.  I  believe  and  stand 
for  very  positively— as  I  hope  my  record  has  testified— that  we 
must  protect  beyond  any  question  of  future  doubt  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  our  own  country.  But  in  doing  that— 
and  that  can  be  done  very  easily — we  should 
not  evade  any  responsibility  in  times  of 
pc.ice  as  we  have  not  evaded  any  in  times 


WOULD    END    BUSINESS    HESITATION. 

[  think  inucli  of  this  business  hesitation 
will  be  behind  us  and  men  will  go  forward 
with  a  determination  and  an  energy  that 
has  been  just  a  little  lacking  in  the  last 
twelve  months  because  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  would  happen  in  Washington.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  go  forward  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  perhaps  the  vacation  of  a  year 
won't  be  so  bad  for  us  after  all,  if  Con- 
gress will  decide,  if  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  treaty,  properly  reserved,  so  that  there 
can  lie  no  question  of  the  honor  and  integ- 
ritx  of  our  country  when  it  comes  to  future 
crises  or  future  decisions  to  make;  that 
they  will  dispose  of  it,  and  thus  send  the 
message  out  to  the  industrial  section  of 
the  country,  which  means  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  that  then  it  is  up  to 
the  business  men  of  the  country  to  get 
busy. 
National  prosperity  depends  absolutely  on  national  content- 
ment. National  contentment  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  em- 
ployment, and  employment,  of  course,  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  demand  for  production.  You  can't  increase  production 
unless  you  have  the  market.  You  can't  increase  production  if 
you  narrow  the  market.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  so  interested 
in  the  exportations,  the  development  of  exportations. 

FOREIGN  CREDITS  THROUGH  TRADE  PROFITS. 

We  loaned  nine  billions  of  dollars  during  the  time  of  war 
abroad,  and  we  should  have  loaned  it.  We  now  are  not  even 
getting  our  interest.  Perhaps  we  will.  I  hope  so.  I  am  forgetting 
it.  But  we  are  asked  to  extend  more  credit.  Isn't  it  better  to 
develop  our  own  export  business  and  send  the  goods  abroad 
and  iTiake  a  profit  on  them,  than  to  receive  more  money  only 
by  taxation?  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  raise  it — in  order  to 
lend  it  abroad.  In  one  way  we  tax  you  to  lend  the  money.  In 
the  other  way  you  make  a  profit  and  we  do  business.  That  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  systems.  I  hope  Congress  recog- 
nizes that,  and  I  believe  they  will.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too 
critical  of  Congress.  They  have  great  responsibilities  facing 
them  to-day  in  the  relationship  between  Congress  and  the  bus- 
iness of  the  countr\-.  We  ask  for  your  cooperation,  we  ask  for 
your  advice,  and  above  all.  we  ask  for  your  confidence. 

MR.  SCHWAB'S  ADDRESS. 

In  presenting  tlic  chairman  of  the  board.  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  New  York,  who.  spoke  on  the  tendencies  and  the  future 
of  American  industry,  its  opportunities,  needs  and  duties,  the 
toastmaster  very  aptly  and  eloquently  introduced  him  in  these 
words  : 

.\  general  of  indusiry,  who  rose  from  the  ranks;  an  exponent 
i)f  the  square  deal  for  labor,  capital  and  the  republic;  a  notable 
example  of  the  opportunity  that  America  offers  to  those  of  her 
citizens  who  use  and  develop  the  gifts  that  God  has  given  them; 
a  dreamer  of  great  things,  but  not  visionary;  a  leader  of  men, 
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not  a  driver ;  a  type  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  foundation 
of  our  country  in  the  past  and  embody  our  hope  for  the  future; 
a  typical  American;  the  Theodore  RooscvcU  of  our  industry, 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

ECONOMY   FUNDAMENTAL   TO   EVERY    INDUSTRY. 

When  I  thoutiht  of  what  I  might  say  to  this  body  of  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  rubber  industry,  the  thought  came  back  to  me 
that,  after  all,  the  fundamentals  of  all  industry  are  alike.  Indus- 
try is  founded  for  permanent  success  upon  one  great  condition, 
and  that  is  economy.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  think  of  that 
point?  Years  ago,  as  a  younger  man,  and  perhaps  more  am- 
bitious, I  used  to  go  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  president  of  his  com- 
pany, with  the  proud  statement  that  wo 
had  made  four,  five  or  six  hundred  thous- 
and. Wise  old  gentleman  that  he  was,  he 
would  shake  his  head,  saying,  "That  inter- 
ests me  not,  but  show  me  how  cheaply  and 
how  well  you  made  it." 

Because  the  conditions  of  business  may 
make  a  great  profit  for  you  even  though 
the  business  is  badly  conducted.  But  lei 
the  economy  of  production  and  its  distri- 
bution be  right  and  the  country  for  all 
time  shares  the  success  of  her  industry. 

ENCOtTRAGEMENT    OF    LABOR    ESSENTIAL. 


Xow.  gentlemen,  what  was  applicable  tn 
that  great  company  is  applicable  to  this 
great  country  to-day.  It  is  true  that  we 
must  take  measures  suited  to  the  times  to 
aid  and  help  industry.  But  the  one  thinu 
that  will  stand  us  always  to  the  good  is 
to  say  of  our  industries  that  no  matter 
what  the  conditions  or  times,  or  what  is 
the  condition  of  trade  here,  our  industry 
will  be  permanently  established  for  thi^ 
country  and  for  the  world. 

Now,  what  does  economy  mean?  I  won- 
der if  you  have  ever  analyzed  it?  There  Lieut.-General  Robert  L.  B 
is  nothing  that  lends  value  to  any  manufactured  article  but  lalior  th, 
You  may  say  that  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  or  in  the  manu-  "n 
facture  of  steel,  labor  is  but  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  cost,  but 
you  go  back  to  the  man  who  finds  the  rubber  on  the  rivers  of 
Brazil,  cr  the  man  who  digs  the  iron  ore  in  the  fields  of  Minne- 
sota, or  the  railroads  that  carry  the  ore  to  the  places  of  manu- 
facture, and  all  of  these  agencies  that  carry  things  to  the  final 
crucible  of  manufacture,  and  all  of  it  is  nothing  more  than  labor. 
There  is  no  real  cost  in  a  manufactured  article  but  labor.  Now- 
then,  what  is  the  question  that  will  enable  us  to  become  per- 
manently the  best  interested  in  economy?  It  is  the  management 
and  the  disposition  and  the  encouragement  of  labor.  We  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  have  been  great  autocrats  in  the  years 
gone  by  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned.  Labor  has  not  had  its  fair 
share  of  the  prosperity  of  this  great  and  glorious  country  of 
ours.  And  it  is  a  thought  that  must  be  borne  home  as  we  stop 
and  listen  and  realize  that  a  man  is  a  man  no  matter  what  his 
position  in  life  as  long  as  he  does  his  duty  honestly  and  con- 
sly  and  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  his  fellow-men. 


business  men  to  make  it  go.  The  merchant  marine  will  be  of 
value  to  every  manufacturer  and  every  citizen  of  the  L;nilcd 
States.  And  if  laws  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  passed  to 
make  private  capital  prolilable  in  business— in  the  shipping  bus- 
iness— then  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Slates  in  some 
manner  ought  to  share  the  burden  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  and  the  Congress  shy  at  the  word  "subsidy." 
Well,  call  it  by  any  other  name,  but  as  matters  now  stand  the 
United  States  will  never  have  a  merchant  marine  worthy  of  the 
name  merchant  marine,  or  of  the  slightest  value  to  this  country 
unless  some  method  of  legislation  is  passed  that  will  enable 
private  capital  and  private  enterprise  to  reap  the  profits  and  reap 
the  benefit  from  the  operation  of  its  merchant  ships. 

This  is  ilic  lime  when  it  is  popular  to  decry  capital.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  if  the  initiative  and  energy 
of  the  .-\merican  business  man  is  not  al- 
lowed to  have  his  reward  for  that  develop- 
ment of  industry.  We  may  be  called  a 
material  nation  because  we  have  not  de- 
veloped the  arts  and  the  sciences  as  the 
older  nations  of  Europe  have.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  so- 
called  material  nation.  .Artists,  painters, 
great  soldiers,  great  generals  and  great 
admirals  may  like  their  names  perpetuated 
in  monuments  and  arches  of  marble  and 
granite;  for  me,  I  shall  be  proudest  if 
long  rows  of  smoking  stacks  and  flaming 
furnaces  shall  mark  one  step  forward  in 
the  progress  of  industry. 


BUSINESS   AND    LIVING    ECONOMY    NECESSARY. 

Fundamentally,  we  must  learn  economy, 
not  only  in  our  business,  but  in  our  every 
act.  We  are  living,  to  use  a  vulgar  expres- 
sion throughout  the  whole  country  to-day, 
like  "drunken  sailors,"  practicing  extrava- 
gances such  as  have  never  been  known  in 
any  time.  Gentlemen  we  will  reap  the  re- 
ward of  that  expenditure  in  the  years  to 
LL.ARD.  ^Qj^g  )jy  paying  thg  penalty  for  the  dance 

we  have  had  to-day.  There  is  no  good  in  preaching  that  we 
must  practice  economy.  It  will  have  no  effect.  It  must  be 
brought  about  by  the  stern  necessities  that  will  make  us  get 
down  to  the  basis  of  living  and  acting  economy  that  will  bring 
us  to  a  true  manufacturing  basis  in  this  country.  What  a  false 
position  many  men  have  in  life  who  think  that  the  acquisition 
of  riches  and  the  display  of  riches  marks  them  as  factors  in 
men's  affairs!  The  day  has  gone  by  when  they  will  mark  the 
man  of  benefit  to  his  country  and  his  fellow-men  in  that  way. 
We  must  learn  to  live  the  simple  life. 


LAWS   NEEDED  TO   PROMOTE  SHIPPING. 

Replying  to  Senator  Edge's  remarks  regarding  .\merica's 
hastily  built  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  Mr.  Schwab  said; 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  great  merchant  marine  that 
our  distinguished  senator  has  spoken  about.  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  mv    •         ■         •  • 


A   GREAT   CRISIS  WOULD  BE   BENEFICIAL. 

My  friends,  do  not  aspire  to  anything  but  successful  conduct 
of  that  which  you  have  undertaken.  .Accept  the  assurance  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  many  phases  of  life.  There  is  nothing  worth 
while  but  the  contemplation  of  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  you  set  out  to  do.  Build  up  industries  and 
make  them  successful.  Make  this  great  nation  of  ours  stand 
permanently  in  the  position  which  she  has  won  in  this  great  war. 
The  .Mmighty  has  endowed  us  with  natural  resources  second  to 
no  other  nation  in  the  world  and  above  all  with  the  people 
so  imbued  with  patriotism,  integrity  and  energetic  ambition  as  to 
insure  our  success  as  the  leader  of  nations  for  all  time  to  come. 
Let  us  do  our  part.  I  believe  that  we  will  get  to  a  true  basis 
of  economy  only  after  some  great  crisis  that  may  come  upon  us 
to  make  us  realize  what  the  true  basis  of  economy  is.  The  best 
man   in    business   and    in    life   is   the   man    who   has    had 


thoughts  about  it  are.    This  merchant  marine  that  has      through   some  crisis   before   he   becomes   truly   and   permanently 


been  built  by  the  United  States,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  has  so  eloquently  described,  has  cost 
about  three  or  four  times  what  any  merchant  marine  ought  to 
have  cost,  but  we  have  got  to  charge  it  all  off  as  an  incident  of 
the  war  and  start  in  afresh  again. 

Now,  you  can  dot  the  seas  of  the  world  with  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  United  States  and  you  won't  have  a  merchant  marine 
without  the  soul  and  inspiration  and  the  capital  of  the  .American 


grounded  and  fixed  in  the  future  success  of  his  life,  and  what 
is  true  of  men  will  be  true  of  nations.  We  will  go  through  it, 
and  it  is  so  well  illustrated  by  the  material  on  which  your  indus- 
try is  founded,  rubber;  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  elasticity. 
You  can  stretch  it  ten  or  twelve  fold  and  it  will  come  back  to 
its  original  form,  and  so  this  great  nation  of  ours;  you  may 
stretch  it  to  its  breaking  point;  you  may  stretch  it  ten  to  twelve 
fold,  but  the  energy  of  its  people  will  bring  it  back  to  the  original 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRY   TO    PHOSPER. 
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In  concluding  I  want  to  draw  one  optimistic  word,  and  that  is. 
in  my  opinion,  that  whatever  the  crisis  may  be,  it  will  be  but 
temporary. 

The  industry  of  this  country  will  go  onward  and  upward  for 
years  to  come,  and  in  no  industry  do  I  think  there  will  be  such 
marked  progress  as  the  industry  in  which  you  gentlemen  here 
are  to-day  engaged. 

Feel  optimistic,  think  optimistic,  be  optimistic,  practice  Chris- 
tian Science  in  business  and  you  will  have  the  success  that  you 
merit.  Treat  your  labor  well.  Make  them  partners  with  you. 
.Allow  them  to  have  representation  amongst  their  own  forces. 
Do  not  permit  the  agitator  from  Kamchatka  to  tell  you  what 
to  do  with  your  labor  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Do  these 
things.  Be  fair.  Treat  all  well.  Then  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  your  business  is  sure  to  follow. 

GENERAL  BULLARD'S  ADDRESS. 

Stating  that  to  the  surprise  of  the  American  people  the  war 
had  shown  that  the  officers  in  the  United  States  army  were  not 
only  educated  men  and  fighters  brave  and  chivalrous,  but  execu- 
tives of  able  administrative  capacity  as  well,  the  toastmaster 
sketched  briefly  their  remarkable  accomplishment  of  putting  an 
effective  army  of  enormous  size  into  the  field  in  record  time,  and 
introduced  Licutenant-General  Robert  L.  Bullard,  Commanding 
Officer.  Department  of  the  East.  Governor's  Island,  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  sort  of  ability  which  had  made  it  possible. 

General  Bullard  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  telling  stories, 
and  his  brief  address  consisted  largely  of  pertinent  ones.  .-Mlud- 
ing  to  Mr.  Schwab's  remarks  on  industrial  relations,  and  draw- 
ing a  parallel  from  his  own  army  experience,  he  said : 

As  your  organization  grows,  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  lose 
touch  with  humanity  unless  you  take  pains  individually  to  pre- 
serve it.  You  have  had  very  graphically  pointed  out  to  you  the 
only  way  by  which  you  can  succeed  and  maintain  your  standards 
and  the  American  standards,  and  that  is  by  maintaining  v'our 
relations  with  the  men  who  are  working  under  you.  Gentlemen, 
when  your  organization  grows,  be  prepared  to  pass  the  spark  of 
humanity  down  to  the  last  workman  under  you.  Otherwise  you 
have  not  got  them.    They  will  go  from  you. 
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Withstandley.  V.. 
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Wood,  Charles  E., 
Wood,  Le  Roy, 
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Woodard,  S.  P., 
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Worthington,  H,  D.. 
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Young,  Mr., 
Yule,  G.   G.. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


TiiK  FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING   (under  the  present  charter)   of 
The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,    New    York    City,    on    the    afternoon    of 
January  5,  1920. 

President  Homer  E.  Sawyer  presided.  The  session  was  a 
short  one.  such  formalities  as  the  reading  of  the  call  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  etc.,  being  dispensed  with,  upon 
motion  from  the  floor. 

There  were  distributed  a  printed  report  of  the  general  man- 
ager and  secretary,  and  the  financial  statement  prepared  by  the 
treasurer  covering  the  year  1919. 

PRESIDENT  SAWYER'S  REPORT. 

In  making  his  report  Mr.  Sawyer  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 
The  principal  activity  of  your  president,  at  least  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  the  endeavor  to  organize  the  Association 
along  lines  which  it  quickly  became  apparent,  this  year,  were 
necessary.  Prior  to  the  war,  as  we  all  knew,  we  were  largely  a 
social  body,  and  we  had  good  times,  but  we  did  not  conduct, 
between  the  good  times,  much  business.  Our  annual  banquet 
and  our  annual  outing  were  the  principal  features  of  the  year 
and  in  between  times  we  simply  attended  to  our  own  business 
and  paid  little  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Association. 

CONTIiroiTy    NEEDED    IN    ASSOCIATION    ACTIVITIES. 

During  the  war,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Firestone 
and  Mr.  Work,  everybody  worked,  and  it  did  not  become 
apparent  that  the  Association  as  an  association  was  not  organ- 
ized to  carry  on  the  regular  work  of  the  Association.  We  have 
had  associated  with  us,  fortunately,  as  the  head  of  our  Traffic 
Committee  our  Mr.  Viles,  and  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government  tried  very  hard  to  steal  him 
from  us,  we  finally  succeeded,  on  the  first  of  July  last,  in  in- 
stalling Mr.  Viles,  as  not  only  secretary,  but  general  manager 
of  the  Association.  Since  that  time  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  has  done  all  the  president's  work.  Seriously,  however, 
It  was  essential  that  we  should  so  organize  as  to  have  con- 
tinuity in  the  work  of  the  Association  for  the  future.  That 
there  has  been  some  real  work  done.  I  know  is  known  to  many 
of  you  individually.  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  you  have  indi- 
vidually received  help  and  benefit  from  Mr.  Viles'  organization. 
That  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  provide  more  eiifi- 
ciently  for  in  the  future. 

COMMITTEES    DOING    VALUABLE   WORK, 

It  may  be,  that  in  the  individual  committees  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  we  do  not  accomplish  enough  in  those  divisional  com- 
mittees. I  am  inclined  to  think  sometimes,  however,  that  the 
things  that  some  of  us  would  like  to  accomplish  in  those  divi- 
sional committees,  the  authorities  in  Washington  would  frown 
upon  somewhat ;  and  secondly,  many  things  which  might  be 
very  good  for  us,  from  our  standpoint,  cannot  properly  be  done 
or  undertaken. 

The  greatest  committee,  the  committee  having  the  largest 
problem,  is  naturally  the  Pneumatic  Tire  and  Truck  Division, 
so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Stadelman  and  by  Mr.  Broadwell 
as  vice-chairman.  They  have  done  splendid  work  throughout 
the  year.  .A.side  from  the  divisional  committees  there  are  com- 
mittees of  general  character  like  your  Traffic  Committee,  your 
Legislative  Committee,  your  Statistical  Committee  and  Indus- 
trial Relations  Committee.  If  they  alone  were  all  that  we  could 
expect  from  the  Rubber  Association  they  would.  I  believe,  war- 
rant all  of  your  support,  both  moral  and  financial. 

Mr.  Viles  will  a  little  later  speak  more  specifically  regarding 
his  report,  and  I  know  that  you  will  excuse  the  Chair  if  he 
closes  his  remarks  simply  with  a  strong  plea  for  your  hearty 
cooperation  with  your  board  of  directors  and  with  your  officers 
and  Willi  >(uir  general  manager  in  the  coming  year. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  VILES'  REMARKS. 

Amplifying  liis  printed  report,  Mr.  Viles  outlined  the  con- 
templated work  of  the  Association  more  in  detail,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  members.    Said  he : 

PROMPT  OPINIONS  FHOM  MEMBERS  HELPFUL 

Every   communication   that   is   sent   out   from   the   Association 

offices  we  l)elievc  to  be  of  some  importance,   perhaps  not  of  so 


great  importance  to  some  branch  of  the  industry,  but  yet  of 
some  importance  to  individual  members ;  and  I  would  like  to 
say  it  would  be  very  helpful  in  connection  with  all  communica- 
tions particularly  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  to  receive 
a  reply  from  every  member.  It  hampers  the  work  of  the  divi- 
sions to  a  great  extent  in  the  failure  to  receive,  without  four 
or  five  written  letters  being  sent,  replies  giving  the  members' 
views  on  various  questions  of  importance. 

MOTOR   VEHICLE   CONFERENCE   ON   PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

Xow,  we  formed  in  connection  with  the  Tire  Division  a  motor 
vehicle  conference.  That  conference  is  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  six  associations :  The  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  The  Motor  and  Accessories  .Association,  the 
Three  A's,  the  Trailers,  The  National  Auto  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Rubber  Association,  who  have  made  a  contract 
with  the  Law  Reporting  Co.  for  a  report  of  all  legislation  that 
is  proposed  in  each  State  Legislature  throughout  the  year,  that 
report  to  be  made  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Conference  immedi- 
ately after  the  bill  has  been  printed  or  typewritten  in  the  various 
Capitols.  Now  it  is  proposed,  in  that  way,  to  keep  an  absolute 
check,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  shape  policies  with  respect  to 
all  legislation  in  respect  to  the  automotive  industry;  and  any 
of  the  individual  members  located  in  the  various  states  can 
greatly  help  that  service,  if  they  know  of  any  local  situation  or 
any  municipal  situation,  or  county  situation  which  they  believe 
the  weight  of  the  division  can  help  them  correct;  or  if  they 
believe  that  the  Conference  Committee's  records  or  the  counsel 
can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  So  I  ask  you  to  give  special  con- 
sideration during  the  year  to  any  matter  coming  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Conference  through  the  Tire  Division  with 
respect  to  legislation. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    QUESTIONNAIRES. 

Now.  you  will  find  a  reference  here,  in  the  general  remarks 
right  next  to  the  last  page,  to  the  questionnaire  situation.  I 
presume  the  term  "questionnaire"  is  like  castor  oil  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  have  a  bad  taste  to  some;  but  I  feel  that  there 
is  a  little  misunderstanding,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  lack  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing  at  this  time.  The 
form  of  the  questionnaire  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion by  our  Statistical  Committee.  They  believe  that  the  indus- 
try not  only  wants  to  know  its  condition  in  so  far  as  the  figures 
will  reflect  its  condition,  but  they  also  feel  that  in  legislative 
work  which  is  now  before  us.  and  the  legislation  that  will  come 
up  in  the  various  states  and  in  the  coming  legislation,  that 
those  figures  are  going  to  be  e.Ktremely  valuable  from  a  defen- 
sive standpoint  and  if  the  necessity  for  them  arises,  that  is,  for 
their  immediate  use,  arises,  they  are  worth  100  per  cent  more, 
if  we  have  them  right  on  tap.  I  feel  that  for  our  activities  in 
Washington  alone,  for  the  next  few  years,  these  statistics  are 
going  to  be  very  valuable. 

WILL  HELP   SOLVE   TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS. 

In  your  transportation  work,  you  are  facing  the  most  chaotic 
situation  that  this  country  has  ever  known.  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  transportation  managers  of  Washington  know  where  they 
are  coming  out  of  the  thing.  A  United  States  Senator  remarked 
to  me  a  short  time  ago  that  there  are  98  Senators,  and  that 
they  have  98  different  ideas  as  to  how  these  railroads  are  going 
to  be  handled,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  have  98,000  dif- 
ferent propositions  with  respect  to  how  adjustments  should  be 
made  and  operating  service  maintained  and  as  to  the  various 
other  questions  that  come  up  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years ;  and  you  will  have  situations  respecting  our  industrial 
work,  you  will  need  every  ounce  of  energy,  and  every  bit  of 
cooperation  that  the  Traffic  Committee  can  give ;  and  their  work 
will  be  augmented  to  a  very  large  extent  if  we  have  the  statis- 
tics from  the  questionnaires,  so  that  we  can  come  before  any 
railroad  committee  or  any  legislative  committee  or  body  acting 
on  railroad  matters,  with  facts,  show  our  position  and  support 
it,  and  get  a  reasonable  measure  of  justice.  I  feel  that  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  a  vital  thing  and  should  have  the  support  of  every- 
body. I  do  not  think  that  many  of  you  realize  what  these  fig- 
ures mean  when  they  arc  all  put  together,  and  I  further  think 
that  a  great  deal  more  can  be  done  with  them. 


TRAFFIC   BUREAU   READY   TO    ASSIST 

The    Traffic    Committee    during   the   year   has   increased   to   a 

committee  of  22,  starting  with  only  four  a  little  over  a  year  and 
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a  half  ago.  Il  represents  all  parts  of  the  countPi-  in  which  the 
industry  is  located,  small  and  large  companies  and  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry.  It  has  performed  some  very  good 
service;  it  has  saved  some  very  large  sums  of  money  and  we 
hope  during  the  year  that  all  managers  on  transportation  prob- 
lems will  keep  in  touch  with  the  committee,  whether  small  or 
large  or  local  or  individual  companies.  We  are  always  glad  to 
help.  We  have  organized  a  ver>-  high-class  tarifT  bureau  m  our 
office,  putting  it  in  position  to  quote  rates  and  prices  regarding 
service,  information  regarding  claims,  and  anything  of  that 
nature,  and  we  have  a  man  there  whom  we  can  send  out.  If 
any  of  you  managers  want  to  start  a  department  of  your  own  or 
want  assistance  in  that  department,  we  have  the  advice  and  the 
information  to  furnish  the  basis  of  an  organization  and  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  extend  the  service  to  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

MORE  INTEREST  IN  SECURING  NEW  MEMBERSHIPS. 

One  other  thing  I  noticed,  that  we  are  receiving  quite  a  few 
applications  for  membership  from  comparatively  new  companies, 
and  our  friends  the  importers  are  very  active  in  securing  these 
applications.  I  think  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  inter- 
est in  the  .Association.  I  would  like  to  see  the  same  or  more 
interest  in  securing  new  memberships  throughout  the  .Associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers.  Most  of  you,  perhaps, 
have  some  neighbors  who  may  not  be  members  of  the  .Associa- 
tion. Try  to  lind  out  whether  they  are  or  not  and  bring  them 
to  church  along  with  the  others. 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE    ORGANIZATION. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hodgman,  Mr.  \iles  ex- 
plained the  plans  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  more  in 
detail.    His  remarks  in  this  connection  follow: 

You  will  find  in  the  report,  gentlemen,  a  reference  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  that  has  just  been  formed. 
Now,  that  committee  is  organized  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  Traffic  Committee  with  an  executive  committee  of  ten;  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  'the  Association  has  authorized  an 
increase  of  that  committee  to  25  so  we  will  have  an  executive 
committee  of  ten  and  a  general  committee  of  fifteen,  making  a 
total  of  25  people.  The  committee  has  been  selected  with  due 
regard  to  territorial  representation  and  the  size  of  the  various 
companies,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  the  work,  and  we 
believe  it  is  going  to  be  very  successful.  The  primary  purpose 
is  this: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    COMMITTEE. 

That  the  labor  situation  is  entirely  different  than  it  was  in 
what  we  might  term  normal  times.  It  is  not  believed  by  many, 
large  numbers  of  our  people,  manufacturers,  that  the  country 
will  ever  get  back  to  the  labor  conditions  of  the  past.  Labor 
has  taken  a  new  stand  for  better  conditions ;  they  have  new 
viewpoints  in  a  conception  of  their  own  rights  and  duties,  and 
the  manufacturer  has  necessarily,  even  if  he  would  not — there 
not  having  been  time  to  attempt  to  form  a  policy — he  has  had 
to  meet  the  situation.  And  we  think  that  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee,  having  analyzed  the  various  methods  used  in 
selecting  the  employes  and  deciding  as  to  employes'  privileges 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  employment  relation,  by  an  analysis  of  the  various 
methods  used  by  all  members,  can  select  from  that  mass  of 
information,  the  best  points  to  all  of  them  and  assemble  them 
into  one  composite  system  and  put  them  out  for  your  considera- 
tion.    That  is  one  thing. 

PLAN    OF    ACTION. 

We  purpose  to  keep  in  touch,  through  a  service  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  our  Tire  Division,  with  all  proposed  labor 
legislation  and  it  is  to  be  given  to  you  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion. The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  would  be  glad  to 
receive  expressions  regarding,  we  might  say,  suggestions  of 
all  kinds ;  in  fact,  at  each  meeting  we  will  prepare  a  docket  and 
all  members  of  the  .Association  will  be  asked  to  suggest  subjects 
which  this  committee  can  consider,  such  information  as  they 
can  gather  or  suggestions  which  ihcy  can  make  to  them.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  work  of  a  paternalistic  nature,  nor  will  they 
tell  you  you  must  do  something,  nor  will  they  ask  you  to  do 
anything  in  any  peremptory  way ;  they  will  simply  go  to  you  as 
a  matter  of  gettmg  or  giving  advice.  And  this  advice  we  hope 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  you. 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    NEED    MORE    ATTENTION. 

Touching  upon  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
enlarge  the  various  committees   in  order  to  ensure  wider  terri- 


torial representation  and  to  embrace  large,  medium  and  small 
manufacturers,  the  president  further  emphasized  the  need  of 
devoting  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  better  industrial  rela- 
tions: 

We  all  agree  that  not  only  is  there  the  necessity  of  more 
attention  to  the  question  of  industrial  relations,  but  we  want  to 
give  a  greater  attention  to  it.  The  day,  we  believe,  has  gone  by 
when  we  can  simply  flatter  ourselves  that  our  own  house  is  in 
order,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  safe.  Some  of  us,  instead 
of  using  the  words  "Capital  and  Labor"  have  chosen  to  use  the 
words  "Management  and  Employes."  And  certainly  I  feel  that 
management  and  employes  must  establish  much  more  intimate 
points  of  contact  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  And  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  smugly  assume  that 
our  industrial  relations  are  good  with  our  employes,  because 
the  disease  or  a  contagion  of  bad  relations  between  management 
and  employe  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  even  if  it  is  not  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  industry,  can  easily  spread  into  our  own 
better  managed  companies  to  the  detriment  of  our  companies. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  business  men  or  public 
spirited  men  in  any  walk  of  life  can  turn  their  attention  to  with 
a  greater  sincerity  of  purpose  and  open  mindedness  and  a  real 
heartiness  than  to  try  to  improve  industrial  relations  conditions 
in  this  country  of  ours.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  have 
selected  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  specialists  in  that 
line  of  work.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies  have  already 
done  so,  and  as  fast  as  the  Association  finds  that  any  company 
has  a  specialist  in  that  line  that  has  something  helpful  to  bring 
to  their  gathering,  he  may  be  sure  he  will  be  asked  to  come 
along  with  his  ideas  and  his  suggestions. 

ELECTION  OF  NEW  DIRECTORS. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  placed  before  the  membership  by 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  election  as  directors,  for  three 
years  from  January,  1920,  were,  upon  motion  from  the  floor, 
presented  for  a  vote  and  the  nominees  were  unanimously 
elected.  Their  names  follow :  .A.  H.  Brown,  J.  S.  Broughton, 
J.  W.  Maguire,  W.  O.  Rutherford  and  H.  E.  Sawyer. 

Formal  action  was  taken,  requesting  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  continue  the  work  undertaken  and  in  contemplation  in  con- 
nection with  the  gathering  of  statistics  through  the  medium  of 
questionnaires,  as  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  work  is 
valuable  and  its  results  would  prove  of  much  service  in  the 
future. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-LAWS. 
Suggested  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and   By-laws  were 
formally  adopted,  the  intent  of  which  is  stated  in  the  following: 
First:     The   providing  of  more   definite  and   specific  con- 
ditions  under   which   firms,  corporations  or   individuals,  not 
directly  engaged   in   the   rubber  industrj'  may  participate   in 
the   activities   of   The   Rubber  .Association   of   .America,   Inc. 
The    suggested    amendments    include    certain    limitation    of 
voting  power  and  different  annual  membership  dues.     They 
also  provide  that  those  firms,  corporations  or  individuals  not 
directly    engaged    in    the    rubber    industry,    which    are    now 
members   of    the   .Association,    shall    automatically   upon   the 
adoption    of    the    suggested    amendments    become    affiliated 
members. 

Second :  Specific  provision  to  the  effect  that  membership 
in  the  Rubber  .Association  is  not  transferable  from  one  firm, 
corporation  or  individual  to  another  under  any  conditions. 

Third  :     Specific  provision  to  the  effect  that  membership  in 
the  .Association  will  be  for  the  calender  year  instead  of  for 
a  year  from  the  first  of  the  month  following  election. 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 
Immediately    following    the    general    meeting,    the    Board    of 
Directors  met  and  the  officers  of  the  -Association  during  the  year 
1920  were  unanimously  reelected  to  serve  during  1920  as  follows : 
President,    Homer    E.    Sawyer;    first    vice-president,    Harry    T. 
Dunn;  second  vice  president,  F.  .A.  Seiberling;  general  manager 
and  secretary,  A.  L.  \ilcs  ;  treasurer,  W.  C.  Cox. 

W.  J.  Kelly  and  J.  S.  Broughton  were  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  coming  year  and  the  Board 
appointed  a  Legislative  Committee  to  consist  of  General  Counsel, 
Charles  Neave,  F.  C.  Van  Cleef  and  Ernest  Hopkinson,  but  the 
appointment  of  the  remaining  standing  committees  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power 
to  act. 


Officials  and  Directors  of  Rubb  er  Association  of  America,  1920. 


J.   N.  GUNN. 


HORNTCIN  (Vi:d,'ruoa(l  &  CKilcr-.rood.  V.  Y. 

C.  W.  MacLaughlin. 

Portrait  of  A.  H.  Brown,  a  director,  not  available. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MANAGER  AND  SECRETARY. 

The  cliangc  in  the  management  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  brought  al)Oiit  by  the  creation  of  the  dual  position 
of  general  manager  and  secretary  on  July  1,  1919,  presented 
many  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  Annual 
Year  Book,  par.ticularly  because  of  the  general  manager's  lack 
of  personal  connection  with  or  knowledge  of  the  War  Service 
Committee  just  prior  to  its  dissolution  and  the  reconstruction 
plans  undertaken  following  that  event.  .\Iso  the  labor  troubles 
which  paralyzed  the  printing  industry  in  New  York  City  were 
of  such  a  protracted  nature  that  it  was  concluded  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Year  Book  was  decidedly  impracticable. 

For  these  reasons  a  large  8-pagc  printed  report  of  the  general 
manager  and  secretary  was  distributed  to  all  Association  mem- 
bers in  lieu  of  the  Year  Book,  which  will  probably  be  issued  not 
later  than  three  months  following  the  annual  meeting.  The 
printed  report  is  a  welcome  innovation,  giving  as  it  does  a 
summary  of  the  Association  work  for  the  year  1919,  as  it  has 
been  detailed  monthly  in  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  presenting 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  and 
committees,  outlining  somewhat  the  plan  of  action  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  emphasizing  the  need  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  members  to  make  it  a  success. 

DIVISIONS'    MEETINGS. 

MEETINGS  of  the  following  divisions  were  held  on  January  5, 
6  and  7,  1920,  and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Boots  and  Shoes  Division. — The  Boots  and  Shoes  Division 
met  at  the  Union  League  Club  for  lunch  on  Monday,  January  5, 
and  the  business  of  particular  interest  was  the  adoption  of 
by-laws  and  the  change  of  the  name  of  the  division  from  "Boots 
and  Shoes  Division"  to  "Footwear  Division." 

Foreign  Trade  Division. — The  Foreign  Trade  Division  held 
its  meeting  at  the  Yale  Club,  January  5,  seventeen  companies 
being  represented,  and  officers  and  an  executive  committee 
were  elected  as  follows:  chairman,  A.  R.  Gormully,  Ajax  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc. ;  vice-chairman,  A.  W.  Magee,  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co. ;  G.  C.  Chalmers,  Hodgman  Rubber  Co. ;  R.  H.  Daniels, 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  A.  A.  Garthwaite,  Lee 
Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation ;  A.  S.  Hardy,  Manhattan  Rubber 
Mfg.  Co. ;  E.  H.  Huxley,  United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Ltd. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Executive  Committee  would  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  offices  of  the  Association. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  Washington  regarding  the  interpretation 
of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  and  to  present  facts  and  arguments, 
if  necessary,  in  support  of  the  views  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Divi- 
sion respecting  the  needs  of  the  rubber  industry  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Mechanical  Ribber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division. — This 
division  met  at  the  Yale  Club  January  5.  John  J.  Voorhees,  Sr., 
was  unanimcjusly  reelected  chairman  of  the  division  and  C.  E. 
Cook  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

A  departure  from  the  previous  organization  plan  was  deter- 
mined upon  to  the  extent  of  having  four  vice-chairmen,  one  for 
each  of  the  districts  in  which  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods  is  somewhat  centralized,  i.e..  New  York,  New 
England,  New  Jersey  and  the  Middle  West.  The  election  of 
the  three  other  vice-chairmen,  however,  was  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  with  power,  following  the  amendment  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  division,  to  provide  therefor. 

Rubber  Proofers'  Division.— The  Rubber  Proofers'  Division 
met  also  at  the  Yale  Club,  January  5.  The  following  were 
elected  to  office  and  to  membership  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: chairman.  Dr.  L.  C.  Himebaugh;  vice-chairman,  War- 
ren    JlcPherson ;    Executive    Committee :    chairman.   Dr.   L.   C. 


Himebaugh  ;  vice-chairman,  Warren  MacPherson  ;  J.  J.  Clifford, 
Frank  Post,  J.  T.  Callahan. 

The  Publicity  Committee  to  act  during  the  year  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  James  Meade,  W.  E.  Cavanagh  and  W.  Keyes. 

Certain  routine  matters,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
uniform  contract  which  is  being  developed  by  the  division,  were 
handled. 

Keclai.mers'  Division. — The  Reclaimers'  Divison  met  at  the 
Yale  Club,  January  5,  and  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  who  served  during  the  year  were  unanimously 
reelected  as  follows :  chairman,  E.  H.  Appleton  ;  vice-chairman, 
Clark  W.  Harrison ;  Executive  Committee :  E.  A.  Andersen,  John 
S.  Clapp,  R.  A.  Low,  J.  S.  Lowman,  Joseph  F.  McLean. 

The  Technical  Committee,  as  constituted  for  the  year  1919, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Weber,  exofficio  member,  was  re- 
appointed as  follows :  Chairman,  L.  J.  Plumb,  W.  B.  Pratt, 
C.  J.  Howell,  T.  E.  Furness,  Joseph  E.  Russell. 

Certain  details  in  connection  with  the  specifications  for  the 
standards  and  packing  of  scrap  rubber,  which  are  promulgated 
by  the  Division,  were  given  attention. 

Rubber  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Division. — This  Division 
met  on  Tuesday,  January  6,  in  the  office  of  the  Rubber  Associ- 
ation, and  officers  and  an  executive  committee  for  the  year 
1920  were  elected  as  follows :  chairman,  N.  Lincoln  Greene ; 
vice-chairman,  A.  W.  Warren;  Executive  Committee:  N.  Lin- 
coln Greene,  A.  W.  Warren,  C.  Kcnyon,  W.  M.  Tenney,  G.  H. 
Rockwell,  J.  T.  Callahan. 

A  number  of  subjects  involving  matters  of  a  routine  nature 
were  given  attention. 

Rubber  Sundries  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  Executive 
Committee  of  this  division  met  at  the  Union  League  Club  for 
dinner  on  the  .■\eiiiim  of  Tuesday,  January  6,  and  the  Division 
met  at  a  general  meeting  for  lunch  at  noon  on  the  following 
day.  C.  J.  Davol  and  H.  A.  Bauman,  who  served  during  1919 
as  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  respectively,  were  unanimously 
reelected,  and  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing named,  was  elected :  chairman.  G.  J.  Davol ;  vice- 
chairman,  H.  A.  Bauman ;  Executive  Committee,  W.  S.  Davison, 
S.  H.  Jones,  W.  H.  Balch,  E.  E.  Huber,  A.  W.  Warren. 

Tire  Manufacturers'  Division. — The  Joint  Executive  Tire 
Committee  met  in  the  Association  Rooms,  January  7,  and  gave 
its  attention  to  several  subjects  of  interest  and  importance,  and 
then  adjourned  to  attend  the  general  meeting  of  the  Tire  Divi- 
sion with  luncheon  at  the  Yale  Club.  There  were  forty-eight  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting. 

Following  luncheon  the  meeting  was  formally  convened  with 
A.  G.  Partridge,  vice-president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  in  the  chair. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  dissolving  the  Solid  Tire  Manu- 
facturers' Division  in  order  that  it  might  amalgamate  with  the 
Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  because  of  the  interests 
of  the  two  being  substantially  identical  and  the  membership  of 
the  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Solid  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division.  The 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  was 
changed  by  resolution  to  "Tire  Manufacturers'  Division"  and  a 
sub-committee  is  to  redraft  the  by-laws  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
interests  of  all  tire  manufacturers. 

John  Kearns,  of  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman ;  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co., 
was  elected  vice-chairman.  The  division  has  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  and  the  following  firms  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership thereon  for  the  year  1920:  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Em- 
pire Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fisk  \ 
Rubber  Co.,  The  General  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Kelly- 
Springfield  Tire  Co.,  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Norwark  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Swinehart  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Victor  Rubber  Co. 


February  1,  1920. 
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Influence  of  Present  Exchange  Situation  on  Competitive  Position  of 
American  Rubber  Industry  in  Foreign  Fields. 


i^.v   L.   n\   Akvyn-Schmidt. 


THE  RECENT  DECLINE  in  the  exchange  upon  America  has  re- 
sulted in  a  considerable  disorganization  of  American 
foreign  trade  which  has  found  its  principal  expression  in  a 
general  disinclination  of  American  exporters  to  accept  anything 
but  dollars  in  payment.  It  is  now  argued  that  the'pesent  situation 
if  left  to  continue,  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  breakdown  of  our 
export  trade,  as  foreign  countries  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  buy 
American  merchandise  upon  the  basis  of  the  present  exchange  rate 
as  against  the  high  price  of  the  dollar.  Exporters  of  rubber  tires 
and  other  rubber  goods  have  received  many  cancellatioris  of 
foreign  orders  during  the  last 
months  and  are  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute this  condition  exclusively  to 
the  exchange  situation.  They  hold 
that  the  .\merican  rubber  industry 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  incom- 
petitive  in  the  international  field. 
Several  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed; so  far,  however,  no  action 
has  been  taken,  principally  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  basis  upon  which  a 
settlement  can  be  obtained. 


approximately,  owing  to  a  fractional  increase  of  the  cost  of  the 
peseta  over  par.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  purchaser  of 
an  American  tire  would  have  to  pay  £11.18.— the  French  484.88 
francs,  and  the  Spanish  270  pesetas,  approximately.  We  have 
therefore,  at  the  present  time  at  least,  the  peculiar  situation  that 
one  and  the  same  tire  can  be  purchased  and  sold  at  varying  rates 
in  each  of  these  countries  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  exchange. 
Such  a  situation  can  act  on  the  American  tire  trade  in  two 
different  ways.  It  might  enable  tire  importers  in  this  country 
to  purchase   for  dollars  great  quantities  of  tires  in   England  or 


TIRES  AND    EXCHANGE  RATES. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  following 


in  England 
4.  46.17 


Cosi  to       ^^  \ 

/    /      Cost  to       \    ^ 

Consumer      \    \ 
in    Spain       1    , 
$52.88       /   / 

/    /      Consumer          \ 
'    1       in  France      ,    1 
\  \        i  57.90       /   ; 

that   the   situation   is   by   no   means 
as  serious  as  it  appears  on  the  sur- 
face,   and    that    its    disastrous    effects    upon    international    trade 
are  not  caused  by  the  devaluation  of  foreign   money   itself  but 
by  the  present  frequent  fluctuations  of  the  market. 

The  situation  most  frequently  quoted  is  that  of  an  American 
manufacturer,  say  one  making  tires,  negotiating  for  a  tire  con- 
tract in  France  or  England.  Let  us  assume  the  tire  to  be  a  34  by 
4'/2-inch  fabric  tire,  of  standard  make  and  costing  the  consumer 
$44  in  the  United  States.  This  tire  costs  to-day  in  France  30O 
francs.  It  costs  .£9.10  in  England,  274  pesetas  in  Spain,  and 
approximately  $37.80  United  States  currency  in  South  America. 
.\pplying  normal  exchange,  the  dollar  value  of  this  tire  would 
be  $57.90  in  francs,  $46.17  in  England,  and  $52.88.  approximately, 
in  Spain.  The  normal  exchange  rate  of  the  pound  sterling  is 
$4.86.  of  the  franc  19  cents,  and  of  the  peseta  19  cents.     On  the 


s  OF  Tires  Corresponding  to  the  American  34  by  4^-inch  Fabric  Tire  in 
LAND,  Spain  and  France,  with  United  States  Money  Equivalent  at  Nor- 
mal  Exchange  R.^tes. 


Prices    of    Tires    Corresponding    to    the    American     34    by    4J4,-inch    Fabric    Tire 
England,    Spain   and    France,   with  United   States   Money   Equivalent 
at    Present    Exchange    Rates. 


day  of  writing  this  article,  December  19,  the  following  quotations 
were  made  in  international  dollar  exchange :  pound  sterling 
$3.72,  franc  $0.09,  peseta  $0,191.  If  purchased  in  dollars,  a  tire 
equivalent  to  the  American  one  could  have  been  bought  in 
England   for   $35.34,   in   France   for  $27,   and   in   Spain   for  $54, 


France  and  to  sell  them  here  at  a  cost  very  much  below  that 
for  which  they  can  be  offered  by  other  manufacturers.  But  it 
will  also  deter  the  French  and  English  purchaser  from  buying 
tires  m  the  United  States  at  the  practically  preventive  exchange 
rates  of  their  respective  money  units  existing  just  now.  Also 
there  is  a  third  consideration :  to  which  country  will  the  world's 
markets  go  for  supplies  in  the  present  situation,  to  the  United 
States,  to  France  or  to  England?  But  the  present-day  situation 
isonly  an  incident  of  the  overshadowing  problem  of  international 
competitive  ability  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

COMPETITION  IN  PRODUCTION. 
The  exceptional  demand  for  rubber  goods  from  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  during  the  last  years  has  put  out  of  operation 
ihe  ordinary-  rules  of  competition  that  govern  the  world's  market 
in  normal  times.  Goods  were 
needed  urgently  and  cost  was  no 
consideration.  Under  these  condi- 
tions there  was  no  difficulty  for 
any  manufacturer  to  sell  at  his 
own  prices.  It  was  a  typical  sel- 
lers' market  with  no  string  to  it 
in  any  respect.  But  the  conditions 
must  change  again,  in  fact  they 
have  already  changed.  The  world's 
business  can  not  be  conducted 
permanently  on  a  war  basis,  and 
after  a  while  the  rules  of 
ordinary  competition  will  return. 
The  United  Slates  rubber  in- 
dustry will  then  find  very 
;xpected  quarters.  We  know  little 
The  European  rubber 


strong  competition  from 
yet  about  the  actual  conditions  in  Europe, 
industry  has  operated  during  the  war  under  high  pressure. 
Rubber  has  generally  come  more  into  prominence,  and  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  ihe  war  applied  to  modern  manufacturing 
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should    give    very    effective    support    to    the    European    rul)bfr 
industry. 

Competitive  production  is  not  only  a  matter  of  manufacturing 
method;  it  goes  right  down  lo  the  very  roots  of  the  industry. 
The  ability  to  compete  springs  from  the  volume  of  the  original 
investment,  of  the  productive  capacity  and  cost  of  labor  and  from 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  equipment.  It  depends  upon  the  price 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  overhead  expenses  of  the  industry. 
We  can,  therefore,  easily  concede  points  to  Europe  for  new 
inventions  and  improvements  in  the  method  of  the  industry  if 
we  can  only  meet  competition  as  to  the  cost  of  labor,  materials 
and  the  general  operation  of  our  plants. 

If  it  should  prove  that  we  pay  more  for  our  raw  materials, 
that  our  labor  costs  us  more  than  it  costs  the  European  manu- 
facturer and  that  our  overhead  expenses  are  higher,  then  we 
may  very  well  experience  a  severe  set-back  in  the  prospects  of  our 
industry.  Europe  will  not  only  take  away  from  us  our  recently 
gained  export  markets  but  it  also  may  attack  us  in  the  domestic 
market. 

CRUDE  RUBBER  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 
There  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  European  rubber  manu- 
facturers should  be  able  to  buy  their  rubber  much  cheaper  than 
our  own  manufacturers.  The  .\merican  rubber  manufacturer  has 
bought  rubber  as  cheaply  in  London  as  the  English  in  pre-war 
times  and  the  freight  has  not  made  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  product  at  the  door  of  the  factory.  During  the  war  this  con- 
dition has  still  more  improved  as  we  have  discontinued  largely 
the  old  practice  of  buying  in  Europe  but  have  purchased  and 
shipped  our  requirements  at  the  source.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
inaterial,  therefore,  will  not  favor  in  future  any  side  any  more 
than  it  has  in  the  past,  and  the  chances  are  even  that  the  scale 
may  dip  slightly  in  our  favor. 

This  chance  is  supplied  by  the  present  exchange  situation.  .\s 
neither  France,  nor  England,  nor  the  United  States,  is  able  to 
produce  rubber  in  their  respective  countries,,  they  must  neces- 
sarily buy  it  somewhere  else,  in  Brazil,  Africa,  or  Singapore, 
for  example.  In  these  markets  each  of  the  purchasers  appear  on 
his  own  merits.  But  the  .American  purchaser,  at  least  at  the 
present  time,  has  the  advantage  of  the  greater  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  Where  the  English  manufacturer  still  pays  twenty 
shillings  to  the  pound  sterling,  the  American  pays  only  $3.72 
which  gives  him  a  superiority  of  approximately  20  per  cent  in 
his  purchase. 

OTHER  SUPPLIES. 
What  applies  to  the  principal  product,  applies  also  to  the  sup- 
plementary ones,  as  the  textile  fabric  in  the  tires,  chemicals,  etc. 
The  rise  in  the  cost  of  many  of  these  has  been  quite  phenomenal. 
These  supplementary  supplies  are  not  so  narrowly  confined  to 
ihcir  original  sources  as  rubber.  Of  course,  for  the  fine  cotton 
required  for  tire  fabrics  we  rely  almost  exclusively  on  Eg>ptian 
cotton,  as  the  Sea  Island  product  is  not  at  present  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.  But  it  appears  that  we  should  be  able 
to  purchase  this  cotton  as  cheaply  or  expensively  as  our  European 
competitors.  Our  position  as  to  chemicals  probably  is  less  favor- 
able. England,  France,  and  our  other  European  competitors  have 
manufactured  these  products  generally  cheaper  than  our  own 
factories,  and  they  most  likely  will  continue  to  do  so.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  can  purchase  these  products  from  them,  and  by 
doing  so  can  share  in  their  advantageous  position.  But  since  the 
war  much  has  changed  in  our  own  chemical  industry,  and  it  may 
become  a  matter  of  good  policy  that  we  should  favor  rather  our 
national  producers  instead  of  the  foreign,  even  if  we  should  have 
to  pay  a  higher  price.  After  all  is  said,  there  remains,  however, 
the  fact  that  matters  will  remain  practically  unchanged  and  that 
the  advantage  in  buying  will  remain  pretty  much  where  it  was 
before  the  war. 

Conditions  are  different  as  to  labor.  In  this  respect  we  have 
to  deal  in  Europe  with  three  distinct  groups  of  production,  each 


having  its  special   problems  of  labor,  and  each  being  differently 
affected  by  the  recent  reorientation. 

LABOR   SITUATION. 
In  England  and  France  little  has  changed  in  the  outward  posi- 
tion of  labor.     True,  it  has  increased  its  political  control  in  the 
first-named    country,    but    the    English    workingman    has    always 
exerted  a  certain  influence  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ky 


It  is  an  Expensive  M.^^tter  for  the  Plrchaser  to  Buy  an 
.-\merican,  34  By  4H-in'cii  Fabric  Tirk  with  the  Depreciated 
Money  of  England  and  France. 

way  of  a  very  well  developed  system  of  trade  unions.  Conditions 
are  similar  in  most  of  the  neutral  countries  and  in  Italy.  In 
Germany,  however,  great  changes  have  taken  place  and  are  still 
under  way.  The  German  working  population  is  not  only  taking 
part  now  in  the  managc.nent  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation 
but  it  has  become  the  government  itself.  The  change  has  not 
been  always  to  the  best  interest  of  the  industry  of  that  country 
but  the  outlook  is  rather  hopeful  and  in  the  end  a  fairly  sound 
system  of  cooperation  between  manufacturer  and  workman  may 
be  obtained.  Nothing  has  yet  been  decided  as  to  the  status  of 
labor  in  the  nevyly  created  republics  east  of  Germany,  such  as 
Poland  and  Bohemia,  while  in  Russia  proper  at  the  present  time 
labor  has  not  only  control  of  the  governmental  machine  but  has 
laken  in  charge  the  whole  nation.  This  growth  of  the  political 
influence  of  labor  has  been  followed  in  each  instacne  by  a  rise  in 
wages  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  situation  which  is  of  most 
importance  for  the  future  competitive  position  of  the  European 
rubber  industry. 

WAGE   INCREASES. 

Wage  increases  have  varied  a  great  deal  in  the  different  parts 
of  Europe.  In  England  wages  have  gone  up  at  rates  varying 
between  7S  and  100  per  cent.  Wage  increases,  however,  have  been 
generally  more  heavy  on  the  European  continent  because  wages 
were  lower  there  than  the  average  wage  scales  paid  in  England. 
In  France,  for  instance,  the  rubber  industry  now  pays  easily  150 
per  cent  more  than  it  used  to  pay  in  pre-war  days,  and  in  Ger- 
many increases  have  been  as  high  as  200  per  cent  and  even  more. 
Conditions  in  Germany  are  very  unsettled  and  the  present  wage 
movement  has  not  come  to  an  end  yet,  owing  to  the  continual 
depreciation  of  the  German  exchange.  We  may  take  it,  however, 
for  granted  that  continental  European  wages  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try will  settle  down  finally  upon  approximately  the  same  level  as 
that  prevailing  at  the  present  time  in  England.  This  will  bring 
about  a  great  change  in  the  competitive  situation  in  Europe. 

In  pre-war  times  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  con- 
tinental European  factories  were  able  to  out  sell  the  English  ones 
in  their  own  market.  As  the  result  there  existed  in  London  a  great 
number  of  European  continental  agencies  selHng  the  product 
of  their  respective  factories  in  competition  with  English  manu- 
facturers. During  the  war,  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  these  agencies  has  taken  place  and  their  return  in  the  same 
strength  is  not  expected.     England  in  fact  may  be  able  to  hold 
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very  well  its  own  market  against  foreign  competition.  But  the 
increase  in  wages  has  also  changed  the  competitive  position  of 
Europe  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  the  non-European  markets. 
The  European  rubber  industry  has  done  an  enormous  non- 
European  trade  in  former  years,  based  principally  upon  its  ability 
to  sell  at  low  cost.  The  European  manufacturer  had  only  little 
in  his  favor  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  his  chances  to  sell 
cheaply,  practically  speaking,  rested  entirely  on  his  possibility  of 
getting  his  work  done  at  a  low  wage  scale.  On  the  strength  of 
the  cheaper  European  labor  the  European  rubber  manufacturer, 
therefore,  was  enabled  to  undersell  his  American  competitor  prac- 
tically wherever  they  met  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  while  European  wages  have  risen,  there  has  also 
taken  place  a  considerable  increase  in  the  wages  paid  by  our 
rubber  manufacturers.  The  question  now  is:  Have  these  Ameri- 
can wage  increases  outdistanced  the  European  and  have  they 
reestablished  in  this  manner  the  same  difference  in  the  cost  of 
labor  in  favor  of  the  European  rubber  manufacturer  that  existed 
before  the  war?  .American  wages  in  the  rubber  industry  have 
grown  exactly  100  per  cent  since  the  summer  of  1914,  But  the 
chances  are  that  the  American  wage  movement  has  now  reached 
its  highest  peak.  When  the  end  of  the  movement  has  been  reached 
it  will  most  probably  show  that  American  wages  are  still  higher 
than  the  European  wage  scale  but  that  the  European  scale  is 
approaching  more  closely  our  own  than  was  the  case  before  the 
war.  Our  handicap  would  no  more,  therefore,  be  as  extensive  as 
it  has  been  in  former  years  and  we  might  ver\-  well  aspire  to 
iivercomc  it  by  making  reductions  in  our  overhead  expense,  a  pro- 
i  idure  in  which  we  have  acquired  much  experience. 

OVERHEAD    EXPENSES. 

Overhead  expenses  in  the  rubber  industr\'  are  comparatively 
high.  Tiicy  comprise  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  sales  price 
of  the  ready  product  at  the  factory  door.  Like  all  other  forms 
of  manufacturing  expenditure  they  have  grown  considerably 
during  the  last  year  in  this  country  but  they  have  still  grown 
more  rapidly  in  Europe.  In  comparison  with  the  heavy  war 
expenditures  of  the  European  countries  ours  have  been  small. 
True,  we  have  lent  heavily  to  our  associates  in  the  war  but  we 
must  assume  that  these  debts  will  be  repaid  one  day.  We  also 
have  followed  the  very  wise  procedure  of  clearing  up  a  great  mass 
of  expenses  by  the  medium  of  immediate  taxation  that  will  relieve 
our  industry  from  further  heavj-  increases  in  this  respect  after 
once  ihe  present  period  of  high  taxation  has  ended.  But  while 
we  seem,  therefore,  to  be  well  placed  as  far  as  direct  overhead 
expenses  are  concerned,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  claim  the 
same  as  regards  indirect  overhead  expenditure.  It  is  up  to  every 
rubber  factory  to  correct  a  faulty  expense  system  and  to  make 
economies  of  one  or  the  other  sort.  It  will  in  doing  so  certainly 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  and  will  keep  its  goods  competitive 
in  the  international  market.  But  the  individual  rubber  manu- 
facturer has  no  influence  upon  the  more  dangerous  form  of  over- 
head expenses  which  derive  their  origin  from  national  sources. 
These  overhead  expenditures,  as  railroad  freights,  shipping 
freights,  and  others,  have  to  be  met  by  each  manufacturer  as  an 
unalterable  quantity.  They  affect  his  business  as  much  as  that 
of  his  competitor,  of  course,  but  their  growth  or  decline  upon 
a  national  basis  is  of  considerable  influence  upon  the  standing  of 
a  whole  industry  when  entering  international  competition.  Of 
this  national  overhead  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States 
has  had  to  carry  lately  a  more  than  usual  burden  which  has  been 
increased  still  further  by  a  rather  pernicious  system  of  inten- 
tional restraint  of  production. 

It  is  this  form  of  expense  increase  which  is  at  present  the 
most  serious  charge  upon  our  national  cost  of  production  and 
■which  forms  a  great  danger  to  the  competitive  position  of  our 
rubber  industry.  We  have,  therefore,  so  far  established  the 
following    facts : 

The  purchase  price  of  a  French  or  English  tire,  if  bought  with 
American   monev,  has   declined. 


The  purchase  price  of  an  American  tire,  if  bought  with  French 
or  English  money,  has  increased. 

The  price  of  an  American  tire  in  Europe,  therefore,  has  reached 
at  the  present  moment  a  level  that  renders  it  incompetitive,  while 
a  French  or  English  tire  can  be  sold  much  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  an  equivalent  American  tire. 

In  the  language  of  the  economist:  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  the  export  of  rubber  products  becomes  unprofitable  in 
our  market,  as  its  purchasing  value  for  other  goods  has  declined. 
But  this  adverse  condition  must  pass  very  soon.  French  and 
English  exchanges  have  declined  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  also  shown  a  considerable  decline  in  other 
directions.  In  these  markets  the  purchasing  value  of  French  and 
English  money  is  lower  than  that  of  the  dollar  which  has 
remained  approximately  at  par.  This  devolpment  has  already 
resulted  in  a  purchasing  movement  in  favor  of  the  two  countries 
for  such  merchandize  as  is  manufactured  exclusively  inside 
England  or  France.  But  the  lower  exchange  operates  in  this 
instance  very  heavily  against  the  selling  country,  as  it  reduces 
materially  the  avaliable  funds  for  exchange  purchases.  The  raw 
materials  bought  by  either  France  or  England  in  exchange  for 
industrial  products  cost  these  two  countries  not  the  price  of  the 
normal  exchange,  but  the  additional  cost  caused  by  loss  of 
exchange. 

THE   REMEDY. 

To  meet  this  situation  these  countries  will  have  to  raise  their 
prices  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  profitable  to  them  to  sell  their 
merchandise  in  exchange  of  the  foreign  product.  This  step  has 
been  taken  already  in  many  instances  as  indicated  by  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  many  raw  materials  and  manufactures  which 
wejmport  ourselves  from  the  countries  in  question.  The  time 
has  come,  then,  when  the  real  test  of  comparative  competitive 
ability  applies.  To  which  point  will  England  have  to  raise  its  tire 
prices  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  labor,  cost  of  materials, 
overhead,  and  essential  manufacturing  profit?  Will  this  bring  ■ 
the  cost  of  its  tires  to  a  level  considerably  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  same  tire  can  be  supplied  by  the  United  States?  The 
chances  are  that  the  weight  of  the  heavy  national  overhead  ex- 
penses of  Europe  and  the  enormous  loss  in  purchasing  power 
caused  by  the  devaluation  of  its  money  will  favor  the  United 
States  producer. 

This  answers  also  the  present  problem.  We  can  not  expect 
European  exchange  to  rectify  itself  as  rapidly  as  has  been  the  case 
after  other  wars.  The  burden  is  too  great  to  be  borne  easily.  But 
a  stabilization  will  be  attempted  that  will  remove  the  principal 
disadvantage  of  the  present  situation— that  of  the  permanent 
changes  in  the  market  quotation  of  foreign  moneys  and  the 
general  disorganization  of  all  international  trading  resulting  from 
it.  If  we  know  the  franc  will  buy  10  cents  worth  of  our  mer- 
chandise or  of  raw  materials  of  other  countries,  we  can  sell  and 
buy  upon  this  basis.  After  a  while  all  trading  will  readjust  itself 
accordingly  and  competition  will  not  depend  upon  the  varj-ing 
chances  of  the  money  situation  but  upon  the  ability  to  produce  at 
a  competitive  price.  There  will  be  no  handicap  and  no  favor. 
Under  such  conditions  the  American  rubber  industry  should  be 
well  able  to  prosper  in  its  foreign  dealings. 


AN  ITALO-AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FORMED. 

.\  Uiiione  Italo-Americaua  has  been  formed  recently  in  Rome. 
It  is  intended  as  a  center  for  all  ltalo-.\merican  committees  and 
has  several  sections — economic,  intellectual,  art,  legislative,  pub- 
licity. It  is  supported  by  financial  establishments  and  business 
men  who  wish  to  foster  the  commercial  and  economic  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  seek  from  the  United  States  in 
some  degree  the  backing  which  Italian  industries  and  commerce 
received  from  Germany  before  the  war. 

The  Association  is  housed  in  the  Palazzo  Salviati  on  the  Corso 
Umberto,  and  has  set  up  an  information  office  for  American  busi- 
ness men,  a  library  of  .American  industries,  and  a  general  meeting 
place  for  business  and  social  purposes. 
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Cotton   Bonanza   in   the   Southwest. 


TALES  OF  THE  COTTON  CROPS  111  soiilliern  California  and  Arizona 
begin  lo  rival  those  of  the  early  gold  discoveries.  When  the 
United  Stales  went  to  war  every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
the  planters  to  increase  their  acreage  in  anticipation  of  a  long 
and  protracted  struggle,  and  now  the  results  are  beginning  to 
show  in  the  prediction  that  this  year  the  net  yield  to  the  growers 
in  this  section  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $40,000,000. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  gained  mostly  from  sections  which  were  formerly 
considered  waste  and  unprotitahle  lands  the  achievement  from  a 
financial  standpoint  seems  all  the  more  remarkable.  Regions  in 
California  previously  considered  prosperous  have  been  made  more 
so  while  desert  spaces  of  Arizona  have  been  made  to  yield  from 
$150  an  acre  upwards.  Families  that  several  months  ago  were 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  and  were  barely  able  to  rent  land  on  a 
crop  basis  arc  now  riding  round  in  automobiles,  according  lo 
reports  from  these  districts. 

.\ltogether  more  than  177,800  acres  are  planted  to  cotton  in 
southern  California  and  .\rizona.  In  Imperial  \'allcy  67,816  acres 
are  planted  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  and  60,000  acres  are 
planted  on  the  Mexican  side,  yielding  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  bale  per  acre.  Prices  for  100,000  bales  produced  the  past 
year  in  Imperial  Valley  are  said  to  have  ranged  from  35  cents 
to  55  cents  a  pound.  Tliese  record  prices,  the  result  of  a  shortage 
of  cotton  throughout  the  South,  have  so  enthused  the  valley  that 
the  planters  are  already  figuring  on  a  further  increase  of  cotton 
acreage.  As  to  the  grade  of  the  cotton  produced,  this  can  best 
be  illustrated  by  the  market  reports.  When  the  December  de- 
livery in  the  New  Orleans  market  was  quoted  at  38  cents  a  pound, 
•the  price  of  the  Imperial  Valley  product  was  S3  cents,  a  premium 
for  quality  of  15  cents  a  pound. 

.■\s  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  Imperial 
\alley,  arrivals  of  50  cars  a  day  at  Calexico,  the  cotton  center 
of  the  valley,  are  not  infrequent.     On  the  first  of  November  the 


avera<-;e  daily  receipts  of  cars  at  Calexico  and  Mcxicali  is  around 
15  cars,  but  this  gradually  creeps  up  and  the  high  point  is  during 
the  month  of  December.  These  cars  are  handled  by  the  Inter- 
California  railroad.  A  typical  day's  business  last  fall  was  the 
occasion  when  forty-nine  cars  arrived,  seventeen  of  which  were 
from  across  the  line  and  twelve  were  consigned  to  one  gin,  ten 
being  from  this  side  of  the  line  coming  into  Calexico  and  the 
remaining  22  being  direct  from  Mexicali.  A  much  larger  number 
of  carloads  were  picked  in  the  valley  that  day,  but  gins  at  El 
Centre,  Imperial,  Brawley  and  Holtville  took  their  share.    Of  the 


approximalcly  25  gins  in  the  valky,  b.v  far  the  larger  number  are 
located  at  Calexico  and  Mexicali. 

These  two  towns  are  unique,  in  that  they  arc  the  only  places 
in  the  United  States  where  cotton  is  received  in  carload  lots  for 
ginning.  The  gins  in  the  South  are  scattered  through  the  cotton 
raising  section  and  are  more  numerous,  but  the  cotton  is  invari- 
ably hauled  in  wagons  from  the  field  to  the  gins.  Ten  carloads 
of  seed  a  day  are  brought  across  the  line,  some  of  it  being  com- 
pressed in  Calexico,  but  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  oil  mills  in  Los 
Angeles.      Some   of   it   is   shipped   to   Texas,   also   for   compress. 


Sacking  Arizon.^  Cotton. 

Imperial  Valley  cotton  seed  is  always  in  demand  at  high  prices  as 
oil  mill  men  who  buy  for  its  oil  content  say  it  is  richer  in  oil 
than  any  grown  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  A  large  amount 
is  shipped  east  to  points  where  the  crop  is  poor  and  is  there 
replanted,  even  growers  in  the  South  recognizing  it  as  superior 
to  any  pi'oduced  in  even  the  best  cotton-growing  sections. 

Pima  or  Egyptian  cotton  has  come  into  favor  in  a  few  sections 
of  the  valley,  and  it  commands  a  price  of  from  55  to  85  cents  a 
pound,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  gin  properly.  The  gin  at  Seeley 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  adapted  to  handling  this  kind  of  cotton. 
The  variety  generally  grown  is  the  Durango  or  medium  long 
staple  variety,  which  made  its  way  several  years  ago  from 
Mexico  where  plants  were  growing  along  the  ancient  ditch  banks 
and  canal  beds.  This  cotton  attained  its  highest  state  of  maturity 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  is  widely  cultivated.  Seven  thousand 
acres  were  planted  to  Pima  or  Egyptian  long-staple  cotton  last 
year,  but  because  of  the  market,  which  has  not  yet  become  fully 
developed,  the  growers  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  the  price 
they  anticipated  and  the  acreage  dropped  this  year  to  5,000. 

Imperial  Valley  has  been  entirely  free  of  labor  difficulties  the 
past  year.  On  the  American  side  of  the  line  the  pickers  have 
received  $2  a  hundred,  averaging  $4  a  day  and  up,  and  on  the 
Mexican  side  Chinese  laborers  who  picked  the  crop  averaged 
$1.40  a  hundred.  Cotton  insect  pests  are  rare,  but  one,  the  "leaf 
miner,"  being  heard  of  to  atiy  extent.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
is  to  plant  early  and  to  pick  as  soon  as  possible.  The  insect  does 
not  get  started  until  late  and  does  no  particular  damage  if  the 
cotton  is  handled  in  this  manner. 

Palo  Verde  cotton  acreages  for  the  last  five  years  have  been : 
in  1915,  1,700;  in  1916,  4,800;  in  1917,  7,000;  in  1918,  12,700,  and 
this  last  year  20,000,  representing  a  growth  in  aggregate  crop 
values  each  year  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  over  $5,000,000. 
Crop  conditions  published  in  the  government  reports  in  November, 
1919,  including  up  to  October  25,  show  the  average  condition  of 
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the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  to  be  51.1  per  cent  of  normal, 
while  Arizona  was  89  per  cent  and  California  92. 

The  cotton  situation  in  Arizona  is  highly  gratifying  to  growers 
I'nause  of  high  prices,  the  comparatively  cheap  cost  of  producing 
ami  harvesting,  and  the  continued  steady  demand  for  the  product. 
Begun  a  few  years  ago  as  an  experiment,  the  acreage  has  grad- 
ually increased  until  in  1916  there  were  20,000  acres  in  this  state 
devoted  to  raising  this  staple.  The  acreage  of  1919  upon  which 
"long  staple"  was  produced  was  estimated  as  in  excess  of  50,000, 
the  rcium  to  the  growers  being  figured  at  between  $18,000,000  and 
$20,000,000.  The  December  cotton  reached  the  extraordinary 
high  figure  of  85  cents  a  pound  and  producers  believe  it  will  go 
even  higher.  It  is  said  to  exceed  in  length,  texture  and  fiber  the 
famous  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  varieties,  and  is  the  kind  most 
in  (.emand  in  die  commercial  markets  of  the  world. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  long-staple  cotton  is  the  most 
desirable  for  fabric  and  cord  for  automobile  tires.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  that  has  accrued  to  Arizona  as  a  result 
i>l  the  cotton  crop  is  the  stimulating  efifect  it  has  had  upon  land 
\  alues.  Land  which  two  years  ago  could  have  been  purchased  for 
$25  an  acre  is  now  selling  for  ten  times  that  figure  and  that  for 
which  $150  an  acre  was  the  lop  price  now  commands  $500  an 
acre.  The  latter  figure  is  set  by  present  owners  on  large  tracts 
formerly  devoted  to  raising  alfalfa.  Good  cotton  land  can  be 
rented  for  S50  an  acre. 

The  Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  the 
Federal  Department  of  Farm  Indu-stry  have  combmed  to  help  the 
growers  and  encourage  increased  acreages.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  by  these  agencies  to  propagate  new  varieties  of  cotton,  to 
fight  against  the  introduction  of  the  boll  weevil  and  other  pests, 
and  to  introduce  the  best  kind  of  machinery. 

On  the  new  desert  lands  the  yield  has  been  from  "4  to  J^J-bale 
per  acre  and  on  developed  lands  1  to  lyi  bales.  Each  bale  weighs 
500  pounds,  which,  at  85  cents  a  pound,  means  each  is  worth 
$425.  There  arc  no  gins  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  for  handling 
short-staple  cotton. 

RUBBERIZED    WEBBING   HANDLES   FOR   BOXES? 

As  a  suggestion,  rubber  manufacturers  may  be  interested  in 
the  l)OX  handles  of  webbing  devised  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  rope  handles  that  take  up  valuable  shipping  space. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  v.'ebbing  about  J'^-inch  thick  and 
I's-inches  wide,  which  has  a  breaking  strength  of  800  pounds, 


Such  a  handle  lakes  up  no  e.xtra  space  either  inside  or  out- 
ide  of  tlic  box.  It  is  easily  made,  and  has  a  lifting  strength 
vith  a  large  margin  of  safety. 


RUBBER    TRADE    INQUIRIES. 

y///:  iiiiiiiirics  that  folhm-  have  already  been  answered;  iiczer- 
Iheless  Ihey  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shouring  the  needs 
of  Ihe  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  ihem.  The  editor 
IS  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  -unth  him. 

(770.)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  endless  gray  air  bags. 

(771.)  A  manufacturer  requests  the  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers of  aluminum  bronze  powder. 

(772.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  manufacturers  or 
licensees  of  tire-engraving  machines. 

(773.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  varnish  to  apply  to  proofed  raincoat  fabrics  to  produce  a 
leatherette  efTect. 

(774.)  The  manager  of  a  production  department  asks  if  there 
is  an  organization  for  production  managers  which  specializes  on 
the  tire  and  rubber  induslrv. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  foUoiving 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Request  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


DISTRICT   OFFICES. 

New   York:   734  Customhouse. 
Boston:   ISOl  Customhouse. 
Chicago:   504  Federal   Building. 
St.    Louis:    402   Third   National    Bauk 

Building. 
New    Orleans:     1020    Hibernia     Bank 

Building. 
San   Francisco:   307  Customhouse. 
Seattle:  S4S  Henry  Building. 


COOPEBATIVE    OFFICES. 

Cleveland:   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cincinnati:   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
General    Freight     Agent.     Southern 
Railway.   96  Ingalls  Building. 

Los   Angeles:   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Co 

Portland,    Oregon:    Chamber 


Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber 


IS  suggested.  This  may  be  inserted  through  saw-cuts  made 
parallel  to  the  grain  in  the  ends  of  the  box,  turned  down  flat 
inside,  and  nailed  securely  with  large-headed  roofing  nails. 


(31,625.)  A  firm  in  Spain  wishes  catalogs  and  price  lists  of 
automobile  accessories  and  tires  with  a  view  to  securing  exclusive 
agencies.  Correspondence  and  catalogs  may  be  in  English,  but 
Spanish  preferred. 

(31,627.)  A  man  in  Brazil  wishes  to  buy  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  articles.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Brazilian  port. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  Catalogs  and 
price  lists  requested. 

(31,653.)  American  trading  company  with  branches  in  the- 
Netheriands,  Germany  and  France,  wishes  an  agency  for  automo- 
bile sundries,  tires,  etc. 

(31,666.)  A  firm  of  contractors  in  Germany  wishes  to  repre-. 
sent  -American  firms  for  the  sale  of  rubber. 

(31,689.)  Manufacturers  in  Spain  wish  sole  agency  on  com- 
mission for  the  sale  of  belting,  rubber  goods,  etc.  Correspond- 
ence in  Spanish. 

(31,730.)  .\  trading  company  in  the  Netherlands  wishes  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  raincoats.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Rotterdam. 
Cash  against  documents. 

(31,734.)  A  firm  in  Australia  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  oilskin  suits,  coats,  leggings,  mackintoshes,  motorcycle 
suits  and  capes,  and  kindred  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  .Australian 
port.     Payment  by  30  days'  sight  draft. 

(31,774).  A  firm  in  New  Zealand  desires  to  purchase  and  to 
secure   an  agency   for  high  grade  motor   tires. 

(31.814.)  An  American  firm  with  branches  in  Egypt  and 
Greece  wishes  agencies  for  the  sale  in  the  Levant  of  automobile 
tires.     Quote  f.  a.  s.     Payment  in  New  York. 

(31,822.)  A  merchant  in  the  British  West  Indies  wishes  to, 
l)uy  men's  and  women's  cheap  white  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Elastic  Fabrics. 

One  of  lite  oldest  of  rubber  products  is  elastic  ivebbiyig.    It  is  also  one  that  is  hut  rarely  described.    The  European 
since  1914,  zvere  transferred  from  elastic  webbiiiii  containing  rubber  thread  to  plain  cotton  webs  for  military   use.       A 
factories  tvere  therefore  called  upon   lo  furnish   the  -world's  supply.       The  foreign   demand  .ttill  continues,  hence  the   timelin 
of  this  article. 


ELASTIC    FABRIC    FROM    RAW    RUBBER. 

NEARLY  TEN  YEARS  betore  Goocivear's  discovery  ol  vulcaniza- 
tion, india  rubber  was  used  in  the  making  of  elastic  fabrics. 
A  factory  in  America  and  another  in  France  produced 
quantities  of  these  goods.  The  process  was  cutting  balls  of  fine 
Para  rubber  in  halves  and  pressing  the  halves  out  fiat.  From 
these,  long,  wide  strips  were  cut  by  a  circular  knife,  the  strips 
being  skived  at  the  ends,  and  stuck  together  by  hammering  on 
an  anvil.  The  wide  strips  were  then  cut  into  threads  by  a  slit- 
ting m.ichine,  the  threads  being  wound  on  reels,  and  ieft  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  to  harden.  The  weaving  of  this  rubber 
thread  into  the  fabric  was  first  done  on  hand  looms,  the  rubber 
being  stretched  as  much  as  it  would  stand.  Then  the  final  touch 
w-as  given  to  impart  elasticity  to  the  fabrics.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  moistening 
the  fabric,  and  run- 
ning a  heated  iron 
over  it,  which  process 
steamed  and  softened 
the  outer  covering, 
and  allowed  the 
stretched  rubber  to 
shrink  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  former 
length.  This  drew 
the  woven  covering 
with  it  and  rendered 
the  fabric  somewhat 
elastic. 
EARLY     INVENTIONS. 

Goodyear  and  other 
early  inventors,  after 
the  year  1840,  spent 
much  time  in  experi- 
ments along  the  same 
lines,  using  sheets  of 
vulcanized   rubber   in-  Fig.    1.— Cko.mptux-K.mi 

stead  of  threads.   Any 

loosely  woven,  non-elastic  fabric  will  stretch  more  or  less  on 
the  diagonal  of  the  lines  of  the  weave.  This  property  was  uti- 
lized by  cementing  fabric  so  stretched  to  a  sheet  of  rubber.  This 
was  the  basis  of  the  Tyer  patents.  Another  plan  was  to  com- 
bine a  soft,  woven  cloth  with  a  stretched  sheet  of  rubber  by 
cementing  the  two  together.  Sometimes  the  rubber  was  placed 
between  two  such  non-elastic  fabrics.  When  allowed  to  con- 
tract, the  rubber  would  pucker  the  cloth,  or  "shir"  it,  thus  giving 
the  compound  material  the  name  of  "shirred"  goods.  But  it  w-as 
with  the  production  of  vulcanized  rubber  thread,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  various  looms  to  weaving  into  fabrics  that  the  best 
product  was  evolved. 

The  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  elastic  fabrics 
are  cotton,  wool  and  silk  yarns  or  threads,  and  rubber  thread. 
The  products  are  suspenders,  garter  webs,  arm  bands,  goring  for 
clastic  side  shoes,  fabrics  for  surgical  bandages,  corsets,  ladies' 
belts,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  where  coinbined  elasticity 
and  durability  are  required. 

WEAVING  NON-ELASTIC  FABRICS. 

In  weaving  ordinary  non-elastic  cloths,  the  yarn,  after  arrival 
at  the  factory  in  skeins,  is  first  dyed  the  required  color,  and 
then  wound  on  bobbins  or  spools,  some  to  be  used  for  the  warp 
and  some  for  the  weft  or  filling.     In  making  the  w^arp  the  requi- 
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site  number  of  spools  of  this  yarn  are  placed  in  a  creel,  so 
arranged  as  to  carry  out  any  desired  color  scheme ;  the  ends  are 
run  through  a  reed,  and  then  wound  together  on  a  large  bobbin 
called  a  warp  beam.  This  warp  is  then  taken  to  the  loom,  and 
for  the  simplest  form  of  cloth  is  threaded,  by  alternate  threads, 
on  two  harness  frames.  In  operation  of  the  loom,  these  two 
harness  frames  rise  and  fall  alt^nately,  creating  what  is  called 
a  "shed"  or  opening  through  the  warp  threads,  for  the  passage 
of  the  shuttle,  which  flies  backward  or  forward  at  every  "pick" 
of  the  loom,  carrying  the  weft  through  the  opened-up  warp  at 
each  passage. 

When  a  fancy  weave  is  desired,  the  number  of  harness  frames 
is  increased  according  to  the  complexity  of  the  design,  and  the 
movements  of  the  harness  are  governed  accordingly,  the  harness  is 
_  used    in    the    pattern 

sometimes  running  as 
high  as  twenty-five. 
In  more  elaborate  de- 
signs and  effects  the 
Jacquard  machine  is 
often  employed, 
which,  instead  of  op- 
erating groups  or  sec- 
tions of  threads  by 
the  use  of  harness 
frames,  operates  each 
individual  thread  in- 
dependently. This  is 
done  by  the  use  of 
cards  having  perfor- 
ations to  correspond 
with  each  thread  in 
the  warp,  such  per- 
forations being  cut 
according  to  design. 
These  cards  revolve 
round  a  cylinder,  thus 
governing  the  move- 
ment of  each  thread  as  the  shuttle  travels  back  and  forth  across 
the  shed.  Complex  as  are  such  looms,  the  elastic,  narrow  fabric 
looms  are  more  so,  because,  instead  of  weaving  a  single  fabric, 
they  weave  simultaneously  a  number  of  fabrics,  from  12  to  48, 
according  to  the  width  and  character  of  the  goods  being  made. 
Each  of  these  webs  is  made  by  a  perfect  loom  in  itself,  having 
its  own  set  of  warps,  shuttle  and  harness,  all  contained  in  one 
loom  frame.  The  machines  may  make  one  or  more  patterns  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  scheme  of  harness  draft,  or 
patterns  cut  on  the  Jacquards  employed. 

THE  ELASTIC  WEB  LOOM. 
If  lo  this  complex  mechanism  are  added  two  new  elements,  one 
may  imagine  the  intricacy  of  the  elastic  web  loom.  One  of  these 
requisites  is  the  introduction  of  the  rubber  thread  warp,  woven 
under  a  very  high  tension,  bound  or  woven  in  between  two 
distinct  cloths,  often  of  different  colors  and  texture,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hide  the  rubber  threads  completely.  The  other  requisite 
is  the  complicated  arrangement  of  the  harness,  so  as  to  produce 
in  the  weaving  two  distinct  cloths,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  so 
bound  together  as  to  weave  the  stretched  out  rubber  thread 
between  them,  thus  affording  it  protection  against  exposure,  wear 
and  tear. 

The  rubber  threads  are  handled  in  the  loom  in  the  same  way 


ES   Suspender   Loom. 
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as  the  yarns  in  the  warps,  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  woven 
under  tension,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  contraction  of  the 
fabric  after  it  is  woven,  and  therefore  no  elasticity.  This  matter 
of  tension  is  important,  and  requires  careful  adjustment,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  elasticity  desired.  This  is  accomplished 
in  a  comparatively  simple  manner.  The  rubber  threads  are  wound 
tightly  upon  a  large  spool  or  beam  at  the  back  of  the  loom,  and 
from  this  they  are  run  through  reeds  and  harness.  To  retard 
this  thread,  so  that  it  goes  through  the  loom  at  a  tension,  various 
kinds  of  brakes  are  used,  which  automatically  regulate  the  feed. 
SUSPENDER  LOOMS. 
Perhaps  tlie  most  complicated  looms  for  these  fabrics  are 
those  used  for  the  manufacture  of  suspender  webs.  Such  webs 
are  made   with  various  patterns  in  the  weave,  and  in   a  variety 


<il  color  designs  for  ornamental  purposes.  Most  of  the  looms 
carry  about  24  shuttles,  and  make  simultaneously  that  number 
of  webs,  all  of  one  pattern.  Some  looms  have  shuttles  that  move 
in  a  semi-circle,  rather  than  a  straight  reciprocating  motion. 
which  saves  much  space,  and  allows  about 
36  shuttles  to  work  in  the  same  length 
loom  as  24  laterally  moved  shuttles.  Again, 
there  are  some  looms  which  have  only  three 
shuttles.  Each  of  these  schemes  has  its  ad- 
vantages. When  a  thread  breaks  the  stopping 
of  a  loom  for  its  -repair  may  delay  24  or  36 
shuttles,  but  only  3  in  the  smaller  machine, 
although  one  operator  can  oversee  more 
wel)s  on  the  larger  loom  than  on  a  multiple 
of  the  smaller.  The  webs  are  mostly  made 
between  l^g  and  2  inches  wide,  and  contain 
from  about  15  to  38  strands  of  different  sized 
rubber.  Some  webs,  called  "truss  webs,"  have 
an  extra  thickness  of  fabric  on  the  back  to 
protect  the  rubber  strands  from  perspiration, 
for   this  emanation   is   especially   destructive.  ].ic, 

Some   suspender   webs  have  a  surface   de- 
sign overshot  with  silk  in  various  colors ;  and  these  necessitate 
in    some   cases    the   use   of    15   or    18   harness    frames,   and    the 
employment  of  special  devices  to  regulate  the  warp  threads  as 
the   shuttles   carry  the   colored   silks   across.    Every   conceivable 


sliade  and  color  of  yarns  are  employed,  of  sizes  ranging  all  the 
way  from   10/2  to   100/2. 

WEAVING  FANCY  SUSPENDER   WEB. 

The  loom  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  a  popular  type  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  fancy  suspender  webs.  It  combines  great  capacity 
for  elaboration  of  design  with  high  speed  of  operation.  This 
loom  was  introduced  about  1875.  Up  to  that  time  all  fancy 
effects  made  in  elastic  webs  were  produced  on  jacquard  looms, 
which  were  necessarily  slow  running  and  complicated  to  operate, 
thus  making  the  goods  very  expensive.  The  Jacquard  machine 
has  been  largely  superseded  by  the  fancy  head  loom. 

With  the  fancy  head  it  is  possible  to  operate  as  high  as  25 
harness,  and  the  length  of  the  design  is  governed  by  a  chain 
of  any  length,  so  that  a  large  scope  of  figures  is  obtainable.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  speed  and  production  of 
the  loom.  Another  feature  of  this  machine  is  the  differential 
take-up  gears  which  feed  the  web  down  through  the  press  rolls 
as  it  is  woven.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  boxed-up  gears,  so 
arranged  that  by  a  simple  movement  the  feed  can  be  made  either 
fast  or  slow,  without  the  change  of  any  gear,  as  is  necessary 
with  the  ratchet  take-up. 

Another  loom  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  a  24-piece.  straight  shuttle, 
end-cam  suspender  loom.  Instead  of  the  movements  of  the 
harness  being  controlled  by  cumbersome  and  almost  inacccssable 
cams  and  their  shaft  running  through  the  entire  loom  with  its 
tangled  mass  of  wires  connected  to  the  cam  levers  and  the  har- 
ness, there  is  a  small  set  of  end  cams  and  cam  jacks  with  wires 
running  over  pulleys  set  in  the  main  arch  of  the  loom  frame, 
direct  to  the  harness.  These  cams,  which  are  seen  on  the  right 
end  of  the  machine,  are  easily  accessible  for  adjustment  and 
repair,  and  are  very  simple  of  operation.  Great  improvement  has 
also  been  made  in  the  press  rolls,  which  are  not  only  much 
more  simple  and  compact  than  formerly,  but  where  operation 
is  controlled  positively  by  ratchet  take-up  gears,  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  loom,  and  which  can  be  easily  changed  to  accommodate 
to  any  desired  feed.  Perhaps  the  greatest  change  and  improve- 
ment lies  in  the  introduction  of  the  warp  levers,  which  auto- 
matically control  the  let-off  of  the  cotton  warp  beams,  doing 
away  with  the  old-fashioned  method  of  letting  down  the 
weighted  pulley  blocks.  Such  a  loom  is  adapted  for  making  all 
plain  and  twill  goods,  and  can  be  run  at  a  speed  of  about  160 
picks  per  minute,  producing  about  2,000  yards  per  week. 

When  the  webs  are  woven  they  are  automatically  wound  upon 
rolls  at  the  looms,  from  which  they  are  removed  in  lengths  of 
about  200  feet,  the  cuts  generally  being  made  at  a  place  where 
a  new  lot  of  rubber  or  yarn  has  been  started. 


3. — M.ACHI.NE     KOR     I'iNI.SHING     ELASTIC     WkBBINC. 

BURLING,  SINGEING  AND  FINISHING. 

.As  the  web  comes  from  the  loom,  there  is  more  or  less  lint 
adhering  to  it.  In  some  factories  this  is  removed  by  passing 
the   web   through   a  burler.    This   machine   is  a  combination   of 
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ife, 


hicli  delivers  the  goods 


brushes  and  a  rapidly  revolving  kr 
smooth  and  clean. 

A  very  complete  machine  for  lini.-ihing  elastic  webbing  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  The  webbing  is  run  through  the  machine  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  loom.  It  first  passes  between  a  pair  of  brushes, 
A,  which  remove  the  lint  and  loose  threads.  From  the  brushes 
the  webbing  passes  over  tension  bars  B.  having  guide  fingers 
for  feeding  the  fabric  between  a  pair  of  nip  rollers,  C,  which 
hold  it  at  a  proper  tension.  The  webbing  then  passes  through 
a  long  box,  D,  for  sizing  or  starching,  the  surplus  sizing  being 
squeezed  out  by  a  second  pair  of  nip  rollers,  E.  From  this 
point  the  webbing  passes  over  six  steam-heated  copper  cylinders, 
F,  and  through  delivery  rollers,  C.  to  the  winding-up  reels.  The 
upper  deck  of  cylinders.  F.  may  be  driven   at  the   same   speed 


Singeing  Machine, 


or  faster  than  the  lower  deck,  so  that  the  webbing  is  allowed 
to  shrink  as  much  as  desired.  The  delivery  rollers,  G",  may  be 
driven  at  varying  speeds  for  obtaining  a  slight  polish  on  the 
webbing. 

Some  goods  are  subjected  to  a  singeing  process  for  the  re- 
moval of  lint.  The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  very  generally 
used  for  singeing  elastic  webbing  and  shoe  goring.  The  goods 
are  singed  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  are  brushed 
both  before  and  after  singeing.  The  machine  has  an  automatic 
device  which  removes  the  l)urners  from  contact  with  the  goods 
when  the  mechanism  stops,  so  that  the  fabric  cannot  be  injured. 
Water  rolls  are  employed  as  an  additional  precaution  against 
injury. 

The  atmospheric  condition  has  an  influence  on  the  rubber 
thread  while  weaving,  and  sometimes  the  fabric  comes  out  in 
a  more  or  less  kinky  condition.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary 
to  finish  it,  which  is  done  by  first  passing  the  webs  -through  live 
steam,  which  has  the  effect  of  softening  the  outer  cloth,  and 
allowing  the  elastic  more  power  to  contract,  thus  increasing  its 
elasticity.  Then  a  size  is  applied,  and  the  web  run  over  heated 
drums,  which,  dry  the  fabric  and  deliver  it  from  the  calender 
smooth  and  straight.  It  is  then  coiled  in  rolls  as  it  leaves  the 
machine,  and  if  the  web  is  then  found  to  be  long-sided  or 
crooked,  such  rolls  are  steamed  and  placed  on  a  heated  plate 
until  corrected.  The  webs  arc  then  inspected,  measured  and 
lalieled,  and  stored  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar  until  needed  for  the 
market. 


MEETINGS  AND  BANQUET  OF  MOTOR  AND  ACCES- 
SORY  MANUFACTURERS    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  1920  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
■'*■  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers  Association  held 
January  8,  ofiicers  were  elected  and  committees  appointed  for 
the  new  year. 

With  one  exception  the  1919  officers  were  reelected.  Thomas 
J.  Wetzel,  one  of  the  retiring  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
is  succeeded  as  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion by  G.  Brewer  GriflSn,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  New  York  City,  a  new  addition  to  the  board. 

Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  makeup  of  the  various 
committees  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  the  chairman  in  each 
case  remains  the  same.  The  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
follow : 

OFFICERS  FOR   1920. 

C.  E.  Thompson,  president,  Steel  Products  Co..  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

E.  H.  Broadwell.  first  vice-president.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Christian  Girl,  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

L.  M.  Wainwrighl.  treasurer  Diamond  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

G.  Brewer  Griffin,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer.  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

I".  E.  Thompson,  Steel  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

\i.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls  Massa- 
husetts. 

Christian  Girl,  Standard  Parts  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

L.  M.  Wainwright,  Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

G.  Brewer  Griffin,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co..  New  Y'ork  City. 

E.  E.  Allyne,  Aluminum  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Beach,  Ferrc  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Yeoman.  Continental   Motors  Corp..  Detroit,   Michigan. 

E.  P.  Hammond,  Gemmer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 

J.  AI.  McCoTiib,  Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

A.  W.  Copland,  Detroit  Gear  &  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Following  the  annual  meeting  on  January  7  the  Association 
held  its  banquet  in  ihe  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  Approximately  six  hundred  men  were  present.  The  en- 
tertainment program  consisted  .of  an  all-star  vaudeville  bill, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  unusual  features,  including  the 
first  photoplay  production  of  the  association.  It  was  a  one-reel 
showing  of  "Our  Own  Topics  of  the  Day,"  presented  for  the 
first  time  on  any  screen,  and  plotted,  planned  and  produced  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  Association. 


The  Philippine  Islands  as  the  source  of  America's  future 
crude  rubber  supply  is  predicted  by  foresighted  men  of  the  rub- 
ber industry.  In  a  recent  statement,  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president 
of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  declared  that  if  importa- 
tion of  coolie  labor  was  allowed  in  the  Philippines,  enough 
crude  rubber  would  be  produced  to  make  America  independent 
of  relying  on  importations  from  other  countries. 


A    COMMERCIAL    REPORT    FROM     BUCHAREST     ST.\TES    THAT    THERE 

is  a  great  and  urgent  demand  for  rubber-solcd  sport  shoes  and 
general  rubber  goods  in  Rumania. 


It  was  announced  late  last  month  that  Harry  S.  Vorhis,  of 
the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  will  take  charge  February  1. 
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Wliat  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


VARIABILITY  IN  PLANTATION  RUBBER.' 

AT  THE  Central  Rubber  Station  a  number  of  samples  of  the 
ordinary  output  of  estates  in  the  Netherland  Indies  are 
regularly  tested.     The  review  of  this  work  by  O.  de  Vries 
anil  W.  Spoon  is  outlined  in  abstract  as  follows. 
TENSILE     STRENGTH. 

The  differences  in  tensile  strength  between  smoked  sheei 
and  crepe  are  inconsiderable.  A  real  intrinsic  difference  in  ten- 
sile strength  between  sheet  and  crepe,  tested  in  a  strictly  com- 
parable manner,  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  as  the  difference' 
in  their  preparation  does  not  affect  the  tensile  strength.  Even 
the  greater  degree  of  milling  in  the  preparation  of  crepe  in 
ordinary  estate  practice  does  not  affect  the  tensile  strength,  the 
young  rubber,  still  wet,  regaining  its  strength  completely,  in 
contrast  with  excessive  plasticising  of  older,  dry  rubber  which 
often  becomes  heated  in  the  process  and  loses  tensile  strength. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  tensile  strength  in  rubbers 
from  different  estates.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  our  knowledge  is  still  incomplete.  The  already 
known  factors  in  preparation  (excessive  heat;  tackiness,  caused 
by  copper  salts ;  sunlight  or  lower  organisms ;  growth  of  molds 
resulting  in  violet-colored  spots  in  crepe ;  use  of  some  chemicals, 
as  sulphuric  acid  or  alum  in  coagulation)  cannot  give  an  ex- 
planation in  such  cases.  Other  known  causes,  such  as  latex 
from  young  trees,  or  excessive  tapping  of  trees  that  will  have 
to  be  thinned  out,  also  do  not  always  offer  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion. It  may  be  possible  that  soil,  climate,  or  hereditary  factors 
(strain  of  seed)  play  a  role — factors  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  eliminate,  so  that  a  uniform  high  tensile  strength  for 
all  estates  cannot  be  reached  at  will. 

SLOPE. 

"Slope"  is  the  stretch  produced  by  a  certain  load  at  high 
elongations  (determined  after  the  method  of  Schidrowitz).  A 
low  figure  for  slope  denotes  a  rubber  with  a  great  resistance  to 
stretching  at  high  elongations.  The  slope  shows  a  relation  to 
permanent  set.'  The  average  figures  for  slope  of  the  samples 
tested  in  1917  and  1918  are: 


36.; 


Smoked  sheet  averages  somewhat  greater  slope  than  crepe. 
The  variation  in  both  grades  is  not  large,  nearly  all  samples 
falling  between  34  and  39,  while  tlie  ordinary  figures  for  crepe 
are  35-37  and  for  smoked  sheet,  36-38.  Whether  this  difference 
is  of  any  practical  importance  in  the  comparison  of  first-grade 
samples  will  have  to  be  investigated.  The  large  deviations  in 
slope  are  found  in  the  lower  grades,  where  the  characteristic 
becomes  typical. 

BATE     OF     CTTRE. 

The  authors"  "standard  time  of  cure"  in  testing  is  the  time 
necessary  to  bring  the  stress-strain  curve  to  standard  position 
(length  900  per  cent  at  1.30  kilograms  load). 

The  rate  of  cure  is  the  property  that  has  drawn  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  from  most  investigators,  and  certainly  there 
was  reason  for  it.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  clearly  that  the 
quality  of  the  product  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  ex- 
pressed by  tensile  strength  and  slope  which  represent  intrinsic 
properties  of  the  rubber,  while  rate  of  cure  is  a  property  of  more 
or  less  accidental  nature.  Faults  in  this  respect  cause  trouble 
to  the  manufacturers,  but  are  not  irreparable,  while  shortcomings 
in  tensile  strength  (in  the  sense  of  maximum  tensile  strength 
as  wc  determine  it)  or  slope  cannot  be  remedied. 


W.    Spoon.   "Archicf  ■■oor   de  Rubber  CulUi 
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For  1917  and  1918  the  average  figures  and  the  normal  values 
of  smoked  sheet  and  first-quality  crepe  have  remained  practi- 
cally the  same.  The  time  of  cure  for  smoked  sheet  is  nearly 
20  minutes  shorter  than  that  for  crepe,  while  the  variability  is 
1J4  to  twice  as  great.  The  same  difference  in  standard  time  of 
cure  (20  minutes)  was  found  for  smoked  sheet  and  crepe  pre- 
pared from  one  lot  of  bulked  latex,  while  for  unsmoked  sheet 
the  time  of  cure  was  29  minutes  shorter. 

The  factors  causing  variability  of  line  are:  (1)  composition 
of  latex;  (2)  chemicals  added;  (3)  changes  in  the  non-rubber 
constituents ;  (4)  smoke  constituents  and  decomposition  products 
formed  by  heating.  The  adoption  of  standard  methods  of  rubber 
production  is  most  important.  Bulking  of  the  largest  possible 
lots  of  latex  is  one  of  the  first  needs  to  obtain  a  uniform 
product. 

VISCOSITY. 

As  our  knowledge  now  stands,  viscosity  determination  in  gen- 
eral cannot  be  used  to  judge  of  the  properties  after  vulcaniza- 
tion, but  supplies  very  useful  figures  to  give  an  indication  as 
to  the  cause  of  deviations.  A  fairly  uniform  rate  of  cure  may 
be  accompanied  by  rather  large  oscillations  in  viscosity.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  estate  prepares  smoked  sheet  after 
standard  methods  but  uses  a  so-called  Barker  smoke-house  in 
which  temperature  may  vary  considerably,  causing  deviations 
in  viscosity.  Uniformity  in  viscosity  does  not  insure  uniformity 
in  rate  of  cure  and  tensile  strength,  owing  to  factors  causing 
a  greater  rate  of  cure  and  higher  viscosity  by  incipient 
maturation. 

A  change  in  viscosity  that  accompanies  a  deviation  in  rate 
of  cure  may  indicate  whether  the  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
errors  or  irregularities  in  the  preparation,  or  in  changes  in  the 
latex  (condition  of  the  trees)  and  may  give  very  useful  indica- 
tions for  controlling  the  methods  of  preparation  on  the  estates 
and  the  properties  and  uniformity  of  their  output. 

EFFECT  OF  SOAKING  COAGULUM   IN  WATER. 

Dr.  0.  Dc  Vries  has  reported  in  the  Communications  of  the 
Central  Rubber  Station^  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
effect  produced  on  the  properties  of  the  rubber  by  soaking  the 
rolled  or  unrolled  coagulum  in  water. 

(1.)  The  general  effect  of  soaking  the  coagulum,  rolled  or 
unrolled,  in  water  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  cause  an  extraction  of 
scrum  substances,  a  loss  in  weight  in  the  dry  rubber,  and  a 
decrease  of  cure.  When  kept  in  water  a  longer  time,  maturation 
sets  in,  which  causes  a  further  loss  in  weight,  while  the  rate  of 
cure  increases  and  the  original  retardation  diminishes  or  changes 
into  an  acceleration.  The  accelerators  form  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  serum  substances  has  been 
first  removed  by  the  water. 

2. )  The  loss  in  weight  by  soaking  amounts  to  0.2  to  0.4 
per  cent  for  crepe ;  J^  to  3  per  cent  for  sheet,  and  0.2  to  2  per 
cent  for  unrolled  coagulum,  according  to  hardness  of  coagulum, 
duration  and  intensity  of  extracting,  etc. 

(3.)  Crepe  rubber  that  has  so  abundantly  been  treated  with 
water  during  rolling,  shows  practically  no  change  when  soaked 
in  water  for  a  few  hours  after  rolling. 

(4.)  Soaking  freshly  rolled  sheet  rubber  in  water  has  a 
more  marked  effect,  which  is  considerable  when  the  sheets  are 
kept  in  water  from  Yi  to  five  hours.  Extraction  for  i/^-hour 
gave,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  13.45  per  cent  in  time  of 
cure,  while  for  one  to  five  hours  gave  average  figures  from 
17;^  to  25  per  cent.     Keeping  in  water  a  night  causes  the  rate 
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of  cure  to  increase  again,  the  average  decrease  is  only  16  per 
cent ;  keeping  in  water  for  48  hours  gives  a  still  smaller  decrease, 
on  the  average  11.7  per  cent.  The  maturation  gradually  tends 
to  equalize  the  effect  of  the  extraction  of  serum  substances,  and 
freshly  rolled  sheet  kept  seven  days  under  vi'ater  shows  a  time 
of  cure  of  55  minutes,  nearly  that  of  matured  rubber. 

(5.)  Soaking  sheet  rublicr  in  water  docs  iiol  prevent  rusti- 
ness. 

(6.)  Keeping  the  freshly  rolled  sbeels  in  water  for  some 
time  is  of  prime  importance,  not  only  to  prevent  the  cases  of 
greasiness  (.hydroscopic  serum  substances  on  the  surface  ot 
ihe  sheet),  but  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  moldiness. 

(7)  Keeping  the  unrolled  coagulum  in  water  gives  similar 
results,  but  the  efTecl  differs  w^ith  the  thickness  and  hardness 
of  the  coagulum. 

The  simplest  way  to  prevent  rustiness  in  actual  estate  prac- 
tice is  to  take  care  that  the  surface  of  the  sheet  dries  so  rapidly 
that  the  micro-organisms,  that  grow  only  on  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  need  moist  surroundings,  have  no  time 
to  develop. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  defect  called  "rustiness"  in  sheet  rubber  is  not  caused 
by  a  film  of  serum-substances,  notably  proteins,  dried  on  the 
surface  of  the  sheet,  but  it  is  formed  by  decomposition  of  the 
serum-substances  by  an  jerobic   micro-organism. 

THE   CAUSE   OF  RUSTINESS   IN   SHEET   RUBBER. 

In  the  Communications  of  the  Central  Rubber  Station,'  H.  J. 
Hellendoorn  discusses  the  causes  of  rustiness  in  sheet  rubber, 
summarizing  his  experiments  as  follows : 

In  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  on  estates,  rustiness 
was  always  produced  at  will  by  keeping  the  freshly  rolled 
sheets  for  some  time,  24  or  48  hours,  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  degree  of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  sheet 
hangs  shortly  after  rolling,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Sheets 
taken  immediately  after  rolling  into  a  drying  room  of  higher 
temperature  (40  to  60  degrees  C.)  never  show  rustiness,  while 
air  drying  at  room  temperature  produces  rustiness  during 
periods  of  wet  weather. 

When  coagulum  is  kept  in  the  dishes  some  time  after  coagu- 
lation, as  over  night,  the  side  of  the  sheet  that  corresponds 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  coagulum — the  layer  that  was  exposed 
to  the  air,  shows  rustiness  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  lower 
parts  of  the  coagulum.  The  explanation  is  that  on  the  surface 
of  the  coagulum  the  infection,  and  perhaps  a  growth  of  the 
perobic   micro-organisms    may   start   earlier. 

Rustiness  can  be  prevented  by  disinfecting  the  surface  of 
the  freshly  rolled  sheet  by  soaking  it  for  some  time  in  dilute 
solutions  of  formalin,  chinosol,  or  bisulphite.  The  same  dis- 
infecting effect  may  be  produced  by  keeping  the  freshly  roiled 
sheet  for  some  time  in  the  vapors  of  boiling  water,  or  by 
immersing  the  sheets  in  hot  water  (60  degrees  C.)  This  is 
the  well  known  method  formerly  used  to  prevent  rustiness  and 
surface   oxidation   by  enzymes. 

The  micro-organisms  causing  rustiness  are  aerobic ;  that  is. 
they  need  air  for  their  growth  and  do  not  thrive  where  the  air 
cannot  penetrate.  For  instance,  when  a  freshly  rolled  sheet  is 
tightly  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  only  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  air  develop  rustiness,  while  the  parts  of 
the  surface  that  stick  together,  so  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate, 
remain  free  of  rustiness.  Like  all  micro-organisms,  those  caus- 
ing rustiness  have  an  optimum  temperature  (about  40  degrees 
C). 

The  thin  layer  of  serum-substances  that  remains  on  the  sheet 
after  most  of  the   serum  has   dripped  off,  or  the  by-substances 
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absorbed  by  the  rubber,  form  the  sources  of  nourishment  for 
the  micro-organisms.  Dilute  serum  seems  to  be  preferred  to 
the  undilute.  Soaking  the  sheets  in  water  after  rolling,  so 
that  a  great  part  of  the  soluble  serum-substances  is  removed, 
does  not  prevent  rustiness.  In  fact,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances rustiness  develops  on  such  sheets  to  a  much  larger 
degree.  It  is  well  known  to  planters  that  when  sheets  are 
soaked  in  water  and  the  dilute  serum  so  formed  is  kept  for 
some  time,  a  jelly-like  substance  develops,  as  if  some  grease 
or  fat  had  been  extracted  from  the  sheets.  This  jelly-like 
substance  is  probably  closely  related  to  the  substance  forming 
the  film  of  rustiness. 

The  question  is  of  some  practical  importance  whether  smoke 
forms  a  sufficient  disinfectant  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
organisms  causing  rustiness.  Wet  sheets  hung  in  a  smoke 
house  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature  and  without  much 
ventilation  would  be  under  favorable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  micro-organisms,  unless  the  smoke  acted  as  a  pre- 
ventive. It  seems  that  smoke  does  hinder  the  formation  of 
rustiness  under  such  circumstances  to  some  extent,  but  does 
not  wholly  prevent  it ;  and  especially  in  places  where  the  smoke 
does  not  penetrate  so  easily,  for  instance,  near  the  sticks,  or 
in  places  where  two  sheets  come  very  close  together,  rustiness- 
may  develop.  If  care  is  taken  that  the  sheets  air-dry  rapidly, 
so  that  they  are  sufficiently  dry  when  they  are  placed  in  the- 
smoke  house,  the  disinfection  by  smoke  is  of  no  further  im- 
portance. 

DETERMINATION    OF   IRON    AND   ALUMINUM. 
By  C.  B.  Clarke. 

The  following  is  a  method  for  the  quantitative  determination 
of  iron  and  aluminum  in  ignited  mixtures  containing  much  greater 
amounts  of  alumina  than  ferric  oxide. 

The  finely  divided  oxides  are  intimately  mixed  with  acid  potas- 
sium fluoride  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  mixture  is  fused  over  a 
small  flame  until,  after  a  few  minutes,  it  becomes  solid.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hydro- 
fluoric acid  expelled  by  heating  for  a  short  time.  The  sulphates 
are  then  dissolved  in  water  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  the  iron  is  re- 
duced by  sulphur  dioxide,  the  excess  of  which  is  expeJled  by 
carbon  dioxide,  the  liquid  is  then  titrated  with  permanganate  of 
potassium  in  a  Jena  glass  beaker. 

In  one  analysis  by  this  method,  in  which  0.007-gram  FcjOj  was 
present  in  0.094-gram  of  mixed  oxides,  0.0065-gram  Fe^Os  was 
found. 

The  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  hydrogen 
fluoride  does  not  interfere  with  the  titration. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  that  of  fusing  with  potas- 
sium bisulphate  are  that  no  platinum  passes  into  solution,  and 
that  it  is  much  quicker. 

INFERIOR   GRADES  OF  RUBBER. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ulte'  has  investigated  the  inferior  grades  of  rubber 
to  determine  whether,  besides  the  differences  in  external  appear- 
ances, the  internal  qualities  of  such  kinds  of  rubber  show  any 
difference.  For  this  purpose  the  viscosity  and  the  percentage 
of  ash  were  ascertained  from  samples  of  pale  and  dark  scrap 
of  the  same  estate.  The  dark  scrap  gave  a  lower  viscosity  fig- 
ure (averaging  97  against  113  for  pale  scrap)  and  a  higher  ash 
per  cent   (averaging  0.68  against  0.51  for  pale  scrap). 

M.\XIMILI..\N    TOCH,   OF   TOCH    BROTHERS,    MAKERS   OF   CHEMICALS 

and  technical  paints,  has  been  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Applied  Chemistry  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City,  where 
he  will  give  a  course  on  the  chemistry  of  india  rubber. 

*  Commun 
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CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

OROuuriNC  KiBBtR  .SvNTiiF.TUALLv.  The  process  of  changing 
•*•  limoneiie  into  a  rubber-like  substance,  which  consists  in 
bringing  the  Hmonene  into  contact  with  metalUc  sodium. 
(Louis  Gottschalk.  Rah  way,  New  Jersey;  Esther  Gottschalk, 
administratrix  of  Louis  Gottschalk,  deceased.  United  States 
patent   N'o.   1,323,599.) 

Se.^linc  Composition  for  Can'^.  consisting  of  crude  rubber, 
benzol,  beeswax,  parafhne  wax,  a  d  talcum  powder  in  propor- 
tions set  forth,  (.\ustin  Gilbert  and  Charles  E.  Vander  Hoof, 
assigners  to  the  Fischer  Can  Co.— both  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
United   States  patent   No.   1,323,752.) 

Vulcanization  Process  a.nd  Product.  .-\  product  made  by 
incorporating  a  product  of  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  a  pro- 
teid  and  heating  the  resultant  mixture  with  a  vulcanizing  agent 
to  effect  vulcanization.  (Clayton  W.  Bedford,  assignor  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Akron,  Ohio.  United 
States  patent  No.   1,323,951.) 

Process  of  Reclaiming  Rubdf-R,  comprising  treating  simul- 
taneously the  vulcanized  material  in  proper  condition  and 
under  heat  and  pressure  with  a  devulcanizing  agent  comprising 
xylol  and  aniline  in  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of 
combining  with  or  absorbing  sulphur.  (John  Young,  .A.kron,  and 
Winthrop  W.  Benner.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  assignors  to  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,324,093.) 

Coated  Fabric,  comprising  a  sheet  of  fabric  having  a  base 
coating  containing  rubber  and  a  surface  coating  containing 
nitrocellulose.  (Clarence  Weare  Hewlett,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  as- 
signor to  E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware.    United   States   patent   No.   1,324,154.) 

Leakproof  Composition  for  Tires,  a  composition  for  filling  the 
walls  of  tire  tubes.  A  mixture  of  about  16  parts  of  mineral  wool 
to  one  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  soap  in  proportion  of  about 
two  of  gelatine  to  one  of  soap  and  two  ounces  of  the  mixture 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  water.  (.Arthur  W.  Swanberg,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  assignor  to  Waldo  B.  Berryman.  Lima,  Ohio, 
United  States  patent  No.  1,326,007). 

Rubber  and  Method  of  Obtaining  It  by  incorporating  there- 
with sulphur,  titanic  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  a  black  carbon  pigment, 
and  an  accelerator  of  vulcanization  other  than  titanic  oxide, 
and  vulcanizing  the  mi.xture.  (Louis  E.  Barton,  Niagara  Falls, 
New  York,  and  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D,  C,  assignors 
to  The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,326,319.) 

Vulcanized  Leather  Substitute.  Formed  of  a  composition 
of  matter  composed  of  an  excess  by  weight  of  rubber,  and  an  ex- 
cess by  bulk  of  cork  particles  in  combination  with  a  fibrous  ma- 
terial, reclaimed  rubber,  sulphur  and  glue.  (Justus  W,  Matthael. 
Ingram,  assignor  to  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  Pittsburgh — both 
in  Pennsylvania.     United  States  patent  No.  1,326,681). 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Receneratf;d  Vulcanized  Rubber  is  secured  by  first  pulveriz- 
ing the  material,  then  heating  it  in  a  vacuum  or  in  the  presence 
of  an  inert  gas  with  continuous  agitation,  such  as  carbon  diox- 
ide or  nitrogen,  the  temperature  being  such  that  fusion  of  the 
mass  does  not  occur,  and  then  when  the  heated  mass  is  suffi- 
ciently plastic,  suddenly  cooling  it  by  spreading  on  a  cold  stone 
or  by  projecting  it  into  cold  w^ater  or  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  caustic  soda  lye,  or  other  liquid.  (B.  J.  F.  Varen- 
horst.  25  Jacol)  (iillesstraat,  Haag,  Holland,  British  patent  No. 
1.33,369). 


THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

Rubber  Compound  of  improved  toughness,  consisting  of  mix- 
ing on  heated  rolls  rubber,  vulcanizing  material,  thin  roughened 
flakes  of  tough,  durable,  flexible,  resilient  material  (such  as  fish 
scales)  and  then  vulcanizing  the  mixture.  (Niels  D.  Nielsen, 
F.lyria,  (Dhio.     Canadian  patent  No.  194,716.) 

Rubber  Fabrics.  .\  compound  integral  rubber  fabric  com- 
prising a  stratum  of  moldable  elastic  rubber  and  a  stratum  of 
highly  tiberized  moldable  rubber  compound  vulcanized  together. 
(Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  assignee  of  John  McI.  Ogil- 
vie,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada.       Canadian  patent  No.  195,326.) 


OTHER  CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

GERMANY. 

PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF    APPLICATION. 

"K."      (June    10,    1917.)      Process    (or   the   formation   of 

resembling  hard  rubber.     Transferred  by  Dr.  Fritz  Stein 
Furstenfeldbruck   bei   Munchen.  to   the    Bakelite   Co      ~ 
(November    13,    1918.)      Process    for   producing   a    substil 

gutta    percha    which    is    not    sensitive    to    alcohol.       Fabrik 
Oskar  Skaller,  Berlin. 
(August  27,  1915.)      Process  for  forming  plastic  substances  from 
casein.       Deutsche    Kunsthorn     Geschellschaft     m.     b.     H., 


ubstanccs 


Berlii 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

patents   ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF    APPLICATION, 

(January    }(>.    1919.)      Process    for   accelerating   ths    vu] 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 
SAFETY  VALVE  FOR  DISTILLING  FLASK. 

A  VERV  USEFUL  SAFETY  VALVE  of  interest  to  chemists  is   b-houn 
^*-  here   as   described   by   E.   Rittenhouse  in   "The  Journal   of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  August,   1918.  page  633. 
The  valve   is   intended   for  use  in  a  distilling  flask  when   de- 
termining ammonia  by  absorption  in  standard 
acid   solution.     It  will  prevent  the  acid   from 
going  up   into  the  flask  by  letting  air  in  and 
breaking  the  vacuum.     The  valve  is  made  en- 
tirely of  glass,  with  a  drop  of  mercury  in  the 
bulb.     It  is  very  effective,  never  sticking,  al- 
ways set.     The  principle,  namely,  the  pressure 
due  to  a  column  of  mercury,  can  be  adapted 
to  all  low-pressure  work,  both  above  and  be- 
low that  of  the  atmosphere. 


"  Ouf/s, 


Merctjry 

Safety  Valve.  

THREAD  COUNTING  MICROMETER. 

In  rubber  works  control  laboratories  handling  textiles,  the  need 
has  long  been  felt  for  a  better  instrument  than  the  ordinary 
pocket  linen  counter  in  common  use.  This  need  has  been  well 
met  by  the  Lowinson  thread  counting  micrometer  shown  in  the 

The  instrument   includes  a   triangular 
scale,    which    can    be   instantly   adjustec 
to  provide  an  inch  measure  (four  quar- 
ters),   a    linen    measure,    a    millimeter 
measure,  and  the  dec- 
imal parts  of  an  inch. 
Being    made    of    pol- 
ished steel,  each  scale 
reflects  the  light  upon 
the  fabric  beneath  the 
lens.    Greater  stability 
is  afforded  by  placing 
the  knob,  which,  upon 
being    moved    by    the  Thread  Counter. 

finger,  moves  the  index  within,  instead  of  outside,  the  frame  of 
the  instrument.  By  a  disengaging  device  the  index  can  now  be 
quickly  moved  to  any  place  on  the  scale.  To  facilitate  the  count- 
ing of  even  the  finest  fabrics  a  lens  of  unusually  high  power  is 
provided.  (Charles  Lowinson,  Inc.,  366  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.) 
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The    Expansion    of    Rubber    Compounds    During    Vulcanization/ 


Bv  C.  W.  Sanderson. 


TiiK  txTE.NT  lo  wliicli  ruUlicr  cumpounds  will  expand  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  vulcanization  is  of  importance  in  the 
molding  of  rubber  goods.    As  far  as  published  results  go. 
however,  there  are  no  available  data  on  the  value  of  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  rubbers  of  different  compositions. 


Ftc.  1.     RunBER  Exp.\xsiox  App.\r.\tus. 

The  work  was  undertaken  by  us  primarily  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  or  not 
use  could  be  made  of  an  expansion  test  in  distinguishing  between 
stocks  which  move  freely  and  mold  well  and  those  which  do  not 
mold  well  and  are  characterized  as  being  "dead."  Other  possi- 
bilities suggested  themselves  and  although  the  results  are  by  no 
means  complete  or  beyond  question,  they  are  set  forth  as  we 
have  found  them. 

APPARATUS. 

A  special  apparatus  was  designed  for  the  investigation  (Fig. 
1).  It  consists  of  a  hollow  steel  cylinder  which  may  be  filled, 
with  rubber  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  steam-jacket.  The 
top  surface  of  the  rubber  is  the  only  surface  free  to  move  when 
the  rubber  is  heated,  and  it  acts  against  a  piston  and  spring.  The 
motion  is  transmitted  through  a  magnifying  lever  to  a  recording 
pencil.  The  piston,  spring  and  recording  mechanism  were  taken 
from  a  Crosby  steam  indicator  gage  and  made  over  to  fit  the 
apparatus.      .Xbovc   the   piston   is   a   place    for   a   spring   to   keep 
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Fig.  2.     CrRVE  Showinti  Effect  of  Rl^bber  on  R.^te  of  Exp.\n- 
siox  1698  Fine  Para  vs.  1698  Brown  Crepe. 

pressure  enough  on  the  rubber  so  that  it  will  not  "blow."  Ten, 
50  and  100-pound  springs  were  used.  The  ten-pound  spring  was 
hardly  strong  enough  to  prevent  blowing.  The  use  of  the  50  and 
100-pound  springs  will  be  mentioned  later. 


In  making  the  determinations  of  the  expansion  the  rubber 
was  heated  at  a  constant  rate,  usually  20  degrees  per  five  minutes. 
The  recording  cylinder  was  advanced  at  each  interval  and  from 
the  values  on  this  graph  smooth  curves  could  be  drawn. 

The  dimensions  of  the  steel  cylinder  were  :  diameter,  0.7978- 
inch  ;  height,  2  inches. 

These  dimensions  were  chosen  so  that  at  room  temperature 
(80  degrees  F.)  the  volume  of  the  contained  rubber  was  one 
cubic  inch.  The  motion  of  the  recording  pencil  was  reduced 
to  the  motion  of  the  piston  by  dividing  by  six. 

The  cubical  coefficient  of  expansion,  derived  from  the  regular 
forms,  may  be  expressed  in  simplified  form  if  we  neglect  the 
expansion  of  the  steel  shell  and  approximate. 


Thus,     a  = • 

12/ 
where    t  =  temperature   change   and 
tlie  chart. 
It  was  found  that  the  differences  in  the  results  obtained  with 


expansion   recorded   on 
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Expansion. 


Milling  on  Rate  of 


the  exact  and  witli  the  approximate  formula  were  less  than  the 
experimental  errors.  The  approximate  formula  was  therefore 
used  in   our  work. 


Use. 
Tul)e. 
Tube. 

Pneumatic  tread. 
Semi-hard. 
Pneumatic  tread. 
Sidewall. 
Solid  tire. 
Pneumatic  tread. 
Hard  rubber. 

10—=. 


Coeff.= 
4.680  X  10—' 
4.023  X  10—* 
3.365  X  10—* 
3.322  X  10—* 
3.000  X  10—* 
2.807  X  10—* 
2.828  X  10—* 
2.73  X  10—* 
1.121  X  10—* 


Raw. 

0.89 
0.95 


Sp.  Gr. 
Cur. 
0.96 


^Published  by  courtesy  of  the 
before  the  Rubber  Divisic  "  ' 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  September  4,  1919. 


lical   Society. 


^Ebonite   (Smithsonian  table).  4.6    X    10—=. 

In  general  the  results  show  that  the  higher  the  rubber  content, 
the  higher  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
show  any  definite  relation  because,  as  will  be  shown  later,  other 
factors  enter  in. 

NATURE    OF    THE    EXPANSION. 

The  graphs  obtained  showed  that  after  the  first  fifteen  minutes 
the  expansion  curve  was  practically  a  straight  line.  The  begin- 
ning of  its  curve  showed  a  lower  scope  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  rubber  was  not  thoroughly  heated  through  or  perhaps 
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liail  not  been  put  in  so  as  entirely  to  fill  its  cavity.     Therefore, 
all  measurements  taken  to  determine  the  value  of  the  coefficient 
were  taken  over  the  range  of  100  degrees  to  300  degrees.     Some 
of  the  lower  grade  compounds,  especially  those  with  high  sulphur 
contents,  showed  a  lessening  of  the  slope  and  even  a  falling  off 
in  the  curve  after  300  degrees  had  been  reached. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RUBBER. 
Two  samples  were  made  up  from  the  same  formula,  using  in 
one  fine  hard  Para  and  in  the  other  a  soft  grade  of  brown  crcpc 
(Fig.  2).     Each  was  subjected  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  same 
amount    of    milling.     The    Para    sample    gave    a    coefficient    of 
2.337  X  10-',  while  the  brown  crdpe  gave  4.49  X  10-'. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MILLING. 
Other  parts  of  the  same  batch  with  the  Para  rubber  were  sub- 
jected   to    further    milling   and   a   sample   gave   a   coefficient   of 
4.680  X   10"*,   while  another  sample  which  had   been   milled   to 
excess   on   hot    rolls   gave   a   value   of   4.786    X    10-*    (Fig.   3). 
Then  it  is  seen  that  milling  increases  the  expansion  and  brings 
the  value  of  Para  up  to  that  for  the  brown  crepe. 

VOLUME  CHANGE  AT  CONSTANT  TEMPERATURE. 
One  of  the  first  questions  which  arose  in  connection  with  the 
expansion  of  the  rubber  was  whether  or  not  there  was  a  break  in 
the  curve  or,  in  other  words,  a  volume  change  at  the  point  of 
vulcanization.  We  know-  that  a  physical  change  takes  place  and 
that  the  specific  gravity  increases  and  therefore  it  was  only 
natural  to  look  for  a  drop  in  the  expansion.  The  curves  ob- 
tained with  a  rising  temperature  failed  to  show  any  drop,  so 
samples  were  tried  using  a  constant  temperature  o. ,  in  other 
words,  subjecting  the  sample  to  the  same  condition  as  an  ordinary 
cure  (Fig.  4).  The  graphs  failed  to  show  any  drop  with  the 
exception  of  the  cases  already  mentioned.     Even  in  those  cases 
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the  drop  was  very  gradual  and  did  not  start  at  the  point  of  vul- 
canization. Therefore,  the  method  could  not  be  used  as  a  method 
of  regulating  or  determining  the  cure  of  a  sample  of  rubber. 

Since  the  curves  failed  to  show  any  volume  contraction  during 
the  heating  process,  the  increase  in  specific  gravity  which  always 


occurs  i»ist  come  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  and  the  subse- 
quent contraction  on  cooling.  Since  rubber  is  nearly  incom- 
pressible, the  decrease  must  come  as  the  result  of  the  squeezing 

of  air  out  of  the  raw  rubber.     If  this  be  true,  then  a  compound 
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Fig  5.     Curve  Showing  Effect  of  Different  Pressures  on  Two 

Rubbers,    One  of   Which    Shows   a   Large  and  the 

Other  a  Small  Difference  Between  Raw  and 

Cured  Specific  Gravities. 

showing  a  big  difference  between  raw  and  cured  specific  gravity 

will  expand  more  against  a  slight  spring  than  against  a  strong 

one.     This  was  tried  out  and  found  to  be  the  case  (Fig.  5). 

Expansion  against  Spring. 
Stock.  50-lb. 


355 


355 


10—* 


100-Ib. 

3.81  X  ; 

1.36  X  1 


Exp.  Apparatu 


R.\\v. 

0.95 
1.457 


0.957 


SO-lb.  spring.     100-lb.  spri 
0.956  0.956 

1.568  1.577 


EXPANSION    VS.    CONTRACTION. 

The  increase  in  specific  gravity  shows  that  the  contraction  is 
greater  than  the  expansion.  Therefore  the  question  arises 
whether  or  not  the  values  obtained  apply  to  the  cured  rubber. 
In  order  to  determine  this,  measurements  were  made  on  sam- 
ples cured  in  a  disk  mold. 


Aluminum 
Diameter  o 


mold    1595  stock 

f  mold  hot 3'Vm  inches 

f  rubber  cold 3^/ 32  inches 


•  u 


0.0625 


L„  /  39063  (218> 

.7  =  0.00007339 
<i  (cubical)   =  2.20  X  10^' 
This  compares  with  2.8  X   10^*  obtained  the  other  way.     This 
is  a  check  considering  the  fact  that  the  rubber  was  of  a  different 
sample  and  was  from  mill  stock,  while  the  expansiometer  sam- 
ple was  from  calendered  stock.     The  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
then  that  the  coefficient  determined  between  200  degrees  and  300 
degrees  be  taken  as  sufficiently  accurate   for  the  coefficient  for 
vulcanized  rubber  from  the  same  sample. 
CONCLUSION. 
-Mthough  it  is  not  yet  possible  from  the  results  obtained  with 
this   apparatus   to   state   definitely   whether   or   not   a   stock  will 
mold  well  in  factory  practice,  it  does  give  us  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  batches  of  the 'same  stock  which  may  have 
different  properties,  due  either  to  rubber  milling  or  other  con- 
ditions. 
The  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

I.  The  values  of  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  differ- 
ent grades  of  rubber  have  been  determined. 

II.  The  higher  the  rubber  content  the  greater  the  expansion. 

III.  The  harder  the  crude  rubber  the  less  the  expansion. 
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[February  1,  1920. 


1\'.     The  more  the  rul)her  is  milled  ihc  greater  the  expansion. 

v.  There  is  no  hreak  in  the  expansion  ai  the  point  of  vul- 
canization. 

\T.  The  increase  in  the  specific  gravity  is  caused  by  the 
pressure  and  not  by  physical  change  or  internal  contraction  of 
vohnne. 

FOUNTAIN  PEN   INK   SACKS. 


In  reinoving  the  sack  from  the  "formers"  after  vulcanization, 
they  are  turned  inside  out  to  get  them  oflf,  which  leaves  the 
corrugated  surface  on  the  inside.  They  arc  turned  back,  cleaned 
for  a  short  time  in  a  tumbling  barrel,  counted  by  weight,  and 
are  then   ready   for  shipment. 


Tut  MECHANICAL  perfection  of  fountain  pens  has  enhanced 
their  utility  and  convenience  to  the  extent  that  their  accept- 
ance as  a  writing  instrument  is  well  nigh  universal.  As  a  result 
their  manufacture  has  become  a  highly  specialized  and  important 
branch  of  the  rubber  industry.  The  hard  parts  of  the  appliance, 
except  the  gold  point,  are  made  of  high-grade  vulcanite  capable 
of  rapid  and  accurate  machining.  The  production  of  these  parts 
has  been  reduced  to  highly  elTicient  machine  shop  practices,  in 
which  sixty  or  more  distinct  operations  are  involved. 

The  well-known  self-filling  feature  of  fountain  pens  depends 
on  the  use  of  a  rubber  collapsible  bag  filling  the  pen  barrel 
and  serving  as  a  reservoir  of  ink.  It  is  connected  with  the  ink- 
feeding  device  and  so  arranged  that  the  user  may  expel  the  air 
from  the  bag  by  collapsing  it  and,  by  thus  causing  a  vacuum, 
draw  in  the  ink  supply. 

These  soft  rubber  ink  sacks  arc  hand  mide  rtciuirnig  some 
deftness  in  manipulation 
in  their  manufacture. 
Briefly,  calendered  sheets 
of  Para  rubber  compound 
of  good  quality  are  coated 
on  ribbed  holland  cloths 
for  the  production  of  a 
ribbed  effect  on  the  rub- 
ber. This  ribbing  in  the 
finished  bag  serves  as  a 
support  to  maintain  the 
cylindrical  form  when  the 
sack   is   only   partly   filled. 

Although  the  corruga- 
tions on  the  sheet  from 
which  the  sacks  are  made 
are  usually  produced  as 
described  above,  there  are 

other    ways    of    doing    it. 

_  ,  ,  Seaming  and  Trimm 

For      example,      engraved 

rolls  in  connection  with  a  calender  are  sometimes  used,  or 
impression  plates  of  vulcanized  rubber  are  substituted,  the  cal- 
endered sack  sheet  being  placed  upon  the  engraved  plates  and 
pressure  applied  until  a  definite   ribbing  is  effected. 

From  the  calendered  sheet,  short  length  strips  are  cut  cross- 
wise of  the  ribbing.  These  are.  formed  into  tubing  of  the  required 
size  by  hand-drawing  through  a  die  which  unites  the  edges  in 
a  perfectly  tight  joint.  Sections  of  this  tubing  are  cut,  slipped 
over  suitable  forms  and,  by  means  of  sharp  scissors,  cut  to  fit 
the  taper  of  the  form  at  one  end  and  the  hemispherical  end  of 
the  other,  these  cuts  being  formed  into  tight  joints  by  the 
thumb-nails  of  the  operator. 

Instead  of  drawing  the  sheet  through  a  die,  the  sack  stock 
may  be  furnished  in  continuous  lengths  by  being  run  through  a 
tubing  machine.  There  is  another  way:  After  the  pieces  have 
been  died  into  blanks  of  the  proper  width,  the  edges  are  cemented 
and  seamed  by  hand,  the  thumb-nails  of  the  worker  finishing 
the  seam.  In  a  third  process  a  hammering  machine  strikes  the 
two  edges  together,  causing  them  to  adhere  firmly. 

The  sacks  are  then  packed  in  pans  of  soapstone  and  vulcanized 
in  open  heat.  In  making  these  sacks  in  quantity,  the  metal 
"formers"  over  which  they  are  made  are  assembled  by  the 
hundred  on  boards,  each  "former"  standing  on  end  in  a  little 
hole  let  into  the  board. 


SELECTING  SERVICE  MANAGERS. 

By  Adrian   B.  French. 

THE  DUTIES  of  a  service  manager  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
can  almost  be  termed  a  "Trinity."     lie  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  listen  to  the  story  that  usually  accompanies  a  claim  for 
adjustment   and   handle   the   situation   in   such   a   manner   as   to 
produce  a  result  fair  to  both  his  firm  and  the  customer.     It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  effect  such  a  condition ;  types  of  persons 
differ  in   temperament  and   each  one  has   to  be  handled  differ- 
ently;  a   constant   psychological   study   is   necessary   to   produce 
the    best    results.     As    long    as    rubber    tires    are    manufactured, 
there  will  be  adjustments   to  be   made;   tires   may  be  adjudged 
perfect,  after  test,  yet  use  is  the  final  proof  of  the  serviceability 
of  the  tire.     It  is  almost  a  physical   impossibility  to   produce  a 
tire  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  everybody,  and  hence  arise 
conditions    that    are    cause    for    adjustments.     These    conditions 
differ  according  to  the   nature  of  the  service  the  tire  is  asked 
to   perform    as   do  also  the  class  and  conditions  of  roads  over 
which   it  has   to   travel.     I 
Xo  manufacturing  process 
can  anticipate  these  things. 
The  service  man  has  to  be 
on   the   jump  all   the   time 
to    get    at    real   facts    and 
lias  to  be  careful  to  keep 
the     customer     "coming." 
He  must  therefore  be  the 
first  of  the  trinity — a  dip- 
lomat. 

Tires  are  manufactured 
according  to  the  best 
methods  and  with  the  best 
material  obtainable,  and 
workmen  are  trained  to 
turn  out  the  best  possible 
work.  There  is  repre- 
sented in  every  tire  put  on 
the  market  the  best  possi- 
its  makeup.     In  order  to  know 


ble  of  all  elements  that  enter 

when  a  tire  is  good,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  its  manu- 
facture. This  is  not  to  be  learned  by  tearing  a  tire  to  pieces  to 
find  out  what  is  in  it,  but  by  knowing  how  it  is  put  together 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  its  process  of  manufacture.  With 
this  knowledge,  intelligent  adjustment  of  tires  is  made  possible  in 
connection  with  detecting  the  presence  of  physical  defects.  The 
service  man  must  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  size  up  a  tire 
and  discover  these  things.  In  this  regard  he  must  be  the  second 
of  the  trinity — a  tire  maker. 

In  dealing  with  adjustments  service  men  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  of  "the  customer."  It  is  to  his 
interest  to  serve  him  conscientiously  and  fairly  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  his  company.  At  times  he  may  have  to  deal 
with  a  customer  Who  "has  a  grouch  on,"  due  to  tire  troubles. 
The  branch  wants  that  customer's  name  to  remain  on  its  books 
as  long  as  his  business  yields  a  profit.  The  salesman  who 
secured  his  business  at  the  start  started  with  a  perfectly  good 
tire  with  which  to  demonstrate  his  product ;  the  service  man 
starts  with  a  tire  a  customer  is  claiming  to  be  defective ;  he 
therefore  has  two  things  to  accomplish,  satisfy  his  customer 
on  a  basis  of  adjustment  and  also  sell  him  a  new  tire.  There 
is  consequently  a  responsibility  resting  with  the  service  man, 
that  of  being  the  third  feature  of  the  trinity— a  salesman.     .\nd 
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lie  has  to  be  an  accomplished  salesman  at  times  to  hold  a 
customer's  business.  As  a  rule,  too  little  attention  is  given 
the  Service  Department  by  branch  managers,  and  j'et  the  Serv- 
ice Department  can  wreck  a  branch.  It  is  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  a  branch  as  the  product  to  be  sold  is.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  sell  a  line  of  goods  that  as  a  general  rule  enjoys  a 
iood  reputation;  it  is  a  different  matter  to  deal  with  custom- 
ers whose  business  in  the  Service  Department  is  100  per  cent 
"condition  to  correct." 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  that  care  be  exercised  in  select- 
in,?  the  service  man.  He  should  be  of  good  appearance,  intelli- 
gent, quick  to  size  up  a  situation,  possess  a  knowledge  of  his 

r.iduct,  be  a  diplomat  and  a   salesman.     He   should  be  of   the 

ilibcr  that  branch  managers  are  made  of. 

A   WORD   OF  CAUTION   CONCERNING   PNEUMATIC 
TRUCK  TIRES. 

By  J.  .W-u-ton  Gunn. 

THE  PRESENT  TENDENCY'  of  tire  manufacturers  to  recommend  to 
truck  operators  promiscuous  change-overs  from  solid  t" 
pneumatic  truck  tires  leads  me  to  offer  a  word  of  caution. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  when  intelligent  advice  should 
be  given  to  the  truck  owners  of  the  country  on  this  subject. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  truck  owners  in  changing  over 
indiscriminately  from  solids  to  pneumatics  understand  that  such 
a  change-over  is  not  always  satisfactory  and  may  even  be  harmful 
to  their  trucks.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  cer- 
tain circumstances  under  which  it  is  wise  for  a  truck  owner 
to  use  pneumatic  tires  and  other  conditions  under  which  it  is 
uise  to  continue  to  use  solids. 

The  chief  purpose  in  making  this  statement  at  this  time  is 
to  prevent  dissatisfaction  to  truck  owners  who.  attracted  by  the 
success  of  the  big  pneumatics,  may  be  contemplating  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  solid  tires  and  using  pneumatic  in  their  stead 
without  inquiring  into  the  suitability  of  the  pneumatics  for  their 
trucks  or  their  particular  needs.  It  would  be  well  for  an  owner 
to  consult  with  a  tire  expert  before  making  such  a  change. 

.\  fact  realized  by  few  is  that  motor  vehicles  are  built  as  a 
rule  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  tires  they  are  to  carry. 
Most  people  regard  tires  as  an  accessory  which  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  structural  design  of  the  vehicle,  but  automotive 
engineers  know  that  it  is  the  tires  which  determine  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  vehicle  they  are  to  carry.  The  development 
of  the  pneumatic  tire  was  the  chief  factor  in  making  possible 
the  passenger  car  of  to-day. 

All  e.xcept  a  few  of  the  motor  trucks  in  operation  to-day  were 
■built  from  engine  to  rear  axle  along  lines  which  would  make 
them  adaptable  for  use  on  solid  tires.  In  designing  these  trucks, 
the  sole  object  of  the  engineers  was  to  secure  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  operation  possible  under  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  natural  characteristics  of  solid  tires. 

.\  small  number  of  firms  build  trucks  especially  for  pneumatics, 
but  the  number  of  makes  of  this  sort  is  very  limited.  The  num- 
ber will  undoubtedly  grow  rapidly,  for  the  advantages  of  having 
a  truck  ride  on  air  are  so  apparent  that  the  demand  for  trucks 
designed  for  pneumatics  cannot  help  but  become  great  in  the 
immediate  future. 

.■K  truck  designed  for  pneumatic  differs  radically  from  one 
built  for  solid  tires.  Truck  and  tire  engineers  are  now  working 
together  to  solve  the  problem  of  faster  highway  transportation 
and  the  solution  is  found  in  a  truck  specially  designed  to  op- 
erate on  pneumatic  tires,  having  a  chassis  corresponding  to  that 
of  a  passenger  car,  an  engine  which  will  drive  the  vehicle  at  high 
speeds  and  still  show  the  necessary  economy  in  gasoline  and  oil. 
a  rear  axle  and  differential  gears  which  will  compensate  for  the 
larger  outside  diameter  of  the  tires,  and  a  braking  system  that 
is  powerful  enough  to  give  the  driver  complete  control  of  the 
heaviest  truck  under  all  conditions. 


It  is  because  most  trucks  are  designed  for  operation  on  solids 
that  truck  users  may  find  pneumatics  unsuited  to  their  require- 
ments. If  a  truck  designed  for  solids  is  changed  over  to  pneu- 
matic tires,  the  increased  cost  of  this  equipment  can  be  most 
easily  offset  by  increasing  the  radius  of  action ;  that  is,  increas- 
ing the  speed.  While  the  tires  are  designed  for  this,  the  engine, 
transmission,  differential  gears  and  brakes  are  not. 

.Another  limiting  factor  that  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind 
is  that  pneumatic  truck  tires  have  been  satisfactorily  perfected 
only  in  sizes  up  to  8  and  9  inches.  Larger  tires  than  this  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

There  are  some  conditions  under  which  it  is  wise  to  change 
over  from  solids  to  pneumatics,  even  though  the  truck  construc- 
tion contemplates  the  use  of  solids.  There  may  be  certain  dis- 
advantages as  a  consequence  of  the  change,  but  these  will  be 
more  than  offset  by  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  through 
use  of  the  pneumatics.  Because  of  the  multiplicity  of  uses  to 
which  motor  trucks  are  put,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  general  rule  showing  the  conditions  under 
which  pneumatic  tires  should  be  used,  or  under  which  solid  tires 
would  be  proper  equipment. 

Pneumatic  tires,  have  certain  very  definite  advantages  over 
solids.  It  is  just  as  desirable  to  have  all  trucks  operate  on  pneu- 
matic tires  as  it  is  to  have  all  passenger  cars  operate  on  pneu- 
matic. The  invention  of  the  pneumatic  tire  was  one  of  the  great- 
est steps  forward  in  the  development  of  the  passenger  car,  and 
the  pneumatic  lire  for  trucks  is  as  great  a  step  forward  in  the 
evolution  of  motor  trucks.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately 
pneumatics  will  be  the  standard  equipment  tor  practically  all  ve- 
hicles of  this  character. 


TALC     AND     SOAPSTONE     INDUSTRY. 

America  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture,  use  and  produc- 
tion of  talc  and  soapstone.  .According  to  the  United  States 
Geographical  Survey  the  output  sold  in  1918  was  191,477  short 
tons,  having  an  average  value  of  $10.91  a  ton.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  7.000  tons  in  quantity  over  1917,  but  an  increase  of 
more  than  $200,000.  Vermont  produces  the  largest  amount  of 
talc,  but  Xew  York's  output,  which  comes  second,  is  of  greater 
value:  California  ranks  third  in  quantity  and  in  1918  more  than 
doubled  the  output  of  1917.  The  United  States  produced  about 
58  per  cent  of  the  world's  output  in  1918  and  imported,  besides, 
11  per  cent  of  all  the  talc  produced  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.About  12,000  tons,  96  per  cent  of  the  importations,  came  from 
Canada  and  very  little  was  exported.  While  there  is  plenty  of 
low  and  middle-grade  talc  in  the  United  States,  the  high-grade 
talc  used  for  toilet  powder,  electric  insulators  and  gas  burners, 
comes  from  Italy,  France,  and  India. 

.A  new  source  of  talc  has  been  found  recently  in  a  dike  of 
serpentine  in  Hartford  County,  Maryland.  The  California  pro- 
duction is  ground  talc,  found  in  Inyo  and  San  Bernardino. 
There  it  is  associated  with  limestone,  and  in  part  has  a  fibrous 
structure  like  that  from  the  Gouverneur  district  of   New  York. 

Virginia  is  the  greatest  producer  of  soapstone  in  the  world  : 
she  shipped  more  than  15,000  tons  in  1918.  California  also  pro- 
duces some   soapstone. 


BUSINE-SS     ME.V     OF     MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN,     WHERE    THE     FOR- 

eign  element  is  very  much  in  evidence,  have  formed  the  Amer- 
ican Constitutional  League,  with  Frank  R.  Bacon,  president  of 
The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  chairman.  The 
League  proposes  to  be  non-sectarian  and  non-racial  in  member- 
ship and  objects:  it  will  devote  itself  to  the  work  of  .Americani- 
zation in  education  and  in  publicity  and  to  opposing  all  radical 
doctrines  which  threaten  existing  order. 


Bolivia  has  imposed  an  export  tax  of  from  2  to  6  per  cent 
1  all  rubber  that  leaves  its  territory. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


MOTOR  DRIVEN   TIRE  TESTING  MACHINE. 

THIS  motor-driven  tire  tester  is  of  the  latest  design.    It  is  ar- 
ranged to  drive  the  tires  while  running  against  rough  sur- 
faced wheels  that  are  provided  with  cross  strips  to  simulate 
the  conditions  ciicounlercd  on  the  road.     It  is  equipped  with  a 
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oLU.  to  give  the  same  weight  as  on  the  rear  wheels. 

The  bearings  on  the  wheel  shaft  are  roller  bearing  type,  lu- 
bricated with  compression  grease  cups.  This  machine  is  built 
to  test  34  by  4-inch  tires  and  is  euipped  with  a  IVz  h.  p.  motor. 
(\Vm.  R.  Thropp  &  Sons  Co.,  East  State  street,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.) 

HIGH   PRESSURE   TIRE    RETREADER. 

This  self-contained  sectional  tire  vulcanizer  is  designed  for 
effective  duty  and  provided  with  a  large  factor  of  safety.  The 
boiler  shell  is  54-inch  thick  and  the  crown  sheet  is  5/16  thick  and 
contains  six  1-inch  tubes.  All  boilers  are  tested  to  220  pounds 
hydraulic  pressure 
and  given  a  thorough 
steam  test  before  being 
shipped.  Two  types  of 
burners  are  supplied,  a 
gas  burner  or  gasoline 
burner  that  generates 
in  less  than  five  minutes 
and  will  raise  50  pounds 
steam  piessure  in  35 
minutes. 

The  molds  are  all 
milled  in  a  special  ma- 
chine built  for  that  pur- 
pose and  are  very 
smooth  in  finish.  The 
ribbed  tread  type  of 
mold  being  the  most 
popular.  The  highest 
grade  of  equipment  is 
furnished  with  each 
mold,  including  a  wovei: 
ratchet  wrench. 

High-pressure  retreaders  are  made  in  three  sizes,  type  A-G 
curing  4>4  and  5-inch  tires ;  B-G  curing  4-inch  tires ;  C-G  curing 
3  and  3><-inch  tires.  (Zwebell  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin.) 


TvPE  G  Retre.\der. 
fabric    bag,    spring    bar,    socket   and 


COMBINATION  TREAD  ROULER,  PEELER  AND  APPLIER. 

This  machine  combines  a  tread  roller  that  will  not  only  apply 
and  roll  down  the  built-up  tread  or  "camelback"  in  one  opera- 
tion but  will  also  peel  the  old  tread  from  the  tire  that  is  to  be 
rebuilt. 

It  is  substantially  made,  having  a  heavy  frame  post  on  which 
the  head  of  the  machine  pivots  and  swings  to  one  side  while 
applying  the  tire.  The  head  of  the  machine  is  then  swung 
around  in  place,  locked,  and  the  pressure  screws  adjusted. 

As  a  tread  roller  it  will  apply  and  roll  down  the  raw  stock 
at  the  same  time,  forcing  all  air  away  from  in  front  and  elimin- 
ating chances  of  trapping  it,  as  the  pressure  is  put  on  at  the 
same  time  the  tread  comes  in  contact  with  the  lire.  As  a  tread 
peeler  it  will  remove  the  old  or  worn  tread  from  a  tire  in  a 
short   time. 


Tre.M)  Roller. 


TkE.AD  Peeler. 


The  driving  power  is  back-geared  "three  to  one"  so  that  a 
sufficient  pressure  can  be  applied  in  rolling  down  the  raw  stock 
and  power  gained  for  peeling  ofif  the  old  tread.  Both  tread 
peeling  and  tread  rolling  attachments  have  regulating  springs 
which  automatically  adjust  the  roller  to  the  high  and  low  places, 
keeping  an  even  pressure  on  the  tread  regardless  of  how  un- 
evenly it  may  be  worn  or  how  rugged  the  non-skid  design  may 
be.  ( The  Western  Tire  &  Rubber  Works,  321  North  Crawford 
avenue,   Chicago,  111.) 


WATER  BOTTLE   AND   FOUNTAIN   SYRINGE  TRIMMING   MACHINE. 

The  accom- 
panying illus- 
trations show  a 
water  bottle 
and  fountain 
syringe  trim- 
ming machine 
and  samples  of 
its  work.  This 
machine  does 
not  operate  au- 
tomatically. 

.\  table  ex- 
tending       out 

from     in     front  \v.\ter-Bottle  .\-\-d  Fou 
of   machine,    14 

by  16  inches,  is  held  in  position  by  twi 
the  right-hand  side  fits  into  a  slot  in 


-Syringe  Trim.mer. 


1  screvifs.  The  screw  on 
in  the  frame  which  allows 
the  table  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  if  it  were  on  a  hinge.  An 
upper  and  lower  guard  are  provided  which  cover  the  cutting 
edges  of  the  cutters  and  protects  the  bags.  The  two  guards  are 
adjustable.    The  space  between  them  is  for  the  overflow  to  enter. 


I''ebruary  1,  1920.' 
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In  operating,  the  bag  or  bottle  is  laid  on  tbo  table,  and  the  table 
raised  or  lowered  to  bring  the  overflow  line  of  the  bag  level  with 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  cutters.  The  bags  are  then  moved 
over  the  table  similar  to  cloth  passing  through  a  sewing  machine. 
The  machine  is  practically  fool  proof  and  will  remove  90  per  cent 
of  the  overflow.    Here  may  be  seen  the  actual  work  performed 

on  the  machine. 
The  method 
used  in  trim- 
ming the  first 
bag  shows  the 
trimming  w  a  s 
started  at  the 
lower  corners 
(the  upper  cor- 
ners  shown 
in  cut)  on  a 
straight  line 
with  the  side 
and  the  over- 
fi  o  w  removed 
up  to  within  a 
Methods  OF  Trimm.ng^  half  inch  of  the 

neck.  On  the  second  bottle,  the  trimming  was  started  about 
^-inch  from  the  neck  and  the  overflow  removed  up  to  within 
J^-inch  of  the  hanger  on  each  side. 

In  the  first  method,  with  a  little  practice,  from  12  to  15  bottles 
can  be  trimmed  per  minute.  The  second  method  takes  a  little 
more  time,  but  removes  more  overflow.  With  more  skill  the 
result  should  be  nearly  the  same.  The  third  shows  the  syringe 
bag  before  being  trimmed,  and  the  fourth  shows  it  after  being 
trimmed.  About  98  per  cent  of  the  overflow  has  been  removed.— 
(T.   W.  Morris.  3304  Warren  avenue,  Chicago,   Illinois.) 

STANDARD  COOLING  AND  DRYING  RACKS. 

The  rubber  stock  cooling  rack  shown  herewith  is  designed 
to  save  time,  facilitate  handling,  economize  floor  space  and 
increase  production. 

It  has  a  cooling  capacity  of  about  400  pounds  of  tire  stock 
with  each  loading,  or  about  800  pounds  per  hour.  The  size  is 
30J4  by  30^  by  62;/.  inches  high,  receiving  12  removable  trays 
30  by  30  inches.  The  trays  are  16-gauge  perforated  steel  with 
corner  angles  and  2  by  2  inch  tray  runs  and  1  by  1  inch  angle 
well  reinforced. 


Cooling  R.\cks. 


Drying  Racks. 


The  drying  rack  is  designed  for  drying  jelutong  and  pontianak 
stock,  etc.,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  drying  rooms. 
Its  capacity  is  about  600  pounds  of  stock  when  filled.  Its  size, 
64  by  30  by  inches  by  7  feet  11  inches  high.    The  comer  angles  are 


-  by  2  niches,  and  the  frames  heavily  reinforced  to  receive  15 
trays  30  by  60  inches.  Tray  runs  are  pitched  with  the  tray  stops. 
The  trays  are  1  by  1  by  ^-inch  frame  of  heavy  wire  mesh,  gal- 
vanized after  weaving.    (Chas.  W.  Carll's  Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.) 

RUBBER  THICKNESS  GAGE. 

.\  most  convenient  and  accurate  dial  pocket  gage  for  use  in 
measuring  the  thickness  of  cal- 
endered sheet  rubber  stock  is  that 
shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is 
equipped  with  jaws  which  have 
large  flat  surfaces  designed  for 
gaging  paper  or  rubber.  It  is 
graduated  to  read  by  0.001  of  an 
inch.  The  diameter  of  the  dial  is 
IH  inches,  and  the  spindle  has  a 
travel  of  0.3-inch.  (B.  C.  Ames 
Co..  Waltham,  Massachusetts.) 


Pocket   Rubber   Gage. 


INNER  TUBE  PATCH  BUFFERS. 

These  devices  are  recommended  for  quickly  and  thoroughly 
removing  chalk,  bloom  and  grease  from  inner  tubes  preparatory 
to  the  application  of  rubber  patches. 

These  buffers  are  made  in  two  designs  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
trations, the  Cordell  is  more  ef- 
fective but  the  Nugent  occupies 
less   space   and  therefore  may  be 


Cordell   Buffer. 


Nugent  Buffer. 


preferred.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both — small  sharp- 
toothed  projections  that  will  clean  the  surface  and  not  cut  the 
tube  deeply.  (Cordell  Manufacturing  Co.,  709  Pine  St.,  St. 
Louis,    Missouri.) 

COAL   HANDLING    CONVEYORS. 

The  scoop  conveyor  shown  in  the  illustration  provides  a  con- 
venient, eflicient  and  flexible  arrangement  for  handling  coal  or 
similar  material.     For  example:   five  machines  may  be  used  to 
unload  coal  from  hopper  bottom  cars  direct  to 
a  storage  pile.     Each  is  equipped  with  its  own 
electric  motor  and   can   be  operated   singly  if 
desired.     The  first  machine  is  practically  self- 
feeding  from  the  hopper  doors  of  the 
car,  and  the  other  four  may  be  swung 
around  at  any  angle  to  cover  a  wide 
storage  area. 

These   machines   can   also   be   used 
to  convey  the  coal  direct  from  stor- 
age  pile   into   boiler   room,   or   when 
desired,  one  machine  can  be  used  to 
load    an    electric    storage 
battery  truck  to  convey  the 
coal  directly  into  the  boiler 
room. 

The  advantage  of  using 
the  scoop  conveyor  to  un- 
load hopper  bottom  cars 
is  that  no  track  hopper  or 
pit  is  necessary,  making  it 
possible  to  unload  cars  at 
anv  point  along  the  track.  (Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey.) 


Portable  Scoop  Conveyc 
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SANDSTONES   FOR   RUBBER  WORKERS. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  whetstones  for  keeping  in  condition 
the  hand  knives  nsed  in  ordinary  rubber  cutting  is  the  old- 
fas),i,..>,..|    .:-..wUi,,Mr    nlil.-I\    wli.Ms    till-    stool    uitliout    glazing   as 


I 


s.m.umo. 


sonu-  of  the  harder  sharpening  stones  do.  It  also  has  the  merit 
of  being  inexpensive  enough  to  permit  of  extensive  factory  dis- 
tribution wherever  cutting  is  done  by  hand.  (Scranton  Whet- 
stone and  .Mirasive  Wheel  Co..  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

APPARATUS   FOR  PRODUCING  WATERPROOF   FELT. 

THE  object  of  this  device  is  to  produce  waterproof  fedt  suitable 
for  a  substitute  for  leather  in  the  manufacture  of  soles,  suit- 
cases, trunks  and  the  like. 

The  container  A  is  provided  with  a  specially  arranged  screen  B, 
between  the  convolutions 
of  which  the  rectangular 
sheets  of  felt,  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  are 
placed.  When  a  vacuum 
is  created  in  the  con- 
tainer by  means  of  a 
pump  connected  to  the 
vacuum  tank  C,  the 
waterproofing  material  is 
admitted  to  the  container 
from  the  tank  D,  and  im- 
pregnates the  felt.  After 
a  short  period  the  water- 
proofing material  is 
forced  back  into  the  solu- 
tion tank,  the  impreg- 
nated felt  sheets  are  re- 
moved from  the  con- 
tainer, pressed  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  drying 
process.        (Charles      T. 

Dickey,  Elizabeth,  assignor  to  John  J.  Voorhees,  Jersey  City- 
both  in  New  Jersey.    United  States  patent  No.  1,315,763.) 


Felt  Impregnator. 


N 


OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


o.  I,; 

323.606. 


rth,    Tex 


Fort 


fabri 


1,324,016. 
1,324,170. 
1.325,578. 
1,325,608. 

1,325,670. 

1,325,898. 

1,325,908. 
1,326,294. 
1,326,357. 


impregnating    and    coating    lal 
'T.    Midgley,   "Springfield,   assignor   to   The   Fisk  Rubber 

Chicopee    Falls — both    in    Mass. 
Tire    maker    for   tire-building   machine.     VV.    B.   Harsel,   assignor 

to    The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— both    of    .\kron,    O. 
Masticator.     C.   Fleischer  and  L.  C.  Reese,  assignors  to  Werner 

&  Pfleiderer  Co.— all   of   Saginaw,  Mich. 
Bead-trimming  machine.     E.  D.  Putt,  assignor  to  The  Firestone 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Last  for  rubber  boots  or  shoes.     H.  W.  Bastian,  Summit  County, 

assignor  to  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,  Akron— both 

in  Ohio. 
Collapsible   sectional   tire   core.      F.    H.   Grove.   E.   M.    McCurry. 

and   G.   R.   Bilger,  assignors  to   The   Banner   Machine   Co.— 

all  of  Columbiana,  O. 
Mold    for    vulcanizing    masks.      M.    A.    Marquette,    Springfield, 

assignor   to   The   Fisk   Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls— both   in 

Mass. 
Trimming  device.     L.   B.  Pierson,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber 

Co.— both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Apparatus  for  separating  tires  from  cores.     J.  T.   Shea,  assignor 

to  The  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.— both  of  F       ' 


Works  Co.— both  of  Hartford,  Conn 


ors  to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Rubber-working    machine.      I.    H.    Spencer,    West    Hartford,    a; 
signor   by   mesne   assignments  to   The   Spencer   Turbine   Co 
Hartfird — both  in  Conn. 


:,.U'6.4li5.  -\ulcmKitlc  tirctubc  dellaUT.     C.   T.  Powell,  Ri 

1.326.674.  Tire  core.     E.   Lookhollcr,   Chicago,   111. 

1.326.675.  Tire   core.      E.    Lookholtcr,    Chicago, 
,326,874.  Apparatus  for;   placing    tires 


194,653. 
194,659. 
194,758. 


194,931. 
195,095. 


195,304. 
195,313. 


132,409. 
132,596. 

132.789. 

132,814. 


133,647. 
133.795. 


133,914. 
134,584. 


molds.      C.    Macbeth     and     E. 
gham,  assignors  to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
London — both  in  England. 


THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

Apparatus  for  m.iking  pneumatic  tire  casings.     J.  L.  G.  Dykes, 

Chicago,   111.,   U.    S.   A. 
Tire  vulcanizer.     J.   L.   G.   Dykes,  Chicago,  III.,  U.   S.   A. 
Tongs  for  lifting  tire  cores.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 

Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que.,    assignee    of    O.    Grosvenor, 


Tire  abrader.     F.  N.  Cordell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  and  method  for  making  jar  rings.  The  Anchor  -Cap 
&  Closure  Corp.,  assignee  of  H.  E.  Townsend— both  of 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,   U.    S.    A. 

Construction  of  pneumatic  tire  casings.  W.  L.  Mitten,  Daven- 
port,  la.,   U.    S.   A. 

Apparatus  for  making  tires.  G.  F.  Knight  and  B.  M.  Frank, 
co-inventors,  both  of  Canton,  O  ,  U.  S.  A. 

Tire  abrader.      F.   N.   Cordell,   St.   Louis,  Mo.,  U.   S.   A. 

Apparatus  for  drying  tire  beads.  The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co..  Limited.  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  G.  McNeill, 
Detroit.   Mich.,   U.    S.   A. 

Rubber  mixer.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  H.  A.  Welton  and  H.  J. 
Huyt.    co-inventors,    Detroit,    Mich.,    U.    S.    A. 

-\pparatus  for  making  tire  casings.  The  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
Cudahy.  assignee  of  A.  A.  Frank,  Milwaukee — both  in  Wis- 
consin, U.   S.  A. 

Tire  gage.  H.  L.  West,  assignor  of  1/3  to  B.  L.  Cress— both 
of  Red  Cliff,  Colo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  forming  tires.    J.  T.  Lister,  Cleveland.  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

"     rd   forroUs   of   rubber   mills,_  etc.     L.   Gaisman,  assigno 
aster,   Engl 


S.   Dreyfus — both  of   Manchester,  Lancaster 


ngland. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Tapping  knife.      S.  Johno,   401    North    Bridge   Road,    Singapore, 
""     ~     ~  —       -  Garage, 


Thorne,   The 


Outfii 

Worcester. 
Air    pump    actuated   by    depi 

passing  over  the  ground. 

Brighton,  Sussex. 
Mills  for  grinding  rubber.     Naamlooze  Veni 


Machi, 


fabriek.    An 


erdan 


Hol- 


(Not   yet 


.^ppar 


N^ 


5    Scheep 
land.      (Not   yet    a      , 

Apparatus  for  dipping  rubber  articles  and  drying  them  by  heat- 
ing mandrel  from  within.  A.  Boeder,  3  Fabriksgatan, 
Malmo,    Sweden.      (Not   yet   accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  making  solid  rubber  band  tires.  C.  and  A.  E. 
Burnett,    Sunnybank,   Trowbridge,   Wiltshire. 

Apparatus  for  trimming  tire  fabric  at  inner  edges  of  beads,  etc. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  E.  D.  Putt,  330 
Russell    avenue— both    in    Akron,    O.,    U.    S 

Loom   for  weaving  pneumatic-tire  casings,   etc.     E.   Ingham,  30? 

Indiana  avenue.   Washington,   D.   C,   U.    S.   A. 
.\pparatus   for   making   rubber   band   tires  of   the   type   in   which 

layers   of    ebonite   are    built    up    on    a    metal   band.    etc.      St. 

Helens    Cable    &    Rubber    Co.,    Arpley,    and    B.    Lee.    Rose 

Cottage,  Cow  Lane,  Sankey — both  in  Warrington,  England, 
tus  for  recessing  rubber.  W.  H.  Phipps,  57  Wick  Road, 
I    W,    T.    Hooper,    71    Repton    Road— both   in    Brislington, 

Bristol,   England. 
Wheel   for   severing   or  cutting  vulcanite  by   grinding.      Sterling 

Telephone  &   Electric   Co.,    210   Tottenham   Court    Road,  and 

C.    Harrison,    60    Rostella    Road,    Tooting — both    in    London. 
-Apparatus    for    shaping    solid    tires.       C.    and    A.     E.    Burnett, 

Sunnybank,    Trowbridge,    Wiltshire. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

-\pparatus  and  process  for  reclaiming  rubber.  The  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

PROCESS  PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

;3.706.     Manufacture  of   inner   tubes.      C.    Macbeth,    Birmingham, 

assignor  to  The   Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster, 

London — both    in    England. 
Application    of   half-sole   or   repair   tires.      C.   C.   Gates,    Denver, 

Colo. 
Insertion    of    bristles    in    ri-bber    pads.     W.    T.    Sherman,    Troy, 

assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  Henry  L.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York  City— both  in  New  York. 
Manufacture    of    corrugated    rubber    articles.       F.    T.     Roberts, 

assignor    to    The    Paramount    Rubber    Co. — both    of    Cleve- 
land,  O. 
Manufacture    of    reinforced    pneumatic    tires.      C.    T.     Dickey, 

Elizabeth,  asignor  to  J.  J.   Voorhees,  Jr.,  Jersey  City — both 

in   New   Jersey. 

riufacture    of    portions    of    a    garter.      R. 


Ma 


both 


Brookline, 
and  stitching.  W.  S. 


Mass. 


Rates  have  been  fixed  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
for  shipments  of  tires  from  Pacific  ports  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Manila,  effective  December  15, 1919.  Rubber 
tires,  pneumatic  or  solid,  in  packages,  will  pay  at  ship's  option 
3l]4  cents  per  cubic  foot 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 
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CCRD    TIRE    WITH    NON-SKID    TREAD. 

St.  of  the  newer  cord  tires  is  illustrated  lierewith,  having 
the  appearance  of  strength  and  durability  and  being  pro- 
vided with  an  attractive  non-skid  tread.  This  tire  is  hand- 
and  carries  with  it  a  mileage  guarantee  of  10,000  miles, 
dad  the  purchaser  has  complied  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  manufacturer  with  respect  to  style  of 
rims  used,  amount  of  air  pressure,  weight 
of  load,  etc.  (The  Biltwell  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  Akron,  Ohio.) 


"HILO"  FLEXIBLE  VARNISH  FOR 
RUBBERIZED      FABRICS. 

.■\utomobile  topping  and  similarly  rubber- 
ized fabrics  are  expected  to  endure  long 
:ind  trying  service  under  a  wide  range  of 
climatic  exposure  from  wet  to  dry  and  cold 
to  hot,  as  well  as  sharp  folding  and  mechani- 
cal abrasion.  Such  service  conditions  are 
particularly  severe  on  the  varnish  surface 
coating  which  acts  both  as  a  lustrous  finish 
and  protector  to  the  rubber  composition  and 
as   water  proofing. 

A    standard   finish    for     this     purpose     is 

"Hilo"    varnish    which    has    found    extended 

favor    with    makers    of    automobile    topping 

because  of  its  flexibility  and  resistance  to  cracking  under  service 

conditions.      (Hilo    Varnish    Corp.,    Brooklyn,    New    York,    and 

Chicago,   Illinois.) 

A  COVERING  FOR  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  CORD. 

.•\  new  kind  of  covering  for  portable  electric  cord  is  woven 
like  fire  hose  in  thick,  heavy  strands,  with  each  strand  of  the 
warp  locked  in  place 
by  the  strands  of 
the  weft  that  run 
around  the  cord 
\fter 
this 


horizontally 
being  wov( 
heavy  cord 
pregnated 


ith 


I 


high  grade  of  rubber  compound  which  insulates  it  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  requirements  and  makes  it  adapted  to  the  use  of 
shipbuilders,  miners,  manufacturers,  railroad  men,  etc.  (Tubu- 
lar Woven   Fabric   Co.,   Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.) 

A  NEW   BICYCLE  TIRE. 

Simultaneously  with  the  celebration  of  the  silver  anniver- 
sar\-  of  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  bicycle  tires,  the  same  con- 
cern is  putting  on  the 
market  a  new  tire  for  the 
two-wheeled  roadster 
which  bids  fair  to  come 
into  its  former  popularity 
with  both  sexes. 

This  bicycle  tire  is  all 
white  and  is  expected  to 
stand  hard  service,  while 
its  resiliency,  it  is  claimed, 
will  protect  the  rider  and 
his  wheel  against  hard 
road  shocks.  The  tube  is 
built  around  two  plies  of 
long-staple  motorcycle 
fabric  and  is  heavily  frictioned  with  the  white  rubber.  (Koko- 
mo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana.) 


^K'.■ESl^s^ 


Twin   Gbi 


hey  are  lo  be  used. 


THE  "SUCTION   CRIP"   LADDER   FOOT. 

-\mong  the  various  safety  feet  for  ladders  is  one  with  suction 
grip  for  smooth  tloors.  It  is  one  of  a  set  of  different  kinds  of 
safety  feet  that  this  manufacturer  has  devised  to  adapt  ladders 
to  the  difTerent  kinds  of  surfaces  on  which  ihey  are  lo  be  used. 
This  particular  foot  has  a  rubber  suction 
cup  on  the  bottom  which  makes  it  grip 
the  floor  more  firmly  when  increased 
weight  pushes  against  it.  It  is  attached 
by  a  bolt  to  the  malleable  iron  holding 
frame  on  the  ladder  and  is  interchangeable 
with  the  others  of  the  set  which  includes 
a  steel  point  for  rough  wood  floors,  a 
point  based  on  the  abrasive  principle  for 
concrete  floors,  and  the  one  shown  in  the  I-addur  Cmp. 

illustration    ready    for    attachment.      (Chesebro,    Whitman    Co., 
Inc..  First  avenue,  corner  of  64th  street.  New  York  City.) 

A   CONVENIENT   TIRE   TOOL 

.\  self-adjustable  tire  tool  that  works  with  a  rack  and  pinion 
movement  is  illustrated  here.  There  is  a  reversible  ratchet  on 
the  handle  and  a  rear  pawl  which  engages  with  the  ratchet 
wheel  when  the  front 
pawl  is  in  neutral 
position.  By  work- 
ing the  handle  back 
and  forth  until  the 
rim  is  collapsed  the 
desired  distance,  the  tire  will  come  oflf  easily.  The  new  tire 
is  adjusted  with  equal  ease.  (The  Trexler  Co.,  1418  Walnut 
street,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania.) 

"VULCANIZE   IT." 

A  patch  material  for  repairing  automobile,  motorcycle,  and 
bicycle  inner  tubes  and  casings ;  hot-water  bottles ;  rubber  boots, 
shoes,  gloves,  and  coats;  garden  hose;  and  bath-room  and  hos- 
pital rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  is  called  "Vulcanize  It."  It  is  self 
vulcanizing  and  is  applied  with  a  chemical  compound  w'hich 
comes  with  it.  (Allied  Manufacturers  Corp.,  38  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

A  BLACK  AND  GRAY   CORD  TIRE. 

The  cord  tire  with  black  tread  and  gray  side-walls  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture  is  one  of  the  newer  ones  to  appear  on 


Tifc  To 


high-grade  rubber,  then  heavily  coated  with  rubber,  the  first  ply 
being  also  coated  with  a  special  rubber  compound.  (Bergougnan 
Rubber  Corp.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 
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REINFORCED  PEDAL   RUBBER. 

A   iKu    riilibcr   lor  application   to   motorcycle  pedals  has  been 
patented   by   the   inventor   under   date   of   October  28,    1919.     It 
consists  of  a  pedal  cover  of  high-grade  red  or  gray  rubber,  with 
knurled   surface,    reinforced   by   a   coil   of   tempered   steel    wire 
running    its     length.     The    usual 
round   hole   is   provided,   but   this 
pedal   rubber  can  be  had  with   a 
s(iuare  hole  if  preferred.     (Conti- 
nental Rubber  Works,  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania.) 

"KWIKFIX"  RUBBER  CEMENT. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  has  granted  registration  >■'. 
the  trade  mark  "Kwiklix"  to  designate  a  rubber  compound  usol 
as  cement.  The  application  was  Serial  No.  117.016,  noted  m 
our  issue  of  July  1,  1919,  and  the  patent  is  No.  127,446,  granted 
November  11,  1919.  (.Mick  Merriman,  26  South  street,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey.) 

TWO  MORE  CORD  TIRES. 

Two  new  cord  tires,  one  of  which  is  a  super-oversize,  are 
pictured  herewith.  The  Martin  super-oversize 
tire,  it  is  claimed,  has  unusual  resistance  to 
road   shocks,   bruises,  overloading,  etc. 

The  "Mono"  cord  tire  is  a  pneumatic  and  is 
guaranteed   free   from   imperfections   in  mate- 
rial  and   workmanship   if   used   under   reason- 
able   conditions,    with     proper 
rims  and  pressure.     (The  Mar- 
tin Tire  Corp.,  51st  ttreet  and 
Sixth  avenue,  New  York  City.) 

STANWOOD  HEEL  PLATE. 

In  our  issue  of  January  1, 
1919,  we  described  an  accelera- 
tor foot-rest  and  in  our  issue 
of  September  1,  1915,  a  step- 
plate,  both  produced  by  tin 
same  manufacturer.  The  step- 
companion  in  a  heel-plate  in- 
tended for  use  back  of  the  accelerator  foot-rest. 
This  heel-plate  is  smaller  than  the  step  plate,  but, 
like  that,  comprises  a  perforated  metal  plate  en- 
tirely covered  with  rubber  and  provided  with  a 
series  of  longitudinal   ribs  firmly  molded  to  the  cord 

metal  plate.  It  is  four  inches  wide  and  eleven 
and  one-half  inches  long.  This  plate,  which  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish a  stable  position  for  the  heel  when  operating  the  pedal,  may 
also  be  used  as  a  toe  and  heel  guard  by  setting  it  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  running-board  shield.  (Stanwood  Equipment 
Co.,  307  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

A  RUBBER  SNAKE. 

Rubber  is  a  favorite  material  for  use  in  making  objects  to 
deceive  the  eye  into  believing  them  to  be  the  real  thing,  and  it 
is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  figure  toy  shown  here.  The 
body  is  elon- 
gated and  hol- 
low, and  the 
head  has  the 
mouth  wide 
open.  A  flexi- 
ble diaphragm 
operates  the 
tongue,  con- 
nected  with   a 


SvPER    Cord. 
plat(x  now   has 


rubber   band   c 
squeezing  the  body  air 


light    spring   within    the    body, 
forced   against   the   diaphragm 


and  the  tongue  projected,  producing  a  very  life-like  representa- 
tion of  a  snake.    (John  W.  Clements.  Dalton,  Georgia.) 

A  NEW  CASING  PATCH. 

I'or  the  repair  of  cord  or  fabric  ruptures  a  practical  adhesive 
casing  patch  has  been  devised,  consisting  of  four  plies  of  high- 
grade  inner-tube  stock  and  one  of  rubberized  stockinet.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  plies  is  set  a  piece  of  flexible  wire  mesh 
cut  on  the  bias.  The  illustration  shows  the  patch  before  it  is 
molded  and  vulcanized,  after  which  one 
side  is  coated  with  cement,  protected  by  a 
gauze  liner.  The  armored  casing  patch  is 
stuck  smoothly  over  the  rupture  so  tiiat 
both  ends  of  it  overlap  the  bead  of  the 
tire.  It  can  be  used  as  a  blow-out  patch. 
r Squires  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York.) 

"FIRO"  SUPERHEAT  PACKING. 

A  packing  for  which  it  is  claimed  that 
it  will  not  burn  or  char  in  a  joint  or 
squeeze  out  when  the  bolts  are  drawn  up 
Cord  Tire  P.^tch.  j^  ^^^^^^  "Firo."  It  is  made  of  long, 
strong  fibers  of  asbestos,  with  a  suitable  binder,  and  is  formed 
into  sheets  under  immense  hydraulic  pressure.  It  is  supplied  in 
sheets  1/32-inch,  1/16-inch,  and  1/8-inch  thick,  weighing  3;4 
pounds,  6j/j  pounds,  and   13  pounds,  respectively. 

"TRIPLE  DIAMOND"  RUBBER  BELTING. 
A  new  kind  of  rubber  belting  is  made  of  heavy,  specially  woven 
belt  duck  of  considerable  tensile  strength.  It  has  the  plies  united 
by  rubber  friction  which  the  manufacturer  claims  will  not  sep- 
arate in  service.  The  surface  is  high-grade  friction.  This  brand 
takes  its  name  from  the  trade-mark,  three  overlapping  diamonds, 
with  lettering,   stamped   on  the  material. 

Both  the  "Firo"  superheat  packing  and  the  "Triple  Diamond" 
rubber  belting  are  made  by  the  same  concern.  (New  York  Belt- 
ing and  Packing  Co.,  91   Chambers  street.   New  York  City.) 

DETACHABLE  HEEL. 

.\  detachable  and  interchangtable  rubbi 
cross-section  in  the  ac- 
companying drawing.  It 
is  intended  to  enable  a 
person  to  attach  his  own 
heels  without  the  neces- 
sity for  visiting  a  shoe- 
maker whenever  it  is  de- 
sired to  substitute  another 
heel  for  the  one  on  the  shoe.  The  lower  section  of  the  heel  is  of 
rubber,  having  molded  sockets  for  the  accommodation  of  metal 
studs  which  extend  from  the  metal  plate  that  attaches  to  the 
heel  of  the  shoe.  (George  Schrade,  311  Stratford  avenue.  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut.) 


.\  new  style  of  safety 
step-plate  is  so  planned 
that  a  red  rubber  in- 
sert can  be  made  in  the 
center,  having  the 
name  of  any  popular 
make  of  car  molded 
therein.  The  ribs  run 
out     from     the     center  '^^"^''-  ^  ■"TvmoV   Step  Plate. 

like  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  mat  provides  a  sure  footing  on  the 
running  board  of  the  car,  in  addition  to  keeping  clean  the  inside. 
(Tyler  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Pearl  street,  Boston,  Mass.) 
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INTERESTING     LETTERS     FROM     OUR     READERS. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

pvEAK  SIR: — I  was  painfully  surprised  to  read  your  answer 
^  to  Mr.  McCormick's  query  on  page  148  of  the  December 
issue  of  "The  Ixdi.\  Rubber  World."  Whatever  his  inotive  may 
have  been  in  writing  you.  it  betrays  a  low  grade  of  editorial 
intellect  for  you  to  lose  your  temper  as  you  did.  And  your  slur 
on  the  Chinese  is  particularly  stupid.  China  is  a  great  nation 
with  unlimited  commercial  possibilities  for  Americans.  Obvi- 
ously we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  antagonizing  the  Chinese,  but 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  our  relations  with  them  even 
more  friendly  than  they  have  been. 

P.\UL  H.  Schmidt. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  January  3,  1920. 

ACCELERATOR    INFORMATION. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r\EAR  SIR: — If  in  keeping  with  your  policy,  I  am  wondering 
*-^  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  have  an  expression 
from  you  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  following  organic  ac- 
celerators as  applied  to  the  same  compound,  the  known  factors 

^     being  the  compound  and  the  cure : 

'  (1)     Aniline  oil 

i         (2)     Thiocarbanilide 

(3)  Hexamethylene-tetramine. 

(4)  Paraphenylene-diamine. 

As  a  concrete  example,  if  the  following  formula  were  used 
taking  hexamethylene-tetramine  as  a  standard,  using  say  one 
pound,  what  amounts  of  the  other  accelerators  above  mentioned, 
each  in  turn,  would  be  required  to  replace  the  "Hexa"  for  the 
same  cure : 

Sulphur    2  pounds  8  ounces 

Hexa    1  pound    0  ounces 

Zinc   oxide    5  pounds  0  ounces 

Smoked  sheets 91  pounds  8  ounces 

100  pounds  0  ounces 
Cure :   Say,   1   hour  and  45  minutes  at  45  pounds..     If  this   for- 
mula and  cure  will  not  suffice,   then  any  one   which  you  might 
be  willing  to  suggest  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

What  method  would  you  recommend  as  being  the  most  sat- 
isfactory for  treating  crude  rubber  (smoked  sheets)  with  para- 
phenylene-diamine ? 

If  a  solution  of  paraphenylene-diamine  is  used : — 

(a)  What  strength  is  generally  required? 

(b)  What  length  of  time  would  be  required  to  treat  the 

rubber  ? 

(c)  What  temperature  would  you  recommend  to  keep  the 

solution  while  treating   rubber? 

(d)  About    what    percentage    of    para-phenylene-diamine 

would  the  rubber  contain  after  treating  and  being 
air-dried? 

X. 

A  friendly  rubber  chemist  comments  upon  the  foregoing  as 
follows : 

A  categorical  answer  to  the  first  question  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, for  the  reason  that  it  presupposes  a  method  of  determining 
equal  conditions  of  cure.  In  other  words,  it  involves  a  defini- 
tion of  the  so-called  "optimum"  cure,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written  and  so  little  agreed  upon.  I  presume  that  your 
correspondent  would  regard  similar  conditions  of  tensile  strength 
and  stretch  as  being  indicative  of  the  same  cure,  as  they  doubt- 
less are  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  rubber  worker. 

With  this  definition  of  cure  then,  the  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent's question  is,  "It  can't  be  done."  I  don't  think  the  ad- 
dition of  any  amount  of  aniline  oil  to  the  formula  stated  will 
bring  about  a  tensile  strength  equal  to  that  obtainable  by  means 
of  the  1  per  cent  hexa.  I  also  believe  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate  with  hexa  the  physical  tests  obtained  with 
paraphenylene-diamine.  In  other  words,  no  quantitative  equiva- 
lent relationship  exists  for  the  four  accelerators  in  question. 

The  situation  is  precisely  similar  in  the  case  of  the  inorganic 
accelerators.  Supposing  one  were  asked  to  state  the  numerical 
relationship  between  white  lead,  litharge,  lime  and  magnesia. 
It  can't  be  done. 


In  the  case  of  the  organic  accelerators,  it  can,  however,  be 
stated  with  accuracy,  that  their  order  of  potency  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated  in  letter,  aniline 
oil  being  the  least  powerful  and  paraphenylene-diamine  being 
the  most  so. 

Regarding  the  second  series  of  questions  as  to  the  conditions 
of  treati,ng  crude  rubber  with  paraphenylene-diamine,  I  cannot 
be  of  much  assistance,  for  the  reason,  very  franklv,  that  I  do 
not  know  the  answer  to  them.  I  have  had  very  little  experience 
with  paraphenylene-diamine  because  I  feel  that  owing  to  its 
frightfully  poisonous  nature,  it  has  no  place  in  the  rubber  fac- 
tory. Whenever  I  am  asked  regarding  the  advisability  of  using 
this  accelerator,  I  am  always  tempted  to  quote  Punch's  advice 
to  those  about  to  get  married :  "Don't." 

Chemist, 
frolf  a  weix-known  rubber  expert. 
I   have   for  some  time  been  trying  to  learn  the  use  of  para- 
phenylene-diamine, which  is  handled  successfully  by  only  a  few. 
So  far  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give  information  worth 
while. 

Regarding  aniline  oil,  this  material  is  fast  being  replaced  by 
other  materials  because  of  its  bad  effect  upon  the  people  who 
handle  it.  It  produces  inefficiency  from  the  office  to  the  stable. 
Under  the  same  conditions  these  accelerators  I  think  would  be 
used  in  about  the  same  quantity  except  the  fourth  or  last  men- 
tioned. 

Hexamethylene-tetramine.— The  results  are  very  good,  but  it 
produces  an  itching  that  is  unbearable. 

Thiocarbanalide  is  also  very  good  when  clean,  but  much  of  it 
contains  free  nitro  benzol,  which,  of  course,  is  dangerous  and 
should  not  be  used.  It  is  used  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
others,  but  is  made  safe  by  careful  supervision  and  cleaned  and 
kept  clean  throughout.     Have  had  the  best  of  success  with  it. 

Some  manufacturers  use  sulphuric  acid  in  making  a  material 
they  call  by  the  name  of  thiocarbanalide.  It  has  been  proved 
to  be  detrimental  in  same  instances  by  weakening  the  fabric, 
causing  blow-outs. 


To  THE   Editor: 

r\EAR  SIR:  The  alleged  confessions  of  a  certain  big  gambler 
^-^  as  chronicled  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  describe  the  fleec- 
ing of  a  wealthy  man  entitled  the  "Rubber  King."  Who  is  he? 
Boston,  January  1.  1920.  I.  I.  Reynolds. 

(There  are  really  scores  of  "rubber  kings"  in  the  preferred 
imaginations  of  dark-alley  word-blacksmiths.  Any  man  of 
wealth  or  prominence  in  the  world  is  eligible.  All  that  is  nec- 
essar)-  is  a  paper  that  will  print  and  pay  for  the  stuff— a  few 
facts  (or  fancies),  a  so-called  rubber  king,  unnamed  of  course, 
and   much   white   paper   is   ruined. — The   Editor.) 

WITH   REGARD   TO   SOLARIZATION. 

To  the  Editor  : 

r\EAR  SIR :— .-X  rubber  man  in  the  East  sends  me  a  compound 
*-^  for  blue  rubber  that,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  be  coated  on 
cloth,  then  wrapped  in  muslin  and  vulcanized  in  the  roll.  He 
says,  dry  heat.  Possibly  he  means  that  it  should  be  hung  or 
festooned  in  a  hot-room.  The  compound  calls  for  rubber,  zinc 
oxide,  ultramarine  blue  and  sulphur.  The  amount  of  sulphur 
used  is  one  ounce  to  the  pound  of  rubber.  Now.  I  can  easily 
put  the  mixture  in  solution  and  spread  it,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  wish  to  make  a  dry  heater. 

Out  here  we  have  moisture  most  of  the  time.  I  have  been 
told  that  sunlight  will  cure  surface  goods.  Is  that  so,  and  is  the 
compound  just  the  same  as  for  the  dry  heat?  How  can  I  try 
this  out?  John  J.  Adams 

Pasadena,  California. 

(It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  cure  surface  goods  by  exposure  to 
sunlight.  It  is  commonly  called  "solarizing."  Use  ^  ounce  of 
sulphur  instead  of   1   ounce.     Make   the   solution   thin   and   run 
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several  coats.    A  little  experimenting  will  give  you  expertness 
in  the  sun  cure. — The  Editor.) 


NEW     TRADE     PUBLICATIONS. 

n'-p  niNGs   That   Interest   Firestone   Sii.\reiiolders"   is  the 

1  title  of  a  handsome  16-page  brochure,  bound  in  boards, 
which  outlines  the  rubber  situation  and  the  lire  demand  in 
America  and  presents  the  outstanding  features  of  the  accom- 
plishments, future  plans,  plant  enlargements,  and  organization 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Middlesex  Rubber  Co.,  both 
of  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  have  issued  their  price  lists  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  for  the  season  of  1920.  These  cover  the  well- 
known  Apsley,  Roch-Hill,  Granger,  Harvard,  Deliverer,  Hudson, 
Marlboro  and  Middlesex  brands.  As  in  the  lists  of  other  firms, 
prices  average  IS  to  20  per  cent  above  those  of  last  season,  the 
advances  being  due  chiefly  to  the  higher  costs  of  cotton  textiles 
and  labor. 

The  Beacon  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Beacon,  New  York,  ase  issuing 
monthly  a  four-page  trade  folder,  9  by  12  inches,  printed  in 
red  and  black,  entitled  "The  Beacon  Light." 

The  Westinchouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Westinghouse  Opportunities 
for  Technical  Graduates,"  which  gives  in  detail  the  educational 
.system  devised  by  the  company  for  training  the  graduates  of  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  it  requires  of  them. 
It  gives  a  list  of  99  .American  and  14  foreign  universities  and 
technical  schools  which  have  contributed  5,000  graduates  to 
its  force. 

The  Gilbert  &  B.\rker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  has  issued  a  new  and  handsomely  illustrated  28- 
page  catalog  of  its  oil  storage  systems,  including  tanks  and 
measuring  pumps.  The  outfits  illustrated  and  described  are  in 
general  use  in  factories,  power  plants  and  garages  where  lubri- 
cating oils  and  gasoline  are  handled. 

"Ashland  Chords"  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  latest  house 
organs,  "The  Keynote  of  Ashland  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
Harmony,"  as  it  is  designated  in  the  sub-title  by  its  publisher. 
The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio.  The  first 
number,  dated  January,  1920,  contains  an  account  of  the  com- 
pany's organization  and  progress  in  building,  plans  for  selling 
and  export,  lists  of  officers  and  branch  offices,  the  company's 
trade  mark  and  a  picture  of  the  factory  as  it  will  look  on  com- 
pletion. 

HOLIDAY   GREETINGS. 

ONCE  more  has  The  India  Rubber  WoiaD  received  from  the 
rubber  and  allied  trades  the  cordial  expressions  of  good 
will  and  appreciation,  with  kind  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  This 
publication  takes  this  opportunity  to  return  its  thanks  and  to 
assure  these  friends  that  it  heartily  reciprocates  their  good 
wishes  for  progress  and  prosperity  in  this  new  year,  which  seems 
so  full  of  promise  for  the  rubber  trade  above  all. 

CALENDARS. 

A  beautiful  and  artistic  water-color  of  a  restful  country  scene 
adorns  the  calendar  sent  by  Tyson  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Wood- 
bridge,  New  Jersey,  manufacturers  of  rubber  substitutes  and 
chemicals. 

.'\nothcr  vivid  war  scene,  "The  flag  that  has  never  known 
defeat,"  representing  boys  in  khaki  going  over  the  top,  marks 
the  calendar  issued  this  year  by  Elmer  E.  Bast,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
manager  of  the  Acme  Belting  Co.,  and  of  the  United  and  Globe 
Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Undoubtedly  American  is  the  strong  face  of  Sachem  Monati- 


quot  on  the  handsome  calendar  of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber 
Works  Co.,  of  South  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Merton  A.  Turner. 

From  Manchester  in  England  and  the  Rubber  Regenerating 
Company  at  Trafford  Park  comes  a  fine  reproduction  of  Sey- 
mour Lucas's  painting,  "A  Whip  for  Van  Tramp,"  showing  the 
seventeenth  century  improvements  in  naval  architecture. 

A  restful  view  of  woods  and  river  in  color,  "The  Land  of 
Dreams,"  adorns  the  calendar  of  F.  E.  Woodward  &  Sons, 
Lachine,  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  J.  H.  Stcdman  Company,  scrap  rubber,  of  South  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  revives  pleasant  memories  of  New  England 
by  decorating  its  calendar  with  a  fine  photograph  of  the  "Old 
Town  Mill"  at  North  Scituate. 

A  handsome  photograph  of  some  of  their  buildings  illustrates 
the  large,  decorative  calendar  of  the  Pierce  Co.,  East  Rochester, 
New  York. 

Large  and  instructive  photographs  of  the  remarkable  work 
turned  out  by  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
builders  of  rubber  and  other  machinery,  marks  the  clear  and 
practical  calendar  it  issues. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  illustrated 
their  1920  calendar  with  views  of  many  buildings  and  other 
concrete  constructions  erected  by  the  engineering  firm  through- 
out the  country. 

Pictures  of  the  many  diversified  products  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  from  an  electrified  railroad 
to  a  new  lamp  bulb,  illustrate  the  large  and  useful  calendar 
which   the  company  issues. 

The  Armstrong  Rubber  Co.,  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  takes  its 
super-size  tire  as  model  for  both  the  shape  and  size  of  its  striking 
calendar. 

An  elegant,  enamelled,  metallic  frame  backed  with  enameloid 
gives  the  .American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.'s  AZO  cal- 
endar the  appearance  of  permanence.  The  unusually  helpful 
calendar  for  1920,  fastened  by  an  ingenious  zinc  screw  arrange- 
ment, can  come  ofif  and  make  room  for  1921  when  the  time 
comes. 

An  attractive  young  person  brightens  the  calendar  of  the  L.  J. 
Mutty  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  manufacturer  of  automobile 
top   fabrics. 

From  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  paper 
of  crude  rubber,  comes  a  handsome,  leather-covered,  adjustable 
desk  calendar. 

George  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  importers,  send  a 
calendar  of  celluloid  with  convenient  scales. 

The  H.  F.  Taintor  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  dealer 
in   whiting,   sends  a   card  calendar. 

The  New  Jersey  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  man- 
ufacturers of  reclaimed  rubber,  again  send  us  their  very  con- 
venient desk  calendar. 

.\   pretty   girl   at   the   wheel   of   a   motor  car  attracts   the  eye 
to  the  calendar  issued  by  the  Katzenbach  &  Bullock   Co.,  New 
York  City,  manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  colors. 
SOUVENIRS. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  through  William  H.  Easton,  sends  a 
leatherbound,  gilt-edged  diary,  containing  useful  tables  and 
maps. 

The  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Connecticut,  issues  a 
leather-bound  pocket  memorandum  book,  provided  with  helpful 
tables. 

The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  New  York,  sends  a 
leather-bound  pocket  diary  with  interesting  information  regard- 
ing its  products. 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  makers  of  rubber 
and  other  machinery,  send  again  their  little  leather-bound  diary, 
with  its  many  helpful  tables  and  unusually  convenient  little  maps. 
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Frum  ihe  Xylos  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  reclaimers  of  rubber, 
TrafFord  Park,  Manchester,  England,  comes  a  handsome  leather 
pocketbook,  which  holds  also  a  booklet  with  detachable  leaves 
for  memoranda. 

H.  Muehlstein  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  dealers  in  scrap  rubber, 
provide  again  this  year  a  handsome  Russia  leather  satin-lined 
pocketbook  for  bank  notes. 


THE  OBITUARY   RECORD. 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GOODYEAR  RUBBER  INSULATING  CO. 

THEODORE  W'hit.ney  Bl.\ke,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber 
Insulating  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  also  of  the  Whitney 
Blake  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  died  suddenly  at  his  winter 
residence,  1067  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  on  November  27, 
1919,  aged  54  years. 

Born  in  Oakland.  California,  May  3,  1866,  the  son  of  Professor 
William  Phipps  Blake,  mining  engineer  and  state  geologist,  he 
came  of  an  illustrious  ancestry.  His  great-great-uncle  was  Eli 
Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin.  His  great-uncle,  Eli  Whit- 
ney Blake,  invented  the  Blake  stone  crusher  used  all  over  the 
world  today.  His  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Mix,  invented 
the  elliptical  spring  for  carriages  and  wagons.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  inventions  this  gifted  family  gave  to  the  world. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Blake  was  educated  at  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  his  home  being  in  that  city. 
He  graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Class  of  88,  as  one  of  the  "Honored  Ten,"  because  he 
had  performed  some  splendid  original  experiments  in  chemistry. 

Beginning  work  with  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  in 
New  York  City,  he  rose  rapidly  from  one  position  to  another, 
then  went  to  Stone  &  Webster's  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
From  there  he  went  to  The  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island.  Then  he  started  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Insulating 
Co..  in  New  York  City,  he  and  F.  S.  Minott  becoming  partners. 
By  his  own  energj-  and  ingenuity  he  built  this  up  from  a  small 
concern  into  the  business  it  is  to-day,  and  in  1912  he  founded 
The  Whitney  Blake  Co.,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

In  1900  he  married  Lillian  Kaisley,  daughter  of  Major  Kais- 
ley,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  survived  by  her,  a  daughter,  Charlotte 
Hayes  Blake,  and  a  son,  Kaisley  Blake. 

A  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  enthusiasm,  broad  vision 
and  high  ideals,  clear  judgment  and  unfailing  optimism,  ingeni- 
ous with  machinery  and  resourceful  in  its  practical  application, 
he  was  of  the  highest  type  of  American  business  man.  In  New 
Haven,  where  most  of  his  home  life  was  spent,  he  was  public 
spirited  and  associated  with  all  that  stood  for  real  progress. 
Greatly  did  he  love  humanity,  and  deeply  was  he  loved  in 
return. 


A  CHICAGO  TIRE  DEALER. 

Frank  A.  Williams,  president  of  the  Carlsten-Williams  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  well-known  dealers  in  tires,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  December  18,  1919.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1883  and  had 
a  public  school  education.  At  thirteen  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  as  an  errand  boy  and  worked  his 
way  up  until  the  company  was  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.,  in  1911.  He  then  helped  to  organize  the  Carlsten- 
Williams  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  from  the  beginning. 

SPECIALIST  IN   INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

George  Weston,  a  brother  of  Joseph  C.  Weston,  vice-president 
of  the  A]3LX  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  died  in  Phila- 
delphia. January  7.  1920,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Weston  was 
a  well-known  engineer,  and  a  specialist  in  railway  valuation 
and  industrial  relations.  His  recent  paper  on  'The  -Adjustment 
of  Industrial  Relations,"  which  appeared  in  the  technical  and 
lay  press,  earned  for  him  well-merited  recognition. 


KNOWN  TO  MANY   RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS. 

Word  comes  from  Germany  of  the  death  in  1917  of  Professor 
George  S.  Atwood,  for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin.  Professor 
-Atwood  was  an  American  of  New  England,  and  at  one  time 
one  of  the  facultj'  of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 

In  1906  he  went  to  Germany  as  a  teacher  of  English.  He 
married  and  settled  in  Berlin,  later  being  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  very  excellent  association  of  which  he  was  secretary. 


RUBBER    IN    BASE   BALLS. 

The  actual  manufacture  of  a  ball  begins  with  the  formation  of 
a  piece  of  cork  into  a  piece  about  the  size  of,  and  resembling,  a 
marble.  These  pieces  are  previously  examined  and  weighed  and 
those  not  up  to  the  required  specifications  are  discarded.  In  the 
meantime,  in  another  part  of  the  factory,  rubber  is  being  molded 
into  hemispheres  that  enclose  the  cork  center,  and  are  vulcanized. 

The  center  is  now  ready  for  winding  with  wool  yarn,  the  wool 
having  been  imported  from  .Austrialia  in  the  raw  state  in  bales 
and  put  through  the  various  operations  of  yarn  making.  The 
gage  of  the  yarn  and  the  tension  under  \vhich  it  is  wound  must 
be  exact,  otherwise  the  ball  will  exceed  the  proper  size. 

When  the  wool  yarn  has  been  wound  to  almost  the  regulation 
size  of  the  ball  it  is  finished  off  with  a  winding  of  strong  cotton 
thread,  and  an  application  of  rubber  cement  given.     The  ball  is 
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Baseball  with   Cork  axd  Rubber  Center. 

now  ready  for  its  cover,  which  is  sewn  on  by  hand.  The  sewers, 
who  work  with  awl  and  the  strongest  cotton  thread,  stretch  on 
the  two  pieces  of  horsehide,  the  latter  having  been  in  preparation 
for  at  least  sixteen  weeks,  and  it  is  then  given  a  final  inspection 
before  the  box  is  sealed. 

Some  of  the  details  that  enter  into  the  making  of  a  baseball 
will  be  of  interest,  for  instance;  the  cover  measures  approxi- 
mately 25  square  inches  and  is  cut  with  special  dies,  only  the  best 
part  of  the  horsehide  being  used.  The  length  of  the  blue  and 
white  wool  yarn  windings,  if  stretched  out  in  a  single  string, 
would  measure  over  400  yards,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Although  the  ball  in  a  general  way  has  followed  the  same  speci- 
fications for  many  years,  it  was  not  until  1910  that  the  cork 
center  was  introduced  which  has  since  justified  all  the  claims 
made  for  it. 

To  assert  that  too  much  rubber  in  a  ball  would  tend  to  make  it 
dead  seems  ridiculous,  but  such  was  the  case,  and  the  remedy 
was  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  a  small  pieec  of  cork 
the  center  of  what  heretofore  had  been  a  .solid  piece  of  rubber. 
("Spalding's  Journal  of  American  Sports.") 


Penang,  during  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1919, 
exported  to  Great  Britain  208,115  pounds  of  crude  rubber  and 
!o  the  United  States,  121,734  pounds. 
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The   National   Automobile   Shows. 


THE  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  AUTOMOItlLE  SHOW,  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  held  in  New  York  City,  January  3  to  10.  Passen- 
ger cars  were  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Cenlral  Palace  and  trucks  at 
the  New  York  8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory.  At  this  year's  show 
there  were  listed  in  the  catalog  84  makers  of  passenger  cars,  74 
of  trucks,  and  284  manufacturers  of  accessories.  Unquestion- 
ably the  exhibition  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  so  far  held. 

A  notable  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  increased 
use  over  last  year  of  disk 
and  steel  wheels  on  boih 
passenger  cars  and  trucks 
The  superiority  of  sucb 
wheels  over  those  built  of 
wood  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated by  transport 
experience  during  the  war 
and  apparently  will  be 
more  widely  adopted  each 
year,  especially  for  the 
heavier  cars  and  trucks, 
as  is  said  to  be  the  gen- 
eral rule  on  cars  of  Euro- 
pean  manufacture. 

ACCESSORIES    AT    THE 
PASSENGER    CAR   SHOW. 

Of  special  interest 
among  the  accessory  ex- 
hibits the  following  may 
be  mentioned : 

Auto  Pedal  Pad  Co. 
Molded  rubber  foot  pads 
for  pedal  operation. 

Automatic  Safety'  Tire 
Valve  Corp.  The  Lox-on 
air  chuck,  a  device  for  use 
in  making  a  secure  air 
connection  with  the  valve 
for  inflation  of  the  tire. 

Breeze  Manufacturing 
Co.  Flexible  metallic  tubing. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.  Automoljile  topping,  robes,  mohair  vel- 
vets, etc. 

CoFFlELD  Tire  Proteltor  Co.  A  crescent-shaped  endless 
pure  gum  protector  to  be  placed  between  the  lube  and  the  tire 
tread.  The  effect  is  to  deflect  nails  from  penetrating  the  tube 
by  means  of  a  yielding  thick  mass  of  well-cured  rubber. 

Compression  Tube  &  Tire  Corp.  A  specially  molded  high- 
grade  inner  tube  so  shaped  as  to  hold  air  after  puncture  by  rea- 
son of  the  compressive  strain  exerted  on  the  tread  and  side 
wall  portions  of  the  tube  by  the  inflation  pressure. 

Eastern  Rubber  Co.  Magic  Mend,  a  self-curing  plastic  rub- 
ber composition  adapted  to  close  permanently  small  punctures  in 
inner  tubes,  water  bottles  or  similar  soft  rubber  articles. 

EssENKAY  Products  Co.  Tire-filling  solid  composition  as  a 
substitute  for  air-inflated  inner  tubes. 

Essex  Rubber  Co.  High  quality  red  inner  tubes  and  molded 
accessories. 

General  Electric  Co.  Fabroil  gears.  These  consist  of  a  cot- 
ton  filler  compressed  under  hydraulic  pressure   of  several   tons 


per  square  inch  of  side  surface  and  held  in  compression  by  steel 
shrouds  or  side  plates  and  threaded  studs  passing  entirely 
through.  Mazda  lamps,  and  the  Tungar  apparatus  for  recharg- 
ing batteries. 

Keystone  Rlbuer  Mfg.  Co.  Tire  accessories,  cement,  patches 
and  inner  tubes. 

Morse  Chaix   Co.     Silent  chain   for  transmitting  power  from 


gear  to   gea 


Metal  Wheel  Equipment  for  Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tirks 
Fe.\ture  of  the  Show. 


It   end   drives   in   a   variety   of  applications. 

L.  J.  MuTTY  Co.   Dridek 

automobile  topping;  single 

and  double-texture  rubber 

waterproofed  cloths. 

Geo.  H.  Reves  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Auto  pedal 
pads. 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 
Tire  \  alves,  pressure  gages 
and   special  connections. 

C.  A.  Shaler  Co.  Elec- 
trically operated  apparatus 
for  sectional  repair  vul- 
can'zing. 

Story  Rubber  Corp 
llonner  inner  tubes,  hav- 
ing one  ply  fabric  on 
thickened  rubber  tread, 
the  surface  of  which  sup- 
ports compression  under 
pressure  and  prevents 
leaks. 

Titefi.ex  Metal  Hose 
Corp.  Flexible  metal  tub- 
ing without  sliding  joints 
for  carbureter,  exhaust, 
muffler  and  conduit  con- 
nections. 

Westinghouse  Electric 
&      Manufacturing     Co. 
Rectigon  battery  chargers, 
Mazda   lamps,     air     com- 
pressors and  portable  elec- 
tric instruments. 
ACCESSORIES   AT   THE   TRUCK   SHOW. 
Jaxon  Steel  Products  Co.    A  full  floating  wheel  wherein  the 
axle  is  carried  by  a  disk  supported  on  six  pure  rubber  molded 
wheels   which  absorb  the   road   shocks  encountered  by  the   sur- 
rounding steel  rim  solid  tire. 

Lambert  Trublpruf  Tire  Co.  A  laminated  solid  tire  built  up 
with  double  plies  of  pictioned  duck  alternating  with  thick  lay- 
ers of  rublier  composition.  The  latter  being  pierced  crosswise 
of  the  treadway  by  large  holes  in  the  two  lower  layers  and 
staggered  upper  with  lower,  thus  making  a  non-puncturable 
resilient  whole. 

Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.  A  composite  wood  and  rubber 
wheel  tired  with  an  ordinary  solid  rubber  tire.  The  construc- 
tion includes  a  compressable  bridge-like  molded  strip  of  resilient 
rubber  held  between  the  parts  of  a  double  felloe,  faced  each  side 
by  a  molded  ring  of  rubber  held  in  place  by  bolted-on  rings. 

Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  Exhibited  their  tire-applying 
press,  adapted  for  heavy  hydraulic  duty  in  moimting  and  de- 
mounting solid  rubber  tires. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Trade. 

DIVIDENDS.  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE   &  RUBBER   CO.  STATEMENT 

THE  Archer  Cord  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  de-  The   annual   report  of  the   Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Co    for 

dared  a  s.x  per  cent  cash  dividend  and  a  ten  per  cent  stock  ,he  fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1919,  shows  consistent  growth 

dividend.  Checks  for  the  cash  dividend,  which  is  payable  quar-  ;„  ^0,^,^,  of  business  and  profits.     The  sales  for  the  year  were 

terly  on  stock  of  record  December  20,   1919.  were  mailed  Janu-  $91,078,513,   against   ?75,801,S06   for   the   preceding   year    an   in- 

ary  15,  1920,  and  will  be  mailed  at  corresponding  times  hereafter,  crease  of  $15,277,006,  or  20  per  cent.     The  prol^ts  for  the  year 

The  stock  dividend  is  payable  to  stock  of  record  July  IS  after  allowances   for   depreciation   and   deducting  bad   accounts! 

,         The  Brinisw.ck-Balkc-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  de-  ,vere  $9,306,978,  of  which  $2,597,787  was  paid  as  dividends    the 

Glared  the  first  quarterly  dividend  for  1920  on  the  common  stock,  balance   being  placed   to   surplus   subject   to  income  and   profits 

at  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  February  15  on  stock  tax  accrued.     It  was  announced  at  the  annual  meeting  that  an 

°^'"°''^/^''."'""\ ^;  ^^-°-       .    .        ^       „     .              ^   .       ,  ^^'"  dividend  of  $2  per  share  would  be  paid  to  stockholders 

•        The   Electric    Rubber    Reclaiming   Co.,    Barberton,    Ohio,   has  of  record  December  15,  and  that  it  was  hoped  to  put  each  quar- 

dedared  and  paid  January  1,  1920,  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  terly  dividend  on  that  basis 

i      of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock.  n„,-;„„   ,v,       „       .v.           u  t     ^    ,      i    , 

-ri.     u     J    T>  ui        r-       A\,-  .    .            Tir          .        ..      i        j  During   the   year   the   capital   stock   of   the   companv   was   in- 

The   Hood    Rubber   Co.,    vVatertown,    Massachusetts,   has    de-       „.„^-„,i   r,        ccirnnnunn  .     c-'nnnnnn    j-     j    ,   ■        '^.^^^^ 

,       ,  .,            ,                   ,.•-...                .  .,  creased  from  $10,000,000  to  $/j.OO0,0OO,  divided  into  $10,000,000 

clared  its   regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three  quarters  ^f  ^  „^,  „     .         r        j     ,     i     tt^nrv^nnr^     <■  t                       \-         . 

,  ,     ,,  ,             -,               ,         ,          ,       ,            J   ,  of  6  per  cent  preferred  stock,  $40,000,000  of  7  per  cent  preferred 

per  cent,  pavable  rebruary  2  on  preierred  stock  of  record  Jan-  „4„,i        j  a-oc  nnnnA/-v     r                     .     i       ^^    ,      . 

P„  '  '    •                                                                                           ■'  -nock  and  $2j,000,000  of  common  stock.     Of  the  increased  capital 

"''tI     T  !,      T-       <i    J}   ^^       r       ^r       A         nu-      u       a    ^      a  *''"'   authorized,   $10,000,000   has   been   sold,   approximatclv   half 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mogadore,  Ohio,  has  declared  ^c  ,>  ^^  „,„„i„„.,,  „f  tu^    „„„           c-      ^            , 

.,,■.,,£,,                  /           ui     T               o   imn  °*  "  '°  employes  of  the  company.    Firestone  sales  are  now  mov- 

a  stock  dividend  of  forty  per  cent,  payable  January  2,  1920.  ;„,,.,»  ti,«  ,-oto  „f  ci?nnnnnnn                    j  .u      •     i. 

T-.      T..  „     c     ■     c  ij  -r-      r-     \-        ^r    ,    r-       i,       j     ,       j  m?  at  the  rate  of  $150,000,000  a  year,  and  that  IS  the  goa    set  for 

The  Kelly-Springheld  Tire  Co.,  New  \ork  City,  has  declared  ^^^^  present  year 

the  following  dividends  :  regular  quarterlv,  $1  per  share,  and  stock  ^,      ,    ,             ,                  ,  ^      , 

dividends  of  three  per  cent  on  common 'stock,  both  payable  Feb-  ^^^  ''=''^""  '^^^^  ^'  °^  ^'^°^"  ^1.  1919,  follows: 

ruary  2  on  stock  of  record  January  17 ;  also  quarterly  dividend  Assets. 

of  $2  per  share  on  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock,  payable  Feb-      ^^"'^^'Ne't'MSnd  bSok'''v"a1u^e  ^""^  '"JU'Pment $18,820,214.82 

ruary  16  on  stock  of  record  February  2,   1920,  Investments  in  miscellaneous  stocks  and  bonds 895.804.50 

The    Sterling   Tire    Corp.,    Rutherford,    New   Jersey,    has    de-  "Hni^shcTInd  in-process  goods  and  materials 

clared  the   regular  quarterly   dividend   at  the   rate   of  seven  per  Cash''  ^"''''''^* ^'I'l^'?"'^^ 

cent  per  annum,   for  the   three  months   ended   Decembr  31,   1919,  United    States    Liberty    Loan    and    Victory 

payable  by  check  mailed  January   IS,   1920,   to  shareholders  of  Ac^oSnt\~aTd'''no\Is'''rlceiVabie ! ! .' ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! .' !     IsiM^ie'n 

record  December  31,  1919.  „  .  ,  .  '■ — ' — — 

'  Total   current   assets 44  818  897 ''5 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  divi-  House  and  lot  accounts  receivable  and  unsold  real  estate  of           ■       •       - 

.       J      f                              ...                             ,      t  the  Coventry  L^ind  and  Improvement  Co....                                    ^Rl?dno77 

dend  of  two  per  cent  on  its  common  stock.  Due  from  employes  on  account  of  purchase  of  common  capiVai       ^>^'2'^<"" 

The  Rochester  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has         stock  and  sundry  advances.....  5,004,811.38 

,,..,,'  Stock  purchases  are  secured  by  deposit  of  stock 

declared  the  regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  on  as  collateral. 

outstanding    preferred    stock.      This    company    has    authorized    a       Expenditures  applicable  to   future   operations •  401,460.83 

change  in  its  name  to  "The  Powertown  Tire  Corporation."  '^''"'     $73,753,598.55 

The   Standard   Underground    Cable   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsyl-  Liabilities. 

vania,  has  declared  the  following  dividends:  quarterly,  three  per      Preferred,  6%,  cumulative  capital  stock $10  000  000  00 

cent ;  extra,  three  per  cent ;  and  special,  three  per  cent ;  all  pay-      Preferr^dl^t^lurratile^'c^apitTstock lo'ooo  ooo'oo 

able  January  10  on  stock  of  record  January  3,  1920.  ,         Authorized  issue  $40,ooo,ooo.                                              '      ' 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  dedared  ■    '-°"""  Auth^Hz^'d  TsTuV  fe'.ood.oob: 3,500,ooo.oo 

the   following   dividends:   quarterly,    two   per   cent,   on   common      '^''^ZTs  ^llft%t..c.s  payable $5,812,691,06 

and  preferred  stock  of  record  Januar\-  IS,  payable  January  31;  Accounts  payable  3,336.517.81 

,  ,  ,     ,r  .      ,      1      j"    -J       J  i_i       T-  L  -Accrued  salaries,   wages,  raxes,   etc 1,639.869.56 

twelve  and  one-half  per  cent   stock   dividend,   payable   February  Subscription  to  United  States  X'ictoiy  Bonds 

19  on  common  stock  of  record  February  19,  1920.  —unmatured  installments    ." 238.700.00 

FINANCIAL    NOTES.  '^"'^'l  '="■■■■«'>'  liabilities 1 1 ,027,778.43 

At  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  The  B.  F.  Mortgages  and  notes  payable  of  the  Coventry  Land  and  Im- 

"  •  ^  provement    Co 1  aqq  1 1  ■?  oa 

Goodrich  Co.,  held  January  21,  1920,  a  dividend  of  3!/!  per  cent      Reserves:  i.bvv.h-.uu 

was  declared  on  the  preferred  stock,  m  per  cent  payable  April  f°J  rnsura'ncriosse^"''.'^".''""': ::::;: .■.•;;;."  *''i54;53o:49 

1,  1920,  to  the  preferred  stockholders  of  record  at  the  dose  ol  ^^^^^    reserves  '' 

business  March  22,  1920,  and  1J4  per  cent  payable  July  1,  1920,      Surplus    1. ........!!!!!.'!!.'.'!!!!!!! !'.!!!!  •35!43o!538!80 

to  preferred  stockholders  of  record  at  the  dose  of  business  June  Total     $73  753  598  55 

21,   1920.     An  additional  dividend  of  ^   per  cent  was  declared  ;;7~: .    ^  ,           ■  ■      r                                        ,        ,- 

,  .   ,           .,,....,,,  Subject  to  provision   for  corporation  income  and   profits  tax  accrued   for 

on  the  common  stock,  which,  with  the  dividend  of  1   per  cent  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919. 

declared  at  the  meeting  of  October   IS,   1919,  makes  a  total  divi-  endo"er""Jn%r3wl8"5'3  ''o'/'notef  and""  ,Sde''acccVan"c*er?e"cciv:bie,''di's! 

dend  of  I'A  per  cent  payable  on  February  16,  1920,  to  the  com-  counted. 

mon  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  February  The  directorate  elected  by  the  stockholders  is  as  follows: 
5,  1920.  A  dividend  of  lyi  per  cent  was  also  declared  on  the  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  A.  C.  Miller,  L.  E.  Sisler,  S.  G.  Carlshuflf, 
common  slock,  payable  on  May  15,  1920,  to  the  common  stock-  J  C.  Robertson,  J.  W.  Thomas.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  A.  G. 
holders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business  May  5,  1920.  Partridge,  C.  A.  Meyers  and  Thomas  Clements.  The  officers  re- 
The  directors  voted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  stock-  elected  are  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president;  A.  C.  Miller,  vice- 
holders  at  their  ahnual  meeting  March  10,  1920,  to  retire  11,880  president  and  general  counsel;  S.  G.  Carlshufl!',  secretary;  J.  G. 
shares  of  the  preferred  stock  prior  to  July  1,  1920,  in  accord-  Robertson,  treasurer.  Three  new  vice-presidencies  were  created, 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Charter.  as  follows:  A.  G,   Partridge,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  sales; 
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J.  \\ .  Thomas,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  manufacturing; 
Thomas  Clements,  vice-president,  in  charge  of  offices  and  pur- 
chases. 

ANNUAL   BALANCE  SHEET  OF   THE  FISK  RUBBER   CO. 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopce  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
cently issued  its  annual  balance  sheet   for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919,  which  shows  the  following  figures: 

ASSETS. 
Capital  assets: 
At  Chicopce  Falls- 
Land    $197,473.63 

Buildings    3  694,739.50 

Mold  equipment    868,571.69 

Machinery    2,7:4,145.51 

Plant  equipment   2,403.054.19 

.^  .         ,  $9,877,984.52 

At  branches — 

Land    $171,629.54 

Buildings    93,734.93 

Leasehold    4,523.19 

Equipnieni    £or   stores 688,310.01 

958,197.67 

Total    replacement   value $10,836,182.19 

Reserve    for    depreciation    1,721.624.88 

.Sound    value    of   capital    a'sets $9,114,557,31 

Ciood    will    8,000,000.00 

$17,114,557.31 

Investments: 
Miscellaneous,  including  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  25,500  shares  $230,001.00 

Current  assets: 

Raw  materials  and  supplies  at  cost  or  less $3,968,056.16 

Work  in  process  at  cost 728,123.45 

Finished  stock  at  cost 9,652,332.62 

Accounts  receivable,  less  reserve 9,316,650.40 

Notes    71,458.72 

Collateral  notes— employes'  subscriptions  to  capital  stock  93,277.26 

Cash 3,675.810.95 

Lnited  .States  Liberty  Bonds  collateral  to 

loan,  per  contra $2,754,700.00 

Less  officers'  and  employes'  payments....  210.153.50 

2,544,546.50 

$30,050,256.04 

Deferred  charges: 

Prepaid    rents,    royalties,    local    taxes,    interest    and    in- 

surance   •..,..•■ $84,246.78 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 38.026.24 

Other  prepaid  expenses    143,887.20 

266.160.22 

•Leasehold  property  is  our  Pittsburgh  branch  located 
on  leased  land,  being  charged  nff  during  the  period  of 
lease. 

$47,660,974.57 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital    stock: 

7  Per  cent  cumulative  first  preferred — 
.\uthorized   and   issued:    150,000  shares, 

par    $100    $15,000.00.00 

Less    purchased    for    retirement,     5,000 

shares,  par  $100 500.000.00 

■ $14,500,000.00 

7  Per    cent    cumulative    second    preferred 
convertibles — 
Authorized  70.000  shares,  par  $100....     $7,000,000.00 
Less  20.955  shares,  par  $100,  converted 

into   common  stock    2,095,500.00 

Outstanding   49,045    shares,    par    $100 4.904.500.00 

Authorized  800.000  shares,   par  $25 $20,000,000.00 

Unissued   480,000   shares,   par   $25 12,000,000.00 

Issued  320,000  shares,  par  $25 $8,000,000.00 

Issued  114,380  shares,  par  $25,  for  con- 
version of  first  preferred  convertible 
and    second    preferred    stocks 2.859,500.00 

Outstanding   434,380   shares,    par    $25 10.859,500.00 

Total  capital   stock  outstanding $30,264,000.00 

Current   liabilities: 

Loans    payable    $1,650,000.09 

Accounts    payable    2,830,601.74 

Accrued  taxes  and   wages 276,476.04 

Loans  payable,  per  contra — United  States  Liberty  Bonds.  2,149,500.00 

$6,906,577.78 

Balance  of    1918    Federal   income  and   war  taxes    (due   De- 

cember    15.    1919.) $356,547.15 

Excess  of  appraisal  value  of  capital  assets  over  book  value 

at   March   31,    1919    $1,027,931.86 


Reserve  for  branch  insurance  liability  assumed  by  company.  $103,797.90 

Reserve  for  mileage  guarantee 100,416.58 

Reserve  for  contingencies    52.679  75 

Reserve  for  1919  Federal  income  and  war  taxes 839,879.74 

$1,096,773.97 

Surplus: 
Balance  .nt    December  31,    1918 $4,425,923.35 

u\u.]    si  :1s   restored  to   general   surplus 1,938,542.19 

MiDiiiM    i...ivid   on  sale  of  25,000  shares  second  pre- 
1 '     <■■'-   875.000.00 

.\li>, .  ll.in.  .,1.,  income,  including  $191,000  resulting  from 
i.uii\i;ri:uH  uf  first  preferred  convertible  stock  into 
common  stock  on  basis  5  for 195,689.85 

Profit  January  1,  1919,  to  September  30.  1919,  per 
schedule    7     4,199  399.06 

$11,634,554.45 
Deduct: 

Dividends  declared  (first  preferred  stock — to  .August 
1,    1919    $492,796.58 

Dividends  declared  (second  preferred  stock — to  Septem- 
ber 1,   1919)    215,774.00 

Provision  for  Federal  income  and  war  taxes 1,012,641.70 

Premium  paid  for  retirement  of  old  issue  of  first  pre- 
ferred stock  and  commissions  paid  underwriters  of  new 
first  preferred  and   second   preferred   stocks 1,878,995.55 

Miscellaneous    expenses    in    connection    with    isssuc    and 

sale  of  new  first  preferred  and  second  preferred  stocks.  25,202.81 

$3,625,410.64 
Balance   $8,009,143.81 


$47,660,974.57 


The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  formed 
a  new  subsidiary  company  under  the  name  of  Hood  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  which  will  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  and  leather 
goods,  has  been  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000,  consisting  of  10,000  preferred 
and  5,000  common  shares.  The  preferred  dividends  will  be 
cumulative  at  7  per  cent. 

Sales  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  its  third  fiscal 
year,  ended  October  31,  1919,  amounted  to  $3,468,858.52,  with  a 
net  profit  of  $223,705.52.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  SO  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year's  totals.  During  the  past  few 
months  the  company  has  opened  ten  additional  direct  factory 
branches  in  the  United  States,  making  eighteen  in  operation. 
The  goal  is  a  $7,000,000  business  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

DUNLOP  AMERICA  LIMITED  TO  BUILD  TIRE  PLANT  AT  BUFFALO. 

Dunlop  America  Limited  has  been  incorporated,  and  will  ac- 
quire all  the  rights  of  the  original  American  Dunlop  Tire  Co. 
About  150  acres  of  land  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  have  been  pur- 
chased, upon  which  will  be  erected  a  tire  plant  of  the  most 
modern  kind.  Cord  fabric,  which  will  be  exclusively  used, 
will  be  spun,  twisted  and  woven  from  the  raw  cotton  in  a  spe- 
cially designed  fabric  plant  on  the  Buffalo  site.  The  Dunlop 
company  believes  in  specialization  and,  therefore,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Dunlop  golf  ball,  its  production  will  be  confined 
to  high-grade  pneumatic  cord  and  solid  truck  tires. 

Dunlop  .America  Limited  as  an  American  company  will  be 
operated  by  an  American  staff.  The  board  will  include  a  strong 
American  element,  as  well  as  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  board  of  the  British  company,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  a 
full  interchange  of  patents  and  technical  processes  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  Dunlop  companies,  as  well  as  the  services  free  of 
cost  of  an  advisory  committee  constituted  from  the  e.\pert  staff 
of  the  British  organization.  The  names  of  the  directors  and 
executive  officers  of  Dunlop  Ainerica  Limited  will  be  announced 
later. 

SAVOU>    TIRE    REORGANIZATION. 

The  Savold  Tire  Corporation,  New  York  City,  which  was 
incorporated  early  in  1919,  and  whose  stocks  had  such  an  erratic 
career  on  the  New  York  curb  market,  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
organized in  order  that  full  advantage  might  be  taken  of  exist- 
ing possibilities.  Those  who  formerly  controlled  its  policies  have 
stepped  aside  and  a  new  personnel  is  now  in  charge. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  in 
May,  1899,  by  Herbert  Du  Puy  and  others,  began  business  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  bought  up  the  business  of  the  Key- 
stone Rubber  Co.  and  the  plant  of  the  Erie  Rubber  Co.,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  trade,  going  back  to  the  '80s.  Three  years 
later  the  plant  was  moved  to  Jcannette,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  twenty-six  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
since  1902  it  has  gone  on  manufacturing  belting,  packing,  hose, 
all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  particularly  tennis  balls  and  tires,  at 
first  for  bicycles  and  carriages,  then  when  the  automobile  came, 
for  motor  cars. 

The  business  has  expanded  greatly  in  late  years  under  the 
management  of  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  so  that  four  years  ago  the 
India  Rubber  World  published  a  picture  of  the  improvements 
in  the  plant.  At  the  end  of  1917  the  capital  of  the  company  was 
increased  to  $6,000,000. 

The  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  remarkable  expansion 
of  the  business  of  the  company  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
comparison  of  the  original   factory  with  the  present  plant. 

It  also  shows  to  soine  extent  the  buildings  which  the  com- 
pany is  putting  up  to  secure  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  its 
employes. 

The  company  employed  460  hands  in  1910,  and  turned  out 
120  motor  tires  a  day  and  as  many  tubes.  This  year  the  num- 
ber of  employes  is  2,849,  the  daily  output  of  automobile  tires  is 
3.000,  and  of  bicycle  tires  3,000  also,  while  5,500  automobile  tubes 
are  turned  out.  The  company  manufactures,  besides,  a  greater 
number  of  tennis  balls  than  any  other  concern  in  America. 

The  new  buildings  now  being  constructed  will  treble  the  pres- 
ent production.  The  coinpany  has  also  purchased  two  hundred 
acres    of    ground,    extending    from    the    factory    to    the    Lincoln 


Ijoth   i 
in  Ne 


Xew    Jer.sey.      .Agent 
lly  (leal  in  automobile 

nan    Tire    Co.,    Inc.,    January    12,    1920    (New    York),    $5,000. 
son,    1010    Flatbush    avenue;    M.    E.    Levine,    1150    President   str 
Brooklyn;    S.   Herman.  242   West  48th  street.  New  York  City- 


12, 


Watson.     To   buy,  sell,   and 


December  30,  1919  (New  York), 
$20,000.  W.  Burrows,  63  Park  Row.  New  York  City;  W.  L.  Archer,  Mt. 
Vernon;  E.  S.  Roberts,  Crestwood — all  in  New  York.  To  manufacture 
tires  and   rubber   goods. 

Carlisle   Tire   Corp.,    November    13,    1919    (Delaware),   $3,000,000.      J.    S. 
Bretz;  H.  Von  Briesen;  E.  M.  Simpson— all  of  New  York.     To  manufacture 


Corona  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Novembt 
■.  Phillips,  Jr.,  president;  H.  B.  ( 
?cretary  and  treasurer;  J  " 
'■       -ors.      P.-      ■ 


factu 


1919    (Pennsylvania),    $500,000. 
n.   vice-president;    C.    H.    Miller. 
B.    D.    Phillips 


East    Butler,   Pennsylv 


To 


Dixie  Rubber  Co.,  November  26,  1919  (Mississippi),  $1,000,000.  T.  J. 
Oraham.  Indianola;  J.  W.  Peyton  and  J.  M.  Clower— both  of  Dyer;  E.  N. 
Case,  Sunflower;  L.  C.  Cadenhead,  Mahned — all  in  Mississippi;  N.  C. 
Elliott  and  T.  Kirk— both  of  Memphis.  Tennessee.  Principal  office,  Jackson. 
To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  automobile  tires  and  inner  tubes 


and 


s? 


goods 


Doyle-Gearhart  Tire  Co.,  October  1.  1919  (California).  $25,000.  H.  S. 
Doyle;  J.  W.  Gearhart;  P.  H.  Bottoms.  Principal  office.  Fresno.  California. 
To  deal  in  automobile  tires  and  accessories. 

Elasticap  Co.,  The,  September  25,  1919  (New  Jersey),  $125,000.  T.  C. 
Farr,  president,  75  Tenth  street;  J.  B.  Hamilton,  vice-president,  1110  "Park 
avenue;  E.  C.  Farr,  treasurer,  939  Washington  street— all  of  Hobokeu; 
A.  T.  Bruce,  secretary,  789  Jackson  Road,  North  Bergen— both  in  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office,  702  Clinton  street,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  Agent 
in  charge,  W.  C.  Farr.  To  manufacture  and  sell  mechanical  and  electrical 
goods  and  devices  and  particularly  a  patented  rubber  splice-insulator 
known  as  "Elasticap*'  to  replace  the  rubber  elastic  tape  now  used  for  end- 
splices  in  fixtures,  outlet  bo.xes,  etc. 

F.  &  G.  Tire  Co.,  Inc..  December  30,  1919  (New  York),  $5,000.  W.  P. 
Fraley.  Jamaica;  L.  A.  Giegerich,  Jr.,  Kiverdale  on  Hudson;  C.  J.  Brown, 
Great  Neck— all  in  New  York.     To  deal  in  tires. 

bing  Co.,  Inc.,  January  3,  1920  (New  York).  $30,000.  B.  L. 
West  43rd  street;  G.  W.  Covert,  274  East  165th  street,  both 
in  New  York  City;  E.  H.  Pearlman.  2S5  St.  Johns  Place.  Brooklyn— all  in 
New  York.     To  manufacture  webbing,  etc. 

Grand  Rapids  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp..  January  7.  1920  (Michigan ), 
$3,000,000.  F.  G.  Withrow;  M.  J.  Goldnir,'  both  of  Grand  Rapids;  L.  .\. 
Brown.   .\lto— all    in   Michigan.      To   manufacture   automobile  tires,   etc. 

1919  (Delaware),  $18,000,000.  T.  L. 
-all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
d    refined    rubber   and    other   products. 


Globe  We 


Rubber  Corp.,  September 
:  H.  E.  Knox;  S.  E.  1 
export   and   deal    in    crude 


PLANT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  JEANETTE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Highway,  on  which  it  plans 
men;  71  of  these  houses  in 
or  are  nearing  completion. 


to  build  1,200  houses  for  the  work- 
"Paruso  Park"  are  already  finished 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 


Andover  Rubber  Co..  November  17.  1919  (Massachusetts),  $300,000. 
A.  A.  Gleason;  J.  J.  Higgins,  both  of  50  State  street.  Boston;  F.  B. 
Carlisle,  Andover — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts.     To   manufacture  and   deal   in  automobile  tires. 

Arrow  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  October  20,  1919  (Delaware),  $50,000.  C.  B. 
Bishop;  S.  H.  Baynard,  Jr.;  A.  M.  Fox— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent,  Delaware  Charter  Co..  904  Market  street,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.     To  manufacture  and  deal  in  supplies  for  automobiles,  etc. 

Becker  &  Rolfe,  Inc.,  December  10,  1919  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  C.  N. 
Becker:  J,  C.  Rolfe.  both  of  New  Brunswick;  R.  E.  Watson.  Hiqhland 
Park— all  in  New  Jersey.     Principal  office,   41   Paterson  street.  New  Bruns- 


Rubber    Mold    Co.. 
C.    Wenk,    president   and 
T.    Williams,    secretary    an( 
Principal   office 


The,    January     1.     1920     (Ohio^ 
:reasurer;    N.    C.    Williams,    vice- 
general    manager;    F.    Wolford; 
Akron,   Ohio.      To    manufacture 


India     Machii 
$100,000. 

R.    L.    Kryder,    directo 

special   rubber   machinery,  cores,   molds,   etc. 

Indian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  November  20.  1919  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
T.   L.   Croteau;   P.   B.   Drew;   H.  E.   Knox— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

I.e  Doux  l^ubber  Co..  November  17.  1919  (Delaware).  $1,500,000. 
T.  L.  Ernst;  L.  S.  Dumensil;  J.  J.  Mechan— all  of  New  York.  To  manu- 
facture articles  made  of  rubber. 

Mandleberg   Rainwear   Co.,    Inc.,   The,   December    31,    1919    (New    York). 
$750,000.     J.  N.  Kennedy,  president  and  tre.isurer;  C.   F.  Nield.  Vice-pr 
dent;    A.    Davies,   secreta:  ^  ■     ■     ,      »•         .»    ...         -^    .     . 

York  City.     To  manufactu 

National  Rubber  &  Belting  Co..  December  6,  1919  (West  Virginia), 
$25,000.  Homer  and  B.  H.  Wiseman;  E.  J.  Jarroll;  C.  M.  Dunnavant; 
R.  Higgins— all  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Principal  office,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia.     To  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  mechanical  rubber  goods,  etc. 

National  Rubber  Corp..  Novemb 
Cooper,  manager.  Principal  office. 
California.     To  deal  in  rubber  gooc 


lipal    office. 


23rd   street.    .\e 
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Newtown  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  January  12.  1920  (New  York).  $100,000  M.  M. 
Burnet.  19  East  Ninth  street;  J.  F.  Brandenberg,  111  West  Eleventh  street, 
both  of  New  York  City;  G.  A.  Senior,  Arlington.  New  Jersey,  lo  manu- 
'"poMnoUubber  Cloth  Co..  The,  December  18,  1919  (New  Jersey).  $500,000 
N.  E.  Bowman;  T.  S.  Cart,  both  of  Mt.  Vernon.  New  York;  R.  H.  Gulliver. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  137  East  State  street,  Trenton  New 
Jersey.    Agent  in  charge,  F.  R.  Brace.    To  manufacture  rubberized  cloth  and 

Portage  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  January  7.  1920  (Ne 
Howard;  G.  V.  Reilly;  R.  K.  Thistle— all  of  New 

"^Puncture-Proof  Pneumatic  Tire  Protector.   Inc..   October    1.   1919    (Dela 
v»are)    $75,000.     S.  B.  Howard;  A.  W.   Britton.  G.  V.   Reilly— all  of  N  — 
York.     To  manufacti 
tires. 

Ramo   Ti 


The,  December  4.  1919  (New  Jersey). 
A.  Wilson,  both  of  19  Burgess  place; 
treets- all  of  Passaic;  J.  H.  Smith,  Jr., 


nd  sell  devices  of  all  kinds  for  the  protection  of 

Rubber  Co..  September  23.  1919  (Delaware).  $1,000,000. 
S.  G.  and  D.  Bear  and  C.  K.  Weter— all  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  To  manufacture 
and  sell  tires  and  tubes.  „       _.       „ 

Red  Seal  Rubber  &  Cement  Co..  The,  December 
$250,000.     George   B.  and  Clarence  A.   W" 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Second  and  South  streets- .  .     ^      ^ 

183  WashiiiKton  avenue.  Rutherford- both  in  New  Jersey;  R.  C.  vviison. 
157  West  47th  street.  New  York  City.  Principal  office,  Second  and  South 
streets.  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  C.  A.  Wilson.  To  manu- 
facture, buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  patent  rubber,  cement,  etc. 

Rosbach  &  Bros.,  J.  H.,  September  15,  1919  (Delaware),  $4,000,000.  H.  R. 
Limburg;  W.  A.  Hirsch;  W.  J.  Mayer— all  of  New  York.     To  deal  in  hides, 

*  Rubber  Tracflrig  Co^lf'nc,  September  26,  1919  (Delaware).  $500,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau;  H.  E.  Knox.  S.  E.  Dill — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.     To  import 

*"sincSirVubbe"'cV.';'lnc..  September  16.  1919  (New  York).  $25,000.  C.  M. 
Pyle.  president;  I.  J.  Solomon,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Brown,  secretary  and 
treasurer.     Principal  office,  1679  Broadway.  New  York  City.     To  remold  tires. 

Slohm  Tire  &  Mould  Co..  Inc.,  January  8.  1920  (New  York),  $10,000. 
H.  Raflovich;  L.  Slohm;  W.  Hartsberg— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Princi- 
pal  office,   Buffalo.    New   York.     To  manufacture  tires.       . 

Tomah  Rubber  Works,  September  24.  1919  (Wisconsin),  $25,000.  ,  L. 
Hofmeister,  president  and  treasurer.  174  Sixteenth  street;  C.  E.  Gage,  vice- 
president.  8S1  Klevcnth  street;  M.  E.  Prentiss,  secretary  1101  North  avenue 
—all  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Principal  office.  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  To 
manufacture,  buy.  sell  and  deal  in  rubber  tubes,  tires,  and  rubber  specialties. 

Union  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Co..  January  3,  1920  (New  Jersey),  $50,000. 
D.  M.  Lovett,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  C.  H.  Swoger,  Pittsburgh;  J.  M. 
Shear  and  R.  A.  Mackie— both  of  Bradford;  H.  M.  Prill  and  D.  W. 
Mackie— both  of  Warren— all  three  in  Pennsylvania.  Principal  office,  224 
South  Warren  street,  Trenton.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge.  D.  M.  Lovett. 
To  manufacture,  buy.  sell  and  deal  in  all  goods,  merchandise,  and  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  rubber. 

Universal  Rubber  Goods  Co..  October  30,  1919  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
A.  W.  Britton;  S.  B.  Howard;  G.  V.  Reilly— all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  and  build  tires  of  rubber  or  metal. 

Weinman  Elastic  Web  Co..  October  17.  1919  (New  York),  $50,000.  L. 
Weinman;  J.  P.  Segal;  H.  Danziger— all  of  258  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  braid,  lace  and  webbing. 

""■""■"■  ~        -    --        .      ^        "  n    />T_...   Jersey), 


West  Side  Auto  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  November  28,  1919  (N 
$25,000.  Walter  and  Thomas  Troy,  both  of  226  Wilkinson  avenu 
444  Jersey  avenue — all  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
West  Side  avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  chargf 
To  deal 


Wigg  Tire  Corp..  January  5,  1920  (N( 
vVigg,  both  of  Nutlev,  New  Jersey;  B. 
York  City.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 


w  York),  $1 
W.   Everett, 


),000.     ( 


VICE-PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SALES. 

AG.  P.\RTRIDGE,  recently  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  sale 
.  and  a  director  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  in  ihe  tire  business  since  its  infancy.  Born  in  James- 
town, New  York,  he  began  his 
rubber  career  with  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1899. 
Si.x  years  later,  while  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  Diamond  branch, 
he  resigned  to  join  the  Firestone 
sales  force.  His  advancement 
thereafter  was  rapid.  In  1911  he 
was  appointed  assistant  sales  man- 
ager, in  which  capacity  he  visited 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
developing  new  avenues  of  trade 
and  promoting  enthusiasm  among 
the  branch  offices.  On  the  election 
of  R.  J.  Firestone  to  a  vice-pres- 
idency in  1916,  Mr.  Partridge  suc- 
ceeded him  as  general  sales  man- 
ager, which  position  he  held  dur- 
ing the  company's  greatest  growth 
and  up  to  his  own  election  to  the 
directorate.  He  has  been  well  prepared  for  his  larger  responsi- 
bilities by  those  he  has  carried  for  the  company  in  the  past,  and 
his  election  is  in  accord  with  the  Firestone  policy  of  advancing 


A.  G.  Partridge. 


nu-ii  who  have  made  good.     His  entire  career  has  been  in  sales 
uiirk,  and  in  that  side  of  the  firm's  activities  he  will  continue. 


JOHN    W.    THOMAS,   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN  W.  Thomas,  newly  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
manufacturing  of  the  Firestone  'Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  with  the  company  for  twelve  years.  He  has  been 
works  manager  for  some  time  and 
responsible  for  production  since 
1911.  Having  made  his  way  up 
through  the  production  end  of  the 
plant,  he  is  well  fitted  for  his 
larger  work  by  intimate  knowl- 
edge, experience  and  conspicuous 
ability. 

A  native  son  of  the  Buckeye 
State,  Mr.  Thomas  was  born  in 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  in  1880.  He 
spent  his  boyhood  days  on  a  farm, 
entering  Buchtel  Academy  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Buchtel  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1904  with 
a  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Shortly  after 
graduation  he  entered  the  labora- 
tory of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  three 
\ears  in  research  and  experimental  work.  In  January,  1908,  he 
joined  the  Akron,  Ohio,  organization  of  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  and  installed  its  laboratory,  where  he  served  as 
chemist  for  two  years,  going  thence  to  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment, serving  an  apprenticeship  in  one  tire  manufacturing 
unit  after  another,  and  becoming  manager  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. In  1911  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  factory, 
and  in  1916  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  company.  As  chairman  of  the  solid  tire  division  of  the 
War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Thomas  makes  his 
home  in  Akron,  is  married  and  has  four  children,  two  boys  and 
twin  girls.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
the  Lone  Star  Fraternity,  the  Portage  Country  Club,  Akron  City 
Club,  Rotary  Club,  Ohio  Society  of  New  York,  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  the  Akron  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  which  last  organization  he  is  a  director. 


John  W.  Thomas. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Victor   W.    Fink,    for   the    last   ten  years   connected   with   the 
Rubber   Importers'   &   Dealers'    Co.,   Inc.,   New   York   City,   has 
been  placed   in   charge  of   the  crude  rubber  department  of  the     ( 
firm  of  E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co.,  Produce  Exchange  Building,  New     j 
York  City. 

R.   W.   Wheeler,   Bush   Terminal,   Brooklyn,   New   York,   has 
been   appointed   representative   in   the    State   of   New   York   for 
the    Cleveland    Osborn    Manufacturing    Co.,    authorized    to    do    -' 
business  in  New  York. 

Thomas  F.  Hetherman,  formerly  connected  with  Neuss  Hess 
lein  &  Co.,  Inc.,  on  January  1  formed  a  new  corporation  with 
Robin  &  de  Laurant,  under  the  name  of  Hetherman  &  Co.,  Inc., 
at  487  Broadway,  New  York  City,  as  a  broker  specializing  in  Far 
Eastern  produce. 

J.  E.  May!,  who  has  been  New  England  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston,  has  been  promoted  to  Eastern  sales  manager 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  replacing  Lewis  G.  Fair- 
banks, who  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rims,  etc. 


:l 
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J.  v.  Mowe,  lurnierly  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  tlie 
Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  general  sales  manager,  succeeding  Otis  R.  Cook,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  company  for  the  past  nine  years  and 
has  been  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager  for  the  past 
six  years.  Mr.  Cook  will  remain  in  Geveland,  Ohio,  looking 
after  special  work  for  the  company  as  well  as  cooperating  with 
the  financial  interests  in  New  York  City,  and  will  retain  all  of 
his  slock  in  the  corporation  and  remain  on  the  board  of  directors. 

W.  H.  Bell  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  ilic  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 


Taking  the  five  per  cent  reduction  of  a  year  ago  into  considera- 
tion, the  average  increase  in  price  for  the  two-year  period  of 
1919-1920  is  only  fifteen  per  cent. 


EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NOTES. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  is  about  to  commence  the 
erection  of  a  16-story  otfice  building  in  New  York  City,  to  which 
it  will  remove  the  general  sales  department  which  has  been 
located  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  where  the  executive  offices  of 
the  company  will  be  established. 

The  Beacon  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Beacon,  New  York,  has  completed 
its  three-story  addition  and  equipped  it  with  machinery  of  the 
latest  type. 

The  Burnet-Webb  Tire  Corp.,  518  South  Clinton  street,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  has  taken  over  exclusively  the  Syracuse  branch 
of  the  Stcrhng  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  Sterling  tires  and  tubes, 
it  will  retail  standard  makes  of  tires,  tubes,  and  accessories. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are :  William  E.  Housel,  president ; 
Arthur  E.  Webb,  vice-president  in  charge  of  territorial  dealer 
business ;  J.  H.  Burnet,  secretary  and  treasurer  in  charge  of  sales 
and  service. 

The  Mutual  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  opened 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
•  retail  and  sporting  goods  departments  in  its  branches  in  those 
cities.  The  company  operates  a  chain  of  automobile  tire,  acces- 
sory, and  supply  stores. 

The  Forrest  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Shubert  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware  with  1,000,000  shares  of  fully  paid  and  non-assessable 
shares  of  common  stock  at  a  par  value  of  $1,  with  the  following 
officers:  R.  E.  Connor,  president;  Olie  T.  Alveberg,  vice-presi- 
dent Abraham  Mitnick,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Rudolph  Shlifer 
is  general  manager  and  Samuel  G.  Grossley,  engineer. 

The  Archer  Cord  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting  elected  the  following  officers :  W.  F. 
Bigelow,  president  (reelected);  W.  A.  Bieter,  vice-president; 
Maurice  Hessian,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  Frederick  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  Dixie  Rubber  Co.,  768-770  Randolph  Building,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi, 
expects  to  begin  construction  of  its  plant  in  Memphis  in  April. 
Arrangements  for  the  building  and  equipment  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  company  hopes  to  begin  production  of  cord  and 
fabric  tires  and  inner  tubes  in  the  autumn. 


FOOTWEAR  PRICES  INCREASE. 

Price  announcements  on  footwear  made  on  January  1  by  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  for  the  current  year  show  an  average 
increase  of  approximately  twenty  per  cent  on  the  full  line. 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  company's  footwear  prices  were  re- 
duced, the  average  cut  for  the  whole  line  being  about  five  per 
cent.  This  price  reduction  followed  closely  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  materials  that  came  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. During  the  past  year  the  cost  of  these  materials  mounted 
to  even  higlier  levels  than  during  the  war,  and  the  increase  in 
footwear  prices  which  has  recently  gone  into  effect  is  a  result 
of  the  higher  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TKENTON  NOTES. 

T^HE  M.\N.\GERS  AND  FOREMEN  of  the  Thcrmoid  Rubber  Co., 
■*•  Trenton,  recently  held  their  second  annual  banquet  and 
entertainment  at  Hildebrecht's.  T.  A.  Welger,  superintendent  of 
the  factory,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  amethyst  ring  by 
his  foremen.  Members  of  the  committee  in  charge  comprised 
John  Coleman,  T.  A.  Welger,  A.  D.  Nevins  and  E."  L.  Royal. 

The  Trenton  rubber  manufacturers  responded  liberally  to  the 
fund  raised  for  the  poor  children  of  Trenton  during  the  hoHday 
season.  The  children  were  given  an  entertairunent  in  a  local 
theater  and  each  one  presented  with  pretty  gifts. 

The  recent  round-up  of  "Reds"  in  Trenton  and  vicinity  found 
but  a  handful  of  radicals  employed  in  the  rubber  plants,  and 
these  men  were  finally  released  by  the  Government  authorities. 

The  Puritan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  plant  on  Per- 
rine  avenue,  Trenton,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  has  taken 
out  a  building  permit  for  the  erection  of  new  works  on  the  old 
site.  The  building  will  be  one  story  brick,  28  by  128  feet  in  size, 
and  will  cost  $7,500. 

The  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
land,  20O  by  200  feet  feet,  opposite  its  works  on  Muirhead  avenue 
and  intends  later  to  enlarge  the  plant. 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  contributed  $250 
to  the  police  pension  fund  of  Trenton. 

Alfred  Whitehead,  secretary  of  the  Whitehead  Brothers  Rub- 
ber Co.,  has  been  ill  at  his  home  in  Trenton. 

The  seventy  caddies  employed  at  the  Trenton  Country  Club 
were  recently  given  a  dinner  at  the  club,  where  gifts  were  also' 
presented.  John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manago"  of, 
the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
affair. 

William  J.  R.  Stokes,  treasurer  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  been  apointed  a  member  of  the  Trenton  Sinking 
F"und  Commission.  Mr.  Stokes  was  formerly  city  treasurer  of 
Trenton. 

The  Union  Rubber  &  .-Vsbestos  Co.  has  been  incorporated  and 
has  opened  an  office  at  224  South  Warren  street,  Trenton.  The 
company  will  deal  in  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  asbestos  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  especially  the  rubber  goods  used  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness. The  officers  of  the  new  concern  arc :  Donald  W.  Mackie, 
president ;  J.  M.  Shear,  vice-president ;  Charles  E.  Day,  sales  man- 
ager;  Harry  M.  Prill,  treasurer;  Charles  H.  Swoger,  secretary, 
and  D.  M.  Lovett,  general  manager.  Mr.  Swoger  has  been  in 
the  rubber  business  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The  company 
will  soon  employ  a  force  of  salesmen  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
southwestern  oil  districts,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Horace  B.  Tobin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United  &  Globe 
Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  made  a  director  of  the  Standard 
Fire  Insurance  Company. 

The  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Trenton,  will  build 
on  recently  acquired  property  a  one-story  factory  addition  of 
steel  and  concrete,  SO  by  125  feet,  to  cost,  with  equipment,  about 
$40,000. 

The  Netherlands  Gutta  Pcrcha  Co.,  Singapore,  manufacturer 
of  rubber  goods,  has  let  a  contract  in  Trenton  for  a  large  supply 
of  transfer  patterns  for  the  stamping  of  tubes  and  radiator  hose. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   NEW  JEBSEY  NOTES, 

The  Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co.,  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  has 
plans  drawn  for  a  two-story  factor)',  64  by  120  feet,  at  Cortlandt 
and  Rutgers  streets. 

The  Rydon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  let  a  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  brick  and  steel  factory  building  at  Fourth  and  Railroad 
avenues,  .\sbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  to  cost  $100,000.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  75  by  18.S  fett. 

The  Pocono  Rubber  Cluth  Co.,  manufacturers  of  rubberized 
cloth  for  automobile  tops  and  various  specialties,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Howard  Demountable  Rim  Co.,  in  Hamilton 
Township,  New  Jersey,  and  will  establish  a  large  factory  there. 
The  property  consists  of  three  acres  and  a  manufacturing  plant 
90  by  170  feet.  The  Pocono  company  has  also  obtained  options 
on  adjoining  lands  along  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road for  future  use.  The  plant  cost  the  Pocono  company  $45,000. 
About  100  hands  will  be  employed. 

Brighton  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  has  devised  a  service 
button  for  employes  who  remain  with  the  company  and  serve 
full  time  except  for  illness  or  other  excusable  absence.  The  but- 
ton given  at  the  end  of  one  year  is  of  blue  enamel  with  gilt  let- 
tering ;  second  year,  bronze ;  tifth  year,  silver ;  tenth  year,  gold. 
The  design  consists  of  the  monogram  "B.  M."  in  a  central  circle ; 
the  words  'Brighton  Mills"  in  an  intermediate  one;  and  the  words 
"Loyalty,"  "Cooperation,"  and  "Fellowship"  in  the  outermost  one 
which  is  indented  between  the  words. 


TRENTON   RUBBER  MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  been  in  existence  a  little  over  four  years 
and  has  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  the  local  rubber  manufac- 
turers, all  of  which  are  members.  The  roster  of  the  association 
includes  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ajax  Rubber 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corp.,  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Empire 


.\NNr.\i,  Mleting  and  Banqi'et  of  the  Trexton  Rubbek 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  Trenton  Country  Cluh. 

Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Hamilton  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Home  Rubber  Co.,  Crescent  Insulated  Wire 
&  Cable  Co.,  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Semple  Rubber  Co.,  Joseph 
Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  United  &  Globe 
Rubber  Co.,  Whitehead  Bros.  Rubber  Co.,  Mercer  Rubber  Co.. 
all  of  Trenton,  and  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co.,  Morrisville. 
Pennsylvania;  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Meetings  are  held  every  two  months  except  during  the  sum- 
mer period.  Matters  of  particular  as  well  as  general  interest 
are  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  the  friendly  intercourse 
arising  has  been  of  much  benefit  in  many  ways  to  the  members. 
The  labor  turn-over  was  one  of  the  first  matters  given  attentiori. 
and  after  a  short  time  this  feature  of  economic  waste  was  very 
much  reduced. 


The  bi-inontlily  meetings  are  always  held  in  the  evening,  when 
those  present  partake  of  the  famous  cuisine  of  the  Trenton 
Country  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  held  December  8,  and  names  of  ofiicers 
elected  at  that  time  were  recorded  in  The  Ini>ia  Rubber  World 
January  1,  1920. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND, 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsl>ondent. 
"T^iiE  FIRST  MONTH  of  the  new  year  found  the  manufacturers 
of  rubber  goods  in  Rhode  Island  ready  for  a  continuance 
of  the  season  of  great  prosperity  that  has  been  unprecedented 
for  the  past  four  years.  Everything  is  favorable  to  the  year  1920, 
exceeding  any  previous  twelve  months  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  Orders  on  hand  are  sufficient  to  justify  this  prophecy, 
but  the  labor  situation  continues  to  cause  the  manufacturers 
of  rubber  goods,  in  common  with  practically  all  other  lines, 
considerable  worry.  Practically  every  plant  in  the  State  is  look- 
ing for,  but  only  in  comparatively  few  cases,  is  finding,  experi- 
enced help.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  increases 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  the  wage  schedules. 

The  Atlantic  Tubing  Co.,  of  Knightsville,  is  giving  free  life 
insurance  to  all  its  employes  who  have  been  with  the  concern 
six  months  or  more.  The  initial  amount  of  insurance  issued  to 
any  employe  is  $500,  and  this  amount  increases  each  year  by 
$250  until  a  maximum  of  $1,000  is  reached.  A  blanket  policy 
covers  all  the  lives,  and  each  person  insured  is  presented  with 
a  certificate.  He  names  his  beneficiary  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  would  under  an  ordinary  policy,  and  has  the  provilege  of 
changing  the  beneficiary  as  circumstances  demand.  No  medical 
examination  is  required. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  mill  plant  purchases 
that  have  occurred  in  this  state  in  many  months  was  consum- 
ni.-iied  recently  when  the  plant  of  the  Greene  &  Daniels  Co.  of 
lawtucket  was  transferred  to  the  Ninigret  Mills  Co.  of  Boston, 
the  majority  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
of  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts.  This  concern  is  a  newly 
formed  Massachusetts  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$3,000,000,  divided  into  $2,500,000  preferred  and  $500,000  com- 
mon stock.  J.  A.  Brander,  of  Brander  &  Curry,  Inc.,  New  York 
city,  is  president;  Charles  F.  Broughton,  treasurer  of  the  Wam- 
sutta  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  vice-president;  H.  T. 
I'isk,  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  treasurer;  Henry  Otte,  first 
.Lssistant  treasurer;  Charles  S.  Fowler,  second  assistant  treas- 
urer; Arthur  Houghton,  secretary,  and  John  E.  Searle,  clerk. 

The  company  will  operate  two  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
.-iutomobile  tire  yarns  and  fabrics,  one  being  located  at  Pawtucket 
and  the  other  at  Westerly.  The  Ninigret  Mills,  at  Westerly, 
which  will  be  operated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler,  are 
already  equipped  with  twisting,  spooling  and  weaving  machinery, 
but  20,000  spindles  are  to  be  added  at  an  expense  approximating 
$1,000,000  and  a  new  building,  to  cost  $500,000.  is  to  be  erected 
which  will  afiford  facilities  for  the  employment  of  some  700 
l)ersons.  This  plant  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  250,000,000 
pounds  of  tire  fabrics,  and  will  carry  an  annual  payroll  of 
nearly  $1,000,000. 

The  Greene  &  Daniels  plant  is  located  on  Central  street, 
and  employs  about  600  textile  workers.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Otte,  and  is  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
arranged  for  the  production  of  tire  yarns  and  fabrics. 

January  was  a  busy  month  at  the  plant  of  the  National  India 
Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  because  of  numerous  conferences  of  the 
committees  on  industrial  relations  and  employes'  welfare:  con- 
ferences of  sales  forces  and  department  heads,  and  other  activi- 
ties, together  with  material  improvements  of  the  plant,  and  the 
unusual  business  activities. 
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At  a  conference  of  the  committees  on  industrial  relations  of  the 
rubber  factories  controlled  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
held  at  the  National  factory,  there  were  inspections  and  com- 
parisons of  plans.  The  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  of  the 
factories  also  held  a  convention  the  same  day  at  the  DeWolf  Inn 
at  Bristol,  when  papers  were  read  by  several,  including  Dr. 
M.  J.  O'Brien,  dentist  at  the  Bristol  plant,  who  spoke  on  "In- 
dustrial Dentistry." 

In  line  with  other  improvements  in  the  welfare  work  at  the 
National  factory,  the  circulating  library,  which  the  company  has 
maintained  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes  for  a  long  time,  is 
to  be  materially  enlarged,  the  demands  upon  its  facilities  having 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  last  few  months. 

A  powerful  pump  for  use  in  bringing  salt  water  from  Bristol 
harbor  to  the  National  factory  has  been  set  in  place  at  the 
pumping  station  on  Thames  street,  greatly  increasing  the  factory 
water  supply. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Mapes,  who  was  employed  at  the  National 
factory  for  more  than  40  years  as  overseer  in  the  clothing  and 
other  departments,  previous  to  some  ten  years  ago,  died  at  the 
Home  for  Aged  \\'omen  in  Bristol  on  January  11,  in  her  87th 
year. 

The  Revere  Rubber  Co.  continues  to  extend  and  improve  its 
plant  on  Valley  and  Hemlock  streets.  Providence,  and  has  re- 
cently purchased  several  additional  tracts  of  land,  so  that  the 
holdings  of  this  concern  have  increased  considerably  during 
the  past  year.  The  company  is  now  erecting  for  storage  pur- 
poses a  three-story  fireproof  building  of  steel,  brick  and  con- 
crete on  Hemlock  street.  It  is  120  feet  by  110  feet,  and  work 
is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  company  is  also 
building  an  addition  to  one  of  its  two-story  factory  buildings  on 
Eagle  street. 

The  Kokomo  Tire  Co.,  a  corporation  to  deal  in  motor  cars, 
tires  and  accessories,  in  Providence,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  has  been  granted  a  charter  under  the  laws  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  incorporators  are  Maurice  Robinson,  David  C. 
Adelman  and  Charles  M.  Robinson. 

The    National    Rubber    Co.,    36    Franklin    street.    Providence, 
I    has   been   purchased   by   Amedo   Morville   and    Carlo    Morville, 
who  will  continue  the  business. 

Ludger   Goyer  and   Gustave   Grandine  have   filed   their   state- 
ment  with   the   city  clerk   of   Central   Falls,   that   they   are   the 
owners  of  the  Reliable  Vulcanizing  &  Tire  Co..  575  Dexter  street, 
I    that  city. 

The  firm  of  Albert  Bliss  &  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  under 

I    the  laws  of  Rhode   Island,   and   organized   as   the   Bliss   Rubber 

Co.,  and  will  continue  business  at  130  Empire  street.  Providence. 

'    Albert   Bliss    is'  president    and    general   manager,    and    the    firm 

will  handle  Racine  tires. 
i       The    Columbia   Narrow    Fabric   Co.,    manufaclurcrs   of   elastic 
'    webbing  at   Shannock,   is  planning  an   addition    to   increase   the 
1    plant's    operations.      The    concern    recently    negotiated    for    the 
[    purchase  of  the  Carmichael  Mill  property  at  Shannock. 

Three  ne\v  mills  are  to  be  added  to  the  plant  of  the  Tubular 

I    Woven  Fabric  Co.,  Pawtucket,  lo  adjoin  the  present  property  at 

!    Main  and  Carver  street  and  to  extend  to  the   Pawtucket  river. 

;    One  of  the  structures  will  be  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  58  by 

183  feet,   and  the  other  two  buildings   will  be   one   story  high, 

99  by  37  feet,  and  60  by  105  feet,   respectively.     The  estimated 

cost  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  $200,000. 

The  New  England  Elastic  Braid  Co.,  18  Broadway,  Pawtucket, 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  .\gnes  Coucher  of  that  city,  according  to  her 
statement  filed  at  the  city  clerk's  office. 

\V.  Maxwell  Reed,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  plant  manager 
of  the  -American  Wringer  Co.,  at  Woonsocket,  has  resigned.  John 


F.   Sweeney,   assistant   plant   manager  and  sales   agent,   will   fill 
the  position  temporarily. 

The  Broadway  Tire  Exchange,  107  Broadway,  Providence,  has 
changed  the  firm  name  to  Millers,  Inc.,  the  new  officers  being 
David  Miller,  president;  Bernard  II.  Miller,  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager;  Henry  J.  Miller,  vice-president,  and  Samuel  Miller, 
secretary.  Charles  E.  Angell  and  Angelo  Uranoli,  formerly  of 
the  Broadway  Tire  Co.,  Providence,  have  taken  over  the  vulcan- 
izing department  and  have  opened  a  shop  at  50  Broadway. 

Trial  of  the  suit  of  the  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
against  the  United  Lace  &  Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Provi- 
dence, in  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  infringement  of  a  patent  on 
a  rubber  heel,  was  heard  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
before  Judge  Arthur  L.  Brown  early  in  the  month.  The  plaintitt 
asked  that  the  court  grant  a  permanent  injunction,  restraining  the 
defendant  from  the  further  use  of  the  heels  in  controversy,  and 
also  for  an  accounting  and  settlement  from  the  defendant  com- 
pany of  the  sales  of  rubber  heels  which  the  plaintiff  declares  are 
an  infringement  on  their  patent  rights.  The  case  was  taken 
under   advisement. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  a  Special  Correspondent. 

THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  National  Shoe  Retail- 
ers' Association,  held  in  Mechanics'  Building,  Boston, 
January  12,  13,  14  and  15,  proved  to  be  a  triumph,  exceeding  in 
attendance,  number  of  exhibitors  and  of  important  addresses  all 
previous  gatherings  of  the  association.  Some  6,000  buyers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  overtaxed  the  capacity  of  the  city's  hotels. 
At  the  various  business  sessions  many  timely  talks  were  given  by 
leaders  in  the  industry,  some  with  motion  picture,  the  subjects 
treated  including  general  business  and  market  conditions,  style 
and  price  tendencies,  mainufacturing  and  sales  problems,  etc. 

Interested  centered,  however,  in  the  manufacturers'  exhibits  in 
Paul  Revere  Hall,  where  the  rubber  industry  was  well  represented 
by  the  following  firms  displaying  rubbers,  rubber  boots  and  over- 
shoes, rubber  and  fabric  shoes,  rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles  and 
machinery :  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Con- 
necticut ;  Cambridge  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ; 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  United  Shoe  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  Foster  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
Masachusetts ;  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts ; 
United  Lace  Si  Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Two  miniature  rubber  shoe  factories  operated  in  the  basement 
of  Mechanics'  Building  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  attracted 
much  attention.  Expert  shoemakers  demonstrated  how  rubber 
shoes  and  white  canvas  fiber-soled  shoes  are  made,  starting  with 
the  crude  rubber  and  going  right  through  to  the  finished  product. 

The  second  evening,  the  Style  Show,  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  past  conventions,  was  repeated  in  elaborated  form. 
Beautiful  young  women,  appropriately  costumed,  paraded  along 
the  broad,  elevated  "Chemin  des  Dames"  and  other  war-named 
avenues,  and  mingled  with  the  crowd  displaying  the  newest  styles 
in  all  sorts  of  footwear.  To  show  the  latest  dictum  in  rubber 
and  fabric  sport  shoes,  there  were  bathing  girls,  tennis  girls,  golf- 
ing girls  and  basket-ball  girls.  Children's  and  men's  canvas  foot- 
wear were  also  shown. 

The  convention  came  to  a  close  Thursday  evening  with  a  ban- 
(|uet  in  Convention  Hall,  at  which  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  and 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  were  the  principal 
speakers.  The  next  national  footwear  convention  will  be  held 
at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Some  800  foremen  in  the  footwear  division  of  the  United  States 
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Rubber  Co.  held  their  second  annual  convention  in  Boston,  De- 
cember 29  and  30,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  technical  and 
production  problems  of  the  industry  with  the  aim  of  standardiz- 
ing methods  of  operation  in  the  various  factories. 

The  supervisory  forces  of  17  different  footwear  factories  oper- 
ated by  the  company  in  Cambridge,  Maiden,  Melrose,  Stoughton 
and  Millville,  Massachusetts;  Bristol  and  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island:  New  Haven,  Naugatuck,  Waterbury  and  Milford,  Con- 
necticut; New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania; St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  Hastings,  Michigan,  were  rep- 
resented. 

The  convention  opened  with  a  general  session  in  Ford  Hall 
at  which  Myron  H.  Clark,  general  factory  mana.£?er  of  the  foot- 
wear division,  presided.  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice-president  of  the 
company,  spoke  on  industrial  relations ;  C.  R.  Haynes  discussed 
technical  factory  problems ;  George  L.  Lawrence,  production  fac- 
tory manager,  touched  upon  the  problems  of  quantity  production ; 
C.  T.  McCarthy,  general  manager  of  the  Naugatuck  factory,  out- 
lined the  use  of  charts  and  statistics  in  factory  administration, 
and  A.  T.  Hopkins,  service  manager,  led  a  discussion  on  indus- 
trial  relations. 

During  the  afternoon  and  the  next  day  the  convention  was 
dwivided  into  departmental  groups  for  luncheon  in  the  various 
hotels  and  discussion  of  common  problems.  The  tirst  evening  a 
smoker  and  entertainment  was  given  in  Ford  Hall,  at  which  the 
National  India  Rubber  Co.  Band,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  played 
under  the  direction  of  F.  E.  Essex.  The  convention  came  to  a 
close  the  second  evening  with  a  reception  and  banquet  given  to 
the  officials  of  the  company  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  the  guests 
including  Charles  B.  Seger,  president ;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice- 
president;  Myron  H.  Clark,  general  footwear  factory  manager; 
George  H.  Mayo,  general  manager  of  sales,  and  C.  W.  Barnes, 
general  sales  agent.  Topical  songs  were  rendered  by  the  various 
factory  groups,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  cheer  leader.  Spare 
moments  during  the  two  days  were  devoted  to  sightseeing  trips  to 
points  of  interest  about  the  city. 

Realizing  that  a  knowledge  of  English  means  better  opportuni- 
ties and  more  comforts  of  life  to  the  immigrant,  the  Hood  Rub- 
ber Co.  plans  to  make  a  wide-spread  campaign  in  Americaniza- 
tion work.  Census  cards  have  been  given  to  the  foremen  in  each 
department.  Every  foreigner  is  being  interviewed  personally. 
Teachers  from  Cambridge  and  Watertown  have  been  secured; 
class-rooms  in  different  parts  of  the  plant  have  been  arranged ; 
books  and  equipment  purchased ;  meetings  with  motion  picture 
films,  and  classes  conducted  by  Mr.  Mahoney  in  charge  of  the 
State  Americanization  Work  and  George  Quinby,  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts,  are  being  held  in  the  restau- 
rant. The  classes  chosen  for  this  work  are  made  up  of  men  and 
women  chosen  from  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  interest  shown  by  them  only  too  conclusively  proves 
that  there  is  a  boundless  field  for  this  work,  and  an  infinite 
amount  of  good  can  be  done  for  the  people  of  foreign  birth  who 
have  become  a  part  of  the  community. 

The  Mulconroy  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  manufacturer 
of  metallic  hose,  etc.,  opened,  on  January  1,  a  branch  store  at 
8S  Purchase  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  through  which  to 
handle  the  New  England  trade. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Aleppo  Temple,  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Francis  H.  Ap- 
pleton,  of  F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son,  Inc.,  reclaimers,  and  Joseph  H. 
Work,  dealer  in  lasts  for  rubber  shoes,  were  elected  respectively 
assistant  rabban  and  treasurer.  Both  have  long  been  promi- 
nently .identified  with  various  Masonic  bodies  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Quinby,  service  manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber 
Co.,  Watertown,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Employment 
Managers'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  an  exten- 


sive membership  of  men  selected  from  New  England  industries 
to  make  a  detailed  investigation  of  better  employment  relations. 

The  various  organizations  headed  by  George  N.  Tougas  have 
taken  the  entire  second  floor 
at  161  Summer  street,  Boston,  for 
headquarters  and  main  sales 
offices.  The  Tougas  organiza- 
tions include  the  Tougas  Shoe 
Co.,  Boston,  shoe  jobbers;  the 
Salem  Die  Co.,  Salem,  die  manu- 
facturers; George  N.  Tougas, 
Boston,  shoe  and  rubber  manu- 
facturers' supplies.  Mr.  Tougas 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Brockton 
Trust  Co.,  Brockton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  demand  for  Killion  cushion 
heels  is  such  that  the  Killion 
Rubber  Co.,  Dorchester,  will  dis- 
continue its  mechanical  and  all 
other  lines  and  continue  its  efforts  Gkorgf.   N.   Toug.\s 

to  heels  alone.  Various  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
plant,  a  new  mixer,  presses  and  other  equipment  have  been 
installed,  and  the  company  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  double 
Its  present  production. 


for 


Owing  to  the  death  of  L.  L.  Cheney,  Boston,  salesma: 
the  Clifton  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  clothing,  car- 
nage cloth  and  proofed  fabrics,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  firm  will 
temporarily  be  represented  in  this  territory  by  I.  M  Post  and 
T.  Frank  McCarthy,  its  New  York  City  salesmen. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  and  one  time  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  a  re- 
cent address  before  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  Forum,  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  excessive  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  during  the  war  the  present 
high  prices  and  declined  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  He 
urged  "spiritual  regeneration"  as  the  remedy  and  asserted  the 
need  to  deflate  by  self-denial,  although  it  would  test  the  character 
of  the  nation  to  accomplish  it. 

With  the  organiaztion  of  the  Tyrian  Service  Association  by  em- 
ployes of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover.  there  begins  another 
interesting  experiment  in  industrial  relations.  The  preamble 
the  constitution  sets  forth  the  belief  that  employers  and  em- 
ployes have  common  interests,  and  that  all  problems  can  be 
solved  and  permanent  prosperity  assured  by  this  considerate  and 
earnest  cooperation.  The  employes  therefore  undertake  by  frank 
discussion  and  earnest  effort  to  solve  the  problems  confronting 
the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.  and  themselves  in  order  to  promote  their 
common  welfare  and  to  advocate  sound  Americanism  in  such  a 
way  as  to  serve  the  community,  commonwealth  and  nation. 

The  business  of  the  association  is  to  be  transacted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  persons  representing  the  various  departments 
by  allotment  according  to  the  number  of  operatives  in  each.  Eight 
may  be  elected  by  tlie  management,  eight  by  tlie  foremen's  com- 
mittee and  the  balance  are  to  be  elected  by  and  from  the  em- 
ploye membership.  Monthly  meetings  are  to  be  held,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  serve  as  the  channel  of  communication  between  the 
employes  and  the  company,  making  such  suggestions  or  recom- 
mendations as  are  deemed  advisable.  The  following  matters  are 
regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  discussion  by  the  committee: 
General  welfare  of  the  employes  and  the  company;  methods  and 
equipment;  output  and  cost;  working  hours;  wages  and  econ- 
omy; misunderstanding  between  the  company  and  the  employes; 
suggestions. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  operatives  of  the  plant  gave  the  fol- 
lowing   result   regarding   citizenship:     Number   of   citizens,   81,2 
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per  cent ;  number  holding  first  place.  10.2  per  cent ;  number  of 
aliens,  8.6  per  cent.     Nearly  all  are  of  English  speaking  stock. 

The  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  Althol,  Massachusetts,  manu- 
facturer of  pneumatic  rubber  goods,  announces  that  a  new  com- 
pany will  soon  be  formed  to  conduct  the  business  of  its  Metro- 
politan Air  Goods  Department.  Richard  A.  Whall,  formerly 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co.,  orig- 
inally at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  is  air  goods  manager  of  the 
Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  many  new  articles  of  his  de- 
sign have  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  Taunton  Rubber  Co.,  Taunton,  reports  that  its  1919  busi- 
ness, notably  in  "Peerless"  heels,  was  double  that  of  1918.  .^ 
new  high  grade  heel  under  the  brand  "Columbia"  will  soofi  be 
placed  on  the  market.  Three  salesmen  are  introducing  these 
goods  to  the  trade,  namely,  W.  Gomberg,  Frederick  Eppler  and 
Harry  Grossman.  The  officers  of  the  company  remain  as  in  the 
past,  William  L.  Gifford,  president ;  Joseph  L.  Gifford,  treasurer. 

Several  hundred  delegates  from  the  National  Shoe  Retailers' 
Association  convention  in  Boston  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  M.  M.  Converse,  president  of  the  Converse  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  at  the  factory  restaurant  on  January-  13.  They 
were  afterward  shown  through  the  plant  and  displayed  much 
interest  in  the  processes  of  rubber  shoe  manufacture. 

The  new  five-story  storage  addition  to  the  south  end  of  the 
shipping  room  is  nearly  completed.  The  four-story  addition 
to  the  north  end  of  the  building  is  also  well  along.  The  first 
floor  will  enlarge  the  mill  room  for  Converse  tires,  while  the 
floors  above  will  be  occupied  by  the  receiving  department,  its 
former  quarters  providing  needed  expansion  in  the  shoe  factory. 

An  oil  burning  system  is  being  installed  at  the  plant  of  F.  H. 
Appleton  &  Son.  Inc.,  at  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  to  overcome  the 
coal  shortage. 

REORGANIZATION    OF   THE    BOSTON    BELTING    CO. 

W.  E.  Hardy,  F.  H.  Rice,  H.  H.  Whitesel  and  associates, 
who  have  been  operating  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.,  so  far  as 
production  and  sales  are  concerned,  have  purchased  and  taken 
over  all  assets  of  the  corporation  which  relate  to  the  mechanical 
rubber  goods  business.  The  Boston  Belting  Co.,  whose  major 
assets  had  been  transferred  to  the  Boston  Belting  Corp.  some 
two  years  ago,  had  never  been  dissolved.  Consequently,  on 
November  6,  when  Thomas  A.  Forsyth  and  J.  H.  D.  Smith  re- 
signed as  directors  and  as  president  and  treasurer,  respectively, 
their  positions  were  filled  by  the  election  of  W.  E.  Hardy, 
president  and  general  manager ;  F.  H.  Rice,  treasurer,  and 
H.  H.  Whitesel,  director  and  sales  manager.  Therefore,  the 
business  is  continued  without  break,  inasmuch  as  the  new  officers 
had  operated  the  company  for  two  years  prior  to  its  sale,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Forsyth. 

The  Boston  Belting  Co.,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  was  originally  established  in  1828,  in- 
corporated by  State  Legislative  Grant  in  184S  as  the  Good- 
year Manufacturing  Co.,  the  firm  name  being  changed  in  1847 
to  Boston  Belting  Co.  The  present  capitalization  is  $1,015,000; 
$S1S,000  preferred  issue;  $500,000,  common.  .-Ml  stock  has  been 
issued.    Over  one-third  of  all  employes  are  shareholders. 

H.  H.  WhilescI,  who  grew  up  in  the  mining  fields  of  Colorado 
and  Missouri,  was  engaged  in  the  supply  business  at  Joplin, 
Missouri,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He  became  identified  with 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  1908,  as  field  salesman,  later  becom- 
ing St.  Louis  branch  manager  and  then  general  mining  represen- 
tative, continuing  with  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  until  1915.  he 
then  took  up  the  western  sales  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co.  and 
in  January,  1918,  became  general  sales  manager. 

F.  H.  Rice  was  an  Ohio  farmer  boy.  After  spending  six 
years  in  the  machine  tool  department  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey 


Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  specializing  in  cost  accounting,  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  treasury  and  accounting  departments 
of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  1908,  continuing  in  this  position 
for  four  years,  then  joining  the  organization  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  three  years.  In  1915  he  became  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Boston  Belting  Co. 

W.  E.  Hardy,  upon  his  graduation  from  Buchtel  College — now 
Akron  University — spent  a  few  years  mining  in  Arizona  and  Old 
Mexico.  After  a  year  with  the  Brown  Hoisting  Machine  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  got  a  "job"  operating  a  belt  press  with  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1903,  later  becoming 
successively  assistant  sales  manager.  New  York  manager  of 
mechanical  sales  and  general  mechanical  sales  manager  at  Akron. 
He  joined  the   Boston  Belting  Co.  organization   in   1915. 


PORTAGE  WORKS  MANAGER. 


JuHx  T.  JoHxso.x,  works  manager  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co., 
of  .\kron,  Ohio,  is  working  out  production  plans  that  en- 
tail the  building  of  a  large  new  unit  to  the  Portage  factory  at 
^^^^^^^^^^^=1  Barberton,  Ohio,  to  be  devoted  almost 
^^^^^^^^^^^H        exclusively   to    the   production  cord 

^^^^^*^^^^^B        tires.    Work  will  be  started  soon  on  the 
^^B|.  ^^^B        new    structure   which   is   to   comprise   a 

HHr  ...^^   ^^^^B        header  building  with  three  wings,  each 

R  V^^B        °^  ^""'^^"^^  ^■'"  ^^  2*^^  ^^'  *  ^^^^  ^""^  ^^^" 

^^1  ^    ^^H        eral  stories  in  height. 

|V\     '^S^^B  ^^'^'    J°'i"son    is    a    graduate    of    the 

^^L  J^I^^^B  mechanical  engineering  college  of  Cor- 
^^^  'iii^^^H  "'^"  ^'"'^^""^''y'  was  for  many  years 
^^^^  a^^^l  "'^'^  '^^^  ^'  ^-  ^oo"^^'^"^^  C°-  3(  Akron. 
^^^^^  ^al^H  Starting  in  the  cord  tire  department,  he 
became  manager  of  that  department  and 
later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Good- 
rich tire  experimental  department.  For  a  short  time  he  was  works 
manager  of  the  Cord  Tire  Corp.  at  Chester,  West  Virginia,  leav- 
ing that  position  to  come  to  the  Portage  company.  He  is  a 
keen  student  of  industrial  relations  and  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  athletics  for  both  men  and  women. 


John  T.  Johnson. 


McGRAW'S    BALTIMORE    BRANCH    MANAGER. 

T  L.  McAx.^XEV,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
^'  Baltimore  branch  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  best  known  tire  men 
in  the  country,  having  been  identified  with  the  industry  for  the 
past  seventeen  years. 

Mr.   McAnaney's  position  in  the   tire 
business    is   an   enviable    one,   as   he   by 
no  means  started  at  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der.    Starting  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
factory  of  The   B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.   at 
.\kron,  Ohio,  he  was  next  made  a  sales- 
man, working  the  territory  around  Bos- 
ton   for    the    Goodrich    company.      The 
marked  ability  of  Mr.  McAnaney  soon 
won  for  him  another  promotion — that  of 
manager    of    the    Goodrich    company's 
Cleveland  branch.    In  Cleveland  he  was 
a   big   success   and   became   one   of   the      L.  L.  Mc.\n.\xev. 
most  popular  tire  men  in  Ohio.     For  over  nine  years  he  man- 
aged the  Goodrich  branch,  while   for  over  four  years  previous 
to  his  connection  with  the  McGraw  company  he  served  as  man- 
ager for  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  McAnaney's  pleasing  personality,  his  energv-,  and  his 
ability  as  a  tire  expert,  are  certain  to  win  for  him  and  the 
McGraw  company  a  host  of  new  friends  in  the  Baltimore  terri- 
tory. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

AKRON    NOTES. 

THE  B.  V.  Goodrich  Co.  and  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  have  taken  out  permits  for  additions  to  their  plants 
in  .Akron  to  cost  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  permit  issued  to  the 
Goodrich  company  was  for  an  $800,000  addition,  which  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  days  later  by  another  one  calling  for  the  expenditure 
of  $1,400,000. 

These  permits,  company  officials  state,  do  not  represent  the 
actual  expenditure  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  since  they  are 
based  upon  cost  of  construction  to-day,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  cost  of  all  building  materials  and  labor  will  have  ad- 
vanced a  great  deal  before  the  work  is  completed  a  year  hence. 

The  great  question  in  the  minds  of  the  factory  managers  of 
boih  of  these  companies  is  where  they  can  house  the  men  to  man 
these  plants. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.  recently  decided  to  issue  another 
$1,000,000  worth  of  capital  stock  to  stockholders.  Persons  hold- 
ing five  shares  of  common  stock  are  privileged  to  purchase  one 
share  of  the  new  issue.  The  capitalization  of  the  company  is 
not  to  be  increased,  only  $2,500,000  worth  of  common  and  $1,300,- 
000  of  preferred  stock  having  been  issued  of  the  original  $10,- 
000.000  authorized.  The  business  of  the  company  has  doubled 
during  the  past  few  months. 

-Akron's  $1,000,000  automobile  show,  held  in  the  largest  garage 
in  the  world,  was  a  success.  The  attendance  during  the  week 
of  the  show  was  approximately  35,000.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  an  even  greater  show  next  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.,  .Akron,  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  construction  of  a  $17,000  addition  to  its 
plant.  Work  will  commence  on  the  addition  in  the  very  near 
future.  -A  building  permit  for  the  structure  has  been  obtained 
from  the  city  building  department. 

Promotions  for  several  sales  executives  were  among  the  New 
Year  changes  in  personnel  announced  by  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

E.  W.  BeSaw.  who  has  been  western  sales  manager  for  three 
years,  with  headquarters  in  Akron,  becomes  the  general  sales 
manager,  succeeding  A.  G.  Partridge,  who  was  recently  made 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 

F.  K.  Starbird,  who  has  been  a  district  sales  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  Minneapolis,  succeeds  Mr.  BeSaw  as  western 
sales  manager. 

L.  G.  Fairbank,  who  has  been  eastern  sales  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  Akron,  becomes  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co. 

Paul  P.  Sheeks,  graduate  of  South  Dakota  University,  and  an 
all-around  athlete,  has  been  appointed  coach  and  athletic  director 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Amazon  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  capitalization 
of  the  company  from  $400,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  according  to  F.  C.  Millhoff,  its 
general  sales  manager,  enjoyed  during  1919  the  biggest  tire  year 
in  its  history,  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and  sales,  the 
increase  over  the  sales  of  the  previous  year  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent. 

The  coal  strike  was  met  by  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
.Akron,  by  the  purchase  of  an  option  on  a  mine  of  30  tons,  daily 
capacity  for  30  days  and  asking  for  volunteers  from  the  employes 
of  the  company  to  mine  the  coal.  Fifty  men  immediately  re- 
sponded, of  whom  eight  were  experienced  miners.  Trucks  were 
used  by  the  company  to  carry  the  coal  to  the  plant. 


The  business  of  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  amounted  to 
$5,000,000  during  the  past  year,  it  was  announced  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  recently.  This 
amount  is  95  per  cent  greater  than  the  business  during  tlie  pre- 
vious year.  The  officers  of  the  company  who  served  during  the 
past  year  were  reelected. 

The  new  clubhouse  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  situ- 
ated near  the  company  plant,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
February  1.  An  appropriate  program  for  the  opening  is  being 
arranged  by  the  company.  The  building  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  pretentious  ever  erected  for  welfare  work  in  this  country. 
It  is  seven  stories  high  and  will  tower  above  the  surrounding 
Goodyear  buildings.  It  will  contain  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre  to 
accommodate  2,000  persons,  a  swimming  pool,  a  reading  room, 
a  library,  music  rooms,  a  cafeteria  and  a  film  manufacturing 
department. 

One  of  the  floors  will  be  devoted  to  the  Goodyear  University, 
which  will  be  established  in  the  near  future.  Plans  for  this  edu- 
cational institution  have  not  yet  been  completed,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved in  well  informed  circles  that  instruction  will  be  given 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  an  employe  to  obtain  a  degree 
equivalent  to  that  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  the  ordinary  uni- 
versity. 

The  H.  B.  Bixler  Co.,  headed  by  H.  B.  Bixler,  a  consulting 
engineer  with  offices  in  the  Ohio  Building,  Akron,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  laboratory  and  manufacturing  testing  plant  which 
will  sell  its  services  to  the  smaller  rubber  companies  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bixler's  plans  include  a  factory  where  rub- 
ber goods  will  be  manufactured  on  a  small  but  absolutely  com- 
mercial scale.  The  plant  which  is  to  be  built  in  Akron  during 
the  first  months  of  the  new  year  will  cost  approximately  $600,000. 
.At  the  recent  directors'  meeting  of  The  Williams  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Akron,  F.  E.  Holcomb  was  reelected  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company.  Mr.  Holcomb  was  elected 
president  of  the  concern  in  1918,  succeeding  J.  K.  Williams  in 
that  office.  He  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Akron  plant  of 
the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

The  other  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  S.  E.  Ziliox,  vice- 
president  ;  G.  C.  Dietz,  treasurer, 
and  W.  J.  Slater,  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer;  directors, 
Charles  Herberich,  Aaron  Bur- 
nett, and  Charles  Reymhann. 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Ma- 
fhine  Co.  manufactures  tire  re- 
pair equipment  in  addition  to 
building  machinery  and  appli- 
ances for  tire  and  rubber  plants. 
Its  development  has  been  steady 
and  consistent  and  the  treas- 
urer's report  for  the  year  just 
ended  states  that  the  business 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  its  directors  held  on  January  13,  1920,  re- 
elected the  following  officers :  M.  S.  Long,  president ;  James 
Christy,  chairman  of  board  of  directors;  J.  W.  Maguire,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  newly  elected  officers  are : 
iH.  M.  Kerr,  secretary;  W.  E.  Wilson,  treasurer;  and  R.  J.  Cole, 
assistant  treasurer.     Mr.  Kerr  will  also  act  as  controller. 

Ground  is  being  broken  for  a  large  addition  to  the  Portage 
Company's  plant,  to  take  care  of  increasing  business,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  addition  will  double  the  present  capacity. 


F.    E.    HoLCOMi 
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The  15.  &  W.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  lias  completed  its  main  build- 
ing. 60  by  240  feet,  two  stories  in  height.  The  machinery  for 
the  mechanical  department  is  installed  and  in  operation  and  that 
for  the  tire  department  is  being  histalled.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
tire  department  will  be  in  operation  by  April  1,  with  a  daily 
production  of  150  tires.  H.  A.  Backderf  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

CLEVELAND    NOTES. 

The  Cleveland  Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  changed  its  name  to  The  Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Tyler-Patterson  Co.,  404  Superior  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  been  formed  by  Edgar  J.  Tyler,  until  recently  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Ralph  L.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  C.  B. 
Patterson,  formerly  in  i-harge  of  the  rubber  materials  division 
of  the  Fuller  company.  The  new  concern  will  act  as  manufac- 
turers' agents,  brokers  and  dealers  in  raw  materials  for  the  rub- 
ber industry  and  others. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Tire  Co.  has  changed  its  name  to  The  Hub- 
bell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  with  offices  at  6S4S  Carnegie  avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  manufactures  tires  and  tire  machinery  and 
will  install  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own  patented 
tire  molds  and  vulcanizers.  The  authorized  capital  has  been 
increased   from  $200,000  to  $1,200,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  at  its  annual 
stockholders'  meeting,  elected  the  following  directors  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920:  O.  M.  Mason,  John  H.  Diehl,  R.  M.  MacKin- 
non, D.  M.  Mason,  E.  G.  Tillotson  and  W.  R.  Green.  These  in 
turn,  at  the  first  directors'  meeting,  elected  the  following  officers : 
O.  M.  Mason,  president;  John  H.  Diehl,  first  vice-president; 
R.  W.  MacKinnon,  second  vice-president ;  D.  M.  Mason,  treas- 
urer, and  William  A.  Cluff,  secretary.  W.  J,  Rennick  and  H.  W. 
Sidnell  were  also  appointed  assistant  treasurer  and  assistant  sec- 
retary, respectively. 

The  Marion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Marion,  Ohio,  was  reor- 
ganized at  the  beginning  of  1920,  and  its  capital  increased  to 
$750,000.  The  new  officers  are  nearly  all  Akron  men.  The  presi- 
dent is  A.  F.  Ayers ;  vice-president,  W.  E.  Cameron ;  secretary, 
G.  W.  McLaughlin;  treasurer,  S.  F.  Zilliox.  The  other  directors 
are  R.  C.  Ellsworth  and  W.  A.  Patterson,  of  Akron;  C.  W. 
Mapes,  J  W.  Jacoby  and  R.  D.  Belden.  of  Marion,  and  W.  H. 
Holreistott,  of  New  York.  W.  A.  Patterson  was  made  factory 
manager.  The  capacity  of  the  Marion  plant  at  present  is  1,500 
tubes  and  400  tires  per  day,  but  it  is  planned  to  double  this 
production  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  expects  to 
complete  the  first  unit  of  its  factory  in  February.  It  is  225  feet 
long  and  100  wide,  with  45,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  is 
built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  main  building,  power  house, 
and  two  smaller  buildings  will  cost  approximately  $150,000.  The 
machinery  has  been  ordered  and  a  two  months'  supply  of  crude 
rubber  purchased.  The  company  will  manufacture  cord  and 
fabric  tires. 

Export  arrangements  have  been  made  with  A.  Metzner,  of 
Cleveland,  whereby  George  \V.  Bond  will  represent  the  Ashland 
company  on  his  present  trip  abroad.  He  will  visit  England, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany  and  Austria,  and  other  Central  Euro- 
pean nations. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  was  incorporated  in  June, 
1919,  with  $500,000  capital  stock,  of  which  it  has  sold  more  than 
$350,000  to  date.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  Fickel, 
president ;  G.  C.  Weyher,  vice-president,  and  A.  A.  Fickel,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  The  president  and  H.  C.  Bate,  one  of  the 
directors,  left  in  January  on  a  three  weeks'  business  trip  to  Cuba 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  that  market  for  automobile  and  truck 
tires. 


The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mogadore,  Ohio,  has  just  com- 
pleted the  new  building  south  of  its  initial  structure,  besides 
improving  the  older  building.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  January 
19,  stockholders  were  asked  to  ratify  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  from  $1,500,000  to  $5,000,000,  this  increase  having  been 
acted  on  favorably  by  the  board  of  directors  to  take  care  of 
increasing  business. 

Plans  for  increasing  the  capital  of  the  Interlocking  Cord  Tire 
&  Belt  Co.,  of  Mogadore,  was  decided  upon  at  a  stockholders' 
meeting,  held  recently,  but  no  definite  announcement  has  been 
made  as  to  the  amount.  The  company  is  made  up  of  125  Akron 
business  men.  For  the  past  year  it  has  manufactured  30  by  3. 
tires,  but  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  include  other 
sizes.  The  purpose  of  the  new  capital  is  said  to  be  to  bring  the 
capacity  of  the  factory  to  1,000  tires  per  day. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders held  at  East  Palestine,  Ohio,' on  January  12,  1920,  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  E.  C.  McGraw,  president ;  John 
Morgan  and  R.  W.  McGraw,  vice-presidents;  John  Morgan, 
treasurer ;  L.  M.  Kyes,  secretary ;  H.  C.  Johnston,  assist- 
ant secretary.  Directors :  E.  C.  McGraw,  John  Morgan.  R. 
W.  McGraw,  L.  M.  Kyes,  George  Flaccus,  J.  C.  Chamberlin. 
S.  L.  McCune,  William  Leary,  A.  W.  Henn  and  H.  M.  Bacon. 

During  1919  the  business  each  month  showed  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  previous  year's  record.  In  1920  new  branches 
will  be  added  to  the  fourteen  already  established.  The  officers 
deny  emphatically  the  rumors  of  the  sale  or  tuerger  of  the  com- 


F.  E.  Kaeppel,  recently  associated  with  the  Mechanical  Rubber 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  formerly  with  the  Federal  Rubber 
Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  newly  organized  Ohio  State  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  Port 
Clinton,  Ohio,  which  builds  tires  and  tubes  for  the  jobbing  trade- 
exclusively.  Mr.  Kaeppel  will  have  sole  charge  of  the  company's 
sales  throughout  the  United  States. 


TRAILERS   TO  CUT  THE  COST  OF  MOTOR  HAtJLAGE. 

More  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  is  being  spent  unneces- 
sarily in  the  United  States  for  road  haulage  by  motor  truck. 
Some  600,000  trucks  throughout  the  country  are  rendering  an 
annual  service  of  about  7.950,000,000  ton  miles  at  a  cost  not 
far  from  $1,828,500,000.  This  is  based  on  an  average  operating 
cost  of  23  cents  per  ton-mile. 

Tables  of  operating  costs  of  trailers  and  semi-trailers  show  the 
cost  to  vary  from  about  three  and  one-half  cents  to  six  and 
one-half  cents  per  ton-mile,  according  to  type  and  size  of  trailer. 
This  indicates  five  cents  as  an  average,  but  to  be  conservative, 
an  average  of  ten  cents  per  ton-mile  is  taken  as  the  basic  cost 
of  haulage   with   trailers  and   semi-trailers. 

If  every  motor  truck  were  to  draw  one  trailer  or  semi-trailer 
of  the  same  load  capacity  as  the  truck,  half  the  total  tonnage 
would  be  carried  on  the  trailers  at  a  saving  of  13  cents  per  ton- 
mile  or  a  total  of  $516,750,000  annually  in  the  nation's  motor 
haulage  bill.  This  is  the  solution  if  the  cost  of  motor  haulage 
at  distances  greater  than  fifty  miles  is  to  be  reduced  materially 
and  put  on  a  competitive  basis. 

Incidentally  600,000  trailers  would  call  for  1,200,000  to  2,400.000 
tires  for  original  equipment  and  from  300,000  to  600.000  spare 
tires  besides. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rub-- 
BER  Machinery /'  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should'  be  in  the  library 
of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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THE  PERFECTION  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

ONE  of  the  pleasaiitest  e.xperiences  of  a  recent  Western  trip  was 
a  visit  of  a  representative  of  The  India  Rubber  World  to 
the  plant  of  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Fort  Madison 
Iowa,  one  of  the  most  progressive  rubber  manufacturing  concerns 
in  the  Middle  West.  This  plant,  comprising  380  acres  of  land,  is 
most  favorably  located  on  tlie  main  lines  of  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  and 
Santa  Kc  railroads  and  is  an  attractive  example  of  rubber  mill 
architecture.  The  factory  buildings  are  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, with  dimensions  of  350  by  180  feet,  affording  a  Hoor  space 
of  260,000  square  feet.  They  arc  equipped  with  automatic  sprink- 
lers and  fire  doors  throughout  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  departments  constitute  a  most  ingenious  plan  to  econo- 
mize effort  and  avert  lost  motion.  Separate  from  these  build- 
ings are  a  well  equipped  tool  house  and  one  devoted  to  spreader 
work. 

A  large  number  of  sub- 
stantial and  attractive  dwell- 
ings, costing  from  $5,500  to 
$8,000,  have  been  erected  for 
the  factory  executives  and 
are  now  being  occupied  by 
them.  An  imposing  brick 
structure,  now  being  built, 
on  the  main  street,  in  front 
of  the  factory,  will  serve  as  a 
club  for  the  entertainment 
of  visitors.  Each  room  will 
have  a  bath  attached  and 
dining  and  entertainment 
facilities  will  be  provided 
for  the  guests  of  the  com- 
pany. 

The  mill  and  calender 
rooms,  building  and  vul- 
canizing departments  are 
equipped  with  the  most 
modern  t\pes  of  machinery  and  devices  known  to  rubber  manu- 
facturing usage.  The  laboratory  in  charge  of  a  competent  chem- 
ist, is  fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  approved  appliances.  The 
power  plant  is  in  consonance  with  the  general  character  of  the 
mill,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  point  of  complete  and  up- 
to-date  equipment.  The  power  itself  is  derived  from  the  Keokuk 
Dam  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country  and  yielding  power  at 
$0,007  per  kilowatt.  The  present  output  of  700  tires  and  500  tubes 
a  day  will  be  increased  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  these 
products.  The  company  has  on  hand  sufficient  material,  includ- 
ing chemicals,  crude  rubber,  and  fabric  to  meet  its  requirements 
until  next  September. 

The  products  of  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  include 
an  asbestos  protected  tire  of  unique,  patented  structure,  for  which 
is  claimed  unusual  durability  and  inexpensive  mileage.  Another, 
is  a  cord  tire  built  on  the  Dickinson  cord  tire  machine  controlled 
by  the  company,  and  is  expected  to  prove  an  important  factor  in 
tire  production.  The  third  is  a  ribbed  or  plain  tread  fabric  tire 
which  has  elicited  favorable  comment  and  a  good  demand.  Per- 
fection gray  and  red  inner  tubes  and  inner  linings  are  of  con- 
struction and  quality  commensurate  with  general  "Perfection" 
standards.  The  favorable  labor  conditions  in  this  section  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  600  emplo3'es  of  the  company  are 
100  per  cent  American. 

The  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  Preston 
E.  Roberts,  who  is  admittedly  responsible  for  the  development 
and  present  status  of  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  a  man 
of  unusual  capacity,  versatile  and  resourceful  in  a  marked,  un- 
usual degree.  The  oth?r  officers  are  R.  J.  Evans,  vice-president 
and  F.  J.  Keating,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors comprise  Rufus  F.  Robinson,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Preston 


E.  Roberts,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  F.  J.  Keating,  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois ;  J.  F.  Figley,  Canton,  Ohio ;  Edwin  Telman,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
R.  J.  Evans,  Wabash,  Indiana;  H.  M.  Scambler,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  general  superintendent,  William  T.  Whitlock,  was  for- 
merly with  the  G.  &  J.  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  and  is  an  expert  in  modern  lire  production.  He  is  ably  as- 
sisted by  Curtis  L.  Moody. 

The  Wabash,  Indiana,  division  of  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  goods  and 
asbestos  fabrics.    It  comprises  100,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and   it   is   slated  that   the   output   of   this   division   is   contracted 
on  a  cash  in  advance  basis.     The  products  are  filter  cloth,  plain 
cloth,   wire  inserted  cloth,  yarns,  mantle  yarn,   tape  and  listing, 
braided   tubing,   braided   cord,   twisted  cord   rope  packing,  wick 
packing,  mill  board,  carded  fibre  and  a  general  line  of  mechani- 
cal   and    molded    specialties 
including  plumbers'  supplies, 
braided     flax    packing    and 
shoe  soles  and  heels. 

.^n  arrangement  covering 
a  period  of  twenty  years  has 
been  made  by  The  Perfection 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  with 
the  Nemours  Trading  Corp., 
who  have  undertaken  the 
entire  distribution  of  "Per- 
fection" products. 


tf*--**. 


AT  THE 
of  the 


Plant  of  The  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 


MID-WESTERN 
NOTES. 

By  a  Special  Correspondent. 
nnual  meeting 
the  directors  of  the 
Mid-West     Rubber     Manu- 
facturers'  Association,   held 
in  Chicago  January  IS,  the 
following  ofiicers   were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

John  T.  Christie,  president;  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  C.  Wright,  vice-president;  Racine  Auto  Tire 
Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin ;  W.  W.  Wuchter,  secretary ;  Nebraska 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  George  B.  Dryden,  treas- 
urer, Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

-\l  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  held 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  January  S,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  changing  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  $200,000 
preferred  stock  and  $300,000  common  stock,  and  authorizing 
the  ofiicers  to  offer  for  sale  $100,000  of  the  new  common  stock. 
The  following  were  reelected  to  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
coming  year:  James  E.  Cornish,  V.  E.  Holm,  S.  C,  Wolfe, 
George  W.  Masson,  G.  C.  Peironnet,  Alva  Smith  and  W.  W. 
Wuchter.  The  board  of  directors  later  reelected  the  following 
officers  for  the  year:  Alva  Smith,  president;  G.  C.  Peironnet, 
vice-president;  F.  M.  HoUoway,  secretary;  W.  W.  Wuchter, 
general  manager  and  treasurer. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  and  its  new  addition 
complete  and  machinery  installed,  the  Wilson  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois,  has  changed  the  policy  of  the  company 
from  making  the  "Wearwell"  tires  to  making  a  fabric  tire  of 
Egyptian  fabric  guaranteed  for  6,000  miles.  It  has  also  part  of 
its  new  cord  equipment  in  and  is  building  cord  tires  which  will 
be  guaranteed  for  8,000  miles.  The  factory  output  will  be  ap- 
proximately 800  tires  per  day  by  the  end  of  February. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  manu- 
factures billiard  tables,  phonographs,  phonograph  records,  auto- 
mobile tires  and  hard  rubber  goods,  and  the  output  is  largely 
oversold  in  all  departments.     Five  new  factories  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  Brunswick  phoiiugraplis  and  phonograph  records 
were  purchased  in  different  cities  during  1919,  and  ground  will 
be  broken  in  the  early  spring  for  a  large  addition  to  the  lire 
manufacturing  plant  at  Muskegon,  giving  a  capacity  of  5,000 
tires  per  day.  Sales  for  1919  were  $25,000,000  as  against  $12,- 
416.000  in  1918.  Estimates  based  on  sales  during  January,  1920, 
put  the  total  sales  for  the  current  year  at  $45,000,000  exclusive  of 
the  sales  of  the  two  lumber  mills  which  the  company  owns  in 
upper  Michigan. 

The  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  held  its  annual 
sales  convention,  January  6-10,  1920,  at  Keokuk.  All  salesmen 
and  branch  managers  were  in  attendance,  talks  by  prominent 
men  were  given  and  a  dinner  and  dance  was  held  January  7. 
The  close  cooperation  between  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployes is  one  of  the  features  of  this  company  and  as  one  sales- 
man remarked,  "The  whole  company  is  like  one  large  family, 
less  the  usual  family  disputes." 

Robert  J.  Garrene,  general  manager  of  the  New  Ten  Broeck 
Tyre  Co.,  recently  entertained  about  five  hundred  employes  and 
their  families  at  the  plant  with  a  vaudeville  and  cabaret  "par 
excellence."  Walthcr  Grote,  factory  superintendent  and  assist- 
ant general  manager,  mystified  the  audience  with  a  sleight  of 
hand  performance.  Allan  Heine,  advertising  manager,  next  on 
the  program  with  a  violin  solo,  was  followed  by  a  professional 
interpretation  of  how  they  dance  in  Hawaii.  After  refreshments 
were  served,  a  jazz  orchestra  furnished  music  for  a  dance,  which 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Inaugurating  a  new  policy  of  establishing  distributing  centers 
for  its  products  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  western  distribut- 
ing warehouse  at  First  and  St.  George  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, under  the  management  of  Edgar  Evans.  The  St.  Louis 
branch,  which  has  just  removed  from  2020  Locust  street  to  1021- 
1029  Arcade  Building,  will  continue  to  be  operated  independently 
under  the  management  of  L.  N.  Bartlett,  who  will  conduct  a 
truck  tire  service  department  in  the  basement  of  the  distributing 
center  building. 

Glenn  H.  Morris,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager  of  Thomas  E.  Wilson  &  Co., 
Chicago,   Illinois,  dealers  in   sporting  goods. 

Claude  Piatt,  who  has  been  with  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Massachusetts,  for  fourteen  years,  of  late  having  served 
as  special  factory  representative,  has  resigned  to  enter  the  retail 
automobile  trade  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  his  home  city. 

The  Kerr  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  changed  its  address 
from  1501^  to  207^  Main  street.  It  expects  to  begin  actual 
construction  of  its  plant  in  February  and  production  about  May 
1.  The  officers  are:  A.  H.  Kerr,  president  and  treasurer;  J.  A. 
Dacus,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  J.  A.  Smith,  secre- 
tary ;  F.  X.  Schuler,  consulting  engineer. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  has 
established  a  distributing  warehouse  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  new  factory  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NOTES. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
LOS  ANGELES  NOTES. 

THE  E-XECUTiVE  OFFICES  of  the  Samson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. 
have  been  removed  from  the  factory  at  Compton  to  large 
and  commodious  quarters  at  333  West  Pico  street,  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  service  station  has  been  located  for  several  months. 
The  company,  of  which  Adolf  Schleicker  is  president,  manufac- 
tures cord  tires. 
William  J.  Kelly,  dean  of  the  rubber  importers  of  the  United 


States,  of  the  firm  of  Poel  &  Kelley,  Xew  York  City,  spent  a  fort- 
night in  Los  Angeles  on  his  way  to  Honolulu  with  his  daughter, 
Miss  Jeannctte  Kelly.  He  also  visited  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  his  Los  Angeles  sojourn  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
winter  residence  of  Henry  C.  Pearson,  publisher  of  The  India 
RuBBFJt  World,  and  passed  several  hours  on  the  golf  links  of  the 
Brentwood  Country  Club. 

Steps  to  organize  a  Pacific  Coast  Cotton  Exchange  were  taken 
recently  in  Los  Angeles  when  men  identified  with  every  phase 
of  this  growing  industry  in  California  and  Arizona  met  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club.  Leading  cotton  growers,  shippers, 
manufacturers  and  representatives  of  local  banks  were  present. 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohio,  has  leased  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Flower  Auditorium  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
where  a  factory  branch  in  charge  of  Carl  Laux  will  be  established. 

B.  F.  Wade,  operating  as  the  B.  F.  Wade  Tire  Co.,  of  512  East 
Eighth  street,  Los  Angeles,  has  filed  in  the  United  States  Court 
an  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  creditors  asking  that 
Wade  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt  are  the  Canton-BIackstone  Co., 
with  a  claim  of  $17,516.93,  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  $13,675.43,  and  the  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  $2,000.  W.  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  was  appointed  receiver  for  the 
concern  under  a  bond  of  $4,000. 

Edward  M.  Snuffin,  district  manager  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  in 
Los  Angeles,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  tour  of  Arizona 
during  which  he  completed  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of 
a  factory  branch  in  Phoenix. 

What  constitutes  somewhat  of  an  innovation  in  tire  distribu- 
tion methods  has  been  inaugurated  in  southern  California  by  the 
Rubber  Products  Co.,  of  Barberton,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
"Stronghold"  and  "Barberton"  tires.  As  the  result  of  recent 
negotiations  the  Ralphs  Grocery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  becomes  the 
distributer  of  these  brands  of  tires  and  they  will  be  placed 
before  the  consumer  through  the  chain  of  seven  Ralphs  retail 
stores  in  Los  Angeles  and  by  other  dealers  in  the  surrounding 
towns. 

J.  B.  Wood,  distributor  of  Hewitt  tires  and  tubes  in  Los 
Angeles,  is  planning  to  bring  the  factory  basket-ball  team  from 
Buffalo  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  trying  to  arrange  a  series  of  games 
for  the  event  with  some  of  the  best  teams  on  the  Coast. 

H.  G.  Smith,  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Ajax 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  for  the  past  four  years,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  a  different  capacity.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
figures  on  automobile  row. 

The  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
with  a  newly  organized  bowling  team,  has  entered  the  first 
national  telegraphic  tournament  organized  by  that  company, 
scheduled  for  February  1.  It  is  open  to  all  branches  of  the  com- 
pany and  will  be  rolled  simultaneously  on  that  night,  the  names 
of  the  individual  players  and  their  scores  being  telegraphed  to 
.'\kron  in  code.  A.  G.  Partridge,  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales, 
has  donated  a  beautiful  trophy  cup  as  a  prize  to  become  the 
permanent  property  of  the  team  winning  the  title  two  years.  E. 
M.  Barlow,  of  the  sales  department,  is  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  team.  The  line-up  is  as  follows:  E.  A.  Douglas,  cap- 
tain; R.  A.  Guthridge,  R.  Y.  Copelin,  G.  O.  Fries,  H.  Johnston, 
R.  W.  Irwin  and  H.  V.  Wilson. 

J.  B.  Linerd,  president  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  said  to  be  the  youngest  head  of  a  tire  concern  in  the 
United  States.  During  his  visit  he  was  in  conference  with  A.  T. 
Smith,  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the  Globe  company  and  W. 
Reeve  Gartzmann,  manager  of  TTawlcy,  King  &  Co.,  Southern 
California  distributors. 
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Cuiistructii)ii  work  is  going  lorward  rapidly  on  the  new  build- 
ing being  erected  for  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.  of  California  at  1239 
South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles.  The  building,  owned  by  Jona- 
than R.  Scott,  will  cost  $26,000.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  structure 
especially  designed  for  the  local  branch  of  the  company. 

Harold  Austin  Freeman,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  class  of  1916,  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  Goodyear  plant  at  Los  Angeles. 

\ew  Year's  greetings  from  Frank  R.  Carroll,  head  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Co.  interests  in  the  Orient  have  been  received  in  Los 
Angeles,  lie  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch, 
but  was  assigned  to  Japan,  where  American  tires  are  making 
tremendous  gains. 

VV.  S.  Thatcher,  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender  Co.  tire  department,  has  received  word  of  the 
expansion  plans  of  the  concern,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  has  been  doubled.  Samuel  J.  Turnes,  general  sales  man- 
ager in  California,  accompanied  by  E.  Tatman,  assistant  sales 
manager,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Louis  Lichtenberger,  president  of  the  Lichtenberger-Ferguson 
Co..  factory  distributor  of  Norwalk  tires  in  Los  Angeles,  says 
that  January-  is  a  heavy  buying  month  in  the  tire  trade  while 
December  is  the  slowest  month  of  the  year.  The  low  ebb  is  due 
to  weather  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  dealers  do  not  want 
to  carry  a  big  stock  through  their  annual  inventory  period  which 
usually  takes  place  the  first  of  each  year.  According  to  Mr. 
Lichtenberger,  the  following  is  a  table  of  percentage  for  the 
year's  distribution  of  tires  throughout  the  country  based  on  three 
years"  records : 


Month. 


Month. 


Per  Cent. 
.  10  4/10 
.     9  5/10 


February     8  4/10       August   

March    10  3/10        September     

April    8  3/10       October    6  4/10 

May    9  8/10       November    4  9/10 

June 10  1/10       December    4  7/10 

Marshall  E.  Morris,  manager  of  salesmen  for  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  California. 
Mr.  Morris  first  came  to  the  Goodyear  company  as  manager 
of  the  carriage  tire  department  in  1912.  Since  that  time  his  rise 
has  been  remarkable  even  for  the  rubber  industry. 

Frank  Westerhoflf,  who  formerly  represented  the  Standard 
Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  Illinois,  has  been  appointed 
manager  for  the  company  at  its  branch  at  348  West  Pico  street, 
Los  Angeles. 

A  movement  has  been  started  to  make  Los  Angeles,  California, 
the  terminus  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  proposal  is  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  of  the  great  trancontinental  highway  from  Ely, 
Nevada,  to  the  California  city,  a  distance  of  770  miles.  Ely  is 
the  first  town  reached  after  crossing  the  desert  section  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  country. 

NOETHWESTEHN  NOTES. 

Leavens  &  Howard,  of  Portland,  Oregon.  Pacific  Northwest 
distributers  for  the  Sewall  cushion  wheel  for  trucks,  have  opened 
a  branch  in  Seattle. 

The  Western  Rubber  Co.  has  begun  to  manufacture  tires  in  its 
new  plant  in  South  Tacoma,  Washington.  Machinery  was  in- 
stalled early  in  the  year,  there  being  some  little  delay  in  getting 
shipments.  The  plant  is  so  located  that  raw  rubber  can  be 
handled  from  ship  side  to  the  factorj'  direct.  The  plant  started 
with  a  working  force  of  125  men.  Elmer  Dover,  former  secretary 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  and  later  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Byllesby  &  Co.,  operators  of  public  service  plants, 
is  president  of  the  concern. 

The  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington, 
started  operations  in  a  small  way  in  May,  1919,  and  entered  its' 


first  full  year's  production  January  1,  1920.  The  production  will 
reach  200  casings  and  200  tubes  a  day  during  February,  to  be 
increased  from  month  to  month.  At  the  present  time  120  workers 
are  employed,  94  per  cent  of  whom  are  stockholders  in  the 
company. 

Although  its  estimated  production  for  1920  was  placed  at  60,- 
000  casings  and  40,000  tubes,  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  for 
its  product,  which  is  being  marketed  under  the  trade  name 
"Western  States,"  will  increase  to  100.000  casings  and  100,000 
lubes  this  year.  At  present  fabric  tires  only  are  made,  but  later 
cord  tires  will  be  manufactured. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  all  representative  and  well 
known  Spokane  business  men.  The  president  is  A.  G.  Hanauer, 
vice-president,  T.  S.  Lane,  and  secretary-treasurer  H  S  Bur- 
dick. 


CANADIAN    NOTES. 


fyHE  NEW  PRICE  LIST  on  rubber  footwear  was  issued  in  Canada 
1  on  December  26,  1919,  instead  of  two  months  later  as  is 
usual.  The  prices  are  considerably  higher  than  the  old  list, 
being  appro.ximately  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  on  light  lines 
and  from  15  to  20  and  25  per  cent  on  other  goods.  Advances 
in  the  cost  of  raw  stocks  and  labor  are  given  as  the  reasons 
for  the  issuing  of  the  new  price  list  at  the  earlier  date. 

The  Canadian  Board  of  Commerce,  on  November  26,  1919, 
issued  an  order  that  the  margin  of  gross  profit  on  sales  of 
boots,  shoes,  rubbers,  overshoes,  etc.,  in  retail  shoe  stores  shall 
not  e.xceed  33'/}  per  cent  of  the  sale  price. 

Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  held  a  meeting  of  branch 
managers  in  Toronto  recently,  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel.  The 
Ontario  division  extends  to  Brockville  in  the  East,  to  Sarnia 
in  the  West,  and  to  North  Bay  in  the  North. 

The  Canadian  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  in  Quebec  City,  at  Chateau  Frontenac,  Januarv  20-21. 

The  Ames  Holden  McCready  System,  Rubber  Section,  has 
appointed  H.  A.  Braendle,  M.  A.,  physicist  in  charge  of  its 
Montreal  laboratories  and  H.  F.  Schippel,  B.  Sc,  research  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Braendle  is  a  g  raduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
where  he  conducted  research  work  on  colloids  under  Professor 
E.  F.  Burton,  while  Mr.  Schippel  was  formerly  on  the  staflf 
of  McGill  University.  Both  men  were  also  more  recentiv  with 
the  general  laboratories  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited. 

W.  B.  Wiegand,  formerly  general  technical  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  manufacturing  for  the  Rubber  Section  of 
the   Ames  Holden   McCready  System,   Montreal,   Quebec. 

The  British  &  Foreign  Agencies,  Limited,  17  St.  John  street 
Montreal,  Quebec,  has  secured  the  exclusive  Canadian  agency 
■for  "Lastawl"  fibrous  rubber  soling  manufactured  by  The 
"Lastawl"  Co.,  132  Boundary  street,  Liverpool,  England.. 

The  Canadian  Customs  Department  has  ruled  on  the  duties 
to  be  levied  on  a  number  of  articles  containing  rubber,  making 
them  invariably  higher  than  the  British  preferential  rates  The 
rates  are:  Behing,  not  of  leather,  27'A  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
belts,  other  than  transmission  belts,  17y,  per  cent;  finished  parts 
of  garters  and  hose  supporters,  20  per  cent;  brake  lining,  30 
per  cent.  The  last  article  is  subject  in  addition  to  a  war  tax 
of  /'A  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Quebec  in  1918  exported  159,175  tons  of  asbestos  and  asbestic 
ly^'^tni  .^■?^\^^^'  ^'  <^o™P"ed  with  154,452  tons,  valued  at 
$7,240,697  ,n  1917.  The  stock  on  hand  December  31,  1918  was 
14,609  tons  of  the  value  of  $2,085,395.  The  average  value  per  ton 
of  asbestos  in  1918  was  $63.35,  as  against  $52,45  in  1917.  Of  the 
1918  exports  6,518,687,  more  than  two-thirds,  went  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  In  Great   Britain. 

Br  Our  h'cgutar  Correspondent. 

MAMFACTiRERS  ill  the  United  Kingdom  arc  hoping  that  1920  out   by   them   in   tlic   research   department   of  the    North   British 

will   open   with   the   resuscitation   of  The   India   Rubber  Rubber  Co.    It  was  expected  that  the  results  of  the  investigation 

World,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  its  suspended  animation,  would  prove  of  benefit  both  in  the  design  of  laboratory  testing 

We  liave  our  own  labor  worries  here  of  one  sort  or  another,  apparatus    and    as    indicating   the    results    which    might    be    ex- 

but  so  far  our  trade  journals  have   come  out  regularly.  pected  from  an  envelope  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  usage. 

Although  the  country  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bank-  A  few  previous  experiments  carried  out  at  that  National  Physi- 

ruptcy  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  for  investment,  as  well  cal   Laboratory   showed   that   the   variation   due   to   temperature 

as  tor  personal  requirements.     I   hear  that  the  Greengate  Rub-  amounts  to  about  7  per  cent  per  degree  centigrade     The  plotted 

ber  Co.'s  issue   of  new  capital   was  quickly  subscribed   for,  and  curve   of  the   North    British   results   show   a   consistent   increase 

there  have  been  other  concerns,  including  the  St.  Albans  Rubber  i„  permeability  as  the  temperature  rises.     Thus  the  loss  of  hy- 

Works,  which  make  the   Grimston  tire,   that  have  done   well  in  drogen  in  liters  per  square  meter  per  24  hours  was  as  follows : 

this    respect.     The    Eastern    produce  firm  of  Harrisons  &  Cros-  .         , 

field.   Limited,   who   are   largely   concerned   with   plantation   rub-  ^'"'1,'.°''  °^                                      Temi)eratvire,           HydroRen 

ber,  have  raised  their  capital  to  £2,525,000  and  made  an  issue  of  24  hours ^h"c'  '"h'M"' 

400.000   shares   of    10   per   cent    cumulative    preferred    ordinary  24  hSurl;.'.;  i!  i.'.':;;;;;; ;:;:::;     il'lc                     I'H 

stock   at   £1    each,   to   be   used   for   the   general   purposes   of   the  24  hours 25.0  C  s.\9 

business.  These  results,  the  authors  say,  clearly  illustrate  the  necessity 
INTEREST  IN  COTTON  MILLS  CONTINUES.  for  the  careful  regulation  of  temperature  when  testing  balloon 
The  speculative  boom  in  cotton  mills  shows  no  abatement  fabrics  for  gas  tightness.  They  further  show  the  increased  loss 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  considering  where  he  of  gas  which  must  be  experienced  by  airships  in  the  summer 
is  to  come  in  on  the  profits  which  are  being  made.  With  regard  months  and  point  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  every  available 
to  the  price  of  cotton  goods,  which  will  certainly  not  be  easier  precaution  to  keep  the  interior  of  sheds  at  a  low  temperature, 
in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Ormrod,  when  presiding  at  the  annual  whether  by  ventilation,  refrigeration  or  by  protecting  the  roof 
meeting  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  mentioned  that  the  price  of  by  some  heat  reflecting  composition.  The  gas  loss  from  the 
cotton  duck  is  now  400  to  500  per  cent  over  pre-war  prices.  No  upper  surface  of  a  balloon  fabric  in  sunshine,  they  say,  must 
doubt  the  new  invasion  of  America  by  the  Dunlop  tire  will  re-  lie  very  serious  since  the  surface  of  the  fabric  will  absorb  a  con- 
ceive due  notice  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  and  I  shall  not  siderable  amount  of  heat.  Variations  in  atmospheric  pressures 
comment  on   it  here.  are  unimportant. 

RUBBER  AND  POLITICS. 

THE  MACKINTOSH  TRADE. 

The   -Anti-Dumping   Bill,"    to  give   it   its   popular   name,   will  There  is  considerable  demand  for  waterproofs    and  many  de- 

probably  not  be  heard  of  again,  as  its  provisions  are  distasteful  velopments  are  noticeable  compared  with  the  trade  of  five  years 

to    Protectionists    and    Free    Traders    alike.      Quite    probably    it  ag^.     Greater  warmth  is  a  feature  which  came  in  with  the  war. 

will  l,e  replaced  by  a  simpler  measure  dealing  with  the  so-called  jhus  we  have  the   mackintosh   with  a  detachable  fleece   lining, 

"key   industries"  alone.     This   will   mean   that   such   few   rubber  tging  adaptable  for  either  summer  or  winter  use.     With  regard 

goods   as  we   import   into  this  country  will  be  able  to  come   in  to  the  high-class  mackintoshes,  lined  throughout  with  white  fur, 

without  irksome   formalities.     Mr.  Justice   Sankey's   ruling   that  p^f  ^n  the  market  by  an  important  firm  of  London  outfitters  at 

the  banning  of  imported  goods  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  illegal  ^  pri^e  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  guineas,  I  doubt  if  the  sales 

has  naturally  made  a  big  stir  and  much  interest  is  centered  upon  .^i,,  continue  to  any  extent  now  that   trench  warfare  is  a  thing 

the  government's  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Pending  this  qJ  ^y^^  p^jj 

appeal,  banned  goods,  interesting  to  rubber  manufacturers,  iiota-  xhese  coats  are  uncomfortably  hot  to  walk  about  in,  though 

bly  zinc  oxide  and  lithopone,  will  be  allowed  in,  but  importers  f^^  standing  about,  or  for  driving  in.  when  the  weather  is  wet, 

are   warned  that   if  the   government's  appeal   succeeds,   the   im-  ^^  ^^.^j,  ^^  ^^jj    ^^ev  form  an  important  addition  to  one's  ordi- 

porters  will  have  to   face  the  consequences  of  their  action.  „ary  outfit.     These  coats   do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  known, 

I  have  not  heard  from  any  unbiased  source  whether  the  ziiic  ^^  ^  proofer  and  maker-up  of  garments  told  me  he  had  never 

oxide  now  being  made  in  England  is  quite  equal  to  that  which  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  p,,^      j^^  ordinary  fur  coat  has,  of  course,  a 

used  to  come  from  the  Vicille  Montague  Co.  on  the  Continent,  ,„„„.  ,,;fg  (^oj,,.  permitting),  but  the  ordinary  vulcanized  mack- 

or  whether  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  what  used  to  be  obtained  i^t^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  3„j  -^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  t^^  combination  of  the 

from    America,   this   latter   never   having   been   considered   equal  ^^.^   ^^.^^  ti^^^g,,  ^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^  chinchilla  variety  at  a  guinea 

to  the  continental,  though  it  had  an  advantage  in  price.     Now  ^^    ^^^^^^   ^^^^   always    remain    an    article    of   luxury   for    the 

that    the  use   of   lithopone   as   a   substitute   for   zinc   oxide   has  .^galthy.     Another  new  feature  is  the  triple-proof  raincoat,  i.  e., 

become   so  firmly  established,   the  latter  is   not  likely  to  be   in  ^  rain-proof  coat  interlined  with  rubber,  the  main  object  being 

the   same   general   demand   as   in   pre-war   days.  _  An   important  greater  warmth,  this  being  the  desideratum   of  both  sexes, 
point    with    regard    to    the    present    unrestricted    import   of   zinc 

oxide  and  lithopone  is  that  the  government  is  not  in  a  position  TRADE  NOTES. 

to  restrict  importation  from  countries  affected  by  a  collapse  in  The  boot  polish  department  of  Wood-Milne,  Limited,  has  been 

exchange,   unless  or   until   enabling  legislation   for   the   purpose  disposed  of  to  Margraves  Eros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Hull.     Now  that 

is  enacted  by  Parliament  *'"^'  ^^  ood-Milnc  company  has  become  such  a  large  concern  in 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS.  ^^e   tire   world,   it    is   not   altogether    surprising   that    business   of 

A    preliminary   report   „n   the   variation   of   the   hydrogen   per-  '"=    importance   and    of   more   competitive   character   should   be 

mealiility   of  rubber  membranes   with   alteration   in  temperature  «'sPosed  of  to  specialists. 

was  made  to  the  above  government  committee  during  the  war  It  is  announced  that  electric  cables  are  to  be  made  at  Wool- 

by  D.  B.  Forritt  and  W.  S.  Allen,  the  work  having  been  carried  wich  .Xrsenal.     \'arious  schemes  have  been  mooted  for  the  use 
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of  spare  government  buildings  for  this  or  ihat  trade  purpose, 
and  manufacturers  interested  have  generally  opposed  them.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  anything  of  the  sort  occurs  in  this 
case. 

The  report  of  the  India  Rubber,  Gulta  Pcrcha  and  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Limited,  of  Silvertown,  shows  a  profit  of  £71,913,  a 
reduction  on  last  year.  This  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  various 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  reconstruction  period,  leading  to  a 
diminution  in  output. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  W.  &  A.  Bates,  Limited,  Leicester, 
when  there  was  declared  a  profit  of  M2,972  and  a  dividend  of 
10  per  cent  for  the  year,  the  chairman,  P.  H.  Lockhart,  spoke 
at  length  on  the  importance  of  motor  transport  in  the  present 
congested  state  of  the  railways,  saying  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  to  cover  every  town  and  village  in  the  county  by 
a  motor  system.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  now  with  Ale.x  Johnstone 
and  J.  Tinto,  a  vice-president  of  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries. 

During  a  violent  gale,  which  occurred  on  the  day  predicted 
for  the  end  of  the  world,  considerable  damage  was  done  to  the 
Globe  Rubber  Works,  Manchester,  a  huge  shed  about  200  feet 
long  being  lifted  bodily  from  its  supports  and  carried  20  or  30 
feet  by  the  wind  until  it  crashed  into  the  firm's  offices. 

William  Symington  &  Co.,  Limited,  22  Fenchurch  street,  Lon- 
don, E.  C.  3,  has  changed  its  name  to  "General  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.," 
in  order  to  have  a  uniform  style  for  all  branches  in  the  various 
rubber-producing  and  consumnig  markets  of  the  world. 

Hale  &  Son,  10  Fenchurch  avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3,  dealers 
in  crude  rubber,  have  taken  William  B.  J.  Home  into  partner- 
ship. Mr.  Home  has  been  associated  with  the  firm  for  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

While  $25,000,000  worth  of  first-class  American  automobile 
tires  were  allowed  to  rot  at  Verneuil,  France,  according  to  the 
"American  Economist,"  the  British  Government  made  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  Hercules  Tyre  Co.  will  take  over  the  sale  of 
all  the  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  discarded  by  the  British  army 
in  France.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent  to  the  French  works, 
the  others  are  returning  by  shiploads  to  England  from  Mar- 
seilles, Calais,  Boulogne  and  St.  Malo. 

Liverpool  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1918  gutta 
percha  of  the  value  of  $703,676,  and  manufactured  rubber  goods 
valued  at  $910,399,  motor  cars  and  rubber  tires  and  tubes  valued 
at  $517,279,  rubber  shoes  valued  at  $254,774.  and  waterproof  gar- 
ments worth  $67,785. 


BRITISH    KEY    INDUSTRIES    TO    BE    PROTECTED. 

THE  IMPORTANT  RESTRICTIONS  intended  to  shield  British  indus- 
try during  the  period  of  demobilization  and  of  change  from 
war  to  peace  conditions  came  to  an  end  September  1,  and  the 
future  trade  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  announced  by  the 
Prime  Minister  embraces  three  proposals  of  interest  to  the  rubber 
industry  of  the  world.  They  are  that  Parliament  deal  effectively 
with  dumping;  that  it  equip  the  Board  of  Trade  with  emergency 
powers  to  check  a  sudden  and  undue  importation  of  goods  at 
prices  altogether  below  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  exchanges;  also  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  import,  except 
under  license,  of  goods  which  are  in  competition  with  key  in- 
dustries. 

Their  object  is  to  defend  the  United  Kingdom  against  unfair 
competition  that  might  destroy  certain  unstable  key  industries 
that  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  extensive  dumping  of 
foreign  goods  beneath  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  the 
country  where  produced,  and  of  German  goods  at  exchange  rates 
so  extravagantly  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  that  the  goods  would 


sell  at  prices  not  only  lower  than  those  current  in  Germany,  but 
lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Great  Britain.  By  unstable 
key  industries  is  meant  those  essential  for  war  or  the  main- 
tenance of  the  country  during  war ;  those  of  inadequate  pro- 
ducing capacity  to  meet  the  nation's  war  needs ;  those  requiring 
Government  aid  in  war  time,  and  those  unable  without  such  aid 
to  maintain  themselves  at  the  level  of  production  shown  by  war 
to  be  essential  to  the  national  life. 

That  the  British  rubber  goods  manufacturing  industry  is  essen- 
tial for  war  is  obvious,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  desires  to 
maintain  its  independence  in  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  rubber  is  certain.  The  high  American  exchange  rate 
is  unfavorable  to  England,  yet  while  the  determination  to  aban- 
don further  support  of  exchanges  may  cause  a  further  rise  in 
American  exchange,  and  will  doubtless  increase  the  cost  of 
many  raw  materials  obtained  from  America,  it  will  also  raise  a 
higher  barrier  against  the  import  of  American  manufactured 
goods  which  are  considered  essential  to  stimulate  greater  home 
production. 

Thus  far  rubber  products  have  not  been  specifically  mentioned 
among  the  key  industries  to  be  protected,  although  certain  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  have  been 
listed.  Pending  legislation,  a  general  license  under  Prohibition 
of  Import  Proclamations  will  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
having  effect  as  from  September  1,  1919,  and  authorizing  the 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  goods  not  specified 
in  a  list  consisting  of  synthetic  drugs,  organic  chemicals  and 
numerous  miscellaneous  commodities,  the  only  items  of  prime 
interest  to  the  rubber  industry  being  zinc  oxide  and  lithopone. 

The  preferential  tariff  dating  from  September  1  last,  which 
explicitly  favors  goods  coming  from  British  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions, takes  the  place  of  the  war  restrictions  which  expired  in 
August.  Under  these  restrictions  foreign  tires  could  not  be 
imported  free.  The  new  tariff  arranges  that  motor  cars  and 
parts  thereof  "from  the  colonies  shall  pay  only  two-thirds  of  the 
full  rate."  The  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manufacturers'  Association, 
as  its  chairman  declared  at  the  annual  meeting,  made  a  big  fight 
to  prevent  the  restrictions  from  being  removed  on  tires,  then 
tried  to  have  tires  defined  as  "parts  thereof"  in  the  tariff,  and 
now  will  endeavor  to  have  tires  included  in  the  next  budget  as 
dutiable.  He  also  declared  that  the  British  tire  trade  must  be 
made  as  strong  as  the  transatlantic  competition,  that  no  one 
concern  could  meet  the  coming  demand  and  that  all  the  manu- 
facturers should  work  together.  That  Great  Britain  must  right 
the  balance  as  regards  the  consumption  of  rubber  and  that  the 
bulk  of  British-produced  rubber  should  be  used  in  British  fac- 
tories. The  Association  is  an  amalgamation  of  British  tire  manu- 
facturers, among  them  the  Dunlop  company,  which  has  started 
an  aggressive  American  campaign  and  is  big  enough  to  resemble 
a  trust. 


When  tanks  were  first  used  in  the  war,  the  British  War 
Office  originally  intended  to  equip  them  with  balata  belting.  Ex- 
periments by  Sir  William  Trilfon  at  Lincoln  in  August,  1915, 
put  an  end  to  that  project. 


Rubber  has  been  sold  in  London  as  far  ahead  as  1923  at 
2s.  AVsd.  a  pound  ex  warehouse.  For  1920  and  1921  the  price 
has  been  2s.  6'.id. 


A  Swedish  syndicate  is  being  formed  .\r  Stockholm  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  East  India  Co.  of  Gothenburg,  with  a  capital  of 
30,000.000  kroner",  whose  main  object  is  to  buy  rubber  and 
other  plantations  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to  work  them  by 
modern  methods  and  ship  the  products  by  steamer  direct  to 
Sweden. 

=  One  krona  equals  $0,268  United  States  currency. 
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Rubber  Planting  Notes. 


PLANT  DISEASE   ALARMS  UNWARRANTED. 

While  admitting  that  the  question  of  ruhber  diseases  in  tlie 
Far  Eastern  plantations  is  important  and  noting  that  everyone 
can  see  the  marks  of  them  on  the  trees  and  that  the  reason 
why  many  estates  are  reported  to  be  immune  is  that  they  have 
not  been  examined  scientifically,  "The  India-Rubber  Journal" 
is  inclined  to  be  ironical  about  disease  scares,  ascribing  much 
of  their  severity  to  the  imagination  of  the  local  press  in  enumer- 
ating the  successive  scourges  which  have  not  interfered  with 
the  development  of  the  plantations. 

The  first  alarm  was  over  Fames  and  other  fungi  that  attacked 
the  roots ;  then  came  the  black  stripe  canker  which  affected 
tapped  trees ;  this  was  followed  by  Ustulina,  and  the  latest  is 
the  brown  bast  disease,  of  which  the  cause  is  yet  undiscovered. 
The  pink  disease  alone  so  far,  though  ever  present,  has  not 
aroused  concern.  So  long  as  no  leaf  disease  attacks  Hcvea 
brasilicnsis,  rubber  producers  need  not  fear. 

RUBBER  RESEARCH  IN  CEYLON. 

Rubber  research  was  interfered  with  by  the  calling  away  of 
investigators  for  war  service.  The  Rubber  Growers'  Association 
did  not  favor  the  plan  of  having  all  research  combined  and 
directed  from  a  central  body  in  England.  Plans  are  formed  for 
training  young  men  to  inspect  the  rubber  districts  in  the  way  the 
tea  districts  are  now  inspected.  A  book  on  "Rubber  Research  in 
Ceylon"  is  to  be  published  soon ;  it  is  made  up  of  the  bulletins 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Ceylon  Research  Commission. 

The  investigation  of  rubber  diseases  is  kept  up  in  Ceylon, 
Professor  T.  Petch  at  Peradeniya  having  received  232  speci- 
mens. He  reports  that  brown  bast  has  spread  throughout  all 
the  rubber  districts,  though  it  is  more  common  in  the  drier 
regions.  The  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been 
fully  decided  upon,  and  the  measures  taken  to  overcome  it 
seem  to  have  varying  success  in  the  different  provinces. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF   HEVEA    IN    MALAYA. 

Variation  in  the  llcvea  brasilicnsis  that  grows  in  Malaya 
have  been,  studied  closely  by  Stafford  Whitby,  who  gives  the 
results  in  the  "Annals  of  Botany."  His  investigations  concerned 
the  amount  of  rubber  yielded  by  individual  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  growing  under  the  same  conditions,  and  also  the  pos- 
sible relation  between  the  girth  of  the  trunk  and  the  yield 
of  rubber.  About  1,000  seven-year-old  trees  in  their  third  year 
of  tapping  on  a  normal  plantation  of  about  13  acres,  were  under 
observation.  As  the  seed  from  which  the  eastern  plantations 
were  grown  was  not  selected  seed  the  results  are  of  particular 
interest. 

Great  variations  were  found  in  the  rubber  content  of  the 
late.x  of  different  trees,  but  the  strength  of  the  latex  was  con- 
stant for  each  tree,  as  a  rule.  Some  trees  yielded  only  23  grams 
of  rubber  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  latex,  and  others  yielded 
54  to  55  grams ;  the  mean  of  243  trees  examined  was  36.58  grams 
to  100  cubic  centimeters.  Moreover,  the  older  the  tree  the 
larger  the  rubber  content;  Mr.  Whitby  sets  the  yearly  increase 
at  V2  gram. 

The  yield  of  individual  trees  was  found  to  be  comparatively 
constant,  a  tree  that  was  a  high  yielder  at  one  time  continued 
to  be  a  high  yielder  through  the  two  years  of  observation.  The 
results  were  drawn  from  the  examination  of  1,011  seven-year-old 
trees.  A  large  number  of  trees  yielded  from  nothing  to  two 
grams  a  day,  a  few  yielded  over  27  grams;  the  average  was 
7.12  grams.  Less  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  trees  yielded  28  per 
cent  of  the  total,  while  over  an  eighth  gave  only  2.9  per  cent 
of  the  yield,  and  certainly  did  not  pay  for  tapping.     Four  excep- 


tional trees  yielded  41.45,  41.56,  41.72  and  42.77  grams  a  day. 
The  possibilities  of  improving  rubber  yield  by  a  proper  selection 
of  seeds  seems  clear. 

The  investigation  into  the  girths,  while  it  showed  tliat  trees 
with  large  trunks  were  good  yielders  and  those  with  small 
trunks  poor  yielders,  did  not  determine  the  matter  clearly  enough 
to  justify  destroying  trees.  The  investigation  of  A.  A.  L.  Rut- 
gers in  Sumatra,  printed  in  the  "Archief  voor  de  Rubbcrcultuur 
N ederlandsch-Indie,"  agree  with  Mr.  Whitby's  results. 

It  is  not  possible  under  present  plantation  conditions,  where 
high  and  low-yielding  trees  are  intermixed,  to  determine  whether 
seeds  from  a  high-yielding  tree  will  produce  other  trees  that 
are  also  high-yielding.  To  decide  that,  the  young  trees  should 
be  segregated  so  that  the  pollen  from  the  poor  yielders  cannot 
fall  upon  them. 

SCIENTIFIC  RUBBER  PLANTING  IN   INDOCHINA. 

At  Saigon,  in  French  Indo-China,  an  official  rubber  laboratory 
has  been  established  as  a  branch  of  the  local  Pasteur  Institute, 
with  Dr.  Lahille  in  charge  of  it.  Governor-General  Maspero  took 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  adding  the  money  needed  to  the 
budget.  The  Scientific  Institute  of  Indo-China  has  also  been 
brought  into  being,  whose  agricultural  department  will  supervise 
Hcvca  culture  as  one  of  its  functions.  Both  laboratory  and 
institute  will  work,  so  far  as  rubber  is  concerned,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  newly  instituted  rubber  department  of  the  Mar- 
seilles Colonial  Institute,  which  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Van  Pelt. 

WHITE  ANT  EXTERMINATOR. 

The  termites  or  "white  ants."  as  they  are  usually  called,  are 
troublesome  pests  on  rubber  plantations  where  they  enter  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  often  excavate  the  stem.     The  depth  of 


Destruving  White  Ants  on  a  Rubber  Plant.xtiun 


the  insect  burrows  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  but 
the  length  is  considerable  in  some  cases,  having  been  traced  300 
feet  from  the  nest. 

Soil  insecticides  are  said  to  be  practically  useless  in  exterminat- 
ing these  pests  and  fumigation  is  the  only  satisfactory  method. 
A  poisonous  white  ant  powder  is  heated  in  a  machine  compris- 
ing a  charcoal  furnace,  generating  fumes  that  arc  forced  into  the 
burrows  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  All  openings  being  sealed 
with  clay,  the  fumes  will  destroy  the  ants  and  eggs  in  a  few 
days'  time.  (The  Four  Oaks  Spraying  Alachine  Co.,  Four  Oaks, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  near  Birmingham,  England.) 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED   DECEMBER    2.    191! 


N' 


, 323. JS9.     I'l 
III. 


A.    Falvcy,   Chicago, 
De    Ilolczer,    Sioux 


1,323.466. 
1,323,487. 
1,323,610. 
1,323,629. 


1,324,400. 
1,324,695. 
1.324,723. 


1.324,941. 
1,324,993. 
1,325,012. 
1.325.017. 
1,325,019. 


1,325,391. 
1,325,392. 
1,325,443. 

1.325.448. 


,323,457.      Demountable    rim    for    tin 

City,  Iowa. 

Ear  air  douche.     C.  F.  Gottfried,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Inking  pad  of  sponge  rubber.     C.   H.   Payne,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 
Collapsible  pneumatic  mattress.     G.   B.   Price,  Topliff.   Utah. 
Rubbtr-tired  rocker  crutch.     R.  G.   Hall.  616   Morgan   Building. 

Portland.    Ore.     This  invention    was   described   in   The   India 

RuBBEX  World    July  1,   1918,  page  607. 
Surgical  appliance.      E.   H.   Oalligan.   Providence. 
Stream-line   shield    for  cables,   stay    wires,   and  the   like.      R.    H. 

Upson,   assignor   to   The   Goodyear   Tire   &   Rubber    Co. — both 

of  Akron,   Ohio. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  9.   1919. 

Resilient  tire.     J.   E.   MacKay,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vehicle  tire  with  inflatable  inner  tube  having  a  confining  layer 
of  inelastic  material  extending  transversely  around  it,  but 
extending  across  the  tube  at  the  valve  to  provide  a  rein- 
forced valve  seat.  E.  Sterns,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  assignor  by 
mesne  assignments  to  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton,   Del. 

Protective  covering  for  pneumatic  tires.  C.  Allen.  Sydnev. 
New  South   Wales.   Australia. 

Auxiliary  tire  as  pneumatic  tire  protector.  C.  Allen,  Sydney, 
New   South   Wales,    Australia. 

Heel  retainer.     T.  E.   Ludl.im.   Bridgeport.   Conn. 

Tire  tread.     L.   Schissel.  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 

Fountain   pen.      B.    B.    Bradford,    Fort   Madison.   Iowa. 

Animal  head  with  rubber  lined  mouth,  for  fur  pieces,  etc. 
T.   Cohen   and   M.   Lichtenstein— both   of   New   York.   N.   Y. 

ISSUED  DECEMBEE  16,   1919. 
Air-cooled  vejicle  tire  with  rubber  blocks  in  air  chambers.     T. 

C.  Watkins,   Ingram,   Pa. 
Rubber  heel.     W.   C.   Belknap,  assignor  to  R.  E.  Miller.  Inc.— 

both  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Low  air  pressure  signal  for  tires.     D.  D.  Getman,  White  Butte, 

S.   D. 
Wind  shield  wiper.     L.  C.  Hill,  assignor  to  Packard  Motor  Car 

Co.— both  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
Relief  valve   for  pneumatic   tires.      C.  A.   Hussey,   Battle   Creek, 

Mich. 
Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.     H.  G.  Cave,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Pneumatic    tire    with    three    air    chambers    separated    by    rubber 

webs.     J.    D.    Cooper,   assignor  of   one-third   to   W.    Parsons — 

both   of   Toronto.   Ontario.   Canada. 
Reinforced    tire.      J.    G.    Lowe.    Shelby,    Ala. 
Rubber    heel.      C.    T.    Maddock.    Elyria.    assignor   of   one-half   to 

J.   G.    Schullian.   Cleveland— both  of  Ohio. 
Anti-skidding   attachment    for   tires,    with    rubber   blocks.      J.    B. 

Adduci,   Boston.  Ma.=s. 
Rubber   hand  stamp.      E.    S.    Burrough.s.   Liverpool.  England. 
Fountain   pen.     G.   T.   Byers,   Nyack.   N.   Y. 
Fountain   pen.     F.   W.   Lee.   Spokane.  Wash. 
Non-metallic    wall    for    reservoirs    having    an    inner    coating    of 

material    insoluble    in   the    lighter   hydrocarbons  and    an    outer 

self-sealing   envelope    composed   of   a    layer    of    non-vulcanized 

rubber  between  two  sheets  of  vulcanized   fabric.    A.  Macbeth. 

assignor    to    Societe    The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co..    Limited — both 

of  Paris,   France. 


HEISSUES. 

3r   tires.      H-    Eretscher, 
ilf  to  Felix   Spitzner. 


York.    N.    Y., 


1,325,607.     Bather 
Wor( 


ISSUED  DECEMBER  23.   1919. 

0    serve    as    pocket.       E.    H.    Barber, 


Mas: 


The     Fay     Rubber 


1,325,695.     Resilient     heel.       L.     T.     Fav, 

Products  Co.— both  of   Elyr 
1,325.714.     Demountable    rim.      W.    E.    Copithorn,   Natick.    Mass. 
1.325.717.     Garter.     R.   Gorton.  Brookline.  Mass. 
1,325,798.     Patch     fabric     and     method    of    manufacture.       J.     G.     Moomy. 

Erie,  Pa. 
1,325,822.     Rubber  .leel   for  shoes.     G.   F.  Wells,  Elvria,  Ohio. 
1,325,833.     Rubber  cushion  wheel      W.   H.   Damon.  Los  Angeles,   Calif. 
1,325,844.     Fountain  pen.     H.  S.   Ilasselquist,  Chicago.  111. 
1.325.903.     Device    for    cleaning    windshields.      C.    B.    O'Neill.    Clymer,    Pa. 
1,325,918.     Tire  valve  and  alarm.     F.  H.   Valiton.  Deer  Lodge,   Mont. 
1.326,090.     Demountable   rim  for  tires.     L.   H    Perlman.   New   York.  N.   Y. 
1,326,145.     Windshield  wiper.     G.  I.  Stadeker,  Chicago,  111.    For  description 

see  The  India  Rubber  World.  November  1.  1918.  page  89. 
1.326.154.     Pneumatic     '  -      ■     -  -  -         -  -■  ■       ■■ 


ISSUED  DECEMBER  30,   1919. 
1,326.180.     Tire  lock.     W.  T.   Campbell.   St.    Louis,  Mo. 
1,326,206.     Fountain    pen   cap.      C.    A.    Luck,   assignor  to   The   Conklin   Pen 

Manufacturing    Co.— both    of   Toledo,   Ohio. 
1,326,250.     Hose   coupling.      A,   J.    Brown.   Union   Hill,   N.   J.,   and   A.    A. 

Somerville,    Flushing.    N.   Y..   assignors  to    New   York   Belting 

&  Packing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
1,326,418.     Demountable  rim.     C.    L.   Peters  and  A.  L.  Johnson,   assignors 

to  Two  Part  Rim  Company,  Inc.— all  of  Worcester,   Mass. 
1,326,437.     Motor  vehicle   wjecl.     C.   V.   Bovs.  Westminster,    England. 
1,326.444.     Tire.     J.   Faske.   Detroit.   Mich. 


.326,445.     Pneumatic    or    air    valve    for    inflating    various    bodies.      T.    H. 

Fewlass.   Dutroit,   Mich. 
,326,455.     Dust   cap    for   tire    valves.      P.    W.    Kautzman,    West   Hoboken. 

N.  J.,  assignor  to  A.   Schrader's  Son.   Inc.,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
,326,542.     Shoe-toe    protector    of    vulcanized    rubber    and    fabric.       A.     L. 

Stebor,   Jr.,   Plainfield.    N.   J. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED   DECEMBER  2,    1919. 
194,338.     Wheel  rim.     L.  L.   Broyles,  Vancouver,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 
194,347.     Patch   for   tires.     J.    N.    Davis,   Denver,  Colorado,   U.   S.   A. 
194,376.     Tire    having    means    for    carrying    air    under    super-atmospheric 

pressure.      W.    Huber,    Ottawa,    Ontario,    Canada. 
194,475.     Disk    wheel    with    pneumatic    tire.      The    Interlocking    Rim    and 

Wheel    Comparv.    assignee    of    L.    B.    Harvey,    both    of    San 

Francisco,    Calif..    U.    S.    A. 
194,484.     Rubber     heel.       R.     E.     Miller,     Inc.,     assignee    of    Wilber     C. 

Belknai)— both  of  New  York  Citv.   V.   S.  A.     For  description 

see  The   India  Rubber  World.  December   1.   1919,   page   157. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  9.   1919. 
194,517.     Renewable  tread  f^r  tires.     J.   H.  Gill  and  J.   D.   Rea— both  of 
m.     C.   F.  Rubsam.  New  York  City. 

.   Oliver.  Davtona.  Florida,  U.  S.  A. 
id   C.    Hall— both   of  Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
her.    New    York   City.    U.    S.    A. 
E.      Eggimann.      Madison.      Wis.. 


spension  for   vehicles. 


J.   Hofmann.   Aiken.   South 
li 
^v 


es.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  U.  S.  ^ 
London,  E.   C.  4,  England. 
H.    Miskimen,    Glendive.    Mon 


Pneumatic'  tire. 
Rubber  tire.  E 
Demountabl     iir 

U.   S.  A. 
Pneumatic   tire. 
Rubber    shoe    s 

Oberlin.  Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 
Hose  coupling.     A.    E.   Stove.   London,   England. 
Dual    pneumatic    wheel    rim.       E.     C.     Walters.    Akron,    Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 
Hose  coupling.     The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 

assignee   of  J.   T.    Nelson,   Aurora— both   in   Illinois,   U.   S.   A. 
Piston    packing.      H.    W.    Tohns-Manville    Co.,    assignee    of    G. 

Christenson— both   of  New   York   City.   U.    S.   A. 
Piston    packing.      The    H.    W.    Tohns-Manville    Co..    assignee    of 

G.  Christenson— both  of  New' York  City,  U.   S.   A. 
Packing   ring  of   rubber   and   fiber.     The  H.    W.   Johns-ManviUe 

Co..    assignee    of    G.    Christenson — both    of    New    York    City. 

U.    S.    A. 
Detachable 


ose   coupling.      The    S.    S.    White    Dent 

al    Mfg.    Co.,    Philadel 

phia.    Pa.,    assignee    of   W.    R.    Porter, 

Prince    Bay.    N.    Y.— 

both  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dickie— both    of 

Manitoba.   Canada. 
Y..  U.   S.   A. 
lamber.     A.  A.  Crozier, 


ISSUED  DECEMBER  16.   1919. 
Rubber     shoe    sole.       J.     C.     Jardine     and     J. 

Summerside.    Prince   Edward   Island,   Canad 
Spring   tire.      W.    Ashcroft.   Garso 
Spring  tire.     H.   C.    Babel.   Buffab 
Tire  with  sponge  rubber  core  and 

London.    Enghnd. 
Tire  with  sponge  rubber  core  and  air  chamber.     A.  A.   Crozier, 

London,    England. 
Pneumatic     tire     of     treated,     rubber-coated     rawhide.        A.     A. 

Crozier.   London.   England. 
Automobile  tire   rim.     E.   P.   Dill.   Pittsburgh.   Kansas,  U.    S.   A. 
Resilient  tire.     J.  Jozak.  Milwaukee.  Wis..  U.    S.   A. 
Demountable    rim    for    tires.      H.    P.    Mulcahy,    East    Fremantle. 

Western    Australia.   Australia. 
Demountable   tire    rim.      W.    W.    McRea,   Waikarim    Canterbury, 

N.    Z. 
Pneum.itic  tire.     W    N.   Stephens.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada. 
Tire  tube.     H.   N.  Wayne,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  U.   S.  A. 
Cushion    tire.      The   Lambert    Multiplus   Co..   assignee  of   H.    M. 

Lambert— both  of  Portland,  Oregon.  U.   S.   A. 
Pneumatic   tire.      Peter   Malacos   and    M.    Bratsis.    assignee    of   a 

half  interest,  both  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.   U.   S.   A. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER  23,   1919, 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     F.   Spranger  and  N. 

bnth  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  U.  S.   A. 
Listening  apparatus   with  pneumatic  cushions.      J 


i.   Spranger — 
Bloch,   Paris. 


Pneumatic  ti 
Demountable 
Demountable 


Eradsha 
:.  E.  A. 
1.     E.  J.^ 


"anada. 
Stopper    for    ruhbei__bath 

Hoboken.   N.  J. 
Stethoscope.     J.   1 


Oakland.   Calif.,   U.    S.    A. 
nes.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  U.  S.  A. 
nes,  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  U.  S.  A. 

A.     Meileue.    British    Columbia. 


c.      M.    C.    Schwein 
Pollard,  Chicago,  II!.,  U.  S.  A. 


Che 


Patents   will   be   found 


page    291.     Maohi 


ISSUED  DECEMBER  30.   1919. 
Pneumatic  tire.      T.   F.    Beeselman.   East   Chicago,   111., 
Spring  tire.      L.   F.    Biesmeyer.   Onamois,   Mo.,   U.    S.    . 
Collapsible    rim    for    tires.      J.    A.    Brereton,    Toronto 

Patents    on    page   298. 
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195,430. 
195,443. 
195,477. 
195,462. 


Spring   lire.      A.    .A.    Culbcrtsoii.    To|)cka,   Kansas,   U.    S.    A. 
Tire  casing.     J.  W.   H.   Dew.  London,  E    C.   England. 
Tire  tube.     A.  E.   Henderson,  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada. 
Rubber-covered  pedals  for  automobiles.     (See  The  India  Rubber 

Would,   October    1,    1918.    page    33.) 
Resilient   vehicle   tire.      C.    V.    Merling,   Centralia,    Washington, 

U.   S.   A. 
Cigarette  and  cigar  cases.     F.   S.   Russell,  Glasgow,   Scotland. 
Pneumatic  mattress.      M.   G.    Steven-son,   Orange   Lake,   Florida, 

U.  S.  A. 
Gas  Mask.     M.  Stogran,  Cowan.  Manitoba,  Canada. 
Demountable    tire    rim.      B.    T.    Amburello.    New    York    City. 

U.   S.  A. 
Demountable  tire  rim.     The  Lightning  Change  Rim  Corporation, 

Berrien  Springs,  Michigan,  assignee  of  C.   B.  Deeds,  Savanna, 

III.,  both   in   U.   S.   A. 
Collapsible    rim.      The    Lightning    Change    Rim    Corp.,    Berrien 

Springs.    Michigan,    assignee    of    C.    B.    Deeds,    Savanna,    111., 

both  in  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED   DECEMBER   3.    1919. 


133,226. 

133,253. 

133.264. 
133.348. 
133.349. 

133,421. 

133,431. 

133,533. 
133.547. 

133,832. 
133,855. 
133.863. 
133.871. 

133.899. 
133,909. 
133.932. 

134.025. 
134,030. 


134.143. 
134,165. 
134.317. 


Rever 


ible    elasi 


heel     pad 


Dowlin 
ling  solid  1 
London. 


interchangeable  packing 
ot  ruDDer.  etc.  .\.  \\.  Uliver  and  F.  Jennings,  35 
Cavendish   street,  London. 

Filer  pad  to  arch  instep,  attached  by  elastic  bands.  J.  Chorl- 
ton.  Staleywood,  Mottram  Old  Road,  and  P.  Hollingworth, 
1    Knowl  street— both  in   Staleybridge,   Cheshire. 

Tire  valve.  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin  avenue,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Kite  balloon  with  ballonet.  E.  Prassone  and  L.  Avorio,  Savoy 
Hotel,    London. 

Captive  kite  balloon  with  gas  container  formed  as  a  spheroid, 
ellipsoid,  ovoid,  etc.,  instead  of  a  sphere.  E.  Prassone  and  L. 
Avorio,    Savoy   Hotel,    London. 

Dual  tread  spring  wheel  with  continuous  outer  resilient  sus- 
pension rinc  embedded  in  rubber  and  fitted  with  rubber 
treads.     W.   Heggie,   11   Georges  Quay.  Dublin. 

ISSUED  DECEMBER   10,    1919. 

Renewable    tread    for    pneumatic    tire.      J.    H.    Gill,    J. 
and  L.  Sanderso:       " 

street.  Kcnsingto 
Detachable  rim  for  tires.     A.   E.   Alexander.  306   High  Holborn, 
London.      (General  Rim  Co.,  47  West  34th  street.  New  York 
City,  U.  S.  A.) 

ISSUED  DECEMBER   17,    1919. 

Rubber  and  rubber-impregnated  canvas  sole  for  boots.  T.  E. 
Grosjean.   121   West  Market  street.  I 

Stand    for    drying    painted    golf   balls. 
Exchange   Square,    Glasgow. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  B.  F.  C.  Haanel.  236  First  avenue, 
Ottawa.   Ontario,    Canada 

Device  for  fastening  boots  or  shoes  with  two  side  openings 
closed  by  elastic  laces  which  permit  removal  without  unfasten- 
ing.    L.   FuIIaiton.    76   Dockhead   street,   Saltcoats.   Ayrshire. 

Tread  band  of  fabric  and  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires.  T. 
Bradshaw.  263   Newton   avenue,   Oakland,    Calif..   U.    S.   A. 

Hose  coupling.  W.  Shackleton,  50  Cameron  street,  and  J.  J. 
Coggans.  50  Lauderdale  Gardens,  Hyndland — both  in  (jlasgow. 

A  heel  with  core  of  wood,  cork,  etc.,  covered  with  vulcanite, 
rubber,   or   rubber  and   canvas  compound   molded   thereon   and 

Wound  dam  of  rubber.     W,  H.  Taylor,  44  Summerhill  Gardens, 

Toronto,    Canada. 
Suction   denture  with   soft  rubber  annular  suction  disk.     A.   W. 

Fisher,   Bryn   Estyn.  Whitchurch.   Shropshire. 


U.  S. 


28    Royal 


ISSUED  DECEMBER  24.  1919. 


chable 


C.    P.    Mahe 


1836    Hutchison 


134.432. 
134.437. 


in    Montreal. 
Rubber  sole   for  boots.     J.   C.    Tardine   and  J.   Dickie.   Summe 

side.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 
Revoluble   heel    pad    for   boots.      F.    E.    Freeman,    23    Lansdow 

Par.ide,    Cheltenham,   Gloucestershire. 
Wheel    tire    composed    of    inflated    rubber    balls    packed    into    a 

ordinary   tire   cover.     J.    M.    Cooper.   63    Cumballa   Hill,    Bor 

bay,    India. 


a  rubber  bush  to  fit  over  valve  stem.  Wood-Milne,  Limited. 
and  W.  E.  Miller.  Albion  street,  Gaythorn,  Manchester. 

Securing  device  for  rubber  heels,  shoe  buttons,  etc.  A.  Nixon, 
34  Deramore  street.  Great  Western  street.  Rusholme.  Man- 
chester. 

Rubber  sole  provided  with  reinforcing  material  which  affords 
a  hold  for  nails,  to  permit  attachment.  F.  A.  Nolan  216 
New  York  Life  Building,  St    Paul.  Minn..  U.  S.  A. 

Driving  belt  of  open  mesh  fabric  filled  with  rubber.  A.  Cairns 
and  T.  W.  Cairns.  22  Bessborough  Road,  Oxton.  Birkenhead. 

Respirators.  Conde  de  Ramirez  de  .Arellano,  Batcjelor's  Farm, 
near  Horsham.  Sussex. 

Stuffing-box  substitutes  of  rubber,  etc.  A.  E.  I.  Scanes, 
Strathfield.  Harboro'  Road,  .Ashton-on-Mersey.  T.  Brighouse, 
5  Grosvenor  street,  Stretford.  Manchester,  and  British  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  2  Norfolk  street. 
Strand,  Westminster. 

Tire  valve.  C.  Marsh,  41  Francis  Terrace,  Lovely  Lane,  War- 
rington, Lancashire. 


GERMANY. 

PATENTS    ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    APPLICATION. 
317,641.      (April     16.     1916.)      Artificial    arm.       Allgei 


ificial    am 
Einrichtungs  Geschellschaft   m, 
Berlin,  and  Karl  Albert  Scher. 
Pankow. 
317,695.      (April    25.    I9I7.)     Packing    with    rubber    ring,    particularly    for 
nterchangeable    parts.      Siiddeutsche    Kuhler- 


Krankcnhaus- 
20-21   Johannisstrasse, 
113  Hartwigstrasse,  Berlin- 


TRADE    MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


113,369. 
115,139. 
116,595. 


116,659. 
117,282. 

118,446. 

119,163. 

119,301. 
119,302. 


Falls,  O. 
The  word  Speed — rubber  and  composition  soles,  half-soles,  and 

heels.    The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
Theword  Alwrite — fountain  pens,  etc.     -A.  T.  Cross  Pencil  Co., 


Providence,  R 
Representation   of  a  stone 
boots,    overshoes,    pacs. 


5t  a  wheel  with  a  tire  on 
shoes,  arctics,  and  gaiters 
Firestone   Tire    &    Rubber 


121,900. 
121,948. 


122,633. 
122,885. 

123,408. 

124,770. 


ubber   and   fabric 

Akron,  O. 
The    word    American — game    balls    of   all   kinds    having    rubber 

bladders  or  cores,  rubber  home-plates,  etc.      Simmons  Hard- 
ware Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Representation    of   a    life-saver    behind    the    word    Teethsaver — 

toothache  gum.  etc.     The   F.  M.  Keeler  Co..   Boston.   Mass. 
The    word    Kippy — boots    and    shoes    made    wholly    or    partly    of 

leather,    rubber,    or    fabric.      Slater    &    Morrill,    Inc.,    South 

Braintree,  Mass. 
Representation  of  a  label  bearing  inside  of  scroll-work  a   lady's 

boot  with  an  elastic  gusset — elastic  gusset  webs.     W.  Preston 

&  Son,  Limited,  Leicester,  England. 
Representation    of    two    Brownie-type    figures    with    the    words 

"Moore's    Fountain    Pens"    between — fountain    pens.      The 

Moore  Pen  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The    words    Mi     Babi    Dainti — sanitary    baby    pants.      M.     S. 

George,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  words  Ml  Ladi  Dainti — ladies'  sanitary  aprons,  etc.     M.  S. 

George,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The    words    E-Z    Blow— toy    balloons.      The    Western    Reserve 

Rubber  Co.,  Kenmore,  O- 
The  word  Railroad— tires.     Ira  V.  Humphrey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Representation  of  a  yellow  panel  bearing  a  star  within  a  diamond 

above   a    facsimile   of  the   signature   "Eberhard   Faber"   and 

the    printed    words    Eberhard    Faber,    New    York,    Oldest 

Pencil    Factory    in    America — erasers,    rubber    bands,    etc. 

Eberhard  Faber,  New  York  and   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Representation  of  a  tire  within  which  a  comic  face  is  formed  by 

fancy  lettering  of  the  word  Shurfix  and  the  words  Laighs 

at    punctures— filler    for   pneumatic    tires.      Shurefix    Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The    word    Thrift — rubber    and    canvas    shoes.      United    States 

Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City  and  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
The  letters  and  word  O  and  G — rubber  belting,  hose,  machinery 

packing,  etc.     Imperial  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  IH. 
The    word    SculptS — hollow    and    solid    rubber    tires    for    heavy 

and  other  vehicles,   rubber   covers  and   casings  for   tires,  all 

with   anti-skid    rubber   ribs.      Societe   Generale   des    Etablisse- 

ments  Bergougnan,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France. 
The    word    Usco — rubber    and    rubber    and    fabric    gloves    and 

bathing  caps.      United   States   Rubber   Co.,   New    Brunswick, 

N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 
■^    "*''^  ^'^^    °"    ""=    "^nd    of    a    fountain    pen — fountain    pens. 

The  Evans  Dollar  Pen  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 


Federal  Rubber 


ubes,  and  other  rubber  articles. 
Cudahy,  Wis. 

-d   Grainster   on   a  shield — fabric  and  rubber  conveyer, 
"-ted    States    Rubber    Co.,    New    Brunswick.    N.'  J., 


and  New  York  City 
e  word  McGraw — rubber 
&   Rubber   Co..   East   Pal 


O. 


tubes.     The  McGi 


N 


54.246. 
54,247. 
54,248. 
54,255. 
54,261. 
54,262. 


DESIGNS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

229.  Rubber  sole-pad  for  boots  and  shoes.  Patented  December 
2.  1919.  Term  14  years.  L.  R.  Bandler.  New  York 
City,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  Pioneer  Prod- 
ucts, Inc..  Malone^-both  in  New  York. 

Rubber  sole-pad  for  boots  and  shoes.  Patented  December  2 
1919.  Term  14  years.  L.  R.  Bandler,  New  York  Citv.  as- 
signor by  mesne  assignments  to  Pioneer  Products,  Inc., 
Malone— both  in  New  York. 

Rubber  heel-pad  for  boots  and  shoes.  Patented  December  2, 
1919.  Term  14  years.  L.  R.  Bandler,  New  York  City, 
assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  Pioneer  Products.  Inc., 
Malone — both    in    New    York. 

Tire    casing^      Patented    December    9,     1919.      Term     14    vears. 
F.    H.    Brewster,    assignor   to   The   Madison    Tire 
Co..   Inc.— both    of   Buffalo.   N.   Y. 

Tire  casing.  Patented  December  9.  1919.  Term 
F.  H.  Brewster,  assignor  to  The  Madison  Tire 
Co.,  Inc.— both  of  Buflialo,  N.  Y. 

Tire  casing.  Patented  December  9,  1919.  Term 
F.   S.   Dickin.son,  New  York  City. 

Tire    casing.       Patented    December    9.     1919. 
F.   S.   Dickinson,    New   York  City. 

Tire    casing.      Patented    December    9,    1919. 
E.   N.   Downes.   Charlotte,   N.   C. 

Tire.  Patented  December  9,  1919.  Term  7  years.  C.  C.  Gates, 
Denver,    Colo. 

Tire.  Patented  December  9,  1919.  Term  14  years.  E.  Hop- 
kinson.  New  York  City. 

Tire.  Patented  December  9,  1919.  Term  14  years.  G.  Hubach, 
S^pringfield,    assignor    to    The    Fisk     Rubber     Co..     (Thicop^c 


Term 
Term 


Rubber 


Rubber 


Falls— both 


Massachusett 
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54.263. 

54,264. 

54.273. 
54,274. 
54,275. 
54.276. 

54,27S. 

54,281. 
54,286. 


54.291. 
54.306. 


54.321. 
54.324. 

54,329. 
54,330. 
54,337. 
54.345. 


Tire.     Patented  December  9,  1919.     Tern 

Springfield,    assignor    to    The    Fisk 

Kails — both    in    Massachusetts. 
Tire.     Patented  December  9,  1919.     Term  14  years.     G.  Ilubach, 
to    The    Fisk     Rubber    Co..    Chicopee 


Tire 


_     _,    .  .      Patented    December    9, 
P.  M.  Lockwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


I9I9. 


Term     14    years. 
Term     14     years. 


Tire    cover.      Patented    December    9. 

P.  M.  Lockwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Tire    cover.      Patented    December    9,     1919.      Term    14    years. 

P.  M.  Lockwood,  Kansas  Cit.v,  Mo. 
Tire.      Patented    December    9,    1919.      Term    7    years.      C.    W. 

McKone,  assignor  to  The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — both 

of  Canton.  O. 
Tire.      Patented    December    9.    1919.      Term    14    years.      C.    E. 

Murrav,  Jr.,  assignor  to  Empire  Rubbber  &  Tire  Co.— both 

of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Tire.      Patented    December    9,    1919.      Term    14    years.      F.    C. 

Plouf,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Tire.    Patented  December  9,  1919.    Term  7  years.     C.  Spreckels, 

Coronado,   assignor  to   The    Savage  Tire   Co.,    San    Diego — 

both  in  California. 
Tire.     Patented  December  9.  1919.    Term  7  years.    C.  Spreckels. 

Coronado.   asssignor  to  The  Savage  Tire  Co.,    San   Diego— 

both  in  California. 
Tire    casing.      Patented    December    9.    1919.      Term     14    years. 

K.  H.   Stiibenvoll.  assignor  to  Gillette   Rubber  Co. — both  of 

Eau    Claire,    Wis.  ^    ^ 

Tire.     Patented  December  9,   1919.     Term   7  years.     J.  Tenney, 

Jr.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Tire    tread.       Patented    December    23,    1919.      Term    14    years. 

F.    E.    Burrall,    assignor    to    Liberty    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— 

both  of  Green   Bay,  Wis. 
Pneumatic  tire.      Patented  December  23,    1919.     Term   14  years. 

A.  Hargraves,  Akron,  O.,  assignor  to  Proehl  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.,  Chicago.  111. 
Tire    tread.       Patented    December    23,     1919.      Term    14    years. 

H.   L.   Kenyon.   Satauket,   N.   Y. 
Tire.      Patented    December    23,    1919.      Term    14   years.      T.    W. 

Maguire,    assignor    to    The    Brunswick-Balke-Collender    Co.— 

both    of   Chicago,    111. 
Tire.       Patented     December     23,     1919.       Term     14    years.       G. 

Nowick,  Kansas  City.   Mo. 
Tire    casing.       Patented    December    23.    1919.       Term    7    years. 

W.  C.  Owen,  Cleveland,  O. 
Tire.      Patented   December   23,    1919.      Term   3K-    years.      F.    W. 

Smith,   Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Square    tire.       Patented    December    23.     1919.       Term    7    vears. 

T.   Zeger,   Sharpsburg,  Pa. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

/^ENERAL  Electric  Co.  vs.  Continental  Fibre  Co.— United 
^^  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  February 
13,  1919. 

Infringement  of  Patent  No.  1,061,770.  Miller  made  a  gear 
or  cog-wheel  of  highly  compressed  cotton,  held  under  com- 
pression by  metallic  end  plates  secured  by  rivets  passing  through 
the  cotton.  Defendant  makes  disks  of  cotton  duck  impregnated 
with  bakelite,  60  per  cent  duck  and  40  per  cent  bakelite,  which 
can  be  cut  into  gears.  Held  that,  when  used  for  gears,  it  vio- 
lated Miller's  Patent.  ("The  Official  Gazette,"  United  States 
Patent  Office,  November  4,  1919.)  ("Federal  Reporter,"  Vol- 
ume 256,  page  660.) 

High  Court  of  Justice — Chancery  Division.  Before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Sargant.     November    13,   1919. 

In  the  matter  of  Muir's  Patent.  Petition  for  extension.  This 
is  a  device  for  absorbing  the  shock  to  a  vehicle  from  striking 
the  road,  by  means  of  arranging  a  vacant  space  around  the 
hub,  which  is  partly  filled  with  balls  or  rollers  or  other  forms 
of  wood  or  metal.  The  hub  may  be  cushioned  with  rubber  or 
other  resilient  substance.  The  invention  may  do  away  with 
the  need  for  pneumatic  tires  and  is  now  employed  on  motor 
omnibuses,  motor  trucks  and  on  heavy  cars,  so  that  solid  rubber 
tires  may  be  fitted  instead  of  pneumatic  tires.  The  Court  ex- 
tended the  patent  for  seven  years.  ("Supplement,  The  Illus- 
trated Official  Journal  [Patents],"  London,  England,  December 
17,  1919.) 

In  re  Mutu.ai.  Motors  Co.  Petition  of  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co. — District  Court,  Eastern  Division  of  Michigan,  Southern 
District,  July  22,  1919. 


mmmmm 


54,255      54,262 


54,276   54,286    54,287 


1 


m 


7    years.      H.    G. 


Chester,  W.  Va 
Tire.      Patented    December    30,    1919. 
Egbert,   Dayton,   O. 

THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

Tire   tread.     Patented   November   25,   1919.      The   Gregory   Tir 

&   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,   Vancouver,   B.    C. 
Clamp   for   windshield   wings.      J.    "      '     ' 

trading  as  Royal  Simplex  Win 


CHEMISTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  RUBBER  WORK. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the  War  Department  has 
■established  an  employment  bureau  under  the  charge  of  Major 
Frederick  M.  Crossett  as  director,  which  is  ready  to  supply 
skilled  chemists  to  any  business  that  requires  their  services. 

The  Government  employed  5,400  chemists  during  the  war, 
who  could  not  hope  to  obtain  honors  or  distinction  for  their 
work.  Many  of  these  are  unable  to  go  back  to  the  work  they 
did  before,  owing  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  director  has 
a  list  of  chemists  who  can  be  used  in  the  rubber  industries. 


,290  54,306  54.318  54.329  54,330  54,345  54.348 

On  the  Mutual  Motors  Co.  becoming  bankrupt,  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  endeavored  to  regain  tires  and  other  rubber 
goods  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Mutual  Motors  Co., 
claiming  that  they  had  been  sold  on  consignment.  The  Court, 
Tuttle,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that  the  sale  was  absolute. 
Petition  not  granted.  ("Federal  Reporter,"  Volume  260,  page 
341.) 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED. 

Learn  only  the  units,  dollar,  meter,  liter,  gram — dollar,  the 
measure  of  value;  meter,  the  measure  of  length;  liter,  measure 
of  bulk ;  gram,  for  weight.  You  know  all  about  the  American 
dollar.  The  metric  units,  meter,  liter,  gram,  are  just  like  dol- 
Ijr,  divided  decimally  and  multiplied  decimally.  If  you  want  to 
compare  metric  units  with  present  units,  the  meter  is  10  per 
cent  more  than  the  yard ;  500  grams  is  about  10  per  cent  more 
than  the  pound  avoirdupois,  the  lifer  is  5  per  cent  less  than  the 
United  States  liquid  quart  (13  per  cent  less  than  the  British 
liquid  quart). 
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The  Spot  Crude  Rubber  Market   During   1919. 


As  WAS  ANNOUNCED  in  the  middle  of  December,  1918,  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  rubber  imports  were  removed  in  Janu- 
ary and  at  tlie  same  time  the  armistice  began  to  set  ocean 
transport  free  so  that  a  decline  in  prices  was  to  be  looked  for 
with  the  increase  in  supply.  During  January,  first  latex  crepe 
dropped  gradually  from  58  cents  on  January  7  to  52  cents  on 
January  27  and  ribbed  smoked  sheet  dropped  with  it  from  56 
cents  to  50  cents,  while  the  price  of  upriver  fine  went  from  64J4 
cents  down  to  58  cents. 

Early  in  February  large  orders  were  placed  by  manufacturers, 
the  demand  for  plantations  was  active  and  it  seemed  as  if  prices 
would  go  up  again.  The  spurt  was  followed  by  a  reaction  which 
sen;  the  price  down  steadily  not  only  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
but  until  the  middle  of  the 

64 
6? 
60 


summer,     when,     aided     by 
large    arrivals,    the    bottom 
price  of  the  year,  40  cents, 
was  reached.     On  February 
4   first    latex   crepe   was   58 
cents  again,  as  was  upriver 
fine ;    on    February    27    the    5 
prices  were  55  cents  for  first    i_ 
latex  crepe  and  58  cents  for    o- __ 
upriver  fine. 

During  March  the  market 
was  stagnant,  there  was  lit- 
tle demand  from  buyers,  and 
prices  continued  to  go  down. 
The  Para  rubbers  reached 
the  level  of  between  55  and 
56  cents,  at  which  upriver 
fine  remained  for  several  m( 


Fluctuations  of  Upriver  Fine,  First  Latex  Crepe  and  Smoked 
Sheet  Ribbed  Spot  Rubber  During  1919. 


iths,  further  decline  being  checked 
partly  by  the  holding  back  of  rubber  exports  by  Brazilian  finan- 
cial institutions.  First  latex  crepe  which  was  55  cents  on  March 
4  sold  for  51^<  cents  on  March  28  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  kept 
at  one  cent  below  the  latex  price. 

In  April  the  market  continued  dull,  plantation  grades  declined 
steadily  owing  to  heavy  arrivals  and  little  demand.  On  April  4 
first  latex  crepe  sold  for  49  cents.-  In  the  middle  of  the  month 
there  was  a  little  animation  which  sent  the  price  up  to  SO  cents, 
but  by  April  29  it  was  down  again  to  48  cents.  Some  demand  for 
Para  kept  the  price  of  upriver  fine  at  56  cents. 

May  again  was  dull  for  crude  rubber,  though  the  price  of  plan- 
tations kept  steady  owing  to  oversupply.  On  May  3,  first  latex 
crepe  was  at  47  cents;  it  rose  to  a  cent  above,  sank  to  half  a  cent 
lower,  and  by  May  28  was  at  47  cents  again.  Upriver  fine  sell- 
ing for  56  cents  at  the  beginning  of  May,  rose  to  58  cents  and 
dropped  again  to  56!4  cents  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  same  story  of  dull  markets  is  true  for  June,  e.xcept  that 
the  price  of  plantations  dropped  sharply;  on  June  7  first  latex 
crepe  sold  at  44  cents,  by  June  28  it  was  selling  at  40  to  41  cents. 
The  Para  prices  were  kept  steady,  upriver  fine  staying  at  56  to 
56M-  cents  in  New  York,  while  66  cents  was  asked  for  it  in  Para. 

In  July  the  bottom  was  reached  for  plantation  rubber,  arrivals 
were  heavy,  manufacturers  would  not  buy  and  holders  would 
not  sell  at  the  prevailing  prices,  as  they  expected  Germany  to 
but  heavily,  so  first  latex  crepe  reached  40  cents  and  ribbed  smoked 
sheets  38;  2  cents ;  by  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  prices  had 
started  on  the  upward  course  in  which  they  were  to  continue 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  July  1  latex  crepe  sold  for  42}^ 
cents,  July  31  it  had  returned  to  42  cents.  Upriver  fine  sank  also 
a  little  with  the  plantation  rubbers,  selling  for  a  time  at  54^^ 
cents;  July  1  it  was  at  55  cents  and  also  on  July  31. 

During  August  the  market  improved  slowly,  but  steadily;  manu- 


facturers began  to  buy  and  prices  were  firm,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  rubber  on  hand.  August  1  first  latex  crepe  sold  for 
41 J4  cents;  August  25  it  sold  for  45^  cents.  The  Para  market 
was  quiet  with  upriver  fine  at  S4J4  cents  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  month. 

With  September  a  remarkable  advance  began  in  plantations, 
which  with  some  breaks,  continued  to  the  end  of  1920.  Manu- 
facturers of  tires  and  of  all  rubber  goods  bought  heavily  and 
seemed  ready  to  pay  any  price  for  the  rubber  they  wanted.  While 
there  was  speculation,  the  demand  came  from  consumers.  First 
latex  crepe  at  45;/2  cents  on  August  30  sold  for  5) '.2  in  the  first 
week  and  52'/<  in  the  second  week  of  Septembe'  and  was  selling 
for  50^  on  September  29.  The  Brazil  market  was  quiet  and  in- 
active, with  upriver  fine  at 
55  cents  on  September  6 
and  at  54  cents  on  Septem- 
ber 29. 

Throughout  October  the 
market  continued  firm  with 
increasing  demand  from  the 
factories  for  plantation, 
while  the  Brazilian  market 
was  practically  dead.  Dur- 
ing the  month  the  prices  of 
^^  "  both  latex  crepe  and  smoked 
sheets  rose  above  that  of 
upriver  fine.  October  3  the 
price  of  first  latex  crepe 
was  SO  cents,  on  October  31 
it  was  54  cents ;  at  the  same 
date  ribbed  smoked  sheets 
Upriver  fine  was  quoted  at  54  cents  on  October  3 


were  53  cents 

and  at  S3  cents  on  October  31. 

The  rise  in  plantations  continued  till  the  middle  of  November, 
when  there  came  a  temporary  drop.  The  demand  of  the  manu- 
facturers fell  off  and  prices  were  affected  also  by  the  drop  in 
sterling  exchange.  First  latex  crepe  at  54  cents  on  November  1 
rose  to  55  cents  the  ne.xt  week  and  then  dropped,  standing  at 
52y2  cents  on  November  27.  There  was  a  like  drop  in  Para,  up- 
river  fine  selling  at  S3,'-4  cents  November  1  and  at  51  cents  No- 
vember 27. 

The  crude  rubber  market  continued  steady  throughout  De- 
cember, taking  a  sudden  rise  for  plantations  in  the  last  week. 
The  steadiness  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  firm  handling  of 
the  Singapore  and  London  markets,  but  it  was  due  also  to  the 
continued  demand.  December  2  the  price  for  first  latex  crepe 
was  53  cents,  December  31  it  was  55  cents.  It  is  remarkable 
that  ribbed  smoked  sheets  sold  for  the  same  as  first  latex 
crepe,  52;/  to  53  cents  on  December  2,  and  55  cents  on  De- 
cember 31.  There  was  a  further  drop  in  Brazilian  rubber,  up- 
river  fine  selling  for  49  cents  on  December  2  and  31,  but  having 
sunk  to  4754  cents  in  the  interval. 

Upriver  fine,  which  sold  at  64'.i  cents  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  1919,  had  fallen  to  49  cents  on  December  31 ;  first  latex 
crepe  sold  at  58  cents  on  January  1,  and  at  55  cents  on  December 
31,  and  ribbed  smoked  sheets  at  56  cents  on  January  1,  and  55 
cents  on  December  31. 


Rubber  estates  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  have 
depended  heretofore  wholly  on  cheap  coolie  labor,  are  now  con- 
sidering the  use  of  agricultural  machinery,  such  as  tractors  and 
harvesters,  because  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  labor  and  a 
general  shortage  of  rice,  the  principal  food  throughout  the 
Far  East. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW    YORK. 

THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  M.^RKET,  after  declining  slightly  in  the  first 
week  of  January  remained  very  steady  throughout  the 
month,  falling  oR  a  little  at  the  close.  The  variations  were 
chiefly  speculative,  but  holders  maintained  their  prices,  declining 
to  concede  the  fraction  of  a  cent  asked  for  by  bidd_ers.  There 
is  a  large  stock  on  hand,  but  not  more  than  will  satisfy  the 
anticipated  demand.  Plantation  rubber  still  commands  a  higher 
price  than  the  best  grades  of  Brazilian. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  begin- 
ning and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the  following 
Quotations : 

Pl.\.niations.  January  2,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  SSJ4  cents, 
futures  55J4-SSJ4  cents;  January  26,  spot  52  cents,  futures  53- 
53^d  cents. 

January  2,  ribbed  smoked  sheets  55  cents,  futures  55-55j^  cents ; 
January  26,  spot  52  cents,  March-June  52J.4  cents,  July-December 
53':J  cents. 

January  2,  No.  1,  amber  crepe,  spot  S2J4-53  cents,  futures  53 
cents ;  January  .26,  spot  52  cents,  futures  52H  cents. 

January  2,  clear  thin  brown  crepe,  spot  49  cents,  futures 
49-49}^  cents ;  January  26,  spot  48  cents,  futures  48  cents. 

January  2,  \o.  1  roll  brown  crepe  42  cents  to  42^4  cents, 
futures  43  cents ;  January  26,  spot  42  cents,  futures  42  cents. 

South  American  Par.as  and  Caucho.  January  2,  spot  prices, 
upriver  fine  49><-50  cents,  islands  fine  48  cents,  upriver  coarse, 
37  cents,  islands  coarse  24  cents,  Cameta  coarse  23H-24  cents, 
caucho  ball  35-3554  cents.  January  26,  upriver  fine  47  cents, 
islands  fine  4S;4  cents,  upriver  coarse  M'/i  cents,  islands  coarse 
21  cents.  Cametn  coarse  23'"^  cents,  Caucho  ball  34  cents. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the   New   York  spot  quotations,   for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  January  26,  the  current  date : 

February  1,  January  1,  January  26, 

1919.  1920.  1920. 
FLAHIAIION   HEVEA— 

First   latex   crepe $0.51  ^^@  $0.55  @  $0.52"4@ 

Amber   crepe    No.    1 49  @  .53  @  .52  @ 

Amber   crepe   No.    2 48  @  .52  @  .51  @ 

Amber    crepe    No.    3 4?  @  .51  @  .50  (g 

Amber  crepe   No.    4 46  @  .49  @  .48  @ 

Brown    crepe,    thick    .-.nd 

thin   clean    46  @  .49  @  .48  @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin   speckv       .40  @  .45  @  .46  @ 

Brown     crepe,     rolled 33  @  A3'A@  .42  @ 

Smoked       sheet.       ribbed. 

standard    quality 50  @  .55  @  .52  @ 

Smoked       sheets,       plain, 

standard    quality 49  (ffi  .50  @  .51  @ 

Unsmoked  sheet,  standard 

quality    48  fSi  .48  @  .48  @ 

Colombo   scrap  No.    1 35  @  .38  @  .37  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 33  %  .36  @  .35  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    ".36  &  .49     @  .56         .46  @     .47 

Assam    onions    *.44  @  @  .46  (ffi     .48 

Penang  block  scra]> 37  @  .3Syi@  .38  @ 

pontianak — 

Banjerraassin      . .  .  ; 13^@  .13  @  .13  @ 

Palembang    16     @  .14  @  @ 

Pressed    block     21      @  .24  @  .27  (ffi 

Sarawak    12     @  .12  @  .11  @ 

B0T7TH  AMEBICAN— 
PARAS — 

Upriver    fine    SS'A®  .50     &  .47     O 

Upriver  medium 53     @ 

Upriver  coarse i4'A@ 

Upriver    weak,    fine 45     @ 

Islands,  fine 49     @i     .50 

Islands,  medium    @ 

Islands,  coarse   43     @     .44 

Cameta,    coarse     22'A<^ 

Madeira,    fine    @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine *.55     @ 

Peruvian    fine    *.56     @ 

Tapajos   fine    *.55     @ 

CAUCHO — 

Lower  caucho  ball 32     (3) 

Upper  caucho  ball 34     @ 


&> 
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.37 
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.52 
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.47 

& 

.52 

.47 

0 

.46 

@ 

SOUTH    AMEKICAN— 
MA.MCOBAS^ 

1919.' 

Ccara    negro    lieads....  @ 

Ceara   scrap    @ 

Manicoba  (30%  guaran- 
tee)     40  @ 

-Mangabeira    thin    sheet.         38  (a 
CENTRALS— 

I'oriiUo    scrap    36  @ 

Ksmeralda    sausage 36  @ 

Central    scrap    36  @ 

Central   scrap  and   strip.  .        .33  @ 

Central  wet  sheet 24  @ 

Guayule   (207o   guarantee)        .33  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried        .46  @ 

AFSICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime 25  @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,28%        .32  @ 

Benguela,   No.   2,   Z2'A% .        ..TO  C<v 

tongo   prime,  black  upper        46  @ 

Congo   prime,    red   upper.         46  @ 

Kassai    black    ■  ffi, 

Rio    Nunez    ball '.SS  @ 

Rio     Nunez     sheets     and 

strings      •.55  (§, 

Conakry    niggers    ♦.55  @ 

.Massai   s.iects  and  strings     *.55  @ 

GUTTA  PEHCHA— 

Gutta    Siak    24  ^      .25 

Red    Macassar    2.90  (g    3.00 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad,    Bolivar..        .72  @ 

Colombia     60  ^ 

Panama     56  C(i 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

The  market  for  reclaimed  rubber  during  January  e.xhibited 
the  renewal  of  active  demand  on  the  part  of  users  of  this  product 
to  a  gratifying  extent.  In  all  lines  prices  are  firm  at  advances 
over  quotations  of  a  month  ago,  except  in  the  case  of  white 
reclaim,  which  remains  steady. 

The  demand  may  be  described  as  active  for  near  by  deliveries. 
Future  commitments  are  not  markedly  in  evidence  at  the  present 
time. 

NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 
January   26.   1920. 
Prices  subject  to   change  without  notice. 
Standard   reclaims: 

Floating     J0.30     @$0.35 

Mechanical    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.      '.12'A@     [uA 

§^d     23      @     .24 

Shoe     16     @     .16J4 

Tires,  auto    16     @     .17 

^^■u■.     '■'""^    1^      @     ■''' 

^^""e     22     (5)     .25 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 
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.03 
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.82 
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1920.*                           1919.  1918. 
Allocated  and  Free, 

tirst    latex    cripe....   $0.5S'4@  .53       $0.58     @  .52  $0.59     @  .52J4 

Smoked    sheet    ribbed       .55      @  .53            .56     @  .51  .58      @  .50 

Upriver    fine 50     @  A9'A       .61      @  .58J4  .63     @  .57 

Upriver  coarse 37     @  .35^       .36     @  .34  .42     @  .37 

Islands   fine 48     @  .46            .54     @  .49  .51      @  .47 

Islands    coarse 24     @  .22'A       .36     @  .22;^  .26>A@  .2454 

'-'^meta.     24     @  .23-4        .25      @  .23  .26'A@  .24^4 

'Figured   only  to  January  27,   1920. 

THE   MARKET  FOR   COMMERCIAL   PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  .-\lbert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street,  New  York  City,  advises 
as  follows: 

"During  January  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  paper,  mostly 
from  out-of-town  banks,  and  early  in  the  month  rates  were  about  6  per 
cent  for  the  best  rubber  names,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  buyers 
wanted  6]y^  per  cent  and  6A  per  cent  on  almost  everything.  It  looks 
as  though   rates  will   rule  very  firm   for  some   time  yet." 

ANTWERP   RUBBER   MARKET. 

GRISAR  &  CO.,   Antwerp,   report    [December  24,    1919]: 

The    market    remained    quiet    during    the    past    week    and    we    close    wita 

nearly   the   same    quotations.      The    stock    in    Antwerp   was   about   837    tons. 

Business  in  futures  is  stead^•  with   no  noticeable  change.     Prices  at  closing 

were  from   10.60  to  10.55  francs. 
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SINGAPORE  WEEKLY   RUBBER  REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  S:   CO..   LIMITED.   Singapore,   report    [December   4.    1919] 

In  sympathy  with  London  and  New  York,  there  was  a  good  demand 
all  grades  at  slightly  higher  values  than  last  week  at  the  auctions  \vh 
opened  Wednesday.  Fine  j>ale  crepe  sold  at  up  to  99^^  cents  or  3  ce 
better  tjan  last  auction.  Ribber  smoked  sheet  realized  up  to  $1  per 
(seven  lots  sold  at  $1.01  and  six  lots  at  $1.00J4)  or  2J4 
than  last  week's  price. 

The  lower  grades  were  readily  taken  up  at  2/4J4  cents  above  last  wee 
figures. 

■"         '  ■  atalogd  1.077  tons  were  offered  and  770  tons  sold. 


^J^ 


the 


In  .Singapore, 
per  Pound. ^ 

Sheet,    fine   ribbed   smoked 96c     @   100c 

Sheet,  good  ribbed  smoked 90       @     9S'A 

Crepe,  fine  pale 95^ira.     99J^ 

Crepe,    good    pnle 88        @     95 

■Quoted  in  S.    S.  currency— $1   equals  $0,567. 


Sterling  equivale 


terling 
perP, 


2/  SH  @  2/  6K- 

2/  3H  @  2/  5!4 

2/  sa  @  2/  eVs 

2/  3^  @  2/  5H 


BATAVIA  RUBBER  MARKET. 

HERMANS,   MARSMAN   &   CO.,  Batavia,   report    [October   16-November 
5.   1919]: 
The  market  opened  weak,  with  small  demand  for  prime  smoked  sheets  at 
[.34  guilders  for  spot  and  1.36  for  forward  delivery.     During  the  first  week 


of  November  the  market  improved  considerably 
as  1.41-1.46  guilders  for  prime  smoked  sheets 
market  closed  weaker,  with  quotations  of  3  c( 
was  shown   to  off-qualities  and  low 


nd  prices 
nd   first   1 

The  quotati( 

Per  "^-kilo.' 

Guilders. 

1.43 


U.  S.  Currency. 

$0,572 
0.572 


pounds)    in  Dutch  Indian  guilders   ($0.40). 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBI 

An    official    report    from    Singapore    states    tha 
rubber    from    Straits    Settlements    ports    in    the 
13,426    tons   as   against   8,338   tons    in    October    ; 
responding    month    last   year.      The    total    export 
current    year    amounted    to     131.716    tons,    com] 
1918  and  66,589  tons  in   1917.     Comparative  sta 
1917. 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS   AND    CAUCHO   AT    NEW    YORK. 

Pounds. 


Fini 


December  25.  B 
Meyer  &  Brown,  I 
H.    .\.    Astl. 


Medium.  Coarse. 
Portfield,  from  Par.i 


Co. 


.T.vNUARY  5.     By  the  S.  S. 

General    Rubber    Co 

H.   A.  Astlett  Sr  Co 

Raw    Products   Co 

A.    Latham   &   Co 

Gaston,    Williams    &    Wig- 


25,970 
Denis,  i 
42,148 
25,970 
12,593 
24.672 


3,598  14,392 60,138 

13,100       I,7O0   40,820 

9,766  33,924   56,283 

6,939  21,845   53,456 


Poel  &  Kelly 

G.  Arasinck  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Cowdrey   &   Co 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc.. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. 
H.    A.    Astlett   &   Co... 


32,382          771     34,838  67,991 

29,041  29,041 

21,331   4,883   2,570  28.784 

5,140    771    257  6.168 

55,125    55.125 

36,680   62,240  4,480  103.400 

42,720   52,130   94.850 

10,000     16,000  26.000 

Dade  County,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 


12,316   11,220       2,640  26.176 

220,460   37,036   257,496 

126,200   131,500     25,350   283,050 

29,040    29,040 


TA^•u.^»Y  9.     By  the  S. 
G    Amsinck  &  Co     Inc 

S    Browning,  from  Para. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. . 

..       7,620   22,400 

William    Schall   &    Co... 

-.   228,494   27,684 

80,559   

Netiss?  Hessi4in&  ci:;::  :;:::    :;::;:: 

140,976 
30,020 
44,500 
336,737 
598,378 
336,292 


I'l.i 


Mixed      Total 
Fine.  Medium.  Coarse.  Caucho.  Rubber.  Pounds. 
Tanuarv   19.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  from  Cristobal. 

William    Schall  &   Co 1.768   1,768 

January  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Pohcarp,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 

■    ~  79,721  749     73,637     45,194   199,301 

91.744    24,544       2,476   118,764 

4,480   72,400     13,440   40,320 

203.280   246,260     27,100  476,640 

318,060   318,060 


Paul    Bertuch    . 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc . . . 

F.  R.   Henderson   &  Co. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Ilagemcyer  &   Brunn 


PLANTATIONS. 


Figured  180 


nds 


the  bale 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds 

December   19.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kcllv    Liverpool  New  Y.irk  43.1S< 

General    Ruhbcr    Co Liverpool  Nev;  York 

Rubber   Trading   Co Liverpool  New  York 

Various     Liverpool  New  York 

liy  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

■    Liverpool  New  York 

By  the   S.    S.   Rotterdam,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Rotterdam  New  York  16,920 

n    Rotterdam  New  York         407,340 

) Rotterdam  Watertown  15.230 

Inc Rotterdam  New  York         245.280 

Rotterdam  New  York  38,170 

S.  Clan  MacGilUvray,  at  New  York. 


Thorn 


Pablo  He 
.Toosten  &  Jans: 
Hood  Rubber  ( 
Meyer  &  Brown 


26,280 
2,240 
90,280 

210.240 


Decemder 

Hood    Rubbe 

Meyer   &   Br 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. 

Littlcjohn   &  Co.,  Inc 

■    "  &   Co 


By  the  S. 

Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Colombo 

December  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Nitoriai 

Hood    Rubber    Co London 

December  21.  By  the  S.  S.  Bolton 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Watertown 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Yoik 
It  Boston. 
Watertown 


Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. 
Rubber    Trading    Co.... 

Fred    Stern   &   Co 

F.  W.   Frost  &  Co 

RogersPyatt  Shellac   Co. 
T.  A.   Desmond  &  Co..  . 

Thornett    &    Fehr 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 

Chas.    T.    Wilson   &    Co., 


Johns: 


&  Co. 


The  Fisk   Rubber  Co.... 

Poel   &   Kelly 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 


Pcll   &    Dumont 

General    Rubber    Co. 
The     Goodyear     Tir< 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 


Inc 


Singapore 
Penang 
Singapore 
P-rt  Sw't'nh'm 
Singapore 
S.  S.  Orduna.  at  Ne 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 

Akron,  Ohio 
Watertown 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
York. 


11,200 
473,760 
274.000 
190,400 


38,880 
214,200 
67,500 
16.740 

60,660 
325,500 
,260,017 

112,680 
244,800 

410,400 
134,640 
111,060 
56,000 
100,800 
355,140 


DECE.MBER 

Poel  &   Kellv 

The  B.   F.   (Joodrich   Co 

W.  R.   Grace  &  Co 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

I"c Liverpool  New  Y'ork 

December  26.       By  the  S.  S.  Toyolwshi  Maru,  at  1 


Kobe 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc 
MilEui  &  Co.,  Limited.. 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co 
Pacific    Trading    Co.... 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

nous     Singapore 

December  26.     By  the  S.   S, 


New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 

;  New  York 

Chalmers, 


68.' 


Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc... 

Poel    &    Kelly 

R.    F.   Downing   &   Co... 
Henderson  &  Co.. 


Var 

December  2 

December  2 
Brandt's  Sons 
Barney   Bros.   &   Co 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


By  the  S. 


New  York 
New  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
S.  Louis  Luckcnbach, 

1    Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  1 5.480 

By  the  S.   S.  Adriatic,  at  New  York. 

Southampton     New  York  38  700 

Southampton     New  York         494.280 

Southampton     New  York  187,380 

By  the  S.  S.   Yctorofu  Maru.  at  New  Y'ork. 


183  600 

New  York. 

rk         375.000 

44.S20 

696,620 

52.020 

299.747 

3,910.833 

New  Yo 


Winter.  Ross  &  Co.... 
C.   T.   Trevanion   &   Co 

Smith   &    Schippers 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc. 


Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

S.   Lancastrian,  at  New  ' 

Antwerp  New  York 

S.   Beigic,  at  New  York. 

Liverpool  New  York 

Liveroool  New  York 
,    ---^  S.   S.  Bassam,  at  New  York. 

Co.,  Limited Lagos  New  Y'ork 


13.500 
76,320 
48,600 
14,580 


December   30.     By  tht 

irious    

By  the 


December  30 
General  Rubbei 
Various    

January  2.     By  th^ 


163,980 
210,240 


993,360 
339,063 


725.! 


36.360 
163.800 
58,320 

34.740 
Y'ork, 

75,onc 


220,760 


5,379,040 
15,480 


790.740 
247.240 
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PLANTATIONS.- 
Sliipment 


Shipped 


Poumis 


jANi-ARY  2.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Nieute  Amsterdam,  at  New  York. 

Poel  &  Kelly    ..'. Rotterdam  New  York  61,020 

Various    Rotterdam  New  York  324.830 

January  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Radja.  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber   Co T'jon    Priok      New  York  254,340 

Schilthuis  &  Co Batavia  New  York  „6I.20O 

Estabrooks  Co.,   Limited.  Batavia  New  York  203,940 

L.    Sutro   &   Co Soerabaya  New  York  34,020 

Foreign    Trade    Corp Soerabaya  N'=«'  York  ,M80 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  360,540 

Various    Penang  New  York  32.220 

Various    Batavia  New  York  456,660 

January  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Mesaha,  at  New  York. 

Cha.s.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  London  New  York  90,585 

Rubber  Trading   Co London  New  York  31.360 

Various    London  New  York  74,161 

jANOAi^v  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Bombay  Mam,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  67.000 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York      1,070,250 

January  5.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Bristol,  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &   Brown.    Tnc...  Colombo  New  York  622,062 

Chas  T.Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  124.600 

F    R    Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  152,000 

Various    Colombo  New  York  789,108 

January  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Albany,  at  New  York. 

Foreign  Trade  Bank.  Cp.  London  New  York  52,740 

Poel  &   Kelly    London  New  York  360.000 

T.    D     Downing  &   Co...  London  New  York  63,360 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  London  New  York  11.052 

F    R.  Henderson  &  Co..  London  New  York  16,518 

Rubber   Trading   Co London  New  York  52,640 

Various     London  New  York  505,150 

January  6.     By  the  S.  S.  An^lo  Chilean,  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers  Co.,    Inc Liverpool  New  York  115 

Poel    &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York  2,875 

F     R     Henderson    &    Co.  Liverpool  New  York  14.145 

Rubber    Trading    Co Liverpool  New  York  25,745 

J.XNUARV  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Madiocn,  at  New  York. 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co...  Soerabaya  New  York  69,120 

Joosten    &   Janssen Soerabaya  New  York  33,120 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  54,540 

L     Sutro   &   Co Soerabaya  New  York  74,700 

Java  -  Holland     American 

Trading    Co Soerabaya  New  York  9.00O 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Limited Soerabaya  New  York  12.600 

Various     Soerabaya  'New  York  390,600 

Various    Belawan  New  York  148.140 

\'arious     Asahan  New  York  44,280 

January  S.     By  the  S.   S.   Westerdyk.  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  72,148 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Rotterdam  New  York  66.166 

January  11.     By  the  War  President,  at  St.  John's. 

Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...  London  St.  John's.N.F.  11.260 

J.'NUARY  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Defianee,  at  New  York. 

T     D     Downing  &  Co...  London  New  York  128.i20 

Various London  New  York  134.820 

January  12.     By  the  S.  S.   Tregtisson,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  .\kron  94.320 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co..  .  Colombo  New  York  441,000 

Fruhling   &    Goshen    Colombo  New  York  62,100 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Colombo  New  York  265,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson   Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  125.600 

January  15.     By  the  S.  S-  Clan  Murdoek,  at  New  York. 

Various     Cochin  New  York  356,580 

January  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Yangts:e,  at  New  York. 

William  H.   Stiles Singapore  New  York  536,220 

Rubber   Tr.-.ding   Co Belawan  New  York  155,680 

W.    G.    Ryckman.    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  5,940 

Chas.  T.Wilson  Co..  Inc,  Singapore  New  York  179,750 
Pacific   Trading    Corp    ot 

America    Singapore  New  York  45,540 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co...  Singapore  New  York  510.250 

Aldens"  Successors,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  59.760 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  Akron  538,920 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  425,340 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Belawan  New  York  13,500 

Boston  Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable    Co Singapore  Dorchester  5.400 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Deli  New  York  77,760 

Edward    Maurer    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  216,000 

Poel  &   Kelly    Singapore  New  York  594,180 

L.  Littlejobn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York      1.476,620 

Fred   Stern   &    Co Singapore  New  York  671,940 

The  General   Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York  711,540 

The  General  Rubber  Co.  Bel.iwan  New  York  17.460 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New   York  203.400 

Wei=e    S;   Co Singapore  New  York  40.500 

Rubber      Importers,      and 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  421,480 

Thornett  &  Fe'.ir Singapore  New  York  145.800 


Totals. 
385,850 


,409,400 
196,106 


138.314 
11,260 


988,020 
356,580 


from;                        to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

Toosten   &   Janssen Singapore  New  York  38,700 

Irwin   Harrison   Crosfield  Belawan  New  York  57,960 

Robinson   &    Co Singapore  New  York  29,960 

M.  F.   Sargent  &  Co Singapore  New  York  51,040 

Mexican     Crude     Rubber 

Co Swettenham  New  York  58,500 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  403,200 

Various    Belauan  New  York  193,520 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  29,880 

Various     Tiluk  Anson  .\ew  York  5,680 

Various    P'rt  Dickson  New  York  51,120 

Various    Singapore  New  York  1,531,080     9,483,620 

January  17.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Colombo,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akron  137,880 

C.  T.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  318,020 

General    Rubber    Co Colombo  New  York  403,200 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  11,220 

Rubber  Trading   Co Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Various    Colombo  New  York  543,420     1,436,140 

jANU.'iRV   19.     By  the  S.  S.   Winifredian,  at  Boston. 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  5,122             5,122 

Januak/y    22.      By   the    S.    S.    Worcester,  at  New   York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co London  Watertown  130,500         130,500 

January  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Cedric,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York  25,920 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  41,146 

Various     Liverpool  New  York  107.460         174,526 

January  23.     By  the   S.  S.  Noordam,  at  New   York. 

Poel    &   Kellv Rotterdam  New  York  155,520 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  177,251 

Various     Rotterdam  New  York  142.069        474,840 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Manhattan,  at  New  York. 

Rubber   Trading   Co London  New  York  34,160 

T.    D.    Downing  &   Co...  London  New  York  108,360 

Aja-x    Rubber    Co.,    Inc..  London  New  York  180 

Donner    &    Co London  New  York  29,120 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  London  New  York  22,423 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York  55,563 

Various     London  New  York  932.704     1,182,510 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Glensanda,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  London  New  York  112,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,   Inc.  London  New  York  241,939 

Rubber   Trading   Co London  New  York  112,000 

Various     London  New  York  723,416     1,189.355 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Comeric,  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Colombo  New  York  210,560 

F.    R,    Henderson    &    Co  Colombo  New  York  341,202 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  Watertown  11,210        562,972 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Euri'loihus,  at  New  York. 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  156,000 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  20,160 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  48,600 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  224,000 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  173,700 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc Singapore  New  York  86,400 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  208,260 

East    Asiatic    Co Singapore  New  York  129,420 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  22,400 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  63,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  300,600 

Poel    &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  19,800 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  58,240 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Singapore  Akron  327.960 

Rubber     Importers'     & 

Dealers'   Co.,   Inc Singapore  New  York  131,400 

W.   T.   Sargent  &  Co Singapore  New  York  42,480 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..  Singapore  Akron  478,620 

A.   S.   Fox  &  Co Singapore  New  York  27,000 

W.  T.   Sargent  &  Co Singapore  New  York  42,480 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  79,200 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co.,  Penang  New  York  87,120 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Pt.  Swet'nh'm   New  York  150,000 

J.    T.    Tohnstone    &    Co., 

Inc." Deli  New  York  146,520 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Deli  New  York  12,060 

Thornett   &   Fehr Deli  New  York  20,160 

Fred.   Stern  &  Co Deli  New  York  89,820 

Wm.    Stokes   &   Co Deli  New  York  41,920 

L.  Littleiohn  Co.,  Inc...  Deli  New  York  1,800 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Deli  Chicopee  F.  60,480 

A.   C.   Fox  &  Co Pt.  Swet'nh'm   New  York  28,800 

Poel   &   Kelly Penang  New  York  114,480 

Pacific    Trading    Co Penang  New  York  25,200 

Various     Singapore  New  York  449,280 

Various     Deli  New  York  43,200 

Various    Zamboanga  New  York  21.600     3,932,160 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S  .Kanagawa  Mam,  at  New  York. 
Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  96,000 

W.   Reid  Williams,  Inc..  Colombo  New  York  75,000 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  44,800 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York  128„100 

Meyer   &   Brown,   Inc...  Colombo  New  York  405,400        749,300 
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BALATA. 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:                       to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

December  IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Mayaro,  at  New  York. 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.       Cristobal             New  York  23,400 

K.   J.    Dick,    Ltd Cristobal            Passaic  214,650 

Southern    Sales    Corp...       Cristobal            New  York  86,850 
South  &  Central  America 

Commercial    Co    Cristobal            New  York  46,650 

-American   Trading  Co...       Cristobal            New  York  16,500 
General    Export    &    Com- 
mercial Co Cristobal            New  York  14,100        402,150 

December  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Atenas,  at  New  York. 

H.    Marne  &   Co Cartagena          New  York  1,350            1,350 

December  ly.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Wellman,   Peck  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  4,050 

Hcilbron.  Wolff  &  Co...       Cristobal            New  York  1,050 

Ultramares   Corp Cristobal            New  York  1,140            6,240 

December  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Mohican,  at  New  York 

Ultramares   Corp Port  Columbia  New  York  5,700             5,700 

December  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Fort  Gaines,  at  New  York. 

.American    Trading    Co..       Cristobal            New  York  3,750             3,750 

December  24      Bv  the  S.  S.  Genera:  G.  W.  Goethals,  at  New  York. 

Ultramares    Corp.    .' Cristobal              New  York  4,250             4,250 

December  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Orduna,  at  New  York. 

Earle  Bros Liveroool            New  York  16,000          16,000 

December  25.     By  the  S.   S.  Ancon,  at  New  York. 

Fidanque  Bros.  &  Sons..       Cristobal             New  York  1,850 

Hollingshurst  &   Co Cristobal            New  York  1,350             3,200 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Commewijne.  at  New  York. 

Arkell    &    Douglas Paramaribo         New  York  3,360             3,360 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Francis,  at  New  York. 

R.  del  Castello  &  Co....        Cartagena          New  York  5,250            5,250 

December  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval,  at  New  York. 

South   &    Central    Ameri-       British  W.  I.    Ciudad  ,     „ 

can    Commercial    Co...                                   Bolivar  11,400          11,400 

December  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Adriatic,  at  New  York. 

Various     Southampton      New  York  1,950             1,950 

December  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Thelma,  at  New  York.  ^      ^ 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc.       Cartegena           New  York  6,300            6,300 

jANu.\RY  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  3,000 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal            New  York  6,900 

H.  Wolff  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  900          10,800 

January  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Cristobal,  at  New  York. 

Isaac  Brandon  &  Bros...        Cristobal        .      New  York  2,550 

P.   Nephews  Co Cristobal             New  York  900             3,450 

January  19.     By  the  S,  S.   Gen.   IV.  C.  Gorgas,  at  New  York. 

H.    Marquardt    &    Co....        Cristobal              New  York  13,500 

Chas.  E.   Griffin Cristobal             New  York  1,350          14.850 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Parima.  at  New  York. 

Middleton   &   Co Georgetown       New  York  87,000          87,000 

CENTEAXS. 

December  19.     By  the  S.   S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

W    R.   Grace   &   Co Cristobal            New  York  4,050 

A.    M.    Capen's   Sons Cristobal            New  York  3,750 

Dormales    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  1,170 

Mecke    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  6,750 

Willman.  Peck  &  Co....        Cristobal            New  York  1,350 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal             New  York  300           17,3/0 

December  24.     By  the  S.  S.  G.  W.  Goethals.  at  New  York. 

Holtrans  Co.,  Inc Cristobal            New  York  IS.OOO 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  6,000          21,000 

December  25.     By  the  S.   S.  Ancon.  at  New  York. 

L.    Turnure    &    Co Cristobal             New  York  3,900 

American    Trading    Co..        Cristobal            New  York  6.00? 

G    Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal             New  York  10,800 

Neuss.  Hesslein  &  Co...        Cristobal             New  York  5,100 

Parmelee   &    Co Cristobal             New  York  5,850 

Sembrada    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  33,300 

A.    M.    Capen's   Sons Cristobal             New  York  3,900 

Isaac   Brandon   &   Bros..       Cristobal            New  York  1,050 

Pablo    Calvet    &    Co Cristobal              New  York  30,000 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  3,750 

Andean    Trading    Co....       Cristobal            New  York  12,450 

Various    Cristobal             New  York  33,450         149,550 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Carrillo,  at  New  York. 

Ultramares   Corp Cartagena           New  York  6,300             6,300 

December  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval.  at  New  York. 

Middleton    &   Co Trinidad              New  York  13,706           13,706 

December  29.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Ti-ivcs.  at  New  York. 

Isaac    Brandon    &   Bros..        Costa  Rica         New  York  600 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  6,300 

T.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  1,500 

William   E.   Peck  &  Co..        Cristobal             New  York  3,900 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal             New  York  5,250 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc. .        Cristobal            New  York  38,100          55,650 

January  2.     By  t:ie  S.   S.   Colon,  from  Cristobol,  at  New  York. 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co.,  Inc.       Cristobal            New  York  736               736 

January  13      By  the  S.  S.  Vindal,  at  New  York, 

Ultramares   Corp Colombia            New  York  300 

Andean  Trading  Co Colombia            New  York  4,200            4,500 

January  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Aienas,  at  New  York. 

Andean  Trading  Co P'to  Colombia   New  York  1,800            1,800 

January  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Colombia    Overseas    Co..        Cristobal             New  York  31,800 

W.    R.   Grace   &  Co Cristobal            New  York  3,600 

Andean  Trading  Co Cristobal            New  York  2.850 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal            New  York  16,950 

Ultramares   Corp Cristobal            New  York  3,750 

Lawrence  Turnure  &  Co.       Cristobal            New  York  1,500 

J.   S.   Sembrada  &  Co...       Cristobal            New  York  9,300 

O.   Gordon   Co Cristobal            New  York  17,250 

Gravenhorst    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  3,450 

Various    Cristobal            New  York  9,000          99,450 

January  19.     By  the  S.  S.  W.  C    Gorgas.  at  New  York. 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Cristobal             New  York  9,300 


Shipment  Shipped 
from:  to:  Pounds.       Totals. 
Central    &    South    Ameri- 
can Trading  Co Cristobal  New  York  900 

Various    Cristobal  New  York  150  10,350 

January  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Lake  Weir,  at  New  York. 

Various    Puerto  Barrios  New  York  1,650  1.650 

AFBICANS. 

December  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Carmania,  at  New  York. 

Poel  &   Kelly Shipment  Shipped 

Rubber  Trading  Co from:  to:  Pounds.     Totals. 

Alden's  Successors.  Inc. .       Liverpool  New  York  22,020 

December  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Canada,  at  New  York. 
Various    Liverpool  New  York  13,440 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Londonier.  at  New  York. 

H.   Phillips    Liverpool  New  York  58,182  93.642 

Rubber  Tr.ading  Co Marseilles  New  York  683,500        683,500 

December  30.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Pesaro.  at  New  York. 
R.   T.   Downing  &  Co....        Antwerp  New  York  12,320 

December  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Lancastrian,  at  New  York. 
Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....        Antwerp  N\-w  York  40.320  52.640 

Rubber  Trading  Co Genoa  New  York  1,150  1,150 

January  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Anglo  Chilian,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Liverpool  Akron  16,020 

Rubber  Importers'  &  Deal- 
ers  Co.,    Inc Liverpool  New  York  12,420 

Thornett  &  Fehr Liverpool  New  York  11.340  39,780 

January  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Dallas,  at  New  York. 
Various    Marseilles  New  York  329.992        329,992 

January  17.     By  t:ie  S.  S.  Yangtze,  at  New  York. 
Edward  Boustead  &  Co.  .        Singapore  New  York  15,840  15,840 

January  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Pipeston  County,  at  New  York. 
Various     Brest  New  York  85,675  85.675 

FONIIAIfAS, 

December  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore  New  York  57,300 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  13,800 

United  Malaysian  Co Singapore  New  York         369,600        440,700 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Toyahoski  Maru,  at  New  York. 
Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaisha.       Singapore  New  York  36.000 

Various Singapore  New  Y'ork  40,500  76.500 

January  17.     By  the  S.  S.   Yangtsce,  at  Neiw  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber  

Co Singapore  New  York  442,800 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  S^™  York  6,000 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.        Singapore  New  York  11,400 

J.    T     Johnstone    &    Co  New  York  11,400 

Dunbkr  &  Ci  ...       Singapore  New  York  22,800 

Var"ous       .::'.: ::;:...;        Singapore  New  York  45.600         540,000 

Janu.\ry"26      By  the  S.   S.  Euryiochus,  at  New  York. 
New  York  40.200  Singapore  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 

Nev.' York  90,600  Singapore  United  Malaysian  Co 

New  York  8,700        139,500        Singapore  Various 

GUTTAPERCHA. 

Tanihrv  2       Bv  the  S.   S.  Bas.mm,  at  New  York. 
Nieer   Co  ..  Lagos  New  York  13,200  13,200 

"    T^NUAKlY  26'      Bv  the  S.   S.  Euryiochus,  at  New  York. 
Various      ......    ....f      Ft  SW't'nh'm     New  York  1.500  1.500 

GUTTAB. 

December  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton  Ca.Me   at  New  York 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  128.1O0        __,^ 

United  Malaysian  Co....        Singapore  New  York  96,000        2^4,100 

MANICOBA  (Ceara). 

December   19       By   the   S.   S.  Lancaster  Castle,  at  New  York. 
Faria,    Bosta  &'Co.!....        Buenos  Aires    New  York  1,760  1,760 

December  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Francis,  at  New  York. 
Various Ceara  New  York  62/ .000        627,000 

December '29.'    By  the  S.S.  r<i/>o/«,  at  New  York. 
J.   H.    Rossbach   Bros....        Rio  de  Janeiro   New  V  ork  14.960  14,960 

JANUARY  25      Bv  the  S.  S.  Jtistin,  at  New  York. 
F.   R.Henderson  &  Co..        Ceara New  York  23.383  23,.1S3 

CRUDE   RUBBER   ARRIVALS   AT   PACIFIC   PORTS   AS   REPORTED. 

PLANTATIONS. 

December  27.     By  the  S.  S.   West  llarllanJ. 
F.    R.    Henderson    & 

Co,    Inc Singapore       Portland       New\ork       56,000 

'^'co     Tnc  ^'''^°"  .  .^   Singapore      Portland  New  York  190,750 

Rrlbber  Trading  Co..    Singapore       Portland  New  York      33,600      280,350 

December  29.     By  the  S.   S.  Korea  Maru. 

^'C?'    lic"*^"'""..*   Singapore      San  Fran.  New  York  1,551,896 

Rubber  Trading'  Co..    Singapore      San  Fran.  New  York  22,400  1,574,296 

December  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Venecuela. 

F.    R.    Henderson    &                          t-      ,-  xt       x-    1  i/:-)-i-,       ko  i-j 

Co.,    Inc Singapore      San  Fran.  New  York  162,254      162,2^4 

January  1.      By  the  S.  S.   Tyndareus. 

^''Co^'    l"r^"!°"..*  Singapore      Seattle  New  York  641,077      180,000 

^"co'.,   Tnc."^.'!".".. Singapore      Seattle  New  York  .^  ^^^  697,007 

Rubber  Tradinff  Co..      Singapore      Seattle         New  York  36,000 

January  IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Empress  of  Russia.  ,  „  „„„  ,.-^n^y, 

U.S.   Rubber  Co....   Honkong      Vancouver     New  York  342,000  342,000 
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EXPORTS    OF    INDIA    RUBBER   MANUFACTURES   A 
UNITED   STATES   BY   COUNTRIES   DUR 


ND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM 
ING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1919. 


ExPORTfD    jr.— 

Beltins 
Hose  ami 

"168 
84 

""3i2 

""264 
672 

"2;657 
3,557 

'9,i69 

96 

144 
6.249 

15,658 
72 

i 

"2;63i 

""223 
2,255 

V 

48 

48 
21,591 

Value. 

$560 
""i27 

"■"82i 

"2;666 

"4',36i 
$8,857 

$36',685 
17.762 

$48,712 

$259 
$259 

$3 

4',494 

""669 
$5,166 

$6 

$6 

$205 

$205 
$63,205 

Shu, 

Sundries 
Value. 

"$is6 

2,015 
"9;666 

"i]662 

92 

"544.5 
50 

""850 

"i;256 

6,121 

'9',684 

$36,025 

$342 

31 

29.883 

30 

467 

"i',696 

567 

105 

5,846 

76 

""2i7 

41 

53 

6,438 

ii 

9 

3,217 

$48,425 

$1,076 

"2',4i4 

'ill 
128 

""447 
679 
405 

$8,450 

$1,882 

74 

""246 

1,280 

425 

358 

"5;72i 

81 

$11,026 

$1,805 

i',333 

$3,267 

$262 
701 

ii 

$976 
$108,169 

$3,392 
122,493 
137,010 
23,367 
250,491 
561 
2,670 

''if, 

305,605 
44,871 
69,228 
27.196 

'Mn 

41,880 
19,883 
119,081 

48 

$1,325,151 

""669 
33,789 
962 
3.387 
2,064 
4,626 
11,675 
1,184 
78,365 

"i'.3b9 
1.281 
9,042 
81245 
4.059 

122,346 

6,223 
6,134 
12,899 

$310,092 

$132,114 
1.916 
60.575 
14,221 
3,338 
3.480 
4,647 

'i9'.675 
51,464 
16.714 

$307,946 

$11,776 

3',049 
52,280 
92:444 
43,495 

""599 

15,547 

400 

1,551 

"2^826 

$223,967 

$98,904 

""iii 

57,832 
$220,684 

$27,461 

176 
4.380 

""634 

$51,118 

$2,438,958 

All 

"3",266 

18 

'4i',687 

2,019 

711 

'i  4,66b 

$63,605 

$36 

4,504 
311 
294 
429 

"i:894 

382 

5,904 

8,573 

5 

""884 

$25,394 

$523 
252 
33 

51 

80 

$939 

$198 
""800 

$998 

$7,030 
638 

""iii 
"3462 

$10,985 
'$2765 

59 

$2,771 
$104,692 

Insulated 
Wire  and 

9,435 

"i,2bb 

228 

'iiieos 

17,698 

"A.'sbi 

3,271 
443 

■63;227 
$186,784 

iii^oii 

199 

Iff 
1,880 
4,173 

'36,668 

•i9;879 

1,223 

97 

23 

98,158 

35 

91 
638 

$170,434 

$25,804 
181 
40,764 
17,349 
6,750 
2.003 
193 

"51342 

4,935 

369 

$103,690 

$43,111 

""1-2 
216 

11.311 
""962 

$55,834 

$3,006 
1.015 

"7:256 
$11,299 

'$7:056 

""655 

$7,705 

$535,746 

All  Other 
Manufaclur 

"^^a^e"- 

2,205 

25,711 

257 

3,000 
14,316 

■21:774 

'ill 

315 
^'f3"o 

$314,529 

$317 

351 

260.783 

468 

741 

631 

1,039 

1,628 

22:804 

"2:67i 

2,017 
238 
561 
37,656 
69 
91 
109 
400 
1,633 

$335,570 

$11,974 

167 

23,728 

4,802 

1,474 

556 

39 

225 

"1:963 

?:^4fo 

$48,567 

$3,001 

""5i2 
4,155 
2,711 
3,786 

"  "489 
7,544 

"5:8i5 
122 
547 

$28,682 

$11,269 
9,089 

227 

'18:617 

$39,203 

"hsbe, 

$6,501 
$773,052 

cs 

Totals. 
Value. 
$3,392 

Eirope: 

'  '3,2i6 
170,663 
70,372 
24:006 

"iiooo 

16,680 

""381 
126.767 

ii;^i^ 

6,000 

211,786 

4,966 

189,449 

74,075 

919,305 

III 
5,480 

""376 
120 
50 

"3747 

3.^i 
408 

It 
1,327 
3,721 

180 

84 

20,995 

1,475 

'■"1 

2,080 

53 

""288 
""154 
$5,788 

n 

""436 

1 

"64,ub 

■"399 

1 

3,375 

68,353 

702 

1.154 

122 

152 

"4,942 

7,072 

_5.8^i 

"i;663 

6,860 
1.028.373 

Value.' 

■$2;6i4 

106,608 
59.380 
li:i65 

"i'.bbb 

12,665 

""245 

91,962 

2,345 

21,679 

4,001 

19 

138,979 

4,821 

157,721 

42,361 

$657,965 

$314 

478 

9,966 

""288 
213 
50 

"iiiis 
100 

3.330 
342 

r^ 
1.333 

'ill 

59 

$23,886 

'$1^642 

1,462 
16 

2,037 

70 

""465 
""i69 
$5,810 

$19 
""477 

'7i',698 

""873 

2 

1,744 

$74,215 

$806 

1,881 

225 

218 

"4^846 

$7,976 

$125 
4,006 

""860 

$4,991 

$774,843 

165,548 

te;:;:::::;;::;;;;;:;: 

.     $3,152 
2,71-1 
2.563 

:    '-^ 

1,211 

;  "iiioi 

1.881 
;    "3',952 

'.  i.i 

3,993 

%'.{tl 

302,983 

3,082 

10,075 
49,179 

Norway     

|°S1 ;•::;:::;::::; 

419.165 
164,409 
74,576 
55.062 

Russia    in    Europe 

4,801 
28,054 
291,808 

Swftzerland                     ■■ 

48,662 

Turkey  in  Europe 

".  'ki'.s'is 

177,604 

Totals,    Europe 

North  America: 
Bermuda 

.$104,582 

$29 

88 

.      49,394 

656 

2,870 

1,654 

.        1,824 

9,281 

.           282 

.      55,096 

'.    ""938 

89 

1,138 

::    '-r. 

..      64,490 
12 

$2,701,498 
$1,038 

1622 

Canarfa                              

431,435 

8,230 

5,162 

10.509 

29,219 

3,269 

202.171 

Miquelon.    Langley.   etc 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador... 
Barbados                              

532 
45,965 
1,804 

14,483 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other   British   West  Indies 

11.988 

6:213 

340.944 

417 

1.763 

.       1.301 

115 

..        1,811 

,.$193,087 

;:  ''m 

, .      33,029 
,  .      30,046 
690 
81 
16 
44 

8.752 

7.053 

Dominican    Republic    

Totals,  North  America, 
South  America: 

20.405 
$1,155,600 

$183,423 

BoHWa          ""'.:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

5.419 

B?azd 

162.675 

14,566 

6,264 

601 

366 

..        1,661 

180 

824 

.  .   $82,547 

..    $18,867 

103 

5 

4,764 

];    "3]4i8 

'.'.         '551 
.  .      47,241 

366 

28,893 

Y,"^'  

59.547 

Venlzuela '  ^ '  ^  '■ 

20.170 

Totals.  South  America 
Chin'a  *'.*.' 

$558,208 

$78,854 
177 

ffiir.r !"'.::::::;::::::: 

3,738 
61.655 

Straits   Settlements    

97.034 
63.240 

2.188 

2.533 

tea :::::: 

400 

Russia  in  Asia    

1,770 
38 

'233 

Turkey  'in'  Xsia [[[[Ill 

5,867 

Totals,  Asia 

Oceania: 
Australia     

..   $78,945 

. .    $17,598 

..      10,695 

..        1,200 

99 

$478,833 

$140,418 
85,581 

2,828 

French  Oceania                   

787 

Philippine   Islands    

Totals,  Oceania 

Africa: 

British  West  Africa    

British  South  Africa 

.  .      14,800 
.  .   $44,392 

107,780 
$337,812 

$28,002 

45.567 

British  East  Africa 

247 
183 

Frencft  Africa     ]".:'.'.'.'. 

1.500 
847 
675 

..   $11,162 

..$518,715 

5,880 

2,725 

Egypt   

Totals.   Africa    

Totals    

2,825 

$85,429 

$5,317,380 
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SHIPMEMTS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TEEHITORY. 


Boots  and  Shoes. 


DrUKKlsts' 
Rubber 

Value!^"' 


Belting 
Hose  and 
Packing. 

EXPOKTED  TO — 

Hawaii    $20,167 

Porto  Rico 5,408 

Totals $25,575  

(Compiled  by  Ike  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,  IVaskington,  D.  C.) 


Value. 

$138,314 

47,752 


Others. 
Value. 

$5,423 


[nsulattd      All  Other 
Vire  and  Manufactures 

Cables,      of  Rubber.     ToUls. 

Value.  Value.         Value. 

$15,895       $179,799 

17,044  70,617 


$32,939       $250,416 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1919  (BY  MONTHS). 

Manitoba 

and      Totals  Totals 

Plana-                   Afri-      Cen-     Guay-  Matto      for  for 

1919.                      tions.    Paras,      cans,      trals.      ule.  Grosso.    1919.  1918. 

Januarv    tons    4.906     2.141            2        114          72        ...       7,235  16.084 

February     14,079     2,701        489        100          87         ...     17,456  13.108 

March    23,680     3,808        337        211        187        ...     28,223  17.161 

April    24,678     2,794           90         144        330         110     28.146  13.4JS 

May     14.856        772        389          97        234        ...      16,348  16,288 

tune     13,645     1,706        264        263        390          51     16.319  24,124 

July     17,645        121           16          82        101         ...     17,965  16,092 

August     8,221     2,594        137          74          41         ...     11,067  10,421 

September     10,143     3,423        312          51          11          96     14.036  5,353 

October     25.483     2,590        508        108          25        174     28,888  9,509 

November   13.049     2,230        351          44        15,674  3,363 

December     21,885     2,178        445        13S          23            9     24,675  11,292 

Totals    ...192,270  27,058     3,340     1,423     1.551        442  226,032  156,220 
(.Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America.  Inc.) 


1  Months  Ended  July  31. 


RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY. 

IMPOSTS    OF   CRUDE   AND   MANDTACTURED    RUBBER. 
Seven  Months  Ended  July  31. 


UNMANnFACTUSED —  Quintals.' 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percba — 


jutta  pe 
and  reclaimed: 
Great    Britain. . .  . 
India    and    Ceylo 


4.279 
5,217 
17,949 


Belgian     Congo. 
Other  countries. 


2.620 

574 
22.425 


"inn^er   tubes    

Hose   

Other  forms   

Belting   

Rubber-coated    fabrics. — pieces 

Elastic  webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 

Manufactures   of  India    rubber 

and  gutta  percha,  n.  e.  s. ; 

From  cut   sheets    

Elastic  fabrics    

Tires  and  tubes: 

Great   Britain".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Switzerland  ".'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. 
British  India  and  Ceylon 

Dutch    East    Indies 

Straits    Settlements 

Ai'.stralia     

Argentina     

Brazil    

Other    countries 

Other  rubber   manufactures: 

To  France 

Great    Britain 

Spain     

Switzerland    

Egypt 

Brazil    ...!.'.' 

Uruguay 


Quintals.        Lire. 


7.800 
103,200 
71,500 
57,600 
45,600 
,632,000  , 
14,400 


111,800 
343,200 
227,700 
152,000 


Totals   

Rubber  scrap    

Manufactuhed— 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,   including  hard   rub- 


Tubes  : 

Hose     

Other  forms 


Rubber-coated  fabrics — pieces: 

For    carding    combs 

Other  forms   _. . 

Boots    and    shoes — pairs 

F.lastic  webbing   

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 


998,000 

lOO.lOO 

10.400 

91,000 

1,200 

501.200 

187.200 
4,500 
350.520 
310,800 
48,000 


UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS, 

November. 


rubber 


and 


Tires  and  tubes: 

From  France    

Great   Britain 

Other  countries 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

From  France    

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Other  countries.... 


1.4481 
443  l- 


126  I 


491  y    8.659,200 


'•^'^  I  11,911,500 


I 


Totals,  manufactured 12.324.820  

Totals,    imported 56,531.790  1 

EXPORTS   OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED   RUBBER 
Seven  Months  Ended  July  31. 


1918. 


Totals 

Rubber    scrap     

Manufacti'ded — 
India  rubber  and  guttf.  percha- 

Threads    

Sheets: 

Cut  sheets   

Elastic    fabric    

Other  kinds,   including  hare 
rubber    


1918. 

Pounds.  Value. 
Unmanuf.^ctured — 
Crude   rubber: 

Dutch"'i"ast    Indies ^^6.600  ^'••.^^ 

^^^S^'co^t""''^.'^^;:::::    ItTo  '411 

Other  African  countries....      244,900  18.512 

Brazil '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.I     'nd.'sbb  'l'o'7',246 

BrUish  India   250,700  31,527 

Straits    Settlements    and    de- 

pendencies,    -eluding    La-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Federated  "Malay  States....    1.68M00  20U28 

Ceylon  and  dependencies...    1,015.500  116,872 

Other   countries    856,500  101,589 

Totals    8.705,100  1,027,702 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..  8,720,000  1.028,225 

Gutta    rercha    1,244,100  236,534 

Boots  and   shoes.. dozen  pairs         2,612  ^t'lV 

Waterproo.^   clothing 6.561 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 85.528 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes •• 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 99 

Insulated    wire     -J_ 

-. 7^ T: '                   Totals,    manufactured 116,540 

EXPORTS. 
Unmanufactured — 

1.985            Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..      400.500  £15,228 

1.371  Manufactured—  . 

Boots  and   shoes.  .rfos<'ti   pairs          5,801  7,799 

3.356       1,342.400       Waterproofed   clothing    ^3,977 

2.640          152.640       Automobile  tires  and  tubes 83.906 

Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes 7,2/0 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 16.357 

263          710.1CO       Carriage   tires  and  tubes 13,561 

Insulated  wire ,,qI; 

28            67,200       Submarine  cables Z4.y J8 

12.            14,400       Other  rubber  manufactures ^ib.'iil 

19            28.500                    Totals     £348,302 


1919. 


'  Pounds. 

Value.  ' 

2,269.300 

IM 

724.000 
327,700 

£231,909 

lljJS 
82,517 
38,049 

4,270,100 
3,353,900 

514,335 
355.463 
314.032 
24.543 

1,068,700 

1.593.540 

i:612:738 

194,484 

19,074 

40.001 

3.955 

3.789 
2,598 

£26,535 

27,498 
296,195 
245,471 
23.410 
125,205 
22,598 
95,201 
50,399 
298,334 
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191S. 
Unmanufactured —  Pounds. 

Crude  rubber: 

To  Belgium    

France     1,492,900 

Italy     318,000 

Russia    

United   States    

Other   countries    208,300 

Totals      2,019,200 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber..        22,4G0 

Totals,    unmanufactured  2,041,600 

Gutta    percha    29,100 

Manufactured— 

Boots  and   shoes.. doc^n  pairs      

Waterproofed  clothing    

Automobile  tires  and  tubes 

Motorcycle    tires   and   tubes 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Totals    


1919. 


\'aluc.           Pounds.  Value. 

584.900  £61,856 

£167,740       1,755,900  183,108 

34,379          191,900  16,063 

5,600  420 

10,127,500  1,088,897 

25,858       2,629,900  284,706 

£227,977     15,295,700  £1,635,050 

900          220,800  7,856 

£228,877     15,516,500  £1,642,906 

5,921          164,900  33,610 

254  £533 

305 

17 

73           5,435 

147 

417 

£654          £6,854 


STATISTICS     FOR     THE 
CANADA. 


DOMINION     OF 


Unmanufactured — fr 


From    United    Kingdom... 

United    States    

Brazil  

British  East  Indies: 

Straits     Settlemcn 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

New  Zealand    

Other    countries    . .  . 


118.400 
106,269 
40,000 

,408,723 

'  12,779 


Totals    : 

Rubber  recovered    

Hard  rubber,  sheets  and  rods. 

Hard    rubber    tubes 

Rubber,   powdered,   and  rubber 

or   gutta    percha    scrap 

Rubber   thread,   not   covered.. 
Rubber  substitute   


164,654 
7,223 
76,303 


$24,520 
92,366 
14,000 


27,221 
9,225 
9,222 


,739,312 

333,677 

2,379 


300,819 

7,379 

209,402 


28,897 
10,644 
23,728 


Totals,    unmanufactured  2,328,779 

Chicle    38,108 

Manufactured — dutiable: 
Boots    and    shoes 


Belting,  hose  and  pacKitig. . . . 
Gloves  and  hot- water   bottles. 

Fountain  pens   

Tires    

Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire    and     cables,     covered 
with     cotton,     linen,     silk, 

Copperwire    and    cables, 

covered   as   above 

Other  manufactures 

Totals,    manufactured 


$29,499 
13,700 
36,459 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOHEIGN  RUBBER  GOODS. 

October. 


1918 

1919 

Crude  and  waste  rubber 

Manufactured— 

.Produce  of 

Canada. 

7,764 

Reex.  ' 

ports  of 

"c^^iii" 

■"$204 
3,412 
3,701 

154,948 

$46,352 

$3,204 
29,730 

167,820 
5,150 

520,514 
27,677 

Reex.  ' 

ports  of 
Foreign 
Goods. 
$15,601 

Hose     .  ..'.W.'.'.W'.'.WWWW 

$12,388 
195,146 

1,889 
278,254 

5,409 

$493,086 
$25,314 

Boots    and    shoes     . 

Clothing     

440 
5,607 
1,672 

A"   O'hcr-n.    0.    p 

Totals,    manufactured. 
Chicle    

$162,265 

$754,095 
$108,890 

$7,719 

•Included  in  "Other  manufactures." 
■ilncluded  in  "Pens  of  all  kinds." 
^Included  in  "Wire  and  cables,"  et 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 
NEW  YORK. 

"TPhe  rubber  scrap  market  has  not  emerged  from  the  dull  state 
^  which  has  characterized  it  for  several  months  back.  Re- 
claimers have  purchased  shoe  scrap  in  fair  volume  at  a  steady 
rate.  The  demand  for  tires  has  been  mainly  confined  to  stock 
suitable  for  rebuilding  purposes.  The  outlet,  however,  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a  large  supply 
of  scrap  tire,^.  This  situation  does  not  create  a  pessimistic  feel- 
ing with  the  scrap  dealers,  who  look  with  confidence  to  the 
spring  demand  from  the  reclaimers. 

The  heavy  snowfalls  during  the  middle  weeks  of  January 
which  were  general  over  the  North  from  the  Middle  West  east- 
ward, have  tended  to  an  increased  offering  of  scrap  shoes  due  to 
the  conviction  that  a  sufficient  extra  crop  will  result  in  the 
spring. 

The  scrap  market  is  described  as  soft  and  prices  have  recently 
dropped  in  sympathy  with  a  decline  in  crude  rubber. 

Quotations  on  shoes  are  firm,  and  in  general  more  offerings  of 
scrap  are  noted. 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED. 

January    26,    1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops     W.    $0.01      @ 

Boots    and    shoes lb.         .08J^@     .08K 

Trimmed    arctics     lb.        .06K@     .06fi 

Untrimmed    arctis     lb.         .055^@ 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb.         .01      {» 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.         .23     ®     .24 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    packing lb.  .18     (3i  .18J^ 

No.     2     lb.  .10     @  .lO'A 

Red     lb.  .WA@  .09^ 

MECHANICAI£: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.  I lb.  .03H@  .04 

No.  2 lb.  .03     @ 

Car    springs    lb.  .03H@  -04 

Heels      lb.  .03      @  .03}4 

Horse-shoe     pads lb.  .03      @  .03K 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  .04^^ 

fire,     cotton     lined lb.  .01^@  .OlJi 

garden     lb.  .01K(a>  .OlJi 

Insulated   wire   stripping,    free   from   fiber lb.  .03!4@  .04 

Matting     lb.  .01M(S>  .0154 

Red    packing     lb.  .OS'/i®  .06 

Red   scrap.    No.   1 lb.  .09     @  .10 

No.  2 lb.  .06?i@  .07^ 

White    scrap   No.    2 lb.  .08     @  .09 

No.   1 lb.  .10     @  .11 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC — 

Auto   peelings.  No.   1 lb.  .06Ji@  .07?^ 

No.  2 lb.  .0454®  .05J4 

Bicycle     lb.  .02Vi@  .03 

Standard    white   auto lb.  .CiMm  .035* 

Standard    mixed    auto lb.  .035i@ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed     lb.  .0254@ 

White.  G.  &•  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  .04.)i@  .05 

SOLID — 

Carriage     lb.  .04     (B)  .QVA 

Ironv     /('.  .01      @ 

Truck      lb.  .03;^@  .03?a 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW   YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  Save  for  a  slight  flurry  in  the  third  week 
of  January,  the  cotton  market  remained  extraordinarily 
steady  and  dull  throughout  the  month  as  it  was  in  the  last  half 
of  December,  with  a  daily  record  of  no  sales.  On  January  2 
the  spot  price  for  middUng  uplands  cotton  was  39.25  cents ;  that 
price  continued  unchanged  till  January  20,  save  for  a  slight  drop 
on  one  day,  when  it  rose  to  39.75  cents,  sinking  to  38.75  cents 
two  days  later,  and  gettng  back  again  to  39.25  on  January  26. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  Egyptian  crop  is  very  nearly  sold 
and  as  the  demand  still  continues  from  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent the  market  has  been  pushed  up  until  today  good  grades 
of  Sakel  are  worth  about  $1.25  per  pound.  There  are  some  lots 
of  Uppers  in  Egypt  around  $1.20,  but  desirable  cottons  are  scarce. 
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Arizona  Cotton.  This  year's  crop  has  now  been  practically 
sold  but  a  few  low-grade  lots  can  still  be  purchased  at  around 
90  cents. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  The  crop  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up  and 
average  extra  choice  is  quoted  at  88  to  90  cents.  Crops  of  all 
extra  staples  have  proved  shorter  than  anticipated. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  With  mills  working  full  time,  even 
though  that  time  has  been  shortened  in  many  states,  it  is  im- 
possible to  meet  the  overwhelming  demand  for  these  goods. 
The  mills  are  sold  up  for  this  year  to  August,  and  buyers  would 
be  willing  to  contract  for  goods  for  the  end  of  the  year  if  the 
mills  would  sell.  There  is  no  signs  yet  of  a  return  to  normal 
conditions.  The  call  for  goods  needed  in  the  rubber  business 
is  especially  strong. 

Raincoat  Cloth.  Prices  have  considerably  advanced  since  last 
month,  but  during  the  past  week  gray  goods  have  declined  about 
one  cent  per  yard  on  grades  used  in  the  raincoat  trade. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  conditions  reported  in  December  continue 
in  January;  manufacturers  are  trying  hard  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tracts, the  mills  are  working  overtime  and  still  it  is  impossible  to 
supply  the  demand  because  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able 
to  deliver  the  goods. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 

Januarv  26,   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 
ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2M   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 

,,''<!>>     •••• -.--'b-    $1.00     @   1.10 

^■'/i    lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or   copper  inser- 
tion     lb.      1.10     @   1.15 

BUKLAPS: 

32— 7-ounce   100  yards    10.75     @ 

32 — 8-ounce    11.25     @ 

40— 7H-ounce    12.25      @ 

40 — 8-ounce    12.50     @ 

40— 10-ounce    17.25     @ 

40 — 10V5-ounce    17.50     @ 

45— 7'4-ounce    15.00     @ 

45— 8-ounce    15.50     @ 

48— 10-ounce 22.50     @ 

DBILLS: 

38.inch   2.00-yard    yard        .42J4@ 

40-inch    2.47-yard    34?^  (3 

52-inch    1.90  yard    655^0 

52-inch   1.95-yard    6W»@ 

60-inch    1.52-yard    82K@ 

DUCK: 

carrlage  cloth  : 

38inch    2.0O-yard    enameling    duck yard        .46     @ 

38-inch    1.74-yard    52^@ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce      1.19^@ 

72-inch     17.21-ounce     1.23H@ 

mechanicals 

Hose     pound        .76     @ 

Belting    76     @ 

HOLLANDS,  40-nfCH: 

Acme     yard  @ 

Penn    @ 

OSNABtmCS: 

40-inch  2.35-yard    yara        .ZTA® 

40-inch  2.48-yard    35'/S@ 

37^4-inch    2.42-yard     .36J|@ 

EAINCOAT   FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Eomb.izinc  64  .x  60 yard        .29      (3 

60x48    2(,Vs® 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 1.20     @ 

Twilla   64   X    72 46     @ 

64   X   102    48     @ 

Twill,  mercerized.   36inch,  blue  and  black 67^(3 

tan  and  olive .65     @ 

Tweed     90     (ffl    1.00 

printed    27V5@ 

Plaids   60   x    48 27     (3 

56   X    44 26     @ 

Repp    45     @     .50 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 28     dp 

64x60 30     @ 


IMPORTED    WOOLEN     FABRICS     SPECIALLY     PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN   AND   FANCIES: 

63-inch,   i'/i    to    Tyi    ounces yard      1.45     (a 

36-inch,  2)i   to  5  ounces 85     @ 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING    (UNION    AND   COTTON)  : 

63-inch,   2   to   4   ounces yard         .95     (3 

36-inch,   2   to   4    ounces 60     @ 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED   FABRICS  : 
36inch,   AYi    to   8   ounces yard        .85     @ 

DOMESTIC   WOVEN    PLAID   LININGS    (COTTON)  : 

36-inch,    iH    to   5    ounces 27     @ 

SHEETINGS,  40-INCH: 

48   X   48,   2.3S-yard yard        At     @ 

48   X  48,   2.50-y.ird 35     @ 

48  X   48,   2.70-yard 34)i@ 

4S   X   48,   2.85-yard 33     @ 

64   X   68.    3.15-vard    33      (3 

56   X   60.    3.60-yard 31     @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch     yard         .75     • 

Schappe,     36-inch     l.OO     @ 

STOCKINETTES: 

SINGLE    THREAD  : 

3yi   Peeler,  carded    pound  — @- 

4'..    Peeler,   carded    1.15;i@ 

6J^   Peeler,  combed    — @- 

DOUBLE  thread: 

Zero  Peeler,  carded    pound         -iS'/i  @ 

i'A   Feeler,  carded    1.04ji@ 

6H   Peeler,  combed    2.70'A  @ 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

BUILDING  : 

I7;:i-ounce  Sea  Island,  combed   pound       2.25     @ 

17!4-ounce  Egyptian,  combed    2.00     @ 

17Ji-ounce  Egyptian,  carded   1.80     @ 

1754-ounce  Peelers,   combed    2.25     @ 

17;4-ounce  Peelers,   carded    1.30     @ 

CHAFER  : 

O'^ounce    Sea    Island     pound      2.75      @ 

9 ^i -ounce  Egyptian,    carded    2.25      @ 

9!4-ounce  Peeler,  carded    1.40     @ 


i:?ffl 

2.70^4 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.  Building. 
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HIGH    AND    LOW    POUND   QUOTATIONS    ON    H'/.-OUNCE    TIRE    BUILDING    FABRICS    FOR    1»19.    BY   MONTHS. 


January 
February 
March    . 


May 


July 

August 

September 

Octohi-r 

November 

December 


High. 
1.50 
1.50 
1.35 


1.60 
1.85 
2.00 
2.35 


Sakella 

rides. 

Combed  Eg>ptian. 

Combed 

Peeler. 

Carded  Peeler. 

High.               Low. 
1.20                 1.20 

'■* 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

1.45 

1.40 

1.05 

.89 

.83 

1  40 

1.20                  1.20 

1.05 

l.CO 

.85 

.75 

1.20                  1.16 

1.00 

.95 

.78 

.75 

1.27 

1.25 

1.15            i.i:- 

1.00 

.97 

.78 

.74 

1.27 

1.22                 1.13 

1.10 

1.00 

.75 

1.20                 1.19 

1.20 

1.10 

.95 

.85 

1.42 

1.3S 

1.25                 1.20 

1.21 

1.18 

1.00 

.95 

1.4S 

1.30                 1.30 

1.30 

1.25 

1.05 

1.00 

1.55 

1.55 

1.38                 1.30 

1.33 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.81 

1.5S 

1.65                 1.37 

1.65 

1.37 

1.20 

1.00 

1.80 

1.90                 1.68 

1.90 

1.65 

1.30 

1.20 

£35 

2.00 

2.20                 1.85 

2.15 

1.85 

1.45 

1.30 

EGYPTIAN    COTTON    CROP    MOVEMENT. 

Fkom  .\uoust   1,   1919,  TO  November  26.   1919. 

1919-1920.  1918-1919.  1917-1918. 


Liverpool     

Manchester    

Other  United  Kingdoi 


Total  shipments 


Great  Britain 


France    

Spain    

Italy    

Belgium  . . . 
Switzerland 
Holland  ... 
Portugal    . . . 

Austria    

Greece   

Turkey  and 


Total   shipments  to  Continent 34,516 


145 

78.113 
38.734 
5,537 

199,358 

122.384 

14.460 
4,507 
7,644 
'230 
5,218 

702 
10,140 
17,270 

"i'.ne 

10,309 
1,484 
12,272 


Total  shipments  to  all  parts 
Total  crop  (interior  gross  weight).  cantars». 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  of  sliort  Supply,  Oil  the  whole,  has  not 
materially  changed  in  most  lines.  The  demand  is  fully  up 
to  the  producing  capacity  for  the  standard  compounding  ma- 
terials, and  prices  have  been  advanced  in  some  lines. 

The  production  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  report  from  governmental  sources,  experienced  a  very 
marked  decline  in  1919  over  the  normal  output,  owing  to  labor 
and  other  controlling  conditions. 

Aniline  Oil.  Spot  supplies  available  are  offered  at  34  to  .36 
cents  per  pound. 

Barytes.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month  there  were  no 
quotations ;  later,  $23  to  $25  per  ton  was  named. 

Benzol.  There  are  but  small  spot  stocks  available,  held  at  22 
cents  per  gallon. 

Litharge.  Production  is  sold  far  ahead  with  demand  very 
active  at  an  advance  of  'A  cent  per  pound  effective  early  in  the 
month. 

LiTHOPONE.  The  demand  holds  very  strong,  with  prices  firm 
at  7%  to  7'/2  cents  per  pound. 

Naphtha.  Early  in  the  month  increasing  spot  stocks  indi- 
cated a  decline  in  price  by  February  first.  At  this  date  spot  is 
quoted  at  32  cents  per  gallon. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Early  in  January  the  price  advanced  to  Syi 
to  9  cents,  the  first  increase  in  a  considerable  time.  The  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  Later  in  the  month  sublimed  lead  was 
quoted  at  8^  to  9  cents. 

Whiting.  The  scarcity  of  chalk  imports  has  lead  to  an  ad- 
vance in  whiting  prices  which  are  very  firm. 

Zinc  Oxipe.  The  advance  which  was  expected  early  in  the 
month  proved  to  be  ^-cent  per  pound  on  all  grades.  It  was 
attributable  to  the  increased  cost  of  spelter  and  cooperage. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Jaslabv    .'6,    1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCELEEATOES,    OEGANIC. 

.Accelerator,    X.    C.    C lb.  $0.50      @ 

Accelerene,  New  York lb.  4.75     @ 

Accelema!     lb.  .55     @     .S7ii 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals • lb.  1.28     @    1.38 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .35     @ 

Excellerex    lb.  .65     @     .75 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1.28     @   1.38 

Paraphenylenediamine  lb.  2.50     @   3.00 

Thiocarbanilide   lb.  .55     @     .75 

ACCELEEATOES,     INOEGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb.  .11^(3 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)     lb.  .09Ji@ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.)    lb.  .09Ji@ 

white,   basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .10     (a 

Lime,   flour    lb.  .02Ji@     .02!^ 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .09Ji@     .lOVS 

sublimed li.  .IIHP 

imported     lb.  .11"^®     .w/i 

Magnesium,    carbonate     lb.  .12      @     .16 

calcined    heavy     (Thistle) lb.  @ 

light    (Manhattan)     lb.  @ 

Magnesium  oxide lb,  .75     @ 

commercial     lb.  .23     @ 

Magnesite,     calcined     ton  50.00     (365.00 

ACIIIS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent  (bbls.) lb.  .03     @ 

glacial,   99  per  cent    (carboys) lb.  .12'A@ 

Cresylic   (97%  straw  color)    (drums) gal.  .95      @ 

(95%   dark)    (drums) gal.  .85     @ 

Muriatic.  20  degrees   cwt.  1.75     @  2.0O 

Nitric.  36  degrees   lb.  .06     @     .06^4 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees    ton  20.00     @22.00 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic   soda.   76   per  cent    (bbls.) lb.  .05     @ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.)     lb.  .03'A@ 

COLOES. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered    lb.  .07     @ 

granulated    lb.  .11      @ 

Carbon    black    (sacks,    factory) lb.  .13     @ 

Drop      lb.  .12     @ 

Ivory  black    lb.  .12     (3 

Lamplack    lb.  .16     a 

Oil  soluble  aniline  lb.  1.25     @ 

Rubber   black    lb.  .08K@ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     @     .35 

Prussian     lb.  .85     (3 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .40 

Brown: 

Iron    oxide    lb.  .03     @     .03Ji 

Sienna.    Italian,    raw    and    burnt lb.  .05Ji@     .15 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .05      @      .07'A 

Vandyke     lb.  .02J^@     .03>4 

Green: 

Chrome,  light    lb.  .37     @     .50 

medium    Jb.  .40     @     .50 

dark   /*.  .50     @ 

commercial   lb.  .14     @ 

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     @     .90 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .45     (3     .50 

crimson.    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

crimson.    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .60     @ 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .30     @     .35 

golden  sulphuret   (States) lb.  '.30     @ 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .33     @ 

golden.    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .33     @ 

red  sulphuret   (States)    lb.  *.25     (a 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,    red   sulphide lb.  .18     @ 

Indian    lb.  .14     @ 

Toluidine  toner   lb.  3.75     @             I 
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.16     @ 

M'A®     MVt 
.02y,@     .05 


artificial    

English    quicksilv 


Aluminum    bronze.    C.    P 

..lb. 

.51     @ 

Lithopone,     domestic      

..lb. 

.07'A@ 

.07  V^ 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factor)-) 

..lb. 

•.07     @ 

.07  K 

Rubber-makers'    white    

..lb. 

.11!^@ 

Zinc  oxide.  Horsehead  (less  carload,  factory): 

"XX    red"    

..lb. 

.087A@ 

.om 

■09H 
.im 

French   process,    red    seal 

..lb. 

■n'4@ 

green    seal    

..lb. 

.12'Am 

.12« 

white    seal     

.lb. 

.13!4@ 

.13« 

.lb. 

".o&a® 

Azo.  ZZZ.   lead   free    (carload 

tory)      

.lb. 

.08J<@ 

.uy,<, 

ZZ.  under  5%  leaded   (carload 

Z,     8-10%     leaded     (carload 

..lb. 

.08H@ 

.08W, 

tac- 

..Ib. 

.07J^@ 

.08!-S 

YeUow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,  yellow,   light,   orange. 

red     

light    and    medium 


Chroi 

C)chre,     domestic 

imported  . . 
Oil.  soluble  aniline 
Zinc    chromate     . . . . 


COMPOUNDING   INGEEDIiajTS. 


Aluminum    flake     

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered. 

Asbestine    (carloads)     

Asbestos    (bags)     

Avoilas    compound     

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated.. 
sulphide,    precipitated     . 

Baryles,  pure     white     

Barjte        ~       " 


floated     

Basofor     

Blanc    flxe     

Bone    ash    

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light. 

Di.xie.. '.'.'.' 

domestic     

imported      

Shawnee      


clay. 


(bolted) 
Diatomite 


Glue,    high    grade    

low     grade     

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound   bbl.) . 

Ground   glass   FF.    (bbl's!)" '.'.'.'.,'. ! 
Infusorial    earth    (powder   " 


ed) 


Liquid    rubber    lb. 

Mica,    powdered    lb. 

Fumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten    stone,    powdered lb. 

Rub-R-Glu      lb. 


Star 


powdered  corn  (carload,  bbls.) cwt. 

(carload,  bags) cwt. 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone tt^n 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton 

Tyre-lith     ton 

Whiting.  Alba    (carloads)     can. 

Columbia     cwt. 

commercial      cwt. 

English  cliffstone    cwt. 

?lders    cwt. 
aris,    white,    American cwt. 

Buaker     ton 
,    imported lb. 

Wooil   '■^|,UT,     .\merican lb. 


.04     @     .( 
.03     @ 

60.00     @ 
65.00     ffl 
.17>^@ 
.08K@      .( 
.05     @ 
.0254  @     .( 
•.20    @    .: 
22.00     @40.( 
5.34     @ 
5.12     @ 
22.50     @25.( 


1.75     @ 

14.00      @ 

.039i@ 


ICITEBAI.    RUBBEK. 


Gilsonite     

Gcnasco  (carloads,    factory)     . . . 
(less  carloads,   factory). 

Hard    hydrocarbon    

K-X     

K.  M.   R 

M.    R.    X 


on  62.50  @65.00 

on  55.00  @ 

on  57.00  @ 

on  35.00  @ 

on  30.00  @ 

on  50.00  (380.00 


Pioneer,  carload,    factory    ton  '55.00     (uj 

w",,""''"*'''    '"'Ofy ton  *57.0U     (i 

Raven    M.    R., ton  50.UO     ,.^70.00 

Kenned     Elatente     ton  1 75  00     & 

Richmond     .ton  75^00     @ 

No.    64    ton  44  00     O 

318/320  M,  P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @ 

Robertson,   M.    R.   Special    (carloads,    factory) ton  "0  00     @ 

,.r  ,     ■          M.   R    (carloads,  factory) ton  55.00     (857.50 

Walpole   rubber  flux   (factory) lb.  .05     @ 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.   P tb.  .20     @ 

No.  3.  U.  S.  P lb.  .19     i 

Corn,  refined  Argo    cwt.  23.56     @ 

Cotton     u,,  .23     @ 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) lb.  .27     @      29 

Glycerole      /(,.  ,55     a 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads)    gai.  1.S5     (^ 

Linseed   compound    gal.  85     @ 

Palm     (Nigerl lb.  j?      a. 

Peanut    ■ lb.  .27     » 

Petrolatum     ;fc,  07     M 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .04fi@ 

Pine,  steam  distilled gal.  J.4S     @ 

Rapeseed,    refined    Ih  21      @ 

„     .            blown     lb.  .22     @ 

Kosin     gaL  .95     @ 

Soya    bean    /(,.  .19     @ 

Tar    gal.  .37      @     .43 

KESINS   AND   PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum     lb.  .55     a 

Tar,    retort     bbl.  15.00     @15.50 

k.ln     ..     , bbl.  15.00     (315.50 

Fitch,  Burgundy      /(,.  09     @ 

coal    tar    bbl.  7.50     @ 

pine    tar    ;(,.  .04     @ 

Ponto     lb.  .14     @ 

Rosin    ........    66;.  None 

granulated    lb.  None 

„    .     f"=«d     None 

|»sJii.    K    bbl.  21.00     @ 

Shellac,    fine    orange    lb.  i.65     @    1.75 

SOLVENTS, 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .15     @ 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  1.15     @ 

Benzol,    water    white gal.  .27     @       31 

Beta-naphthol,  resubhmed     lb.  1.00     @ 

ordinary    grade    lb.  .55     @ 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)     lb.  .OSyi@     .06M 

tetrachloride     (drums)     lb.  11  H@     .13 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal.  .26yi@ 

72    &    76   degrees   (steel   bbls.) gal.  .36H@ 

68  @   70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .33'A@ 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .2S'A@ 

Toluol,    pure    gal.  .28     @     .32 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  1.94     @ 

^0°^     • gal.  1.60     <a> 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .35     <k 

Xylol,    pure    gal.  .40     @     .45 

commercial     gal.  .30     (3     .35 

SITBSTITUTES, 

Black     lb.  .11      @     .22 

White    lb.  .11     @     .24 

Brown     lb.  .15     @     .23 

Brown    factice    lb.  .10     ®      22 

White    factice    lb.  .12     @     .23 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwt.  18.58     @ 

hard    ^cwt.  18.08     @ 

VULCANIZING     INGHEDIENTS. 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .52     @     .56 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .l-i^ii<ii 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .Ot);<i@     .07 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.15     @ 

pure    soft     (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

superfine     (carloads,     factory) /6.  .02H@ 

(See  also  Colors — -Antimony.) 


None 
.09VS@ 
.09H@ 
.10}i@ 


Wax.  beeswax,    while    , lb. 

ceresin,    white    lb. 

carnauba     lb, 

ozokerite,  black    lb. 

green     lb. 

Montan     lb. 

substitute     lb. 

parafline,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb. 

123/125  m.  p.   (cases) lb. 

128/130  m.  p.   (cases) lb. 

•Nominal. 


If    PROPERLY    IRRIGATED,    EgYPT's     AREA    (HJLTIVABLE    IN     COTTON, 

would  be  6,976,000  acres,  of  which  in  round  numbers  3,000,000 
acres  would  be  given  up  to  cotton  annually,  according  to  present 
methods,  and  would  yield  over  11,000,000  hundred-weight  of 
cotton,  according  to  the  present  yield  per  acre. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO.    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:   Halifax,  Montreal,   Ottawa,   Ft  WUliam,  Wlnnlpee.   Rejina,  Sa«lcatoon,    EdnMnton,    Calvary,   Letkbrldga,   Vancouver.   Victoria 
SELLING   AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New   Zmltad,    Britisli   West   Indies,   Newfoundland  and  South  Africa 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  ^M^ 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple   and    Comblnatlcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preservers  and  similar  articles 

SCHRAKR  UNIVERSAL  TIR[-PRf$SURE  GAUGES 


PAT'D  JULY  ff'0S,MAR.2a'J«,OJHERPArS  PENDING 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

"TRADE    MARK    REIC.IN    U  .  S.  PAT.  OFFIC  ET 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH   LEATHER  CASE,  $1.80  EACH 

Contracted  Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of  Diving   Apparatus  to  United   States  Navy 


aiWESTCCInc 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


'^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


2± 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ESTABLISHBD     1655 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


-AND- 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


BRAIVCH     SXORESi 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


71  Pearl  Street 
BOSTON 


241  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y 


GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Trus. 


HOOD  RUBBER  00. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


63  YEARS 


1856 


1919 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


lanufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  "ASTUETT,"  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


OUAKER "  WHITING 


so     EAST     -ilintl      s 
NEW    VORK 


T  R   F-   E  T 


CO. 


^¥4 


«derick  J.  Maywald,  F.  C.  S. 
Rubber  Chemist  and 
Expert 

t6  Park   Place,    Newark,    N.    J. 
Mlhins   o(  interest   to   you   on  page   109 


MIKiHAl  RUBBER 

ALFRED  hale:  RUB?3ER  CC 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,    MAS'^J.  Inc.  19 

Reliable  F  Ubber  Goods 

Mou  ;to  ccGus 

CRUDE  RUBEr  R  STANDARDIZED 
RUBBEJUZI      D   OF      ABRICS 


%um-PE«cH^ 


Reg.  U:^'.«d  Kingdom 


Edited  by   HENRY   C.   PEARSON 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  6. 


MARCH  1,  1920 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


D& 
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Vacuum  Dryers  for  Rubber 

There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buymg-'-uality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  suire  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


MB 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,   Rotary  and   Drum  Dryer» 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condensers 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
jolvent  Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  standard  chemi- 
cal operations,  such  as  nitration,  reduction, 
denitration,  sulphonation,  caustic  fusion 
crystallization,       etc  Complete       che 

plants. 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL     CABOT.     INC..     BOSTC^.     MASS. 
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C4;  A)IAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


,>il\»TEfl  J 


^"^^   ^^:  SER  SY^2 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF  RUBBER  GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


^arpe  Manufacturing   Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

tehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


THE  TROPICAL  AGRICULTURIST 

And   Journal    of   the   Ceylon    Ag:ricultural    Society 

The  Tropical  Agriculturist  (fully  illustrated)   is  now  an  official  publication  with 
special  scientific  papers  in  addition  to  many  of  its  old  feature;-. 
Edited  by  R.  N.  Lyne.  F.  L.  S..  F.  R.   G.  S. 
Director   of   Agriculture,    Ceylon. 

Rubber  Cultivation   nnd   tho  CliemiBtry   of  Rubber   form   one  of  the  features  of 
the    Journal:     full    inforiiuUioii    on     t'eylou    and    Malay    Peninsula    metbodB    aod 
progress.         All    alK)Ut    T'-a.    i  ofFee.    Cocoa,    Tobacco,    Cine'"!""      rinnamon.    F\hrm 
Plants,    Cocoanuts   and   utlinr   Palms.    Citronella.    Lemon    G 
Grasses,  and  all  tropiinl  pioilnots. 

Rate  of  Subscription  for  America,   including  postage: 


Yearly. 


The    Tropical   Agriculturist    circulates    throughout 
Tropics,   and  is  a  first  class  advertising  medium. 
Full  particulars  re  Advertisements  on  applicatioc 


n.  w.  CAvr  &  CO..  chath.j 


"BOSS"  COUF 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pi 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPl 

Spud 


PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

m     RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  S  edition 
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Advlriising: 
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Express  money  order  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubber 
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GOODYEAR  AND   THE   HALL   OF   FAME. 

CHARLES  Goodyear  discovered,  invented,  created  vul- 
canized rubber.     Thus  simply  stated,  the  fact  seems 
very   commonplace    and    of   no    paramount    importance. 
It  does  not  seem  comparable  with  the  work  of  Whitney 
and  the  Cotton  Gin,  Fulton  and  the  Steamboat,  Morse 
and  the  Telegraph,  and  others  of  the  Immortals.     Yet 
his  accomplishment  as  far  as  originality  goes  far  tran- 
^  scends  them  all.     Not  that  it  is  intended  to  minimize  the 
^'  genius  of  the  others  or  to  decry  the  value  of  their  work. 
■^    But   the  case   stands   thus :    Fulton  applied   an  existing 
well-known  principle  successfully ;  Whitney  made  a  ma- 
-     chine  do  what  had  formerly  been  done  by  hand ;  Morse 
»5    interpreted  and  applied  known  physical  laws  in  electrical 
^    transmission.     Goodyear  on  the  other  hand  had  no  pre- 
pared  basic    knowledge    from    which    to    start :    no    text 
books  contained  a  line  of  value ;  scientists  and  practical 
men  could  offer  no  assistance.    Indeed,  the  thought  that 
india  rubber  could  be  "changed"  was  to  them  the  height 
of  absurdity.     Yet  after  thousands  of  experiments,  cov- 
ering years  of  time,  he  transferred  a  sticky,  unreliable 
vegetable  resin  into  a  semi-metal  that  is  to-day  one  of 


the  world's  most  useful  products.  No  other  single  human 
invention  approaches  it  in  strangeness.  The  transmu- 
tation of  lead  into  gold  would  alone  eciual  it  in  apparent 
impossibility. 

i'Voiii  his  discovery  in  the  early  'forties  has  sprung 
an  industry  that  is  world-wide  in  scope.  The  production 
of  the  gum  has  given  work  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
natives  in  South  America,  Africa  and  Southern  India. 
It  has  done  more  to  clear  up  tropical  jungles  and  to  bring 
civilization  and  sanitation  to  the  hot  countries  than  has 
any  other  one  industry.  The  hundreds  of  factories  in 
the  temperate  zone,  the  millions  of  workmen  and  the 
billions  of  wealth  thus  created  are  in  themselves  a  potent 
witness  to  the  value  of  the  Goodyear  discovery. 

Fortunately  for  individual  manufacturers  but  unfortu- 
nately as  far  as  general  knowledge  goes,  vulcanization 
instead  of  founding  one  industry,  produced  nearly  a 
score,  all  based  solely  upon  vulcanization,  but  aside  from 
that  having  little  in  common.  To  cite  two  examples, 
rubber  footwear  and  insulated  wire.  They  vary  widely 
in  machinery,  processes,  compounds,  and  markets.  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  one  commodity  may  not  know  that  the 
other  e.\-ists.  And  so  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the  lines  of 
rubber  manufacture. 

To  catalog  even  the  varied  products  of  vulcanized 
rubber  would  be  an  enormous  task.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  a  necessary  .factor  in  every  industry,  touches 
every  profession  and  indeed  every  individual. 

Hence  it  is  wise  and  right  that  the  request  of  Colonel 
Colt  published  elsewhere  in  these  columns  be  endorsed 
by  everyone  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  by  every  American. 
Charles  Goodyear's  name  certainly  belongs  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 


AS    TO    PNEUMATICS    FOR   TRUCKS. 


"  A  "-'TOMOTivE  L\DU.STRiEs"  sounded  a  timely  note  of 

i~\  warning  recently  in  an  article  entitled  "Pneumatic 
Figures  Needed,"  thus : 

There  is  great  need  for  authentic  figures  on  pneumatic 
truck  tire  costs  in  different  services.  The  claims  made 
by  different  manufacturers  vary  widely.  This  is  natural 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  are  compiled  from 
services  operating  under  widely  varying  circumstances. 
The  time  has  come,  however,  when  definite  conclusions 
should  be  drawn. 

One  manufacturer  claims  that  on  a  ton-mile  basis,  the 
pneumatic  will  save  25  per  cent  on  gasoline,  32  per  cent 
on  oil  and  70  per  cent  on  repairs.  These  figures  were 
deduced  from  observations  of  trucks  in  service  in  Texas. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  checks  with 
experiences  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  some  more 
or  less  concerted  effort  for  getting  down  to  hard  facts 
on  the  pneumatic  tire  will  be  necessary  before  we  have 
a  clearly  estalilished  idea  of  where  they  pay  and  where 
their  serviceability  is  problematical. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  size  of  the  truck  has  much 
to  do  with  the  matter,  although  there  is  doubtless  a  limit 
of  truck  size  for  which  pneumatics  are  desirable.  It  is 
felt  by  many  truck  makers  that  the  1  to  IJ/^-ton  size 
should  be  practically  universally  equipped  with  pneu- 
matics, and  the  3j/2-ton  size  and  over,  rarely,  if  ever.     It 
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is  the  sizes  in  between  those  from  I'/z  to 3J^  tons  capacity, 
which  furnish  the  ground  for  debate.  It  is  here  that  the 
purchaser  must  carefully  weigh  the  conditions  under 
which  he  will  operate  his  trucks  and  make  the  decision. 
To  help  him  reach  his  decision  the  manufacturer  should 
equip  his  sales  force  with  a  mass  of  figures  covering  all 
phases  of  transportation,  or  the  purchaser  will  be  left 
very  much  at  sea  on  a  most  important  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  truck  manufacturer,  because  it  will  affect  his  design. 
If  a  large  percentage  of  the  trucks  between  IJ/2  and  3 
tons  capacity  will  require  pneumatics,  it  is  evident  that 
new  designs  are  required  immediately,  as  tire  manufac- 
turers and  others  assert  that  there  are  few  if  any  trucks 
in  that  capacity  range  really  adapted  to'  pneumatics. 

The  problem  of  design  of  a  pneumatic-tired  truck  is 
altogether  different  from  that  of  designing  a  vehicle  for 
solids.  Higher  engine  speeds  and  different  gear  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  for  these  fleet  freight  carriers  which 
are  capable  of  30  miles  an  hour  and  move  across  the 
relatively  uninhabited  sections  of  the  country.  It  is  with 
these  vehicles  that  the  ship-by-truck  movement  has  been 
made  a  reality  and  considering  the  characteristics  de- 
manded of  the  truck  the  design  reverts  back  very  closely 
to  passenger  car  practice  in  engine  speeds  and  gear  ratios. 

A  true  picture  of  the  situation  will  not  be  gained  until 
we  have  complete  statistics  regarding  costs  in  all  the 
standard  lines  of  transportation  in  which  the  trucks  in 
the  debatable  class,  between  lyi  and  314  tons,  are  used, 
and  until  recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  observa- 
tions of  trucks  in  operation  show  what  changes  are  de- 
sirable with  the  pneumatics.  The.  invention  of  new  rim 
types  for  the  easy  removal  and  replacement  of  the  giant 
pneumatic,  is  a  big  step  in  rendering  the  large  pneumatic 
truck  more  serviceable,  but  a  collection  of  unbiased 
cost,  speed  and  efficiency  figures  is  needed  to  help  the 
bewildered  purchaser  reach  a  positive  conchision  he- 
fore  he  selects  his  truck. 


RUBBER    RAINBOWS. 


ACCORDING  TO  ST.\Ti.sTici.\xs,  ninetv-nine  and  eight- 
tenths  of  those  who  own  a  few  dollars  are  unable  to 
retain  them.  They  are  rainbow  chasers :  gold,  copper, 
oil,  rubber,  anything  that  sounds  big.  Just  now  it  is 
rubber.  New  companies  are  floated  overnight,  or.  a  small 
company  gets  a  letter  of  this  sort: 

"The  smaller  companies  cannot  compete  with  the 
big  ones.  Why  ?  Lack  of  capital.  I  can  dispose  of 
any  amount  of  stock  you  may  have  to  sell  in  thirty 
to  ninety  days.  Please  communicate  at  once."  etc.. 
etc. 
Accompanying  this  is  a  chart  headed,  "Do  you  want 
$423,000  for  $1,000,"  with  the  following  figures: 

Goodrich,  original  investment  of  $1,000,  is  worth 
$696,000. 

Firestone,  original  investment  of  $1,000.  is  worth 
$150,000. 
This  of  course  is  for  the  prospective  investor,  and  it  is 
unfortunately  very  effective. 

Of  course  it  is  all  true  enough,  that  is.  as  far  as  the 
big  companies  named  are  concerned.  It,  however,  does 
not  take  mto  consideration  the  long  years  of  preparatory 
work  before  the  original  thousand  was  anything  but  a 
loss.     No  word  of  warning  is  given  as  to  the  necessity 


for  building  a  solid  foundation  for  the  projected  colossus. 
Nothing  is  hinted  as  to  the  need  of  experienced  and 
brilliant  managers,  organizers  and  financiers.  Nor  does 
it  enter  into  the  head  of  the  investor  that  the  big  boom 
is  over,  and  from  now  on  it  is  to  be  the  steady  grind  of 
every-day,  careful,  cheese-paring  business,  with  con- 
stantly decreasing  profits.  Not  that  the  rubber  business 
will  not  continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  It  will.  But 
mushroom  companies,  no  matter  what  their  capitalization, 
are  almost  sure  to  come  to  grief,  for  the  promoter  is  not 
trying  for  success,  but  simply  for  his  commissions. 


RUBBER  LEADERS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

THE  L\uusTKi.\L  Co.MMiTTEE  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  of  which  Frederic  G.  .'\chelis 
of  the  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  J.  Newton  Gunn. 
president  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  and  other  rubber 
men  are  members,  formulates  the  following  excellent  ad- 
vice :  "The  recognition  by  both  employers  and  employes 
that  the  determination  to  achieve  national  prosperity 
rather  than  to  enforce  maximum  selfish  returns,  should 
be  the  controlling  motive  in  industry.  The  community, 
as  such,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  industry  be  carried  on  in 
the  interest  of  all  citizens  rather  than  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  those  directly  engaged  in  it.  The  permanent  welfare 
of  all  citizens  depends  on  national  prosperity  which 
is  impossible  unless  there  is  maximum  production  at  min- 
imum 'per  unit'  cost  without  impairment  either  of  proper 
living  standards  of  employes  or  the  ability  of  the  em- 
ployers to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on  their  invest- 
ment." 

It  is  urged  that  a  permanent  method  of  conference 
between  the  employer  and  his  employes  be  recognized 
with  a  definite  arrangement— satisfactory  to  both  em- 
ployers and  employes — whereby  employes  can  collectively 
take  up  disputes  or  matters  of  common  interest  with 
employers.  The  following  matters,  it  is  declared,  should 
be  handled  in  such  conferences :  "Wages  and  working 
conditions  including  steps  to  promote  continuous  and 
permanent  employment,  especially  in  the  case  of  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery  and  new  processes ;  plant  con- 
ditions aft'ecting  health  and  general  welfare  of  the 
workers."  .\  fair  day's  wage  and  continuous  employ- 
ment are  urged  as  essentials  to  a  harmonious  understand- 
ing. 


The  old-time  mill  settle.ment  was  .\n  aggregation 
of  barrack-tenements,  squalid  half-cottages  and  big 
jail-like  factories.  The  factory  village  of  to-day  is  made 
up  of  pleasant  houses,  gardens,  parks,  recreation  grounds, 
club  houses,  hospitals,  libraries,  and  factories  where  light, 
comfort,  and  health  are  prime  requisites.  Indeed,  a  new 
industrial  project  to-day  begins  with  homes  for  the 
workers.  In  all  of  this  transformation,  the  rubber  trade 
has  been  a  pioneer.  It  is  claimed,  furthermore,  that  nO' 
industry  can  show  as  large  a  proportion  of  well-to-do 
workers  who  own  their  homes.  This  in  itself  is  the  best 
possible  insurance  against  unrest,  strikes  and  Soviets. 
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Charles  Goodyear  Nominated  for  the  Hall  of  Fame. 


AN  EKFOKT  10  secure  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Charles 
CiDodyear  will  be  made  this  year  by  leading  figures  in  the 
rubber  world.  Elections  take  place  every  five  years  and  1920 
is  one  of  the  years  for  making  selections.  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt 
has  already  inaugurated  a  movement  to  bring  the  qualitications  of 
Charles  Goodyear  to  the  attention  of  the  one  hundred  electors 
who  will  vote  on  candidates,  and  as  a  tirst  step,  has  written  a 
letter  of  formal  nomination  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  di- 
rector  of   the   Hall   of   Fame.     In   his   letter   Colonel    Colt   says: 

"I  wish  to  strongly  urge  the  name  of  Charles  Goodyear,  the 
inventor  of  vulcanization  nt  rtibber.  When  wc  tliink  uf 
the  many  uses  to 
which  rubber  is  now 
put,  adding  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  man- 
kind, the  alleviation 
of  suffering,  and  the 
advancement  of  civili- 
zation, we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  fact 
that  the  world  owes 
Charles  Goodyear  a 
debt  of  gratitude  that 
can  never  be  paid. 

"All  the  improve- 
ments in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber 
goods  in  general  are 
based  wholly  upon 
Charles  Goodyear's 
discovery  of  vulcani- 
zation—without air- 
brake hose,  railway 
trains  could  not  be 
properly  run,  without 
rubber  tires  we  could 
not  have  automobiles 
or  auto,  trucks  and 
without  rubber  ap- 
pliances we  could  not 
have  the  telephone, 
electric  lights,  air- 
planes nor  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other 
things  in  which  rub- 
ber plays  an  impor- 
tant part. 

"Of  the  cinht  ru1>- 
ber  companies  orig- 
inally licensed  under 
the  patents  of  Charles 
Goodyear,  three  have  gone  out  of  business  and  the  other  live 
are  now  owned  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  gives 
us   a   special  interest  in  the   great  inventor." 

The  claims  of  Charles  Goodyear  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  electors  at  past  elections  in  an  unostentatious  way, 
but  rubber  had  not  attained,  even  so  late  as  the  last  election 
in  1915,  the  place  of  importance  in  American  business  it  holds 
to-day.  In  1914  the  total  production  of  rubber  goods  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  only  $320,000,000.  In  1918  the  out- 
put was  $1,122,000,000,  nearly  four  times  as  great. 

Goodyear's  discovery  of  the  vulcanization  process  is  one  of 
the  romances  of  the  history  of  invention.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  especially  entitled  to  recognition  is  that  he  under- 
stood clearly   the   importance   nf   the   results   he   was  seeking   to 


■re  accident  he  linally  discovered  the 
vas  not  accidental  that  it  was  he  who 
had  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  the 


:ittain,  and  though  by  a  i 
solution  of  his  problem,  it 
found  the  solution,  for  h 
subject  for  years. 

With  a  prescience  that  was  uncanny,  he  forecast  for  rubber  a 
future  that  even  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  the 
past  few  years  has  not  surpassed.  He  knew  little  about  the 
electrical  field,  it  is  true,  and  nothing  whatever  about  automo- 
biles, yet  his  claims  for  patents  made  in  the  early  forties  show 
a  vision  for  the  future  of  rubber  that  was  startlingly  clear. 


of  strong  religious  tendencies. 


(Fr„ 


Charles    Goodveak. 


he  felt  himself  under 
a  divine  impulse  to 
carry  to  success  ex- 
peri  m  e  n  t  s  which 
would  confer  so  great 
a  boon  on  humanity. 
It  was  this  feeling 
that  led  him,  in  spite 
of  most  precarious 
health  and  dire  pov- 
erty, to  continue  for 
ten  years  his  search 
for  the  elusive  secret 
of  how  rubber  might 
be  made  suitable  for 
use. 

As  his  experiments 
progressed,  he  not 
only  manufactured 
rubber  goods  but  even 
dressed  in  clothes 
made  of  rubber,  wear- 
ing them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  their 
durability.  He  was 
certainly  an  odd  fig- 
ure and  his  appear- 
ance led  one  of  his 
friends,  who  was 
asked  how  Mr.  Good- 
year inight  be  recog- 
nized, to  reply :  "If 
you  see  a  man  with 
an  india  rubber  coat 
on,  india  rubber 
shoes,  an  india  rubber 
cap,  and  in  his  pocket 
an  india  rubber  purse 
with  not  a  cent  in 
it,      that      is      Good- 


His  poverty  was  so  extreme  that  many  times  only  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  and  neighbors  kept  his  large  family  from 
starvation.  At  that  period  imprisonment  for  debt  was  in  vogue 
and  on  many  occasions  Goodyear  found  himself  locked  up  for 
debt.  He  was  regarded  as  a  "crazy  inventor,"  and,  as  time 
after  time  his  hope  that  he  had  finally  hit  upon  a  solution  of 
his  problem  proved  illusory,  his  friends  and  relatives  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  him  with  inuch  harshness  that  he  should  give 
up  his  experiments  and  find  some  means  of  supporting  his 
family.  But  he  persisted  until  he  won  complete  success  and 
then,  instead  of  settling  back-  and  reaping  a  harvest  from  his 
discoveries,  continued  to  spend  the  money  that  came  to  him, 
in   adapting   his   discoveries   to   practical  uses. 

Though    born    in    New   TIaven,    Connecticut,    Goodyear   spent 
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much  lime  in  Xcw  York  City  and  in  various  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  in  Waburn  in  the  latter  state,  when  some  rubber 
fell  accidentally  from  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  a  red  hot  stove, 
that  he  learned  that  the  application  of  heat  was  the  one  addi- 
tional element  needed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  So  in- 
timate was  his  acquaintance  with  his  subject  that  the  change 
produced  in  the  rubber  by  its  unexpected  contact  with  the 
stove  was  recognized  by  him  as  of  vital  importance. 

Large  .sums  of  money  had  been  invested  and  lost  in  rubber 
manufacture  before  Goodyear  brought  his  process  to  com- 
pletion. Goods  that  looked  all  right  were  made  up,  but  cold 
weather   made   them   stiflf  and   brittle,  and   in   summer   they  be- 


came soft,  and  decomposition  gave  them  an  offensive  odor. 
Goodyear  was  born  December  29,  1800.  In  1834  he  began  his 
rubber  experiments  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1839 
that  the  stove  incident  occurred.  His  process  was  not  fully 
perfected  until  1844.  He  received  the  grand  medal  of  the 
World's  Exhibition  at  Paris,  the  Great  Council  medal  of  the 
Exhibition  of  .Ml  Nations  at  London,  and  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  from  Napoleon  III.  He  died  at  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  in  July.  1860.  Death  found  him 
insolvent  and  his  family  heavily  in  debt.  Though  he  made  no 
fortune  for  himself,  great  wealth  has  come  to  many  through 
his  invention. 


Seeing  the  Short  Cuts. 

By    A    Practical    Man. 


THERE  is  not  I  ne  man  in  fifty  who  is  eitlier  a  trained  or  a 
natural  observer.  Moreover,  the  notion  that  observation 
comes  naturally,  like  mastication  or  perspiration,  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Some  lack  that  quality  ot  mind  that  constiiu'.es 
the  chief  asset  of  the  job  analyst,  while  most  men  look  but  do 
not  see.  .\  great  number  are  so  close  to  their  work  that  they 
lose  the  perspective.  This  explains  in  part  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dustrial engneer  finds  plenty  of  occupation  for  the  ability  re- 
quired in  his  profession.  The  instances  that  follow  came 
under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer  and  tell  of  those 
who  were  convinced  of  a  blind  spot,  and  proceeded  to  cure  it, 
much  to  their  ind\idual  benefit  and  the  credit  of  the  rubber 
fralemity. 

CONVEYOR    CHUTES    SAVE    TIME. 

A  company  in  the  Middle  West  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  bicycle  tires  employed  a  truck  to  gather  the  packages  put 
up  by  the  packers.  This  truck  was  pushed  down  a  long  aisle 
behind  the  men  engaged  in. this  work,  where  it  gathered  a  load 
which  was  carried  to  the  elevator  located  in  the  extreme  end  of 
the  room ;  thence  down  one  flocr  to  the  shipping  departmeiit. 
This  trucking  was  eliminated  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  floor 
about  midway  in  the  packing  Ine  and  installing  a  chute,  which 
delivered  the  packed  goods  by  rapid  transit. 

A  manufacturer  of  fabric  shoes  in  the  East,  after  inspecting 
the  tops  as  they  came  from  the  sewing  machines,  paired  them 
and  placed  them  in  small  bags,  which  were  then  loaded  upon  a 
truck  and  delivered  by  the  elevator  to  the  next  department, 
which  happened  to  be  immediately  underneath.  Here  the  bags 
were  opened  and  the  contents  distributed.  A  chute  from  the 
inspection  table  to  the  floor  below  would  have  saved  a  lot  of 
this  work,  and  given  almost  instantaneous  delivery. 

An  old  and  successful  Eastern  company  had  its  mill  room  and 
calender  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  lower  floor,  but  with  the 
engine  room  in  between.  To  supply  the  calenders  with  material 
necessitated  frequent  trips  by  truck  from  the  mill  room.  This 
trip  was  an  irregular  one.  winding  its  way  through  several  de- 
partments, by  aisles  always  more  or  less  congested,  and  by  the 
time  a  round  trip  had  been  made  the  truck  had  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  760  feet.  This  trip  was  cut  down  to  about  150  feet 
round-trip  in  the  following  way.  A  window  in  the  mill  room 
nearest  the  engine  room  was  enlarged  into  a  doorway,  and  a 
corresponding  change  made  in  the  calender  room.  These  two 
doors,  therefore,  opened  to  the  outs'de,  and  in  line  with  one 
another.  A  covered  passage  was  then  constructed  connecting 
them,  and  better  and  quicker  service  at  once  resulted. 

Another  company  had  a  battery  of  insulating  machines  on  the 
second  floor  immediately  over  the  calenders  from  which  it  re- 
ceived the  supply  of  mixed  stock.  This  particular  process  re- 
sulted in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  large  quantities  of  scrap, 
which  was   frequently  returned  by  trucks  to  the  calender  room 


for  rewarming,  recalendering  and  return.  A  load  of  this  scrap 
left  the  machines  on  a  trip  of  200  feet  to  the  elevator,  down 
the  elevator  12  feet,  thence  to  the  warmers  for  the  calenders, 
200  feet  more.  This  trip  of  412  feet  was  cut  out  by  the  simple 
introduction  of  a  chute  from  the  vicinity  of  the  insulating  ma- 
chines to  the  warming  mills  immediately  underneath. 

A  trip  of  o\er  1,600  feet  for  a  batch  of  Para  from  the  rubber 
cellar  to  the  mixing  mills  would  seem,  with  one  company  at 
least,  a  denial  that  "time  is  money."  But  such  a  situation 
came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  some  years  ago. 
From  the  point  where  the  rubber  was  stored  to  the  scales  in 
the  compound  room  where  it  was  weighed,  was  678  feet.  The 
round-trip,  therefore,  for  the  trucker  was  1,356  feet.  From  the 
scales  to  the  breaking  down  mills  was  140  feet,  and  from  these 
mills  back  over  the  same  track  to  the  band  saw  where  the 
rubber  was  cut  and  weighed  into  batches,  was  140  feet  more 
Here  it  connected  with  the  prepared  compound  and  took  a  final 
trip  of  50  feet  to  the  mixers.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  directly 
under  the  compound  room  there  was  a  cellar  that  could  have 
been  adapted  to  rubber  storage  and  cut  the  initial  round  trip 
from  1,356  to  less  than  50  feet. 

WORN    MACHINERY    A    HINDRANCE. 

Manufacturers  of  shoes  find  a  machine  for  inserting  eyelets  a 
necessity.  These  machines  are  ingenious  and  complicated  in 
the  arrangement  of  parts.  They  are  designed  to  insert  any 
number  of  eyelets  consecutively,  the  standard  ranging  from  4 
to  11.  The  operator  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
machine  and  the  requirements  in  eyelets  for  each  style  and  size 
of  shoe.  These  eyelets  must  be  so  placed  as  to  start  at  a  point 
determined  by  the  eye  and  be  equally  spaced  over  the  limited 
surface  allowed  for  the  purpose.  This  spacing  is  designed  to 
be  controlled  by  a  movable  steel  pin  which  engages  in  holes  in 
a  disk  on  which  are  stamped  figures.  %,  14,  54,  1,  etc.  The  pin 
inserted  in  any  one  of  these  should  adjust  the  mechanism  so 
that  eyelets  would  be  spaced  the  indicated  distance  apart.  It 
chanced,  however,  in  one  factory,  that  none  of  the  machines 
studied  would  perform  the  work  according  to  specifications.  The 
operators  knew  of  no  rule  to  govern  the  spacing  and  frequently 
lost  time  in  trying  to  secure  it.  Conversation  with  the  man  who 
looked  after  these  machines  revealed  the  cause  to  be  a  worn 
out  cam,  which  prevented  proper  alinement  of  the  eyelets.  The 
insertion  of  a  new  cam  made  the  use  of  the  pin  and  disk  de- 
pendable. 

UTILIZING  SPACE. 

A  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  goods 
had  a  commodious,  well-Iiglited  room  around  the  sides  of  which 
4-platen  hydraulic  presses  were  located.  The  center  of  this 
space,  15  by  20  feet,  was  occupied  by  stock  and  tables  on  which 
were  placed  the  vulcanized  articles  consisting  largely  of  valves, 
heels,  horse-shoe  pads,  etc.     For  years  these  had  been  gathered 
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in  box  trucks  and  toted  to  an  adjoining  room  75  feet  distant, 
wliere  they  were  trimmed  by  girls  and  inspected.  This  toting 
was  obviously  waste  motion  and  was  corrected  by  building  in 
front  of  the  batter)'  of  presses,  benches  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  the  interior  of  which  was  immediately  occupied  by 
the  trimmers  and  their  equipment. 

SYSTEM    IN    MILLING    RUBBER. 

There  is  a  variety  of  practice  in  breaking  down  rul)bcr  and 
mixing  compounds.  In  some  lines  of  manufacture  five  or  six 
hours  is  not  regarded  as  excessive  to  break  down  Para,  while 
in  other  very  divergent  methods,  considerably  less  than  one  hour 
is  considered  sufficient.  Then,  apparently  of  necessity,  some 
compounded  batches  require  a  much  longer  time  for  mixing 
than  others.  Time  on  the  mill  is  often  a  point  in  dispute,  and 
there  should  be  some  intelligent  method  to  control  it.  If  you 
are  convinced  that  the  same  mill  should  be  used  for  warming 
up  rubber  and  mixmg,  the  chances  are  you  are  not  very  keen 
over  a  few  extra  minutes  that  may  be  taken  by  workmen  who 
are  not  controlled  by   written  standard  practice. 

A  very  satisfactory  method  will  be  followed  in  the  use  of 
two  mills  by  one  man  who  warms  up  gum  on  one  while  mixing 
a  batch  on  the  other.  \  mill,  say  16  by  42,  with  a  speed  of  14 
and  18  r.p.m.  can  mix  a  compounded  batch  of  100  to  125  pounds 
in  five  or  six  minutes.  This  would  necessitate,  probably,  a  mill 
equipped  with  a  mi.xing  apron,  for  the  value  of  such  an  attach- 
ment can  be  easily  demonstrated.  Under  this  method,  five  or 
six  ininutes  is  sufficient  time  to  incorporate  the  compound  in 
the  rubber,  and  the  batch  should  be  immediately  cut  off  the 
mill.  This  commonplace  act  of  cutting-off  can  be  made  a  lime- 
waster,  for  the  number  of  cuts  should  be  a  matter  of  standard. 
For  example,  one  stroke  of  the  knife  across  the  face  of  the 
roll  and  the  batch  drops  from  the  mill — a  matter  of  seconds — 
but  the  average  mill  hand  will  take  off  a  batch  of  this  size  in 
six  or  more  cuts.  In  many  cases  batches  go  from  the  mixer 
to  the  refiner,  or  ready  for  the  cooling  shelves.  In  either  case, 
the  batch  should  not  be  rolled  up  as  it  is  cut  from  the  mill,  but 
should  be  handled  in  slab  form,  the  point  of  value  being  to  get 
the  finished  batch  of?  and  a  new  one  on,  with  the  fewest 
motions  possible.  It  is  clear  that  the  operations  of  refining 
and  warming  up  are  really  continuations  of  the  process  of  mix- 
ing, hence  saving  time  on  rough  mixing  is  good  practice. 
A    SECOND    FLOOR    FOR   STORAGE. 

In  many  rubber  factories  the  compounding  room  has  a  mini- 
mum of  equipment  and  maximum  of  discomfort,  and  good  ventila- 
tion is  not  one  of  its  virtues.  .'\s  a  rule,  it  is  on  the  main  fac- 
tory floor  near  the  mill  room  and  looks  like  Satan's  back  yard. 
Materials  are  handled  in  the  original  package  and  the  space 
is  cluttered  with  boxes,  barrels,  casks,  carboys  and  bags.  Labor- 
saving  devices  get  paralysis  before  crossing  the  threshold,  and 
the  superintendent  who  is  indifferent  to  such  a  condition  must 
have  a  well-developed  blind  spot.  Taking  into  account  the  real 
efficiency  of  the  average  man  when  provided  with  proper  equip- 
ment to  handle  a  job,  it  is  singular  that  anyone  should  appar- 
ently fail  to  see  the  waste  of  time  when  a  man  has  to  dg  up 
things  out  of  barrels  and  casks,  the  work  steadily  taking  longer 
and  becoming  physically  harder  the  deeper  he  goes  into  a  con- 
tainer that  must  of  necessity  be  emptied.  Just  because  this 
material  is  in  bulk  and  heavy  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  handled  efficiently.  There  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  this 
can  be  done,  namely,  to  introduce  the  use  of  chutes  or  convey- 
ors. This  means  a  second  floor  for  storage  of  compounds,  and 
extending  to  the  floor  below,  a  chute  for  each  ingredient,  whence 
the  quantities  required  can  be  drawn  and  weighed.  With  stor- 
age room  equipped  for  handling  bulk  packages  by  power,  the 
filling  of  chutes,  which  should  have  capacity  from  a  barrel  to 
a  ton,  would  he  a  simple  matter.  If  any  compounds  require 
drying  or  sifting,  apparatus  for  this  purpose  should  be  pro- 
vided   on    the    second    floor.      This    method    accomplishes    two 


things.  It  clears  the  air  on  the  main  floor  of  dust  and  per- 
mits weighing  of  materials  with  rap  dity.  Where,  under  the 
old  way,  "comp"  had  to  be  laboriously  shoveled  from  barrels 
and  taken  to  the  scale,  in  the  new  way  the  scale  and  weighing 
hopper,  moved  on  a  track  are  run  underneath  the  chutes  which 
are  opened  as  required. 

EXPERT    WORKERS. 

Industrial  engineers  have  always  advocated  training  a  work- 
man so  that  he  could  perform  his  task  in  the  most  efficient  way. 
This  is  not  always  done,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  lowering 
the  quality  of  performance  throughout  the  shop.  The  I)est  fac- 
tories are  those  that  maintain  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  if  a  man  wishes  permanent  employment  he  is  compelled 
to  answer  affirmatively  the  question,  ".Are  you  a  high-class  man?" 
There  are  some  machines  used  in  rubber  manufacture  that  call 
for  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Those  used  for  cutting  out  soles  for 
footwear  are  in  this  class.  It  is  an  easy  machine  to  operate,  a 
light  pressure  and  removal  of  the  foot  starting  and  stopping  it. 
But  the  job  calls  for  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  man  to  the 
machine,  a  sort  of  nervo-physical  balance.  It  is  one  thing  to 
have  a  man  operate  this  machine  as  though  he  were  shoving 
pig-iron  into  a  furnace,  and  another  to  have  a  man  who  has  a 
hair-trigger  control  of  every  muscle  and  pushes  the  rubber 
slab  and  cut  soles  in  rbyhmic  sequence  with  the  rhythm  of  ihe 
machine.  The  results  are  readily  discernible.  The  man  who 
thinks  of  pig-iron  when  handling  a  rubber  slab  across  the  cut- 
ting plate  and  tries  to  break  through  the  floor  when  he  presses 
the  treadle  cuts  1,800  to  2,500  soles;  the  other  type  of  man 
3,500  to  5,000.  Take  each  of  these  men  at  his  minimum  as  an 
average  and  you  have  for  30  days  54.0U0  and  105,000  respectively. 

One  way  to  make  a  man  an  expert  workman  is  to  impress 
him  with  the  importance  of  maximum  production.  If  he  is 
operating  a  sole-cutting  machine  and  he  has  to  stop  it  to  sharpen 
a  knife  or  adjust  an  ill-ntting  part  or  to  get  stock  or  wait  for 
his  helper,  he  will  soon  get  a  wrong  slant  at  the  main  idea.  It 
is  a  losing  proposition  that  works  both  ways. 

THE  FOREMAN  SHOULD  BE  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

In  the  layout  and  equipment  of  a  factory  department  the 
location  of  the  foreman's  office,  as  a  rule,  receives  scant  atten- 
tion, with  the  result  that  it  is  frequently  located  at  one  end  of 
the  room  farthest  removed  from  the  larger  number  of  work- 
men. In  one  case,  in  the  milling  department  of  a  rubber  fac- 
tory, one  corner  of  the  room  was  used  for  putting  up  com- 
pounding materials.  This  room  was  walled  in  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  dust  and  a  portion  of  it,  a  space  3  by  10  feet  against 
a  window,  was  used  by  the  foreman  as  his  office  for  the  clerical 
work  he  had  to  do.  There  were  in  this  department  40  mixing 
mills,  a  calender,  four  washers  and  large  drying  rooms,  so  it 
was  sizable  enough  to  require  constant  supervision.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  is.  that  the  foreman's  office  or  desk  should  be 
so  located  that  his  men  will  be  under  his  eye  at  all  times.  When 
this  principle  was  emphasized  to  the  superintendent  of  the  mill 
in  question,  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  desirability  of  having 
a  change  made.  Opening  out  of  the  mill  room  about  midway 
in  its  length  was  a  small  store  room.  A  section  of  the  wall 
between  was  removed  and  windows  substituted  in  the  form  of  a 
bay  projecting  slightly  into  the  mill  room.  The  floor  of  the 
new  office  was  placed  three  feet  above  the  mill  room  level,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  all  operations  were  under  constant 
observation. 

This  same  factory  had  its  vulcanizers  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  bulk  of  its  product  was  produced  on  the  second  floor  and 
had  to  be  lowered  by  an  elevator  for  curing,  and  hoisted  after- 
ward for  inspecting  and  finishing.  This  extravagant  waste  of 
time  and  travel  had  been  going  on  for  years,  the  management 
being  apparently  "stone  blind"  to  the  loss  incurred.  A  new 
superintendent  caused  the  vulcanizers  to  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  second  floor. 
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The  Rapid  Rise  in  the  Cost  of  Equipment — An  Important  Factor 
in  Rubber  Production  Cost  Accounting. 


/)'v    /-•    " '.    .Ilii^yn-Schmidt,    Consulting    Economist. 


THE  RECENT  INCREASES  ill  till'  cost  of  all  industrial  equip- 
ment is  bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  cost 
accounting  policies  of  our  rubber  factories  during  the 
present  year,  and  others  to  come.  There  is  hardly  a  unit  of 
equipment  that  has  not  been  touched  by  this  rise.  Industrial 
machinery  has  gone  up  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  hundred 
per  cent,  building  expenditures  are  up  at  least  150  per  cent, 
and  the  great  range  of  industrial  supplementary  equipment,  part 
of  which  is  a  product  of  the  rubber  industry  as  belting,  has 
seen  advances  of  at  least  100  per  cent  during  the  last  few 
years.  These  advances  in  the  cost  of  equipment,  although  well 
known  to  all  manufacturers  in  the  rubber  industry,  neverthe- 
less seem  not  to  have  made  a  permanent  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  financial  experts  of  this  industry.  Hardly  any 
precautions  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  meet  the  situ-  ^ 
ation  and  the  majority  of 
rubber  factories  are  still 
estimating  manufacturing 
cost  upon  a  basis  of  ma- 
chine depreciation  much 
below  that  which  is  re- 
quired by  actual  condi- 
tions. The  loss  naturally 
falls  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  rubber  industry. 
But,  in  addition,  there  is 
the  very  real  danger  of 
the  industry  weakening 
its  financial  position  in 
such  manner  as  to  c(airt 
unavoidable  disaster  if 
steps  are  not  taken  to 
correct  the  situation. 
EXISTING  CONDITIONS. 

The  condition  as  exist- 
ing to-day  is  best  ex- 
plained by  an  assumed 
example  of  a  rubber  fac- 
tory   having   a    machinery 

equipment  costing  $200,000  during  the  year  1914.  If  this  fac- 
tory is  operated  upon  the  general  practice  of  charging  8  per 
cent  to  the  depreciation  fund  every  year,  it  has  to  add  to  its 
annual  manufacturing  expenditure  $16,000,  which  amount  would 
have  to  be  set  aside  for  purpose  of  renewing  the  equipment 
after  it  has  become  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  enter- 
prise. Experience  has  shown  this  policy  a  very  sound  one  in 
normal  times,  and  allowing  10  years'  life  to  the  machinery 
equipment,  a  provision  of  8  per  cent  for  depreciation  would 
amply  cover  this  factory  against  loss  from  this  account.  It  is, 
therefore,  employed  without  any  criticism,  and  no  fault  could 
be  found  as  long  as  depreciation  really  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent  and  also  as  long  as  the  price  of  the  equipment 
rerriains  approximately  the  same.  Both  essential  conditions 
for  the  safe  operation  of  the  8  per  cent  equal  depreciation  rule 
do   not   work  to-day. 

The  war  has  changed  the  fundamental  industrial  conditions 
and  the  rubber  factory  under  consideration  has,  most  likely. 
not  only  experienced  a  more  rapid  rate  of  equipment  deprecia- 
tion than  that  indicated  by  a  depreciation  charge  of  8  per  cent, 
but  it  also  can   not   hope  by  any  means   to  purchase   its   equip- 


ment at  the  end  of  the  customary  ten  years — the  year  1924 — 
at  tlie  same  purchase  price  of  1914.  It  is  fairly  certain  that 
the  equipment  in  question  will  lose  its  manufacturing  effective- 
ness considerably  earlier  and  that  it  will  cost  approximately 
$400,000  to  replace  it  when  this  time  has  come.  This  factory 
then  has  to  show  at  the  best  only  a  repurchase  fund  of  $200,000 
allowing  for  accumulated  interest  of  investment,  and  it  will 
have  to  find  additional  funds  to  put  the  factory  back  upon  the 
same  basis  of  efficiency  that  it  had  during  1914.  The  factory 
has  lost  a  matter  of  $200,000  in  ten  years  of  operation  or 
$20,000  per  annum.  Incidentally,  it  has  also  charged  $20,000 
every  year   below   its   actual   manufacturing  cost. 

Such   a   loss   would   be   a   heavy   one    in   any   industry ;    it   is, 
however,  especially  dangerous   in   the  case  of  the  rubber  indus- 
try   where   competition 
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Have   You   Provided  for  the   Accelerated  Depreciation  of  Machinery 
EoviPMENT   Caused   by   Forced  Employment  During  the  War? 


very  active  and  where  in 
consequence  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  of  shad- 
ing prices.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  consider- 
able profits  have  been 
made  by  many  rubber 
factories,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  sufficient 
amount  of  these  profits 
has  been  set  aside  for  re- 
serves above  the  usual 
depreciation  fund  in  every 
instance.  The  chances  in 
fact  are  that  profits  have 
been  divided  more  lavish- 
ly than  usual,  considering 
the  need  of  the  share- 
holder for  larger  earnings 
in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  general 
increasing  personal  ex- 
penditure. 

The  danger  now  is  that 
the  rubber  factories  will 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  after  having  made  big  profits  for 
a  few  years  will  try  to  cut  their  profits  lower  than  it  is  safe 
for  the  profitable  operation  of  their  enterprises,  in  an  endeavor 
to  meet  growing  competition  and  a  possible  decline  in  the  volume 
of  orders.  With  such  a  possibility  in  view,  it  is  essential  that 
the  industry  should  know  its  working  cost  to  the  fraction  of 
a  cent  and  that  no  miscalculation  should  be  made,  as  might 
easily  occur  if  the  present  practice  of  charging  depreciation 
cost  is  continued. 

A  CHANGE  OF  ATTITUDE  RECOMMENDED. 
A  new  inethod  of  charging  depreciation,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  urgently  required.  Such  a  method  to  be  really  useful  must 
not  be  too  complicated,  and  it  must  fit  every  condition  so  that 
it  can  be  einployed  uniformly.  The  principle  in  the  development 
of  such  a  method  must  be  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude 
of  our  accountants  and  factory  owners  with  respect  to  the 
depreciation  factor  in  the  annual  account  sheet.  The  general 
feeling  towards  the  depreciation  charge  is  to-day  one  of  gentle 
leniency.  To  charge  depreciation  upon  equipment  permits  the 
factory  to  make  less  profits  in  the  eye  of  the  taxation  officer; 
incidentally,  the  slow  writing  olT  of  the  equipment  provides  the 
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accountant  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  really  strengthens 
the  financial  position  of  his  firm.  Having  followed  a  safe  course 
fur  so  many  years,  there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  its  unsound- 
ness until  actual  disaster  overcomes  the  enterprise.  The  process 
of  attrition  proceeds  slowly;  the  danger  as  a  rule  is  not  noticed 


until 


goes 


o  late  to  make  amends,  and  the  firm  simply 
lo  sleep  as  so  many  others  do,  after  having  run  through  an 
apparently  prosperous  existence  of  IS  to  18  years,  the  time 
that  is  re(|uired  to  make  the  equipment  industrially  incom- 
|)etitive. 

Sulistitute  fur  the  word  depreciation  the  word  replacement, 
and  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  is  created.  The  words  replace- 
ment fund  do  not  only  suggest  the  recording  of  the  progress 
of  loss  of  effectiveness  in  machine  depreciation  as  a  matter 
of  routine,  but  replaces  it  by  an  actual  payment  from  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise  as  an  offset  against  this  loss.  A  purely  theo- 
retical problem  becomes  suddenly  very  much  alive.  Deprecia- 
lion  and  loss  of  effectiveness  become  tangible  meanings,  and 
while  opinions  may  differ  about  the  amount  that  will  have  to 
l>e  written  off,  it  will  give  the  factory  its  full  safety  for  con- 
tinued prosperity.  Further,  if  the  money  is  taken  actually  from 
'he  profits  there  is  /^rima  t'tidr  evidence  of  the  annual  cost  of 
depreciation  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  influence  of 
the  depreciation  charge 
upon  manufacturing  cost 
is  not  so  easily  over- 
looked. The  equipment 
replacement  fund  be- 
comes a  very  effective 
safety  valve,  protecting 
the  factory  not  only 
against  slow  deprecia- 
tion, but  giving  it  the 
means  for  making  occa- 
sional equipment  im- 
provements. 

.\  number  of  systems 
have  been  proposed  tn 
make  the  depreciation 
charge  mure  fitting  to 
actual  conditions  and  to 
bring  the  depreciation 
factor  into  more  imme- 
diate   bearing    upon    the 

cost  estimating  policy  of  the  firm.  The  following  system 
may  appeal  to  most  rubber  manufacturers  because  it  can 
be  easily  employed  over  a  great  variety  of  equipment,  and 
because  it  can  easily  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
depreciation  cost  in  the  different  subdivisions  of  a  large  manu- 
facturing c(  ncern.  The  system  is  based  upon  the  principle 
of  making  the  depreciation  charge  upon  the  rate  of  actual  eni- 
ploymcni.  and  to  charge  upon  the  real  replacement  value  of 
tile  eciuipment. 

HOW  THE  METHOD  SHOULD  BE  EMPLOYED. 

Tu  explain  the  system  it  may  be  best  to  return  again  to  the 
original  example  of  a  rubber  factory  with  a  machinery  equip- 
ment costing  $200,000  during  the  year  1914.  The  year  1917  may 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrating  the  method.  This 
year  belonged  to  the  most  strenuous  years  in  the  war  history 
of  the  rubber  industry.  It  required  an  enormous  expansion  of 
all  production  in  support  of  the  army  equipment  industries,  and 
most  factories  worked  overtime  all  through  the  year.  It  does 
not  matter  here  what  the  actual  rate  of  employment  of  our 
factories  was.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  the  factory 
under  consideration  has  worked  with  three  shifts  during  the 
second  six  months  of  the  year,  having  viforked  upon  a  normal 
production  of  eight  hours  during  the  first  half  only.  Assuming 
that  experience  has  shown  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  as  approxi- 
mately correct  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  depreciation  charge 


under  normal  occupation  of  the  equipment,  it  must  be  taken 
lor  granted  that  for  the  first  half-year  depreciation  has  nor- 
mally developed  upon  the  indicated  level.  From  the  beginning 
of  July,  however,  the  factory  has  changed  its  working  policy. 
It  has  worked  24  hours  a  day  and  equipment  has  been  in  use, 
not  the  customary  eight  hours,  but  three  times  that  period. 
Depreciation,  therefore,  has  proceeded  not  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent  per  day,  but  at  24  per  cent.  Loss  of  industrial  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  equipment  under  such  conditions  would  not 
liave  been  reached  after  ten  years,  approximately,  but  at  a  time 
slightly  over  three  years  and  four  months.  In  fact  the  equip- 
ment would  have  required  renewal  during  the  present  year, 
allowing  for  a  normal  depreciation  during  the  years  1914  to 
1917.  The  depreciation  of  the  equipment  in  this  factory,  there- 
fore, proceeded  at  an  average  of  16  per  cent  for  the  whole  year, 
and  was  less  effective  industrially  than  the  preceding  year 
when  the  time  came  for  drawing  the  annual  balance. 

Having  established  in  this  way  the  factor  of  depreciation, 
it  is  neccessary  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  equipment  to 
the  factory.  If  the  works  had  burned  down  suddenly  or  other- 
wise been  destroyed,  by  the  end  of  1917  the  equipment  could 
not  ha\e  been  replaced  for  the  $200,000  at  which  it  stood  on 
the  books:  $300,000  at 
least  would  have  been 
needed  for  that  purpose. 
This  also  would  have 
been  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  making  a 
complete  valuation  of 
all  the  equipment  of  the 
factory  at  the  existing 
replacement  value.  The 
cost  of  depreciation  of 
equipment  in  that  fac- 
tory, therefore,  was  dur- 
ing the  year  1917  as 
follows: 
Six  months  employ- 
ment of  equipment  at 
8  hours  a  day. 
Kate  of  depreciation,  8 

per  cent. 
Six     months     employ- 
ment of  equipment  at 
24  hours  a  day. 
Kate  of  depreciation,  24 
per  cent. 
.\verage  annual  depreciation  of  equipment,  16  per  cent. 
Replacement  cost  of  equipment  to  date,  $300,000. 
Total  charge  to  depreciation  cost,  $48,000. 

The  annual  charge  under  the  old  method  would  have  been 
$16,000,  a  loss  to  the  factory  of  $32,000  in  operation  cost,  if 
not,  taken  care  of  in  the  charge  to  manufacturing  cost. 
SHOWING  ADVANTAGE  OF  NEW  METHOD. 
But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  tlie  eating.  Does  this 
system  really  guard  a  factory  against  both  the  increasing  speed 
of  depreciation  incurred  by  increased  production  and  also  against 
the  increasing  price  of  the  equipment?  Let  us  suppose  that 
equipment  prices  would  have  remained  approximately  the  same 
at  the  end  of  1918  and  that  this  factory  also  has  continued 
to  work  at  the  rate  of  24  hours  during  1918,  with  the  certainty 
of  having  to  replace  its  total  equipment  somewhere  near  the 
end  of  1920.  We  would  then  have  the  years  1914,  1915  and 
1916  as  normal  years,  with  equipment  prices  remaining  ap- 
proximately at  the  level  of  1914  and  employment  at  8  hours 
per  day.  During  three  years  the  factory  would  then  have 
charged  a  level  8  per  cent  of  depreciation,  and  it  would  have 
had  in  hand  a  repurchase  fund  of  $48,000  plus  interest  and 
:in  equipment  still  worth  approximately  seven  years'  effective 
employment.  The  next  year  1917  would  have  added  $48,000 
to  the  fund,  while  1918  would  provide  $72,000.  By  the  end 
of  1918  two  years  of  effectiveness  might  still  be  left,  and  dur- 
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ing  these  years  $48,000  would  have  been  added  to  the  re- 
purchase fund,  assuming  in  this  instance  that  further  increases 
in  the  price  of  the  equipment  would  not  have  made  necessary 
additional    provision    for    depreciation. 

Allowing  for  accumulated  interest  from  the  investment  of 
the  annual  addition  to  the  repurchase  fund,  a  total  amount  of 
$270,000  would  then  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1920.  This  is 
still  $30,000  short  of  the  actual  value  of  the  equipment,  but  it 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  equipment  has  still 
some  value  which  makes  it  a  marketable  property  and  $30,000 
may  easily  be  obtained  by  selling  such  equipment,  unless  the 
factory  decides  to  use  it  a  few  years  more  on  work  where  less 
effectiveness  and  precision  is  required.  Another  five  years  of 
employment  in  secondary  manufacturing  processes  probably 
would  make  the  equipment  obsolete  for  use  in  high-class  manu- 
facturing, and  its  sale  then  would  become  a  necessity.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  its  value  would  have  been  wiped  off  com- 
pletely from  the  balance  sheet  of  the  enterprise,  as  only  another 
year  and  a  quarter  would  be  required  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional  $30,000. 

INFLUENCE   UPON    COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Mention  already  has  been  made  several  times  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  policy  upon  the  cost  accounting  practice  of  a  rubber 
factory.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  policy  of  charging  de- 
preciation upon  the  original  investment  on  a  basis  of  an  equal 
depreciation  rate  is  giving  a  wrong  impression  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  equipment  upon  manufacturing  cost.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  if  a  charge  sheet  is  made  upon  an  overhead 
charge  of  $16,000  for  machinery  depreciation  or  upon  one  of 
$24,000  for  instance.  But  the  higher  charge  is  not  only  justi- 
fied by  conditions  but  also  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
present   price  situation. 

All  manufacturing,  after  all,  is  service  rendered  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  buyer.  That  the  manufacturer  buys  to-day  the 
raw  materials  and  also  takes  care  of  the  distribution  of  the 
article  that  is  manufactured  in  his  plant,  does  not  alter  any- 
thing in  this  very  fundamental  rule  of  cost  accounting.  If 
this  manufacturer  employs  expensive  tools  in  serving  his  trade 
the  customer  must  pay  his  share  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tools  or  he  must  seek  out  another  manufacturer  having  a  less 
expensive  equipment.  Let  the  wear  and  tear  proceed  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  normally  accepted  while  the  work  is  done 
for  the  customer,  and  it  is  only  just  that  the  customer  also 
should  stand  for  the  increased  rate  of  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  three  times  the  rate  of  the  employment  also  means, 
most  likely,  three  times  the  quantity  of  goods.  The  increased 
rate  of  wear  and  tear,  therefore,  spreads  over  a  larger  produc- 
tion, and  the  relative  share  of  each  unit  of  production  upon  the 
increased  wear  and  tear  of  the  equipment  remains  practically 
the  same.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  increased  cost  of  the  equipment.  If  to  replace  the  unit 
of  equipment  costs  double  what  it  cost  to  buy  in  the  past,  this 
increase  doubles  also  in  its  relationship  to  each  unit  of  pro- 
duction. Assuming,  therefore,  a  factory  employs  its  equip- 
ment at  three  times  the  rate  of  normal,  producing  also  three 
times  as  much  goods  while  the  equipment  price  remains  the 
same,  there  would  also  be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  the  individual  unit  of  production.  If  the  cost  of 
the  equipment,  however,  would  be  double  the  cost  of  manu-. 
facture  of  the  individual  unit  of  production,  its  cost  will  in- 
crease at  exactly  its  share  of  the  increased  cost  of  purchasing 
the  equipment. 

This  is  a  rule  that  rubber  manufacturers  will  have  to  keep 
in  mind  when  making  up  their  cost  charges  during  the  future. 
Its  application  will  be  made  more  easy  if  they  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  charging  depreciation  costs  as  outlined  in  this  article. 
With  the  help  of  the  time  books  it  will  be  possible  to  allocate 
depreciation   cost  quite   correctly   to   each   article   manufactured 


the  factory,  whether  the  process  of  manufacturing  is  carried 
in   one   or   in    several   departments. 


PRODUCTION,    NOT    SELLING,    IS    THE    PROBLEM. 

By  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Coll. 

THi;  OUTLOOK  for  the  year  1920  in  the  rubber  industry  is  most 
flattering.  To-day  the  demand  for  all  lines  of  rubber  goods 
exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  goods.  It  is 
a  question  of  producing  them.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  turn 
out  50  per  cent  more  production  than  we  are  able  to  do  with 
our  present  manufacturing  facilities,  the  entire  output  would 
be  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  The  year  1919  has  been  the 
banner  year  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  business.  At  the 
time  of  the  armistice  it  was  our  opinion  that  with  the  virtual 
closing  of  the  great  war  and  the  stopping  of  government  orders 
there  would  necessarily  be  a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  sales 
of  rubber  goods,  but  such  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 

While  all  lines  of  rubber  goods,  such  as  footwear,  mechanical 
goods,  druggists'  sundries,  etc.,  show  an  increase,  the  most 
marked  development  has  been  in  the  tire  industry.  The  large 
tire  manufacturers  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
tires  the  past  year.  In  1914  there  were  registered  in  this  country 
1,574,433  automobiles,  and  136,907  automobile  trucks.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  there  are  in  use  6,800,000  automobiles  and  800,000 
automobile   trucks — a   remarkable  increase. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  "What  is  the  matter  with  our 
trolleys?"  I  would  reply  that  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  the 
encroachment  thereon  of  the  automobile  and  the  automobile 
truck,  and  with  the  improvement  and  development  of  our  high- 
ways, I  can  see  no  room  for  trolley  lines  along  sparsely  pop- 
ulated sections.  My  opinion  is  that  the  tracks  of  many  suburban 
trolley  lines  will  eventually  be  taken  up.  Therefore,  while  the  de- 
velopment of  the  rubber  tire  has  been  tremendous  during  the 
past  five  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  to-day, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy.  The  effect  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pneumatic  tire  upon  both  passenger  and  freight  traf- 
fic, or  in  other  words  upon  our  railroads,  has,  I  am  convinced, 
not  yet  been  realized. 

The  price  of  crude  rubber  has  been  normal  during  the  year,  hay- 
ing averaged  about  45  cents  per  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  70 
per  cent  of  the  crude  rubber  consumption  of  the  world  in  1919 
was  by  American  manufacturers.  With  the  opening  up  of 
Europe,  one  might  look  for  some  increase  there,  but  I  would 
predict  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  consume  more 
than  half  the  world's  crude  rubber  product  for  years  to  come. 
We  plainly  lead  the  world  in  rubber  manufacturing.  Prices  of 
fabrics  entering  into  tires  and  other  rubber  goods  have  ranged 
higher  in  1919  than  ever  before,  the  indications  being  that  we 
have  not   yet   seen   the   limit  of  high   prices. 

The  development  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  Elast  has  con- 
tinued unabated.  It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  rubber  industry  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  East 
proved  practicable,  for  had  we  to  depend  upon  the  wild  rubber 
of  Brazil  and  other  sections,  the  supply  would  be  so  inadequate 
and  the  price  so  exhorbitant  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
tire  industry  could  have  reached  its  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  future. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  result  of  the  phenomenal  depre- 
ciation in  foreign  exchange  has  been  to  curtail  American  ex- 
ports. However,  with  the  opening  up  of  Europe  our  rubber  export 
trade  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  larger  in 
volume  than  before  the  war.  Moreover,  with  a  permanent  change 
for  the  better  in  the  foreign  exchange  situation,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  our  European  trade  in  rubber  goods 
will  assume  proportions  of  greater  magnitude  than  heretofore 
known. 
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Standard  American  Export  Practice. 


As  THE  CERTAIN  MEANS  of  insuring  uiimistakalilc  clarity  in 
terms  and  conditions  of  sale,  nine  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  United  States  interested  in  foreign 
trade  have  in  conference  adopted  a  simplihed  standard  Amer- 
ican export  practice  that  should  greatly  facilitate  and  promote 
the  foreign  business  of  this  country.  The  organizations  party 
to  the  program  are  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  American  Manufacturers'  Export 
Association,  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  American  Ex- 
porters" and  Importers'  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  Produce  Exchange  and  New 
York  Merchants'  Association.  The  program  itself  consists  of 
a  statement  of  definitions  of  the  abbreviated  forms  of  price 
quotations  in  more  or  less  common  and  general  use  in  the 
export  trade,  which  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  urged  to 
use  habitually  as  far  as  possible  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms 
synonymous  or  otherwise ;  also  the  recommendation  that  all 
use  of  abbreviated  forms  be  abandoned  and  that  the  terms  be 
written  out  in  full. 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  are  urged  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  confusion  and  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  American 
export  trade  have  sprung  in  part  from  the  use  of  an  excessive 
number  of  abbreviated  forms  with  substantially  similar  mean- 
ings, as  well  as  from  the  use  of  abbreviations  in  a  sense  dif- 
ferent from  their  original  meanings,  or  in  an  application  not 
originally  given  them  and  different  from  the  sense  or  applica- 
tion understood  by  foreign  buyers.  In  the  simplified  and 
standardized  practice  agreed  upon  lies  the  best  hope  of  reducing 
confusion  and  avoiding  controversy. 

As  the  most  eflfective  measure  of  simplification,  the  general 
practice  of  quoting  for  export,  as  far  as  possible,  either  "F.  A.  S. 
Vessel,"  "F.  O.  B.  Vessel"  or  "C.  I.  F."  is  strongly  recommended. 
All  of  these  terms  are  readily  understood  abroad  and  difficult 
of  misinterpretation,  and  concentration  on  this  small  list,  it  is 
felt,  will  be  markedly  influential  in  avoiding  misunderstanding 
and  disputes. 

DEFINITIONS   OF    EXPORT   QUOTATIONS. 

The  following  are,  in  their  order,  the  normal  situations  under 
which  an  export  manufacturer  or  shipper  may  desire  to  quote 
prices.  It  is  understood  that  unless  a  particular  carrier  is 
specified  by  the  buyer,  the  goods  will  be  delivered  to  the  carrier 
most  conveniently  located  to  the  shipper. 

1.  When  the  price  quoted  applies  only  to  an  inland  shipping 
point  and  the  seller  merely  undertakes  to  load  the  goods  on 
or  in  the  cars  or  lighters  furnished  by  the  railroad  company 
serving  the  industry,  without  other  designation  as  to  routing, 
the  proper  term  is ; 

"F.  O.  B.  (named  point)." 
Under   this   quotation: 

A.  Seller    must— 

(1)  Place   goods   on   or  in   cars   or   lighters. 

(2)  Secure  railroad  bill  of  lading. 

(3)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  placed  in  or  on  cars  or  lighters  at  for- 
warding point,  and  clean  bill  of  lading  has  been  fur- 
nished   by    the    railroad    company. 

B.  Buyer   must — 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Pay  all  transportation  charges  including  taxes,  if 
any. 

(3)  Handle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

2.  When    the    seller    quotes    a    price    including    transportation 


ithout  assuming  responsi- 
a  clean   bill   of   lading  at 


charges   to  the   port  of  exportation   w 
bility    for   the   goods   after   obtaining 
point  of  origin,   the  proper  term   is: 
"F.  O.  B.   (named  point)   Freight  Prep.'Md  to  (named  point  on 
the  seaboard)." 
Under    this    quotation: 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Place   goods   on/or   in   cars   or   lighters, 

(2)  Secure    railroad   bill   of   lading. 

(3)  Pay  freight  to  named  port. 

(4)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  placed  in  or  on  cars  or  lighters  at  for- 
warding point,  and  clean  bill  of  lading  has  been 
furnished    by    the    railroad    company. 

B.  Buyer    must— 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Handle    all    subsequent    movement    of    the    goods. 

(3)  Unload    goods    from    cars. 

(4)  Transport  goods  to   vessels. 

(5)  Pay    all    demurrage    and/or    storage    charges. 

(6)  Arrange  for  storage  in  warehouse  or  on  wharf 
where   necessary. 

3.  Where  the  seller  wishes  to  quote  a  price,  from  which 
the  buyer  may  deduct  the  cost  of  transportation  to  a  given 
point  on  the  seaboard,  without  the  seller  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  the  goods  after  obtaining  a  clean  bill  of  lading  at 
point   of   origin,    the    proper   term   is: 

"F.    O.    B.    (named   point)    Freight   Allowed   to    (named   point 
on   the  seaboard)." 

Under    this    quotation: 

A.  Seller    must — 

(1)  Place    goods    on    or    in    cars    or    lighters. 

(2)  Secure   railroad   biU   of   lading. 

(3)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  placed  in  or  on  cars  or  lighters  at  for- 
warding point,  and  clean  bill  of  lading  has  been 
furnished    by    the    railroad    company. 

B.  Buyer    must—  ' 

(i)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Pay  all  transportation  charges  (buyer  is  then  en- 
titled to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the  invoice 
the  freight  paid  from  primary  point  to  named 
port). 

(3)  Handle    all    subsequent    movement    of    the    goods. 

(4)  Unload   goods   from   cars. 

(5)  Transport   goods   to   vessel. 

(6)  Pay  all   demurrage  and/or  storage  charges. 

(7)  .\rrange  for  storage  in  warehouse  or  on  wharf 
where   necessary. 

4.  The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a  price  covering  the  trans- 
portation of  the  goods  to  seaboard,  assuming  responsibility  for 
loss  and/or  damage  up  to  that  point.  In  this  case,  the  proper 
term   is  : 

"F.  O.   B.  Cars   (named  point  on  seaboard)." 
Under   this   quotation  : 
A.     Seller   must — 

(1)  Place  goods   on   or   in   cars. 

(2)  Secure    railroad    bill    of    lading. 

(3)  Pay  all  freight  charges  from  forwarding  point 
to   port    on    seaboard. 

(4)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  arrived  in  or  on  cars  at  the  named  port. 
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B.     Ri: 

(1)   Be    rcspoiisibl 


must- 
loss    and/or    damage    incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Unload   goods   from   cars. 

(3)  Handle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

(4)  Transport   goods   to   vessel. 

(5)  Pay   all   demurrage   and/or  storage   charges. 

(6)  Arrange  for  storage  in  warehouse  or  on  wharf 
where   necessarj-. 

5.  It  may  be  that  the  goods,  on  which  a  price  is  quoted 
covering  the  transportation  of  the  goods  to  the  seaboard,  con- 
stitute k-ss  than  a  carload  lot.    In.  this  case,  the  proper  term  is: 

"F.  O.  B.  Cars   (named  port)   L.  C.  L." 
Under  this  quotation : 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Deliver    goods    lo    the    initial    carrier. 

(2)  Secure   railroad  bill  of   lading. 

(3)  Pay  all  freight  charges  from  forwarding  point  to 
port   on   seaboard. 

(4)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have   arrived   on   cars   at    the   named   port. 

B.  Buyer   must — 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Handle  all   subsequent   movement  of   the  goods. 

(3)  Accept  goods  from  the  carrier. 

(4)  Transport   goods   to   vessel. 

(5)  Pay   all    storage    charges. 

(6)  Arrange  for  storage  in  warehouse  or  on  wharf 
where   necessary. 

6.  Seller  may  quote  a  price  which  will  include  the  expense 
of  transportation  of  the  goods  by  rail  to  the  seaboard,  includ- 
ing  lighterage.     In   this   case,   the   proper   term   is: 

"F.  O.  B.  Cars   (named  port)   Lighter.^ge  Free." 
Under  this  quotation : 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Place    goods    on    or    in    cars. 

(2)  Secure    railroad    bill    of    lading. 

(3)  Pay  all  transportation  charges  to.  including  light- 
erage  at,    the   port   named. 

(4)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have    arrived    on   cars   at   the   named   port. 

B.  Buyer   must — 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  luss  and/or  damage  incurred 
thereafter. 

(2)  Handle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

(3)  Take  out  the  insurance  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  goods   alter   arrival   on   the   cars. 

(4)  Pay  the  cost  of  hoisting  goods  into  vessel  where 
weight  of  goods  is  too  great  for  ship's  tackle. 

(5)  Pay  all  demurrage  and  other  charges,  except  light- 
erage  charges. 

7.  The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a  price  covering  delivery 
of  the  goods  alongside  overseas  vessel  and  within  reach  of  its 
loading   tackle.     In   this  case,   the   proper   term   is : 

"F.   A.   S.   vessel    (named    port)." 
Under   this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Transport   goods   to   seaboard. 

(2)  Store  goods  in  warehouse  or  on  wharf  if  neces- 
sary, unless  buyer's  obligation  includes  provision 
of    shipping    facilities. 

(3)  Place  goods  alongside  vessel  either  in  a  lighter  or 
on    the   wharf. 

(4)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  delivered  alongside  the  ship  or  on  wharf. 

B.  Buyer   must — 


(1)  He  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  thereafter, 
and    for    insurance. 

(2)  Handle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

(3)  Pay  cost  of  hoisting  goods  into  vessel  where 
weight  of  goods  is  too  great  for  ship's  tackle. 

8.  The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a  price  covering  all  ex- 
])enses  up  to  and  including  delivery  of  the  goods  upon  the  over- 
seas vessel  at  a  named  port.     In  this  case,  the  proper  term  is : 

"F.    O.    B.   vessel    (named  port)." 
Under   this   quotation  : 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Meet  all  charges  incurred  in  placing  goods  actually 
on  board  the  vessel. 

(2)  Be  responsible  for  all  loss  and/or  damage  until 
goods  have  been  placed   on  board  the  vessel. 

B.  Buyer  must — 

(1)  Be   responsible   for  loss   and/or   damage  thereafter. 

(2)  Handle  all  subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

9.  The  seller  may  be  ready  to  go  farther  than  the  delivery 
of  his  goods  upon  the  overseas  vessel  and  be  willing  to  pay 
transportation  to  a  foreign  point  of  delivery.  In  this  case,  the 
proper   term    is : 

"C.   &   F.    (named    foreign   port)." 
Under  this  quotation : 

A.  Seller   must — 

(1)  Make  freight  contract  and  pay  transportation 
charges  sufficient  to  carry  goods  to  agreed  desti- 
nation. 

(2)  Deliver  to  buyer  or  his  agent  proper  bills  of  lading 
to   the   agreed   destination. 

(3)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  delivered  alongside  the  ship  and  clean 
ocean  bill  of  lading  obtained  (seller  is  not  responsible 
for    delivery    of    goods    at    destination). 

B.  Buyer  must— 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  thereafter 
and  must  take  out  all  necessary  insurance. 

(2)  Handle  all   subsequent  movement  of  the  goods. 

(3)  Take  delivery  and  pay  costs  of  discharge,  lighterage 
and  landing  at  foreign  port  of  destination  in  accord- 
ance  with   bill   of   lading  clauses. 

(4)  Pay  foreign  customs  duties  and  wharfage  charges, 
if  any. 

10.  The  seller  may  desire  to  quote  a  price  covering  the  cost 
of  the  goods,  the  marine  insurance  on  the  goods,  and  all  trans- 
portation charges  to  the  foreign  point  of  delivery.  In  this  case, 
the  proper  term  is : 

"C.    I.   F.    (named   foreign   port)." 

Under    this   quotation : 

A.  Seller  must — 

(1)  Make  freight  contract  and  pay  freight  charges  suf- 
ficient  to    carry   goods    to   agreed    destination. 

(2)  Take  out  and  pay  for  necessary  marine  insurance. 

(3)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  until  goods 
have  been  delivered  alongside  the  ship,  and  clean 
ocean  bill  of  lading  and  insurance  policy  have  been 
delivered  to  the  buyer,  or  his  agent.  (Seller  is  not 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  goods  at  destination, 
nor  for  payment  by  the  underwriters  of  insurance 
claims.) 

(4)  Provide  war  risk  insurance,  where  necessary,  for 
buyer's  account. 

B.  Buyer  must. — 

(1)  Be  responsible  for  loss  and/or  damage  thereafter, 
and  must  make  all  claims  to  which  he  may  be  en- 
titled under  the  insurance  directly  on  the  under- 
writers. 
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( 2)  Take  delivery  and  pay  costs  of  discharge,  lighter- 
age and  landing  at  foreign  port  of  destination  in 
accordance  with  bill  of  lading  clauses. 

(3)  Pay  foreign  customs  duties  and  wharfage  charges, 
if  any. 

Explanations  of  Abbreviations. 

O.      n Free    on    board. 

A.     .S Free  alongside  ship. 

&      F Cost   and    Freight. 

I.      F Cost,   insurance   and   freieht. 

C.     I Less   than   carload   lot. 


RUBBER   IN   THE   SAFETY   COUNCIL. 

THK  National  Safety  Council,  made  up  of  prominent  men 
in  all  lines  of  industry,  now  has  a  rubber  section.  Although 
this  is  but  a  beginning,  a  score  of  the  largest  rubber  companies 
are  members  and  send  from  two  to  half  a  dozen  representatives 
to  each  meeting.     At  the  first  meeting  there  were  present: 

E.  H.  Fitzgerald.  :M.  Klein,  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy, 
Wisconsin;  Harold  Martin,  T.  J.  Dwyer,  H.  T.  Greene,  and  E. 
Focand,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts: 
P.  B.  Martens,  T.  S.  Petty,  C.  G.  Dimcombe,  A.  L.  Weyland, 
E.  S.  Hoener,  X.  A.  Shepard  and  M.  F.  Letzel,  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  R.  N.  Watson,  and  P.  A. 
Belden,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  W.  N.  Fitch.  W.  L 
Snyder,  J.  C.  Howard,  E.  P.  Raiford,  A.  C.  Mack,  W.  G.  Ober- 
holser,  E.  K.  Davis,  G.  A.  Knofler,  and  R.  B.  Howe,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.;  H.  G.  Pushee,  The  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  A.  L  Rose,  The  Kelly-Springfield 
Tire  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio;  S.  M.  Shott,  Morgan  &  Wright,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  R.  W.  Fogerty,  A.  C.  Peterjohn,  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  Mechanical  Goods  Division,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Larkin, 
Jr.,  J.  W.  Towsen,  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Mechanical  Goods 
Division,  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  R.  L.  Gould,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.;  Dr.  Haron,  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

ROTTND  TABLE  SUGGESTIONS. 

In  discussing  safety  appliances  for  washers,  crushers  and 
mills  the  following  were  cited:  use  of  wooden  paddles  to  push 
rubber  between  walls;  cutting  blocks  of  rubber  wedge  shape  to 
facilitate  entry  between  rolls ;  mill  rolls  placed  shoulder  high, 
bars  in  front  of  washers  over  which  the  sheet  of  rubber  is  fed ; 
individual  clutches  on  each  mill  which  are  inspected  daily;  auto- 
matic  reversing   devices. 

Electric  signals  from  motor  pit  to  each  mill  in  every  line; 
motor  pit  switch-boards  set  six  feet  above  floor  to  give  clear 
view  of  line ;  reports  of  tests  of  safety  devices  signed  by  in- 
spectors and  delivered  regularly  to  master  mechanic. 

Calenders  equipped  with  electric  clutch  and  brake ;  special 
gears  for  opening  center  and  lower  rolls,  rolls  being  lowered 
so  that  opening  clears  the  hand ;  triangular  casting  at  open- 
ing with  34-'nch  clearance  to  prevent  men  from  getting  near 
opening;  split  casting  and  one-inch  slot  on  fabric  calenders; 
inch  bar  across  calender  connected  with  bell  crank  to  trip  switch 
operating  dynamic  bar  on  calendar;  floor  near  calender  sur- 
faced with  carborundum. 

.Automatic  conveyor  system  with  hydraulic  opening  for  open- 
ing molds  after  curing ;  special  opening  bar  with  increased  lever- 
age :  special  track  for  hauling  molds  and  cores ;  endeavor  to 
make  men  use  respirators  on  dusty  job  handling  compounds; 
milk  served  to  men  in  compound  room,  mills  hooded  and  strong 
suction  used;  danger  of  poisoning  from  benzol,  rash  on  hands 
and  free  from  hcxamethylene  tetramine  (eurotropin),  eliminated 
by  applying  bora.x  in  solution  with  20  per  cent  gum  arable. 


A  census  of  all  the  accidents  that  liave  occtirnd  in  the  rubber 
industry  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Rubber  Section  of  the  National 
Safety    Council    with    the    view    of    standardizing    accident    pre- 


vention activities  and  accident  statistics  in  that  industry.  This 
was  decided  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  coinmittte  of  the 
Rubber  Section,  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  Chicago  on  January  20  and  21.  .\mong  those  present 
were  S.  M.  Schott,  of  the  Morgan  &  Wright  plant  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  section; 
E.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  section;  R.  M.  Watson,  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  secretary;  W.  N.  Fitch,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  bulletin  committee, 
and  H.  T.  Martin,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massa- 
chusetts,  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 

Plans  were  also  laid  at  this  meeting  for  a  nation-wide  mem- 
bership campaign  with  the  view  of  including  in  the  Rubber 
Section  of  the  Council  every  progressive  rubber  plant  in  the 
country.  The  officers  of  the  section  laid  the  ground  work  for 
an  extensive  bulletin  service  and  for  a  sectional  program  at  the 
next  annual  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  Twenty- 
six  bulletins  depicting  the  principal  hazards  in  the  rubber  manu- 
facturing industry  and  methods  of  elimination  will  be  issued  by 
this  section  to  its  members  during  the  ensuing  year  along  with  the 
general  bulletins  of  the  Council. 

The  tentative  program  for  the  1920  safety  congress  calls  for 
three  sessions  of  the  Rubber  Section,  when  the  reports  of 
committees  will  be  followed  by  papers  on  "The  Present  and 
Future  of  Safety  in  the  Rubber  Industry,"  "Health  Hazards  in 
the  Rubber  Industry,"  and  a  general  round-table  discussion  of 
these  topics.  The  program  includes  papers  and  discus- 
sions on  "Making  Mills  and  Calenders  Safe."  "Handling  Mate- 
rials," and  "Vulcanizing  Apparatus,"  The  election  of 
officers  will  be  followed  by  forma!  papers  and  discussions  of 
"Industrial  Sanitation"  and  "Methods  of  Educating  Workmen  in 
Safety." 

R.  M.  Watson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
will  investigate  accidents  and  accident  statistics  with  the  view  of 
standardization.  The  findings  of  this  committee  and  the  class- 
ifications recommended  will  be  presented  at  the  next  safety  con- 
gress. H.  T.  Martin  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  standardization  of  safety  rules  and  safety  instruction.  The 
companies  that  are  now  members  of  the  Rubber  Section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  are  as  follows : 

Batavia  Rubber  Co.,  Batavia,  New  York :  Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Boston.  Massachusetts;  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire 
Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey ;  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada;  Electric  Hose  &  Rubber  Co., 
Wilmington,  Delaware ;  Federal  Rubber  Co..  Cudahy,  Wisconsin ; 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts;  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
.■\kron,  Ohio ;  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  ;  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada:  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio;  Gutta  Pcrcha  &  Rubber 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada:  Hood  Rubber  Co..  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts;  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co..  Akron,  Ohio; 
Tlie  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio ;  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio;  New  Jersey  Car  Spring  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc..  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey;  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut; 
Oak  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Oakville,  Ontario.  Canada; 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  Jeanette.  Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia 
Rubber  Works  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton, 
Massachusetts;  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
\ania;  Racine  Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Republic  Rubber 
Corp.,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Zancsville, 
Ohio;  Sprague  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Stowe  & 
Woodward  Co.,  Campello,  Massachusetts;  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City ;  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
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Machinery  Equipment  for  Tire  Repairing  and  Rebuilding. 


THK  TIRE  RKPAiR  luisiNKSs  has  shared  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  automobile  and  tire  industries  and  many  special  machines 
and  appliances   have  been   developed   for  rapid  and  perfect 
work.     The   present  article  is  limited   to   the   principal   types   of 

repair  shop  equip- 
ment that  are 
most  essential  for 
the  work  of  re- 
pairing, retread- 
ing  and    rebuild- 

TIRE    LASTS. 

The  tire  last  is 

indispensable   for 

Tire  Lasts.  supporting     t  h  e 

tire  while  making 

fabric  repairs.     It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the  shape  of  the  inside  of 

the  casing  with  convenient  brackets  for  attaching  to  the  bench. 

TIRE   BUILDING  STAND. 

For   rebuilding  or   retreading  tires   the   tire   building   stand   is 
standard  equipment.     For  this  work  it  is  usually  provided  with  a 


Building  Stand. 


collapsible  core,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.     The  stand  is  fitted 
with  an  automatic  locking  device  that  holds  the  core  securely  in 


any  desired  position,   so   that  the 
direction  or  inclined  at  any  angle. 


tire  can  be  revolved  in  either 

RETREADING  KETTLE 
VULCANIZERS. 

In  repair  plants  where  re- 
treading is  done  on  a  mod- 
erate scale,  vertical  pot  heat- 
ers or  vulcanizers  are  usually 
employed  for  curing  the  re- 
tread, owing  to  the  small 
steam  consumption  and  rela- 
tively small  installation  cost. 
They  usually  vary  in  capac- 
ity from  two  to  four  tires. 
Generally  ihey  are  of  the 
simple  kettle  type,  although 
the  annular  construction  is 
particularly  economical  of 
steam  for  a  small  installation, 
and  will  cure  from  two  to 
four  casings  at  one  heat. 
Kettle  W-lcanizer.  Qthers  have  bolted-on  lids  or 

heads  held  in  place  by  a  num- 
ber of  hinged  bolts  fitting  into  slots  in  the  edges  of  the  kettle  and 
lid.  There  is  also  a  boltless  variety  in  which  the  lid  is  opened 
and  closed  by  revolving  it  about  eight  inches  on  a  central  trun- 


nion, and  holdinfj;  i 
panion  lugs  on  the 
screw,  chain  l)lock 


against  pressure  by  lugs  engaging  with  com- 
upporting  frame.  Some  lids  are  raised  by  a 
r  weight,  and  swung  to  one  side  on  a  crane 
or  overhead  track;  others 
are  hinged  and  counterbal- 
anced. Where  the  lid  and 
the  vulcanizer  come  to- 
gether the  surfaces  are  ma- 
chined to  accommodate  a 
standard  square  packing 
ring. 

Medium  size  vulcanizers 
average  ilYz  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  have  a  depth  of 
10  to  26  inches  with  capacity 
for  two  to  seven  36-inch 
^^  casings.  Large  ones  average 
43or43j<2  inches  in  diameter 
and  have  a  depth  of  16  to 
31  inches  with  capacity  for 
four  to  seven  42-inch  casings.  Regular  equipment  inclu':fs  a 
steam  gage,  safety  valve,  two  test  cocks  and  supporting 
legs.  In  the  case  of  vertical 
vulcanizers  there  is  a  bot- 
tom grating  to  support  the 
tires  above  the  water  from 
condensed  steam  and  permit 
steam  circulation  all  around 
the  casings. 


Horizontal  Vulcanizer. 


In  repair  plants  where  con- 
siderable retreading  is  done  a 
horizontal  retreading  vul- 
canizer, capable  of  taking  care 
of  all  sizes  of  casings  is  usu- 
ally employed.  These  vul- 
canizers have  a  bolted-on, 
hinged  door  requiring  no 
overhead  tackle  or  counter- 
weight. They  average  46>S 
or  47  inches  inside  diameter, 
and  40  inches  in  length,  with 
tires. 

RETREAD  MOLD  FOR  RIBBED  OR  NON-SKID  TREADS. 

A  retread  mold  for  curing  one  casing  at  a  time,  stands  at  con 


Retreading   Mold. 
apacity  for  six  to  eight  42-inch 


Twin  Retreading  Mold. 
I'enient  height  on   three  legs  and  is   very  economical   of   steam. 
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Cavitv   Retread   Mold. 


The  beads  and  side  walls 
arc  not  subjected  to  any 
steam  whatever  that  might 
impair  the  fabric  through 
iivercuring  or  cause  sepa- 
ration of  the  beads.  No 
wrapping  is  required,  and 
as  the  pressure  of  the  mold 
is  everywhere  uniform,  no 
edges  of  the  plies  nor  low 
spots  will  be  visible,  nor 
will  the  tread  be  loose  as 
sometimes  happens  after 
curing  in  a  pot  heater  be- 
cause of  careless  wrap- 
ping. 

The  use  of  a  retread 
mold  is  simple.  After  the 
new  tread  has  been  applied, 
an  air  bag  is  placed  in  the 
casing  which  is  mounted 
on  an  ordinary  rim.  The 
top  half  of  the  mold  is 
raised,  the  casing  placed 
within,  and  both  halves  are 
bolted  together.  The  air 
bag  is  then  inflated,  steam 

is  turned   into  the  mold,  with  drip  cocks  opened  and  the  ca 

remains     in    the    mold    until     cured. 

When   removed   from   mold   and   rim 

the    tire    has    the    appearance    of    a 

new  casing. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the   re- 
tread    mold     is     that     the     outward 

pressure     exerts     an     even     tension 

during  the   cure,   so   that   each   cord 

in   the    tire   carries   its   share   of    the 

load   and   there   are   no    wrinkles    or 

buckles,    causing    one    ply    to    work 

against  another  and  develop  a  break. 

TWIN     RETREADING    MOLDS. 

With    twin    full-circle    molds    two  .Sectional  Cavity 

casings  may  be  cured  simultaneously,  Vulcanizer. 

both  of  the  same  size  or  neighboring 

sizes,  such  as  30  by  3J4  and  31  by  4- 
inch,  according  to  the  construction  of 
the  molds.  They  may  be  provided 
with  ribbed  or  special  non-skid  tread 
designs.  The  molds  consist  of  three 
sections,  each  cored  to  receive  steam. 
The  center  member  is  stationary, 
mounted  on  edge  and  supported  by 
braced  legs.  It  has  one-half  of  each 
mold  machined  on  either  side,  while 
each  of  the  two  outside  hinged  mem- 
bers has  the  correspond- 
ing half.  Steam  is  ad- 
milted  to  all  three  sec- 
tions at  their  lowest 
points  and  condensation 
in  the  molds  is  removed 
by  the  same  pipes.  The 
two  outside  sections  have 
hinged,  swing  steam 
joints  directly  under  the  main  hinges  and  can  be  opened  and 
clo.sed  without  escape  of  steam,  h'our  bolts  hold  the  three  sections 
of  the  mold  together.    Circular  air  bags  are  placed  inside  the  cas- 


Pneumatic  Truck  Tire  Sec- 
tional   Vulcanizer. 


25  to  ISO  pounds'  pressure  during  the  cure. 
CAVITY  RETREAD  MOLXk. 
When  retreading  is  done 
on  a  moderate  scale,  the  cav- 
ity retread  mold  is  used.  It 
is  similar  in  operation  to 
ihe  ordinary  sectional  cavity 
vulcanizers  for  curing  tread 
repairs,  but  is  made  to  cure 
one-third  instead  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  a  36- 
inch  diameter  circle. 
An  objection  to  the  principle  on  which  all  cavity  retread  molds 
work  is  the  fact  that  parts  of  casings  larger  or  smaller  than  "36- 
nch  are  subjected  to  a  double  cure.  The  circumference  of  a  36- 
nch  diameter  circle  is  113  inches,  while  that  of  a  30-inch  casing 
s  only  94  inches ;  obviously 
when  a  30-inch  casing  is 
placed  three  times  in  the 
mold  for  curing,  19  inches  of 
the  casing  is  subjected  to  a 
double  cure.  A  37-inch  tire 
requires  four  cures  to  cover 
its  circumference  of  116j'4 
inches,  yet  four  applications 
of  the  mold  cover  nearly  151 
inches,  so  that  about  34{/^ 
inches  are  subjected  to  dou- 
ble cure. 


SECTIONAL   CAVITY 
VULCANIZERS. 

Sectional  cavity  vulcan- 
izers for  curing  outside  fab- 
ric and  tread  repairs  consist 
of  one  to  five  molds,  steam 
jacketed  around  the  cavity, 
cast  en  bloc  or  singly,  and 
made  in  either  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  circle  to  measure 
from  IS  to  18  inches  long  on 
the  tread.  Three,  four  and 
five-cavity  outfits  are  most 
common,  and  will  accom- 
modate all  casings  from  2!4 
or  ZYz  to  5-inch.  The  molds 
are  mounted  on  substantial 
and'    some    are    equipped    wi 


^ 


Inside   Patch   \'ulcanizer. 


Combination  Sectional  Vulc 


1  stands  of  convenient  height, 
self-contained  boiler.  Sepa- 
rate molds  of  different  sizes, 
each  standing  on  short  metal 
legs  for  mounting  on  a 
wooden  bench,  are  often  as- 
sembled with  pipe  connections, 
according  to  local  require- 
ments.      With     a      separate 

jCij t — ,1,  |h^''"i;  "lold  for  each  size  casing,  no 

*^?,-         i      I  r  /J      .  i  reducing  shells   are   required, 

direct  contact  is  always  cer- 
tain between  the  hot  walls  of 
the  vulcanizer  and  the  casing, 
and  there  is  no  uncertainty  as 
to  evenness  of  cure. 
Air-cooled  flanges  are  a  fea- 
ture o*  one  make  of  sectional 
cavity  vulcanizers.  One-eighth  inch  of  heat-resisting  material  is 
placed  between  the  flanges  and  vulcanizer.  causing  both  ends  of 
the  cavity  to  remain  cool  while  heat  is  maintained  up  to  this  heat 
insulating  material,  thus  obviating  unsightly  and  damaging  lumps 


nner  Tubk  Vulcanizer. 
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IMakcii   1,  \'J>0. 


Air  Bag  System. 


at  tliL-  ends  of  repaired  sections  of 
the  I  read. 

A  combination  adjustable  sec- 
tional vulcanizer  of  unique  de- 
sign is  made  in  capacities  from 
one  to  six  cavities,  inclusive.  It  is 
I'urnisbed  with  an  assortment  of 
adjustable  tread  and  bead  molds, 
to  be  placed  between  the  movable 
steam-jacketed  side  walls.  The  as- 
hanged  in  a  few  minutes  to  meet  the 


Power  Rag  Wrapping  Machine. 


contact 


sembly  of  part.';  can  be 
requirements  of  the  work  in  hand. 

PNEUMATIC  TRUCK  TIRE   VULCANIZERS. 

The  introduction  of  the  giant  pneumatic  tire  has  opened  a  new 
field  in  the  tire  repair  business,  requiring  large  sectional  vulcan- 
izers.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  6,  7  and  8-inch  tires,  respect- 
ively, each  vulcanizer  equipped  with  one  pair  of  straight  side 
lieail   molds. 

INSIDE  PATCH  VULCANIZERS. 
Inside  patch  vulcaniz- 
ers  ma'le  in  cne-fourth  or 
one-liflh  circle,  come  in 
small,  medium  and  large 
sizes.  They  are  of  smooth 
cast  iron,  designed  for 
mounting  on  bench  or 
stand,  and  have  suitable 
steam  pipe  connections, 
valves  and  pet  cocks  to 
release  cold  air  from  the 
form.  .^  triangular  frame 
within  the  supports,  to- 
gether with  one  or  two 
thumb  or  crank  screws 
or  nuts,  provide  the  nec- 
essary bandage  tightener. 

INNER  TUBE  REPAIR  VULCANIZER. 
Inner   tube   repairs   are  vulcanized   under  pressure, 
with  a  steam-heated  plate. 

Adjustable  and  constant  pressure  is  applied  to  the  tubes  while 
being  cured  by  means  of  heavy  oil-tempered  springs,  which  draw 
down  the  swinging  levers.  A  steel  nut  is  placed  inside  the 
spring  and  the  handle  can  be  screwed  in  or  out  of  the  nut  so 
that  a  pressure  of  six  ounces  or  fifty  pounds  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  repair.  The  adjustment  can  be  changed  in  an  instant. 
Where  solid  screw  clamps  arc  used  it  is  difficult  to  properly 
judge  the  pressure  on  the  repair. 
Moreover,  as  the  gum  flows  dur- 
ing the  cure,  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
pair is  reduced,  partly  lelieving  the 
pressure  on  the  tube  patch.  This 
does  not  occur  with  the  spring  ten- 
sion system. 

AIR  BAG  SYSTEM. 
In  the  air  bag  system  of  tire  re- 
pairing, sand  bags  and  wire  spirals 
are  displaced  by  inflatable  sectional 
bags.  These  air  bags  are  made  of 
fabric  and  rubber,  and  at  one  end 
have  a  tube  and  air  valve  through 
which  air  is  forced  into  the  bag. 
CHINE  They  come   in   diflferent   sizes — one 

for  each  size  of  casing.  A  machine 
equipped  with  air  bag  molds  enables  the  operator  to  save  time, 
economize  on  materials,  and  turn  out  a  repair  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  outlast  the  rest  of  the  tire. 

The  cross-sectional  view  of  a  three-cavity  vulcanizer,  herewith, 
shows  how  the  steam  is  conducted  to  all  parts  of  the  three  cavi- 


BuFFiNG  Stand. 


ties  of  the  air  bag  molds. 
Each  cavity  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  steam 
enters  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  rises  to  the  highest, 
avoiding  steam  pockets. 
This  construction  ren- 
ders all  the  molds  self- 
draining.  By  means  of 
reducing  shells,  various 
sizes  of  tires  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  same 
mold  cavity. 

POWER    RAG    WRAPPING 
MACHINES. 

In  large  plants  power 
wrapping  machines  are 
used  in  preparing  re- 
treaded  casings  for  cur- 
ing. They  wrap  much  more  tightly,  more  quickly  and  at  less 
expense  than  can  be  done  by  hand. 

In  one  type  the  tire  lies  flat  on  a  table,  and  revolves  on  three 
rollers  driven  by  two  upright  feed  rollers.  There  are  two  other 
vertical  rollers  adjustable  to  the  diameter  of  the  casing.  A  rotary 
drum,  belt-driven,  that  carries  the  spool  containing  the  tape, 
rolls  on  fiber  wheels.  One  or  two  spools  of  tape  are  required  to 
wrap  a  tire.  The  hinged  gate  of  the  revolving  spool  drum  is  set 
to  the  opening  in  the  frame  to  admit  or  remove  the  tire. 

.\  machine  of  similar  construction  is  buill  to  be  fastened  to  a 
wall  or  ]i(ist  It  is  quickly  adjustable  to  casings  of  all  sizes  by  a 
lianrj-\xluel    tliat   separates   or   draws  together   two   feed  rollers. 

In  connection  with  these  machines  a  power  spool  winder  is  used 
tci  roll  the  wrapping  tape  ready  for  use. 

HAND  RAG  WRAPPING  MACHINES. 

The  operation  of  hand  rag  wrapping  is  as  follows:  The  wet 
bandage  is  lightly  wound  on  its  spool  and  dropped  into  a  re- 
cessed slot  in  the  frame  and  the  pressure  arm  released  against 
the  bandage.  A  portion  of  the  bandage  is  unwound  and  passed 
through  the  guides  and  once  around  the  tire,  establishing  an 
over-lap  in  the  bandage  and  securing  the  end  thereby.  The  yield- 
ing roller  arm  is  clasped  about  the  tire,  which  is  placed  on  a  pair 
of  trestle  bars  or  between  two  benches,  and  the  machine  is  rotated 
around  the  tire,  which  causes  the  bandage  to  be  resistingly  drawn 
from  the  spool  and  forcibly  applied  to  the  tire.  The  average  tire 
takes  two  twenty-five-yard  bandages,  of  course,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  overlap  or  feed, 
which  is  regulated  at  the  option  of 
the  operator. 

BUFFING   STANDS. 

Buffing  stands  are  made  either 
with  column  base  and  counter-shaft 
and  pulleys  for  the  ceiling,  or  with- 
out countershaft  and  base  for 
mounting  on  a  bench.  Several  types 
have  the  spindle  extended  on  one 
end  so  that  a  casing  can  be  buffed 
with  a  wire  brush  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  belt  or  column  of  the 
stand,  while  the  short  end  gives  a 
rigid  support  for  a  rotary  rasp.  An  emery 
stituted  when  desired  for  grinding  tools. 
TREAD   ROLLERS. 

Tread  rollers  save  much  time  and  labor,  rolling  down  the  rub- 
ber and  fabric  much  more  effectively  than  it  is  possible  to  do  by 
hand,  and  insuring  a  secure  repair.  The  device  consists  of  a  frame 
designed  to  be  mounted  on  a  bench,  a  concave  and  a  convex  roller, 
operating  crank  and  hand  wheel  screw  to  adjust  the  space  be- 
tween the  rollers. 


Tre.\d  Rolling  Machine. 
Iieel  may  be  sub- 
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Go\  ernment  Standard  Specifications  for  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Repairs 

and  Accessories. 


General  Specifications. 


THESE  SPECIFICATIONS  cover  bicycle,  motorcycle  and  automo- 
bile ribbed  or  non-skid  pneumatic  casings,  solid  tires,  pneu- 
matic inner  tubes  and  accessories  used  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  following  are  details  and  tests  as  are  common  to  the 
products.  For  specific  information  applying  directly  to  particular 
articles,  see  detailed  specifications  which  shall  take  precedence 
whenever  there  is  any  conflict. 

All  casings  shall  be  of  the  manufacturer's  standard  non-skid, 
clincher  type,  designed  for  the  S.  A.  E.  clincher  rim  of  the 
sizes  as  specified  in  the  detailed  specifications. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

To  be  manufactured  from  the  best  designated  material ;  free 
irom  all  imperfections  and  of  dimensions  as  given  in  the  de- 
tailed specifications  or  proposal  submitted  to  manufacturer. 

(a)  Au.  F.^BRic  must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  accordance  with 
standard  manufacturing  practice  before  it  is  rubberized.  .\ny 
change  in  the  weight  or  construction  must  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  War  Department  and  authority  be  given  the  manu- 
facturer in  writing. 

(b)  pL.Ars:  Each  casing  shall  have  a  flap  in  accordance 
■with  standard  manufacturing  practice  unless  otherwise  specified. 

( (■ )  Lining:  The  inside  of  each  casing  shall  be  properly 
lined  in  accordance  with  standard  manufacturing  practice. 

MARKING.    WRAPPING   AND   PACKING, 

(Does  not  apply  to  solid  tires.) 

(c)  Marking:  Casings  shall  be  plainly  marked  with  raised 
rubber  letters.  "U.  S.  A.,"  manufacturer's  name,  serial  number, 
■date,  size,  and  the  equivalent  metric  system  as  recommended  by 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

(b)  Wrapping:  All  casings  shall  be  spirally  wrapped  ac- 
cording to  standard  practice  and  properly  labeled  on  the  outside 
and  marked  "U.  S.  A.,"  size,  type,  name  of  manufacture,  and 
the  month  and  year  of  manufacture  stamped  thereon  in  a  con- 
spicuous place. 

(c)  Packing:  Packing  shall  conform  to  requirements  as 
•outlined  in  the  original  proposal. 

MATERIAL, 

(a)  Fabric:  The  cotton  fabric  or  cord  layers  shall  be  well, 
«vcnly.  and  firmly  woven  from  good  cotton,  as  free  from  un- 
sightly defects,  dirt,  knots,  lumps,  and  irregularities  of  twist  as 
is  consistent  with  the  best  manufacturing  practice  and  conform 
-  detailed  specifications. 

(/'I  Rt;BBER  Compounds:  They  shall  conform  to  the  detailed 
-l»-cirication  and  be  free  from  ingredients  known  to  the  rubber 
ii;idc  as  "oil  substitutes,"  and  contain  no  reclaimed  rubber  un- 
les>   specifically   permitted. 

When  new  rubber  is  specified,  it  shall  be  the  best  quality  new 
wild  f.r  plantation  rubber. 

TESTS. 

All  tests  on  material  as  a  whole  and  on  individual  parts  shall 
be  performed  according  to  methods  adopted  by  the  National 
Bureau  ol  Standards  as  outlined  in  their  Circular  No.  38,  "Test- 
ine  of  Rubber  Goods."  in  effect  at  date  of  opening  of  proposal. 

Hydrostatic  and  tensile  tests  shall  be  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Hydrostatic  tests  are  to  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inspector. 

(a)  Fabric:  The  usual  methods  of  inspection  used  by  tire 
companies  in  commercial  practice  to  discover  defects  in  each 
roll  of  fabric  shall  be  employed. 

The  tensile  strength  shall  be  obtained  by  cutting  strips  from 
fabric  6  inches  long,  1'4  inches  wide  and  unraveled  from  each 
side  to  a  width  of  one  inch.  Jaws  of  testing  machine  shall 
not  be  more  than  1  inch  wide  and  3  inches  apart,  separating  at 
the  rate  of  12  inches  per  minute.  Results  obtained  by  taking  the 
average  of  three  tests  each  on  both  warp  and  filling  shall  be 
accepted  as  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fabric.  The  tests  shall 
he  made  ^vhen  practicable  after  conditioning  the  fabric  in  an  at- 


mosphere having  a  relative  humidity  of  65  per  cent  and  at  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  F.  for  two  hours.  When  not  practicable 
to  test  as  above,  the  fabric  may  be  tested  under  existing  humidity 
conditions  and  results  corrected  to  a  6  per  cent  moisture  basis  by 
multiplying  by  the  following  factor: 

100 


100  plus  7  (per  cent  moisture  —  6) 

XoiE. — The  factor  will  be  less  than  unity  when  the  per  cent 
moisture  is  greater  than  6,  and  vice  versa. 

Moisture  shall  be  determined  by  weighing  six  samples  together 
before  testing,  and  tensile  strength  immediately  obtained  in  rapid 
succession.  The  broken  samples  (entire)  after  rupture  shall  be 
placed  in  a  ventilated  drying  oven  at  105  degrees  to  110  degrees 
C  (321  degrees  to  230  degrees  F.)  until  weight  is  constant. 
Moisture  present  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  bone  dry 
sample. 

All  fabric  weights  are  given  in  ounces  per  square  yard,  and 
sliall  be  calculated  on  6  per  cent  moisture  basis.  Tolerance  3 
per  cent,  plus  or  minus. 

(61  Cord  Fabric:  Tensile  strength  of  cords  shall  be  made 
ion  10  individual  cords  taken  from  each  cord  and  the  results  must 
be  up  to  the  standard  specification  of  the  individual   manufac- 

(c)  Friction  or  Adhesion:  The  friction  between  plies  of 
fabric  or  rubber  compound  shall  be  determined  on  a  sample  1 
inch  in  width,  measured  circumferentially,  and  be  cut  from  the 
casing  and  tested  by  using  a  standard  friction  or  dead  weight 
machine. 

On  a  section  of  the  casing  the  plies  are  started  and  pulled  down 
2  inches  at  one  bead;  which  bead  is  clamped  in  the  jaws  of  the 
friction  testing  apparatus.  Test  shall  be  made  on  any  or  all  plies 
of  the  fabric.  The  adhesion  between  breaker  and  tread,  breaker 
and  cushion,  cushion  and  carcass,  side  wall  and  carcass  shall  be 
determined.  The  rate  of  separation  shall  be  not  more  than  1 
inch  per  minute  when  the  weight  outlined  in  the  detailed  specifi- 
cation is  used. 

(rf)  Rt^BER  Compolnd:  Test  pieces  shall  be  cut  longitudi- 
nally and  shall  be  J^-inch  wide  over  a  gage  length  of  2  inches, 
the  ends  being  gradually  enlarged  to  width  approximately  1 
inch.  Results  shall  be  based  upon  the  average  of  four  tests  made 
at  a  temperature  between  65  degrees  and  90  degrees  F.,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

The  tensile  strength  shall  be  determined  with  a  machine,  the 
jaw  separating  at  the  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute.  The  per- 
manent set  shall  be  determined  by  sample  stretched  2  inches  to 
10  inches  for  10  minutes  followed  by  a  rest  of  10  minutes,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

(i-l  Road  Test:  Casings  will  not  be  given  consideration  un- 
less the  maker  submitting  the  bid  furnishes  an  affidavit  stating 
that  he  has  maintained  and  will  continue  to  maintain  machines 
used  exclusively  for  test  work,  as  called  for  in  detailed  specifica- 
tions. 

The  speeds,  loads,  tire  sizes,  inflations  and  road  conditions 
must  be  such  that  the  casings  are  properly  tested.  The  Gov- 
erimient  may  appoint  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  above  condi- 
tions are  complied  with. 

A  bidder  must  supply  an  affidavit  before  delivering  casings  to 
the  Government,  stating  that  the  casings  to  be  delivered  are  the 
.same  cross-section  and  practically  duplicate,  in  construction  and 
material  as  casings  which  he  has  previously  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  above,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  casings  satisfactory 
to  the  Government,  shall  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheels  the 
number  of  miles  as  called  for  in  detailed  specifications. 

INSPECTION. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  inspection 
test  or  analysis  necessary  to  insure  the  product  meeting  all  re- 
nuiremcnts  of  specification  which  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  methods  outlined  and  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  which  shall  be  furnished  to  successful  bidders. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTO  CASING    (FABRIC   CONSTRUCTION). 

NO.  GS  1010  30  by  3",  inches. 

NO.  GS  1011 31  by  4   inches. 
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GEI^ERAL. 

(a)  This  specification  covers  requirements  for  pneumatic  auto 
casings  of  fabric  construction,  size  30  by  3^  inches,  which  shall 
be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  570  pounds  when  inflated  to  55 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  size  31  by  4  inches  a  load  of  815 
pounds  when  inflated  to  65  pounds  per  square  inch;  both  de- 
signed for  the  S.  A.  K.  clincher  rim  size  30  by  3;/2  inches. 

(fr)  See  General  Specifications  for  tires  which  are  a  part 
hereof. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

(n)   Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum  stripped. 

(b)  Carcass  of  casing  for  30  by  3}^-inch  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  five  separate  plies  of  tire  fabric 
and  31  by  4-inch  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  six  separate 
plies,  with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim  coat  on  one 
side.  The  gage  of  one  ply  frictioned  on  two  sides  and  skim 
coated  on  one  shall  be  at  least  0.04S-inch.  Each  ply  shall  have 
not  more  than  two  splices,  which  must  be  at  least  7  inches  apart, 
and  the  splices  in  the  casing  shall  be  at  least  3  inches  apart;  all 
measurements  on  the  circumference  of  the  casing. 

(f)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  a  core  filler  as  in  standard 
commercial  practice. 

(d)  One  chafing  strip  of  square-woven  fabric  weighing  not 
less  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard  shall  be  used  on  each  side  of 
the  casing;  and  shall  extend  upward  on  the  side  of  the  casing 
at  least  3s-inch  from  the  channel  of  the  bead. 

(e)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied 
over  the  fabric  w^hich  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The  min- 
imum gage  shall  be  0.04S-inch  for  30  by  354-inch  and  O.OSO-inch 
for  31  by  4-inch. 

(/■)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip. 
of  open  weave  fabric  made  from  long-staple  cotton  weighing  not 
less  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard,  as  in  standard  commercial 
practice,  coated  on  both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  which 
shall  insure  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion  and  tread  after 
the  cure.  Breaker  strip  for  30  by  3^-inch,  minimum  width  2% 
inches,  for  31  by  4-inch,  minimum  width  2^  inches. 

(g)  Rubber  dimensions: 

Sizes    30x31^5     31x4 

Thickness  Inches.  Minimum. 

Tread  of  casing  in   center... A  H 

Si'dl  Ka\\  "!'"^°  .  ".°.".'^ . '. .  ^°' .'.°. .  °" .'   0.05  0.05 

(h)   No  flaps  shall  be  supplied. 

MARKING,    WRAPPING   AND   PACKING. 

See  General  Specifications. 

MATERIAL 

See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Fabric  must  be  square  woven  (23  by  23)  from  Egyptian 
long-staple  cotton  or  its  physical  equivalent,  as  approved  by  the 
Government,  weighing  17]4  ounces  per  square  yard. 

(h)   Rubber   compound: 

New  Rubber,  Reclaimed 
Per  Cent  Rubber.  Per 
Volume.  Cent  Weight. 

Minimum.  Ma.ximum. 

Tread    65 

Side  wall 65  15 

Friction  and  cushion 75 

TESTS. 

(o)   Cross-sectional    diameter   of   each   tire    inflated    according 

to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule  of  the  S.  A.  E. 

shall   he   for  30  by   iyz-inch   less   than   3-7/16   inches ;    and    for 

31  by  4-inch,  4  inches. 

(b)  Shall  withstand  water  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square 
inch  without  injury. 

(c)  Fabric:  Tensile- strength,  warp  or  filling,  165  pounds  min- 
imum. 

(d)  Friction: 

Strength  of  union  between  plies  of  fabric minimum  16 

Strength  of  union  between  breaker  and  tread minimum  28 

Strength  of  union  between  breaker  and  cushion minimum  28 

Strength  of  union  between  cushion  and  carcass minimum  16 

Strength  of  union  between  side  wall  and  carcass minimum  10 

(c)   Rubber  Compound: 

Tread.  Side  Wall. 

Minimum.  Minimum. 

Tensile  strength   2.200  1.500' 

Ultimate  elongation    inches       2-II  2-11 

Set: 

Stretch    inches       2-10  2-10 

Set    per  cent           25  25 


(f)  Road  Te.st  :  Manufacturer  shall  maintain  at  least  two 
cars  used  exclusively  for  test  work.  They  shall  average  at  least 
1,000  miles  per  car  per  week;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  casings 
(not  less  than  six)  shall  have  averaged  on  the  rear  wheeb  at 
least  4,000  miles. 

INSPECTION. 

See   General    Specifications. 

PNEUMATIC   AUTO   CASINGS   (CORD   CONSTRUCTION). 

NO.   GS  1020    •    33  by  4  inches 

NO.   GS  1021      35  by  6  inches 

NO.  GS  1022 36  by  e  inches 

NO.  GS  1023 88  by  7  inches 

NO.  GS  1024  *0  by  8  inches 

GENERAL. 

(a)  This  specification  covers  requirements  for  pneumatic  auto- 
mobile casings  of  cord  construction  which  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Designed  to  Inflation  Per 

Carry  Load —  Square  Inch. 
Size.                                                                Pounds.  Pounds. 

33    by    4    inches 815  65 

35  by    5    inches 1,500  75 

36  by    6    inches 2,000  90 

38    by    7    inches 2,700  100 

40    by    8    inches 3,650  110 

Designed  for  S.  A.  E.  straight  side  rim  as  follows: 

Casing  Size.                                                                       Rim  Size. 

33  by  4  inches 32  by  3' S  inches  and  33 

by  4  inches. 

35  by   5  inches 34  by  4J^  inches. 

36  by  6  inches 36  by  6  inches. 

38  by  7  inches 38  by  7  inches. 

40  by  8  inches 40  by  8  inches. 

(b)  See  General  Specifications  for  tires,  which  are  a  part 
hereof. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Casings  shall  consist  of  number  of  separate  plies  of  cord, 
applied  in  such  manner  that  an  equal  number  of  plies  shall  run 
in  each  diagonal  direction  across  the  casing  as  follows : 

Number  of  Plies. 

Size.  Minimum.  Maximum. 

33    by    4    inches 4  8 

35   by    5    inches 4  10 

33    by   6    inches 4  12 

38   bv    7    inches 4  14 

40   by    8   inches 4  16 

(6)  Two  chafing  strips  weighing  not  less  than  8  ounces  per 
square  yard  shall  be  used  in  each  side  of  casing.  Each  chafing 
strip  shall  extend  upward  on  side  of  casing  from  the  heel  of  the 
bead  as  follows : 

Extension 
Upward. 

33  by    4  inches '. 1 

35  by    5  inches ; 1% 

36  by   6  inches I'A 

38  by   7  inches lH 

40  by   8  inches 2 

(f)  One  chafing  strip  shall  extend  at  least  3/16-inch  above  the 
other  for  sizes  33  by  4  inches  and  35  by  5  inches ;  and  }4-inch 
for  36  by  6  inches,  38  by  7  inches,  and  40  by  8  inches. 

(d)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied  over 
the  cords,  which  shall  'be  wider  than  the  breaker  and  gage  as 
in  Table  I. 

(e)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip 
of  open-weave  fabric  made  from  long-staple  Egyptian  cotton 
or  its  physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Government ;  weight 
as  in  Table  I,  such  as  in  standard  commercial  practice,  coated 
on  both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  to  insure  a  perfect  union 
between  the  cushion  and  tread  after  cure. 

Table  I. 


■ight      Thick- 


Thi( 


Thick- 


33   bv   4 

35  b'y    5 

36  by   6 
38   by    7 


Cushion. 
. .   0.05 
.  .      .0625 


Per  of  Cas-  Tread  Exclu-  of 
Square  ing  in  sive  of  Non-  Side 
Yard.     Center,    skid  Design.     Wall 


Ounces.     Inch. 


Inch. 

D.0625 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 
.062S 


MARKING.    WRAPPING   AND  PACKING. 

See  General  Specifications. 
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See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Cord  Material  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  combed  Sea 
Island  cr  SakcUaridcs  cotton  or  their  physical  equivalent  as 
approved. 

(b)  Rubber  Comi'oind: 

New  Rubber 
Per  Cent 
Volume. 

Tread    minimum     70 

Side    wall    minimum     65 

Friction   and   cushion minimum     85 

TESTS. 

See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Measurements:  Cross-sectional  diameter  of  each  tire  in- 
flated to  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule  of  the  S.  A.  E. 
shall  be: 

Sile  in  inches 33  by  4  35  bv  5  36  by  6         38  by  7  40  bv  8 

Diameter    4.2  5.4  6.3  7.35  8,4 

(b)  Tires  shall- be  capable  of  withstanding  water  pressure  of 
350  pounds  per  square  inch  without  injury. 

(f)  Minimum  Strength  of  the  casing  (strength  factor)  is  the 
product  of  the  number  of  cords  per  inch  measured  at  the  tread 
at  right  angles  to  the  cords,  multiplied  by  the  strength  of  the  in- 
dividual cords  as  taken  from  the  cord  casing,  muhiplied  by  the 
number  of  plies : 

Siie  in  inches 33  bv  4       35  by  5       36  by  6       38  by  7       40  by  8 

Strength  factor  in  pounds.       2,000  2,500  3,000  3,500  4,000 

(rf)   Friction: 

Pounds. 

Strength  of  union    between    breaker   and   tread minimum     32 

Strength  of  union   between   breaker   and  cushion minimum     32 

Strength  of  union  between  side  wall  and  plies minimum      14 

Strength  of  union   between   cushion   and   plies minimum     16 

(e)  Rubber  Compound: 

Tread.  Side  Wall. 

Minimum.  Minimum. 

Ten.«le    strength    2,400  1,500 

Ultimate  elongation    inches       2-12  2-11 

'stretch    inches       2-10  2-10 

Set    per  cent  25  25 

(f)  Road  Test:  Manufacturers  shall  maintain  at  least  two 
cars  used  e.xclusively  for  test  and  they  average  at  least  1.000  car 
miles  per  car  week  for  sizes  33  by  4  inches  and  35  by  5  inches ; 
and  500  car-miles  per  car  per  week  for  36  by  6  inches,  38  by  7 
inches,  and  40  by  8  inches.  A  sufficient  number  of  casings  (not 
less  than  six)  for  sizes  33  by  4  inches  and  35  by  5  inches  and  not 
less  than  four  for  sizes  36  by  6  inches,  38  by  7  inches,  and  40  by 
8  inches   shall  have  averaged   on   the   rear  wheels  at  least  5,000 


INSPECTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

PNEUMATIC   INNER  TUBES   (GRAY). 

GENERAL. 

(o)  This  specification  covers  requirements  for  pneumatic  inner 
tubes  of  the  endless  type,  except  motor  cycle  tubes,  which  shall 
be  butt  end  or  endless,  as  ordered,  of  the  following  sizes : 

GS  1040  28  by  I'i  inches 

GS  1041  28  by  1%  inches 

GS  1042  28  by  3   inches 

GS  1043  29  by  3> a  inch-s 

GS  1044  30  by  3'  j  inchss 

GS  1045  31  by  4   inches 

GS  1046  33  by  4   inches 

GS  1047  35  by  6   inches 

GS  1048  36  by  6   inches 

GS  1049  38  by  7   inches 

GS  1060  40  by  8   inches 

(b)  See  General  Specifications  for  Tires  which  are  a  part 
hereof. 

CONSTRUCTION, 
(a)   Gages:     Tubes  shall  conform  to  the  following  table: 

Medium  Pole  Minimum  Minimum  Fin- 
Size.         Thickness,  ished  Length. 
Si7e.                                                    Inches-              Inch.  Inches. 

28  by  I V^     1                   0.048  77 

28  by  IM     ;                       .048  77 

28  by  3     i%                  .072  77 

29  by  3/2     2<4                  .090  78 

30  bv  3H     2'.i                 .090  81 

31  bv  4     2'/i                  .095  82 

33  by  4     2i/i                  .110  89 

35  by  5  3  .135  92 

36  by  6  i'A  .180  92 

38  by  7  4"4  .210  94 

40  by  8  5  .250  96 


(b)  If  tube  is  mold  cured,  measurements  must  be  equivalent  to 
above  as  determined  by  volume,  and  if  larger  size  poles  are  used, 
volume  of  rubber  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  above  measurements. 

(c)  The  splice  shall  be  as  strong  as  the  rest  of  the  tube  under 
the  inflation  test. 

((/)  Each  tube  shall  be  properly  fitted  with  one  complete 
Schradcr  valve  or  its  approved  equal,  and  not  leak  or  tear  out 
under  ordinary  usage,  as  follows : 

Schrader's  No. 
or  Approved 
Size.  Equal. 

28  by  1!^     1022 

28  by  IH    1022 

28  by  3    1936 

29  by  3  J^    1936 

30  by  3^^     725 

31  by  J    725 

33  by  4    725 

35  by   3     792 

36  by  6    2033 

38  by  7     2033 

40  by  8    2033 

Each  valve  shall  be  fitted  with  lock  nut,  rim  nut,  valve  cap, 
and  dust  cap,  with  exception  for  sizes  28  by  3,  29  by  S'A,  36  by  6 
and  over.  Spreaders  shall  be  furnished  for  all  sizes  up  to  and 
including  25  by  5. 

MARKING.    WRAPPING   AND   PACKING. 

See  General  Specifications. 

Wrapping  and  packing  shall  conform  to  requirements  accom- 
panying requests  for  bids. 

MATERIAL. 

See  General  Specifications. 

Shall  be  made  from  a  compound  containing  93  per  cent  by 
volume  (minimum)  new  rubber;  sulphur  content  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 7  per  cent  and  organic  acetone  extract  of  the  cured  com- 
pound must  not  exceed  S'A  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber 
used. 

TESTS. 

(a)  Rubber  compound:  Test  pieces  shall  be  !4-inch  wide  over 
a  gage  length  of  1  inch,  the  ends  being  gradually  enlarged  to  a 
width  of  approximately  1  inch,  to  provide  a  satisfactory  gripping 
surface. 

Ultimate   elongation    inches  1-8V4 

Set: 

Stretch    inches  1-6 

Stretch    percent  10 

(b)  Each  tube  shall  be  tested  for  leaks  by  inflating  with  air 
and  immersing  in  water. 

INSPECTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 
Each  lot  of  1,000  tubes  or  less  shall  be  tested. 
(To  be  continued.) 


TIRE   AND   AUTOMOBILE   "SATURATION    POINT"   NOT   IN  SIGHT. 

With  motor  vehicle  registrations  in  the  United  States  well  past 
the  seven  million  mark,  certain  "croakers"  are  writing  much 
about  the  "saturation  point"  and  that  other  indefinite  period  when 
the  automotive  industries  must  face  "diminishing  returns." 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
.^kron,  Ohio,  scoffs  at  such  pessimism,  however.  Automobiles, 
he  points  out,  come  in  the  "consumption"  class  of  commodities ; 
that  is,  they  are  used,  worn  out  and  replaced  just  as  clothing  is. 
He  forecasts  that  we  shall  be  able  to  absorb  not  only  the  present 
automobile  production,  but  shall  even  sustain  the  greater  growth 
which   ambitious  manufacturers  are  meditating.     Continuing,  he 


So  far  as  passenger  vehicles  are  concerned  we  arc  now  at  the 
the  crest  of  a  buying  market.  Production  does  not  equal  de- 
mand, and  personally,  I  expect  this  condition  to  exist  for  some 
time  to  come.  I  recall  being  told  at  one  of  the  New  York  shows 
way  back  in  1907  that  the  then  annual  production  of  60,000  cars 
marked  the  peak  point  in  automobile  manufacture  and  that  the 
number  of  cars  to  be  made  annually  would  lessen  rather  than 
increase.  Just  as  that  prophet  of  gloom  was  suffering  from 
brainstorm,  so  will  I  also  classify  those  who  today  are  refusing 
to  advance  with  the  times.  The  proposed  car  production  for 
1920  is  3,000,000  cars.  An  analysis  of  the  market,  at  home  and 
abroad,  shows  an  ability  to  absorb  even  greater  production,  hence 
the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  cars  is  imminent. 
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Foreign    Import   Duties   on   Boots   and   Shoes. 


THK  niLLOWiNC  TABLE,  Corrected  to  February  IS,  1920,  by  the 
Bureau   of  Foreign   and   Domestic   Commerce,   shows   the 
foreign   import   duties   on    nilibcr   boots   and   shoes   of   all 
descriptions,  imported  into  the  \arious  countries  from  the  United 
States. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  ol'  larilT  changes  the  figures  and  in- 
i.irmalion  given  in  this  table  should  be  periodically  verified.     It 


is  also  advised  that  small  trial  shipments  be  made  in  order 
to  test  the  rates  prior  lo  sending  more  extensive  shipments. 
In  the  first  column  is  given  the  country,  while  the  next  col- 
umn contains  the  articles  with  notes  regarding  surtaxes,  basis 
of  rates,  etc.  The  third  column  specifies  whether  the  weight  is 
to  be  taken  as  gross  or  net  and  the  last  gives  the  ad  valorem 
duly    or    the    rate    of    specific   duty    in    United    States   currency. 


-Hungary 


1  textile  goods,  per  10 
■'.ibber,  ad  valorem... 
tid  shoes  Cgaloslies),  p( 
shoes,    per    lOU   puuiiil 


itho 


duly  if 


Great   Britain    Manufactures    of    rubber 

Greece     Galoshes   of   rubber,    per    100    pound 

Italy     Rubber    footwear,    lined    or    trimmec 

Other    rubber   footwear,    per    100    pi 

Xetherhinds    Rubber     footwear,     ad    valorem. .  .  . 

Norway    ....!!!.!..!....!.".  l^u'>her    footwear,    per    lOt)    pounds. 

Portugal     .'.'..'. Kubher    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Rumania    Rubber    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Servia     Rnhhcr    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Spain    Rubber    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Sweden     Rubber    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Switzerland     Ri.l.her    footwear,    per    100    pounds. 

Turkey     Rubber    galoshes,    boots    and    shoes 

North    America: 

Canada     Rubber  boots  and  shoes,   ad  valoreii 

Imports  of  articles  invoiced  a! 
exported,  are  liable  to  a  "dumpi 

including   10  per  cent   surta.x 

Central   .\merica: 

Costa     Rica Rubber   footwear,    per    100    pounds 

Guatemala     Hoots  and  shoes,  and  overshoes   of  rubbei 

Honduras     Rubber    boots,    per    100    pounds 

Footwear   of    rubberized   cloth,    per    100    pounds 

Mexico     Footwear  of  rubber  or  cloth  and  rubber,   including  variable  surtax   tal 

cent   of   the   duty,   per    lUO   pounds 

Nicaragua      Footwear  of  rubber  such  as  waterproof  boots  and  shoes,   per   100   pou 

Panama     Rubber     footwear,     ad     valorem , 

Salvador     Rubber    footwear,    per    100    pounds 

West    Indies: 

Cuba    Rubber  footwear  with  cotton  fabrics,  per  100  pounds 

Dominican    Republic     Rubber     footwear     

St.     Vincent Manufactures  of  rubber,   ad   valorem ■ 

\'irgin    Islands    Imports  from   the   United   States 


per   100   pounds 


Soui 


.Rubber  footwear — includes  surtax  of  7  per  c 

Footwear   of  cloth   and   rubber,    whole   sole 

based   on  valuation   of   $-.90  per  dozen 

Same  footwear,  larger  sizes,  duty  based  on 


sed  , 


P.oII' 


for 


of 


per 


Rubber   footwear    for    w.niH-n    and    children:     Overshoes,    rubbers, 
surtax  of   15   per  cent,  based  on  valuation  of  $0.56  per   pound, 
Footwear  for  women  and  children  with  exterior  lining,  with  or  wi 
surtax  of  15  per  cent  based  on  valuation  of  $0.88  per  pound,  h 

Brazil      Rubber  footwear — nominally  3  milreis  per  kilo. — per   100  pounds.  ,  . 

(Footwear  made  of  Para  rubber,  5  per  cent  of  the  rate  shown.,! 

Chile     Rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds,  per  lOO  pounds 

Colombia     Rubber  footwear,  including  surtax  of  7  per  cent  of  duty,  per   100 

Ecuador      Rubber  footwear,    per    100    pounds 

Paraguay      Rubber   footwear,    with   sole   measuring   25    centimeters   or 

of  valuation,  based  on  valuation  of  $8.69  per  dozen  pa; 
Rubber   footwear   of  larger   sizes   based   on  '  valuation  of  $ 

Peru     Rubber  footwear,    including    weiaht    of   inner   packing;    at 

Pisco,  surtax  of  10  per  cent,  per  100  pounds 

.\t  other  ports — surtax  of  8  per  cent  per   100  pounds 

Uruguay      Rubber  footwear,  based  on  valuation  of  $5.17  per  dozen  pai 


urtax  of  7  per 
of'  $14.66  per 
not,  including 
ning,  including 


.Rubber 

included    . 
.Rubber  footwc 


ncludes   surta 

per  dozen    pai 
of    Callao.    S, 

rtaxofi4'pe 


Venezuela     

Asia: 

Ceylon     Rubber   footwear,  ad  valorem 

China    and    Manchuria ^'^HH     ^{^°ll  ]  ad  valorem 

Japan     Rubber  boots,  per  1 00  pounds 

Rubber  shoes,  per  100  pounds 

Rubber  overshoes,  per  100  pounds 

Oceania: 
.\ustralia     Galoshes,  rubber  sand  boots  and  shoes,  and 

Rubber  gum  and  wading  boots,  ad  val 
New    Zealand    .Rubbe 


6.55   per 


imsolls,  ad  valoren 


South    .\frica     Rubber  footwe 

With    a  minimum   per  pair  of — 

Men's  ... 
Women's 
Children's 


ng  b 
'alori 


hides   the    weight 


Mtainer.  though  in 
:e   official    vaFuatioi 


Duty  (U.  S 

Weight. 

Currency). 

Net 

$11.05 

10% 

Net 

$10.51 

Net 

21.01 

Legal 

6.03 

"-r. 

11.53 

27.57 

Net 

22.07 

0.29 

Net 

7.56 

Net 

8.64 

Free 

Net 

$30.78 

38.60 

Net 

4.38 

5% 

Net 

$12.16 

38.44 

"-r, 

10.51+2% 

12.26 

Net 

26.26 

Net 

14.59 

Gross 

.?•" 

Legal 

Gross 

Legal 
Net 

Gross 

Legal 


Legal 
Net 


46.49 
65.44 
21.81 


11.35 
17.2% 

47% 
47% 
47% 
51.75% 
46% 


33.11 
48.53 
30.02 


7.5% 
5% 
18.82 
21.79 
19.43 

30% 

10% 

34Ji% 


$0.18 
0.12 
0.06 
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Foreign   Import   Duties   on    Rubber   Tires. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE,  corrected  to  February  15,  1920.  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  shows  the 
foreign  import  duties  on  rubber  tires  of  all  descriptions 
imported    into    the    various    countries    from    the    United    States. 

The  column  marked  "Weight"  shows  whether  duties  are  levied 
on  net  or  gross  weight,  or  include  simply  the  inner  packings. 
The  next  two  columns  give  the  rate  of  the  duty  for  each  one 
hundred  pounds  in  United  States  currency  or  the  rale  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  following  monograph  the  surtaxes  have  been  included 
and  the  converted  rates  therefore  indicate  the  actual  duty  payable. 

Certain  charges,  such  as  warehousing,  customs  handling,  local 
taxes,  revenue  stamps,  etc.,  are  not  included.  The  rates  of  duty 
shown,  including  the  surtaxes  as  noted,  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  minima.  As  changes  in  duties  are  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time,  frecuent  vertilication  of  these  figures  is  advised. 


Countries. 
North  America: 

(Ad   valorem   duties  are  based   on    the   fai 
when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the 


100  Pounds,  Rate 

U.  S.  Per  Cent — 

Weight.     Currency.    Ad  Valorem. 


Central  -A 

British    Honduras 

(Duties  based  oi 
Costa   Rica    

(In  addition,  th< 

Guatemala     

Honduras    


Stat 


rfage  tax  of  10.5 


rt   value 
whence 

of   the   arti 
exported  di 

25 

$4.22 
ts  per  100  pounds.) 
7.21                 

4.36 

2-.2- 

is 

per  cent  of  the  duty 


t::  {l?::^m 

atic 

Gross 
Legal 

11.28 

Newfoundland 


li.T.iuida 


(Tires   for    motoi     v.linl,-. 
the  duty,  whu  h   i,  t..  he 

•Montserrat    

•St.    Christopher  Nevi,    

"St.    Lucia    

•St.    Vincent    

*  Trinidad   and    Tobago 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 
Virgin    Islands     


Cuba     

Dominican    Republic — Tires  for  ; 

bicycles. 

Tires  for  t; 

Dutch  Colonies    


French — 

Guadeloupe     6 

Martinique    (rates  not  specified) 

(Imports   of  other  than    French   origin   pay   also   the   regular   French 
import  duties.) 

Haiti     22.24 

Porto  Rico .  .      Free 

(Imports    from    foreign   countries   are   subject    to    the   provisions   of   the 
United  States  tariff.) 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States Free 

(Imports    from   foreign  countries  are  temporarily   subject  to   the   duties 
formerly  in  force  in  the  Danish  West  Indies.) 

'  When   imported   from   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada   or   Newfoundland. 
■  •       ■  -        e-fifth   of   ••        • 

ti  10  per  cent  is  included. 


South  America: 
Argentina— Auto   and   solid  tires 

Weight. 

, .       Legal 
Gross 

Gross 
'. '.       Lega! 

Kate  per 

too  Pounds, 

U.S. 

Currency. 

28.02 
20.29 

9.93 

Pe^C^nt- 
Ad  Valorer 

Brazil— .^uto  tires  of.  Para   rubber.... 

12.51 

Motor   truck  tires 

Colombia 

12.51 

Ecuador     

Guiana — -British     16.5 

(When    imported    from   the   United   Kingdom,   Canada   or    Newfoundland, 
admitted  at  a  reduction  of  one-fifth  of  the  duty.) 


Dutch 

French     

Thf,    regular    French    import   dutie 
not  of  French  origin.) 


Peru — Auto   tires 
Other  tires 

Uruguay    

Venezuela    


Legal 
Legal 

Legll 


Bulgaria — Tires  and  tubes 

Denmark— Auto    tires    

Solid   tiri-s    .... 
Faroe    Islands    


ilso   collected 

on   good. 

60.93 
36.42 

ioias 

45"  ■ 

'HI' 

10.16 

14.88 
5.25 
6.08 

}    Legal 


Gibraltar 


11.38 
37.54 
6.48t 


Iceland     .  .  .  , 
Italy — Auto 

Malta    

Netherlands 


Poland    

"(Conversion  '  to  'uV  sV 
paper  milreis.) 


3.65 
3.65 
10.79t 


Legal 

Net  1.60  

ncy   is  based  on  the  latest  quotation   of  the 


Sweden— Auto   tir. 

Solid    ti. 

Switzerland— Autc 

Solid    t 

United    Kingdom 


Asia: 


Legal 

^feJ 
Net 
Net 
Net 
Net 

(jross 


9.06  )  Plus  2% 

4.90  5  ad  valorem 

13.16  

17.51  

23.64  

14.59  

9.73  

0.44  

0.09  

15.00  


iritish- 

Aden    

Ceylon    

(Duty    based    on    wholesale   cash    price   in   bond,    less   trade   dis 
the  port  of  entry.) 

(Duty  based  on  export  price  with  addition  of  CO 
ing  insurance]   to  the  port  of  final  discharge.) 

Federated    Malay    States    

Hongkong      


nsport   [includ- 

10 
Free 


Chosen    (Korea)    

(After  -August,  1920,  the  Japanese  tariff  applies.) 

Dutch   East   Indies    

French    Indo-Chii 


(Imports    from    France   are   admitted    free   of   duty,   while   imports    from 
other  countries  are  subject  to  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  customs  tariff 


11%  + 
1%  if  imported 
through  Egypt. 


efgian    Congo    

tConveriion  made  at  normal 
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Countries.                                                  W 
British- 
Mauritius    

Uifion*of  'Soilth '  Africa  ".'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. 
(Duty   based  on   the  current  value   for 
of  purchase,  including  value  of  packii 
exceeds  5  per  cent.) 


Zanzibar ,•  •        •  ■  •  •  ■ 

(The  dutiable  value  of  imports   from   Europe 
be   the   cost   price    [with   charges).    ' 
invoice  price  [exclusive  of  charges], 


America 

.    5    per   ( 

ased  by  15  per 


(In  .MexandVia  a  wharfage  tax  of  one-half 
other  ports  different  rates  are  imposed.) 


French  Algeria    

(Imports  from  France  an 
other  countries  are  subje 
of  France.) 


COV'NTRIE! 

Italian — 

Somaliland 
Morocco    . . . . 


Rate 

Per  Cent- 

.\d  Valoren 


(Duty  based  on 
per   cent.      O: 

valorem  rate.! 
New  Zealand    .  .  .  . 

(Impor'ts'of  fo'rVii! 

Philippine    Islands    . 

(Imports  of  foreig 


fair  market  value  F.  O.  B.  at  port  of  export,  phis  10 
casings  weighing  over  2J/2  pounds  and  inner  tubes 
each,   48.6    cents    per    pound,    if   higher   than    the    ad 


xed  25   per  cent 


Free 
Free 


A  Rapid   Method   for  the   Determination   of   Sulphur   in   Rubber 

Mixtures." 


By  G.  D.  Kratz,  A.  H.  Flower  and  Cole  Cootidge. 


THIS  INVESTIGATION  Was  primarily  undertaken  in  order  to  find 
an  accurate  and  rapid  inethod  for  the  determination  of  sul- 
phur in  rubber  mixtures,  appHcable  to  both  vulcanized 
and  unvulcanized  samples  containing  various  amounts  of  sulphur. 
Further,  it  was  desired  that  the  results  obtained  should  be  com- 
parable with  those  obtained  by  the  well  known  Carius  method,  or 
the  fusion  method  of  Waters  and  Tuttle",  as  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.  Both  of  the  preceding  meth- 
ods, while  accurate,  involve  a  somewhat  tedious  procedure. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  METHODS. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  review  all  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  rubber. 
Without  considering  their  priority,  it  will  suffice  to  recall  that 
they  can  be  grouped  roughly  under  three  general  classifications — 
direct  fusion,  solution  with  electrolytic  oxidation  and  solution,  or 
wet  oxidation,  with  or  without  subsequent  fusion. 

Of  the  direct  fusion  methods,  the  use  of  Eschka's  mixture,  as 
proposed  by  Esch',  and  the  zinc  oxide-potassium  nitrate  fusion 
mixture,  proposed  by  Kaye  and  Sharp',  are  the  best  known.  The 
former,  although  quite  accurate,  is  not  sufficiently  rapid  for  gen- 
eral analytical  work,  while  the  spurting  occasioned  by  the  fusion 
of  rubber  with  zinc  oxide  and  potassium  nitrate  is  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  latter. 

The  electrolytic  oxidation  method  of  Gasparini"  has  been 
adapted  especially  for  rubber  by  Hinrichsen*  and  by  Spence  and 
Young'.  The  latter  modification,  in  particular,  gives  very  satis- 
factory results,  but  requires  the  use  of  special  apparatus,  the  in- 
stallation of  which  is  not  warranted  in  all  laboratories. 

The  method  of  Henriques',  however,  which  involves  wet  oxida- 
tion and  subsequent  fusion,  probably  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  greatest  number  of 
modifications,  among  which  is  that  of  Waters  and  Tuttle.  The 
subsequent  fusion  of  the  product  of  the  oxidation  with  nitric  acid 

1  Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Paper  read 
before  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  at  Phila- 
delphia,   Pennsylvania,    September   2-6,    1919. 

=  ".Tournal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  Vol.  3.  191 1,  page  734. 

=  "Chemiker  Zeitung,"  Volume  28,  1904,  page  200. 

"■The   IndiaRubbcr  Jourral,"   Volume   44,    1913,   page   1189. 

»  "Gazetta  Chimica   Italiana,"    Volume   37,   No.    II.    1907,   page  426. 

""Kolloid   Zeitsc'.irift,"   Volume   8.   1911,   page   248. 

'"Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  Vol.  4,  1912,  p.  413. 

'  "Zeitschrift   Angewandter   Chemie,"    Volume   34,    1899,    page   802. 


with  sodium  carbonate-potassium  nitrate  mixture,  however,  limits 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  determination  can  be  made.  Several 
methods  have  been  devised  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  fusion  mixture. 
The  best  of  these  have  been  proposed  by  Roth",  Stevens'",  and 
by  Rosenstein-Davies".  Stevens'  method,  which  has  appeared 
since  the  results  reported  in  this  paper  were  obtained,  has  not 
been  compared  with  our  own.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  in 
it  Stevens  has  modified  Roth's  method  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
objections  to  the  latter  method,  noted  by  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment Institute,  have  been  largely  eliminated.  The  Rosen- 
stein-Davies method  is  based,  primarily,  upon  the  solution  and 
wet  oxidation  of  the  rubber  by  a  nitric  acid-bromine  water  mix- 
ture. In  order  that  this  oxidation  be  complete,  and  the  necessity 
of  subsequent  fusion  be  eliminated,  it  is  required  that  the  oxi- 
dation be  effected  at  a  higher  temperature  than  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  by  heating  with  nitric  acid  and  bromine  water  alone.  To 
elevate  the  boiling  point,  a  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  added. 

Our  experience  with  the  above  method  has  led  us  to  depreciate 
the  use  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  purpose  intended.  When  em- 
ployed in  the  recommended  quantity  (12.5  gms.),  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  it  entirely  from  the  barium  sulphate  precipitate.  Conse- 
quently, in  our  method,  in  order  to  elevate  the  boiling  point,  with 
a  substance  which  can  be  easily  washed  free  from  the  final  pre- 
cipitate, we  have  substituted  zinc  oxide  for  arsenic  acid.  This 
substitution,  while  it  effects  even  a  higher  elevation  in  the  boiling 
point  than  is  obtained  with  arsenic  acid,  has  the  further  advan- 
tage of  permitting  the  subsequent  fusion  being  carried  to  dry- 
ness ;  in  the  case  of  the  Rosenstein-Davies  method,  evaporation  is 
continued  to  syrupy  consistency  only.  Thus,  the  carrying  to  dry- 
ness, or,  as  wc  have  termed  it,  "baking"  of  the  residue,  insures  a 
more  complete  oxidation  than  is  obtained  by  the  above 
method,  and  the  final  oxidation  takes  place  at  a  temperature 
far  in  excess  of  the  boiling  point  of  arsenic  acid,  .\fter  "baking," 
the  residue  is  taken  up  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  zinc  is  elim- 
inated— as  the  readily  soluble  chloride  which  is  easily  washed 
from.the  barium  sulphate  precipitate. 

In  applying  our  method,  we  have  found  the  following  procedure 
to  give  excellent  results : 


'  "Communications  of  the  Netherland   Govcrnme: 
the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,"  Volu 
""Analyst,"   Volume  43,   1918,  page  377. 
""Chemist   Analyst,"   Volume    15.    1915,    page  4. 
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THE   METHOD    IN    DETAIL. 

The  sample,  weighing  about  0.5  gm.,  is  cut  finely  with  scissors, 
or  is  crumbled  on  the  mill,  and  transferred  to  a  500  cc.  Erlenmyer 
destruction  flask  (Pyrex  glass)."  Ten  cc.  of  the  zinc  oxide-nitric 
acid"  solution  is  added  and  the  flask  whirled  rapidly  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  sample.  If  convenient,  the  mixture  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  over  night  at  this  point.  By  so  doing  the  sample  becomes 
partially  decomposed,  which  permits  the  addition  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  with  no  danger  of  ignition  of  the  sample.  Fifteen  cc.  of 
fuming  nitric  acid  is  then  added  (all  at  once)  and  the  flask 
whirled  rapidly  to  keep  the  sample  immersed  in  the  solution  in 
order  to  avoid  ignition  by  too  rapid  oxidation. 

With  certain  samples,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cool  the  flask 
under  a  stream  of  tap  water.  When  the  solution  of  the  rubber  is 
complete,  tive  cc.  of  a  saturated  water  solution  of  bromine  is 
added  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  slowly  to  a  foamy  syrup". 
If  particles  of  organic  matter  remain  at  the  end  of  the  evapora- 
tion, a  few  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  arc  added  and  the  solution  is 
reevaporated  to  the  same  consistency  as  before.  The  flask  is 
then  cooled  and  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  are  added  to 
assist  in  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  the  decomposition  of 
any  nitrates. 

The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  Tirrill 
burner,  using  an  asbestos  gauze.  While  in  this  position,  the  con- 
tents of  the  flask  is  baked  at  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
burner,  until  all  nitrates  are  decomposed  and  no  more  nitrogen 
peroxide  fumes  can  be  detected".  When  the  "baking"  is  complete, 
the  flask  is  cooled  and  the  residue  taken  up  with  fifty  cc.  of  (1  :6) 
hydrochloric  acid  and  heated  until  solution  is  complete".  The 
solution  is  then  filtered,  made  up  to  300  cc,  and  precipitated  with 
barium  chloride  in  the  usual  manner,  observing  the  customary 
precautions.  The  barium  sulphate  precipitate  is  washed  with  boil- 
ing water  until  no  cloudiness  results  on  testing  the  filtrate  with 
silver  nitrate  solution. 

DISCUSSION    OF    THE    METHOD. 

It  was  desired  to  employ  the  minimum  quantity  of  zinc  oxide 
necessary  to  effect  the  complete  oxidation  of  the  rubber  and  sul- 
phur. Several  preliminary  tests  were  made  with  different  amounts 
of  this  substance.  Best  results  were  indicated  with  two  gms. 
of  zinc  oxide  to  ten  cc.  of  nitric  acid.  The  use  of  these  quantities 
was  confirmed  by  the  results  obtained  for  the  combined  sul- 
phur in  a  rubber  mixture  which  contained  1.903  per  cent  sul- 
phur, when  estimated  by  the  method  of  Waters  and  Tuttle. 


Grams  Combined 

Zinc  Oxide  Sulphur, 

Used.  Per  Cent. 


lated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  sulphates  reprecipitatcd.  This 
determination  was  carried  out  in  duplicite,  and  the  results  are 
tabulated  below.  From  these  results,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
difference  between  the  two,  when  expressed  as  "per  cent  sulphur," 
is  negligible,  showing  that  the  barium  sulphate,  as  originally  pre- 
cipitated, is  practically  free  from  impurities. 

Original  Fused  and 

Precipitate  Sulphur,  Barium  Sulphate    Sulphur, 

Barium  Sulphate  Combined  Reprecipitatcd     Combined 

Sample                           in  Grams.  Per  Cent.  in  Grams.           Per  Cent. 

A 0.0805  2.040  0.0781                   1.979 

B 0.0801  2.030  0.0781                 1.979 

The  possibility  of  error  from  the  foregoing  sources  having 
been  determined  and  found  to  be  neglijjible,  sulphur  estimations 
were  made  on  several  different  mixtures.  In  all  instances,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  mixture  subject  to  analysis  was  composed  of 
9IY2  parts  rubber  and  7^^  parts  sulphur.  The  condition  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  nature  of  the  sulphur  (total  or  combined)  was 
varied  acording  to  the  experiment. 

Our  inability  to  readily  obtain  satisfactory  results  for  the  total 
sulphur  in  mixtures  composed  of  rubber  and  sulphur  only,  by 
methods  not  employing  subsequent  fusion,  led  us.  to  first  examine 
mixtures  of  this  type.  The  total  sulphur,  as  i^stimated  by  our 
method,  in  both  unvulcanized  and  vulcanized  mixtures,  was  found 
to  be  in  good  agreement  with  the  quantity  originally  added.  In 
the  case  of  unvulcanized  samples,  however,  we  found  it  best  to 
employ  the  modification  recommended  in  foot- note  14.  Typical 
results  for  total  sulphurs  are  tabulated  in  Table  I. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  our  method  for  the  determination  of 
combined  sulphur,  results  obtained  by  it  were  compared  with 
similar  determinations  made  by  the  method  of  Waters  and  Tuttle. 
The  results  of  this  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  II,  and  are 
such  as  to  require  no  comment  in  regard  to  them. 


From  this,  it  is  evident,  that  with  less  than  two  gms.  of  zinc 
oxide  the  results  obtained  are  apt  to  be  low. 

The  barium  sulphate  precipitates  obtained  by  our  method  were 
then  examined  qualitatively  for  the  presence  of  zinc.  The  "Rin- 
mann  Green"  test  for  zinc  gave  negative  results,  indicating  the 
absence  of  this  substance  as  an  impurity.  The  true  barium  sul- 
phate contents  of  the  barium  sulphate  precpitates  obtained  by  our 
method  were  also  determined  quantitatively  in  the  following 
manner.  The  combined  sulphur  on  a  sample  of  rubber  was  esti- 
mated in  the  usual  way.  The  barium  sulphate  precipitate  so 
obtained  was  then  fused  with  one  to  one  sodium  carbonate-potas- 
sium nitrate  mixture,  the  melt  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  acidu- 
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Table  I. 

Condition 

Sulphur  Added  to  1  he       Sulphur  Found. 

Sample  No.          of  the  Mixture. 

Mixture,  Pe 

rCent.                Per  Cent. 

321 

Ur 

wulcanized 

7.5 

7.439 

348 

7.5 

7.576 

597 

7.5 

7.462 

288 

Vulcanized 

7.5 

7.551 

7.5 

7.498 

477 

7.5 
Table  II. 
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ur.  Method  of 

Combined  Sulphur, 

Sample  No. 

Watei 

rs  and  Tuttle. 

New  Method. 

275 

1.960 

1.940 

277 

2.070 

2.140 

278 

2.180 

2.140 

279 

1.960 

2.020 

280 

1.990 

2.020 

292 

1.888 

Table  III. 
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Total  Sul-         Total  SuL 
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Bromine  Ox 

ida-    Sulphur  by 

phur  by              phur  by 
Addition.      New  Method. 

No. 

Mixture. 

tion  Method.     New  Method. 

390 

7.5 

5.736 

1.792 

7.528                 

398 

7.5 

5.714 

1.726 

7.440                 

399 

7.5 

3.928 

3.638 

7.566 

400 

7.5 

4.371 

3.100 

7.471 

444 

7.5 

4.194 

3.210 

7.404                  7.498 

477 

7.5 

4.194 

3.256 

Table  IV. 

7.450                  7.498 

Per  Cent  Free  Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Mineral  Per  Cent       Sulphur      Combined         Total  Total 

Pigment  Sulphur     by  Bromine-  Sulphur  Sulphur  Sulphur 

Sample        Added  to  Adcied  to     Oxidation      by  New               by  by  New 

No.           Mixture.  Mixture.      Method.       IVlcthod.  Addition.  Method. 

361          Zinc  Oxide  2.56              0.893              1.664              2.557              

466         Zincf)xide  2.56              0.740              1.801              2.541               

483          Zinc  Oxide  3.75              2.486              1.221              3.707              3.830 

524          Litharge  7.14                7. 188 

The  figures  shown  in  the  Tables  I  and  II  were  further  substanti- 
ated by  those  recorded  in  Table  III.  From  this  table,  it  is  also 
evident  that  satisfactory  results  may  be  expected  when  our  method 
is  employed  for  the  determination  of  combined  and  total  sulphur 
in  conjunction  with  the  bromine  oxidation  method  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards"  for  the  determination  of  free  sul- 
phur. 


'  Circular  of  United  Stat. 


of  Standards,  No.  38,  1915,  page  ( 
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In  Table  IV  we  have  given  a  lew   hgure: 
tures  which  also  contained  a  mineral  siibsta 
these  mixtures  require  no  comment. 
SUMMARY. 

Briefly,  our  method,  as  herein  described,  ditTers  from  others 
which  cUminate  subsequent  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate-potas- 
sium nitrate  mixture,  chiefly  in  the  introduction  of  a  process 
whereby  the  products  of  the  initial  oxidation  are  "baked"  in  the 
presence  of  zinc  oxide.  By  this  means,  complete  oxidation  and 
the  expulsion  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  insured.  We  have  found 
it  to  be  accurate  to  within  0.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
method  of  Waters  and  Tutllc.  A  further  advantage  which  in- 
creases both  the  accuracy  of  the  method  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
manipulation  is  that  it  does  not  require  the  transference  of  the 
contents  of  the  flask  in  which  the  determination  is  made  until 
the  precipitation  of  the  barium  sulphate  is  to  be  effected. 

We  have  found  that  from  thirty  to  fifty  determinations  can 
easily  be  made,  by  our  method,  by  one  man  in  a  week's  time. 
Incidentally,  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  required  is  small,  in  com- 
parison with  other  methods. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recoinmend  the  determination  and 
subtraction  of  a  blank,  to  allow  for  sulphur  in  the  combined  re- 
agents employed".  This  applies,  not  only  to  our  own  method,  but, 
likewise,  to  any  other  inethod  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  results  recorded  above,  we  are  warranted  in 
drawing  ihe   following  conclusions : 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  complete  oxidation  by  our  method 
of  procedure,  which  involves  baking  the  residue  in  the  presence 
of  zinc  oxide. 

2.  The  results  obtained  by  our  method  for  combined  sul- 
phur (as  compared  with  those  obtained  by  the  method  of  Waters 
and  Tuttle),  or  for  total  sulphur  (as  compared  with  the 
added  to  the  mixture),  are  accurate  to  within  0.1  per  cent. 

3.  The  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  sulphur  del 
tions  can  be  made  by  our  method  recommends  its  use  for  routine 
work  in  the  rubber  laboratory. 

*®  Our  experience 


to  emphasize  this  point.  It  is  possible  that  the  subtraction  of  a  blank  for  the 
reagents  used  would  have  lowered  considerably  the  figure  (0.18  per  cent) 
obtained  by  Fol  and  Van  Heurn  ("Communications  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment Institute  for  .Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry," 
Part  VI,  page  184)  for  the  unextractable  sulphur  in  an  unvulcanized  mixture. 
With  the  best  obtainable  reagents,  blanks  will  run  from  0.05  to  0.15  per 
cent,  according  to  the  method  and  reagents  employed.  On  repeating  the  work 
of  Fol  and  Van  Heurn,  wherein  we  extracted  the  unvulcanized  mixture  with 
acetone  for  twenty-four  hours,  we  obtained  a  combined  sulphur  of  0.067 
per  cent   after  the  subtraction  of  a  blank   for  the  re-agents. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER,  A  FORECAST. 

AssUMi.NU  that  the  acreage  planted  in  rubber  will  increase 
at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  years  since  the  war  began, 
which  in  round  numbers  is  something  under  150,000  acres  yearly 
—in  the  four  previous  years  it  was  nearly  300,000  acres  a  year— 
the  average  under  plantation  rubber  for  1919  should  be  2,900,000 
and  for  1920  about  3,050,000  acres.  It  is  possible  that  falling 
prices  may  check  extension  in  the  countries  in  British  hands, 
but  any  such  effort  will  be  offset  by  increased  cultivation  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  and  in  the  lands  where  experimentation  with 
rubber  culture,  and,  above  all,  with  Hcvca,  has  been  going  on 
scientifically — Borneo,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  Cochin 
China  and  East  and  West  -Africa,  British,  French  and  Belgian. 
There  is  an  effort  to  restrict  in  some  degree  the  indiscrimi- 
nate collection  of  rubber,  for  many  reasons  and  in  many  ways : 
by  planting  fewer  trees  to  the  acre  and  farther  apart;  by  tap- 
ping at  longer  intervals  and  more  sparingly  in  accordance  with 
the  theories  of  scientific  experts,  who  attribute  diseases  and 
other  mishaps  to  the  methods  of  tapping,  so  that  in  some  places 
trees  are  tapped   only   in   alternate   years   or   less   frequently,   in 


oiluTs  (inly  on  some  fraction  of  the  circumference,  in  all  some- 
what less  recklessly  and  profusely ;  by  arbitrarily  abstaining  from 
collecting  a  portion  of  the  crop  in  order  that  the  stock  on  the 
market  may  be  diminished  and  prices  be  kept  higher  in  conse- 
quence. 

This  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  only  the  first  trees  planted  have 
come  to  full  maturity,  and  that  the  younger  trees  planted  a  score 
of  years  ago  are  maturing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
yearly,  each  tree  able  to  yield  more  latex  every  year.  The  full 
impact  of  the  planting  begun  in  Malaya  twenty-five  years  ago 
has  not  been  felt,  and  the  millions  of  trees  planted  in  other  suit- 
able lands  also  have  yet  to  come  to  full  maturity.  The  annual 
supply  of  crude  rubber  must  increase  largely  from  natural  causes 
even  if  not  a  single  new  tree  were  planted. 

The  increased  demand  for  rubber  in  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  continue  for  years  to  come.  The  lOO.OCX)  tons  called  for  in 
1915  had  increased  50  per  cent  in  1918  and  had  gone  nearly  to 
the  200,000-ton  mark  in  1919.  While  the  building  of  automo- 
biles may  reach  its  limit  within  a  few  years,  it  is  not  likely  that 
their  use  will  be  checked  and  a  steady  supply  of  tires  must  be 
inevitably  provided  for  them. 

While  the  rubber  supply  from  Brazil,  Africa,  and  other  dis- 
tricts may  be  looked  upon  as  likely  to  stay  at  (30,000  tons  at  the 
most,  unless  modern  and  improved  methods  are  applied,  the 
production  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  Far  East  can  easily  be 
increased  by  50.000  tons  yearly,  if  the  demand  calls  for  that 
amount  at  a  fair  price.  In  all  probability  the  eastern  plantations 
could  soon  send  in  much  more  than  that  amount  of  rubber,  if 
any  emergency  should  demand  it,  unless  some  disaster  to  the 
rubber  culture  should  intervene,  like  the  boll  weevil  devastation 
of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
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Total,  WorU 

Plantation 

Plantation  Pro- 

Production 

duction  (tons). 

(tonsl. 

53,890 

5 

54,850 
52,340 

21 

55,950 

43 

62.120 

116,500 

145 

62,145 

294,200 

510 

66,210 

506,550 

1,000 

69,000 

687.350 

1.800 

65,400 

861,150 

3,600 

1,122.550 

8,200 

70,500 

1,505,350 

14,419 

1,817,350 

28,518 

98,928 

2,021,750 

47,618 

108,440 

2,181,050 

71,380 

2,293,750 

107,867 

2,438,950 

213,070 

265,698 

2,759,950 

255,950 

•296,579 

285,225 

*3,O50.00O 

•330,000 

•390,000 

•3,200.000 

•380.000 

•440,000 

•3,350,000 

•430.000 

•3,500,000 

•480,000 

•530,000 

•3,800,000 

•600.000 

•660.000 

•Estimated. 
DR.   SCHAEFFER    VICE-PRESIDENT   EAGLE-PICHER   LEAD   CO. 

Dr.  John  A.  Schaeffer,  chief  chemist  and  metallurgist  of  the 
Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  at  Joplin,  Missouri,  for  nine  years  past, 
was  made  a  vice-president  of  the  company  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing held  in  Cincinnati,  February  17,  with  headquarters  in  St. 
Louis.  He  will  have,  in  addition  to  his  scientific  duties,  full 
charge  of  all  operations  of  the  company's  St.  Louis  district,  which 
includes  the  plant  at  Hillsboro,  Illinois,  where  zinc  oxide  will  be 
manufactured,  and  the  plant  of  the  Hammar  Brothers  White 
Lead  Co.,  recently  acquired  by  the  Eagle-Picher  company. 

Before  joining  the  company  Dr.  Schaeflfer  was  instructor  in 
chemistry  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chem- 
ical Engineers  and  the  American  Chemical  Society.  R.  E.  Mc- 
Cormack,  formerly  purchasing  agent  and  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager at  Joplin,  will  be  his  assistant.  The  offices  of  the  Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co.  are  now  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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\\^hat  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


IDENTIFYING    ARTIFICIAL    RUBBERS. 

C  Harries  discusses  the  possibility  of  identifying  the  presence 
,  of  artificial  or  synthetic  rubbers  in  a  special  contribution  in 
"Gummi-Zeitung,"  Volume  33,  No.  16,  January  17,  1919, 
page  222,'  and  gives  his  method  in  detail. 

All  previous  methods  for  either  qualitative  or  quantitative 
examination  of  rubber  substance  are  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing which  kind  of  rubber  is  present  because  all  artificial  rubbers 
yield  bromides  and  nitrosites  so  similar  to  those  of  natural 
rubber  that  only  by  tedious  examination  can  the  sources  of  their 
derivation  be  distinguished.  The  only  method  available  is 
ozonizing.  Even  this  affords  quantitative  results  only  indirectly. 
First,  obtain  the  rubber  substance  by  the  methods  hitherto  used 
and  then  by  ozonizing  or  by  separation  of  the  ozonate  obtained 
determine  how  much  of  the  rubber  can  be  regarded  as  artificial. 

The  kinds  of  artificial  rubber  to  be  distinguished  are  the  com- 
mon isoprene  rubber  and  the  so-called  carbonate  of  sodium  iso- 
prene  rubber.  To  isolate  these  products  and  distinguish  them 
the   procedure   is   as   follows : 

The  watery  solution  obtained  in  disintegrating  the  ozonide  is 
steamed  in  a  vacuum  until  the  residuum  is  of  a  syrupy  consist- 
ency. The  aldehydes,  diketones  and  formic  acids  go  off  with  the 
steam  into  the  distillation.  The  residue  contains  the  levuline 
acids,  the  succinic  acids,  and  sometimes  also  another  crystallizing 
product,  the  levuline  aldehyde  diperoxide,  to  which  generally 
no  attention  need  be  given.  The  succinic  acid,  if  it  is  present, 
crystallizes  quickly  and  can  be  expressed.  The  levuline  acids 
distill  in  a  vacuum  below  10  to  12  millimeters  at  a  temperature 
of  about  130  to  ISO  degrees  C.  and  then  give,  with  acetic  acid, 
phenylhydrazine,  a  well  crystallizing  hydrazone  with  a  melting 
point  of  108  degrees  C. 

For  the  quantitative  estimate  of  the  levuline  aldehyde  the  dis- 
tillation product  is  mixed  with  about  5  grams  of  acetic  acid 
phenylhydrazine  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  when  after  standing  for  a  day  the  levuline  aldehyde  derivate, 
the  phenyl-methyl-dihydro-pyridazine  is  set  free  in  solid  form. 
This  melts,  after  it  has  again  been  decrystallized  with  alcohol, 
at  197  degrees  C. 

To  determine  the  acetonyl  acetone  the  whole  mass  is  distilled 
with  steam,  without  first  separatin.e  the  pyridazine.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  muriatic  acid  turns  the  biphenyl  hydrazine  derivative 
of  the  acetonyl  acetone,  with  the  casting  off  of  a  molecule  of 
phenyl  hydrazine,  into  anilino-dimethyl  pyrrol  which  is  converted 
into  crj'stal  flakes  of  90  to  92  degrees  melting  point,  while  the 
phenyl-methyl-dihydro-pyridazine  remains  behind  in  slabs.  From 
the  quantity  of  the  anilidopyrrol  which  appears,  certain  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  as  to  the  deriva-tion  of  the  isoprene  rubber. 
If  some  anilino-dimethyl-pyrrol  is  found,  it  is  a  pretty  sure 
indication  of  the  presence  of  artificial   isoprene   rubber. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  dimethyl  butadiene  rub- 
ber ozonides  when  disintegrated  with  water  also  yield  acetonyl 
acetone,  namely,  normal  dimethyl  butadiene  rubber,  in  almost  an 
equal  quantity,  but  the  converted  Kondakow  product  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  that  the  theory  calls  for.  With  these, 
however,  no  succinic  acid  is  found  in  the  residue.  Much  anilido- 
dimethyl-pyrrol  would  point  to  the  presence  of  the  last  two  ma- 
terials. If  we  have  clean  normal  dimethyl  butadiene  rubber, 
when  its  ozonide  is  separated,  we  have  a  watery  solution  which, 
mixed  with  acetic  acid  phenylhydrazine  gives  at  once  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  precipitate  of  the  biphenyl  hydrazone  of  acetonyl 
acetone,  which,  when  filtered  and  weighed,  enables  us  to  cal- 
culate pretty  closely  the  amount  of  dimethyl  butadiene  rubber. 


I'Ik-  melting  pomt  of  the  biphenyl  hydrazone,  decrystallized  out 
of  diluted  alcohol  is,  according  to  Paal  around  120  degrees  C. 
Pure  dimethyl  butadiene  rubber  is  the  easiest  of  all  artificial 
rubbers  to  detect. 

The  hardest  of  the  butadiene  rubbers  to  investigate  is  that 
whose  ozonide  in  the  disintegration  yields  succinaldehyde.  We 
must  proceed  in  seeking  its  quality  as  we  do  with  the  isoprene 
rubbers,  namely,  steam  the  watery  decomposing  fluid  in  a  vacuum. 
The  succinaldehyde  passes  out  with  the  steam,  and  gives,  when 
combined  with  acetic  acid  phenyl  hydrazine,  the  succinbiphenyU 
hydrazone  with  a  melting  point  of  125  degrees  C.  This  is  very 
decomposable.  Treated  with  diluted  muriatic  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid,  white  polymeric  base,  throwing  off  phenyl- 
hydrazine  which  melts  at  184  to  185  degrees  C. 

In  mixtures  of  butadiene  rubbers  with  other  kinds  of  rubber, 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  succinbi- 
phenyl  hydrazone. 

With  vulcanized  products  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows: 

The  sample  to  be  investigated  in  the  first  place  must  be  freed 
of  sulphur  as  much  as  possible.  This  can  be  brought  about  only 
by  rolling  the  sample  thin,  wetting  the  surface,  and  dissolving 
it  with  acetone  in  a  Soxhlet  apparatus  as  long  as  sulphur  is 
taken  up  by  the  solvent.  Then,  after  the  extraction  has  con- 
tinued for  about  eight  days,  the  sample  is  rolled  out  again  and 
subjected  to  extraction  once  more  for  a  like  period.  The  sulphur 
absorbed  only  coUoidally  is  thus  pretty  nearly  all  removed, 
and  the  samples  retain  only  the  sulphur  that  is  chemically  com- 
bined. This,  when  treated  with  ozone,  is  converted  into  peculiar 
sulphur  acids  bound  to  carbon ;  free  sulphuric  acid  is  also  de- 
veloped. In  order  that  these,  when  the  ozonide  is  boiled  with 
water,  shall  not  harden  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  that  are 
formed,  a  few  grams  of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  are  added 
to  the  water  beforehand  in  order  to  neutralize  it.  Then  when 
it  is  steamed  in  a  vacuum,  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  pass  over 
into  the  distillation,  the  acids  partially  bound  to  the  calcium 
(levuline  acids)  must  be  set  free  and  etherized  out  of  the  residue 
by  the  measured  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereupon  it  may 
he  isolated  by  redistillation  in  a  vacuum.  The  individual  sub- 
stance can  then  be  determined  as  shown  above.  This  method, 
however,  can  be  used  for  sofi  rubbers  only  and  not  for  hard 
rubbers. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  stales  regarding  his  method  lor 
identifying  artificial  rubbers  that  it  is  still  imperfect,  but  there 
seems  no  other  possible  way  at  present.  The  analytical  solution 
of  the  problem  must  be  accompanied  by  thorough  mechanical 
tests  which  presupopse  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  individual  materials.  During  the  past  few  years  practical 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  identification  of  series  of 
artificial   rubbers   submitted   lor   test. 


DETERMINATION    OF    THE    SOFTENING    POINT    OF    ASPHALTUM 
AND    OTHER    PLASTIC    SUBSTANCES. 

The  following  method  by  D.  \\'.  Twi-^  and  E.  .\.  Murphcy  is 
from  a  paper  published  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chem- 
ical Industry,"  December  15,  1919.  page  405T. 

Substances  of  the  asphaltum  type  are  employed  widely  in  chem- 
ical industry  under  various  names,  such  as  gilsonite,  grahamite, 
pitch,  elaterite,  albertite,  bitumen,  "mineral  rubber,"  and  "hy- 
dro-carbon," and  as  the  differences  in  chemical  composition  are 
relatively  slight,  physical  tests  become  of  correspondingly  greater 
importance. 

The  absence  of  any  definite  point  of  fusion  renders  all  the 
so-called   melting-point   methods   of  examination   really   methods 
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for  the  comparison  of  the  tendency  to  soften  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature. Probably  the  method  most  commonly  applied  is  that  of 
G.  Kramer  and  C.  Sarnow,  in  which  a  core  of  the  bituminous 
material  in  a  glass  lube  is  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  a  drop 
of  mercury  of  definite  weight  and  the  temperature  is  measured 
at  which  the  mercury  forces  its  way  through  the  material.  This 
method  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  but  possesses  some  dis- 
advantages for  the  avoidance  of  which  the  arrangement  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1  is  very  convenient.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
U-tube  M  one  arm  of  which  is  connected  by  capillary  tubing 
with  a  gun-metal  tap  T.  The  central  plug  of  this  tap,  which 
forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  has  a  conical  or 
tapered  bore  '4-inch  in  length  and  '/»  and  1/16-inch  in  diameter, 
respectively,  at  the  two  ends;  the  bore  is  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  flat  groove  (see  Fig.  2)  to  which  its  axis  is  perpen- 
dicular; the  capillary  metal  tube  of  the  tap  is  connected  with  the 
glass  capillary  by  means  of  a  well  sealed  metal  sleeve. 


Fig.  1.     Testing  Softening 
P01NT.S  OF  Asphalts. 


Fig.  2.     Det.^ils  of  Tap  T. 


To  perform  a  test  the  sample  of  bituminous  material  and  the 
clean  plug  of  tap  T  are  warmed  in  a  steam  oven  for  about  10 
minutes  so  that  the  material  becomes  somewhat  plastic ;  a  piece 
of  the  softened  material  is  then  pressed  into  the  wider  end  of  the 
bore  of  the  warm  tap  plug,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  with  a 
small  spatula,  until  the  bore  is  filled  throughout  and  a  little  ex- 
trudes from  the  other  end;  the  tap  plug  is  then  allowed  to  cool 
and  the  excess  of  material  removed  carefully  so  as  to  leave 
the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  material  flush  with  the  metal  at 
the  end  of  the  bore.  The  plug  is  then  refitted  into  its  seating  in 
the  barrel,  being  previously  lubricated  if  necessary  with  a  smear 
of  glycerin.  From  the  principle  of  the  test  it  is  essential  that 
the  narrower  end  of  the  bore  should  face  downwards  and  be 
directly  above  the  free  opening  of  the  barrel  of  the  tap.  Suffi- 
cient mercury  is  present  in  the  U-tube  to  reach  approximately 
to  the  equator  of  the  bulb  A  when  the  pressure  is  the  same  in 
each  limb.  Air  is  then  forced  gently  through  the  tap  S  until 
the  U-tube,  acting  as  a  manometer,  indicates  an  excess  internal 
pressure  cf  IJ^  inches  of  mercury  between  the  two  limbs.  The 
tap  S  is  then  closed,  when,  if  the  apparatus  is  properly  fitted, 
the  internal  pressure  remains  constant.  On  warming  the  me- 
dium in  the  bath,  with  the  usual  precautions,  a  temperature  is 
finally  attained  at  which  the  air  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause 
the  complete  extrusion  of  the  core  of  bituminous  material 
through  the  narrower  end  of  the  bore  of  the  tap  plug;  the  at- 
tainment of  this  temperature  is  indicated  sharply  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  above  B,  and  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  is  recorded  as  the  softening  point  of  the  material. 

The  flat  grooves  cut  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tapered  bore 
of  the  plug  of  the  tap  T  not  only  facilitate  the  filling  of  the 
bitumen  and  enable  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  in  fixing 
the  length  of  the  bituminous  core,  but  also,  at  the  narrower 
end,  provide  a  convenient  space  to  receive  the  extruded  bitumen 


so  that  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  plug  from  the  barrel  is 
possible  without  difficulty. 

The  bulbs  A  (diameter  approximately  1'4  inches)  and  B  (di- 
ameter approximately  H  inch)  are  so  arranged  that  any  expan- 
sion of  the  air  enclosed  between  T  and  B,  due  to  heat  received 
from  the  bath  despite  the  interposed  screen,  causes  no  appreciable 
alteration  in  the  difference  between  the  mercury  levels.  The 
pressure,  therefore,  is  practically  constant  until  the  extrusion 
of  the  bitumen  at  the  end  of  the  determination.  For  a  second 
test  it  is  merely  necessary  to  remove  the  plug  of  tap  T  and  to 
clean  it  with  a  camel-hair  brush  (or  a  piece  of  filter  paper) 
moistened  with  carbon  bisulphate;  the  apparatus  can  therefore 
be  kept  fitted  up  ready  for  immediate  use.  Any  gradual  dis- 
coloration of  the  heating  medium  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
performance  of  the  test.  The  construction  of  the  tap  T  in  metal 
facilitates  the  transference  of  heat  to  the  central  core  of  bitumen 
and  so  reduces  the  "lag"  of  its  temperature  behind  that  recorded 
by  the  thermometer.  For  the  heating  medium  in  the  bath,  gly- 
cerin is  generally  convenient.  As  the  commercial  products  of 
the  asphalt  type  have  generally  been  already  well  mixed  when 
in  a  fluid  condition,  the  smallness  of  the  sample  tested  is  not 
detrimental. 

The  results  obtained  with  the  apparatus  described  above  are 
generally  higher  than  those  obtained  with  the  Kramcr-Sarnow 
method,  and  the  essential  difTerence  between  the  two  methods 
of  testing  the  softening  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that,  although 
both  methods  give  concordant  results,  we  have  found  the  differ- 
ence between  the  results  of  the  two  methods  for  various  ma- 
terials to  range   from  5  degrees  to  30  degrees  C. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  range  of  the  readings 
obtained  with  various  commercial  samples  which  were  tested 
repeatedly  with  the  described  apparatus  and  by  the  Kramer- 
Sarnow  method ;  the  first  four  samples  were  probably  of 
gilsonite,  whilst  the  fifth  was  of  a  coal-tar  pitch. 

Softening  Points. 

Above  Extrusion  Kramer-Sarnow 

Sample.                                                Method.  Method. 

Degrees  C.  Degrees  C. 

1 155—157  138—140 

2 145—147  127—129 

.1 146—147  124—126 

4 179— ISI  148—150 

5 94—  95  87—  88 

It  is  evident  that  the  apparatus  described  above  will  also  be 
of  very  considerable  utility  for  the  comparison  of  the  softening 
points  of  other  materials,  such  as  gutta  percha,  balata,  etc., 
which  exhibit  a  similar  gradual  softening  when  heated.  The 
relative  behavior  of  various  grades  of  gutta  percha  and  balata 
towards  heat  is  of  great  importance  for  some  purposes.  On 
account  of  the  lack  of  adhesion  between  glass  and  gutta  the 
Kramer-Sarnow  method  is  not  satisfactorily  applicable,  whereas 
our  experiments  using  the  method  described  above  have  given 
clear  indication  of  its  trustworthiness  for  this  additional  pur- 
pose. The  significance  of  the  test  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  although  cons'stcnt  results  are  obtainable  with  various  com- 
mercial samples,  the  softening  temperature  observed  ranged 
from  101  degrees  C.  for  a  sample  of  washed  raw  balata,  to 
190  degrees  C.  for  a  commercial  sample  of  so-called  "pure  gutta." 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  portions  used  for  the  test  should 
previously  be  rendered  air-free  and  dry.  In  making  these  experi- 
ments the  same  "head"  of  mercury  was  used  as  was  mentioned 
earlier  for  asphalt  materials,  but  in  the  comparative  examination 
of  balatas  or  guttas  it  might  be  advisable  in  some  cases  to  apply 
a  greater  pressure. 


Dr.  L.  J.  H.  Stadhouder  has  discovered  a  method  of  co- 
agulating latex  without  making  use  of  any  coagulating  mate- 
rial. Samples  of  his  rubber  are  being  tested  scientifically  at  the 
Central  Rubber  Station  at  Buitenzorg  and  also  at  the  Nederland- 
Indisch  Caoutchouc  Fabrik  at  Bandoeng. 
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CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^f/.\TERPRfOFiNG  COMPOSITION.  One  Kallon  ncat's-foot  oil,  eight 
*'  pounds  rubber,  one  pound  tallow,  eight  ounces  beeswax, 
four  ounces  resin  and  one  ounce  Burgundy  pitch.  (Daniel 
Jewett  Davies,  Pasadena,  California.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,329,162.) 

THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

Rubber  Recl.mming  Process  comprising  simultaneously  treat- 
ing the  material  to  be  devulcanized  under  proper  conditions  of 
heat  and  pressure  with  a  devulcanizing  agent  comprising  xylol 
and  aniline  in  the  proportions  of  2VL'  per  cent  of  aniline  and 
ten  per  cent  of  xylol  in  the  presence  of  a  substance  capable  of 
combining  with  or  absorbing  sulphur.  (Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  John  Young,  both  of  Akron,  and 
Winthrop  W.  Benner,  Cuyahoga  Falls — all  in  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Canadian  patent  No.  195,875.) 

Decorated  Rubber  .\rticle.  The  method  of  making  a  decora- 
tive rubber  article  by  compounding  a  mass  of  unvulcanized  rub- 
ber with  a  light-sensitive  material,  forming  the  compound  into 
the  article  desired,  and  subjecting  the  surface  of  the  article  to 
light  rays  conforming  with  the  desired  design,  and  then  subject- 
ing the  article  to  the  action  of  heat.  (The  Canadian  Consolidated 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Al- 
bert A.  Somerville,  New  York  City.  Canadian  patent  Xo.  195,- 
143.) 

Pavement  Composition  in  the  form  of  a  block  or  tile  com- 
posed of  peat,  bitumen,  marine  glue,  and  slaked  lime,  trans- 
formed by  heat  to  a  thick  paste  and  subsequently  compressed 
in  a  press.  (Eugene  Audit,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada.  Cana- 
dian patent  No.  196,210.) 

Rubber  Reclaiming  Process  for  the  separation  of  cotton  fiber 
or  the  like  from  rubber  waste  which  comprises  the  steps  of 
wetting  the  waste,  passing  the  waste  under  a  roller  and  feeding 
it  gradually  to  a  high  speed  picker  whereby  the  fabric  is  torn 
from  the  waste  in  the  form  of  threads  and  fibers  and  the  rubber 
is  torn  into  small  particles,  throwing  the  cotton  and  rubber  to- 
gether from  the  picker  and  separating  the  cotton  from  the  rub- 
ber by  blowing  the  cotton  out  of  its  normal  course.  (The 
Acushnet  Process  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  assignee  of  Philip 
E.  Young,  Fair  Haven,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent 
No.  196,380.) 

Rubber  Vulcanization.  A  process  for  neutralizing  the  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  acids  and  their  anhydrous  and  gaseous 
forms,  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  rubber  in  vulcanized 
rubber  goods  having  a  foundation  of  fabric,  immediately  after 
dry  vulcanization  is  finished  and  before  the  goods  have  cooled, 
which  consists  in  subjecting  the  goods  to  a  suitable  heat  and 
treating  them  in  an  hermetically  sealed  chamber  with  undiluted 
ammonia    gas    under   pressure. 

Another  claim  covers  associating  with  the  components  of  the 
goods,  ingredients  which  are  capable  of  emitting  a  gaseous  re- 
agent which  has  a  strong  neutralizing  activity  but  no  prejudicial 
effect  on  fabric,  rubber,  or  process  of  vulcanization.  (Wil- 
liam Edgar  Muntz,  London,  England.  Canadian  patent  No. 
196,564.) 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Acceleration  of  Vulcanization.  A  process  for  accelerating 
the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  J.  F.  B.  Van  Ilasselt.  (French 
patent  No.  495,284.) 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  A  process  for  vulcanizing  rubber  and 
similar  substances,  and  the  product  resulting  from  it.  The 
North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.     (French  patent  No.  496,220.) 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  Improved  method  of  vulcanizing  rub- 
ber and  similar  substances.  (The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Birmingham,   England.     French   patent    No.  497,327.) 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 
ELECTRICALLY  HEATEO  COMBUSTION  TUBES. 

COMBUSTION  tube  that  is  heated  electrically  has  been  de- 
^  signed  by  C.  B.  Clark,  as  shown  in  the  accompany  illustra- 
tion. The  tube 
is  of  porcelain 
24  inches  long 
and  0.4-inch  in- 
ternal diameter. 
The  heating 
element  con- 
sists of  a  coil 
nt  and  provided 


:zz^ 


Electrical  Combustion  Tui 


I  platmum  wire,  insulated  by  fire  clay  and  ce 
ith  copper  terminals. 


*^ 


Yarn  and  Cloth  Quadrant 


INSTRUMENT   FOR   DETERMINING  YARN    NUMBER   AND   WEIGHT 
OF  COTTON  CLOTH. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  device  known  as  a 
yarn  and  cloth  quadrant,  designed  for  accurately  and  conveni- 
ently determining  t  h  e 
number  of  cotton  yarn 
and  the  weight  of  cotton 
cloth. 

Numbers  of  yarns 
from  one  to  ten  are  de- 
termined by  placing  on 
hook  B  of  the  quadrant 
40  lengths  of  either 
warp  or  filling  yarn, 
drawn  from  a  sample 
cut  to  the  size  of  a  tem- 
plate accompanying  the 
instrument;  the  pointer 
will  immediately  indi- 
cate the  number  of  the 
yarn,  on  the  lower  "4-yard  scale."  For  numbers  from  ten  to 
1(X),  hook  A  is  used. 

The  weight  of  cloth  in  yards  to  the  pound  and  the  percentage 
of  size  in  cloth  can  also  be  readily  ascertained  by  this  instru- 
ment.    (Charles  Lowinson,  Inc.,  366  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.) 


PIPETTE   USED    IN    TITRATION    OF   OILS   FOR   ACIDITY. 

The  pipette  illustrated  is  described  by  J.  Jacobsen,  Aarhus 
Oliefabrik,  -Xarhus,  Denmark,  in  "The  Journal  of  Industrial 
and     Engineering     Chemistry,"     August,     1918. 

The  oil  to  be  examined  is  drawn,  by  means 
of  the  rubber  bulb  a,  into  the  lower  tube, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  5.5  cc,  equivalent  to 
5  grams  of  oil.  The  cock  is  turned  and  the 
upper  tube  is  filled  with  a  suitable  quantity 
(10  cc.)  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  methylated 
spirit,  conveniently  taken  from  a  tubulated  bot- 
tle, b,  which  is  located  just  above  the  pipette. 
Then  the  cock  is  turned  again  and  the  oil,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ether-alcohol  mixture,  is  run  into 
a  flask  and  titrated  with  alkali.  In  that  way 
the  lower  tube  is  cleaned  out  automatically 
and   is  at  once  ready  for  a  new  sample. 


a. 


A?® 


Titration 

DIXIE  CLAY.  Pipette. 

\  new  compounding  ingredient  notable  for  its 
wear-resisting  quality  is  being  offered  to  manufacturers  of  tires, 
footwear,  hard  rubber,  and  mechanical  rubber  goods.  It  is  light 
in  color,  mills  easily  and  calenders  well  in  high  tensile  com- 
pounds. (R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co.,  Inc.,  50  East  42nd  street,  New 
York  City.) 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


MACHINE  FOR  CALCULATING  FABRIC  WASTE  IN  FOOTWEAR 
MANUFACTURE. 

FIGURING  waste  percentages  on  fabric  cutting  in  tlie  rubber 
shoe  industry  is  a  problem  which  has  increased  mi  iirpor- 
tance  with  the  rise  in  price  of  all  kinds  of  cloth.  The 
method  most  widely  used  is  to  weigh  the  waste  and  compute 
the  percentage  by  either  weighing  the  table  of  stock  before  cut- 
ting or  the  cut  stock  after  each  performance.  The  machine  here 
shown  has  solved  this  problem  for  both  the  leather  shoe  and 
the  canvas  shoe  manufacturer.  The  method  involved  diflfers  in 
that  it  figures  in  terms  of  square  feet  instead  of  pounds. 

To  install   the  service,  the  manufacturer  first   sends  a  model 
sire  of  each  pattern  or  die.  such  as  men's  quarter,  size  8.  boys' 


The  Krippendorf  K.alcul.\tor. 

lining,  size  5,  misses  cloth  heel,  si/c  13-2,  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  machine  company  for  survey.  The  result  of  this  survey  is  a 
pattern  value  or  inde.K  which,  when  computed  on  the  Kalculator, 
will  tell  e.xactly  the  number  of  square  feet  of  stock  needed  to 
cut  out  the  required  number  of  pairs  at  the  best  percentage  of 
waste. 

To  operate  the  machine,  ihe  pattern  value  for  the  model  size  is 
set  on  the  indicator.  Supposing  the  ticket  to  be  cut  is  36  pairs : 
3  pairs,  size  6;  4  pairs,  size  SVi ;  5  pairs,  size  5;  6  pairs,  size  4J4  ; 
5  pairs,  size  4;  6  pairs,  size  35^  :  4  pairs,  size  3;  3  pairs,  size  2J^. 
These  sizes  and  pairs  are  recorded  on  the  cylindrical  dial,  the 
width  is  set  on  the  scale  near  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  the 
answer  is  found  in  the  center— 5^4  square  feet.  This  gives  the 
cutter  an  accurate  goal.  He  knows  that  this  is  the  best  possible 
performance. 

In  cutting  leather  the  general  •  policy  is  to  grade  down  from 
the  best  possible,  giving  a  scale  of  8  or  9  performances,  leaving 
it  to  the  manufacturer  to  decide  at  which  performance  he  will 
■begin  to  pay  bonus.  Leather  is  so  irregular  in  shape  and  the 
<iuality  of  different  parts  of  the  hides  is  so  varied,  that  this  wide 
latitude  is  necessary. 

In  cutting  rubber  or  canvas  duck  a  scale  of  3  or  4  perform- 
ances is  suflicient.  The  tables  of  stock  are  generally  uniform 
in  width  and  length.  This  makes  it  desirable  to  transpose  the 
square  feet  answer  into  running  feet.  Thus,  if  it  requires  51 
square  feet  of  stock  to  cut  36  pairs  of  vamps,  and  the  tables  of 
stock  are  15  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  it  will  take  17  running 
ieet  of  stock  or  one  table  and  a  fraction.  The  fact  that  the 
stocks  are  laid  from  20  to  -^0  plies  in  thickness  does  not  com- 
plicate matters.  The  number  of  pairs  in  each  cut  can  be  easily 
computed. 

There  are  several  .ulvaniagi-s  of  this  system  over  the  present 
methods  used  in   rubber   shoe  cutting  rooms.     It  eliminates  the 


weighing  of  waste,  stock,  and  cut  stock,  all  of  which  takes  time 
and  therefore  costs  money.  The  only  additional  equipment  it 
requires  is  the  making  of  each  cutter's  table  iiUo  a  scale  of  feet. 
A  cost  clerk  can  thus  very  easily  complete  the  cutting  record 
after  each  performance  without  moving  the  stock  from  the  cut- 
ters' table.  The  cost  accountant  has  a  reliable  figure  as  to  how 
much  stock  it  takes,  including  the  waste  which  must  go  into  the 
cost  of  the  shoe,  to  cut  a  pair  of  every  pattern  used  in  all  goods 
from  light  gum  shoes  to  boots  and  heavy  gaiters.  The  cutter 
who  has  difficult  patterns  which  do  not  fit  or  dovetail  together 
well,  knows  the  limits  of  his  patterns,  and  is  not  penalized  be- 
cause his  percentages  are  not  as  low  as  the  cutter  who  cuts 
insoles  or  some  oblong  shape  patterns.  The  machine  is  double, 
thus  enabling  two  patterns  to  be  figured  together  such  as  toe 
tips  and  fillers. 

.\nother  advantage  of  the  Kalculator  is  that  it  enables  the 
planning  department  to  figure  e.xactly  how  many  running  feet 
of  stock  the  mill  room  needs  to  run  for  each  day's  ticket.  This 
avoids  surplus  rolls  in  the  stock  room  and  means  less  money 
tied  up  in  unfinished  material.  (Krippendorf  Kalculator  Co., 
Lynn,  Massachusetts.) 

SAFETY  MOTOR  STARTERS. 

-\s  a  safety  measure,  motor  starters  should  be  completely  en- 
closed to  protect  workmen  from  coming  in  contact  with  live 
parts.  The  two  safety  starters  of  the  enclosed  type  here  shown 
are  therefore  of  interest. 

The  first  is  the  familiar  type  of  direct-current  face-plate  starter 
enclosed  in  a  sheet  metal  case  having  an  external  lever  which 
engages  the  movable  arm  of  the  starter.  The  external  or  op- 
t>rating  lever  is  insulated  from  the  revolving  contact  arm  by  a 
block  of  molded  insulation.  A  pointer  on  the  lever  and  legends 
stamped  on  the  cover  indicate  whether  the  starter  is  "off"  or 
"on."  In  the  smallest  size  of  starter  a  knob  of  black  insulating 
composition  is  provided  in  place  of  the  operating  lever.  A 
low-voltage  release  coil  in  series  with  the  shunt  field  protects 
the  motor  in  case  of  voltage  failure  or  if  the  field  should  be 
opened  while  the  motor  is  running.  The  armature  resistor  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  starter  case,  which  is  kept  well  ven- 
tilated by  a  flue  in  the  top. 

This  starter  is  used  with  direct-current  motors  up  to  50  h.-p., 
operating  at    115.   230  and   500  volts. 


Open.  Closed. 

Face  Plate  Enclosed  Motor  Starter. 

The  second  is  an  automatic  motor  starter  panel  of  the  counler- 
E.  M.  F.  type  completely  enclosed  in  a  cast  iron  case  with  a 
hinged  cover.  The  automatic  feature  is  obtained  by  an  accelerat- 
ing contactor  which  closes  when  the  motor  attains  about  three- 
fourths  full  speed,  and  automatically  shunts  out  the  starting 
resistor.  A  magnetic  main  line  contactor  mounted  on  the  panel 
allows  remote  control  from  two  push-button  switches  of  the 
momentary  contact  type. 

When   remote   control  is   not   desired   the   magnetic  main   line 
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t  contactor  is  omitted,  and  the  motor  is  siarted  by  a  fused  knife 
switch  mounted  on  the  panel  with  an  operating  handle  outside 
of  the  case.     The  handle  can  he  locked  in  the  open  position  to 


Ofen.  Closed. 

Altomatjc  Enclosed   Motor   St.\rter  Oper.med  by   Handle  or 

PUSH-BuTTOXS. 

j)revent  unauthorized  operation.  Interlocks  prevent  lifting  the 
cover  while  the  switch  is  closed  or  throwing  the  switch  with 
the  cover  opened.  This  starter  is  for  use  with  small  direct- 
current  motors  not  rated  over  2  h.-p.  at  115  volts  or  3  h.-p.  at 
-230  volts.  (The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin.) 

HYDRAULIC  ACCUMULATOR   SYSTEM. 

The  illustration  shows  a  type  of  hydraulic  accuinlaior  in- 
stallation that  is  representative  of  those  in  use  in  up-to-date 
rubher  factorie>.  It  is  a  hich  and  low  pressure  hydraulic  ac- 
cumulator and 
intensifier  sys- 
tem that  is  au- 
tomatic in  op- 
eration and  fur- 
nishes both 
high  and  low 
pressure  to  a 
battery  of  hy- 
draulic presses 
without  atten- 
tion from  the 
operators  other 
than  the  ma- 
nipulation o  f 
the  regular 
press  operating 
valves. 

The  high  and 
1  o  w  pressure 
triplex  hydrau- 
lic pumps  that 
i'  u  r  n  i  sh  the 
water  supply 
against  the 
pressure  of  the 
accumulators  are  motor  driven.  Each  pump  is  automatically 
controlled  from  an  electric  switchboard  which  stops  the  pump 
when  the  accumulator  load  is  raised  to  a  predetermined  point 
and  again  starts  it  wlien  llu-  accunmlator  recedes  below  this 
point. 

This  system  has  the  capacity  fur  developing  any  pressure  from 
^-<l  to  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  (The  Hydraulic  Press 
Mnnifacturing   Co..    Mount    Gilead.    Ohio.) 

MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  BIAS  FABRICS. 

Cotton  and  silk  cloth  of  ordinary  square-woven  type  in  which 
the  warp  and  tiller  threads  arc  at  right  angles,  may  be  converted 
into  bias  fabrics  cm  tht-  machine  here  shown.     The  warp  threads 


Hydraulic   .Accu.mi 


remain  in  their  original  position  but  the  tillers  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  other  than  90  degrees  to  the  warp.  This  is  efltecled  by  two 
series  of  interconnected  grippers  that  grip  the  fabric  edges  and 
being  mounted  on  endless  chains,  one  of  which  is  retarded,  the 
tiller  threads,  while  remaining  parallel,  are  drawn  into  an  angular 
position  with  regard  to  the  warp;  the  width  of  the  web  being 
slightly  reduced. 

The  bias  web  thus  produced  is  impregnated  with  rubber  solu- 
tion on  a  spreader,  after  which  two  plies  are  superposed  with  the 
bias  threads  at  opposite  angles  and  united  by  passing  through 
pressure  rollers  of  a  doubling  machine.  The  result  is  a  strong, 
iion-ravcling   bias    fabric   suitable    for   tlic   manufacture   of   rain- 
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coats,  auto  fabrics, 
possiblv,  tire  fabrics 
York.)' 


Bias  Fabric  Machine. 

imitation    leather,    mechanical    goods,    and 
(.Mbert  Herzog.  118  East  25th  Street.  New 


A    FLEXIBLE   COUPLING    FOR    MILL    LINES. 

TIii>  coupling  is  designed  for 
use  on  shafts  where  absolute  rigid- 
ity is  not  desired  and  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  is  required. 
The  device  consists  of  two  sprock- 
ets rigidly  fixed  to  the  ends  of 
the  shafts  to  be  connected.  An 
endless  chain  encircles  these 
sprockets,  thereby  coupling  the 
ends  of  the  shafts  but  affording 
sufficient  lateral  play  to  accom- 
modate ordinary  differences  in 
shaft  alincment. 

The  smallest  coupling  of  this 
type  transmits  less  than  one-quar- 
ler  of  a  horse-power,  vvhile  the 
largest  weighs  three-quarters  of 
n  ton  and  transmits  3200  horse- 
power. (I.  H.  Dexter  Co.,  Goshen. 
New    York.) 


rm^. 


Clark  Flexible  Coupli.vg. 


A    SAFETY    INTERLOCKING    NUT    AND    BOLT. 

This  is  a  bolt  with  a  nut  that  it  is  said  Avill  stay  locked 
under  all  conditions  and  may  be  easily  unlocked  if  required. 
The  principle  of  construction  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  The  washer  has  two  extending  inner  lugs  which 
slide  in  two  lateral  grooves  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
threaded  portion  of  the  bolt.  The  nut,  which  in  the  hexagon 
type    has   tlirec   or   in   the   square   nut.    four    recesses   or   chucks 
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formed   in  the  base,  is   then  applied  and  brought  home  to  the 
desired  point  of  contact  and   the  washer  upset  or  bent   into  the 
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Stevenson  Safety  Bolt  and  Nut. 
recess   by   means   of   a  cape   chisel   and   a   hammer   blow.     For 
releasing,  the   upsetting  operation   is  reversed,   the   same   washer 
being    used    repeatedly.      (The    Safety    Nut    &    Bolt    Co.,    1836 
E»cHd   avenue,   Cleveland,   Ohio.') 

MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

CORD   COVERING   AND   CORD   FABRIC    MACHINE. 

STRANDS  of  fabric  are  covered  with  rubber  and  strand  fabric  for 
making    cord    tires    is    produced    on    this    machine    by    the 
calender  method,  and  without  crushing  or  distorting  the  strands. 
A  series  of  bobbins 
1,      1,      supply     the 
strands    2,    that    are 
alined     by     comb     3, 
and  grooved  roller  4. 
In     passing     between 
the  calender  rolls,  the 
strands   are   enclosed, 
without  pressure,  be- 
CoRD  Fabric  Machine.  j^^^,,    ^^„   sheets   of 

rubber,  one  from  the  calender  roll  A,  and  the  other  from  stock 
roller  10. 

The  sheet  is  thus  passed  between  fluted  pressure  rollers  13 
and  14  that  embed  the  individual  strands  in  the  rubber  without 
flattening  them,  and  the  completed  fabric  is  then  wound  up  on 
drum  17  with  a  liner  from  drum  18.  (Melvon  A.  Marquette, 
Springfield,  assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
both  in  Massachusetts.     United  States  patent  No.  1,321,223.) 

HOSE  MAKING  MACHINE. 

As  shown  in  the  horizontal  sectional  view,  this  is  a  two-screw 
forcing  machine  for  coating  hose  with  rubber. 

In  the  operation  the  rubber  from  the  pockets  3  is  forced  into 
the  die  at  diametrically 
opposite  sides  of  the  tube 
H.  It  flows  in  both  di- 
rections about  the  guide 
19  as  it  moves  through 
the  die  to  the  opening  17. 
Rubber  from  one  screw 
pocket  passes  upwardly 
about  the  guide  19 
while  other  rubber  from 
the  same  pocket  passes 
downwardly  about  the  guide.  These  two  bodies  of  rubber  meet 
corresponding  bodies  from  the  second  screw  pocket  at  a  point 
substantially  midway  and,  due  partly  to  the  reducing  diameter  of 
the  die  and  partly  to  the  churning,  or  agitating,  action  of  the 
closely  juxtaposed  screws,  the  joint  between  the  meeting  bodies 
becomes  more  or  less  kneaded.  A  homogeneous  union  and  an 
even  density  is  thus  secured  as  the  joining  bodies  are  forced  out 
through  the  opening  17. 

The  disposition  of  the  screw  pockets  at  an  acute  angle  relative 
to  the  line  of  feed  of  the  tube  H  enables  the  rubber  to  move  to- 
ward and  through  the  opening  17  without  material  change  in  its 
general  direction  of  travel.  This  also  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  device  and  provides  a  structure  in  which  no  packing  is  re- 
quired between  any  of  the  moving  parts.  (John  M.  Oden, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.    United  States  patent  No.  1.322,464.) 


Two-ScREW  Forcing  Machine. 


OTHER    MACHINERY  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

237.  Device  for  fastcni 
Horton,  Elizabeth.  N. 
ing  Co.,   New   York 


Single    tube 


iiK  together 
J.,  assigno 
City. 
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A.    O.    Alsten,   Wof 


Tire    retreading    apparatus.       R. 

to   Western   Rubber   Co.,   Chic; 

of  said  Brooks  and  G.  W.  Cla 
Tire    fabric    testing   machine.      A. 

signer  to  the   IJnited  Stales  Tire  Co.,   New   York  City. 
Apparatus  and  method  for  manufacturing  tires  with  a  spheroidal 

depression  in  one  surface.     J.  A.   Bowerman,  assignor  to  The 

l''isk    Rubber    Co. — both    of    Chicopee    Falls,    Mass. 
Apparatus   for  makinf;   strand   fabric.      W.   Jameson,   Springfield, 


Tire   vulcanizer. 

Carter,    Radni 
Co.,    Akron- 


Rubber   Co.,    Chic 
PfeiiTer,   Akron,   O. 


Kails— both 


fabric 


W.    C. 
Rubber 

to    The 


ng    y: 
assignor    to    The    Goodyear    Ti 

ni. 

d   J.    T.    Roberts- 


Machine    for    making    tires.      W.    B.    Harsel 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akn 
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Portable  repair  vulcanizer.  The  Horsey  Products  Co.,  assignee 
of   E.   T.    Horsey— both   of   Cleveland,   O.,    U.   S.   A. 

Apparatus  for  trimming  edges  of  rubber  articles  such  as  boot* 
and  shoes.  The  Wood-Milne.  Limited,  Manchester,  England. 
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Limited. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


A   GLOVE   THAT    GRIPS. 

A  PATENTED  GLOVE  Suitable   for  automobile  driving  and  other 
uses   where   it   is  essential   that   a   firm  grip  be  secured   is 
illustrated    in    the    accompanying    picture.      It    is    made    of 
.canvas  or  other  fabric,  to  which  is  vulcanized  a  thin  membrane 
of  rubber  in   any   form   desired.     The   il- 
lustration shows  a  series  of  circular  grip- 
ping surfaces  provided  on  the  glove,  one 
large  one  on  the  palm  and  other  smaller 
ones    at     intervals    on     the    fingers     and 
thumb.     These  rubber  surfaces  are  ribbed 
to   produce   a    somewhat   roughened   con- 
tact.    The  glove   may  be   made   with   the 
back    open    for    hot-weather    wear.      The 
\  '«*—«-   y  same   idea  is  also   not    limited   to  gloves. 

V.        _ji  but     is     applicable     to     mittens    as     well. 

/  j  (Joseph  M.  Reynalds,  Atlantic,  Iowa.) 


TO    PROTECT    SHOE    TOES. 

An  ingenious  device  for  the  protection 


RUBBEH 


Glov 


of   the    toes   of   the   shoes    of   bootblacks, 
chauffeurs,  or  other  persons  whose  work 

lentails  wear  on  that  portion  of  the  shoes,  is  illustrated  herewith. 

The  cap  or  crown  is  formed  of 
rubber  vulcanized  to  a  fabric 
foundation  and  having  the  edges 
turned  inward  under  the  sole. 
Beneath  the  sole  is  a  piece  of 
woven  wire  with  the  edges  turned 
upward  and  embedded  in  the 
rubber.      This    layer    of    wire    is 

■  covered  on  the  outside  with  rub- 
berized cloth  and  on  the  inside 
with  a  layer  of  rubber.  The  de- 
vice is  held  in  place  by  straps 
which  connect  with  each  other 
and   buckle,   one   around   the   foot 

and  one   from  beneath   the   arch   back   of  the   ankle.      (Anthony 
S.  Stebor,  Jr.,  914  George  street,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.) 

A   RUGGED   CORD   TIRE. 

The   Castle   cord   tire    recently   developed,   of   which    a   photo- 
graph   is    reproduced    herewith,    strives    for    perfection    of    type 
coupled  with  a  practical  non-skid 
tread  of  rugged  design. 

This  tire  is  the  combined  re- 
sult of  research  and  experience  in 
tire  manufacturing,  with  the  idea 
of  producing  a  tire  of  balanced 
quality.  (New  Castle  Rubber  Co., 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.) 


Prote 


TWO    NEW    GOLF    BALLS. 

Those  who  follow  the  offerings 
of  the  sporting  goods  dealers  to 
the  devotees  of  golf  will  be  in- 
terested in  two  new  dimpled  .golf 
balls  recently  put  on  the  market. 
They  are  known  as  the  Eagle 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1  is  high- 
being  1.63  inches  in  diameter 
.and  weighing  1.64  ounces  No.  2  is  light  and  soft,  is  1.655 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  the  same  as  No.  1.  being  in- 
tended for  the  average  golfer  who  should  not  attempt  too  much 
■weight.     (A.  J.  Reach  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.) 


/^^ 


A   RED   RUBBER  FAN    BELT. 

.\  new  red  rubber  belt 
for  the  operation  of 
automobile  fans  has  just 
been  put  on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  "Sam- 
son." It  is  made  in 
various  sizes  to  fit  practi- 
cally   all    cars    made    or 

used  in  Canada,  and  is  put  up  in  boxes  containing  six  of  a  size, 
with  a  label  stating  the  size  and  the  makes  of  cars  which  the 
belt  will  fit,  thus  enabling  the  dealer  to  lay  his 
hand  at  any  time  on  any  size  of  belt  required 
for  a  particular  make  of  car.  This  belt,  it  is 
claimed,  will  withstand  severe  tests,  one  having 
comprised  soaking  in  cylinder  oil  for  500  hours 
at  one  time.  This  was  done  to  demonstrate 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  the  belt  is  greater 
than  would  ever  be  actually  required.  (Dun- 
lop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited.  Toron- 
to,   Ontario,    Canada.) 

A    NEW    DUST    CAP    FOR    TIRE    VALVES. 

A  new  dust  cap  for  tire  valves,  known  as 
the  "Kwik-on-an-OfT,"  slips  over  the  valve 
stem  and  locks  with  one  turn.  It  remains  se- 
curely fastened  until  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
it,  when  a  slight  turn  in  the  reverse  direction  ■•Kwik  .n  an  - 
disengages  it  and  permits  easy  removal.  The  ^^  "^  ^^  ^^' 
mechanism  is  patented  and  consists  of  a  one-piece  shell  en- 
closing a  friction  spring  which  fits  into  the  tapered  portion  of 
the  cap  and  contracts  to  grip  the  threads  of  the  valve  stem. 
(A.  Si-hrader's  Son.  Inc..  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

AN   ENDLESS   AIR  BAG. 

The  gray  endless  air  bag  pictured  here  prevents  damage  or 
marks,  it  is  claimed,  to  fabric  when  placed  inside  tires  during 
vulcanization  of  retread  or  recover.  .-^  smooth,  even  pressure 
is  insured  to  every  part  of  the  tire,  and  separation  and  blister- 


FiRESTONE  Am   Bags. 
ing  are  avoided.     The  bag  is  of  tough,  high-grade  fabric,  coated 
with  a  special  rubber  friction  not  easily  afTected  by  heat.     (Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Firestone  Park,  Akron,  Ohio.) 
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A  RUBBER  GLOVE  WITH  KNUCKLES. 

Surgeons'  gloves  are  now  made  with  allowance  for  the 
knuckles,  thus,  it  is  claimed,  preserving  the  "cuticle  touch"  in 
all  its  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  at  the  same  time  that  a  per- 
fect-titting  sanitary  hand  covering  is  provided.   These  "KnuklfiT" 

gloves  give  free 
and  easy  finger 
action,  free  cir- 
culation of  the 
blood,  and  elim- 
inate tension  on 
SiRcEuNs    "K.svKi.FiT"     Rubber    Gi.ove.  the      finger      tips. 

Oversize  gloves  are  no  longer  required,  with  their  awkward 
wrinkles  and  folds.  It  is  also  claimed  for  these  gloves  that 
they  retain  their  shape  and  may  be  sterilized  more  times  than 
most  other  rubber  gloves.  (The  Lincoln  Rubber  Co.,  Akron 
Ohio.) 

A  REINFORCED   BLOW-OUT  PATCH. 

A  new  kind  of  blow-out  patch  is  constructed  with  a  layer 
of  wire  mesh  inserted  in  the  center,  embedded  in  a  layer  of 
cushion  stock  that  is  vulcanized  to  fabric  on  each  side.  This 
permits  flexibility  without  separation,  while  the  wire  insert 
resists  pressure  evenly  and  affords  protection  to  any  rupture 
ill  the  tire  casing.  It  ^extends  to  vviihin  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  each 
edge  with  at 
least  five  plies 
of  fabric  cover- 
i  n  g  the  wire 
completely.  This 
patch  contains 
from  five  to  nine 
plies  of  high- 
grade  fabric,  the 
number     being  •■?;asv-On"  Holder. 

determined  by  the  size. 

With  these  patches  is  used  the  "Easy-On"  holder,  which  hooks 
them  around  the  casing  and  holds  them  securely  to  the  side- 
wall  while  putting  on.  The  holder  is  removed  after  inflation. 
(Durham  Manufacturing  Co.,  1518  Grand  avenue,  Kansas  City. 
Missouri.) 

PNEUMATIC    LIFE  SAVING   GARMENT. 

A  convenient  inflatable  garment  intended  tcj  be  used  as  a 
life-preserver  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  This 
garment,  however,  may 
be  worn  underneath  or 
over  the  clothing,  as  de- 
sired. Three  seconds  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  time 
for  inflating,  and,  as  the 
garment  weighs  only  ten 
and  one-half  ounces  and 
folds  up  compactly  when 
not  inflated,  the  whole 
may  be  carried  in  the 
coat  pocket. 

When  desired,  this 
garment  can  be  luted 
into  coats,  vests,  bathing 
suits,  knitted  sweaters 
and  Jerseys,  or  any 
other   wearing  apparel. 

The  inner  tube  of  the 
Griffin  pneumatic  life- 
saving  garment  is  of  rubber,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  speedy 
inflation  valve  took  three  years  to  perfect.  (The  Griffin  Manu- 
facturing Co.,   113   State  street,   Boston,   Massachusetts.) 


RUBBER  SPLICE  INSULATOR. 

.\  new  kind  of  insulator  for  electrical  splicing  is  ex]ikiiiied 
by  the  accompanying  drawing.  It  consists  of  a  small  rubber 
cap,  long  and  narrow,  with  an  enlarged  mouth  which  permits 
it  to  be  stretched  over  end-splices  at  outlets,  in  junction  boxes 
and  the  various  fittings  of  conduit,  cable  and  metal  molding 
work,  on  terminal  splices  in  motor  leads  and  on  splices  in 
fixtures.  The  use  of  this  device  is  said  to  eliminate  grounding 
and  entirely  prevent  short-circuits  at  end-splices  in  outlet 
boxes,      etc. 


ic  Life-Saver. 
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size,  but  a  larger  size  is  planned  to  accom- 
modate larger  splices  such  as  three  No.  14  wires  or  two  No.  10 
wires  spliced,  etc.     (The  Elasticap  Co.,   Hoboken,  New  Jersey.) 


AN   AUTOMATIC   SAFETY   TIRE   VALVE 

.■\n  automatic  safety  tire  valve  that  "whistles 
when  it's  had  enough"  air  has  a  large  hole 
through  the  valve  stem,  from  end  to  end.  The 
inside  or  check  valve  seats  on  top  of  the  stem 
and  is  held  securely  in  place,  making  an  air- 
tight seal  by  the  joining  of  the  stem  with  the 
pressure  regulator.  When  sufficient  air  has 
been  pumped  into  the  tire,  a  whistle  announces 
the  fact,  from  which  the  name  of  the  device 
is  derived— the  "Whistler."  (The  .Automatic 
Safety  Tire  'Valve  Corp.,  176S  Broadway,  New 
York   Citv.) 


Two  new  valves  for  toy  balloons,  on  which  "Whistler 
applications  for  patents  have  been  made,  con- 
sist in  the  main  of  perforated  metal  caps,  within  which  are 
positioned  disks  of  paper.  One  has  three  inward-turning  tabs, 
enclosing  two  disks.  (E.  J.  Dunbar  Co.,  28  West  22d  street. 
New  York  City.)  The  other  has  a  tri-perforated  metal  insert, 
enclosing  a  single  disk.  (Howe 
liaumann  Balloon  Co.,  187 
Murray  street,  New  'York  City.) 

New  squawker  ends  for  toy 
balloons,  turned  from  wood, 
slightly  ribbed  for  ornament, 
and  varnished  lightly,  include 
two  general  forms.  One  ha^ 
a  simple  flange  over  which  to 
fasten  the  balloon  and  the 
other,  in  addition  to  the  flange, 
has  a  groove  in  which  the 
fastening  may  lie.  (Novelty 
Turning    Co.,    Norway,    Me.) 

"PARCO"  INNER  TIRE. 

The    inner    tire    shown    here  "" 

is  of  sponge  rubber  to  replace  the  usual  pneumatic  tube.  In  this 
case  it  is  shaped  and  enclosed  in  fabric.  The  "Parco"  inner  tire 
comes  in  dififerent  sizes  to  fit  all  makes  of  standard  size  casings. 
I  The     Pan-American     Rubber     Co.,     Watcrtown,     Wisconsin.). 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 

THE  REGULAR  MONTHLY   MEETINGS  of  the  Executive   Commit- 
tees   of    the    Foreign    Trade    Division.    Mechanical    Rubber 
Goods  Division,  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division  and  the  In- 
dustrial  Relations   Committee   were   held   during   Februao'.   but 
the  matters  handled  were  of  a  routine  nature. 
TRAFFIC  COMMITTEE. 

The  Traffic  Committee  is  handling  with  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  several  matters  of  importance  to  the 
industry,  and  particularly  the  application  to  the  Consolidated 
Classification  Committee  at  Chicago  for  reduced  carload  ratingj 
on  guayule  rubber  and  the  less  carload  and  carload  rates  on 
rubber  compounds.  The  Traffic  Committee  was  given  a  special 
hearing  at  Chicago  on  Friday,  February  20,  and  a  favorable  de- 
cision is  expected. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  same  committee  an  applica- 
tion for  a  reduction  from  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  to 
first  class  on  pneumatic  tires  in  less  carloads  on  all  kinds  of 
packages,  which  is  a  very  important  subject  to  the  tire  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  application  is  predicated  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  greatly  increased  use  of  paper  for  the  wrapping 
of  tires. 

An  application  is  now  before  the  Western  Classification  Com- 
mittee at  Chicago  for  a  reduction  in  the  ratings  on  crude  rub- 
ber from  first  class  L.  C.  L.  to  second-class,  and  from  second- 
class  C.  L.  to  fourth  class. 

.'\n  application  to  the  Consolidated  Classification  Committee 
is  being  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  rule  permitting  the 
mixing  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  other  general  lines  of 
rubber  goods  in  carloads,  on  the  basis  of  third-class,  carload 
minimum  weight  thirty  thousand  pounds.  If  this  application  is 
granted  it  will  have  the  effect  of  permitting  jobbers  to  secure 
complete  stocks  of  goods  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
present  rate  and  will  enable  them  to  order  more  advantageously. 

A  recent  accomplishment  of  the  Traffic  Committee  was  to 
secure  the  adoption  in  the  Virginia  Slate  Classification  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  acceptance  of  pneumatic  tires  in  wrapped  bales 
or  bundles.  Heretofore  the  classification  was  restricted  to  tires 
when   shipped  in   crates. 

.^n  application  will  be  submitted  to  the  Consolidated  Classi- 
fication Committee  for  a  more  flexible  provision  in  the  specifi- 
cations for  rubber  hose,  which  will  not  be  so  restrictive  as  to 
the  kind  of  paper  to  be  used   for  wrapping  hose. 

There  will  be  filed  shortly  with  the  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Illinois  an  application  for  a  reduction  in  the 
carload  rating  on  rubber  footwear  for  movement  between  points 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  points  governed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Classification.  The  present  classification  provides  for  first  class 
on  this  commodity  in  any  quantity  and  the  application  asks  for 
a  reduction  in  carload  rates  to  second  class  minimum,  carload 
weight  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the  same  as  applicable  in  in- 
trastate movements. 

ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  following  new  members  of  the  .Association  were  elected 
during  the   last   few   weeks : 

FIRM     MEMBERS. 

Ames  Holden  Tire  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Firm  representative,  Talmon  H.  Rieder. 

Emery  Manufacturing  Co.,  43  Main  street,  Bradford,  Penn- 
sylvania.    Firm   representative,   W.   A.   McCafferty. 

Rotary  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Firm  repre- 
sentative, Edward  O.  Sterns. 


Universal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  California.  Firm 
representative,   George  M.  Stevens. 

Duffy  &  Sears,  133  Front  street.  New  York  City.  Firm  rep- 
resentative,  Stephen   H.   Sears. 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc.,  66  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Firm 
representative,  Henry  G.  Perry. 

Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse.  New  York.  Firm  rep- 
resentative,  G.  R.   Loggie. 

Trent  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Firm  representative, 
Henry  A.  Ludeke. 

Hardy  &  MacArthur,  82  Beaver  street.  New  York  City.  Firm 
representative,   R.   S.   Hardy. 

Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Firm  rep- 
resentative,  Paul   P.   Parker. 

Osborn  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Firm  representa- 
tive, B.  L.  Green. 

ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS. 

Herbert  L.  Baxter,   Hood  Rubber  Co. 

Robert  L.  Tonner,  Hood   Rubber  Co. 

Robert  Muir,  Hood  Rubber  Co. 

Robert   S.  Quinby,   Hood  Rubber  Co. 

Edmund  S.  Kochersperger,  Hood  Rubber  Co. 

\V.   B.   Wiegand,   Ames   Holden   Tire   Co.,   Limited. 

Claude   M.   Butler.   Syracuse   Rubber   Co. 

William  E.  Greer,  Syracuse  Rnliber  Co. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES    FOR    1920-1921. 
NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

The  following  committees  have  been  appointed  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Association: 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,   Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
George   B.  Hodgman,   Hodgman  Rubber  Co. 
Bertram   G.   Work,  The   B.   F.   Goodrich   Co. 
Frederic  C.   Hood,   Hood  Rubber   Co. 
Henry  C.   Pearson,  The  Indi.v  Rubber  World. 

SPECIAL  JOINT   EXCISE   TAX  COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Ncave,  chairman. 

Kennedy  M.  Thompson,  LTnited  States  Rubber  Co. 

F.  C.  VanCleef.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Bernard   M.   Robinson,   Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber   Co. 

C.  L.  Landon,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

W.  B.  Stratton,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

J.  C.  Weston,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

F.  I.  Reynolds,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp. 

.\.  A.  Garthwaitc,  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 

W.   E.   Pouse,   General   Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

E.  S.  Hochersperger,  Hood  Tire  Co. 
Herbert   H.   Maas,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

STATISTICAL  COMMITTEE. 

R.   S.   Butler,   United   Stales   Rubber   Co. 
W.   C.  Arthur,  The   B.   F.  Goodrich  Co. 

F.  M.  Bogardus.  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Neave,  chairman,  general  counsel  of  The  Rubber  As- 
sociation of  America,  Inc. 
F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
Ernest  Hopkinson,  L'nited  States  Rubber  Co. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 
F.   A.  Seaman,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 
W.  J.  Kelly,   Poel  &  Kelly. 

ARBITRATION    COMMITTEE. 

Horace  Del.isscr,  chairman.  .Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
.\ndrew  H.  Brown,  Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc. 
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George  A.  Ludington,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

Van  R.  Cartmell,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co. 

A.  B.  Jones,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

J.  T.  Johnstone,  J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  T.   liaird,  Rubber  Trading  Co. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  ex-officio.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

BANQUET   COMMITTEE. 

Horace   UeLisscr,  chairman,  Ajax   Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
A.  VV.   Warren,  Hodgman   Rubber   Co. 
C.   W.   McLaughlin,   Moliauk   Rubber  Co. 
OUTING  COMMITTEE. 

A.  H.  Brown,  chairman,  Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc. 
G.   A.    Ludington,   The   Fisk   Rubber   Co. 
\V.   O'Neil,   C;cneral   Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Col.  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  chairman.  United  Stales  Rubber 
Plantations,  Inc. 

W.  E.  Bruyii,  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

George   B.   Hodgman,   Hodgman   Rubber   Co. 

Frederic  C.  Hood,  Hood  Rubber  Co. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly. 

Paul  W.  Litchfield,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Charles   T.   Wilson,   Charles   T.   Wilson   Co.,   Inc. 

Homer   E.  Sawyer,  ex-officio.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

COMMITTEE    ON    RUBBER   AND    KINDRED    PRODUCTS. 

Charles   T.  Wilson,   Charles   T.   Wilson   Co.,   Inc. 

George   B.   Hodgman,   Hodgman   Rubber  Co. 

Homer  E.  Sawyer,  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Bertram  G.  Work,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Col.  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  United  States  Rubber  Plantatinns, 
Inc. 

W.  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly. 

E.   H.   Huxley,   United  States   Rubber   Export   Co.,  Limited. 

E.  H.  Broadwell,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

W.  E.  Bruyn,  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS    COMMITTEE. 

New  York,  February  18,  1920. 
To  firm  and  affiliated  members : 

Referring  to  our  two  letters  of  December  26,  respecting  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  particularly  our  letter  asking 
information  respecting  industrial  relations  organizations  now 
functioning  in  the  organizations  of  all  members: 

The  replies  received  to  our  inquiry  were  very  gratifying  and 
indicate  clearly  to  your  committee  that  there  is  a  real  opportunity 
in  the  industry  for  cooperative  work  of  this  nature  and  particular- 
ly for  a  medium  through  which  ideas  may  be  exchanged,  in- 
formation given  respecting  new  developments,  and  assistance  of- 
fered and  supplied  wherever  required. 

The  interest  in  this  work  indicated  by  communications  re- 
ceived in  response  to  our  letter  of  inquiry  prompts  your  com- 
mittee to  make  a  further  statement  of  purpose  with  respect  to 
its  work,  and  to  adopt  working  principles  that  shall  constantly 
remind  the  committee  and  members  of  the  high  standard  we 
hope    to   attain. 

As  representatives  of  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  are  we  sure,  in  so  far  as  our  relations  with  our  em- 
ployes are  concerned,  that  our  house  is  in  order? 

The  rubber  industry  to-day  ranks  among  the  largest  industries 
in  the  country  and  its  place  in  industrial  life  is  becoming  more 
important  each  year.  Your  association  wishes  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  adopting  industrial  relations  policies  that  will  make  the 
rubber  industry  the  best  in  the  country  for  all  those  whose  liveli- 
hood depends  upon  it.  This  large  and  rapidly  growing  industry 
may  well  bend  its  efforts  toward  working  out  the  proper  relations 
between  employer  and  employe  with  happiness  and  contentment 
of  worker  and  management  as  the  outstanding  objective.  If  such 
a  condition  is  created  in  our  industry  it  will  be  a  very  positive 
factor  in  removing  causes  which  result  in  industrial  unrest 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  will  set  a  very  wholesome 
example  to  all  other  employers. 

Let  us  adopt  for  our  slogan,  "The  Rubber  Industry  Foremost 
IN  Industrial  Relations." 

The  results  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  can  come 


only  through  the  sincere  interest  and  cooperation  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Rubber  Association  and  it  is  expected  that  on  such 
an  important  matter  every  member  will  aid  in  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  by  sending  in  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion, investigation  and  report. 

The  maintenance  of  harmonious  and  helpful  industrial  rela- 
tions ranks  in  importance  with  production,  distribution,  finance 
and  other  important  functions  of  management.  This  is  just  as 
true  of  the  small  concern  as  it  is  of  the  large  one. 

Believing  in  this  as  a  fundamental,  your  Industrial  Relations 
Committee,  desiring  to  serve  your  interests,  asks  you  to  advise 
us  on  the  attached  return  postcard,  the  name  of  the  official  of 
your  organization  who  siipervises  or  who  will  supervise  this  im- 
portant work,  an  executive  with  whom  we  may  correspond  on 
these  matters. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

THE   OBITUARY   RECORD. 
SECRETARY   OF  AN   OLD   TRENTON    RUBBER   COMPANY. 

A  I.FRED  Whitehead,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
•«»■  Whitehead  Brothers  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  \ew  Jersey,  died 
of  pnenmoira  February  3,  1920,  at  his  home,  16  Perdicaris  avenue, 
Trenton,   aged  67  years. 

Son  of  the  late  John  and  Mar- 
tha Whitehead,  Alfred  White- 
head was  born  in  1853  in  the 
Whitehead  farmhouse  on  White- 
head's Road,  w^here  he  lived  most 
of  his  life.  His  parents  died  dur- 
ing his  childhood  and  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle.  Upon 
completing  his  elementary  educa- 
tion in  the  country  schools,  he 
went  to  work,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, in  the  Whitehead  Brothers' 
rubber  factory,  then  conducted  by 
his  uncle  and  other  relatives,  but 
formerly  owned  by  his  father. 
From  a  minor  position  he  ele- 
vated himself  to  the  manager- 
ship of  the  plant  and  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  firm  when  the  business  was  incor- 
porated in  1892,  later  being  elected  secretary. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  a  trustee  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Union  Industrial  Home,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  contributed  li'berally  to  charitable  institutions  and  the  various 
war  drives  held  in  Trenton.  In  1919  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Trenton  rubber  manufacturers'  Salvation  Army  drive. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Pauline  W.  Whitehead,  he  is  survived 
by   two   brothers,    Horace   and   John,   and   a   twin    sister,    Agnes 
Whitehead,  who  is  a  missionary  in  India. 
Interment  was  in  the  family  plot  in  Trenton. 

FOUNDER   OF   THE   DIAMOND   RUBBER    CO. 

-Although  Ohio  Columbus  Barber  is  best  known  as  the  "Match 
King"  and  the  chief  energies  of  his  very  active  life  were  de- 
voted, first  to  the  successful  development  of  his  own  match  fac- 
tory in  .'Vkron,  Ohio,  and  later  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  match 
business  in  the  United  States  and  the  English-speaking  world, 
it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  take  a  deep  interest  in 
rubber  also,  should  help  develop  that  industry  from  almost  the 
beginning  of  its  expansion. 

-As  his  name  indicates  he  was  an  Ohio  product,  born  and 
reared  at  East  Akron  where  his  father's  match  factory  was  sit- 
uated. He  lived  there  all  his  life  from  the  year  of  his  birth, 
184J,  to  that  of  his  death,  1920.  It  was  there  and  in  the  town 
he  built  out  of  it,  Barberton,  that  he  carried  on  his  business  and 
saw  develop  before  his  eyes  the  the  amazing  growth  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  in  the  district  around  him.  He  had  foresight  and 
shrewdness  to  take  a  hand  in  that  and  as  early  as  1893,  when 
the  bicycle   tire   was  making  its  influence   felt  he   induced  some 
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other  wcaltliy  men  to  join  with  him  in  starting  a  company  which 
was  named  the  Diamond  Rubber  Company,  after  his  Diamond 
Match  Company. 

\'ery  soon  some  Harvard  graduates  and  other  Boston  young 
men  entered  its  service  and  mapped  out  its  work,  which  became 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  of  all  descriptions.  Mr.  Bar- 
ber gave  them  a  free  hand,  but  remained  a  director  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  end.  was  president  for  many  of  the  early  years  and 
always  made  his  influence  felt.  That  he  retained  his  interest 
in  rubber  is  shown  by  his  becoming  a  director  of  the  Alkali 
Rubber  Co..  the  subsidiary  formed  in  1904  to  reclaim  rubber. 
The  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  was  amalgamated  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  in  1912  and  Mr.  Barber  became  a  director  of  the 
latter  company  also. 

After  his  ostensible  retirement  from  business  about  ten  years 
ago,  he  turned  to  the  development  of  a  2,500  acre  farm  in  his 
home  town,  a  model  experimental  farm  for  all  kinds  of  crops 
and  plants  and  for  the  rearing  of  high  bred  stock.  This  farm 
which  is  believed  to  be  worth  $4,000,000,  will  go  to  the  Western 
Reserve  .University.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  fortune  is  estimated 
at  $10,000,000. 

The  wife  to  whiim  Mr.  Barber  was  married  in  1866,  Laura  L. 
Brown,  died  many  years  ago :  three  years  before  his  death  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Orr.  his  private  secretary.  Mr.  Barber  was 
a  giant  in  size,  over  six  feei  tall,  and  a  picture  of  health  till  he 
fell  a  victim  to  influenza. 

ASSISTANT  SALES  MANAGER  MILLER  RUBBER  CO. 

William  Quigley  Cramp,  assistant  sales  manager  of  The 
Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  died  suddenly  of  neuritis 
January  23,  1920,  at  the  .'Kkron  City  Hospital,  aged  41  years. 
Mr.  Cramp  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, October  9,  1878, 
and  on  December  30, 
1915,  married  Frances 
M.  Smith,  of  Buffalo, 
.\eu-  York.  He  had 
been  with  the  Miller 
company  for  over  five 
years,  first  as  a  tire 
salesman  in  southern  ter- 
ritory. His  record  in 
this  field  was  so  enviable 
that  he  was  made  branch 
manager  at  .\tlanta, 
Georgia,  and  two  years 
ago  went  to  the  Akron 
factory  as  assistant  sales 
manager,  in  which  posi- 
ti')n  lie  became  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and 
popular  executives  of 
the  company.  Held  in 
high  regard  by  his  asso- 
ciates, his  loss  is  keenly 
felt.  Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  family  residence,  491 
-North  Howard  street,  January  26,  and  interment  was  in  a  vault 
at  Glendale  Cemetery. 

-Mr.  Cramp  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Frances  M.  Cramp;  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Cramp,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Thomas  Patten  and  Miss  Elsa  Cramp, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  brother,  Howard  S.  Cramp,  Richmond, 
Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Buflfalo,  New  York,  Com- 
mandery,  Knights  Templars. 


Willi.' 


Q.  Crami 


RUBBER   TRADE   INQUIRIES. 

'T'HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  tliat  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(776.)  A  manufacturing  concern  requests  information  as  to 
where  it  can  purchase  lead  oleate. 

077.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
manufacturers  of  machinery  for  making  dress  shields  of  rubber 
without  the  use  of  cloth. 

(778.)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
dealers   in  benzo-hydro. 

(779.)  A  European  manufacturer  asks  for  the  address  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the   Sarco  thermostatic  regulator. 

(780.)  A  Canadian  concern  requests  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  or  jobbers  in  ear  drums  for  use  in  swimming. 

(781.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of   the   "E.  Z.  Walk"  and   "Slipknot"  insoles. 

(782.)  .A  subscriber  requests  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  spreaders   for  valves   for  inner  tubes. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

.-iddresses  mav  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


COOPERATIVE     OFFICES. 

Cleveland:    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
ueneral  Freight  Agent.  Southern 
Railway,  96  Inealls  BuildinR. 

I. OS    Angeles:      Chamber     of     Com- 


SOUTH    .\fRIC.\    IX    1918    IMPORTED    $2,112,718    WORTH    OF    RUBBER 

goods,  including  tires,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was 
$1,283,476  and  that  of  the  United  States  was  $589,090. 


DISTRICT     OFFICES. 

New    York:    734    Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801   Customhouse. 
Chicago:   504  Federal   Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  T:iird  National  Bank 

^""'^'"«-  Phiiaddphia:      Chamber      of      Corn- 

New    Orleans:    1030    Hibernia    Bank  merce. 

Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Cora. 

San    Francisco:    307    Customhouse.  r.  "f"' r.,  ii     .        ^,.      v 

Dayton,    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 
Seattle;    848    Henry    Building.  (Commerce.  v-uaiuuer   oi 

(31.841.)  Importer  in  Brazil  desires  to  secure  agencies  for 
and  to  purchase  caoutchouc  direct.  Correspondence  in  French 
or  Portuguese. 

(31,843.)  A  firm  in  Sweden  wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
inner  tubes  for  bicycles. 

(31,849.)  A  firm  in  England  desires  to  purchase  dressing 
combs  of  vulcanite,  chiefly  7,  7]A  and  8  inches  long.  Quote 
f.  o.  b.   Enghsh  port  or   f.  o.  b.   New  York. 

(31,896.)  A  firm  in  Mexico  wishes  to  purchase  white  canvas 
rubber-soled  tennis  shoes.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  city  of  Mexico  or 
f.  o.  b.   shipping  point.     Cash  against  documents. 

(31,916.)  A  firm  in  Mexico  desires  to  purchase  tires.  Quote 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

(31,928.)  A  firm  in  Spain  wishes  an  agency  on  commission 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  overshoes  and  rubber  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f. 
Spanish  port.     Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(31,939.)  A  merchant  in  Spain  wishes  to  secure  an  agency 
to  sell  rubber  raincoats  on  commission.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Spanish 
port.     Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(31,943.)  A  firm  in  Norway  wishes  to  purchase  automobile 
accessories,  rubber,  and  rubber  goods.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Nor- 
wegian port.  Payment  through  banks  in  Norway  and  New 
York. 

(31,954.)  Agency  desired  by  a  firm  in  Holland  for  the  sale 
of  motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires  and  tubes.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  New- 
York.     Cash    against    documents. 

(31,965.)  .A  firm  in  Norway  desires  agency  for  sale  of  rub- 
ber, rubber  goods,  and  kindred  lines.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian 
port.    Payment  through  banks  in  .Yorway  or  New  York. 
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(31,993.)  A  firm  in  Brazil  wishes  to  represent  manufacturers 
of  rubber  tubes  and  tires. 

(32,016.)  Importer  in  Belgium  wishes  an  agency  for  bicycles 
and  tires.  Payment  two-thirds  cash  with  order,  balance  upon 
receipt  of  goods.     Correspondence  and  catalogs  in  French. 

(32,042.)  Commercial  agent  from  Bulgaria  wishes  to  secure 
an  agency  for  belting  and  rubber  shoes. 

(32.044.)  A  merchant  in  India  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  motor  accessories,  tubes  and  tires.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  Bombay. 
Payment  through  bank  in  Bombay. 

(32,050.)  A  man  in  France  wishes  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
motor  tires  and  tubes  and  all  articles  for  automobile  and  pneu- 
matic trade.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Bordeaux;.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(32.059.)  Agent  in  South  Africa  wishes  to  secure  agency 
for  rubber  soles  and  heels ;  either  one  or  two-piece. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

'X'he  Hoo\-en,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
*■  which  for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  installing  its  Hamilton 
Corliss  engines  in  power  plants  throughout  the  country,  has 
issued  a  striking  folder  describing  its  sugar  mill  machinery. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hcdson.  Massachusetts,  is  mailing 
to  the  trade  a  handsome  80-page  catalog  of  its  extensive  lines  of 
rubber  footwear  for  the  year  1920.  Rubbers,  arctics,  and  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  of  many  styles  are  shown,  including  first-  and 
second-grade  brands,  an  extra  quality  brand,  and  the  special 
wear-resisting  "Rock-Hill"  line. 

T.  W.  Morris,  3304  Warren  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
published  a  well  illustrated  26-page  brochure  describing  and  con- 
taining operating  instructions  for  his  automatic  trimming  ma- 
chines for  heels,  soles,  mechanical  goods,  plumbers'  supplies,  etc., 
also  his  water  bottle  and  fountain  syringe  machine  and  patent 
cutters.  These  trimmers  have  already  been  described  in  The 
India  RtrasER  World. 

"Facts  About  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires"  is  a  large  and 
interestingly  illustrated  brochure  of  48  pages,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  to  tell  by  word  and  picture  about 
of  nobby  cord  tires  throughout  the  country  for  a  great 


the 


variety  of  purposes  and  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  Much 
useful  information  is  presented  and  the  practicability  of  pneu- 
matic tires  for  heavy  commercial  vehicles  is  amply  shown. 

"Things  That  Interest  Firestone  Shareholders"  is  the 
title  of  a  handsome  16-page  brochure,  bound  in  boards,  which 
outlines  the  rubber  situation  and  the  tire  demand  in  America 
and  presents  the  outstanding  features  of  the  accomplishments, 
future  plans,  plant  enlargements,  and  organization  of  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
toy  balloons  and  novelties,  has  issued  a  new  catalog,  illustrating 
ind  describing  its  complete  line  of  toy  balloons.  This  is  an 
especially  attractive  catalog  with  an  appropriate  cover  design. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  pub- 
lished  an  attractive  84-page  booklet  telling  the  history  of  the 
industrial  representation  plan  which  was  inaugurated  in  its 
factory  in  April,  1919,  and  is  said  to  be  functioning  successfully. 
The  plan  or  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Industrial  Relations, 
as  it  is  called,  is  given  in  full,  indicating  that  the  assembly  is 
based  on  the  plan  of  the  United  States  Government,  with  a  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  as  legislative  bodies,  the  factory 
manager  holding  the  executive  position  corresponding  to  the 
President. 

Following  an  account  of  the  election  of  factory  representatives 
with  specimen  posters,  ballots  and  the  actual  result  of  the  polling 
there  is  a  section  devoted  to  the  assembly  as 


with  portraits  and  biographical  sketches  of  all  men  holding  of- 
fice. It  is  a  booklet  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  students 
of  industrial  relations. 

"Automobile  Racing  Season,  1919,"  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
some  48-page,  profusely  illustrated  booklet  dedicated  to  the  driv- 
ers of  racing  cars,  who  have  contributed  the  valuable  lessons  of 
the  speedways  to  the  advancement  of  automobile  and  tire  de- 
velopment. Published  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  intended  primarily  to  show  the  popularity  of 
Goodyear  cord  tires  among  the  racing  fraternity,  it  also  con- 
tains much  general  information  of  interest  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  automobile  racing,  its  place  in  automobile  development, 
racing  tires,  how  races  are  timed,  the  pit  and  tire  service  rendered 
to  each  car,  and  the  principal  racing  records  of  the  season. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

"CEYLON  RUBBER  PLANTER'S  MANUAL."  By  R  Gamier  T'lt 
Times  of  Ceylon  Co.,  Limited,  Colombo,  Ccvlon.  (Small  quarto  7)1 
by  6'A   inches,  206   -f-lS.S  pages,  illustrated.)'  quario,   /#-« 

A  THOROUGHLY  TECHNICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  designed 
for  planters  in  Ceylon,  but,  with  certain  modifications, 
useful  to  planters  in  Southern  India  and  Malaya,  wherever  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil  are  similar.  The  author  begins 
by  clearing  the  ground  for  rubber  cultivation;  he  then  examines 
the  soil,  fertilizes  it,  plants  the  trees,  and  nurses  them  to 
tapping  age.  He  describes  the  methods  of  tapping  and  the 
diseases  to  which  plants  are  subject,  then  turns  to  "manufac- 
turing" and  the  factory.  These  are  the  local  terms  for  pre- 
paring the  rubber  for  market,  and  for  the  buildings  where 
the  smoking  and  packing  of  the  crude  rubber  are  done. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  provisions  for 
the  coolie  labor  employed,  the  housing,  sanitation,  medical  care 
of  the  laborers,  and  with  architectural  plans  for  the  many 
buildings  required.  At  the  end  are  interesting  and  instructive 
statistical  tables  of  the  yearly  cost  of  running  a  large  plantation, 
with  detailed  lists  of  expenditures.  It  teaches  the  Ceylon 
planter  all  that  a  book  can  tell  him,  and  will  be  helpful  to 
planters  in   neighboring  lands. 


"THE  FINANCIER  RUBBER  SHARE  HAND  BOOK,"  SIXTEENTH 
LonZ;  °rrfTh''"',""b-.'^'''  Financier  and  Buhionisi  Lifted. 
London.     (Cloth,  octavo,  9S4  pages.) 

This  useful  and  convenient  annual  contains  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  the  British  stock  companies  that  own  rubber 
plantations  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  whose  shares  are  dealt 
with  in  the  London  rubber  market.  Compact  data  will  be  found 
regarding  capital,  officers,  business  addresses,  financial  status, 
dividends,  the  acreage  of  the  plantations,  the  crops,  yield  prices 
and  so  forth.  In  the  introduction  E.  L.  Killick,  the  rubber  ex- 
pert of  the  Financier,  gives  his  views  about  the  immediate  future 
of  rubber  production. 


■■HENDRICKS'  COMMERCIAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(2703  pag"s.f"  ■        ^-      •    "^"<^"<^'<s   &    Co.,    New    York    City. 

The  28th  annual  edition  of  this  work  deals  as  usual  with  both 
raw  materials  and  finished  products  of  all  industries,  electrical, 
engineering,  chemical,  steel  and  so  forth,  including  rubber.  A 
new  method  of  exterior  indexing  by  coloring  has  been  added.  A 
"trades  index"  of  162  pages,  with  cross  references,  is  followed  by 
a  classified  trades  list  of  1813  pages,  containing  over  18.000  dif- 
ferent products.  After  this  come  the  names  and  addresses  of 
manufacturers,  216  pages,  an  alphabetical  index  of  487  pages 
and  an  mdex  of  advertisers.  It  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
in  every  respect  and  is  an  invaluable  work  for  sales  and  pur- 
chasing departments  in  all  business  houses. 


now  constituted      Index  to  "Rubber  Machinery"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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CONDAMINE,  THE  POPULARIST  OF  IND'A  RUBBER. 

f  Tow  INDIA  RUBBER  was  made  known  to  Europe  by  Charles 
•^  *  ^larie  de  La  Condamine,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
later  of  the  French  Academy  is  told  very  entertainingly  by 
Andre  Dubosc  in  his  "Histoire  dii  Caoutchouc."  La  Condamine 
was  a  typical  product  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  thorough 
Parisian,  born  of  a  commercial  family  that  had  been  ennobled 
because  it  was  in  the  Government  employ.  He  left  school  at 
seventeen  to  enlist  in  the  army,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  foolhardy  valor,  but  when  peace  came  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and  became  a  literary  man  about  town.  He  showed  the 
hereditary  business  sense  and  ability  to  push  his  way  socially; 
he  frequented  the  salons  of  literary  ladies,  could  work  off  clever 
verse,  and  was  interested  in 
all  scientific  novelties.  He 
dabbled  in  chemistry,  in 
mathematics  and  in  astron- 
omy; he  was  a  fiiend  of 
Voltaire,  and  of  most  of  the 
prominent  literary  French- 
men of  his  time.  He  lived 
this  life  of  fashion  until  he 
was  thirty-four,  and  indulged 
in  an  adventurous  journey  to 
the  Orient,  spending  a  year  in 
Constantinople. 

A  scientific  quarrel  as  to 
whether  the  earth  was  fiat  or 
projected  at  the  poles,  resulted 
in  two  French  expeditions 
setting  out  to  measure  the  de- 
grees of  longitude,  one  to 
Lapland,  the  other  to  some 
place  near  the  equator.  La 
Condamine  joined  the  latter 
e.xpedition,  which  picked  out 
Ecuador,  then  a  portion  of 
Peru,  as  the  scene  of  its  ac- 
tivity. The  men  in  charge 
kept  quarrelling,  and  La 
Condamine  left  the  others  at 

Playa  del  Oro  to  make  his  way  to  Quito  alone.  He  had  a 
hard  time  on  his  journey  along  the  Andes  and  reached  his 
destination  a  month  after  the  rest  of  the  expedition ;  but  he 
was  a  good  botanist  and  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  on  reaching 
Quito  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  "some  rolls  of  a  blackish,  resinous  material"  which  he 
had  gathered  in  the  forests;  namely,  caoutchouc.  This  was  in 
1736.  The  expedition  stayed  on  for  several  years  measuring 
the  meridian,  constantly  quarrelling  among  themselves  and  being 
interfered  with  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy. 

La  Condamine  in  writing  home  explained  that  this  liquid 
flowed  out  of  a  tree,  Hevc,  after  a  single  incision,  milk-white  and 
gradually  hardening  and  blackening  in  the  air.  The  natives 
made  torches  of  it;  they  spread  the  liquid  on  cloth  and  used  it 
as  we  use  waxed  cloth.  Along  the  Amazon  the  Indians  made 
boots  of  it  which  kept  out  the  water ;  they  put  it  around  molds 
shaped  like  bottles,  and  when  the  gum  had  hardened  they  broke 
the  mold,  producing  a  light,  unbreakable  bottle  that  would  hold 
any  liquid.  He  set  to  work  himself  and  made  waterproof  cloths, 
and  also  a  splendid  rubber  case  for  his  quadrant.  He  noted  too, 
that  the  natives  made  small  bottles  of  the  rubber  which  they 
filled  with  hot  water  and  used  as  syringes ;  they  in  consequence, 
called  the  tree,  seringueira. 

By  September,  1742,  after  he  had  made  important  discoveries 
in  physics  and  mathematics,  he  decided  that  his  work  was  done 
and   that   he    would    make   his    way   down   the    .Amazon    to    the 


"Histoire  (ill   Caoutchcu 


Ch.arles  de  La  Condamine. 


I'rcnch  settlement  at  Cayenne,  a  journey  of  2,000  miles  in  nearly 
unexplored  regions.  He  made  the  journey  alone,  with  only 
native  attendants  and  reached  Guiana  in  May,  1743.  On  his  trip 
he  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  examining  the  manner  in  which 
the  rubber  grew  and  the  natives  utilized  the  rubber.  As  France 
was  at  war  with  England  he  was  obliged  to  wait  two  years  at 
Cayenne  before  returning  home,  but  he  reached  La  Rochelle  at 
last  on  March  7,  1745.  He  returned  to  his  literan^  pursuits  and 
told  in  the  salons  the  story  of  his  adventures  and  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  rubber  which  he  had  found,  specimens  of  which 
he  exhibited.  Paris  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  did  not 
take  the  discovery  any  more  seriously  than  it  did  the  beginnings 
of  modern  science,  and  it  was  reserved  to  Hancock  and  Good- 
year in  the  following  century  to  break  the  way  for  the  modem 
uses  of  rubber. 

In  the  five  years  following 
his  return  La  Condamine 
wrote  six  big  volumes,  and, 
despite  his  social  activities 
and  his  literary  quarrels,  kept 
up  his  interest  in  rubber.  His 
friend  Fresneau  found  the 
rubber  tree  in  Guiana  and 
wrote  to  him  the  description 
of  the  native  method  of  gath- 
ering it,  smoking  it  and  using 
it.  He  and  the  French  chem- 
ists who  examined  the  new 
substance  reached  conclusions 
that  are  startlingly  similar  in 
many  points  to  those  reached 
by  modern  rubber  chemists. 
Fresneau,  for  instance, 
thought  it  was  a  kind  of  con- 
densed resinous  oil ;  the  name 
now  used  is  polyterpene.  To 
prevent  it  from  sticking  he 
used  Spanish  white,  ashes  or 
dust. 

La  Condamine  induced 
other  explorers  to  search  for 
rubber  and  learned  before  he 
died  in  1775  that  it  had  been  found  in  the  Isle  de  France  and 
in  Madagascar.  Nevertheless,  the  only  practical  commercial 
use  found  for  the  caoutchouc  in  that  century  was  as  an  eraser 
of  pencil  marks,  which  led  to  Priestley's  christening  it  by  the 
name  it  has  retained  in  English,  "india  rubber.'' 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Accurate  Cover  Co.,  Inc.,  February  5,  1920  (New  " 
and  p.  Coen,  G.  C.  Woolf— all  of  373  Canal  street, 
deal  in  rubberized  fabrics,  etc. 

Associated  Tire  Corp. 

H.    L.    Michaels,    H.    C.   Cashman.  

Boston,   Massachussetts.      Principal   office.   Bosti 
sell,  exchange,   repair   and   dispose   of   rubber,    fabri 


Bell 


The,  December  15,  1919   (Massachusetts),  $60,000. 

"*• "'     Hartstone — all   of   40    Court   street, 

Massachusetts.     To  buy, 

re  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  January  28,  1920  (Virginia),  $50,000. 
R.  J.  Bell,  president;  A.  R.  Hall,  vice-president:  H.  W.  Powerl,  secreUry; 
T.  Bell,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Richmond,  Virginia.  To  deal  in  auto- 
mobile acessories. 

Bliss  Rubber  Co..  The,  November  21,  1919  (Massachusetts),  $5,000.  J  E 
Crowley.  S6  Dean  road.  Brookline;  P.  C.  Adams.  514  Liberty  street.  South 
Braintree— both  in  Massachusetts;  A.  Bliss,  130  Empire  street.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in  tires,  tire  rims,  woven  hose  and  rubber  hose. 

Boston  Sanitary  Belt  Co.,  December  16,  1919  (Massachusetts),  $50,000. 
J.  W.  Barlow.  SO  Tyler  street.  WoUaston;  E.  M.  Sanger.  120  GlenviUe 
avenue,  Boston;  A.  C.  Gould,  1704  Beacon  street,  Waban— all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. To  manufacture  elastic  and  non-elastic  sanitary  belts  and  other 
sanitary   articles. 

Central  Tire  Co.,  December  2,  1919  (Massachusetts),  $25,000  N  T 
Balch,  35  Lincoln  street,  Gardner;  R.  L.  Chandler,  219  Washington  street' 
B.  W.  Jenkins,  35  Lancaster  street— both  of  Leominster— all  in  Massachu- 
setts. Principal  office,  Leominster,  Massachusetts.  To  sell  automobile 
tires,  accessories  and  supplies. 

Century  Rubber  Stamp  Works,  Inc.,  January  28,  1920  (New  Yorkl 
$24,000.  W.  C.  Campbell.  410  Fifth  avenue;  C.  Trebing,  900  Hart  street" 
both   of   Brooklyn;    H.    Heine,   286   St.    Ann's  avenue,   Bronx — all  in  New 
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Vork.  Principal  office,  551  Pearl  street.  New  York  City.  To  manufacture 
rubber  stamps,  etc. 

Cleveland  Amalgamated  Tire  Stores  Corp..  Febru.iry  9,  1920  (New  York), 
$20,000.  S.  and  A.  Newman.  G.  J.  Bates— all  of  1974  Broadway,  New  Y'ork 
City.     To  deal  in  tires,  etc. 

Crude  Rubber  Brokerage  Co..  Inc.,  January  31,  1920  (New  York).  $10,000 
M.  Frankfurter,  president;  N.  Diamond,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal 
office,  198  Broadway,  New  Y'ork  City.  To  buy  and  sell  rubber  on  com- 
mission. 

DalflF  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  February  16,  1920  (New  Y'ork),  $50,000.  G.  Gas- 
chott,  136  Junction  avenue.  Corona;  J.  H.  Jackson,  Scarsdale:  M.  M. 
Coughlin,  233  West  121st  street.  New  York  Cfity— all  in  New  York.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Dawson  Tire  &  Supply  Co.,  January  14,  1920  (New  Jersey),  $75,000. 
Albert  J.  and  James  f.  McGuire,  both  of  315  Parker  street;  S.  Goldrosen, 
24    Farley   avenue — all    in    Newark,    New   Jersey.      Agent    in    charge,    A.    J. 


buy,    sell    and    deal    in 

1919    (Ne 


$250,000. 


H.  .    .   .  

Y'ork  City.     To  make  treads  for  automobile 

Fond  du  Lac  Oil  &  Rubber  Corp.,  January  2.  1920  (Wisconsin),  $25,000. 

D.  E.  Russell,  J.  R.  Matthews,  R.  W.  Slater.  Principal  office.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  rubber  tires,  tubes, 
rubber  specialities,   etc. 

Gammeter  Co.,  W.  F.,  The.  Decjmber  26.  1919  (Ohio),  $100,000.  W.  F. 
Ganimeter,  president;  L.  B.  Gammeter,  vice-president;  F.  O.  Gammeter, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  J.  M.  Gammeter,  assistant  secretary  and  produc- 
tion manager;  B.  I.  Gammeter,  director.  Principal  office,  Cadiz,  Ohio.  To 
manufacture  Universal  steel  calender  stock  shells,  belting  shells,  tire  ma- 
chine drums,  and  steel  specialties. 

----e  Sh. 

avenue— alf  "of  YonkersV  New  'York.  ^  Principal  office,'  Y'onkers, '  New  Y'ork. 
To   deal   in    rubber   and   leather   goods. 

Hanes  Rubber  Co.  of  New  Y'ork,  January  15,  1920   (New  Y'ork),  $10,000. 

E.  O.  Machlin,  W.  T.  H.  Reilly,  R.  L.  Delisser— all  of  135  West  79th  street. 
New  York  City.     To  deal  in  pneumatic  tires. 

Highland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  November  24,  1919  (Delaware),  $200,000. 
P.  P.  Reilly,  H.  D.  McCutchcon.  T.  A.  McCullougli— all  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.     To  manufacture  and  sell  tires,  etc. 

Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  December  29,  1919  (Massachusetts). 
$1,500,000.  F.  C.  Hood,  E.  I.  Aldrich,  both  of  Brookline;  J.  D.  Colt,  C.  H. 
Dwinnell,  both  of  Newton;  A.  D.  Bosson,  Boston;  H.  Gage,  Worcester; 
H.  E.  Warner,  Lincoln— all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office.  Watertown. 
Massachusetts.      To    buy.   sell   and   deal    in    footwear,    clothing,    tires,    tubes 


jfactni 
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lare),    $1,200,000.      T.    I.. 
mmgton.    Delaware.      To 

$5,000       G     L     Webber. 


J.   W.   P.   Tire   Co..  The.  July    19,    1919 
president;  F.  E.  Simon,  vice-president;  W 
urer;    F.    M.    Jessup,    general    superintendent,    R     Sigler.    works    mamger 
Principal    office,    952    Valley    street,    Dayton,    Ohio       To    manufacture    tires 

McClaren  Rubber  Tire  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc  February  1 7,  1920  (New 
Y'ork).  $28,000.  W.  F.  Smith,  644  Riverside  Drive,  C  E  Ljnch,  7_'il 
Lexington  avenue;  A.  F.  Lynch.  56  East  59th  street— all  o»  New  Y'ork 
City.     To   deal   in   tires. 

Manhattan  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Corp..  February  20.  1920  (New  Yoik), 
$50,000.  S.  A.  Morrissey,  30  Church  street;  C  Kurzon,  155  East  Houston 
street,  both  of  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Cherry.  Westfield.  New  Jersey.  To 
manufacture  insulated  wire,  cable,  hose.  etc. 

Mustor  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc..  February  13,  192(1  (\V,  ^  I  i  »^n  nno 
G.    F.    Mustor,   25    Hubbard   place,    Brooklyn,    ATI  i     l.ume 

avenue,   Bronx;   J.    W.   Mitchell.    1733    Grand   Cent,  li     I  \  ork 

City— all  in  New  York.     To  manufacture  rubber  -in  I 

Ohio  Valley   Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  January   1     1  n  000 

A.  Stollmaier,  president;   R.  C.   Smith,  vice-presidint      i        1  se<. 

retary  and  treasurer;  A.   Bernstein,  general  manag.  lirec 

tor.     Principal  office,  southeast  corner   Eighth  and    K  nnati, 

Ohio.     To  distribute  various  makes  of  tires  and  dc  il  in  ikes 

Otto  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  December   13,   1919    (In.i.  H    J 

Otto,  president;  G.  F.  Ahlering,  vice-president,  A  I  liuiiiiiin  '■tcretary  , 
G.  H.  Bippus,  treasurer;  C.  E.  Hughes,  director  Puncipal  oflicc.  208  210 
Upper  Fifth  street.  Evansville.  Indiana.  To  distribute  Perfection  tires, 
repair  and  rebuild  tires  and  tubes. 

Prudential  Rubber  &  Airless  Tire  Corp.,  February  16.  1920  (New  York), 
$25,000.  H.  Hennig,  J.  Parrino,  J.  Di  CSrolamo— all  of  Buffalo,  New  Y'ork. 
Principal  office.  Buffalo,  New  Y'ork.     To   manufacture  rubber  goods,  tubes. 

Rambler  Rubber  Corp.,  December  28,  1919  (Delaware),  $50,000.  N.  N. 
Kenney,  M.  Butler,  M.  M.  Lucey— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  deal 
in  automobile  tires. 

Road  Gripper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  November  26,  1919  (Minnesota). 
$150,000.  F.  and  M.  C.  Trahms,  T.  W.  and  I.  M.  Bolzendahl— all  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Principal  office,  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  To  manu- 
facture leather  and  rubber  goods. 

Simplicity  Valve  Co..  December  18.  1919  (Massachusetts).  $200,000.  C.  J. 
Reynolds,  30  Summer  street.  Melrose;  S.  L.  Reade.  4  Arrow  street.  Cam- 
bridge; t.  E.  Conant,  140  Mt.  Vernon  street,  Newtonville — all  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  automobile  and  pneumatic  tire  equipment  of  every  description. 

Stanley  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.  of  Delaware.  December  17.  1919  (Dela- 
ware). $250,000.  S.  B.  Howard.  G.  V.  Reilly,  R.  K.  Thistle— all  of  New 
York 

Sto'ckwell  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  August  20,  1919  (Pennsylvania),  $25,000. 
F.  E.  Stockwell,  president;  A.  J.  VoUrath,  vice-president;  W.  P.  Sibley, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  office,  229  North  12th  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.     Wholesale  distributi-Jn. 

Traveler  Tire  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  January  14,  1920  (Delaware),  $100,000. 
S.  D.  Townsend,  Jr.,  V.  Barsky,  G.  H.  Reed— all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

Universal  Rubber  Products  Co.,  May  26,  1919  (Delaware),  $2,000,000. 
T.  L.  Croteau,  P.  B.  Drew,  C.  L.  Rimlmger — all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Delaware  agent.  Corporation  Trust  Co.  of  America,  Du  Pont  Building,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware.  To  manufacture  hose,  belting,  straps,  tubes,  tires  and 
rubber   goods. 

Vulcan  Rubber  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  December  11,  1919  (New  Jersey). 
$100,000.  E.  R.  Crow,  W.  N.  Goodrich,  both  of  East  Orange;  W.  E. 
Dunkinson.    Newark — both    in    New    Jersey.      Principal    office,    232    Halsey 


street,    Newark,    New    Jersey.      Agent    in    charge,    W.    E.    Dunkinson.      To 
make,   purchase,  sell  and  deal   in   tires  and   tubes. 

Young    Rubber    Products    Co.,    January    12,    1920    (Delaware),    $600,000 
To   manufacture   "Ev-R-Wear"   electric   rubber   patch,  etc. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS   FROM   OUR   READERS. 
QUESTIONS   OF    INTEREST. 

To  The  Editor: 

DEAR  SIR: — As  a  big  holder  of  rubber  growing  companies' 
shares,  I  follow  with  interest  the  rubber  trade  and  have 
posted  to  me  each  month  your  paper  (The  India  Rubber 
World)    by   the   International   News   Agency. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  kindly  give 
me  a  reply  to  this  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  me  how 
I  can   repay  you. 

It  has  recently  been  staled  in  ihe  press  that  the  stocks  of 
rubber  in  America  exceed  50,000  tons.  Is  this  correct,  do 
3'ou  think? 

Further,  the  English  papers  estimate  that  America  will  take 
(U.  S.  A.  alone)  360,000  tons  of  rubber  this  year,  roughly, 
50  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  Do  you  consider  this  prob- 
able? 

As  a  close  follower  of  the  market  1  am  convinced  that  if 
your  demands  exceed  240,000  tons  the  stocks  will  be  reduced 
so  low  that  by  December,  1920,  rubber  will  reach  at  least  3.r.  6(f. 
to  4j.  a  pound. 

Could  you  state  also  the  number  of  motor  cars  registered  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  December  31.  1919,  including,  of  course,  motor 
trucks  and  wagons?  Also  the  number  of  cars  and  wagons 
made  during  1919  and  the  number  estimated  to  be  built  during 
1920. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  you  consider  that 
a    shortage   of   rubber   is   likely   in   the   autumn   of   this   year   or 

Englishman. 

FINANCES  REQUIRED  FOR  BALATA  EXPLOITATIONS. 

To  The  Editor: 

DEAR  SIR:— On  my  arrival  here  last  month.  I  saw  your 
balata  article  in  your  June  issue,  having  just  returned 
from  the  Rio  Branco  district  via  Manaos.  Brazil,  after  ex- 
ploring and  starting  a  balata  industry.  This  industry  is  now 
well  started  under  the  name  of  Norzagaray  &  Boyd. 

I  was  the  pioneer  official  (local  secretary  of  the  directorate 
formed  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana)  from  London  sent 
out  by  the  Consolidated  Rubber  &  Balata  Estates,  Limited, 
and  left  after  two  years.  The  C.  R.  B.  E.,  Limited,  took  over 
the  grants  and  balata  businesses  of  Garnetts,  Davsons,  Dow- 
ner, McKinnon,  Dr.  Bovallius  and  north  territories  from  a 
"Colonel"  Link. 

I  intend  returning  to  Manaos  to  do  explorations  for  fibers 
chiefly,  and  incidentally  balata,  if  I  have  capital  at  my  disposal. 
If  there  are  any  live  manufacturers  in  your  country  who  want 
to  carry  out  explorations  and  secure  balata  areas,  please  let 
them  communicate  with  me.  Agreements  must  be  made  and 
treated  according  to  English  laws.  The  areas  just  explored 
are  now  being  transferred ,  to  an  English  combine.  I  know 
where  there  are  other  reefs,  etc.  No  use  opening  bank  credits 
in  Manaos  for  the  produce.  If  a  large  prospecting  company 
is  formed,  I  will  take  charge  of  the  expedition  and  the  finan- 
ciers can  send  their  own  representative  to  manage  the  cash, 
accounts   and   correspondence. 

In  1918  for  end  of  season,  and  owing  to  shortage  of  bleeders, 
Norzagaray  &  Boyd  shipped  about  16  tons,  and  during  1919 
season  it  will  be  between  35  and  40  tons.  Bleeders  had  to  be 
imported  and  trained.  The  Peruvians  turn  out  very  capable 
and  reliable. 

William   .\.   Boyd. 

IS  Seething  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  3. 


March  1,  1920.] 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Trade. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  .Am.^zon  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  its  semi- 
annual dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  preferred 
stock. 

The  American  Chicle  Co.,  Xew  York  City,  has  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable  April  1 
on  stock  of  record  March  20,  1920. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
has  declared  the  regular  annual  dividend  of  seven  per  cent  in 
cash  on  the  preferred  stock  for  the  year  1919  and  has  also 
directed  a  cash  distribution  out  of  earnings  equal  to  six  per 
cent  on  common  stock.  In  addition,  the  directors  have  author- 
ized the  payment  in  cash  of  the  entire  accumulated  dividends  on 
outstanding   preferred    stocks   for   the   years   1917   and   1918. 

The  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three  quarters  per  cent, 
payable  March  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  February  24, 
1920. 

The  van  der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
has  declared  its  regular  semi-annual  dividend  at  seven  per  cent, 
payable  to  shareholders  of  record  January  1,  1920. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  .\ndover,  Massachusetts,  declared  and 
paid  on  February  14,  1920,  its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per 
share  on  preferred  stock. 

FINANCIAL    NOTES. 

While  the  detailed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  for  the  year  1919  is  not  yet  completed,  it  is 
announced  that  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  net  earnings  for  the 
past  year  are  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  company.  The 
surplus  earnings  for  the  year  1919  will  doubtless  be  ample  to 
cover  all  dividends  paid  during  the  year,  including  the  cash 
dividends  and  the  common  stock  dividend  of  $9,000,000  declared 
January  8. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  company  had  no  outstanding 
notes  or  obligations  other  than  current  accounts  and  acceptances 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  The  cash  in  bank  was 
over  $15,000,000  and  $2,800,000  of  Liberty  Bonds  were  in  its 
treasury. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  very  substantial  enlargement  of  the 
company's  tire  plants  at  Detroit,  Michigan;  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana; Hartford,  Connecticut;  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada,  now  in  progress  will,  when  com- 
pleted, more  than  double  the  present  tire  production. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  of- 
fered 5000  shares  each  of  its  preferred  and  ordinary  stock  to 
its  stockholders  at  par.  Each  stockholder  could  subscribe  up 
to  20  per  cent  of  his  holdings,  but  was  obliged  to  take  equal 
amounts  of  common  and  preferred.  The  option  terminated  on 
January  10,  1920. 

Sales  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent.  Ohio,  for  the 
quarter  ended  January  31,  1920,  amounted  to  $1,313,927.35,  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  same  quar- 
ter of  last  year,  which  were  $630,930.16.  The  Mason  factory  ex- 
pects to  show  more  than  100  per  cent  gain  in  business  for  the 
year.  The  net  profits  for  the  quarter  show  a  handsome  increase 
over  those  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  has  issued 
$750,000.  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  par  value  $100. 
The  new  capital  will  provide  for  expanding  both  the  tire  and 
the  raincoat  and  waterproofing  departments.  The  company 
began  operations  in  March,  1917,  turning  out  100  tires  a  day; 
its  present  production  is  1000  tires  and,  when  the  additions  to 
the  plant  are  completed,  will  be  over  1500  tires  a  day. 


The  sales  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  in  1919  amounted 
to  $142,000,000  and  at  the  present  rate  will  be  $200,000,000  for 
1920.  The  common  stock  paid  6  per  cent  and  the  year's  earnings 
show  that  24  per  cent  was  earned  on  it. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  will  be  called  for  March 
10,  1920,  to  consider  a  plan  for  financing  which  will  be  presented 
in  detail.  As  part  of  the  plan  the  directors  propose  to  change  the 
common  stock  to  non-par  value  shares,  in  harmony  with  the 
action  of  many  of  the  largest  industrial  institutions  at  this  time. 
The  stockholders  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  number  of  shares 
of  authorized  common  stock  so  as  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  the  conversion  of  the  proposed  notes.  In  addition,  the 
directors  deemed  it  advisable  to  have  shares  of  the  new  common 
stock  available  for  purchase  by  the  employes  of  the  company, 
so  that  they  may  participate  in  the  company's  prosperity.  If  the 
stockholders  take  the  necessary  action  to  authorize  the  proposed 
convertible  notes,  opportunity  will  be  given  them,  in  due  course, 
to  subscribe  thereto  upon  favorable  terms.  The  issue  has  been 
underwritten  by  a  group  of  New  York  bankers. 

E.  F.  Jones,  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  formerly  identified  with  the  steel 
industry,  has  been  elected  president  of  The  Republic  Rubber 
Corp.  to  succeed  Guy  E.  Norwood,  who  has  resigned. 

At  a  meeting  held  February  20,  the  stockholders  voted  fa- 
vorably on  the  resolution  of  the  directors  advising  amending  the 
articles  of  incorporation  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  shares 
of  common  stock  without  normal  or  par  value  from  650,000  to 
1,500,000  shares,  and  also  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  work- 
ing capital  from  $15,750,000  to  $20,000,000. 

The  recommendation  of  the  directors  was  adopted  by  the 
following  vote,  the  respective  vote  of  each  class  of  stock  ex- 
ceeding 60  per  cent  of  such  stock ;  first  preferred  stock,  42,376 
shares,  second  preferred  stock,  15,819  shares  and  common  stock, 
269,787  shares.  Total  327,982  shares  affirmative,  none  in  the 
negative. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONVERSE  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

The   Converse  Rubber   Shoe   Co..   Maiden,   Massachusetts,   has 
recently  issued  its  annua!  balance  sheet  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1919,  which  shows  the  following  figures  adjusted  to 
the  sale  of  a  $500,000  preferred  stock  issue  now  in  the  market: 
Current   .Assets. 

Cash    $208,102.10 

.■\ccounts  receivable   1.261.7S4.58 

Notes    receivable    126.618.31 

Liberty  bonds    349,958.06 

Raw   material    672.003.51 

Finished  goods    1,634,891.00     $4,253,327.56 

Investments     $  37,436.21 

Other    accounts    leceivable 12,995.01 

Plant    and    equipment 912.929.66 

.\uto     trucks     15.773.52 

Leases,    trademarks,    copyrights 255.000.00 

C.R.S.   Co.   general   capital  stock 38,300.00 

C.R.S.   Co.   preferred   stock 4.100.CO 

Prepaid    expense    146.915.89     $1,423,450.29 

'  ~"     $5,676,777.85 

Current  Liabilities. 

Notes    payable     $1,456,200.00 

One    year    coupon    notes 500,000.00 

Accounts    payable     168,144.91 

Dividend   reserve    13,845.12     $2,138,190.03 

Preferred   stock    2.125.0O0.CO 

General    capital    stock 375.000.00 

Three  year  gold  coupon  notes 285  000.00 

Xew  York  reserve 3,819.53 

Tire   adjustment    reserve 264.27 

Reserve    148,120.49 

Surplus    601,383.53     $3,538,587.82 

$5,676,777.85 
The   Converse  Rubber   Shoe   Co.,    Maiden,   is   offering  to   the 
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public  a  $500,000  issue  of  seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock,  the  par  value  of  the  shares  being  $100.  The  proceeds  of 
this  issue  will  be  used  to  reduce  floating  debt  and  to  finance  the 
greatly  increased  volume,  the  company's  sales  having  jumped 
from  $977,180  in  1913  to  $4,923,296  in  1918,  and  an  estimated  total 
of  $5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  1,  1920.  For  the 
past  four  years  the  demand  for  the  company's  products  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  and  during  the  past  two  years  alone 
orders  aggregating  $2,000,000  were  refused. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  STATEMENT. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Ruli- 
ber  Co.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1919,  the  last  year's 
business  has  been  the  largest  and  most  profitable  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Sales  were  $168,914,982,  against  $131,247,382 
for  the  preceding  year;  net  profits  (subject  to  Federal  tax)  were 
$23,277,245,  against  $15,388,190  for  the  preceding  year.  During 
the  year  dividends  were  paid  on  the  capital  stock  as  follows; 
first  preferred,  7  per  cent,  $1,664,866;  second  preferred,  8  per 
cent,  $1,149,074;  common,  12  per  cent,  $2,489,355.  In  accordance 
with  the  articles  of  incorporation,  as  amended,  capital  stock  was 
redeemed  during  the  year  as  follows:  first  preferred  par  value  of 
$609,900  and  second  preferred  $1,318,400.  There  remains  an 
unappropriated  surplus  of  $33,332,666,  subject  to  Federal  taxes 
for  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  authorized  preferred  and  common  stock 
of  the  company  was  increased  to  $100,000,000  each.  Of  the  new 
preferred  stock  ofi^ered  to  stockholders  and  employes,  $41,135,900 
has  been  subscribed  by  30,409  persons  throughout  the  country. 
of  which  amount  $7,843,600  was  subscribed  by  17,407  employes 
of  the  company. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  October  31,   1919,   follows: 


Second  preferred  dividends  payable  Novem- 
ber 1,   1919 

Federal  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  to 
October  31,  1918,  balance  unpaid 

Reserves: 

For  doubtful  accounts  (current) — see  contra 
For  doubtful  accounts  (suspended  assets)  — 

For  insurance  on  branch  stocks 

For   industrial   compensation 

For   pensions    

For   depreciation   of   plant 

Surplus,  subject  to  federal  ta.Ncs  for  the  year 


289,200.66 
,368.782.17 


21.785,483.60 


182,076.36 

103,335.82 
38,470.10 
100,000.00 


$120,276,831.70 


Plant,  as  per  books: 

Real    estate    and   buildings $l/,o 

Machinery    and    fixtures l/.sC 

Patents,   trademarks,   designs 

Securities    owned — other    than    V.    S.    Liberty    Bonds— book 

values      

First  preferred  stock,  purchased  aTi.l   IM   m   n.  .-i:r\.   .\^'i2 

shares,   par  value  $359,200 

Notes  receivable  of   officers  and   enii        .       i  i  ;    i!    -u,.  ]:. 

secured  by  such  stock  to  the  par  val  ;■       :    v|  j,    i  '^dh 
Employes'    subscriptions    for    2nd    pieieiieu    sluek     iljalance 

unpaid)      .    

Inventory  and  current  assets: 

Inventory $35,566,779.06 

Accounts    and    notes    receivable     (provision 
in  reservefor  doubtful  items  $231,445.30 

—see  contra)   23,635,353.98 

Advances  to  agents,  salesmen  and  companies       3,648,895.19 
United  States  Liberty  Bonds.    $3,405,800.00 
Less  notes  payable,   secured 

by  same    1,120,000.00 

■       2,285,800.00 

Cash  on  deposit  and  on  hand 10,395,241.32 

Advances  to  the  Goodyear  Improvement  Co.  and  to  The 
Goodyear  Heights  Realty  Co 

Suspended  assets  (provision  in  reserve  for  doubtful  items, 
$182,076.36— see  contra)    

Prepaid  rentals,  interest,   insurance,   etc 


$35,260,506.68 
1.00 

4,440,602.69 

326.993.19 

1,324,741.07 

48.661.68 


STATEMENT  OF  THE   WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN   CO. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-^lorgan  Co.  has  reduced  borrowed  cajii- 
tal  from  $1,200,000  to  $425,000  and  regularly  paid  quarterly  divi- 
dends, besides  the  deferred  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
for  the  years  1917  and  1918.  The  original  issue  of  preferred 
stock  has  been  redeemed  and  cancelled,  and  there  is  but  one 
class  of  preferred  stock  outstanding.  The  working  capital  is 
ample  for  anticipated  requirements.  The  condensed  balance 
sheet  as  of  December  31,  1919,  follows: 

Assets. 
Current: 

^?^^    ;  ■  •, /.v-  ■  •  •  -^^  •  ■, $305,978.14 

Ignited    Estates   Liberty    Bonds 188  54170 

Notes    receivable      ;;;,]  l.i87;80-;24 

Accounts    rfceivablc    942,021.92 

Inventory     529.9';.l  4iJ 

Uncompleted    contracts    l  "^^q'^t-^j. 

Other  assets  ::::::::     '74746"'" 

Permanent— land,    buildings    ;nil    niaclrnery 3. 143^317  ""3 

P^'t/n's  ,• 264.512.79 

Deferred     31.708.85 

$8,197,914.71 

Liabilities. 
Current: 

Notes    payable    $425,000.00 

Accounts  payable   712.955.44 

Dividends  pavahle   lannarv   2.    1920 81,850.00 

Accrued    37,718.50 

Advances    on    contr.^ct.' 453,554.62 

Reserves      274.722.29 

Capital     stock— iireferied 2,500.000.00 

Capital     stock— I  ...nmu.n ^  2,540,000.00 

Surplus     1.172,113.86 


$8,197,914.71 


75,532,069.55 
1,880,328.06 


$120,276,831.70 


Capital    and    Liabilities. 
Capital  stock   (par  value  $100  per  share): 
First   preferred    (7    per   cent   cumulative)  — 
Authorized  and  issued....   $25,000,000.00 

Less — redeemed     1.826.100.00 

$23,173,900.00 

Second    preferred    (8    per    rent 
cumulative)  : 
Authorized  $25,000,000.  issued     14,468.700.00 
Reserved     for    issue    to    em- 
ployes   on    partial   payment 
subscriptions    347.100.00 

14.815.800.00 

Less   redeemed    l,3'8.400.0O 

13.497,400.00 

Common  authorized,  $50,000,000  issued 20.757.600.00 

Current  liabilities: 

Purchase  accounts  and  acceptances  payable  7,722,740.24 

Sundry  other  accounts  payable 2,766,021.69 

Notes  payable    9,500,000.00 

Accrued  first  preferred  dividends 138.738.84 


HOOD    RUBBER    PRODUCTS    CO.,    INC. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown.  Massachusetis,  which  has 
formerly  sold  its  products,  both  footwear  and  tires,  direct  to 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  jobbers  and  through  subsidiary  sell- 
ing companies,  has  organized  a  new  corporation,  the  Hood  Rub- 
ber Products  Co.,  Inc.,  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  preferred  and  $500,000  common  stock,  to 
take  over  the  sale  and  distribution  of  its  products.  To  the  new 
company  will  be  transferred  all  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
former  subsidiaries,  namely:  Hood  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts;  Pilgrim  Rubber  Footwear  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts: Pioneer  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota; 
Dearborn  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Iowa  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa ;  Southwest  Rubber  Footwear  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Capital  City  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio;  Grand 
Rapids   Shoe  &  Rubber   Co..  Grand   Rapids,  Michigan. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  retains  all  the  common  stock  of  the 
new  company,  and  until  February  3,  1920,  offered  the  preferred 
stock  first  to  its  own  stockholders.  The  directors  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Products  Co.  Inc.,  include  the  directors  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  officers  are :  president,  Frederic  C.  Hood ; 
vice-president,  Francis  S.  Dane  and  Edward  I.  .\ldrich;  treas- 
$57,428,900.00  urer,  Erie  A.  Bishop;  assistant  treasurers,  Francis  S.  Dane  and 
Thomas  H.  Burton;  general  manager,  William  W.  Duncan. 
The  sales  for  1918  and  1919  amounted  to  $25,000,000  each  year 
and  a  substantial  increase  on  this   sum  is  expected  in   1920. 
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PERSONAL    MENTION. 

\\  .  II.  Hurley  lias  been  prumoicd  irom  the  position  oi  western 
district  manager  to  that  of  eastern  district  manager  of  The 
McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  in  Xew  York  City. 

John  D.  Olwell  has  been  elected  president  of  the  -Akron  Over- 
land Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  formerly  the  Akron  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York. 

H.  W.  Harwell  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
general  sales  office  of  the  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  40  Exchange  Place,  New 
York  City. 

William  B.  Clowar,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the 
hose  department  of  the  New  York  Rubber  Co.  at  Beacon,  New 
York,  recently  resigned  that  position  to  become  superintendent 
of  the  Auto  Topping  Department  of  the  \'ulcan  Proofing  Co., 
Dean  .street  plant,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 

Casper  Smith,  president  of  the  Smith  Chemical  &  Color  Co., 
Inc.,  116>'assau  street,  New  York  City,  has  just  returned  from 
a  two  months'  business  trip  throughout  the  United  States.  He 
reports  business  brisk,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Middle  West. 

Clarence  F.  Brown  has  been  appointed  director  of  advertising 
of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
succeeding  George  Frank  Lord,  resigned. 

The  following  promotions  are  announced  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania : 
.\lexander  Taylor  from  manager  of  works  to  assistant  to  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  production,  stocks,  and  stores  in  all 
plants ;  R.  L.  Wilson  from  general  superintendent  to  works 
manager,  East  Pittsburgh ;  E.  R.  Norris,  director  of  works 
equipment,  in  charge  of  machinery,  tools,  and  methods  in  the 
\arious  plants ;  C.  B.  Auel.  manager  of  employes'  service  de- 
partment; G.  M.  Eaton,  chief  mechanical  engineer;  C.  W.  John- 
son and  H.  W.  Cope,  assistant  directors  of  engineering;  C.  H. 
Champlain  and  E.  S.  IMcCIelland,  assistant  works  managers; 
John  E.  Bonham.  assistant  to  works  manager;  E.  S.  Brandt, 
supervisor  of  equipment  and  methods ;  managers  of  engineering 
departments — A.  M.  Dudley,  automobile  department ;  R.  P.  Jack- 
son, material  and  process ;  F.  E.  Wynne,  railway  equipment  de- 
partment ;  and  G.  H.  Garcelon.  small  motor. 

-Arthur  E.  .Allen  has  been  appointed  district  manager,  at  New 
■^'ork  City,  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  succeeds  Edward  D.  Kilburn.  who  has  been  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Co. 

Mr.  -Allen  entered  the  service  of  the  \\'estinghouse  company 
in  1902.  He  is  a  native  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  served  with 
the  Canadian  forces  during  the  war,  being  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Sidney  Dillingham.  Akron  representative  of  Duffy  &  Sears, 
crude  rubber  brokers.  New  York  City,  began  his  rubber  career 
in  191.')  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  where  he  spent  one  and 
one-half  years  with  a  European  plantation  company.  He  joined 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements, 
Ltd.,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  in  1917  and  remained  there 
tnitil  1918.  acting  in  the  capacity  of  rubber  inspector  and  buyer. 
He  left  Singapore  in  1918,  coming  to  -America  where  he  enrolled 
in  an  officers'  training  school.  .After  the  armistice  he  entered  the 
<;rude  rubber  department  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  recently  resigning  to  accept  his  present  position. 

Dr.  A.  Pirelli  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Italian  Societa 
di  Chimica  hidustriale  (Society  of  Chemical  Industry)   at  Milan. 

James  Gustavus  Whiteley.  Belgian  Consul  at  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, has  been  appointed  special  representative  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Belgian  Committee  that  is  preparing,  under  the 
patronage  of  King  .Albert,  the  festival  at  -Antwerp  late  this  spring, 
lo  celebrate  the  Olympian  Games. 


H.  H.  Coleman,  president  of  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corp., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  steamer  La 
Lorraine,  January  20,  to  attend  the  annual  Bergougnan  conven- 
tion at  Clermont-Ferrand,  France. 

NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  CO..  INC.,  TO   INCREASE   PRODUCTION  OF 
ZINC   OXIDE   AND    LITHOPONE. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  announces  that  it  will  construct  ad- 
ditional zinc  oxide  and  lithopone  plants  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  these  products.  Work  will  be  started  at  once  in 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania.  This  company,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  and  largest  zinc  company  in  the  United  States,  was  or- 
ganized in  1848  and  includes  among  its  properties  the  famous 
Franklin,  New  Jersey,  mine  which  produces  a  pure  zinc  ore. 
The  company  is  now  operating  zinc  oxide,  lithopone  and  slab 
zinc  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kan- 
sas and  Oklahoma.  It  has  warehouses  for  its  products  in  Brook- 
lyn. Newark,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los 
.\ngeles,  and  San  Francisco  and  intends  to  establish  others.  Its 
headquarters  are  in  New  York  City  and  it  has  sales  offices  in 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

With  the  manufacturing  plants  now  in  operation  and  those 
about  to  be  constructed  the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to 
serve  proiriptly  and  econoinically  its  trade  throughout  the 
country. 

LINCOLN    HIGHWAY    ASSOCIATION    ELECTS    OFFICERS. 

-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  -Association, 
held  recently  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  F.  A.  Seiberling.  president  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  association  for  the  past  two  years,  refused  to  ac- 
cept a  third  term,  and  Colonel  Henry  B.  Joy,  formerly  president 
of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  who  w^as  the  first  president  of  the 
organization,  was  again  unanimously  elected  president.  Mr. 
Seiberling  continues  to  be  identified  with  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation as  one  of  its  vice-presidents  and  a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  tire  industry  is  further  represented  by  J.  Newton  Gunn, 
president  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  New  A'ork  City,  who 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors.  Probably  not  less  than 
$12,000,000  will  be  expended  on  the  improvement  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  in  1920,  and  the  permanent  marking  of  the  route  from 
Omaha  to  New  York  will  be  completed. 

EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NOTES. 

•yHE  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  -Akron,  Ohio,  has  made  the 
•*■  following  changes  in  the  personnel  of  its  eastern  and  south- 
ern branches :  W.  M.  MacNichol,  manager  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 
branch,  succeeding  B.  R.  Leisure,  promoted  to  be  district  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ;  E.  D. 
Manley,  manager  of  Washington,  D.  C,  branch,  succeeding  W. 
M.  MacNichol;  L.  L.  Heidacher,  manager  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, branch,  succeeding  G.  K.  Meeks,  transferred. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  has  promoted  B.  P.  Davis  from  the  ranks  of  its 
salesmen  to  be  manager  of  the  McGraw  branch  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo.  Indiana,  has  purchased  a 
site  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  its  branch  plant  established  there 
six  months  ago.  It  will  build  a  two-story  and  basement  struc- 
ture, of  which  the  lower  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  retail 
sales  force. 

The  Kafzenbach  &  Bullock  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City,  manufac- 
turer and  importers  of  chemicals  and  colors  for  the  rubber  trade, 
has  opened  a  new  office  at  119  South  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia, 
in  charge  of  R.  M.  Smith. 
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The  Stockwell  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  229  North  Twelfth  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  sole  agent  of 
the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Lineatime  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  New  Yorl<, 
manufacturer  of  the  "Line-a-Time''  copyholder  having  a  number 
of  rubber  parts,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  to  erect  a  $4,000,000  reclaiming  plant  at  Buflfalo,  New 
York,  where  it  has  purchased  97  acres  of  land  on  the  Niagara 
river  road.  Construction  has  already  begun  on  the  first  unit, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,000,000  pounds  per  month 
finished  weight  of  reclaimed  rubber.  The  reasons  given  for 
going  to  Buffalo  are  the  land  available  and  the  proximity  to 
the  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  company's  plant  at 
Akron  will  be  maintained,  the  one  at  Buffalo  being  intended 
to  take  care  of  future  expansion. 

Tyrus  Cobb,  the  baseball  player,  has  been  signed  as  a  sales- 
man for  the  Ty  Cobb-Bill  Sanford  Tire  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
distributors  of  Goodrich  tires  in  the  South. 

The  Courier  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York 
City,  has  been  established  to  push  the  sale  of  the  Courier  red 
floating  inner  tube.  The  officers  are  Robert  E.  Clift  and  Wil- 
liam D.  Laurie,  president  and  vice-president,  respectively,  both 
formerly  with  Frazar  &  Co.,  30  Church  street.  New  York  City, 
and  Paul  Cooksey,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Overman  Cushion  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  250  West  S4th  street, 
New  York  City,  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  its  factory, 
SO  by  138  feet,  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  service  station,  as- 
sembling and  painting.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the  new  structure 
will  be  finished  by  May  1. 

The  K.,  F.  &  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  has 
recently  purchased  15  acres  of  property,  with  several  buildings 
of  reinforced  concrete,  at  Roanoke,  as  a  unit  of  its  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  cord  tire,  which  is  neither  a  solid,  pneu- 
matic nor  cushion  tire,  but  a  built-up  tire  of  rubber,  cords  and 
cord  fabrics  such  as  are  used  in  pneumatic  tires.  This  was 
described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  August  1,  1918.  The 
company  has  patents  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada 
and  the  other  British  colonies,  France  and  Italy,  and  has  applied 
for  patents  in  other  countries.  The  company  expects  to  instal' 
$200,000  worth  of  machinery  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  directors — 
Herbert  DuPuy,  H.  Wilfred  DuPuy,  Charles  M.  DuPuy,  Seneca 
G.  Lewis,  and  George  W.  Daum;  Herbert  DuPuy,  chairman 
of  the  board ;  H.  Wilfred  DuPuy,  president ;  Charles  M.  DuPuy, 
vice-president;  Seneca  G.  Lewis,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; George  W.  Daum,  assistant  general  manager;  A.  H.  Price, 
treasurer;  George  W.  Shiveley,  secretary;  James  Q.  Goudie, 
general  sales  director;  C.  G.  Morrill,  assistant  treasurer;  H.  H. 
Salmon,  purchasing  agent. 

In  order  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  plans  now  under  way 
for  expansion  in  proportion  to  growth  and  to  stabilize  the 
policies  of  the  company,  a  definite  arrangement  was  made  to 
retain  Mr.  Lewis  for  five  years  more,  he  having  already  com- 
pleted ten  years  of  service.  As  heretofore,  the  business  will 
be  built  from  the  inside  out  and  men  and  women  promoted 
from  the  ranks  when  possible.  Mr.  Lewis  is  of  the  opinion  that 
new  plants  should  be  built  only  to  take  care  of  the  demand  for 
the  company's  products  and  not  before  the  business  to  run  them 
has  been  obtained. 

The  Allen  Machine  Company,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  17  West  42nd  street  in  order  to  care 
properly  for  their  eastern  and  export  trade.  Morris  A.  Pearson, 
who  is  a  well  known  rubber  machinery  engineer,  is  in  charge. 


The  Akron  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Honeywell  street  and  Skillman 
avenue,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  has  changed  its  name 
to  Akron  Overland  Tire  Co.  and  increased  its  capital  stock  $750,- 
000.  It  was  incorporated  in  October,  1919,  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  with  100,000  shares  of  stock  without  nominal  or 
par  value. 

The  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Connecticut, 
has  purchased  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  it  will  establish 
a  new  branch,  the  "Victory"  turbine  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Co.  at  Vulcan  avenue  and  the  New  York  Central 
railroad,  al  a  cost  of  $431,000.     This   includes  power  plant,  of- 


Farrel   Foundry  &   Machine   Co.'s   Buffalo  Plant 

fice,  restaurant,  welfare  and  hospital  buildings,  in  addition  to 
the  main  building  225  by  700  feet,  and  12  acres  of  land.  The 
company  has  also  acquired  33  additional  acres  of  land  for  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Poole  Engineering  &  Machine  Co.  has  removed  its  gen- 
eral sales  office  from  50  Church  street.  New  York  City,  to  its 
works  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  mail  should  be  directed. 
It  will  still  maintain  a  district  ofiice  at  the  New  York  City 
address,  however. 

Taintor  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  9  State  street.  New  York  City, 
has  incorporated  to  do  a  general  trading  business  including  the 
importation  of  chalk,  English  cliffstone,  china  clay,  etc.,  under 
the  management  of  Starr  Taintor,  president. 

The  Sinclair  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  1679  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  incorporated  in  September,  1919,  has  a  factory  at  2864 
Webster  avenue,  where  it  manufactures  a  rebuilt  tire  which  is 
intended  to  counteract  the  popular  impression  that  rebuilt  tires 
are  unsatisfactory. 

H.  Schatia  &  Co.,  100  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City,  are  sell- 
ing an  Australian  wool-filled  fabric  to  manufacturers  of  raincoats 
in  this  country.  It  is  of  especially  shaggy  texture  of  a  type 
current  in  prevailing  English  overcoatings  and  ulster  cloths  and 
offers  in  ten  different  shades.  The  manager  of  the  fabrics  for 
rubber  clothing  department  is  R.  G.  Bryant,  a  son  of  Geo.  C. 
Bryant,  formerly  manager  of  the  Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co., 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  now  operating  in  rubber  clothing  in  Mil- 
waukee under  his  own  name. 

RUBBER    DIVISION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    CHEMICAL     SOCIETY. 

The  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will 
meet  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  14-15,  and  extends  an  invita- 
tion to  al!  rubber  chemists  and  technologists  to  attend.  Since 
the  rubber  chemist  has  ordinarily  to  deal  with  technical  problems 
not  entirely  chemical,  much  material  is  usually  presented  at  these 
meetings  which  is  of  general  interest.  One  such  item  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
"Physical  Testing." 

Authors  desiring  to  submit  papers  for  presentation  at  the 
meeting  should  send  the  titles  of  the  papers,  together  with  ab- 
stracts, to  A.  H.  Smith,  Research  Laboratory,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  by  March  25. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

BOSTON  NOTES. 

A  s  .\  RESULT  of  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  weather  anri 
■**■  series  of  blizzards  which  have  visited  this  section  during  the 
past  month,  instances  of  profiteering  in  overshoe  sales  by  retail 
dealers  in  the  down-town  district  of  Boston  have  been  reported 
by  inspectors  for  the  state  commission  on  necessaries  of  life,  act- 
ing on  a  communication  from  Thomas  J.  Boynton,  United  States 
district  attorney.  Taking  advantage  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
and  a  shortage  of  rubber  footwear,  some  dealers  were  charging 
$5.50  or  $6  a  pair  for  overshoes  that  cost  only  $3.50  a  pair.  The 
usual  and  fair  profit  on  such  footwear,  the  commission  asserts, 
is  $1  per  pair. 

The  Firestone  "Ship  by  Truck"  movement  is  being  energetically 
organized  and  advertised  throughout  New  England,  and  shippers 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  information  being  compiled  by  the 
Firestone  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau  at  656  Beacon  street,  Boston. 
Fourteen  routes  radiating  in  all  directions  from  "the  Hub"  have 
been  scheduled  and  large  space  in  the  local  press  is  being  de- 
voted to  listing  the  truck  transportation  companies  operating  on 
the  various  routes.  The  Massachusetts  routes  embrace  Lowell, 
Springfield,  Greenfield,  Lynn,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Haverhill  and 
Lawrence,  Marlboro  and  Hudson,  and  Cape  Cod  points.  Other 
routes  are  to  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island ;  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  and  Portland, 
Maine.    Every  route  covers  numerous  smaller  intermediate  cities. 

The  employes'  association  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  held  a  most  successful  dance  at  Heineman 
Academy,  Somerville,  late  in  January.  Some  400  persons  were 
in  attendance,  including  executives  of  the  company.  Novel 
dance  numbers  and  other  unusual  features  provided  special  en- 
tertainment. The  committee  in  charge  included  Helen  Cullen, 
Agnes   M.   Lintaman,   Margaret  H.   O'Brien,   Charles   P.  Abbott, 

A.  A.  Lappin  and  Roger  Hewins. 

The  Hood  Tire  Sales  Co.,  with  stores  at  1041  Commonwealth 
avenue,  Boston,  and  in  Watertown,  selling  Hood  tires  and  tubes 
exclusively  at  wholesale  and  retail,  has  opened  a  downtown  Bos- 
ton branch  in  Park  Square  at  the  corner  of  Church  street.   Lewis 

B.  Clay  is  in  charge.  D.  J.  MacNichol,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, states  that  other  stores  will  be  opened  as  suitable  locations 
can  be  secured. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Rubber  Co.,  134  Fed- 
eral street,  Boston,  held  February  4,  the  following  officers  were 
reelected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Asa  C.  Merrill,  president;  Ever- 
ett L.  Fuller,  treasurer ;  Lorin  L.  Fuller,  assistant  treasurer. 
The  company  had  a  very  successful  year  and  is  anticipating  a 
large  increase  for   1920. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  at  110  Federal  street,  Boston, 
has  sold  its  furniture  and  fixtures  and  gone  out  of  business. 

The  recently  organized  Holland  System  Trading  Corporation, 
949  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,  has  become  the  exclusive 
New  England  distributer  for  the  Overman  cushion  tire  for  trucks 
and  is  seeking  live  agents  in  every  city  of  this  territory. 

Coburn,  Kittredge  &  Co.,  10  State  street,  Boston,  is  among 
the  New  England  investment  houses  now  specializing  in  rubber 
company  securities. 

H.  O.  Allyn,  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Springfield 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Boston  branch.  Mr.  Allyn  brings  to  his  larger 
w^ork  long  experience  in  the  tire  industry  and  an  enviable  record 
of  able  salesmanship. 

The  Boston  branch  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  has  a  new  man- 
ager in  the  person  of  Corliss  Wadleigh,  who  has  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  eastern  department  of  the  Youngstown,   Ohio,   or- 


ganization of  the  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  to  assume  his  new 
duties.  Mr.  Wadleigh  originally  came  from  the  Knox  automo- 
bile sales  forces,  and  although  young  in  years  is  old  in  tire 
experience  and  has  a  wide  acquaintance  throughout  New  England. 

L.  Arthur  Watkins,  one  of  Boston's  best  known  automobile 
accessory  men,  has  been  appointed  to  the  New  England  district 
managership  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  with 
headquarters  in  Boston,  succeeding  A.  H.  Lane,  who  goes  to  the 
factory  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  as  distributers'  representative. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  30  East  42d  street, 
New  York  City,  has  arranged  to  occupy  the  building  at  859 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  now  occupied  by  The  Miller  Rubber 
Co.  This  will  be  a  direct  factory  branch  in  operation  on  March 
1,  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Connor,  formerly  manager  of  the  accessory 
department  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  England. 

MISCZLLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES. 

The  Boston  police  appear  to  have  unearthed  a  well  organized 
plot  to  steal  rubber  goods  from  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  obliterate  the  firm's  name 
from  the  goods  and  then  dispose  of  them  through  jobbing  houses. 
Hose  worth  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  was  seized  in  a  Causeway 
street  cobbler's  shop  and  in  the  buildings  of  a  High  street  con- 
cern by  which  it  is  alleged  the  hose  had  been  distributed.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  systematic  thefts  have  been  in  progress 
since  last  October,  and  that  rubber  goods  worth  $50,000  have  been 
taken. 

Following  its  usual  custom,  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  December  31,  1919,  through 
its  president,  George  E.  Hall,  presented  gold  pieces  to  such  of 
its  employes  as  had  been  with  the  company  ten  years  or  longer. 
Work  was  stopped  at  four  o'clock  and  special  exercises  held, 
including  a  concert  by  the  company  band,  an  address  of  welcome 
by  J.  William  Fellows,  factory  manager,  and  community  singing. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Business  Training  Corporation,  of 
New  York,  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  is  conduct- 
ing a  school  for  foremen  and  executives.  The  classes  meet  every 
two  weeks,  at  which  time  the  men  get  together  at  dinner  to  dis- 
cuss problems  in  connection  with  their  work.  Among  the  sub- 
jects taken  up  are  teamwork,  handling  labor,  organization,  ma- 
chinery and  materials,  cost  records. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Co., 
Canton,  late  in  January,  several  of  the  former  directors  resigned, 
including  the  treasurer,  J.  E.  Stone.  A  new  board  of  officers 
and  directors  was  then  elected  as  follows:  president,  James  J. 
Clifford ;  treasurer,  Ronald  T.  Lyman ;  directors,  James  J.  Clif- 
ford, Ronald  T.  Lyman,  Nathan  L.  Amster,  W.  Lloyd  Allen, 
Daniel  H.  Harris,  W.  F.  Edlefson  and  John  Sweetser.  John  J. 
Eatterman,  who  has  been  handling  the  sale  of  Toesans  for  the 
company  for  some  time  past,  was  appointed  sales  manager. 

The  ebonite  bowling  balls  made  by  the  Stowe  &  Woodward 
Co.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Massachusetts,  have  sold  well  this 
season  in  spite  of  prohibition,  which  was  expected  to  interfere 
with  the  sport  of  bowling,  as  many  alleys  were  attached  to 
saloons.  Robert  J.  Wilkie,  who  is  connected  with  the  company 
and  is  the  originator  of  the  ebonite  bowling  ball,  states  that 
some  of  these  hard  rubber  balls  have  been  used  constantly  for 
ten  years. 

The  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  .'\thoI,  Massachusetts,  has  re- 
organized its  Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Department  under  the 
firm  name  of  Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co.,  with  L.  S.  Starrelt  as 
president  and  R.  A.  Whall,  treasurer  and  manager.  .'V  two- 
story  cement  building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  weather  per- 
mits, with  every  modern  facility  for  making  up  pneumatic  rub- 
ber goods,  to  take  care  of  the  increased  business  of  this  de- 
partment. 
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THE   RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
'T'he  kudber  mills  throughout  the  stale  have  been  handicapped 
*■  during  the  past  month  by  the  heavy  snow-fall,  ice  and 
other  weather  conditions.  All  were  hampered  through  the  in- 
ability of  employes  getting  to  the  plants  on  account  of  the  im- 
passable highways  and  by  the  freight  embargoes  which  curtailed 
the  shipping  of  materials  and  production. 

The  difficulty  in  moving  supplies  reached  llie  clima.x  in  the 
great  storm  at  the  beginning  of  February  and  most  of  the  plants 
were  hard  pressed  for  raw  material.  The  National  India  Rub- 
ber Co.  at  Bristol  was  obliged  to  close  its  rubber  shoe  division 
for  about  a  week,  laying  off  more  than  3,500  hands,  naphtha 
being  the  principal  commodity  needed.  But  use  was  made  of 
the  men  in  clearing  the  highways  between  the  plant  and  Warren, 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
pany's freight. 

Besides  these  the  general  outbreak  of  influenza  throughout  the 
state  was  responsible  for  many  employes  not  reporting  for  work. 
In  several  departments  in  some  of  the  plants  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  were  out  at  the  height  of  the  outbreak,  and  a  number  of 
deaths  were  recorded. 

The  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.,  which  manufactures  fine  yarns 
for  tire  fabric,  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  is  going  to  build  a 
new  mill  in  that  town  and  work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
weather  conditions  permit.  The  new  mill,  which  is  to  be  lo- 
cated alongside  the  company's  present  plant  on  Cutler  street, 
will  be  200  feet  in  length  and  110  wide  and  two  stories  in 
height. 

The  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.  a  few  years  ago  purchased  one 
of  the  mills  with  storehouses  and  other  mill  buildings  from  the 
Cutler  Mills  Co.,  completely  renovating  all  the  property,  and 
installed  new  machinery  throughout.  It  has'  prospered  from  the 
start  and  for  more  than  a  year  now  the  plant  has  been  operated 
at  capacity  both  night  and  day.  When  the  new  mill  is  com- 
pleted the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to  double  its  output. 
This  company  also  controls  mills  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  places. 

The  Lynn  Rubber  Co.,  Warren,  has  absorbed  the  Morrison 
Brothers  Heel  Co.,  Boston,  and  in  the  future  will  manufacture 
not  only  rubber  heels  but  other  articles,  such  as  arch  supporters, 
etc.  The  consolidation  of  these  two  plants  will  double  the 
capacity  of  the  Lynn  Rubber  Co.,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  so  that  the  plant  can  be  operated  day  and  night. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Lynn  Rubber 
Co.  was  held  at  Warren,  February  7,  when  the  following  di- 
rectors were  elected :  Elmer  K.  Watson,  J.  William  Long,  Wal- 
ter J.  Howland,  Clarence  H.  Seymour  and  Leonard  P.  Bos- 
worth.  At  a  .subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors,  J.  William 
Long  was  elected  president  and  Elmer  K.  Watson,  treasurer. 
William  Wheeler  and  F.  M.  Cartland,  former  president  and 
treasurer,  respectively,  will  in  the  future  represent  the  company 
on  the  road  and  also  serve  in  advisory  capacities.  .\o  dividend 
was  declared  at  the  meeting. 

The  offices  of  the  Lynn  Rubber  Co.  will  for  the  present  re- 
main in  the  Wilmarth  building,  on  Main  street,  Warren,  but  in 
the  near  future  accommodations  will  be  made  for  the  offices  of 
the  concern  at  the  plant  on  Cutler  street.  Mr.  Long,  the  new 
president,  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  coming 
from  Stoughton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  has  been  employed 
for  several  years  as  superintendent  and  head  chemist  with  the 
Panther  Rubber  Co. 

John  F.  Sweeney,  who  has  been  acting  plant  manager  of  the 
American  Wringer  Co.'s  factory,  Woonsocket,  since  the  resigna- 
tion of  W.  Maxwell  Reed,  some  time  ago,  w^as  made  plant  man- 
ager early  the  past  month  at  the  meeting  of  the  directors.  Mr. 
Sweeney  has  been  with  the  American  Wringer  Co.  since  1889. 
when   he  entered  the   employ  of   the  concern   as  office  boy  and 


gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  his  present  position.  He  states 
•.hat  the  plant  is  facing  the  most  phenomenal  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Last  year  500,000  wringers  were  turned  out  and  this  year 
it  will  be  no  surprise  if  1,000,000  are  made. 

Henry  C.  Wagner,  factory  manager  of  the  Woonsocket  Rub- 
ber Co.'s  plants  in  Woonsocket  (the  Alice  Mill)  and  of  the  Man- 
ville  Mills,  at  Manvillc,  has  been  appointed  general  assistant  to 
Myron  H.  Clark,  general  footwear  factory  manager  of  the  foot- 
wear division  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  Mr.  Wagner 
assumes  his  new  duties  March  1.  Henry  S.  Marlor,  now  super- 
intendent of  the  Lycoming  Rubber  Co.  at  Williamsport,  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  succeed  Mr.  Wagner  as  the  factory  manager  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. 

Mr.  Wagner  started  with  the  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  at  Milltown, 
New  Jersey,  and  then  went  to  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
occupied  an  executive  position  with  the  National  India  Rubber 
Co.  He  remained  there  three  years  and  then  went  to  Woon- 
socket, where  he  has  been  a  resident  for  15  years.  He  has 
served  as  superintendent  at  the  Millville  rubber  boot  mill  at 
Millville  and  as  superintendent  of  the  .'Mice  rubber  shoe  mill 
at  Woonsocket  at  different  times,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  factory  manager  and  has  been  in  charge  of  both  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.'s  mills. 

It  is  understood  that  The  Ninigret  Co.,  Pawtucket,  manufac- 
turers of  fabric  for  automobile  tires,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  large  addition  to  its  present  plant  which  was  purchased 
about  six  months  ago  from  the  Greene  &  Daniels  Co.,  since  which 
time  it  has  been  running  night  and  day  to  fill  its  orders  which 
are  said  to  be  accumulating  faster  than  they  can  be  filled. 

Employes  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  have  formed 
a  mutual  benefit  association  under  the  direction  of  the  welfare 
department  of  the  company,  and  a  fund  of  $500  has  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  company  in  order  that  the  association  may 
5tart  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Although  membership  is  not 
compulsory,  it  is  expected  that  a  majority  of  the  employes  will 
join.  Sick  benefits  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  day  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  13  weeks  and  the  death  benefit  will  be 
$100.  Group  insurance  was  instituted  by  the  company  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

The  trade  certificate  of  the  Elliott  Tire  Shop,  143  High  street, 
Pawtucket.  has  been  filed  at  the  city  clerk's  office,  giving  the 
name  of  Walter  E.  Elliott  as  owner. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Corresfondent. 

■"Phe  will  of  Alfred  Whitehead,  secretary  of  the  Whitehead 
•'■  Brothers  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  been  admitted  to  probate 
in  the  office  of  the  surrogate  at  Trenton.  He  left  his  entire 
estate  to  his  widow.  The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $20,000  and  no 
inventory  of  the  personal  estate  was  filed. 

The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  has  elected  W.  G. 
Heath  and  F.  I.  Reynolds  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  its  board  of 
directors  caused  by  the  resignations  of  J.  E.  Baum  and  J.  Cor- 
nell Murray.  W.  M.  Pepper  has  been  elected  president,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Baum;  F.  I.  Reynolds,  vice-president;  C.  Edward  Mur- 
ray, Jr.,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  H.  R.  Nason,  secretary. 
The  board  of  directors  is  as  follows :  General  C.  Edward  Murray, 
chairman;  W.  D.  Campbell,  W.  M.  Pepper,  W.  G.  Heath,  C. 
Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  J.  Frazier  and  F.  I.  Reynolds. 

.\ssociatcd  with  Mr  Reynolds  are :  W.  A.  Reynolds,  former 
sales  engineer  of  the  mechanical  rubber  goods  division  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co. ;  J.  Baker  Taylor,  former  general  east- 
ern district  sales  manager  of  the  tire  jobbing  department  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  R.  V.  Dickinson,  who  formerly 
occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  West  for  the  same  company. 

S.  H.  Smith,  formerly  factory  manager  of  the  Gillette  Rubber 
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Co.,  Eau  Claire.  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  factory  manager 
of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton. 

J.  Cornell  Murray,  formerly  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co..  Trenton,  has  associated  himself  with 
The  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Trenton. 

The  Crescent  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  has 
contracted  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  factory,  50  by  132  feet. 

W.  E.  Sanders,  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  recently 
gave  an  address  on  "Rubber"  before  the  Trenton  Knights  of 
Columbus.  He  told  of  the  various  processes  the  material  goes 
through  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  products. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  which 
purchased  the  name  and  good  will  of  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  of  Trenton,  is  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  its  new 
building.  A  nine-acre  tract  of  land  has  been  purchased  along  the 
West  Shore  railroad,  where  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
will  begin  at  an  early  date.  The  plant  will  cost  more  than 
S200.000.  including  buildings  and  power  equipment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  was  held  February  2.  when  the  following  directors  were 
elected:  John  S.  Broughton,  Karl  G.  Roebling,  Horace  B.  Tobin, 
all  of  Trenton ;  John  H.  Janeway,  of  New  York  City,  and  Albert 
Rogers,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  directors  will  meet 
later  to  elect  officers. 

John  S.  Broughton,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Co..  Trenton,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
condemn  land  for  the  city  for  the  erection  of  a  new  city  wharf. 

Bruce  Bedford,  president  of  the  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
and  Mrs.  Bedford  will  leave  here  early  in  March  for  a  trip  to 
Jamaica.  West  Indies,  for  several  weeks. 

Bruce  Bedford,  president  of  the  Luzerne  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Trenton  City  Planning  Committee,  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  Trenton. 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  J.  Oliver  Stokes  and  General  C.  Edward 
Murray,  prominent  rubber  manufacturers  of  Trenton,  have  each 
contributed  $25.0CO  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  $500,000  home 
for  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Clifford  H.  Oakley, 
president  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co..  and  C.  Edward  Murray,  Jr., 
second  vice-president  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  each 
..ntributed  $500.  while  Horace  L.  Boyer  gave  $1,000.  Horace  B. 
Tobin.  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.. 
i^ave  $500.  General  Murray  was  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee and  spent  considerable  time  in  the  work. 

The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  will  build  a  steel  and 
brick  addition  to  the  plant  on  Taylor  street.  The  structure  will 
be  two  stories,  70  by  100  feet,  and  will  cost  $35,000. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  three-story  brick  and  steel  build- 
ing for  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  Trenton.  The  structure  will 
be  60  by  350  feet  and  will  cost  $39,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS   NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corp.,  Rutherford.  New  Jersey,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,700,000.  The  company 
has  19  factory  sales  branches. 

The  Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  625  Main  avenue,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey,  has  broken  ground  at  Garfield,  New  Jersey,  for  its 
cord  tire  factory  which  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  60  by  200  feet, 
with  an  initial  daily  capacity  of  600  cord  tires.  The  excavating 
and  grading  has  been  completed,  the  concrete  foundations  put  in, 
and  the  concrete  forms  for  the  corner  posts  and  side  walls  par- 
tially constructed.  Machinery  and  equipment  has  been  ordered 
and  the  date  for  delivery  set.  It  is  hoped  the  factory  will  be  in 
operation  by   May   15. 

The    officers    are :    Winfield    Clearwater,    president ;    Fred    W. 


Smith,  vice-president:  Dudley  Gordon,  secretary,  and  Thomas  A. 
Hopkins,  treasurer. 

The  Zee-Zee  Rubber  Co..  Yardville,  New  Jersey,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  expects  to  open  SO 
chain  stores  this  year  in  addition  to  those  already  in  operation. 
Irvin  Zimmerman  is  president. 

William  G.  Zimmerman,  vice-president  of  the  Zee-Zee  Rubber 
Co..  Yardville,  who  has  been  ill  of  pneumonia  for  several  weeks 
at  his  home,  has  recovered  and  is  now  able  to  be  about  again. 

The  National  Oil  Products  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has 
elected  M.  A.  Richards,  formerly  vice-president,  its  president, 
succeeding  the  resignation  and  withdrawal  from  the  company  of 
.■Xrthur   Phillips,   the   former   president. 

The  Gibraltar  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  is  having 
plans  drawn  for  a  modern  rubber  plant  to  be  located  in  West 
New  York,  New  jersey.  The  plot  has  a  frontage  along  the  Hud- 
son County  boulevard  of  90  feet  and  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The 
company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  tires. 


MILLER  TIRE  REPAIR  SCHOOL  A  SUCCESS. 

Many  prominent  tire  men  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  tire  repair  men  to  shew  proof 
of  training  and  study  under  competent  authority.  Already  there 
are  being  operated  in  .\kron.  Ohio,  a  few  tire  repair  schools, 
among   the   largest   of    which    is   that   conducted   by   The    Miller 
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Rubber  Co.  This  institution  has  averaged  35  graduates  a 
month  since  last  August  and  plans  are  nearly  completed  for 
doubling   the    size   of   the   school. 

Every  graduate  of  the  Miller  school  receives  a  diploma  certi- 
fying that  he  has  finished  the  regular  course  of  instruction,  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  text-book  study,  and  practical  repair  work. 
The  student  is  first  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  tire  construction  before  he  is  actually  trained  in  repair 
work.  Repair  stocks,  fabrics  of  all  descriptions,  air  bags,  vul- 
canizing machines  and  methods,  common  sources  of  tire  trouble, 
etc.,  are  among  the  subjects  taken  up.  The  chief  instructor  and 
his  assistants  in  the  school  are  thoroughly  experienced  lire  men 
from  both  the  factory  and   retail  business  standpoints. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  training,  the  course  has 
been  made  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  turning  out  expert  tire 
repair  men.  It  is  said  that  the  average  man  can  complete  it  in 
a  month.  Some,  however,  require  longer  training.  None  is  given 
a  diploma  until  his  work  has  passed  the  necessary  high  average 
standing.  The  w^ide  interest  taken  in  the  school  is  evidenced  by 
iho  class  roll  which  shows  students  from  nearly  all  of  the  stales 
in   the  union. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

COVENTHY— AKRON'S    NEW   INDUSTBIAI.   CITY. 

A  N  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  of  Systematic  and  intelligent  town 
**  planning  is  being  carried  out  in  the  heart  of  the  rubber  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  midway  between  the  cities  of  Akron  and  Bar- 
berton,  in  the  region  known  as  "Greater  Akron."  It  cannot 
be  called  an  experiment  because  William  A.  Johnston,  president 
of  the  Rubber  Products  Co.,  for  many  years  has  been  developing 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Portage  lakes  into  residential  and 
industrial  settlements,  with  the  assistance  of  experienced  land- 
scape architects  and  of  other  experts,  and  already  has  Allenside 
and  other  communities  to  his  credit. 

For  the  pres- 
ent enter- 
prise  Mr.  John 
ston  bought 
tract  of  350  acn 
of  level  grouiiii 
lying  between  tli 
yards  of  tli> 
Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  Erie  rail- 
roads that  serve 
the  great  rubber 
factories  of  the 
Akron  district, 
together  with  the 
Belt  line,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the 
bend  of  the  Tus- 
carawas river  on 
the  other,  and 
named  the  place 
Coventry.  Across 
the  river  lies  Al- 
lenside. 

The  industrial 
end  of  Coventry 
has  two  miles  of 
double  portage 
on  the  Belt  line, 
and  is  within 
easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  immense  plant,  of  the 
Miller  Rubber  Co.'s  reservation  for  new  buildings,  and  of  that 
of  the  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.  The  Rubber  Products 
Co.'s  buildings  are  across  the  railroad  track.  The  plan  provides 
for  mills  and  factories,  schoolhouses,  churches,  motion  picture 
theaters,  a  community  center,  business  streets  with  restrictions 
on  the  buildings,  a  stadium,  streets,  sewers,  water  and  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  and   1,500  house  lots. 

The  accompanying  aeroview  shows  not  only  the  location  of 
the  town  in  reference  to  the  neighboring  rubber  centers  and 
to  its  own  corner  of  Ohio,  but  also  the  astonishing  number  of 
noted  rubber  establishments  that  are  grouped  about  it.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  the  career  of  the  new-born  Coventry. 

AKBON  NOTES. 

Rubber  manufacturing  concerns  in  Akron  are  holding  sur- 
pluses amounting  to  approximately  $125,000,000  from  distribu- 
tion until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  whether  stocks  issued 
against  these  surpluses  are  subject  to  the  excess  profits  tax.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  decision  permitting  the  is- 
suance of  the  stocks  without  making  them  taxable,  most  of 
the  rubber  companies  will  issue  stock.  If  the  court  holds  they 
are  subject  to  taxation,  no  par  value  shares  will  be  issued. 

Rubber  manufacturers,  builders  and  real  estate  men  predict 
that  Akron  will  become  a  city  of  tents  and  barracks  this  sum- 


mer when  the  $40,000,000  construction  program  gets  under  way. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  city  of  Akron  out  of  work  now,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  roum,  not  to  speak  of  a  house,  vacant  in  the 
city. 

If  the  work  planned  for  this  year,  both  in  the  rubber  industry, 
city  building  and  the  building  of  private  residences  is  to  be 
undertaken  at  all,  the  men  to  do  the  work  must  be  brought  to 
Akron  from  other  cities  and  the  only  place  for  tlicm  to  live 
while  they  are   working  will  be   in  tents  and   barracks. 

The  Coventry  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  subsidiary  to  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  will  begin  its  building  program 
in  Firestone  Park  this  spring  with  300  new  homes. 

Rubber  footwear  factories  have  reported  that  a  large  number 
of  representatives   from   Europe  are  coming  to  Akron   to  make 

contracts  for  the 
needs  of  their 
countries.  The 
scarcity  of  leather 
has  made  the 
Europeans  turn 
tu  rubber  as  the 
host  substitute. 
Rubber  heels  and 
sdles  are  espec- 
ially in  great  de- 
mand in  Europe, 
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l-'xports  to  for- 
;■  i  g  n  countries 
from  Akron  are 
iKHv  at  the  rate 
of  approximately 
$20,(100.000  a  year. 
I'.ut  for  the  high 
rate  of  exchange 
the  amount  would 
probably  be 
double  this 
figure. 

Announcement 
has  been  made 
that  Plant  No.  2 
of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  will 
thin 


be  ready  to  produce  3,000  tires  daily,  of  small  d 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  is  educating  its 
office  employes  by  means  of  motion  pictures.  Sixteen  films  have 
been  produced  by  the  Division  of  Films,  including  "Most  Miles 
Per  Dollar,"  "The  Rubber  Industry  in  Malaysia,"  and  "For  the 
Common  Good."    Each  series  consists  of  five  reels. 

C.  L.  Mason,  formerly  western  service  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  north  central  district  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Akron. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  completing  plans  to  take 
over  permanently  the  coal  mine  which  it  leased  during  the  coal 
strike  and  operated  with  rubber  workers.  Thirteen  miles  of 
track  must  be  laid  to  the  company's  plant  in  order  to  produce 
and  deliver  coal  economically. 

The  stockholders  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  have  approved 
the  proposal  of  the  directors  that  the  capitalization  of  the  com- 
pany be  raised  from  $20,000,000  to  $60,000,000.  The  immediate 
issuance  of  $10,000,000  worth  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  de- 
cided upon.  The  business  for  the  past  year  aggregated  $26,- 
495,482.     Profits   for  the  year  amounted  to  $2,193,547." 

The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  increased  its  capitaliza- 
tion from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000.     The  purpose  for  which  the 
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funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  stock  will  be  used  has  not 
been  announced. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co.  has  been  bought  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Quirk,  an  Akron  financier.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  is  to  be  raised  from  $400,000  to  $1,500,000 
in  order  to  finance  a  material  increase  in  the  output  of  the  com- 
pany. A  new  site  has  been  obtained  and  the  first  unit  of  a  new 
plant  will  be  built  this  year. 

The  Doyle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Doyle  Block,  Akron,  has  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers :  Dayton  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  Myron  J.  Sophy,  vice-president  and  sales 
managt-r;  F.  11.  Kelsey,  vice-president;  and  Arthur  W.  Doyle, 
secretary. 

The  conii)any  will  build  a  factory  one  story  high  with  base- 
ment, 410  by  54  feet,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  East  Akron  district. 

The  H.  B.  Bi.xler  Co.,  Ohio  Building,  Akron,  organized  by 
II.  B.  Bi.xler,  a  consulting  engineer,  has  taken  over  and  is 
operating  the  Denmead  Rubber  Co.,  a  heel  manufacturing  com- 
pany. The  consideration  for  the  plant  is  said  to  have  been 
$160,000. 

The  following  changes  in  personnel  have  been  made  at  the 
factory  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  i\kron :  James  E. 
Hale,  appointed  manager  of  the  rim  and  wheel  department ;  Wil- 
liam S.  Wolfe,  promoted  from  technical  service  division  to  head 
of  tire  design  division ;  Walter  B.  Keith  succeeding  Mr.  Wolfe. 

With  the  promotion  of  I.  R.  Bailey,  manager  of  the  mechanical 
goods  department  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  to  the 
position  of  assistant  sales  manager,  two  other  changes  in  the 
Goodyear  organization  are  announced.  D.  R.  Burr,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  the  mechanical  goods  department  becomes 
manager  as  successor  to  Mr.  Bailey.     Mr.  Burr  in  turn   is  suc- 


C.  A.  Jones 


I.    R.    B.MI.EY 


D.  R.  Burr. 


ceeded  by  C.  A.  Jones  who  has  served  as  manager  of  the  hose, 
railroad  supplies  and  rubber  band  departments  of  the  inechanical 
goods  division. 

D.  R.  Burr  has  been  with  the  Goodyear  company  since  1913, 
joining  the  company  as  assistant  manager  of  the  mechanical  goods 
department  of  the  Chicago  district  after  having  served  in  a  like 
capacity  and  also  as  salesman  for  a  competitive  rubber  concern. 
In  June,  1916.  he  was  transferred  to  Akron  and  made  Mr. 
Bailey's  assistant.  Recently  he  returned  from  an  eleven  months' 
trip  to  Australia  where  he  made  an  extensive  industrial  survey. 
Mr.  Burr  was  educated  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  started  his 
business  career  there  as  a  bill  clerk  with  a  wholesale  hardware 
concern,  later  launching  into  business  for  himself  in  Miami 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  mill  supplies. 

C.  A.  Jones  is  a  "rubber  city"  product.  He  was  born  and 
educated  in  .Akron,  joining  the  Goodyear  company  eight  years 
ago.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  with  other  rubber  concerns  in 
estimating  cost  work  on  rubber  specialties  and  as  assistant  in 
charge   of   production.     Mr.   Jones   joined    Goodyear    when   the 


mechanical  goods  department  consisted  only  of  molded  goods 
such  as  tiling,  bumpers  and  rubber  soles  and  heels,  and  sold  the 
first  thousand  pairs  of  Goodyear  rubber  soles  to  shoe  manu- 
facturing concerns. 

Duffy  &  Sears,  crude  rubber  brokers,  133  Front  street,  New 
York  City,  have  opened  an  Akron  office  in  the  Central  Savings 
&  Trust  Building,  with  Sidney  Dillingham  in  charge. 

The  Frank  Dunbar  Co.,  610  Flatiron  Building,  .Akron,  dealing 
in  crude  rubl>er,  has  appointed  George  R.  MacDonald  assistant 
manager  of  the  Al<ron  office. 

Albert  V.  W.  Tallman,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber  broker, 
has  opened  an  office  at  512  Ohio  Building,  .Akron,  under  the  di- 
rection of  George  S.  Schworm. 

Nineteen  nineteen,  was  a  record  business  year  for  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.  of  .Akron,  Ohio,  sales  having  increased  nearly  $10,- 
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000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  sales  which  amounted  to 
$1,914,443  in  1913  have  risen  to  $16,522,707  in  1918  and  $26,- 
495,482  in  1919;  it  is  now  anticipated  that  in  1920  they  will  be 
at  least  $40,000,000.  During  1919  new  branches  were  established 
in  Albany,  New  York ;  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina ;  El  Paso,  Te.xas ;  Erie,  Pennsylvania ;  Great  Falls, 
Montana;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Oakland 
and  San  Francisco,  California.  Since  January  1,  1920,  branches 
have  been  opened  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  the  establishment  of  branches  in  twelve  other  cities  is  be- 
ing considered. 

The  Akron  shops  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.  have 
taken  on  a  complete  line  of  rubber  machinery  and  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  demand  they  have  run  to  full  capacity  for  prac- 
tically the  entire  year.  The  orders  now  booked  will  keep  the 
shops  running  from  six  to  seven  months  at  the  same  rate,  and 
to  make  deliveries  some  of  this  work  has  been  transferred  to 
the   Cleveland   shops. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES. 

The  Osborn  Manufacturing  Co.,  5401  Hamilton  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, has  acquired  the  charter  of  the  New  Y'ork  corporation  of 
the  same  name.  In  November  last,  the  Osborn  company  in- 
creased its  capital  to  $2,000,000  and  doubled  its  plant  capacity. 
Branches  and  warehouses  are  maintained  at  New  York,  De- 
troit, San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago.  The  company  also 
maintains  its,  own  representative  on  foundry  molding  machines 
in  Europe,  in  addition  to  its  agencies  which  include  The  Allied 
Machinery  Co.  of  America  in  France  and  Italy;  Isbecque  &  Co. 
in  Belgium ;  and  J.  W.  Jackman  &  Co.  in  England. 

The  Owen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  increase  its 
capital  stock  from  $1,750,000  to  $3,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining additional  working  capital  and  adding  to  its  plant  and 
equipment.  It  expects  to  have  its  new  building  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy about  July  1. 

The  Zenith  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Leader  Building,  Cleveland, 
expects  to  build  a  factory  in  Cleveland  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires  and  tubes. 
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The  Paralite  Co.  removes  on  March  1  from  609  Swetland 
Building  to  its  new  building  at  1684  Columbus  Road,  Cleveland. 

J.  M.  Bushey,  formerly  truck  tire  sales  manager  in  Cincinnati, 
has  been  appointed  Cleveland  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&   Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    vice    P.    M.    Pontius,    resigned. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OHIO  NOTES. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  personnel  in  two  of  its  Ohio  branches :  Cin- 
cinnati—J.  P.  Patterson,  former  manager,  appointed  manager 
of  south  central  district,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinati;  J.  F. 
Evans,  formerly  trade  sales  manager,  appointed  manager  of  Cin- 
cinnati branch,  succeeding  Mr.  Patterson.  Toledo— G.  F.  Guin, 
formerly  trade  sales  manager,  appointed  manager,  succeeding 
G.  E.  Rurkit,  transferred. 

The  New  Tread  Tire  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  at  its  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  to  be  issued  in  equal  lots  as  to  preferred  stock. 

^^      This  is  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the 

necessary  machinery  and  equipment  for 

^^^^^  manufacturing  a  new  tire.     The  follow- 

JP  .^•i  '"S  directors   were   elected   for   the   en- 

^^[5  suing   year:      S.   W.   Tidd    (president). 

#^.<.r^  C.  V.  Calvin   (secretary  and  treasurer), 

^^^(jbS^  E.  P.  Ahenburg  (vice-president  and  gen- 

l^^^^^gjl^^        eral  manager),  E.  L.  Dieffenbaclier,  H. 

^^^^^^B        W.    Hammond.    W.    O.    Wallace,    C.    R. 

^^^^^^^H        Heck,  O.  W.  Ahenburg.     Officers 

^HmmPHIPHPP        elected  as  indicated. 

The  Rotary    Tire     and     Rubber     Co., 

^ '■ — Zanesville.  Ohio,  has  increased  its  capi- 

Eric  p.  Altenbukg.  j^i  ^tock  from  $400,000  to  $800,000.  It 
began  the  operation  of  its  new  factory  in  October  last  and  has  a 
capacity  of  300  tires  a  day,  which  the  former  capital  was  in- 
sufficient to  finance. 

The  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Oliio.  has  completed  a  new 
fireproof  addition  which  doubles  its  floor  space  and  capacity. 
This  plant  is  equipped  with  modern  machmery  and  vent.latmg 
appliances  for  manufacturing  on  a  scientitic  basis  and  safe- 
guarding the  employes'  health. 

HEAD  OF  AJAX  SANDUSKY  PLANT. 

rixiAM  W.  McMahan,  who  has  been  appointed  vice-presi- 
dent in   charge   of   the   Sandusky,   Ohio,   division   of  the 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a  veteran  in  the  tire  field. 

In  1897  he  entered  the  employ  of  Morgan  &  Wright,  Chicago. 
He  was  soon  made  factory  fore- 
man, then  factory  inspector,  then 
assistant  superintendent  and,  in 
1911,  general  factory  superinten- 
dent. For  nine  years  after  join- 
ing Morgan  &  Wright,  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahan remained  in  Chicago. 
Then  he  was  transferred  to  De- 
troit, where  he  remained  until  he 
was  secured  by  Ajax  Rubber  Co., 
to  assume  complete  charge  of 
its  Sandusky  plant.  In  recent 
years  Mr.  McMahan  has  been 
general  factory  manager  of  the 
Morgan  &  Wright  division  of 
United  States  Rubber  Co.,  first 
in  charge  of  general  production 
and  later  in  charge  of  develop-  William  T.  McMahan. 
ment. 
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MID-WESTERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Rcgiilar  Correspondent. 
Cthesen-Reuter  &   Ha.ncock.  Inc.,  Chicago,   Illinois,  chemicat 
*^     manufacturer    and    broker,   has    elected   the    following   offi- 
cers   for    the    ensuing    year :     F.    A.    Stresen-Reuter,    president ; 
A.  S.  Procter,  vice-president;  J.  L.  Biser,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Stresen-Reuter,  the  newly-elecied  president,  sailed  front 
N'ew  York  in  January  for  an  extended  European  business  trip. 
Mr.  Biser  is  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  in  his  absence. 

The  Birch  Hintz  Manufacturing  Co.,  1100-1110  South  Kil- 
bourne  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  dissolved  partnership. 
John  C.  Hintz  has  severed  connection  with  William  T.  Birch 
and  will  continue  at  the  above  address  the  manufacture  of  rub- 
ber molds  and  rubber  mold  machinery,  under  the  name  of  The 
Hintz  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  Ilg  Electric  Ventilating  Co.,  Whiting  and  Wells  streets, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  has  nearly  completed  an  H-shaped  two-story 
addition,  approximately  200  by  300  feet,  of  concrete,  which  it 
expects  to  occupy  by  May  1.  The  company  recently  purchased 
the  10-acre  tract  of  land  on  which  the  building  stands  and  has 
provided  for  its  water  supply  by  an  artesian  well  200  feet  deep. 
Oil-burning  boilers  will  be  installed  in  the  factory  and  the  com- 
pany's own  "Ilgair"  unit  heater  system.  This  is  the  first  of  five 
units  planned  for  erection  during  the  next  few  years. 

H.  Thorpe  Kessler  has  resigned  as  general  manager  of  the 
Kiiizie  Rubber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  man- 
age the  Modern  Merchandising  Co.,  a  new  Illinois  corporation 
which  he  has  founded  and  of  which  he  is  president.  The  new 
company  deals  in  wearing  apparel,  including  raincoats. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  made  the 
following  changes  in  personnel  in  its  mid-western  branches : 
St.  Louis— T.  J.  Barry,  Manager,  succeeding  F.  C.  Rudisell,  re- 
signed ;  Denver,  G.  K.  Meeks,  manager :  Detroit — G.  E.  Burkit, 
manager,  succeeding  R.  H.  Jeffers,  promoted:  Indianapolis — C. 
T.  Barnes,  manager,  succeeding  L.  R.  Jackson,  promoted ; 
Duluth  depot — J.  L.  Bain,  manager. 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  Mid-Continent  Tire  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Wichita.  Kansas,  has  been  purchased  by  The  Zenith 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Leader  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  from 
which  point  most  of  the  purchases  for  the  Mid-Continent  fac- 
tory will  now  be  made. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend.  Indiana, 
has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  George 
W.  Odell,  president  and  treasurer;  P.  E.  Studebaker,  vice-presi- 
dent; B.  F.  WulfT.  secretary,  and  G.  W.  Tru.xell  and  J.  W. 
Ridge,  directors,  in  addition  to  the   foregoing. 

THE  MID-WEST  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Mid- West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
.Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Automobile  Club.  February 
11,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  that  has 
been  held  by  this  association  since  its  organization  a  year  ago. 

The  new  president,  John  T.  Christie,  of  the  Hawkeye  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  in  the  chair,  and  introduc- 
ing the  new  general  manager,  H.  S.  Vorhis.  formerly  of  The 
Rubber  Association  of  .America,  and  more  recently  of  the 
Gutta-Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Vorhis  in  a  brief  address  outlined  some  of  his  plans  for  the 
development  of  an  aggressive  and  helpful  rubber  association 
ill  the  Middle  West,  and  bespoke  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
membership  to  this  end. 

President  John  T.  Christie  then  called  upon  a  number  of 
those  present  for  brief  remarks,  among  whom  A.  W.  Caney,  of 
The  .\chilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Binghamton,  New  York,  brought 
greetings  from  the  Eastern  contingent  of  the  membership.     'W. 
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E.  Byles  spoke  in  an  interesting  manner  of  the  proposed  New 
York  crude  rubber  exchange. 

It  was  decided  that  future  meeinigs  of  tlie  association  will  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    NOTES. 

THE  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco  Branch,  has 
moved  its  headquarters  from  the  location  it  has  occupied  for 
ten  years  at  50-60  Fremont  street  to  its  own  building  at  300-336 
Second  street,  corner  of  Folsom.  The  structure  is  137.6  by  275 
feet,  with  two  stories  and  basement,  and  is  equipped  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner.  There  is  frontage  on  three  streets  and  a  spur 
track  connects  with  the  railroad. 

The  front  of  the  second  floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  executive 
offices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  division  which  controls  the  operations 
of  the  fourteen  Pacific  Coast  branches  and.  through  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited,  the  selling  end  of 
the  company's  business  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Alaska.  Japan. 
India,  Indo-China.  the  Federated   Malay  States,  etc. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  new  branch 
in  Oakland,  across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco.  This  is  under 
the  management  of  J.  A.  Hopkins,  operating  directly  under  the 
San  Francisco  branch.  The  territory  includes  several  adjacent 
counties  besides  the  City  of  Oakland. 

The  American  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  356  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  manufacturer  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  plant  near  Oakland.  The  estimated 
cost  will  exceed  $100,000  when  completed,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  re- 
cently discontinued  its  Seattle  office,  is  taking  care  of  business 
in  that  territory  through  its  San  Francisco  office  at  201  Rialto 
Building. 

The  San  Francisco  team  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
recently  won  against  64  branches  the  A.  G.  Partridge  champion- 
ship trophy  in  the  national  telegraphic  bowling  tournament,  by 
bowling  2,758  pins.  The  same  team  also  won  the  L.  G.  Fairbank 
cup  in  the  second  game  for  the  highest  team  score  for  a  single 
game.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  national  telegraphic 
bowling  contest,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  become  an  annual 
affair,  so  much  interest  having  been  show-n. 

L.  R.  Jackson  has  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  man- 
ager of  the  Indianapolis  branch  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
district  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .\kron,  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 

LOS   ANGELES   NOTES. 

Burgess  Darrow  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  technical 
service  division  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles. 

The  United  States  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co..  a  $5,000,000 
corporation  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  will  erect  a  $1,000,000  factory  in 
or  near  Los  Angeles  as  soon  as  a  site  is  decided  upon  and  build- 
ing materials  are  secured.  It  will  be  essentially  a  replica  of  the 
main  Tulsa  plant,  which  gives  employment  to  several  hundred 
workmen  and  has  an  annual  capacity  of  150,000  casings  and 
300,000  tubes.  M.  C.  Hale,  president  of  the  company,  is  in  Los 
.Angeles  perfecting  plans  for  the  project,  and  offices  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  of  the  company  have  been  opened  in  the  Citizens' 
Xational  Bank  Building  by  C.  R.  Privett,  distributor  for  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 


SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES. 

The  Savage  Tire  Co.  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego,  California,  has 
changed  its  name  to  The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.  The  of- 
ficers are:  John  D.  Spreckels,  president;  Raymond  V.  Morris, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  Claus  Spreckels,  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Read  G.  Dilworth.  general  counsel.  L  S.  Cham- 
berlain, former  Pacific  Coast  manager,  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager. 

Although  automobile  casings  will  be  manufactured  in  the  new 
plant,  the  principal  feature  of  production  will  be  a  patented 
puncture-proof  inner  tube. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  .'\rkon,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch  at 
Phoenix,  ,\rizona,  under  the  management  of  W.  T.  Smith. 

The  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  84-86  Readc  street.  New  York 
City,  has  opened  an  office  at  805  Franklin  avenue,  Houston.  Texas. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York,  Chicopee  Falls.  Massa- 
chusetts, has  appointed  C.  C.  Fletcher  manager  of  its  Texas  dis- 
trict which  includes  San  .Antonio.  Houston,  Dallas  and  El  Paso. 
Mr.  Fletcher  was  for  several  years  manager  of  the  Fisk  com- 
pany's Oklahoma  City  branch. 

For  some  years  the  Fisk  Co.  of  Texas,  now  the  Southern 
Equipment  Co.,  handled  the  distribution  of  Fisk  tires,  together 
with  accessories,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  but  in  December  last  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  assumed  the  tire  division,  the 
Southern  Equipment  Co.  taking  over  the  accessory  end.  Prac- 
tically the  same  persnnnel  will  be  retained  in  the  various  Texas 
branches. 

J.  H.  McDonnough,  formerly  district  representative  of  the 
central  district  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  southwestern  district,. 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co..  New  York  City,  has  opened  a 
factory  branch  at  24-26  North  Park  street,  Portland.  Oregon, 
under  the  management  of  C.  H.  Mead.  It  also  maintains  other 
Pacific  Coast  branches  at  Seattle.  Fresno,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  branch  at  Bakersfield,  California,  has  been  closed 
recently. 


CANADIAN   NOTES. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  Mon- 
treal. Quebec,  has  in  process  of  building  a  four-story  factory 
addition.  60  by  120  feet.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  April. 

A  million-dollar  tire  fabric  plant,  which  will  employ  1.000 
hands,  is  to  be  built  near  Montreal  by  F.  L.  Jenckes,  of  the 
Jenckes  Spinning  Co.,  Pawtuckct,  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
other  cotton  men  associated  with  him. 

John  Myles,  general  manager,  and  E.  Larose,  sales  manager, 
respectively,  of  The  Columbus  Rubber  Co.  of  Montreal,  Lim- 
ited, recently  spent  a  week  in  Winnipeg  on  company  business, 
with  G.  W.  Barrett  of  the  Winnipeg  branch  ,  and  G.  H.  Connolly 
of  the  Calgary  branch.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  in- 
crease factorj-  production  to  take  care  of  the  growing  business 
of  the  company's  western  branches. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Canada,  held  in  Quebec,  an  address  on  ".\  Freshman's 
Survey  of  Our  Industry"  was  made  by  Talmon  H.  Rieder,  presi- 
dent of  Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  and  one  on 
"Machinery  in  the  Shoe  Trade,"  by  F.  W.  Knowlton,  president 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited,  Quebec. 

The  employes  of  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  Dominion  Rubber 
System  had  the  first  annual  sleighing  party  and  dance  on  the 
evening  of  February  2,  at  the  close  of  whicli  a  supper  was  served 
with  rubber  terms  cleverly  substituted  for  possible  French  ones 
in  the  menu. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Japan. 

/)'v   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS  in  Kobe  and  Osaka,  Japan,  seem  to  be 
geographically  destined  to  prosper  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  since  the  World  War,  the  Japanese  rubber 
industry  has  made  remarkable  development,  particularly  in 
Osaka  and  Kobe.  Osaka  is  the  commercial  and  industrial  center 
of  the  southwest  half  of  Japan,  including  Korea,  Formosa  and 
southern  Manchuria.  Tokio  is  commercially  the  center  of  the 
northeast  half  of  Japan.  These  cities  are  the  largest  markets 
and  the  distributing  points  for  all  commodities  in  their  respective 
sections  of  ihe  Empire,  while  Osaka  is  at  present  the  chief 
trading  place  with  Chosen  and  China,  all  Oriental  countries  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Kobe,  situated  near  Osaka,  is  the  largest 
open  port  in  the  western  half  of  Japan,  and  the  biggest  trading 
port  of  the  Empire. 

Thus   important   commercially   and   industrially   as    Osaka   and 
Kobe    are,    they    are    juniors    to    Tokio    in    the    history    of    the 


iciii  RuBBEK  Co.,  Limited. 


Japanese  rubber  industry.  The  amount  of  crude  rubber  imports 
at  Osaka  had  been  very  small  until  1912  as  compared  with  that 
of  Yokohama. 

The  rubber  manufacturing  industry  of  Osaka  began  with  the 
making  of  hot-water  bags  by  the  cold  cure  method  in  1887.  Ten 
years  later,  Mr.  Sailer,  a  British  Indian,  came  to  Japan  and 
manufactured  some  rubber  articles  by  the  hot  cure  method,  but 
it  gave  no  animation  to  the  rubber  industry.  The  Chino-  Jap- 
anese war  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  however,  stimulated  the 
rubber  industry  in  Tokio  somewhat,  and  these  influences  also 
extended  to  Osaka  and  Kobe.  Several  rubber  factories  were 
established  in  these  cities,  with  the  view  of  manufacturing  me- 
chanical goods,  rubber  balls,  bicycle  tires,  hot-water  bags,  etc., 
but  they  were  still  in  an  experimental  state. 

Owing  to  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  in  1911,  the  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.  (Far  East),  Limited,  and  the  Ingram  Rubber  Co., 
which  had  been  importing  tires  and  medical  instruments,  estab- 
lished factories  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  goods.  Most 
manufacturers  of  medical  instruments  subsequently  removed  to 
Tokio,  while  tire  makers  still  remained  there  and  have  made 
good  progress. 

During  the  World  War,  Japan  had  to  meet  home  demands 
with  home-made  articles  owing  to  the  decrease  of  imports.  The 
scarcity  of  rubber  manufactures  in  China  and  the  South  Sea 
created  a  demand  for  articles  of  Japanese  manufacture,  espe- 
cially tires.  Consequently  Kobe  and  Osaka  have  prospered  more 
and  more.  For  instance,  the  total  amount  of  imports  to  Japan 
during  the  seven  months  from  January  through  July,  1918, 
amounted  to  $3,507,000,  of  which  $2,431,000  were  Kobe  imports. 


Osaka  and  Kobe  exceed  Yokohama  in  quantities  of  both  imports 
?nd  exports   of  rubber  manufactures. 

The  objects  and  officers  of  the  Osaka-Kobe  Rubber  Industry 
Association  and  of  the  Osaka  Rubber  Association,  whose  or- 
ganization was  noted  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1919, 
are  as  follows: 

OBJECTS  OF  OSAKA-KOBE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION. 

(a)  To  protect  credits  and  transactions  of  the  members; 

(b)  To  patronize  trade-marks  and  inventions  of  its  members; 

(c)  To  conduct  investigations  and  make  proposals: 

(d)  To  arrange  arbitrations; 

(e)  To  advocate  rewards  and  encouragement   for  faithful  em- 

ployes ; 

(f)  To  exercise  control  over  employes. 

OFFICERS. 
Chief  manager,   K.  Yoshii,  of  the  Kakuichi  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited;  standing  manager  and  accountant,   E.  Kato,  of  the   Settsu 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

OBJECTS  OF  OSAKA  HUBBEH  ASSOCIATION. 

(a)  To  dun   for  payment; 

(b)  To  suspend   transactions   with   customers   who   refuse  pay- 

ment; 

(c)  To   determine   measures    for   those   who   infringe   contracts 

with  the  members,  also  losses  resulting  from  such  in- 
fringement ; 

(d)  To  report  on  or  to  propose  investigations  ordered  by  the 

government ; 

(e)  To  encourage   and   control   employes. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  R.  Nakamura ;  vice-president  and  accountant,  S. 
Tsuji;  managers,  Iguchi,  Limited,  S.  lida,  Nisshin  &  Co.,  Oishi 
Rubber  Shop,  Osawa  &  Co.,  S.  Yoshikawa,  T.  Tanaka,  Nakajima 
&   Co.,   S.  Muneda,  Y".  Miyakawa,  Moriya  &  Co. 

In  April,  1919.  both  the  Osaka  Rubber  Association  and  the 
Osaka-Kobe  Rubber  Industry  Association  held  regular  general 
meetings.  No  less  than  70  members  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  former  association  at  which  addresses  were  made  by 
the  chief  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Section,  the  deputy  of  the 
governor,  the  mayor  of  Osaka,  the  head  of  the  Osaka  Com- 
mercial Museum,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  president  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  (Far  East),  Limited, 
the  president  of  the  Tokio  Rubber  Association,  and  the  president 
of  Miyasaki  &  Co.,  of  Tokio. 

The  following  are  the  reports  and  matters  decided  at  the 
meeting   of  the   Osaka-Kobe   Rubber   Industry   Association : 

(a)  The  business  report. 

(b)  Rubber     manufacturers,     especially      tire      manufacturers, 

should  mvestigate  concerning  the  total  number  of  tires 
used  in  Osaka  and  Kobe  and  the  western  half  of  Japan. 

(c)  This  association  to  write  for  the  members  when  applica- 

tions concerning  commerce  and  industry  (trade-marks, 
designs  for  practical  use,  patents,  sanction  for  exports, 
various  reports,  etc.).  are  required.  When  trouble  takes 
place  in  respect  to  these  applications  or  reports,  the 
association   to   be  responsible. 

(d)  Purchase  and  sale  of  disposed  goods  and  the  introduction 

for  newly  invented  or  other  novel  articles,  and  new  or 
old  stock  machines  given  special  prices. 

(e)  Rewards,  encouragement  and  guidance   for  workmen  shall 

be  entrusted  to  the  officers. 

(f)  The   financial    report    for   last   year,   and   consent   for   the 

estimate  of  1919. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  MAY   UNITE. 

ssociatioiis   have   been   considering  amalgamation, 


and  the  Rubber  Club  was  established  with  that  very  object. 
Apprehensive  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen,  however,  some  hoped  to  organize  a  legal  asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  manufacturers  only,  while  others  desired 
to  establish  an  association  of  tradesmen.  The  Osaka-Kobe  Rub- 
ber Industry  .Association  finally  applied  independently  to  the 
Government  in  October,  1919,  for  the  sanction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  as  the  legal  association  of  the 
principal  rubber  tradesmen.  It  is  expected  that  the  Osaka  Rub- 
ber .'Association  will  also  make  a  similar  application  at  no  distant 
date. 


EUROPEAN    NOTES. 


/^  WING  to  a  fire  in  the  printing  office  in  London  on  January  29, 
^^  our  esteemed  contemporary,  "The  India  Rubber  Journal," 
is  obliged  to  defer  publication  for  a  week,  as  all  the  manuscripts 
and  materials  were  burned.  A  like  calamity  befell  the  "Waste 
Trade  World,"  which  was  published  at  the  same  address,  37  and 
38  Shoe  Lane,  London.  Its  special  export  issue  must  be  post- 
poned. 

The  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manufacturers'  Association,  Lim- 
ited, which  controls  the  tire  industry  in  Great  Britain,  has 
made  proposals  for  standardizing  tires  that  are  being  considered 
by  the  British  Engineering  Standard  -Association  which  will  re- 
port on  them  shortly;  they  cover  all  classes  of  pneumatic  and  solid 
tires  and  rims.  The  Association  denies  that  it  has  adopted  the 
sizes  agreed  upon  by  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  in  Paris,  who 
represented  England,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium. 

The  British  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  through  its  subsidary,  the 
Dunlop  America  Trust  Pool,  Limited,  formed  to  establish  and 
register  Dunlop  America  Limited,  holds  1,000,000  ordinary 
shares,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  Ameri- 
can company,  according  to  the  "'Financial  Times"  of  London. 
It  will  have  the  right  to  nominate  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  any  future  issue  of  common  stock  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  English  company  to  secure  25  per  cent 
of  it  at  par.  The  English  company  will  receive  a  fee  equal  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  the  American 
rubber  mills  and  will  also  receive  a  royalty  out  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  American  company,  which  will  be  6  per  cent  if  the 
profits  amount   to  $250,000  a  year. 

PROPOSED   LONDON    RUBBER    CLEARING   HOUSE. 

London  dealers  in  rubber  and  rubber  shares  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house  for  rubber  on  the  lines  of 
the  terminal  markets  now  existing  for  coffee  and  sugar.  Some 
years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  include  rubber  among  the  com- 
modities dealt  in  by  the  London  Produce  Clearing  House,  but 
the  trade  was  opposed  to  it. 

The  present  movement  has  been  strengthened  by  a  large 
failure  due  to  speculation  at  the  close  of  1919,  when  brokers 
and  dealers  felt  that  greater  security  was  needed  in  speculative 
transactions.  One  section  of  the  trade  now  favors  a  clearing 
house,  wliich  would  be  convenient  for  handling  speculation  in  fu- 
tures, as  dealings  would  have  to  be  settled  at  short  intervals  and 
actual  buyers  and  sellers  would  be  brought  into  contact.  An 
equally  influential  section,  however,  opposes  it,  because  it  facil- 
itates speculation.  The  rubber  men  will  meet  soon  and  decide 
the  question. 

BELGIAN    NOTES. 

Bunge  et  Cie.,  .Antwerp,  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  rubber 
business,  has  been  converted  into  a  joint  stock  company,  Societe 
Anonyme  Bunge,  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  francs  in  3,000  shares 
of  10,000  francs  each.  The  directors  are  Edoiiard  Bunge.  Cicorgcs 
Born,  Willy  Friling  and  Clement  Swolfs  and  the  managers  are 
Eugene  Friling  and  Carlo  Spruyt. 


From  Belgium  comes  the  report  that  the  Brussels  Compagnie 
dc  I'Hevea  and  the  Anhverp  Compagnie  Financidre  des  Caout- 
choucs are  to  amalgamate  with  the  Credit  Colonial  et  Com- 
mercial of  Antwerp,  an  export  business  with  branches  in  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  Buenos  Aires,  to  be  capitalized  at  80,- 
000,000  francs. 

ANTWERP  EXHIBITIONS  IN    1920. 

The  Olympic  Games  will  be  celebrated  at  Antwerp  this  year, 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Albert.  In  connection  with  them, 
an  international  exhibition  of  motor  cars  will  be  held  from  May 
15  to  June  13,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of 
the  Automobile  and  the  Royal  Automobile  Clubs  of  Belgium.  It 
will  include  seven  classes,  as  follows:  (1)  Complete  motor  cars 
and  chassis;  (2)  motor  car  carriage  building  and  its  elements; 
(3)  automobile  trade;  (4)  tires  and  wheels;  (5)  manufacturers 
of  accessories,  mechanical  parts  and  separate  pieces  for  motor 
cars ;  (6)  accessories,  mechanical  parts  and  separate  pieces  for 
automobile  trade;  (7)  iron  and  steel  works  and  foundries  relating 
to  the  automobile  industry. 

There  will  also  be  held  at  Antwerp  an  international  exhibition 
of  commercial  and  agricultural  tractors,  camions  and  motors,  from 
June  26  to  July  25,  and  an  international  exhibition  of  sports,  side- 
cars, motorcycles,  cycles  and  accessories,  from  August  7  to  Sep- 
tember IS.  The  Belgian  Custom  House  will  admit  foreign  ex- 
hibits free  and  every  possible  facility  will  be  given  to  foreign 
exhibitors.  All  information  and  application  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  special  representative  in  the  United  States,  James 
Gustavus  Whiteley,  Belgian  Consul,  223  West  Lanvale  street, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


JAVA'S   ENGINEERING  CONGRESS. 

Brief  mention  was  made  in  the  October  number  of  The  Indi.a 
Rubber  World  of  the  General  Engineering  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Weltevreden,  near  Batavia,  Java,  May  8  to  IS,  1920,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Nelherland  Indies. 

Among  the  papers  promised  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
rubber  industry  are : 

"Life  of  Submarine  Cables,"  by  M.  P.  L.  G.  Hansen,  M.  E., 
engineer  at  the  Post,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service.  "De- 
velopment of  the  Submarine  Cable  System,"  (author  not  an- 
nounced). "The  Relation  between  Vulcanizing  Time  and  the 
Quality  of  Final  Product  in  Rubber  Manufacture,"  by  Dr.  O.  de 
Vrics,  director  of  the  government  rubber  experimental  station  in 
the  Netherland  Indies.  "Practical  Use  of  Artificial  .Accelerators 
for  Rubber  Vulcanization,"  by  A.  Brzesowsky,  chemical  en- 
gineer of  the  Netherland  Indies  rubber  factory,  Bandoeng. 

There  will  be  papers  also  by  Dr.  P.  van  Leersum,  formerly 
director  of  the  government  rubber  plantations,  and  L.  A.  van 
Ryn,  general  manager  of  the  Netherland  Indies  rubber  factory. 

Following  this  congress,  an  industrial  fair  will  be  held  at  Ban- 
doeng, where  manufacturers  of  tools,  machinery,  bicycles,  motor 
cars,  and  domestic  goods  of  all  kinds,  may  exhibit  their  products. 

.Arrangements  will  be  made  for  trips  in  Java,  so  that  those  at- 
tending the  congress  may  visit  important  engineering  works,  and 
the  places  of  interest  of  the  island,  like  Buitenzorg,  with  its  fa- 
mous botanical  gardens  and  museum,  a  rubber  estate  at  Band- 
jar,  and  the  rubber  factories  at  Bandoeng. 


The  Societe  Generale  des  EtabUssemenis  Bergougnan  whose 
.American  branch  is  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corp.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  holding  the  annual  convention  of  department 
heads  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  France.  The  company  has  manu- 
facturing plants  in  France,  Italy,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
plantations  in  Indo-China  and  branches  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  North,  Central  and  South  Africa,  South  .-\frica,  South 
.America,  Canada,  Mexico,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China, 
Japan,  .Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 
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Recent    Patents    Relating  to  Rubber. 


N 


Alberta,  Canada 
.327,251.  Puncture 
1,327,408.     Brassiere   with   elastic 


s.      H.    .Stiiicmctts.    Calgary, 
F.  Ovcrmyer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


1,327,428. 
1,327,503. 


zone.      M.   W.    Schloss,   as- 
,.s..v,.   ,„  Treo  Co..  Inc.— both  of  New  York  City. 
Adjustable   shower-spray   device.      G.   H.   Gregory,   East   Orange, 

Reinforced  pneumatic   tire.     \V.   I.   Varner,  Athens,   Ga. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  13,  1920. 
Vaginal   douche      C.    W.    De   Long,   Gainesville,   Fla. 
Resilient  tire   cushion    consisf.ng   of   a   rope  like   core   of   twisted 
strands,  each  strand  composed  of  twisted  plaits,  and  each  plait 
consisting  of  plaited  flat  strips  of  waste  rubber,     t.  McDowell, 
Atlanta.    Ga. 
Fountain  pen.     B.   S.   Pa-  ,  ,'  ''"v     v 

Rubber  tooth-brush.      \\  '"'•   7'    \-.         , 

Tire    filled    with    conceni:  .^^  .ind    tubinc    having 

laking 


,327,912.     Tire    tread    for 


1,328,054. 
1,325,154. 
1,328,215. 


1,328,605. 

1,328,632. 
1,328,731. 
:  ,328,757. 
1,328,779. 
1,328,801. 


.329,215. 
.329.289. 
.329,310. 


^Mmioi    of  one-half  to  O.    Q. 
II. 
Draftsman's   fountain    ruling-pen.      E.    R.    Morcland.    CarroUton, 

Reinforced   pneumatic  tire.     H.   Nicholson     Chicago,   111. 

Cushion   heel.     J.    Jackcrson.   Brooklyn,  ^     Y 

Fountain  pen   with   lever-filler.      De   W.    C.    Van   Valer,   assignor 

of  one-half  to  H.  W.  Geyer— both  of  New   York  City. 
ISSUED  JANUARY  20,   1920. 
Bread-board  with  rubber  feet.     L.  W    Serrell,  New  York  Cil:y. 
Shaped   >;anitarv  belt.     .'\.   T.  Van   Alstyn.   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 
Machine    for    embossing    without    dies    having     rubber     carrier 

apron       F     W.    \'irkus.    La    Grange,    111.,    assignor   to    Wood, 

Nathnn    &    Virkus    Co..    New    York    City. 
Resilient   heel   or  heel-lift.      R.   I.   Hill,  assignor,  by   direct  and 
^,      *T-„   Ti..,.i —  ^Q — both  or  Elyria, 


Demo 


split  rim  for  tires.     I.  H.  Wagenhorst,   Akron,  C 
.-iss'^nor  to  The   B.   F.  Goodrich   Co.,  New  York   City. 
Spring' tire.     F.   W     Kremer,   Rutherford,   N.   J. 
Dctnounta'-le   rim    for   tires.      C.    C.    Harbridge.    Detroit,    Mich. 
Rubber  overshoe   for  tires.     B.  J.   Mullikin.   New   York  City. 
Cushion   wheel.      G.    R.    Barker,   Chicago.   111. 
Dust-cap  for  tire  valves.     J.   A.   Bowden,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
ISSUED  JANUARY   27,    1920. 


York  City. 


F.  L< 


Dust-cap  valve  for  tires.     H.  G.  Slater.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.         . 

Valve-cap  for  tires.     E.  E.  Holt,  assignor  to  Holt  Auto  Devic 

Co.— both    of    Chicago.    111. 


Re 


P.   Powell, 
nflated    golf-balj   and    p" 


Cushion-tire.      C.   S.  W< 

Rubber  bumper    for   clo 

Ohio,  assignor  to  Thi 


195,936. 
195,978. 
196,156. 

196,200. 


196,481. 

196,485. 
196,500. 
196,503. 
196.517. 
196.533. 
196.561. 
196,582. 


lo  J.  Rosenfield— both 

leck,    Iowa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
lure.      F.    T.   Roberts, 
tveland,  Ohio. 


Pneumatic  tire  casine.      I  '      I'         \>  ■  inia,  Kansas,  U.   S.   A. 
Soft  rubber  eye  wiper.     >  '  \ork  City,  U.   S.  A. 

Pneumati-  tire.     1.  Grt  i  ■  i     '    n  Maryland.  U.   S.  A. 

Tire  armor  with  rubbei   li.  !        \.    I      I- niungs,  Owensboro,  Ky., 

Demountable  rim  for  tirfs.  The  Parker  Collapsible  Rim  Corp., 
Ill  assignee  of  L.  P.  Woodbury,  Berkeley.  California— bot.i 
in   U.   S.   A. 

ISSUED  JANUARY  13,   1920. 

Armored  pneumatic  tire.  A.  L.  Fry,  Lisco,  and  F.  C.  Nagel, 
Ulysses,  both  in  Nebraska.  U.  S.  A. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  removable  tread.     S.  R.  Campbell,  Toronto, 

Resilient  wheel  with  pneumatic  hub.  The  Gudgell's  Rubber 
Hub  Co.,   assignee  of   L.   Gudgell,   both   of  Rock  Island,  111., 

Demountable   rim    for    tires.      C.    Hauptman,    assignee    of    C.    A. 
Tripp,   both  of  Mojave.   Calif..   U.    S.   A. 
ISSUED  JANUARY  20,    1920, 

Clincher  rim  for  tire  blocks.  P.  J.  Hamill,  Jerome,  Pa., 
U.   S.   A. 

Valves  for  tires.     H.   A.  Wood.    Kingston,  Ont. 

Spring  tire.  S.  Woodall.  nee  Switzer,  administratrix,  Win- 
chester,   111..   U.    S.    A. 

Blow-out    patch    of    rubber-coated    wire    fabric.       L.    P.    Clark, 
Fanwood,    assignor    of    a   half    interest   to    A.    L.    Stebor,    Jr., 
Plainfield— both   in   New  Jersey,    U.   S.   A. 
ISSUED   JANUARY  27.    1920. 

Resilient  tire.  A.  I,  Ostber<T  and  A.  Kenny,  Richmond,  near 
Melbourne,    Victoria.    Australia. 

Resilient  tire.      F.  E.  Allen,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  U.   S.   A. 

Tire  inner  tube  protector.     H.   S.   Blynt.  Yale.  Okla.,  U.   S.  A. 

Spring  tire.      C.  H.   Braden.  Los  Aneeles.  Calif.,  U.   S.   A. 

Life  preserver.     D.  Del  Re,  Iron  River,  Mich..  U.   S.  A. 

Tire.      M.    C.    Frank.    Piedmont.    Calif..    U.    S.   A. 

Bicvclc  rim.     A.   C.   Bailey,  Vancouver,  Wash..  U.   S.   A. 

Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.     T.  F.  Robinson,  Los  -Angeles,  Calif., 


U.   S.   A. 


196,640.     Face   veii    with    clastic 
iiolh    in"New    V'ork 


m  der  Linde,  Toronto,  Ont. 

edge.     The   Bonnie-B   Co.,    Inc., 
f   I.    Silverberg,    I"ar   Rockaway — 


134,668. 
134,671. 
134,743. 
134,748. 

134,983. 
135,071, 
135,129. 

135,133. 

135,337. 
135,417. 

135.494. 
13.5,495. 


135,708. 

135,741. 
135,742. 
135,756. 
135,798. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
ISSUED  JANUARY,  7,  1920. 
with    fabrii 


elastic    cords.       M.      H. 

Wheel  tires,  composed  of 
of  rubber  covered  vilh 
Avenue   Road,   Itchcni, 

A    revoluble    holder    tn    ;it 


•ing  parts  ot 
ton  feoad.  Fie 
Ic     rims     for     ti 


Balloon     Trainii 


itli    to    heels    for    holding    renewable 
r.      J.    Smith,    Bclle-Vue    Bungalow. 

j.    Milne,    Allermuir,    Braid    Road, 


ISSUED   JANUARY   14,    1920. 

Fountain  tooth  brush.     J.  A.  Hunt_er,_21   Church. H 


Athletic   boot 

Rutland    street.    Leicest 
Endless    driving    belt    for 


Belfast. 

nd  N.  Jonassen,  Whakatane,  N.  Z. 

th   shock-absorbing   rubber   pad.     J.   J.    llartopp. 


diess    driving    belt    tor    automobile    fans.      C.    C. 
South    Broadway,    Denver,    Colo.,   U.    S.   A. 
ISSUED  JANUARY  21,    1920. 


Parachutes    with 
damage  to  fabii 
Doncasler,    Yor 

Rubber   soles   provided 


Road,  Wheatle 


Brandlesliol 
Upper  Bedford  PI 
ISSUED   JANUARY   28,    1920 


nZn 


1916 
Chi 


Lake 
ngo.  111.,  U. 


ire.      Prote.x    Manufacturing   Co., 
snee   of   A.    E.    Pollock— both   of 


Protex    Manufact 


Pressure    gage    for    pneuraat 

1916  West  Lake  street.  Chicago,  IJl.,  assign 
nichsen.  Milwaukee,  Wis.— both  in  U.  S, 
accepted.) 

Sponge    rubber    air    cushion    for    covering    ai 
preve        '  ' 


135,1 


in    for    covering    airplane    or    vehicle 

r    to    occupants    by    collision.      A.    H. 

87  Cornwall' .street,  and  H.  Round,  141   Great  Charles 

street,  both  in  Birmingham,  and  R.  H.  Davis,  187  Westminster 

Bridge  Road,  London 
Stiffener    for   rubber    boot  and   shoe   soles,   impregnated    with   or 

carrying    phenolic    condensation    cementing    material    or    bake- 

lite.'    (See  also  British   patent  No.    135,806.) 
Rubber   Jeel   with   tubular  flanged  sockets  embedded   therein    for 

insertion  of  nails  for  attachment.     G.  H.   Hickson,   Rosedene. 

Austin   avenue,    Stockton-on-Tees. 
Pressure   gage    for   pneumatic   tire.      H.   M.    Schwab,    827    West 

Main   street,   Louisville,   Kentucky,  U.   S.   A. 
Infiation    valve    for    footballs.      A.    Raycraft,    10    Ferry    Lane, 

Wouldham.   near   F     ' 
Tire    valve    arranged 

41     Bedford     Square.    Londo 
Demountable  rim    for  tires.      L.   Johnson 

King   Henry's  Walk,   London. 
Reinforced  rubber  shoe  sole.     (Reference  is  also  made  to  British 

patent    No.    135.555.)      H.    C.    Egerton,    31    Hampton    Place. 

Ridgewood,   and   H.   L.   Duncan,   Mahwah — both  in   New  Jer- 
sey,  U.   S.   A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

assignee    of   I.    B.    Atkins,    366    North   Arlington  .street — both 

of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 


ely  to   wheel.     F.   W.   Lanchester. 
nd  J.  T.   Roberts,   12 


495,279. 
495,309. 


495,615. 

496,743. 

496,849. 

496,850. 

495,868. 
496,076. 

495,979. 
496,134. 
496,278. 

496,369. 

496,512. 
496,605. 
496,684. 
497,327. 
497,391. 


29,    1919.) 
1916.) 


Resilii 


Tire  Co.,  M.  v.,  J.  M.,  ai 
(February  6,  1919.)  Rim  for 
(October  2,   1917.)      Pneumati 

especially  of  airplanes.  C 
(February    6.    1919.)      Rubbei 


:r.      Joseph    Ameil    and    Mau: 
wheels   for   automobiles.     J. 

in   rubber   tires.      Estes   Air 

E.   S.   Amonett. 
ire.     B.  F.  C.  Haanel. 
tubes  for  wheels  of  vehicles 


R.    Catii 


trimming   for   soles  of   footwear 

for    pneumatic    tire.      A.    Schrader's 

solid   rubber  tires.       The 

solid   rubber   tires.       The 


(March    S,    1919.) 

Sons,    Inc. 
(March    11,    1919.)      Improvements 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,   Limited. 
(March    11,    1919.)      Improvements 

Dunlop    Rubber    Co..    Limited. 
(Februarv   18,    1919.)      Sterihzing  nipple.      C.    Quillemin. 
(January    2,    1918.)      Captive   balloon   of   great   height   with 
vision   for  elastic  automatic  change  of  .shape.     L.   Avorio. 
rv   30.    1919.)      Chewing  gum.     S.   W.   Cramer. 
Aer    6.    1918.)       Resilient   tire.      F.    Andersen. 

N'ew    material    for   insulating   electricity 

aking  it.     G.   Lebeau. 

,)      Improvement    in     rubber     stamps. 


[^No 
(March    5, 

(February 


(March  31,   1916.) 
(February  5.   1919.1 
(March  7,  1919.)     I 
(Match    19,    1919.) 
Valve  for  pneumati 


Valv 


pne 


A.  Gibouret. 
O.  Vannay. 
.     H.  N.  Wayne. 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  361.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  364. 
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GERMANY. 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF    APPLICATION. 
J18.0U!.     ilune   9,    1916.)      Rtsilient    tire.      Siemens   &   Halske,    Sicii 

sudt,  near   Berlin. 
318,715.     (January   20,    1918.)      Rubber    pneumatic   tires   for    motor 

Albert  Witzel,  Ludwigburg. 
319,315.     (Julv  13,  1918.)     Elastic  tire  for  vehicle  wheels.     Carl  Haubold, 


Che 


TRADE    MARKS. 


N' 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

106,212.  Representation  of  an  inverted  T-square  with  rnundi-d 
ends  and  corner — rubber  and  composition  soles  and  heels. 
The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

111.500.  The  words  Crava-Dust.\- raincoats  of  rubberized  and  other 
waterproofed    material.      James   Harbert,    Poison,    Mont. 

114.966.  Representation  of  Maltese  cross  enclosing  two  concentric  cir- 
cles banded  horizontally  across  the  front — asbestos  and 
rubber  clothing,  gloves,  mittens,  leggins,  etc.,  for  firemen. 
-American-La  France  Fire  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

116,2:3.  The  word  KLE.-izo— druggists'  rubber  goods.  United  Drug  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

118.653.  The  word  Cardinal  and  a  representation  of  a  cardinal  bird 
sitting  on  a  tree-limb,  the  bird  being  red  with  a  black  por- 
tion near  the  eyes,  and  the  limb  blue — inner  tubes.  Spencer 
Carroll   Co.,   Dallas,   Tex. 

118.755.  The  word  E1.AST0 — girdles,  hip-reducers,  corsets,  and  other  re- 
ducing  garments.      The    Elastowear    Manufacturing   Co-,    Cin- 


Repn 


The  u^ 


hearing  the  initial    G   and   the   words, 

rs  of  leather,  cloth,  rubber,  or  a  com- 
of    these    materials,    etc.      Medora 


.\Ia 


elastic  belts. 


1 18.978. 
119.071. 


119,205. 
119.711. 


.lL:     suspenders,  garter; 
-       -      .-        'ry  Good?  Co..  St.  Loui;.,   

Representation  of  a  goat  climbing  a  mountain — composition 
soles  and  heels  for  boots  and  shoes.  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  words  Mountain  Goat — composition  soles  and  heels  for 
boots  and  shoes.      -Armstrong  Cork   Co.,    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Representation  of  a  roller  passing  through  the  D  and  A  of 
the  word  Ideal — rollers  for  printing  presses,  typewriters, 
paper,  textile,  and  metal  coating,  inking  and  coloring  ma- 
chines; proofing  in  printing  and  lithographing,  etc.  Ideal 
Roller  Co.,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

The  word  Omo.  having  a  pair  of  wings  outspread  from  the 
top  points  of  the  M — sanitary  belts  and  aprons  and  surgical 
gum  tissue.    The  Omo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  word  Omo — sanitary  belts  and  aprons  and  surgical  gum 
tissue.     The  Omo  Manufacturing  Co.,   Middletown,   Conn. 

The  words  Pied  Piper— children's  shoes  of  leather,  rubber, 
fabric,   and  combinations   of   such   materials.      Marathon    Shoe 


Co.,  Wj 

The    words    Bic 

The  words  Na 
land  Plumm< 

Representation 
and   bea 


ng   the    tigurt 

adjusting    the    fastenin 

Hold    Slbetv    Gabter- 

Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  5 

Rcpri 


Nine — boots   and    shoes    of    rubber,    canvas 
Converse   Rubber   Shoe.   Co.,   Maiden,   Ma 
UBE   Tread — insole   with    rubber  pad.      A.    I 
,   Chicago,  111. 
jf    a    label    edged    with    a    pad-locked    link-c 


ompanied  by  t 
supporter.  Ely 
d  New  'fork  Ci 


colossal  garter, 
words  Sure 
Walker    Dry 


Co., 


T.  ' 
:  Products — 
rubber  goods. 


T. 

bber   and 
roats   and 


\-a^nde?hilt   Co.,    I 

21,605.     The    word    Uskide — shoe    soles   made   at   present   of   1 
fiber.      Revere   Rubber   Co.,    Providence,    R.    I. 

21,748.     The   words   On-^-in-All   "is    the   rain"— waterproof 
slickers.     James  T.   Caradine,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

21,949.  The  word  Usco — dental  dam,  surgeons'  rubber  gloves,  seam- 
less nipples  and  nipples  for  use  in  nursing  sheep.  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  New  York 
City. 

22  023.  Representation  of  label  bearing  bust  of  athlete  beneath  the 
word  Polson — rubber  tires,  tubes,  patches,  boots,  flaps,  treads, 
pads,  valve  bases,  reliners  and  rubber  belting.  The  Poison 
Rubber    Co.,    Cleveland,    O. 

22,156.  Representation  of  a  bear  and  the  words  Baer  Trade  Mark— 
collapsible  tire  rim.  Bacr  Collapsible  Rim  Corp.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,   Calif. 

22,302.     Representation    of    a    seal    bearing    the    figure    of    a   hobby-horse 
in  silhouette  and  the  word  Hob — baby  pants,  rubber  diapers, 
etc.     Hob  Manufacturing  Co..   New  York  City. 
The  word  Jax— rubber   heels   and   soles.     Double   Suction   Rub- 
ber Heel   &   Sole   Co.,    Baltimore,   Md. 
The  words — The  Blue  Ridge  Shoe— boots  and  shoes  of  rubber 
and  fabric,  etc.     Griggs-Paxton  Shoe  Co.,   Inc.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
The  word  Diamond  over  a  black  diamond — billiard  and  pocket- 
billiard   balls.      The    Bri :.i.  d.h..  ,-.i,_..j__    r-.      >.»:,_:.... 

ton,   Del.,  and  Chicago, 
Representation     of     a     rul 
Wedge 


122,826. 
122,889. 
123,201. 

123,330, 


nck-Balke-Collender   Co.,    Wiln 


heel     bearing     the     words     Twin 
jbber    heels.      Barva    Heel    &    Tire    Factory,    Inc., 
Fort   Wayne,  Ind. 
The    word    Flexyde- imitation    leather.      The    Marathon    Tire    & 
Rubber    Co.,    Cuyahoga    Falls,    O. 
WITHDRA-WALS. 
The   word  Climax — rubber  footwear,   etc.     Apsley   Rubber   Co., 
Hudson.    .Mass.       (.Application    serial    No.     120,734    published 
in   The   India   Rubber   World,   December    1,    1919.) 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

The  word  Knickerbocker — rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  except 
Loots  and  shoes.  \'an  der  Linde  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,    Ont. 

The  word  Challenge — rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  except  1  iihber 
footwear,  golf  balls  and  hockey  balls.  Van  der  Linde  Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Limited,    Toronto,    Ont. 


word  .-XcRippA — goc 
■rcha.  J.  G.  Ingrar 
Works,   Felstead 


The 


Eng. 


nutacturcd  ot  rubhcr  and  gutta 
on.  Limited,  London  India  Rub- 
Hackney   Wick,   London,   N.    E., 


The 


ranged  on  a  central  line  or  band 
with  relatively  short  transverse  lines  or  bands  uniformly 
spaced  and  of  the  same  length — .-Vutomobile  tires  and  tire 
cases.     F.   E.   Partridge  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guclph,  Ont. 

The  words  Waterproof,  2  in  1  Coat— all  kinds  of  waterproof 
clothinE.  The  Montreal  Waterproof  &  Clothing  Co., 
Limited.    Montreal,    Que. 

A  red  di.sk— fountain  pens.  The  Evans  Dollar  Pen  Co.,  Water- 
loo, O.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  word  Palatine — rubber  heels  and  solid  and  pneumatic 
tires.  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Golden 
Hill   Works.   Leyland.    Lancashire,    Eng. 

The  word  Diamond  and  the  representation  of  a  diamond — 
billiard  and  pocket-billiard  balls.  The  Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender   Co.,   Chicago,   111..   U.    S.   A. 

The  word  Maxotire — liners  or  inside  tires  for  pneumatic  tires. 
K.   &   W.    Rubber   Co..   Delaware.   O.,    U.   S.    A. 

The  word  Resilia— garment  supporters.  The  Resilia  Manu- 
facturing Co.,   Cambridge,   Mass.,   U.   S.   A. 

Representation  of  a  winged  foot  between  the  two  syllables  of 
the  word  Goodvear — rubber  or  composition  heels.  The  Good- 
year Tire  S:   Rubber  Co.   of  Canada,   Limited,   Toronto.   Ont. 

The  word  Ferfecobd— pneumatic  tires.  Perfection  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Madison,  la.,   U.  S.  A. 

The  word  Oxikonv— dry  colors  for  painters.  E.  M.  &  F. 
Waldo,   New  York   City. 

The    word    B.^sofoe — chemical    used    as    a    base    for    naint    and 
E.-JM.    &    F.    Waldo,    New    York   City.    ' 

,ith    the   figure   of  an   elf  holding 
ng  gum,   etc.     Wm.    Wrigley,  Jr., 


3S.'<.521. 
391.031. 
391,052. 
392.S73. 


394,927. 
394,977. 


395,425. 
395,462. 


395,463. 
396.178. 


The   words   Wrigle 


Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
Representation   of  a   girl": 

&WEET    S.XTEEN-Chewi 

Limited,   Toronto.  Ont. 


Ont. 
head 


The  word  Cup — goods,  e 

and   gutta  percha.     G. 

Road.    Ealing.   County   of   Middle 
The  words  Star  Hand  Made  Extb 

lion    of   a    star — tires,    tubes,    pati 

Young.    Toronto,    Ont. 


nd   the   words 


T-    S. 


;.6S0.     Elliptic-shaped    d. 


ttlnch  appear  the  words  FiSH 
'low  er's — waterproof  clothing 
1.  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont. 
words  Canadian  Fabrikoid, 
il  and  final  letters  of  the  latter  word  being  larger 
remaining  ones — artificial  leather  and  leather  sub- 
Canadian    Fabrikoid,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM- 


-balata  machin 


Yorl 


The  word  RoPaCo — asbestos  goods,  packing,  sheeting,  and  belt 
compositions.  Ropaco  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  Wardleworth 
Mill,    Yorkshire    street,    Rochdale,    Lancashire. 

Representation  of  a  lion  rampant — goods  manufactured  from 
rubber  and  gutta  percha,  not  included  in  classes  other  than 
No.  40,  namely:  elastic  cords  and  braids,  and  gusset,  garter, 
frilled,  plain,  pocket-book,  and  other  webs.  Luke  Turner  & 
Co..  Deacon  street  Works,  Deacon  street,  and  Grange  Lane, 
Leicester. 

Representation  of  a  vise  below  the  word  Holdtite— friction 
tape  of  fabric  treated  with  insulating  medium.  United  States 
Rubber  Export  Co.,  Limited,  1790  Broadway.  New  York 
City,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Haseltine,  Lake  &  Co..  28  South- 
ampton  Buildings,  London,  W.   C.   2.) 

Representation  of  a  tire  bearing  the  word  Norw.»lk  and  having 
within  it  a  conventionalized  letter  N- — tires,  casings  and 
inner  tubes.  The  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Belden  Hill 
avenue,  Wininpark,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A.  (Care 
of  Heron  Rogers  and  Dehn,  Bridge  House,  181  Queen  Vic- 
toria  street,    London,    E.C.4. 

The  word  'Usco'  within  single  quotation  marks — boots,  shoes, 
,-ind  slippers.  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Haseltine,  Lake  &  Co., 
28    Southampton    Buildings.    London,    W.C.2.) 

Representation  of  a  mechanical  device  operated  by  ratchets — 
goods  manufactured  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha.  Herbert 
Whitworth,  Limited,  Whitworth  House.  115  Princess  street, 
Manchester. 

Representation  of  a  serpent  bearing  the  word  Serpentine — 
rubber  soles  for  footwear.  George  Metcalfe,  Woodthorpe, 
rhrupp,  near  Stroud.  Gloucestershire. 

The  word  Cobena — goods  manufactured  from  rujaber  and  gutta 
percha.  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Baxen- 
dalc   &   Co.,   Limited,   41    Miller   street,   Manchester. 

The  word  CoNDENsiTE^phenol  methylene  compounds.  Con- 
densite  Co.  of  America,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  (Care 
of  White.  Langner,  Stevens  S:  Parry,  88-90  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.2.) 

The  word  Ace — raincoats.  Louis  Bodansky  &  Sons,  Limited, 
6  Wade   street,   Leeds. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  a  conventionalized  scene  of 
a  battleship  in  a  rain-storm  at  sea  and  the  words  Eautits 
and  Weatherproof — waterproof  garments.  William  Merrick, 
"Glenfaba,"    Campbell    Road,    Worsley    Road,    Swinton,   Man- 

The  word  Tubneau — waterproof  garments.  William  Merrick, 
"Glenfaba,"    Campbell    Road,    Worsley    Road,    Swinton,    Man- 

Thc    word    Beldamite— all    goods    included    in    Class    No.    47. 
The  Beldam  Packing  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,   29  Gracechurch 
•treet,   London,   E.   C.   3. 
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THE   LITHOPONE 
FDR  ROBBER  MAKERS 

lliis  Dependable 

Zinc  Sulphide 

Pigment 


is  flnffv  and   bulky.     Produces  a 
Jenx;    compDiiml    of    low    specific 


U  (irehoiise  Storks 
at  rourrnicnt  f><)iiil> 


E  J.du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Calnc. 

Sdles DeptUi]xovone,Dry  Colors  and  Piglnents Division 
WILMINGTORDEJLAWARE 


ilo  Bnil<ling 


"s  Fern,-  Roa.l  McCrmitk  BuiMinp  Harvey  Buil.l 

SAN   IliAM'ISCO  l.OS  ANGELV.S  SEATl'I.E 

L.  H.  Butcher  Company 
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The  London  View  of  the  1919  Crude  Rubber  Market. 
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SUPPLY   EQUALS    DEMAND. 

THE  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURE  of  1919  was  the  ciiormous  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  crude  rubber,  especially  since  June. 
The  prospects  are  that  both  will  be  kept  up  through  1920 
and  the  succeeding  years.  There  is  an  increased  call  not  for  tires 
alone  but  for  all  rubber  articles  as  well.  The  total  new  supply 
of  rubber  of  all  kinds  for  1919  was  about  334,000  tons,  and  the 
.stocks  of  plantation  rubber  held  in  addition  are  large.  The  sup- 
ply of  Central  America  and  other  wild  rubbers  has  been  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  and  the  low  grades  are  very  hard  to  sell. 

THE   MARKET. 

The  knowledge  of  the  large  supplies  of  plantation  rubber  sent 
prices  down  to  a  certain  degree  so  that  in  June  the  price  of  stan- 
dard crepe  was  Is.  8d.  and  of  ribbed  smoked  sheets.  Is.  Id.  There 
were      large      sales,      and 
speculative   buying   helped 
to  keep  the  price  up  and 
the  year  closed  December 
31   with  quotations   of  2s. 
W/zd   for  both   line   crepe 
and   ribbed    smoked 
sheets. 

The  large  and  steady 
supply  of  eastern  planta- 
tion rubber  naturally  af- 
fects the  demand  for  all 
grades  of  Brazilian  rub- 
ber. The  price  for  hard 
fine  Para  was  2s.  7yi,d. 
at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  2s  7'Ad  on  De- 
cember 31,  though  it  rose 
and  fell  slightly  through- 
out the  year. 

The  prices  in  the  last 
three  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Hard  Para. 
2s.  yVid. 
..   2s.  7d. 
.     2s.  SVid. 


ACREAGE    OF  PLANTATION   BUBBEE. 

The  estimate  of  planted  areas  is  extremely  conservative,  noth- 
ing being  added  to  the  acreage  for  1918.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
plantations  in  India  and  Burma  have  increased ;  but  the  lands 
where  the  Castilloa  is  depended  upon,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
Central  and  South  America  have  not  progressed,  and  very  slight 
results  have  been  obtained  so  far  from  the  attempt  to  obtain  Ccara 
rubber  from  the  Manihot  trees  in  East  Africa.  The  figures  for 
plantation   rubber   therefore   stand : 

1917. 

Ceylon    acres      290,000 

Malaya,     Malacca 780,000 

Borneo     40,000 

Dutch    East    Indies 650,000 

India    and    Burma 50.000 

Former    German    Colonies 10,000 

Samoa,   East  and   West   Africa 

Totals 1,820,000 


London    Spot   Fluctu.xtions   of 
AND  Ribbed  Smoked 


Jelutong  is 
and  5s.  Ad. 
prices. 


worth   \s.  2d.  per  pound;  balata  4.?.  Ad.  for  sheets 
for     block,     while     gutta    percha     realizes     high 


The  shipments  of  South 
American  rubber  dimin- 
ished during  the  year. 
While  the  rubber  from 
Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Peru 
was  equal  in  quantity  to 
that  supplied  in  1918,  the 
amount  of  caucho  was 
consideiably  less.  The 
quantities  of  Ceara  and 
Manigoba  were  very 
small;  Bolivia  and  Matto 
Grosso,  Pernambuco  and 
Assare,  sent  much  less; 
Mollendo  and  Venezuela 
none.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can rubber  was  of  slight 
importance.  Mexico  sent 
almost  nothing,  Columbia, 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua 
very  little. 
The  imports  of  medium  Para  have  fallen  off;  for  certain 
grades  there  has  been  a  fair  demand,  but  soft,  weak  rubbers 
have  been  hard  to  sell.  The  following  table  shows  the  annual 
receipts  and  shipments  at  Para  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years: 

July  1  to  June  30. 


1918. 
300,000 
800,000 

50,000 
700,000 

55.000 
8,000 

1919. 
300.000 
800,000 

50,000 
700,000 

55.000 
8.000 

1.913,000 

1.913.000 

SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN    RUBBER. 

Fine   Hard   ParA.    F 
Sheet  During  1919. 


Crkpe 


PLANTATION  RUBBER. 

PEEPARATION  AND  PACKING. 

The  quality  of  the  rubber,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  satis- 
factory and  creditable  to  the  managers  of  the  plantations.  Some 
rubber  cured  by  the  Byrne  process  was  much  liked.  There  was 
some  criticism  of  the  packing.  The  close  press  packing  w'hich 
makes  a  case  hold  a  heavier  weight  of  rubber  is  not  pleasing  to 
the  European  market  and  is  said  to  lead  to  deterioration  of  the 
rubber.  Bales  are  also  objected  to.  The  packing  should  be 
carefully  done,  with  the  rubber  laid  as  flat  as  possible,  especially 
sheets,  which  should  not  be  folded  and  not  be  packed  too  tight. 
This  holds  particularly  for  the  lower  grades.  The  cases  should 
be  strong  and  planed ;   ISO  pounds  is  a  useful  size. 

The  rubber  estates  in  the  Far  East  are  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  year's  results.  "The  power  of  the  British  Empire 
and  its  vast  resources  were  never  more  manifest  and  convincing." 
The  Rubber  Growers'  Association  and  the  Rubber  Trade  Asso- 
ciation helped  the  trade  greatly  during  the  year. 


1917. 

tons     29.759 

9,591 

14,320 

Shipments  to  the  United   States 25,950 


1919. 
27,385 

6,800 
11,308 
27,250 


AFRICAN  RUBBER. 

The  quantity  of  African  rubber  on  the  market  has  fallen  off 
decidedly.  Good  qualities  of  the  West  Coast  varieties — Niger, 
Gold  Coast,  Accra,  Cameroons  and  Conakry— have  sold  well, 
but  imports  of  lump  have  fallen  off.  The  French  Congo  and 
Soudan  rubbers,  mostly  from  Senegal  via  Bordeaux  and  Havre, 
sold  well.  There  was  a  fair  supply  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
but  it  was  hard  to  sell,  except  a  few  good  qualities.  From  the 
East  Coast  there  was  little  rubber;  very  little  from  the  Man- 
ihot plantations  of  British  and  German  East  .A.frica,  hardly  any 
from  Abyssinia,  none  from  Nyassaland,  little  from  Madagascar 
and  scarcely  any  red  rubber  from  Zanzibar. 
EAST   INDIAN   RUBBER. 

The  lesser  Asiatic  districts,  Rangoon,  Assam  and  Penang,  sent 
small  quantities  to  England ;  Borneo,  very  little  wild  rubber  but 
more  Ilcvca.  The  supply  of  jelutong  was  small.  That  of  balata 
was  less  than  in  previous  years  though  the  demand  was  strong. 
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Good  qualities  of  gutta  percha  brought  high  prices.  Sumatra  and 
Java  produced  much  less  Rambong  rubber  and  much  of  the  large 
uulpiit  of  Hcrca  rubber  is  not  counted  in  the  British  figures. 

BRITISH   STOCKS. 

British  stocks  on  December  31  were  24,986  tons  of  which  770 
tons  were  Para  or  caucho  and  24,216  tons  were  plantation  rubber. 
British  imports  and  deliveries  of  all  sorts  for  the  year  were 
85,816  tons  imports  and  76,974  tons  deliveries ;  of  these  7,823  tons 
imported  and  7,387  tons  delivered  were  Para  and  caucho. 

THE   WORLD'S    PRODUCTION    AND    CONSUMPTION. 

Tlie  world's  production  of  crude  rubber  of  all  kinds  for  the 
year  1919  is  estimated  by  authorities  at  about  334,000  tons.  If 
J 0,000  tons  is  added  for  stocks  on  hand  and  rubber  afloat,  on 
January  1,  1920,  it  will  give  384,000  tons  as  the  world's  supply, 
the  greatest  amount  on  record.  The  demand  during  1919  was 
nearly  as  great. 


Brazil 
.\Catto   Grosso, 
Central    Ameri 
West   -Africa 
East    .Africa 


ESTIMATED   WORLDS    SUPPLY,    1919. 
-Malaya.   Ceylui     1  i,  I-    East    Indies. 


The  consumption  of  crude  rubber  of  all  varieties  and  grades, 
but  excluding  reclaimed  rubber,  is  estimated  as  follows  for  1919 : 


England 
Germany, 


Italy,    Spain,    Scan 
The  Unit.:d   States 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

26, Win 

24,000 

30,000 

1,000 

2,000 

10,000 

14,000 

20,000 

7,000 

2.000 

1,500 

5,500 

5,000 

7.000 

5,000 

7,500 

55.000 

187,000 

230,000 

19,300 

210,000 

298,000 

This  has  been  mostly  consumed.  Besides,  there  is  the  stock 
on  hand  in  England,  the  East  and  America,  say  70,000  tons  and 
16,000  tons  afloat.  This  is  admittedly  an  underestimate.  Leav- 
ing out  Russia  and  the  Central  Powers,  where  estimates  are 
mere  guesswork,  the  amount  consumed  by  every  country  in 
Europe  has  increased,  while  the  increase  for  the  United  States 
in  a  single  year  was  about  equal  to  the  total  normal  consumption 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  gives  the  export  of  rubber  from 
the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  monta  of  December  as  10,340  tons,  com- 
pared with  9,848  tons  in  November  and  7,085  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1918.  The  total  for  the  vear  1919  is,  therefore,  108,393  tons,  as 
against  78,225  tons  in  1918,  and  79.831  tons  in  1917.  A  better  idea  of 
the  enormous  strides  made  by  the  rubber  industry  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States — the  leading  producer  of  plantation  rubber — is  obtained  by  a  glance 
at  the  statistics  a  few  years  ago.  So  reccntlv  as  1909  the  total  export  for 
the  year  amounted  to  only  2,641  tons.  In  1912  it  had  risen  to  15,506  tons, 
and  in   1914  it  amounted  to  30,697  tons 

Details  are  appended  of  the  monthly  exports  for  the  past  throe  years: 
1917.  1918.  1919. 

.Tanuary     io«s     5,995  7,588  7,163 

February     7,250  6.820  10,809 

March.' 7,088  7,709  10,679 

April     5,955  7,428  7,664 

May 7,179  5,851  7.30S 

Tune    6.009  5,161  7,094 

July      5,798  5,706  8.640 

August     6,487  5,291  10,626 

September     7,C87  6.588  9.841 

October      7.079  5.901  8.381 

November    6,1SC  7,097  9.848 

December    7.724  7,085  10,340 

Totals     79,831  78.225  108,393 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  plantation  rubber  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the 
month  of  December  last  (according  to  an  official  report  from  Singapore) 
amounted  to  14,244  tons,  compared  with  13.426  tons  in  November  and 
4,839  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1918.  Transhipments  amounted 
to  1,853  tons  in  the  month  of  December.  For  the  past  year,  the  total 
exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  145,960  tons  as  against  62,376  tons  in  1918 
and  73,092  tons  in  1917.  Part  of  last  year's  total  was  made  up  of  rubber 
t!iat  had  accumulated  at  Eastern  ports  owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping:  but 
there  was.  undoubtedly,  a  larger  protiuction  of  rubber  on  the  Malayan 
estates,  following  upon  the  abolition  of  tlie  voluntary  restriction  of  output 
agreed  upon  by  the  principal  producing  companies.  The  above  figures  in- 
clude transhipments  of  rubber  from  various  places  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Borneo,  ,Tava,  .Sumatra  and  the  non- 
Federated  Malay  States,  as  well  as  rubber  actually  produced  in  the  Colony, 
but  do  not  include  rubber  exports  from  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Tran- 
shipments last  year  amounted  to    17,903  tons. 

Appended  are  details  of  the  monthly  exports  for  the  past  three  years: 
1917.  1918.  1919. 

January    Ions     3,562  4,302  14,404 

February     6,495  2,334  15,661 

March     8.299  8.858  20,908 

April     6.103  6,584  10,848 

May    6,282  13,587  15,845 

Tune     8.775  6.515  5,059 

July    7.351  1,978  7,818 

August     3,786  1,249  8,933 

September    5,679  6.209  10,476 

October    4,702  3,260  8,338 

November     5.555  2,661  13,426 

December    6,503  4,839  14.244 

Totals     73.092  62,376  145,960 

EXPORTS    FROM    PENANG    FOR    THE    YEAR    1919. 

To  ("ireat    Britain     fici'ls'         232.440 

Europe     

United    States    147,987 

Total 380,427 

'  One  picul   equals   133;^   pounds. 


Tancredo,  Porto  S:  C' 
T.   A.   Mendes  &  Co. 

Stow  ell  &  Co 

General  Rubber  Co.  o: 

J.    G.    Araujo 

Ohiiger  &   Co 

Adelbert   H.    .Alden, 

Iligson    &  'Fall'.!'.  '.'.'. 

B.  Levy  &  Co 

Semper   &   Co 

J.    Essabba    

J.  H.  Andresen.  Limi 
Amorim    Irmaos    .  .  .  . 

Simfronio  &   Co 

Chase  Import  &  Exp. 
Moraes,  Carneiro  &  ( 
Paulo,    Levy    &    Co .  . 

C.  Zencovich     

Francisco  Salles  Viei 
Ferreira  Costa  &  Co. 

In   transit,   Iquitos... 


(Compiled  by   Stowel!  &■  Co.,   Manaos, 


EXPORTS  OF   INDIA   RUBBER  FROM 

MANAOS 

DURING 

THE  YEAR  1919. 

NEW     YORK. 

EUROPE, 

Grand 

Totals, 

Fine. 

Medium 

C.iar-e 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

'      F  ne 

Medium. 

Coarse, 

Caucho, 

Totals. 

1.167,005 

216,845 

569.641 

600,207 

2,553.698 

1,106,885 

182,633 

34,581 

32,251 

1,356,350 

3,910,048 

184,930 

384,668 

635,095 

1.563,925 

1,335.894 

8.400 

1,344,294 

2.908,219 

739,751 

230,765 

234.616 

378,796 

1.583.928 

462,227 

53.582 

82,289 

479,387 

1,077.485 

2,661,413 

301,123 

352.499 

1.805.000 

493,980 

53.162 

29,997 

28,861 

606,000 

2,411,000 

30,960 

10,240 

41,200 

500,702 

40.617 

86,810 

131.078 

759,207 

806,407 

24,813 

72,790 

456,537 

456,537 

25,083 

28,401 

12,438 

80,745 

330,627 

1,820 

46 

22,648 

355.141 

435,886 

68,731 

155.407 

265,091 

170 

1,069 

16,484 

19,916 

199.971 

12.864 

11,280 

18,990 

243,105 

263.021 

1,990 

14,390 

82,584 

8.417 

25,335 

36,669 

153,005 

167,395 

5,170 

16,010 

954 

121,118 

1,760 

1.187 

3:666 

124,784 

6,241 

1,660 

50,000 

39.503 

.3,285 

2,945 

252 

45,985 

95,985 

109 

249 

12,107 

61.827 

3,267 

1,876 

1,509 

68,479 

80,586 

13.600 

4.320 

16,410 

1.380 

35.710 

12.960 

1,590 

450 

15,000 

50,710 

1,687 

4,136 

6,884 

51,454 

51,454 

10,394 

5,612 

50.267 

50,267 

1,681 

5.268 

i;266 

31,874 

"u.s'io 

'  ':.8'2b 

'  '4,326 

'l'0,9i5 

'3'l',77i 

31,874 
31,771 

24.849 

1,823 

1,564 

147 

28,383 

28,383 

26 

2,662 

10.458 

21.368 

1,050 

1,050 

22.418 

640 

15.470 

3.806 
909,122 

744 
1,699,403 

2,257,692 

22,416 
8.796,214 

7,040 
4,676.369 

366,067 

7,040 

29.456 

3,929,997 

290,818 

762,707 

6,095,961 

14,892,175 

224,048 

189.435 

1,866.038 

275,717 

136,461 

45,002 

249,768 

706,948 

2,572.986 

4.300.183 

1,991,489 

1.923.451 

2.447.127 

10.662,252 

4,952,086 

502,528 

335,820 

1,012,475 

6,802,909 

17,465,161 
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UNITED    STATES    IMPORTS    OF    PLANTATION    RUBBER    BY 
PORTS-I919. 

Totals. 


Francisco 

2.162 
5,256 

February   

1.188 

March    

7,612 

5,771 

A^'. ::;:::;; 

9,117 

5,254 

June      

July    

9C7 

474 

987 

August     

2,335 

384 

October    

54? 

329 

•Reports   from  Pacific   ports   for  tlie 
incomplete. 

(.Compiled  by   The  Rubber  Ajsociau 


60.252      132.018 
vember   and   December 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS- 

IMPOHTS. 


Crude  rubber: 

From   Straits  Settlements 

India    

pounds 

1918. 
2,235.585 
3,242,511 
3  550 

Totals     

Crude  rubber: 
To    United    Kingdom 

EXPOHTS. 
Po,n,ds 

5,481.646 

19,211,002 
16,250,126 
6,032,022 

Canada  and   Newfoundland 

France"     

576,505 

Holland 

303  819 

33,750 

2.294 

641.648 

Africa 

Totals     

43,476,643 

1  to  December  31 


.481,143 
!. 89  5. 764 
863.834 


•Thess   figures   include   cargoes    for   transhij 
parts  of  Australia,  and  dependencies. 

(Compiled  M'  Ihe  Ceylon   Chamber  of  Comn 
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PLANTATION   RUBBER   EXPORTS   FROM  JAVA. 


To  Netherlands     .  . 

England   

United    States 

Canada  

Singapore    

France  '^. .'.'.'.'.'. 


Othe 


Totals 


Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjong  Pri( 
Samaran"  . . 
Soerabaya  .  . 
Tjilatjap    ... 


eribo 


To  Netherlands 
England   .  .  . 

United  State 


Totals     

Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjong  Priok. 

Samarang 

Soerabaya  

Totals     


233.000 
24.000 
242,000 


510,000 
466,000 
2,223,000 
10.000 
522,000 
3,000 


332,000         1,693,000 

5,000  29.000 

319,000         1,874,000 


51,000 

656.000         3,733,000 


1919. 
620,000 
880,000 


306,000 
460,000 
16,000 

'94,666 

876.000 


Ended  October  31 


1919. 

2,074,000 

6,152,000 

15,633,000 

10,000 

4,695,000 

184,000 

245,000 

215.000 

159.000 


8.000       29,367,000 


7,839.000   15,008.000 

129,000     460,000 

6,668,000   12.746,000 


1,636,000   28,351,000 


1919. 

2,645.000 

7,033,000 

215.000 

16,542,000 

5,108,000 

183,000 

245.000 

169,000 


1,659,000 


5.510.000 

7,178,000 

707,000 

596.000 

94,000 


2.823,000   15,744,000   32,140,000 


491,000    1,359,000 

2,000      44.000 

289,000    1,414,000 


8,331,000  16,367,000 

132.000  504.000 

6,957,000  14.161.000 

/.uuu     7.000 

82,000    2.824,000   15,420,000  31.039,000 


o 


s.®@®©    ©©©© 
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[March  1,  1920. 


Review    of    the    Crude     Rubber     Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  M.^RKET  remained  steady  through  February, 
declining  gradually  to  the  close.  There  was  little  buying 
by  manufacturers,  but  good  trading  among  the  dealers. 
Plantation  rubber  continues  to  command  higher  prices  than  the 
Brazilian.  The  markets  in  London  and  Singapore  are  dull,  all 
trading  being  affected  by  the  uncertainty  in  exchange,  especially 
the  dealing  in  futures. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  be- 
ginning and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Plant.mions.  February  2,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  51  cents; 
futures,  April-June,  52  cents ;  July-December,  S3  cents ;  February 
25,  spot,  46-47  cents;  futures,  ."Kpril-June  Ayy^,  July-Dcceinber 
491/2  cents. 

February  2,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  51  cents;  futures,  April- 
June.  52  cents ;  July-December,  53  cents ;  February  25,  spot, 
46^-2  cents ;  futures,  April-June  47,  July-December  49-49^  cents. 

February  2,  No.   1  amber  crepe,  spot,  52  cents;   February  25, 

48  cents ;  futures,  July-December  49  cents. 

February  2,  clean  thin  brown  crepe,  spot,  48j/^  cents :  futures, 

49  cents ;   February  25,  spot,  45  cents ;   futures,  July-December 
47H@48  cents. 

February  2,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  and  futures,  42  cents ; 
February  25,  spot,  41  cents;  futures,  July-December  40-41  cents. 

South  American  Par.\s  and  Caucho.  February  2,  spot  prices  ; 
upriver  fine  45  cents,  islands  fine  44  cents,  upriver  coarse  34  cents, 
islands  coarse  23  cents,  Cameta  coarse  23  cents,  caucho  ball  34 
cents.  February  25,  upriver  fine  42J4  cents,  islands  fine  42  cents, 
upriver  coarse  Slyi  cents,  islands  coarse  20"/$  cents,  Cameta 
coarse  Ziyi  cents,  caucho  ball  32  cents. 

NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  inonth  ago  and  on  February  25,  the  current  date : 

Marcli  1,  Febru, 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—                      1919.  19: 

First    latex    crepe $0.56      (&  $0.52?/ 

Amber   crepe    No.    1 50     @  .52 

Amber   crepe    No.    2 49     (ffl  .51 

Amber   crepe   No.    3 48     @  .50 

Amber   crepe   No.    4 46     @  .48 

Brown     crepe,     thiclt     and 

thin    clean    47      (»  .48 

Brown  crepe,  thin   specify.         -45      @  .46 

Brown   crepe,    rolled 37      @  .42 

Smelted     sheet,     ribbed. 

standard    quality 55      @  .52 

Smoked     sheets,     plain, 

standard    quality 54     @  .51 

Unsmoked   slieet,    standard 

quality     54     @  .48 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 39     o  .37 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 37      (5)  .35 

EAST   INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe 36      (a>  .46 


SOUTH   AMERICAN— 


Febru; 

192 

$0.46 


:rap. 


PenanK  block 
PONTIANAK — 

Banjermassin     . . . 

PalcmbanK     

Pressed  block    . . . 

Sarawak    

SOUTH   AMERICAN— 


Upriver    mediun 

Upriver  weak, 
Islands,  fine  .. 
Islands,  mediuir 
Islands,  coarse 
Cameta.  coarse 
Madeira,    fine    . 


.2014® 

■  21 /.@ 

@ 


Peruvian 

Tapajos  t 

CAUCHO — 


Manicoba.    30%    guar 


1920. 
5  @ 
I      @ 


ManRabeira   thin  sheet. 
CENTRALS— 
Cori: 


alda 


Centr 

Central    scrap   and   strip... 

Central    wet    sheet 

Guayule,   20%    guarantee.. 
Guayule.  washed  and  dried 
AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,    prime 

Benguela.  extra  No.  1.  28% 
Benguela,  No.  2.  32J4%.. 
Congo  prime,  black  upper. 
Congo  prime,  red  upper... 
Kassai    black    


(a.30 
(8.24 

@ 


GUTTA    PEECHA- 


Red    .Macassar    

BALATA— 

lilock,     Ciudad    Bolivar. 

Colombia     

Panama    


she 


.84     @ 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

The  market  for  reclaimed  rubber  during  February  has  been 
active  in  all  the  standard  grades.  Production  is  practically  sold 
up  into  the  spring  months  by  the  leading  reclaiiners  who  are  not 
seeking  contracts  from  users  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  consumers  are  holding  back  on  the  present  market 
beyond  their  cominitments  for  May  in  anticipation  of  a  hoped 
for  change  of  prices  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  prices  on  all  standard  grades  remain  the  same  as  the 
quotations   for  January. 


s  s 

41      @ 

Trie 
Standard   reclaims: 
Floating 

NEW    YORK    aUOTATIONS. 

February  25,   1920. 
es  subject  to   change  without  n 

otice 

■  TO 

30     @$0.35 
35      @     .40 

23      @     .24^^ 
16     @     .16^ 
16     @     .17 
13      @     .14 

22      O      .25 

46;-^@.47 

Mechanical    

Red    

Shoe     

truck    . . . 

@ 

White    ......... 

COMPARATIVE   HIGH   AND  LOW  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 


PLANTATIONS: 

First    latex    crepe..,  $ 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed 
PARAS: 

Upriver,   fine    

Upriver,  coarse   .... 

Islands,  fine   

Islands,   coarse    .... 


|.55J^     $0.53J^@$0.51^ 


.35  @ 
A9'A@ 
.22J:J@ 


"Figured  only  to  February  25,    1920. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In    regard   to    the    financial   situation,    Albert     B.    Beers,    broker   in   crude 
Jbber    and    commercial    paper,    No.    68    William    street.    New    York    City, 


"During  February  there  ba: 
out-of-town  banks,  and  early 
for  the  best  rubber  names,  1 
6K  per  cent  and  7  per  cent  o 


ir  demand  for  paper,  mostly  from 
ith  rates  were  about  6'/,  per  cent 
end  of  the  month  buyers  wanted 
erything.     It  looks  as  tliough  rate* 


Iarch   I,  1920. 
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SINGAPORE  RUBBER  REPORT. 


GUTHRIE  &  CO.,   LIMITED,   SiiiKaporc.   t 

At  the  usual  weekly  auctions  held  ycslerd 
good  demand  for  all  grades.  witLi  the  exce]' 
smoked  sheet.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  at  up  to  $1 
two  lots  for  $1.12!^)  or  2  cents  better  than 
sheet  fetched  H.llyi   (three  lots  sold  at  $1.12) 

Last  week's  good  demand  for  the  lower  gra 
these  show  advances  of  from  3  to  3S4  cents. 

Out  of  871  tons  catalogd  616  tons  were  ofTci 
lots  of  off  qualitj;   ribbed  smoked   sheet   being 

The    following   is    the    course    of   values: 


Sheet,  fine    ribbed    smoked 108c 

Sheet,  good    ribbed   smoked 98 

Crepe,  tine    pale    iQS'A 

Crepe,  good    nale     101 

Crepe,  fine   brown    95'A 

Crepe,  good   brown   88 

Crepe,  dark    brown    80 

Crepe,  bark  brown    74yi 

•Quoted    in    Straits    Sctllcments    cur 
currency. 


n  of  off  qualities  ribbed 
(one  lot  sold  for  $1.13  and 
St  week.  Ribbed  smoked 
'  the  same  as  last  auction. 
5  of  crepe  continued,  and 


Sterling  Equivale 

per  Pound  in 

London. 


2/  854 
2/  6 

2/  9'/ 
2/  7V4 
2/  Sa 
2/  3ii 
2/   IH 


2/  9% 

2/  sa 

2/lOH 
2/  9<A 
2/  7li 
2/  574 
2/  4'A 


1/im      @      2/  2H 
$0,567    United    States 


BATAVIA  RUBBER  MARKET. 

HERM.ANS.    M.\RS.MAN    &    CO.,    Batavia    re|>ort    [November    I( 
cember   15,    1919]: 

At  the  opening  of  the  market,  the  tone  was  very  weak,  an( 
the  first  week  of  December  did  not  improve;  only  a  few  transactii 
made,   at  prices  ranging  between   1.31-1.42   guilders  for  fine  pale  c 


'ith 


and 


higher  quotation 
id  fine  pale  crepe 
sheets   were   sold 


AMSTERDAM  MARKET  REPORT. 

eport    [January 
very  hrm,  a  g( 


At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  fair  business  was  done  for 
during  the  present  year,  mostly  for  the  later  months,  at  f.  I.4( 
but    later    on    inquiry    was    mostly    confined    to    spot    parcels,    for 


obtained. 

On  Monday  busine 


igs    for    January    delii 


ery    good 
at  f.    1.42, 


little 


paid,   and   later   in    th 
IS   being   offered,  but 


During   the   last   days 
hand  the   most  pressing  needs  of  the 

On  February  10  277,200  kgs.  are  being  offered  in  the  next  inscri; 
of  which  about  58,000  kgs.  are  standard  smoked  sheets,  112,000  kgs. 
dard  crepe,  and  about   100,000  kgs.   lower  qualities. 


ANTWERP   RUBBER  MARKET. 


GRISER  &  CO.,  .\ntw 

There  have  been  no  S( 

was    firm    at    the    end    o 

dealers   here   are    wailinc 

hand   at  the   port  of   .Ant 

October.    14.00    franc 


Df  the  market 


firm 


Sales  are  of  little  importance,  i 
on  on  February  19.  The  stock  c 
It  886  tons.  The  closing  prices  fc 
ics  for  every  month  from  Februar 
13.85    francs    December.      The    tor 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS). 


Afri- 

Cen-     Guay-  Matto      for 

for 

1919                          tions.     Paras. 

trals.       ule.  Grosso.   1920. 

1919. 

January    ....tons     17,799     2,620 

821 

Ill         21,351 

7,235 

(Compiled   by    The  Rubber  A, 

!Sociat 

ion   of  America,  Inc.) 

CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 


PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Me 


Totals. 


Tanvary  28.     Hy  the  S.  S.  Mauco,  from  Para  and  Manaos. 

G.'.Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc....      19,992      19,992 

Poel  &  Kelly 105,938     '05,938 

Cowdrey  &  Co 13,500     13.500 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 1,960 1.960 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc 89.600      | 89,600 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn 112.000      112,000 

H.    A.    Astlett   &   Co 18.700     19,040     54,700     92,440 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc....        1,312      6,897       2,068     10,277 

Paul  Bertuch  12.625     11,055     30,938     54,618 

February  12.     Bv  the  S.   S.   Kcmbrandt,  at  New  York. 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 51.349     37,558     15.680  104,587 

January  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Euclid,  at  New  York. 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 33,600      112,000     145,600 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 73.100      27,430       1,580  102,110 

Paul  Bertuch    64,839     30,938      95,777 


February  13.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Newcastle,  at  New  York  " 

Poel  &  Kelly K77  «7n 

Thos,   A.  Desmond  &  Co M?no 

wii'i-'"  H- s'ii"  &  f-o :::;::  :;::;;  ^oi^ 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Rubber  fradiDgri; ■.■.;:■.:    ;'.:;::    ;;',;:;    •.;;::;    ■;;;;;    ; 176304 

I..   Littlejohn   &  Co.,   Inc "    131'aaA 

F.R.  Henderson* Co i::;:;  ::::;.  zs^Sl 

Raw    Products    Co 32  928 

.•\doIph  Hirsch  &  Co u-gg! 

A.   C  Fox  &  Co ;    22nVn 

Edward   Maurer  Co.,  Inc ...                          ' gngs? 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc .:..      1 1.: ! !  ISMM 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Karimoen,  at  New  York 
United    Malaysian    Rubber 

Co.,  Limited    1,210  '1,210 

•Details    not    available. 

PLANTATIOMS, 

(Figured  180  founds  to  the  bale,  or  case.) 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:                         to:  I'ounds.       Totals. 

January  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Fhior  Spar,  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Colombo              New  York  378.560 

Hadden    &    Co Colombo              New  York  4,000         382,560 

January  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Rotterdam          New  York  132.160 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Rotterdam          New  York  288,177        420,337 

January  28.     By  the  S.  S.   yistalia,  at  New  York. 

Arthur  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd.  London                New  York  30.420 

L.    Sutro   &   Co London               New  York  135.000 

Meye    r&    Brown.    Inc...  London                New  York  112,000 

Various     London                New  York  989,780     1,267.200 

January  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Mauretania.  at  New  York. 

Various    Southampton     New  York  5,940            5,940 

January  30.     Bv  the  S.  S.   Valdura,  at  New  York. 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  London                New  York  11,200           11.200 

FEERfARv   1.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Mohno.  at  New  York. 
Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co.. 

Inc Liverpool           New  York  35,280 

Various     Liverpool            New  York  7,020          42,300 

February  2.     By  tlie  S.   S.  Svdic,  at  New  York. 

L.    Littlejohn   &   Co..    Inc.  Colombo              New  York  80,640 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc Colombo              New  York  186,660 

Weise   &   Co Colombo              New  York  21,780 

C.    C.   Trevanion   &   Co..  Colombo              New  York  123,300 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co Colombo             New  York  33,480 

H.    Ickleheimer Colombo             New  York  55,080 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Colombo              New  York  235.200 

Various     Colombo              New  York  909.900     1,646,040 

February  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Arabia  Maru.  at  Seattle. 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore           Akron  845.100 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &   Co., 

Inc Singapore           New  York  435,600 

F.   R.   Hcmlcrson  &  Co..  Singapore           Seattle  25.020 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore           New  York  14,940 

Aldens'    Sucressors.    Inc.  Singapore          New  York  50,940     1,371,680 

Feukuary   2      By  the  S.  S.  Metlmen,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore           .Akron  86,400 

L.  Littleiobn  &  Co..  Inc. .  P.  Swettenham.New  York  28.800 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore           Akron  504,000 

F.  R.  Henderson  Si  Co..  Singapore           New  York  6,320 

General    Rubber   Co Singapore  New  York       1,493,820 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore           New  York  112,000     2,231,340 

February  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Me.'-ico  Marti,  at  Seattle,  via  Yokohama. 

Fred    Stern    &  Co Singapore           New  York  28,800 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Singapore           New  York  33,600 

Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore           Akron  587,320 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Ltd Singapore           New  York  20,160 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore           Seattle  414.120 

Latham    &    Co Singapore           Seattle  237.600 

Vaiious     Singapore           Seattle  960     1,322,560 

February  2.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Minnckahda,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co London               New  York  135,180 

The    Goodyear    Tire    and 

Rubber    Co London               Akron  137,880 

Konig   Bros.    &   Co London               New  York  464.040 

Baring    Bros London                New  York  21.060 

Fred    Stern    &    Co London                New  York  380,340 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  London               New 'I'ork  58,680 

Various     London                New  York  339,380     1,535,560 

February  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Iri.<^hman.  at  New  York. 

The   B.   F.   Goodrich  Co.  London               Akron  422,820 

Fred   Stern  &   Co London               New  York  83,340 

Thornett    &    Fehr London               New  York  1,800 

General    Rubber    Co London               New  York  6.13,240 

Konig   Bros.    &   Co London               New  York  291,960 

R.    F.    Downing  &  Co...  London               New  York  169.740 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  London  Now  York       1,585,439 

Various London  New  York       1,049,221     4,237,560 

February   5.     By  the  S.  S.  Arabia  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Yokohama          New  York  56,560          56.560 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Eurvmcdon.  at  New  York. 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.  .  Singapore           New  York  89.600 

.Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore           New  York  30,078        119.678 
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10.950 


35,250 
7.950 
70.800 


18.360 
40,500 
53.100 
27,540 


962.560 
158.220 
28.800 


188,640 


Shipment  Sliippi-il 

FEaRi-.\Rv  y.     llv  the  S.  S.  Kimoiiski,  at  New  York. 

BarinR    Bros Liverpool  New  York 

Earle    Bros Liverpool  New  Y'ork 

Goldman,   Sachs  &  Co. . .  Liverpool  New  York 

Konin   Bros.   &   Co Liverpool  New    York 

Balfour.  Williamson  &  Co.  Liverpool  New  York 

Various    Liverpool  New  York 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Empress  of  Asia,  at  New  Y 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co. .  PenanR  Akron 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Cllv  of  Orah.  at  New  York 

Various    Colombo  New  Y'ork 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Jl/an<-nV.  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Singapore  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

W.    T.    Sargent   &    Sons.  Singapore  New  York 

Adolph   Hirsch   &  Co....  Singapore  New  York 

Everett  Ilcaney  &  Co.  .  .  .  Singapore  New  York 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Ire Singapore  New  York 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York 

Thornett  &   Fehr.   Inc..  Singapore  New  York 

American   Trading  Co...  Singapore  New  York 
A.    G.    De    Sherbinin    & 

Co Singapore  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Limited...  Singapore  New  York 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York          345.600 

Rubber       Importers'       & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  Y'ork           586.260 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown         216.000 

Williams  Shipping  Agency  Singapore  New  York          869,040 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York          278,460 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

Mever  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York 

Pell    &    Dumont.    Inc Singapore  New  York 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Thos.  A.   Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

FEBRU.4BY  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Monteagle.  at  New  Yoi 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Hongkong  New  York 

February  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Bel£ic.  at  New  York. 

Aldcns'     Successors.    Inc.  Liverpool  New  York 

Baring   Bros Liverpool  New  York 

February  13.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  New  Castle,  a 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co.  .  Singapore  New  York 

Fred   Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York 

Chas.    T.Wilson   Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York 
Pacific    Trading    Corp.    of 

America     Singapore  New  York 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Singapore  New  York             10,260 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  341,820 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore  New  Y'ork             86,760 

Rogers-Pyatt    Shellac   Co.  Singapore  New  York           158.400 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

Balfour,     Williamson     & 

Co Singapore  New  York            50,400 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc.    ...  Singapore  New  York             20,160 
United      States      Rubber 

Co Singapore  New  York          939.780 

Rubber       Importers'       & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York          468,180 

Smith   &  Schippers Singapore  New  York              3,600 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York          480.396 

Rubber     Trading    Co....  Singapore  New  York             85,500 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc      .  Singapore  New  York             22.400 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  Y'ork             72.180 

Thos.  A.   Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York          254,160 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron                  158.580 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York 

Boston      Insulated      Wire 

&    Cable    Co Singapore  Dorchestei 

American    Trading    Co..  Singapore  New  York 
A.     G.     De    Sherbinin     & 

Co .Singapore  New  York 

William   H.    Stiles  &   Co.  Singapore  New  York 

F.  Bossevain  &  Co .Singapore  New  York 

Goldman.   Sachs  &  Co...  Singapore  New  Y'ork 
X.     W.     Obalski    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York 

The  B.    F.    Goodrich   Co.  Singapore  Akron 
Swinehart    Tire    &    Rub- 
ber   Co Singapore  Akron 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  Singapore  New  York 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore  Watertowi 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...  Deli  New  York 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Deli  New  York 

Poel   &    Kelly Deli  New  York 

J.    T.    Tohnstone    &    Co.. 

Inc Deli  New  York 

American   Metal    Co Deli  New  York 

Mitsui    &    Co..    Limited..  Deli  New  Y'ork 

F.  R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Deli  New  York 
Harrisons      &      Crosfield. 

Limited     Deli  New  Y'ork 

Various     Singapore  New  York 

Various    Malacca  New  York 


Fehr 


S    S.  Kahinga, 


Pounds 


180.360         180,360 
803.800 


130,100 
539,840 

52,020 

84,060 
101,340     6,041,240 


357,300         357,300 


New  York. 
383,040 
493,380 

994,860 
93.500 

91,620 


358,380 
30.240 


292,320 


125,280 
268,800 
54,360 
42.480 


52,920 
40,320 
27,000 
12,960 
18,000 
23,040 

109,260 
58,680 
44,640 
44.820 


The     Goodyear 

Rubber    Co Colombo  .^kron  424.080 

Chas.    T.    Wilson,    Inc...  Colombo  New  Y'ork  381,240 

Aldens"    Successors.    Inc.  Colombo  New  York  11.200 

Various    Colombo  New  York  453,780 

Harrisons     &      Crosfield. 

Limited    Cochin  New  York  216,720 

Various    Cochin  New  York  63.180 

February  15.     By  the  S.  S.  New  Amsterdam,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Poel    &    Kelly Rotterdam  New  York  134.100 

Pablo    Calvet   &    Co Rotterdam  New  York  540.000 

Weise    &    Co Rotterdam  New  York  298.980 

Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...  Rotterdam  New  York  67,200 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  129.582 

February  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Lyttleton,  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Liverpool  New  Y'ork  1.223,809 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York  635,580 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co Liverpool  New  York  309,420 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Liverpool  New  Y'ork  112,000 

\-arious     1,136,480 

February   18.     By  the   S.  S.  Ki\o  Man,,  at  San  Franci.'ico. 
Firestone     Tire     &     Rub- 
ber   Co Singapore  Akron  393.460 

February   19.     By  the  S.  S.  Michigan,  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co London  New  York  17.280 

Balfour.      Williamson      & 

Co London  New  Y'ork  20.700 

Various     London  New  York  360 

February  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Empress  of  Japan,  at  Vancouver. 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc...  Singapore  \'ancouver  100.800 

February  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Valacia,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly London  New  York  386,460 

Various    London  New  York  390,900 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Valdura.  at  New  York. 

Various    London  New  York  100,440 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  East  India,  at  New  York. 

R.  F.  Downing  &  Co....  London  New  York  186,300 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  London  New  York  192,600 

W.   R.   Grace   &   Co London  New  Y'ork  10,980 

Thornett  &  Fehr.   Inc...  London  New  York  360 

February  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Sla-.ic  Prince,  at  New  York. 
William   H.    Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  Y'ork  156.800 
Aldens'    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  22.400 
Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  59,080 
Gaston,   Williams  &   Wig- 
more     Singapore  New  York  64,080 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  568,080 

Fred    Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York  1.124.640 

Balfour.      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  431.460 

F.    R.   Henderson   &   Co..  Singapore  New  York  151,740 

Robinson   &   Co Singapore  New  York  28,200 

Poel    &     Kelly Singapore  New  York  806,220 

Edward   Bousted   &   Co..  Singapore  New  York  73.000 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co...  Singapore  Chicopee  Falls    82.800 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  98.100 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York  184.320 

East    Asiatic    Co.,    Inc..  Singapore  New  Y'ork  144.900 

Roeers-Pvatt    Shellac.  Co.  Singapore  New  Y'ork  181.800 
J.    T.    Johnstone    Ji    C... 

Inc Singapore  New  York  72.360 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  48.960 

Thos.  A.   Desmond  S;   Co.  Singapore  New  York  151.380 
Rubber       Importers'        ^ 

Dealers'    Co..    Inc Singapore  New  York  273.780 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  70.560 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  5,400 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America    Penang  New  Y'ork  112,500 

W.    R.    Grace   &  Co Penang  New  York  11,160 

Various     Singapore  New  Y'ork  846,900 

Various     Penang  New  York  180.720 

February  24.     By  ihe  S.  S.  Karimocn,  at  New  Y'ork. 

General    Rubber    Co T'jong  Priok  New  Y'ork  636,660 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co....  T'jong  Priok  Chicopee  Falls  299.700 

Poel    &   Kelly T'jong  Priok  New  Y'ork  42.480 

L.    Sutro   &    Co T'jong  Priok  New  Y'ork  75.060 

Harrisons      S:      CroslicM. 

Limited     T'jong  Priok  New  York  71.000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  T'jong  Priok  New  York  54.360 

Thornett    &   Fehr.    Inc..  T'jong  Priok  New  York  9,900 

Rubber    Trading    Co....  T'jong  Priok  New  Y'ork  108,000 
\'ernon   Metal  &   Produce 

Co T'jong  Priok  New  York  12,060 

Fred   Stern   &   Co T'iong  Priok  New  York  89,820 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  T'jong  Priok  New  York  45,000 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Batavia  New  York  26,640 

Kuharah      Trading      Co.. 

Ltd Batavia  New  York  93,780 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New  York  28,800 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Batavia  New  York  393.480 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Soerabaya  New  York  1.800 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  346.680 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Soerabaya  New  Y'ork  37,260 
Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more     Soerabaya  New  York  127,440 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited.  ..  Soerabaya  New  York  137,340 

General    Rubber    Co Soerabaya  New  York  3,600 

United     Malaysian     Rub-  Soerabaya  New  York  3,467 

ber     Co.,     Ltd 

Various    Penang  New  York  26,100 


38,340 
100.800 

777.360 
100.440 
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AFBICANS. 

Shipment  Shipped 

from;                       to:  Pounds. 

.TAM\Ry  28.     By  H'e  S.  S.  Eglantier.  at  New  York. 

Various    Paris                   New  York  40,150 

Febrlaky  2.     By  the  .S.  S.  Manchuria,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Various    Antwerp             New  Y'ork  5.750 

February  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Roma,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr.   Inc..       Marseilles          New  York  39.817 

Various    Marseilles          New  York  10.925 

FEBRtARY  9.     By  (he  S.  S.  Mormugac.  at  New  York. 

Various    Lisbon                New  York  223.097 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Lebanon,  at  New  York. 

Various    Bordeaux           New  York  318.520 

February  IS.     By  the  S    S.   Victorious,  at  New  York. 

.\lbert   Evck  &  Co Antwerp             New  York  230 

Peel   &   Kelly Antwerp             New  York  115 

February  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Lapland,  at  New  Y'ork. 

\'arious    Antwerp             New  York  372,385 

February  20.     By  ihe  S.  S.  BritcKnia,  at  New  York. 
Various    Marseilles  New  Y'ork       1.I0O.580     1. 

FnBRUARY  21.     By   the   S.   S.  Henry  Clay,  at  New  York. 
Rubber       Importers'       & 

Dealer.^'    Co..    Inc Antwerp              New  York  150 

February  21.     By  Ihe  S.  S.  Jacques  Carlier.  at  New  Y'ork. 

Poel  &  Kelly    Havre                 New  York  69.460 

BALATA. 

.Tanuary  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Manco.  at  New  York. 

Cowdry    &    Co Brazil                 New  Y'ork  4.950 

February  1.     By  the  S.  S.   IVe.n  Mohno.  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool            New  Y'ork  1.500 

February  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Mayaro,  at  New  York. 

American   Trading   Co...        Trinidad             New  York  1.500 

Southern    Sales  Corp Trinidad             New  York  112.200 

Various    Trinidad             New  York  4,675 

February  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Irishman,  at  New  York. 

Earle    Bros London                New  Y  ork  3.300 

February  7.     By  the  S.  ■^.  Oranje  S'assau,  at  New  York. 

\Vm.    Schall    &    Co Paramaribo        New  \-ork  4,398 

February  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Ancon.  at  New  Y'ork. 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co    . .  .       Cristobal            New  York  900 

Hollingshurst   &   Co Cristobal            New  Y'ork  2,700 

H.   Marquardt  &  Co Cristobal             New  Y'ork  1,650 

February  16.     By  tl.e  S.  S.   IVm.  M.  Tuppcr.  at  New  York. 

E.    VVyucta   &    Co Puerto  C'mbia   New  York  3,200 

February  16.     By  the  S    S.  Maraiel.  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Trinidad            New  York  12,120 

General    Export    &    Com-  , ,  ,  ,„ 

mission    Co             ...       Trinidad             New  York  11,160 

Southern   Sales   Corp..    .        Trinidad              New  Y'ork  43,200 

"''""an    Commercial    Co"".        Trinidad    .         New  York  22,760 

Various    Trmidad            New  York  2,880 

February   16.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Heilbron.    Wolff   &    Co..       Cristobal            ^ew  York  4.200 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristoba              New  York  2,700 

ritramares   Corp Cristobal             New  York  7,200 

.American    Trading    Co...       Cristobal            New  York  UO 

Merck  &  Co Cristobal             New  Y  ork  4,140 

J.  S.   Sembrada  &   Co .  . .       Cristobal            New  York  8.460 

I-ebruary  20.      By  the  S.   S.  Cxrillo.  at  New  Y'ork. 

Various    Cristobal             New  Y  ork  90O 

CENTRALS. 

Ivm-ary  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Geueral  G.   If.  Cocthals,  at  New  Y'ork, 

G.'  Amsinck  &  Co..   Inc..        Cristobal             ^>«- ^>'-k  21.600 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal            ^e^' ^.""-k  '0.200 

J.  S.  Sembrada  &  Co....        tristobal             New  York  l,5l3 

W     R    Grace  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  300 

PabloCaWet  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  15,000 

Wellman.  Peck  &  Co....       Cristobal            New  York  4,800 

T.   Thompson  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  300 

Various    Cristobal            New  Y'ork  3.900 

February  1.     By  the  S.  S.  General  O.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York. 

G.   .\m5inck  &  Co..  Inc..        Cristobal             New  York  3,450 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal            New  V ork  10,800 

Otto  Gerdan  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  66,600 

Febru.akv  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristobal            New  Y'ork  4,500 

February   2.     By  the  S.  S.  Mayaro.  at  New  York. 

Middleton  &  Co Trinidad             New  Y'ork  4,245 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S     U'aconta.  at  New  York. 

Various    Vera  Crur         New  York  4.350 

February   11.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Ancon.  at  New  Y'ork. 

1  -Itramares  Corp Cristobal            New  York  2,550 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristobal            New  York  .JJ.?f2 

Pablo  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal            New  York  167.550 

I.    S.    Sembrada  &  Co...        Cristobal             New  J  ork  1,300 

IlollinKhurst   &   Co Cristobal            New  York  1,050 

R.    Fabian  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  60O 

Isaac   Brandon  &    Bros.  .       Cristobal            New  \  ork  1.050 

A.  M.  Capen's  Sons.  Inc.       Cristobal            New  York  5,250 

Meckc    &    Co Cristobal            New  V  ork  5,250 

Andean    Trading    Co....       Cristobal            New  York  4,500 

Overseas   Corp Cristobal            New  York  87'f  52 

Otto  Gerdan  &   Co Cristobal             New  V  ork  38.550 

P.    Nephews   &   Co Cristobal            New  York  450 

Demarest  Bros Cristobal            New  Y'ork  „1.950 

Various     Cristobal             New  York  397.480 


40.150 
5,750 

50,742 
223,097 
318.520 

345 
372.385 
100,580 


118.375 
3,300 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:                      lo:  Pounds. 

February   16.     By  the  5.  S.  Panama,  at  New  Y'ork. 

.T.   S.   Sembrada  &  Co...        Cristobal            New  Y'ork  2,418 

William  E.   Peck  &   Co..        Cristobal            New  York  6.150 

Wm.    Scholl    &   Co Cristobal            New  York  19,500 

Mecke    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  3,750 

American    Trading    Co.  .        Cristobal            New  Y'ork  300 

Heilbron,  Wolff  &  Co...       Cristobal            New  York  1,050 

Ultramares   Corp Cristobal            New  York  19,950 

Various     Cristobal            New  Y'ork  11,250 

February  19.     By  -he  S.  S.  Mohcgan.  at  New  Y'oik. 

Ultramares    Corp Puerto  C'l'bia    New  Y'ork  89,400 

February  20.     Hy  the  S.  S.  Carillo,  at  New  York. 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal            New  Y'ork  450 

February  21      By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc..       Cristobal            New  Vork  7,920 

Pahlo    Calvet    &    Co Cristobal            New  York  33.300 

Various    Cristobal             New  York  3,060 

GUAYTTLE. 

February    17.     By   rail   at  Eagle   Pass,   Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber Co Mexico  New  York  56.000 

February   17.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass.  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber  Co Mexico  Akron  55.000 

February   19.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber Co Mexico  New  Y'ork  58.100 

February  28.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber  Co Mexico  Akron  82.500 

PONTIANAK. 

February  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Mancric.  at  New  York. 
Edward  Boustead  &  Co..       Singapore  New  Y'ork  53.040 
February  13.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  .Veui  Castle,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co..    Ltd Singapore           New  York          223.250 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  48.750 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York  98.000 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..       Singapore  New  York  5.500 

Various     Singapore  New  York  74.500 

February  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Slavic  Prince,  at  New  Y'ork. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  Y'ork  2,700 

Various     Singapore  New  York  175,200 

February  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Elkhorn.  at  San  Francisco. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Soerabaya  San  Fran.  372,476 

February  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Karimoen,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co..    Ltd Soerabaya  New  Y'ork  6.300 

Various    Soerabaya  New  York  1 1,700 

GUTTA    PEECHA. 

February  20.     By  the  S.  S.   I'alacia,  at  New  Y'ork. 
Western    Electric    Co London      •         Ne'v  York  1.200 

GUTTA   SIAK. 

February  13.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Xeui  Castle,  at  New  Y'ork. 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Medan  New  Y'ork  175,700 

February  14.     By  the  S.  S.  New  Castle,  at  New  York. 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co..    Ltd Singapore  New  York         447.149 

MANigOBA. 

February  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Rembrandt,  at  New  Y'ork. 

H.    A.    Astlett    &    Co Santos  New  Y'ork  4.620 

Poel    &    Kelly Santos  New  York  101.420 

Hagemeyer   &   Brunn Santos  New  York  8,140 

General  Rubber  Co Santos  Kitchener  13.860 

General  Rubber  Co Santos  Montreal  9.240 

\arious    Santos  New    York  251.640 

February  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraial.  at  New  York. 

Southern    Sales   Corp Trinidad  New    York  540 


64.368 
89,400 


56.000 
55.000 


450.000 
177.900 
372.476 

18.000 


175.700 
622.849 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  ARRIVAl^. 

January   19.     By  the  S.   S.  Anvers-.ille,  from  the  Congo. 

Socicte  Anonyme  Bunge  (Comptoir  Commercial  Belgique) kilos  6,332 

Societe  .Anonyme  Bunge    (Belgika) 8,280 

Societe   Anonyme   Bunge    (Combination) 11,683 

Socicte    Anonyme    Bunge 20,241 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise   (Compapnie  du   Kassai) 18,940 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise    (S.   A.    B.) 4,601 

Various    40,295 

Total    kilos  1 10,122 

February  3,  1920.     By  the  steamer  Matadi  from  the  Congo. 

Bunge  &  Co kilos  51,224 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise  (Chemins  de  Fer  du  Haut  Congo) 9,730 

Credit  Coloniale  ct  Commercial   (Kassai).    (formerly  L.  &  W.   Van 

der  Velde)  84.230 

Others  -  10.377 

Total     kilos  155,561 

(Compiled   by   Crisar  &   Co..   AnHcerp.) 
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EXPORTS     OF    INDIA     RUBBER     MANUFACTURES     AND    INSULATED    WIRE    AND    CABLE    FROM    THE 
UNITED   STATES    BY    COUNTRIES,   DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    DECEMBER,    1919. 


KXHOUTKL)    TO— 
El- ROPE: 

Belting, 
Hose  and 
Packing 

.         $128 
:    -^.288 

:    '-^If 

Boo 

s. 

Shoes. 

Urupgists 
Rubber 
Sundries 
X'alue. 

'"Hi 
10,793 
1,200 

""56 

'"306 
3,283 

■  '2',278 

""'^ 

16,194 

72 

$34,860 

$'2'3.225 
243 
3(5 
982 
202 
865 
917 
12.239 

'""16 

"  "  61 

1,100 

72 

6,987 

ii 

15 
97 

$47,060 

$3,198 

2,227 

2,712 

1.254 

514 

■  ■  'I'/'O 

359 
927 

$11,456 

$253 

■  '\A7k 
156 

""17 
167 

'"280 

$2,394 

$3,107 
1,091 

'  ■r,867 

$6,065 
'  'l',937 

$1,937 
$103,772 

Auto- 
mobiles. 
Value. 

$10,800 

'84,467 
189,939 
208,638 

32,719 

28,129 
701 

82,528 

l'8'6',i39 

71,323 

19,214 

23,972 

1,250 

118,981 

54,628 

81,461 

32 

340,998 

65 

$1,535,984 

$10,326 

400 

67,412 

1,715 

■  ■i:787 

2,810 
24.589 

4.793 
71,369 

■  ■3',3'l6 

647 

13,825 

14,841 

1,031 

202,254 

963 

217 

2,138 

8,073 

4,225 

$436,731 

$41,266 

2,250 

121,452 

22,529 

14,223 

490 

1,462 

■100 

'l'7',756 
26,536 
5,823 

All 
Others. 
Value. 

'$2,656 

8,453 

8,109 

27 

'20,416 

5,889 

879 

■■■994 
'44',  7 '17 
$92,140 

■$i6 

3,843 
22 
24 
278 
14 

2.540 

"9,136 

"■'73 

"366 

16,656 

'"153 
9 

581 

$34,912 

$70 

'"642 

1,061 

559 

"■170 

Insulated      All  Other 

Wire  and  Manufactu 

Cables.       of  Rubber 

Value.          Value. 

$2,477 

$22         . .  .  .  .  . 

$28,306           4,516 

3,468          16,657 
11,038         55,630 
24 

1,920           3,095 

1,344                 43 
13,134           6,852 

1,150 

26,702           6,995 
84,622           6,866 

1,254 

80 

2,258              209 
16,416         16,384 
267 

5,322         11,577 

65              600 

17,991        106,693 

.';;.■;:    '■■^fs 

$212,608     $241,784 

$4,405            $619 

185                92 

24,995       253,040 

493           1,615 

2,570              141 

40              380 

332           1,967 

7,707           2,175 

245              829 

21,852         26.916 

■  ■ '  369        ■  ■5,995 

'"464              969 
141               217 
201               307 

50,458         33,969 
54               280 

66 

210              136 
149              342 
596           1,495 

$115,406     $332,646 

$10,705       $38,650 

105 

47,394         18,640 

25,105         21,862 

5,189           3,809 

328               166 

58               623 

81 

'26,577         ■  '2,934 

1,363           1,976 

255           2,795 

Totals. 
Value. 

$.13.40S 

126,817 
276,203 
320  503 

2 

508 
33 

'  V,449 
""22 

■  5:424 

12 

60 

48 
'  2,396 

9,957 
9 

■  3,835 

I9 

370 

4,726 

6 

8,965 

"  2,292 

2,292 
■"264 

264 
"  '  300 

300 

21,778 

Value.  ' 

■;o!^ 

155 

'  2:820 
59 

I'uioo 

78 

""12 
300 

72 

■  4.323 

$23,165 

$37 

'12,637 

"'107 

647 

13,662 

23 
$26,513 

■$5,377 

$5,377 
'$V,696 

$1,690 
'  'l',248 

$1,248 
$57,993 

'     Fairs. 

■  'sMi 

76,677 

30,764 

7 

719 

24 

13,350 

'23,507 

172,539 
81 

4.068 

■6'4',664 

206,164 

68.925 

3,600 

675,232 

2,794 
5,760 

■"iio 

916 
144 
144 

2,729 
96 

7,407 

]6'0^ 

566 

925 

20,804 

."'i02 
53 

72 

43,577 

5,947 

'2'8'.639 
2,237 

1 

'"256 

37,264 
6,004 

"343 

858 

i 

■"221 

■  '6",459 

50,048 

3,818 
197 

'  ' '  '-58 
386 

4,459 
"  r,i89 

■■■366 

1,489 

812.069 

Value.' 

$5:525 

53,591 

24,565 

13 

818 

21 

18,677 

'2l',39i 

151,658 

64 

5,600 

253 

3,310 

'4'l',3b3 

158.116 

45,465 

2,731 

$533,101 

2,365 

7,455 

14 

■"394 

683 

92 

80 

2,692 

63 

9,147 

144 

313 

470 

783 

19,509 

""56 
70 
3 

5S 

$44,539 

$5,923 

'23,649 

1,810 

170 

455 

'"244 

$31,673 
$9,005 

"iii 

704 

"424 

33,376 
3.389 

"e'.iei) 

$53,382 

$3,862 
179 

79 
700 

$4,820 
'  'l',3i4 

255 

$1,569 
$669,084 

Azores  and  Madeira  islands 

Belgium     

France                           

33,962 

4,979' 

123,114 

267:718^ 

Iceland  and   Faroe  Islands 

Italy     

Malta,  GoM  and  Cyprus  Islands 
.N'ethcrlands    

:  "Msi 

'.    "5,769 

50 

14 

8.400 

1.541 

542 

:     '6b',964 
50 

Portugal    

21,539 
29,666. 

RussTa^Tn    FuroDe 

Snain                                

160  204 

si^^Sen::::;:;::::;:::;;..;.. 

Switzerland    

iH^""""'!^;:::::;:;;;;: 

fr-erJnr    .•.••••■ 

55,437 
139,865- 
158,841 
637,285 
2,918 

.   $81,854 

.        $189 

:  •   56.510 

500 

468 

1,089 

1.346 

:    '-'It 

.      66,257 

:   '  'I'.soi 

$2,755,496 

$15,724 
3  056 

NOKTH  America; 
Bermuda    

Guatemala 

3:233 

7.354 

pa^a"*.. ::::::::::::::::::: 

6,957 

210  562 

Mexico                        

Miquelon.    Langley,    etc 

Newfoundland   and    Labrador... 
Barbados 

710' 
35,373- 

532 

2,663 

46 

49,760 

232 

.       2,776 

142 

83 

.        1,608 

.$192,425 

.     '"^^ 
9,975 

.      11,264 
1,059 

16,410 
20,181 
2,956 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other   British   West   Indies 

1,537 
3.115 

8:674 
8,660 

$1,230,232 

$106,991 

Dutch  West   Indies 

French  West   Indies 

Dominican  '  Republic  ' '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '. 

Totals,   North    America. 
South    America: 

.Argentina     

Bolivia 

223,379 

Chile                .                   

Colombia     

26,263 

British   Guiana      . 

50 

ll^^^''..:::::::::::::::::::\ 

2,701 
.        6,081 

2,70l 
53,518 
30,478 
10,803 

vlntzuha  y/^:v//^v. ...:.'.:: 

833 

$40^724 

$323 

Totals,   South   A.merica. 
Asia: 
China 

$253,887 

''■III 
145 
93.850 
75.387 
1,809 
27,150 

'"733 
4,353 

'"ise 

$205,121 

$81,663 
82,448 

"'813 
1,029 
79,968 

$2,502 
$1,026 

'  '4,723 

' ' '270 
687 
507 

$7,213 

$711 
4:292 

'"584 

70 

2,653 

$116,974 
$2,469 

'l'6',4i3 

'"eis 

3,669 

""si 

13,883 

$37,100 

$1,438 
443 
409 
40 

'l'2',274 

$14,604 

'  '2,252 
'"371 

$91,641 
$2,582 

'"ii? 

8,322 

6:052 

8 

1,709 

'"655 
17,498 

'"635 

$37,578 

$22,584 

6,166 

131 

35 

520 

6,393 

$35,829 

$50 

463 

18,876 

■"127 
"2M 

$548,857 

$16,771 
425 

^ese  China-..;:::::::::::. 

British  India 

5.027 

1,853 

665 

577 

■"■38 
.      14,834 

130,513 
83,448 
3,097 

"■in 

2,588 

89,875 

3,389 

280 

Other  British   East   Indies 

Dutch   East   Indies 

French    East    Indies 

Hongkong   

tea-inA^ia:;;::::::;::::; 

Siam 

.    $23,317 

$22,251 
8,106 

■■'isi 

$371,482 
$135,616 

1,655 
106:747 

Oceania: 
Avistralia 

New    Zealand     

Other  British  Oceania 

French   Oceania 

Philippine   Islands    

2,892 
.   $33,432 

63,26  i 

'"449 
79 

$245,921 

'  '6.592 
68.797 

1,080 
576 

8,325 

'"iso 

441 

$8,310 
'  '2,829 

"'i25 

$350,671 

$50 

Africa: 

British  South  Africa 

British  East  Africa 

Canary  Islands    

French    .Africa           ... 

97,253 

1,080 

576 

8  901 

Italian 

701 

475 
.   $64,264 
.$436,016 

3,880 

Tot\ls    Africa 

$85,961 

$2,954 

$2,623 

$22  535 

$183  091 

Totals 

$2,763,605 

$148,031 

$499,315 

$762,013 

$5,439,829  • 
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Rico    .. 
Totals 


Belting 
Hose  and 
Packing. 
$16,760 


SHIPMENTS     TO     NON-CONTIGUOUS     TEHHITORY. 
Boots  and  Shoes.  DruKcists'    , — 


Rubber 
Vriue.' 


(Crmf^ed  by  the  Bureau   of  Foreign   Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce,   IVaslUngton,  D.  C) 


Others. 
Value. 
$1,590 


$220,915         $2,762 


sulatcd.     All  Other 
ire  and  Manufactures 

Cables,     of  Rubber.  Totals. 

Value.         Value.  Value. 

$15,943  $208,517 

12,211  69,159 


$28,154  $277,676 


OFFICIAL   INDIA    RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 


Twelve  Months  Ended  December  31. 


ndia    rubber:  Pounds. 

From  France     169,318 

Netherlands     

Portugal     424,424 

United   Kingdom.  6,627,165 

Canada     2,712.336 

Central    .\merica 


387,1 
2,185,809 
40,332,620 
1,373,751 


Mexic 

Brazil    

Peru    

Other   South 

America    2,216,993 

British  E.  Indies. 227,695,805 
Dutch  E.  Indies.  37,344,813 
Other   countries..      4,489,130 


$72,406 


152,362 
3,723,993 
1,314.386 

143.033 

850,123 
13,378,588 

489,146 

873,914 

104,973,396 

18,204,689 

2.202,277 


Totals    

Balata    

Jelutong   (Pontianak) 
Gutta  percha 


1,376,085 
9.932,476 
1,207,980 


2,410,319 

2,637,665 

87,422 

60,251,894 

5,320,540 

448,827 

963,242 

58,845,384 

4,567,002 

2,398,750 

329,624,236 

61,260,330 

7,124,810 


3,204,224 
18,662,702 
6,495,818 


Value. 

$752,579 

1,276,060 

24,470 

28,687,500 

2,530,295 

152,416 

306,307 


1,000,962 

131,652,143 

24,600,493 

2.507,035 


760,690 
2,213,964 
1,068,693 


Automobile  tii 
Other  tires  .. 
Other  rubber 


Totals    

To  Philippine  Islands: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


188,928 
1,115,737 
277,806 


$366,352 
by« 


$279,282 
149,189 

1,498,066 
463.660 


$2,390,197 

ntries  during  December 


RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE    DOMINION    OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 


Totals,    unmanu- 
factured      348,549,613  $149,183,304     576,708,524  i 

Chicle    (dutiable)    7,251,022       $3,917,104         9,445,538 

Manufacturei> — dutiable : 
India  ruber  and  gutta- 
percha      $445,322         

India  rubber  substitutes 383,497  392,092 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE, 
Manufactured — 
Automobile   tires^ 
All    other    tires'    . 


Scrap  and  old   2,931,929 

Reclaimed    2,904,234 

Belting,  hose  and  packing*      

Suspenders   and    garters 

Boots,      pain        772,856 

Shoes'    pairs     1,285,110 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries'     

Insulated  wire  and  cables'     

Other  rubber  manu- 
factures'     


$14,511,621 
755,888 
287,883 
502,176 
4,525,243 
1,185,985 
2,799,116 
1,584,747 
772,539 


1,929 


$28,924,685 

1,557,201 

808,993 

839,938 

6,100,460 

2,551,858 

714,713 

4,551,386 

1,270,506 

8,815,212 

9,097,773 


jfactu 


, .    number        161,399  $123,952  423,906 

EXPORTS   OF    FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


1,150,755 

706,185 

9,778 


$3,133,622 
436,252 
2,936 
9,756 
29,015 
16,032 


Totals,   unn 

factured 

Manufaciured- 

India  Rubber   . . . 

Gutta-percha  . . . . 


7,125,891       $3,627,613 


Totals,  manufactured     $40,101  $39,: 

Chicle     76,753  44,831  268,790  $155.: 

EXPORTS   OF   RUBBER    GOODS   TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Manufactured — 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


Totals    

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing     

Automobile  tires   

Other  tires   

Other  rubber  goods   . . 


$99.; 


$89,207 
963,329 
33.552 
143,733 


76,995 


$114,711. 
200,344 
50,997 


$119,180 

1,135,412 

38,450 

159,886 

$1,462,928 


Unmanufactured— /Vfc;  Pounds. 

Rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. : 

From   United   Kingdom 54,604 


British  East  Indies: 

Ceylon    

Straits     Settlements.. 

New   Zealand    


Totals    792,373 

Rubber,   recovered    431,759 

Hard  rubber  sheets  and   rods..       2,540 

Hard   rubber   tubes 

Rubber,    powdered,    and    rubber 

or   gutta   percha    scrap 61,209 

Rubber  thread,   not  covered....        2,420 
Rubber   substitute    134,942 

Totals,     unmanufactured.   632,870 

Balata     20 

Chicle    41.812 

Manufactured — dutiable: 

Boots   and    shoes 

Waterproofed    clothing     

Belting,    hcse    and    packing 

Gloves,    and   hot-water   bottles 

Fountain    pens    


$342,694 

54,003 

2,581 

950 

13,598 
3,520 
12,901 

$87,553 

29 

28,852 

$15,349 
4.414 
35,251 


779,359 
197,309 
28,600 


2,053,991 
347,521 
12,844 


$410,096 
86,237 
20,413 


354,672 

2,659 

135,236 

852,932 

151,203 


Tir 


jlated 


Copper  wire   and   cables, 

ered    as    above 

Other  manufactures 


EXPORTS   OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  RUBBER  GOODS, 


Produce 

of 
Canada. 
Unmanufactured —  Value. 

Crude   and    waste    rubber $14,654 

Manufacturei>— 

Hose     4,624 

Boots   and   shoes 84,352 

Clothing     1,141 

Tires     385,815 

Belting    83 

All  other — n.   o.    p 3,220 

.$479,235 


Totals,     manufactured. 


Keex- 
Foreign 


2.273 
$10,472 


Canada. 
Value. 
$30,273 

17.295 
214,658 
9,488 
322,274 
245 
13, 625 


Goods. 
Value. 
$16,373 


•Included  in  "Other  manufactures, 
ttncluded  in  "Pens  of  all  kinds" 
^Included  in   "Wire  and  cables,"   ( 
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UNITED    KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

December. 


UN.MANfFACTL«ED— 

Crude  rubber: 

Dutch    East    Indies 

1,119 

£13.676 

25,088 

£300,694 

573 

6,022 

2,777 

Other    .•\frican    countries.. 

12.045 

100,502 

Peru                 

1,617 

21,154 

12,285 
9,956 

158,454 
115.880 

12,?78 
14,908 

Britisli     III  'i  ! 

180,042 

741454 

769.154 

54,204 

633,641 

Federii.  M 

5.245 

60.870 

63.520 

753,366 

127,747 

43,913 

=i?'J?^ 

Other    ....,.;;:.. 

130,771 

£1,399.878 

225,232 
6,966 

£2,653,844 

Waste   and    reclaimed    rubber 

20.123 

Totals     unmanufactured 

130.771 

£1,399,878 

232.198 

£2,673,967 

Gutta    percha 

11,941 

£254.072 

13,057 

Manufactured— 

672 

£4,907 

14,096 

£27,055 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Motorcycle    tires   and    tul.-,s. 

771 

Bicycle   tires   and   tubes 

'  3.426 

447 

Submarine   cables    

Waterproofed   clothing 
Boot   and   shoes ..  docen 

Insulated     wire     

Submarine   cables    

Carriage  tires  and  tub 
Bicycle  tires  and  tube 
.Automobile  tires  and  tu 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tn 
Other    rubber    manufact 


40,722 
13,961 
20,975 

106,490 
13,045 
26,360 
79,171 
15,095 

122,967 


£398,786 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 


Crude  rubber 
To  Russia 


Italy 

United  States  of 

Othe: 


7,274 
19,710 
5,149 
141,320 
18,613 


192,167      £2,281,530 


34,504 
97,487 
78,070 
19,900 
114,386 
238,287 
27,909 
292,851 


226,305 

53,787 

1,707,452 

216,040 


bile  tires  and  tubes, 
ycle  tires  and  tubes, 
tires  and   tubes.  . .  . 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW   YORK. 

THERE   has    been    a    steady   demand    for    shoe    and    tire    scrap 
from  the  reclaimers  who  are  operating  at  capacity  in  most 

standard  grades. 
The  price  of  shoes  is  somewhat  easier  than  last  month.     The 

unusually  heavy  snow  of  the  past  month  has  depleted  stocks  of 

rubber  footwear  and  this  enormous  consumption  of  new  goods 

will  have   a  marked  effect  in  increasing  the  spring  collections. 

The  spring  collection   of  tires  is  due   in  two  months   and   will 

be  of  larger  than  usual  proportions. 

The  price  of  crude  is  but  slightly  afifecting  that  of  scrap 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  scrap  rubber  market  has  been 

the  difficulty  of  making  shipments.    The  heavy  weather  has  em- 


bargoed practically  all  consuming  points.  Dealers  thus  being  un- 
able to  move  iheir  stocks  freely  either  inward  or  outward.  This 
situation  has  resulted  in  lower  price  offerings  by  the  dealers. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National  .Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  indicate  that  the  scrap  tires  produced  in  1920  will 
total  a  net  rubber  content  of  96,000  tons,  scrap  tubes  for  1920 
will  net  20,000  tons,  a  total  of  116,000  tons  rubber  scrap  resulting 
from  1920  expansion  in  the  automobile  industry.  Some  dealers 
look  with  concern  upon  this  output  while  others  optimistically 
consider  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  them  to  do  a  bigger  busi- 
ness than  ever,  possibly  on  a  new  scale  of  prices. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR   CARLOAD   LOTS    DELIVERED. 

February   25,   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic    tops     lb.  $0.01      (3 

Boots    and     shoes lb.  .08^  (» 

Trimmed     arctics     lb.  .06Hia 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb.  .05?^® 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound lb.  .01      (» 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  .23      @ 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.    1,    old    paclv-ing lb.  .18     @ 

No.     2     lb.  .10     fa) 

Red      lb.  .09'A@ 

MECHANICAXS: 

Black    scrap.    mi.xed.    No.  1 lb.  .Oi'A@ 

No.  2 lb.  .03     @ 

Car    springs    lb.  .Ol'A^ 

Heels     lb.  .03     @ 

Horse-shoe    pads lb.  .03     @ 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  .04'4@ 

fire,     cotton     lined lb.  .Ol'A® 

garden     lb.  .01'A@ 

Insulated   wire    stripping,    free    from    fiber lb.  .03'Am 

Matting      lb.  .01  ^@ 

Red    packing     lb.  .OS'A@ 

Red   scrap,  W   1 lb.  .09     @ 

No.  2 lb.  .06J4@ 

White    scrap    No.    2 lb.  .08     @ 

No.   1    lb.  .10     @ 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC — 

Auto  peelings.  No.   I lb.  .06J<@ 

No.  2 //..  .04^® 

Bicycle      lb.  .02W@ 

Standard    white   auto lb.  .04^@ 

Standard    mixed    auto lb.  .03}4@ 

Stripped,    unguaranteed     lb.  .02)i@ 

White.  G.  &  G,.  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S lb.  .04^4® 

SOLID^ 

Carriage     lb.  .04     @ 

Ironv     lb.  -01      @ 

Truck      lb.  .03'/;® 


.iU/4 

.09  y^ 


.07M 
.05 '4 
.03 
.04  }i 

.05 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW  YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  Though  the  variations  in  prices  amounted 
to  255  points,  the  market  for  cotton  remained  e.Ktraordinarily 
dull  throughout  February,  "no  sales"  being  recorded  day  after 
day  for  three  weeks.  On  February  2,  the  spot  price  for  middling 
uplands  cotton  was  39.50  cents;  it  declined  day  by  day  to  37.55 
cents,  rose  slightly  and  hung  around  38  cents  for  a  week,  then 
rose  slowly  to  39.35  cents  on  February  24  and  40.10  cents  on 
February  25. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  market  for  Eg>-ptian  cotton  has  been 
rather  erratic,  with  violent  fluctuations,  but  this  has  not  seriously 
affected  the  actual  sales.  Conditions  are  much  as  they  were  last 
month,  though  prices  have  gone  up  somewhat.  High  grade  Sakel 
is  worth  $1.50  a  pound  and  upper  Egypts  8  or  10  cents  a  pound 
less. 

.A.rizona  Cotton.  This  is  selling  now  at  $1.00  a  pound  for 
medium  grades  and  little  of  it  is  lo  be  had.  The  number  of 
bales  on  hand  is  less  than  3,000.  The  quality  of  the  Arizona 
cotton  makes  it  more  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  American 
manufacturers  than  the  Egyptian.     It  has  been  figured  that  the 
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world's  supply  of  long  staple  cotton  will  not  fill  the  demands  of 
the  tire  manufacturers. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  So  little  of  this  is  left  that  it  may  as  well 
be  left  out  of  account;  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3.000 
bales.  Some  has  been  sold  recently  at  $1.00  a  pound  for  selected 
average  extra  choice.  Some  mills  have  given  up  Sea  Island  en- 
tirely and  turned  to  Egyptian. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  The  demand  has  been  active  and  man- 
ufacturers have  had  nothing  to  offer  for  prompt  delivery. 

Raincoat  Cioth.  The  advanced  prices  in  the  raincoat  trade 
have  been  maintained  during  the  month.  There  has  been  little 
or  no  change  in  the  market  and  there  is  absolutely  no  demand 
for  the  goods  at  the  prices  asked. 

Sheeting*.  While  buying  during  the  past  two  weeks  has 
slackened  up  very  materially,  prices  have  not  weakened  to  any 
extent.     Goods  from  mills  are  still  hard  to  obtain. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  conditions  existing  since  last  fall  continue 
and  are  not  likely  to  change.  The  product  of  the  mills  has  been 
sold  out  for  the  whole  of  1920.  Only  futures  are  offered  at 
absurdly  high  prices.  Some  tire  manufacturing  companies  are 
selling  the  tire  fabrics  they  have  bought  at  a  profit,  instead  of 
making  tires  themselves. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Febrvarv   :.■;,   io„'o. 

Prices   subject  to   change   without   notice. 

ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,   2M   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb.  $1.00     @   1.10 

2J<    lbs.   »q.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  1.10     @    I.IS 

BUBLAPB: 

32— 7-ounce    100  yards  10.50     @ 

32— 8-ounce    11.00     @ 

40— 7}<-ounce    11.65     @ 

40 — 8-ounce    1175     @ 

40— lOounce    17.00     @ 

40— lOJi-ounce    17.25     @ 

45— 7Vi-ounce    15.25     @ 

45— 8-ounce    15.50     @ 

48_10-ounce    22.00     @ 

SBILLS: 

38-inch   2.0O-yard    yard  .43H@ 

40  inch   2.47-yard    355i@ 

S2-inch    1.90-yard    5S'A@ 

52-inch   1.95-yard    S3U@ 

60inch   l.52-y8rd    69'4@ 

DirCH: 

CARRIAGB  CLOTH  : 

38-inch    2.0O-yard    enameling    duck yard  .46     @ 

38-Inch   1.74-yard    S2H@ 

72-Lnch  16.66-ounce     1.20i4@ 

72-inch    17.21-ounce     1.23j4(a 

mechanical: 

Hose     pound        .76     @ 

Belting    76     (3 

HOLLANDS,  M-mCH: 

Acme     yard  @ 

Endurance     @ 

Penn    @ 

OBVABimOS: 

40-inch  2.35-yard   yara      '.37^© 

40-inch  2.-(8-yard    •.3SJ4@ 

37!^-inch    2.42-yard     '.36^© 

RAINCOAT   FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard        .29     @ 

60x48    26     @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-incb,  tan 1.20     @ 

Twills   64   X    72 46     @ 

64   X    102    48     @ 

Twill,  mercerized,   36inch,  blue  and  black 67 'A & 

tan  and  olive .65     @ 

Tweed     90     @   1.00 

printed    27'A@ 

Plaids   60    x    48 27     @ 

56    X    44 26     @ 

Repp    45     @     .50 

Surface  prints  60  x  48 28     @ 

64x60 30     @ 

IMPORTED     WOOLEN     FABRICS     SPECIALLY     PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN   AND   FANCIES  : 

63-inch,   3J4    to   7J^    ouncei yard       145     &   3.90 

36-inch,  2V,  to  5  ounces 85     @  2.25 


IMPORTED   PLAID   LINING    (UNION    AND    COTTON)  : 

63-inch,   2   to   4   ounces yard        .95  @   1.90 

36-inch,   2   to  4   ounces 60  @   1.15 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED   FABRICS  ; 

36-inch,   A'A    to   8   ounces yard        .85  @   1.90 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID   LININGS    (cOTTON)  : 

36-inch,    3}4    to   5   ounces 27  @     .35 

SHEETINGS.   40-INCH: 

48   X    48.   2.35-yard vard        .36  @ 

48   X   48,   2.50-yard 34  @ 

48   X   48,   2.70-yard 32  @ 

48    X    48,    2.8S-yard ■ 31  (3 

64   X    68.    3.15-yard    33  @ 

56    X    60,    3.60-yard 30  @ 

alLHS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard        .75  9 

Schappe,     36-inch     I.OO  @ 

STOCKINETTES: 

SINGLE    THREAD: 

iyi   Peeler,  carded    found  @ 

tVi   Peeler,  carded    i.iS'A®  1.15M 

6'A   Peeler,  combed    @ 

DOUBLE  THREAD  : 

Zero   Peeler,  carded    pound         .9854®     -'SJ* 

3'A   Feeler,  carded    l.CA'Am   1.0454 

6yi   Peeler,  combed   2.7Q'A  @  2.70}< 

TIEE  FABHICS: 

BUILDING: 

17'4-o\ince    Sakellarides.    combed pound     '2.90  @ 

1754-ounce  Egyptian,  combed    '2.45  @  2.50 

175i-ounce  Egyptian,  carded *2.30  @   2.35 

1754-ounce  Peelers,   combed    '2.25  @  2.3S 

17K-ounce  Peelers,   carded    •1.45  @1.S0 

CHAFER  : 

9  54 -ounce    Sea    Island    pound  @ 

9!4ounce  Egyptian,   carded    •2.80  @ 

9 54 -ounce  Peeler,  carded    •1.75  @ 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.   Building. 
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SEA  ISLAND  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

Fkom  August   1,   1919.  to  January  30,   1920. 


Stock  on  hand.  August    1.   1919- 

Savannah.  4.901;  Charleston. 

Received   at   Savannah    (gross) .  . . 

1919-20. 

2,643 
,     9,377 

1918-19. 

IfA 

2,862 

22,836 

Stock  January  30,    1920- 

Savannah,  1,539;  Charleston. 
Crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  to  date 

1,323.... 

15,268 
22,340 

;XP0ET8. 

To 

'Great 
Britain. 

Savannah     

Charleston     

Continei 
238 

238 
t238 

North 
,t.       Mills. 

7,707 
1.410 
9,377 

18,494 
21,920 

•3,426 

South' 
Mills. 

1,385 

1,385 
t657 

Totals. 

9,330 
1.410 
9,377 

^s^T. ::::::::::::  ::: 

Norfolk    

Total 

20,117 
22.836 

*188 

t2.719 

SoTOnnah.  Georgia.) 
EGYPTIAN  COTTON   CROP  MOVEMENT. 

From  August  1,  1919,  to  December  24,  1919. 

1919-1920.  1918-1 

pool      bales     159,793 


To    Li...r „,,,, 

Mancfiester     87,116 

Other   United   Kingdom   ports 145 


Total  shipments 


To    France    

Spain    

Italy    

Belgium     

Switzerland    

Holland    

Portugal     

Austria    

Greece    

Turkey   and  other 

Total  shipments 


Continent. 


21.240 
5.730 
10,819 


50.469 


120,1 


8,745 

Total  shipments   to   all   parts 426,397 

Total  crop  (interior  gross  weightl,  cantars* 


178,651 

2,318 
10,140 
23,733 

"3',ii6 


5,520 
238,983 


17,152 
148,136 


4,826,342     6,315,841 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  of  short  supply  Continues  unrelieved 
in  most  lines  as  was  reported  for  January.  Labor,  fuel  and 
transportation  are  the  controlling  factors  in  this  situation  which 
will  become  readjusted  slowly  to  the  needs  of  industry  generally. 

Aniline  Oil.  There  is  very  little  spot  being  offered;  price 
32  to  34  cents  per  pound. 

Barytes.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  the  production 
situation  as  regards  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  which  is  reflected  in  limited 
nearby  offerings  at  $23  to  $25  per  ton. 

Benzol.  The  pure  grade  is  quoted  at  27  cents  and  90  per  cent 
at  23  cents  per  pound. 

Dry  Colors.  Prices  generally  have  been  firm  and  latterly  in 
the  month  were  advanced  to  new  levels. 

Litharge.  Production  is  keeping  pace  with  demand.  Prices 
are  very  firm  with  labor  cost  rising. 

LiTHOPONE.  Output  sold  far  ahead.  There  is  very  little  spot 
stock  and  none  for  contracts.  The  price  is  7%  to  7J^  cents  per 
pound. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  high  price  of  pig  lead  has  resulted  in 
very  firm  prices  for  lead  products.  The  demand  for  sublimed 
lead  is  beyond  production  capacity. 


Sulphur.  There  is  steady  demand  at  firm  prices  which  re- 
mained unchanged  the  past  month. 

Whiting.  There  has  been  a  persistent  shortage  of  chalk  im- 
portation curtailing  output  and  supporting  high  firm  prices  for 
whiting. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  demand  surpasses  all  records  and  produc- 
tion costs  are  mounting.  The  various  grades  are  sold  well  ahead. 
The  item  of  cooperage  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  present  high 
prices. 


NEW  YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

February   25,    1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCIXERATGRS,    OEOANIC. 

Accelerator,   N.   C.   C lb.  $0,50     @ 

Accelcrene.  New  York ft.  4.75      @ 

Accelemal     tb.  .55      (St 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals lb.  1.28     (»    1.38 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .12     (3     .35 

Excellerex    lb.  .65      @     .75 

Hexamethvlene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  1,05      (iB    1.40 

Paraphenvlcnediamine lb.  2.50     «»3.00 

Thiocarbanilide   lb.  .55      (S) 

Vclos.-in     lb.  3,00     @ 

ACCEXEEATORS.     INORGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb.  .nii& 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)     tb.  .09'i@ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.)     lb.  .09^@ 

white,   basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .10     @ 

Lime,   flour    lb.  .n2'4(S>     .02yi 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .ll'irfb 

sublimed   lb.  .IIHO 

imported     lb.  .11H@     .12j4 

Magnesium,    carbonate     lb.  .12      (3     .13 

calcined    heavy     Ih.  ,07      O     .09 

extra    light     Ih.  .65      (3 

lieht      /''.  .35      la 

medium    liplit    //•.  .30      (S> 

Magnesium    oxide    (extra   light) Ih.  .63      @ 

commercial     lb.  .23     0 

Magnesite,     calcined     lb.  .04     @ 

ACIDB. 

Acetic,   28  per  cent   (bbls.) cwt.  2.75     0  3.00 

placial.   99   per  cent   (carboys) cwt.  12.00     @12.S0 

Cre=ylic   (97%  straw  color)    (drums) gal.  .95      (3    1.00 

(95%   dark)    (drums) gal.  .85      @     .95 

Muriatic.   20  degrees   cwt.  1.75     @  2.00 

Nitric.    36    degrees cwt.  6.00     13   6.50 

Sulphuric.    66    degrees    ton  20.00     @ 

ALKALIES 

Caustic   soda.    76   per   cent    (bbls.) lb.  .04^  @     .0554 

Soda    ash    (bbls.)     lb.  .03 Ji© 

.  COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered     lb.  .06     @ 

granulated    lb.  .11      0 

Carbon    black     (sacks,    factory) lb.  .19     (3     .20 

Drop      lb.  .09     (§     .10 

Ivory  black    lb.  .09     @     .10 

Lamplack    lb.  ,15      (S> 

Oil  soluble  aniline lb.  1.25     e 

Rubber   black    lb.  .OS'A@ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  .25     m    .15 

Prussian     lb.  .90     13 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18     @     .40 

Iron    oxide    lb.  .03      (3     .04 

Sienna.    Italian,    raw    and    burnt lb.  .OSii^     .15 

Umber.  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .05!^@     .07VJ 

V«ndyke     lb.  .C2'A@     .0354 

Green: 

Chrome,  light   lb.  .39     @     .50 

medium     tb.  .40     @     .50 

dark   lb.  .60     (3 

commercial    lb.  .15      @ 

Oxide   of  chromium    (casks) lb.  .75     @     .90 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) tb.  .48     @ 

crimson,    "Merliisto"    (casks) tb.  .60      @ 

crimson,    "R,    M,    P," lb.  .60      @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .20     @ 

golden   sulphuret   (States) lb.  *.30     @     .35 

golden.    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .33     (3 

golden.    "R.    M,    P." lb.  .33      (3 

red  sulphuret   (States)    lb.  '.25     @ 

Termilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,    red   sulphide lb.  .18     (3 

Indimn    tb.  .14     @ 

Red    excckior    "'.  -12      (n) 

Toluidine  toner   lb.  4.O0     @ 

Iron  oxide,  reduced   grades    lb.  .14     @ 

pure   bright    i lb.  .16     @ 
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Spanish    

Venetian    

Oil  toluble  aniline,  red 


lilion,    American    .  . . 

artificial    

English    quicksilv 


bronze,    C.    P. 


supe 


Lithopone,     domestic      /fr, 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white     lb. 

Zinc   oxide,   Horsehead    (less  carload,   factory): 

"XX    red"    lb. 

"Special"     ;i>. 

French    process,    red    seal lb. 

green    seal     lb. 

white    seal     lb. 

(States)      lb. 

Azo,   ZZZ.   lead   free    (carload   fac- 
tory)      lb. 

ZZ.  under  5%  leaded   (carload  fac- 
.Ib. 


.55     @ 
.07}i@ 


i     @ 
5     @ 


K.  M.   R. 
U.    R.    X. 

Pione 


carload,    factory    ton  50.CO 

IcM    carload,    factory tan  57. (X) 

Raven    M.    R ton  50.00 

Refined     Elaterite     tim  175.00 

Richmond ton  75.00 

No.    64    ton  44.00 

J18/320   M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.W 

Robertson,    M.    R.    Special    (carloads,    factory) ton  70.00 

M.   R.   (carloads,  factory) ton  55.00 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) lb.  .05 


Castor,    No     1.    U     S     P 
No    3    U     S    P 
Corn,    refined   Argo 
Cotton     . . 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) 
Glycerole 

Linseed,   law    (carloads) 
Linseed   compound 
Palm      (Niger) 
Peanut    . .  i 

Petrolatum 
Petroleum    grease 
Pine,  steam  distilled 
Rapeseed,    refined 


aso.oo 

@ 
@ 
(9 
(870.00 

• 

a 
@ 

(880.00 

@ 

(857.50 


sulphide,  yellow,   light,   orange. 


BE8IN8   AND   FITOKES. 


OOMPOUlfDING    nJOREDIEKIS. 
Aluminum     flake     


.    powdered lb. 

Asbestine    (carloads)     i ton 

Asbestos    (bags)     ton 

Avoilas     compound      lb. 

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated ton 

sulphide,    precipitated     lb. 

dust      ton 

Barytes,  pure     white     ton 

Barytes,  oS  color  ton 

uniform    floated     ton 

Basofor      lb. 

Blanc    fixe     lb. 

Bone    ash     lb. 

Carrara  tiller   ton 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb. 

heavy      lb. 

Blue    Ridge    ton 

China    clay.    Dixie ton 


mported      /of. 

Shawnee      ton 

o.  b.  factory lb. 


Cotton  linters,   clean   mill   run,   f. 
Fossil    flour    (powdered)     

(bolted)      

Diatoraite      

Glue,    high    grade    

low     grade     

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound    bbl.) 

amorphous      

Ground    glass    FK.    (bbls.) 

Infusorial    earth     (powd 


25.00      @35.0O 

.17J4@ 
25.00      @28.00 


37.50     (a40.0O 
.05     @ 
.04^  @ 


.05  (»     .05"^ 

.04  @     .04  'A 

20.00  (ffi 

20.00  @ 

18.50  @2O.0O 

18.00.  (323.50 

20.00  @ 

65.00  @  70.00 

75.00  (3)80.00 


ed) 


Liquid    rubber     . 

Mica^    powdered     

Pumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) . 
Rotten    stone,    powdered 


Rub-R-Glu     lb. 

Silex   (silica)    ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cwt. 

(carload,  bags) cwt. 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone ton 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated ton 

Tyre-lith     ton 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     cwt. 

Columbia     cwt. 

commercial      cwt. 

English   cliffstone    cwt. 

gilders    cwt. 

Paris,    white,    American ..cwt. 

.Super  pure    ton 

Woad   pulp,    imported '*• 

Wood    flour,    American lb. 

KIirXKAL    RUBBES. 


Gilsonite     

G*nasco   (carloads,    factory)     . . . 
(IMS  carloads,    factory). 


.03     @ 


.08 /2@     .09 
.05     @ 
.02i^@     .04  H 

•'.20  @  .25 
22.00  @40.00 
5.34     @ 


Pitch,  Burgundy 


granulated    lb. 

fused     

Rosin,    K     fcW. 

Shellac,    fine    orange     lb. 


Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb. 

methyl    (drums)     gal. 

Benzol,    water    white gai. 

Beta-naphthol,  resublimed      lb, 

ordinary    grade     /&. 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)      lb, 

tetrachloride     (drums)     lb. 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal. 

72   @    76  degrees   (steel   bbls.) eal. 

68  9   70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

V.   M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

Toluol,    pure     gal. 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal. 

wood     gal. 

Osmaco    reducer    gal. 

Xylol,    pure    gat- 

commercial     gtl. 


eTTBSTITUTES. 


Black     I*. 

White     lb. 

Brown     lb. 

Brown    factice    lb. 

White    factice     lb. 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cwt. 


VTTLCANIZniG     INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,    black    hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb. 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb. 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb. 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) . 


,.      .  Iirand    (carloads), 

superfine   (carloads,   factory)  .  . 
also    Colors — Antimony.) 


Wax,  beeswax,    white    

ceresin,    white    

ozokerite,  black    

green     

MonUn     

substitute     

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.  (ci 
123/125  m.  p.  (c: 
128/130  m.   p.   (ci 


2.00 

@ 

.55 

15.25 

@ 

14.75 

.09 

.01 

@ 

.04 

9 

.M 

» 

16,95 

@21.75 

None 

21.00 

@ 

1.65 

@   1.75 

.05  (g 
.53  @ 
.05J4@ 
.10H@ 
.26!4@ 
.36%® 
.33J4@ 
.25^4® 
.28  @ 
.92      @ 


.60  @  . 
.75  <«  . 
.20  @  . 
None 
.10     @ 
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[  HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


Pi  t 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES.    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Exporjt  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax.   Montreal,  Ottmra,   Ft.  WUlIam,  Winnlpac,   Rerina,   Saskatoon,   Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbrldge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SEULING    AGENCIES    IN:    Auatralia,    New   Zealand.    BritUh   West   Indies,   NewfoiBuBand  and  South  Africa 


ESTABLISHED  1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  H: 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader    Stopple   and    Combination    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottle*.      Schrader    Pillow    Valvea    for 

Pillow*,  Life  Preserver*  and  similar  articles 

SCHRAIffi  UNIYERSAl  TIRE-PRfSSURE  GAUGES 


'fArDJUiyff'09,MAR.2B'Jt;0IHERPArs  PENDING'' 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

TRADE   MARK    REG.  IN    I 


RETAIL  PRICK,  WITH   LEATHER  CASE.  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted  Ferrule*  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fitting*  for  Rubber  Good*  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers  of   Diving  Apparatus  to  United   States   Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


/n 


"^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITK  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


144 
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THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ESTABLISHED     1655 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


AND- 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRAIVCH     STORES  I 


71  Pearl  Street         241  Chestnut  Street 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SfADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treat. 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


63  YEARS 


1856 


1919 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tifes    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 
n  f  T  r>  r>   rr  r> 


"QUAKER"  WHITING 


T.    VAIMDI 


IL-T     CO. 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


HAT  IS   YOUR  PROBLEM 

Practic 


ALFRED  hale:  RUBBER  CO. 


ATLANTIC.   MASS. 


Inc.  190( 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

STANDARDIZED 
RUBBERIZING 


--<?; 


Vacuum  Dryers  for  Rubber 

There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buying  quality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  sure  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


mi 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,  Rotary  and  Drum  Dryer* 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condenier* 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
Solvent  Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  standard  chemi- 
cal  operations,   such  as   nitration,   redaction, 

denitration 
crystallizat 
plants. 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


New   York   Office: 
17    Battery    Place 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


J)OMl!U^ 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President. 
W,  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS   IN 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing   Plants 


28  "Service"   Branches  throughout   Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


Japanned,  Bronzed,  Solid  Brus, 

Nickel,  Brass  or  Coppar 

Platad 

BUCKLES 

for 

Footwear  and  Clothing. 
THE    SHOE    HARDW^ARE    CO.,  W^aterbury,  Conn. 


igpQD) 


Bound  Yearly  Volumes  of 

The  India  Rubber  World 

For  Sale  at  This  Office 
25  WEST  45th  STREET 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron  Pip* 

Thread 


<*£#■■ 


Improved 
Features 


DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


DAVID  FEINBURQ  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  5  edition 
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PENNY    WISDOM. 

THE  American  rubber  industry,  with  its  vastly  in- 
creasing interests,  may  well  view  with  grave  con- 
cern the  proposal  in  Congress  to  economize  through  a 
28  per  cent  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Very  valuable  has  been 
the  service  of  the  former  bureau  in  aiding  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country's  manufacturing  industries  and 
in  extending  their  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only 
by  gathering,  with  the  aid  of  trained  experts,  a  great 
amount  of  helpful  information,  but  also  in  actively  di- 
recting through  commercial  attaches  in  other  lands  the 
speedy  and  profitable  distribution  of  American  products. 
So,  too,  have  the  functions  of  the  other  bureau  been  of 
great  aid  in  establishing  standards  for  scientific  investi- 
gations, engineering,  manufacturing,  interstate  and  in- 
ternational trade,  and  educational  institutions. 

Reduced  resources  for  those  agencies  would  mean  cur- 
tailment of  the  scope  and  volume  of  their  work,  impaired 
usefulness  of  the  bureaus,  and  the  consequent  handicap 
that  American  manufacturers  must  suffer  in  trying  to 
cope  with  powerful  rivals  overseas  for  a  fair  share  of  the 
world's  post-war  trade. 


American  business  men  know  far  better  than  politi- 
cians how  quickly  war-worn  countries  are  being  regener- 
ated and  how  many  obstacles  this  country  must  sur- 
mount if  the  United  States  is  to  hold  its  own  in  foreign 
commerce  under  conditions  profoundly  changed  by  the 
Great  Conflict.  They  know  only  too  well  that  if  our 
industries  are  to  flourish  we  must  develop  foreign  trade 
as  well  as  meet  the  needs  of  our  home  market.  In  other 
words,  domestic  stability  and  national  growth  are  vitally 
dependent  upon  steady,  increasing  international  com- 
merce. 

Congress  cannot  shirk  its  plain  duty  to  fairly  aid 
American  enterprise;  and  it  is  incumbent  not  only  upon 
rubber  manufacturers,  but  upon  those  in  all  other  lines 
to  protest  against  such  false  economy  and  to  demand  of 
the  Government  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
American  people  the  aid  and  consideration  that  other 
governments  only  too  gladly  offer  as  a  reward  for  their 
industry  and  to  enhance  their  prosperity. 


CLEAN  RUBBER  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

CLEANING  rubber  at  the  source  of  production  was  a 
project  that  once  attracted  considerable  attention 
and  was  also  successfully  and  profitably  accomplished,  al- 
though in  a  small  way.  When  only  wild  rubber  was 
available  some  process  was  needed,  for  washed  and  dried 
rubber  in  the  manufactory  showed  an  average  loss  of 
40  per  cent  for  African,  30  per  cent  for  Centrals,  and 
20  per  cent  for  Paras.  The  "loss"  was  chiefly  dirt  and 
water  and  presumably  could  just  as  well  be  removed  be- 
fore shipment  as  after. 

It,  therefore,  was  natural  that  small  cleansing  plants 
should  be  erected  on  the  African  coast;  in  Central  and 
South  America.  They  were  never  very  successful  nor 
generally  patronized.  The  main  reason  was,  that  there 
was  always  the  feeling  that  rubber  should  be  gathered 
in  a  cleanly  manner  and  not  need  further  cleansing,  and 
furthermore,  a  multiplicity  of  grades  gave  greater  profit 
to  those  alert  in  substitution. 

With  the  advent  of  plantation  rubber  the  problem 
solved  itself.  Almost  at  once  clean  dry  rubber  ready  for 
"breaking  down"  was  on  the  market  in  great  quantities. 
Scrap  and  earth  rubber  were  cleaned  at  the  plantation 
factories. 

To  show  what  an  advance  this  is,  one  has  only  to  im- 
agine plantation  rubber  as  showing  20  per  cent  shrink- 
age. If  this  were  the  case  American  rubber  manufac- 
turers would  pay  freight  upon  30,000  tons  or  more  of 
water  and  dirt  plus  the  costs  of  extraction. 

Other  suggestions  for  doing  some  of  the  initial  work 
at  the  source  are  massing  and  compounding.  The  for- 
mer is  not  viewed  with  favor  as  the  plantation  identity 
is  lost  and  massed  rubber  is  likely  to  perish  in  transit. 
As  for  compounding  that  has  been  done  experimentally, 
both  by  adding  sulphur  and  fillers  to  latex  and  in  the 
usual  manner.     In  neither  case  was  it  found  practical. 
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So  far,  therefore,  cleansing  at  the  source  is  the  only 
rubber  process  that  has  been  transplanted  from  the  fac- 
tory to  the  forest. 


A  CENSUS  FOR  SAFETY. 

THIS  BEixi;  Census  Yic\r,  it  is  fitting  that  the  rubber 
trade,  thinking  along  with  the  Government,  should 
have  a  census  of  its  own.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  Rubber 
Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  to  secure  a  cen- 
sus of  accidents  in  the  rubber  industry  is  not  only  timely 
but  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  facts  thus  gathered, 
classified  and  analyzed  by  a  committee  made  up  of 
practical  men  from  the  big  rubber  plants,  will  result  in 
l^rompt  remedies,  in  new  safety  appliances,  and  in  a 
marked  lessening  of  accidents. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  to  make  rubber  fac- 
tories safe  to  the  worker.  But  regrettable  accidents 
still  occur.  It  is  so  in  every  great  industry.  In  our 
United  States  80,000  fatal  accidents  occur  in  factory 
and  home  annually.  Of  these  the  rubber  trade  has  its 
share.  And  it  is  to  this  safety  census  that  we  look  with 
confidence  for  a  good  measure  of  relief. 

IT  KILLED  THE  PAPER  SOLE. 


TH.\T  IS  WHAT  THE  RUBBER  LEATHER  SOLE  did  for  man- 
kind. When  leather  was  the  only  substance  that 
shod  foot  bottoms,  anything  that  looked  like  it  was  used. 
Sole  leather  veneers  backed  up  with  rags,  strawboard — 
any  cheap  filler  that  could  be  obtained  was  used,  and  the 
novice  bought  and  repented.  But  with  the  advent  of  the 
rubber  leather  sole,  the  producers  of  leather  and  near- 
leather  woke  up.  Their  business  was  jeopardized.  They 
had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  great  shoe-wearing 
public,  and  the  paper  sole  disappeared.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  very  best  that  the  leather  man  could  produce  was 
put  into  soles.  Furthermore,  thousands  of  dollars  were 
put  into  frantic  advertising  of  certain  best  makes.  Thus 
rubber  did  a  great  service,  and  best  of  all  the  rubber  sole 
won  for  itself  a  place,  from  which  no  policy,  no  advertis- 
ing appropriation  can  evict  it. 


KANSAS  STRIKES  AT  GENERAL   STRIKES. 

THE  State  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  estab- 
lished  in   Kansas   is  urged   upon   other   states  by 
Governor  .\llen,  who  says: 

"Any  minority  which  has  secured  control  of  a 
product   upon   which   human   life   depends,  and 
which  undertakes,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting 
wages  or  profits,  to  withhold  that  product  from 
the  public  until  the  public  shall  freeze  or  starve, 
has,  in  effect,  superseded  government  and  has 
arrogated  to  itself  the  control  of  the  destinies  of 
human  life  which  government  alone  may  have 
the  power  to  safeguard." 
This  is  plain  talk  and  foreshadows  the  day  when  no 
clique,  either  of  labor  or  capital,  will  have  it  in  its  power 
to  paralyze  industry. 


In  this  connection,  the  report  of  the  Second  Industrial 
Conference  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  President  Wil- 
son is  of  great  interest.  This  takes  a  firm  stand  against 
"collective  bargaining,"  holding  that  individual  plants 
should  settle  their  own  labor  problems. 

Of  further  interest  and  of  much  significance  is  the 
action  of  certain  large  cities  that  have  declared  them- 
selves as  wholly  "open  shop"  communities. 

.^11  of  the  above  point  to  a  cessation  of  labor  struggles 
and  fewer  strikes. 


TIRE  PRODUCTION  FOR  1920. 


PROPHETS,  of  course,  are  as  fallible  as  those  who  do 
not  venture  opinions.  Furthermore,  the  major  part 
of  prophesies  fail.  There  are  two  lines  of  forecast  how- 
ever, that  have  gone  far  beyond  the  wildest  hazards ; 
the  production  of  crude  rubber  and  the  an;iual  increase 
in  tire  production.  As  to  the  later,  estimates  vary  rather 
widely.  Based  upon  the  figures  of  a  well-known  auto- 
mobile man,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Motor  and  Acces- 
sory Manufacturers'  Association,  1920  will  see  51,500,000 
tires  produced.  A  statistician  of  the  "Boston  News 
Bureau,"  basing  his  figures  upon  facts  furnished  by  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  predicts  72,000,000  tires. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  possible  because  of  scarcity  of 
fabrics.  Experts  state  that  the  present  spindle  capacity 
IS  150,000,000  pounds  of  fabric,  enough  for  40,000,000 
tires,  which  would  suggest  more  spindles  or  use  of  some 
other  fiber  in   tire  building. 


LUDWIG    C.    A.    K.    M.VRTENS,    RuSSIAN    SoVIET    REPRE- 

sensative,  recently  published  a  long  list  of  American  firms 
who  were  "anxious  to  do  business"  through  him  with 
Russia.  -A^mong  the  names  were  certain  large  rubber 
companies.  A  protest  was  promptly  filed  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  whom  an  examination 
is  being  conducted  and  Martens  conceded  that  "they 
(the  companies  in  question)  have  been  solicited  to  sell 
goods  and  have  not  sought  orders." 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  state  that 
a  very  cleverly  written  article  from  Soviet  headquarters 
was  sent  to  The  India  Rubber  World  months  ago,  de- 
scribing Russian  markets  and  the  millions  to  be  spent 
in  .\merica.     It  was  not  published. 


Former  Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  announces 
that  he  is  tired  of  politics  and  is  going  to  the  deserts  of 
.\frica  to  "seek  a  fortune  in  rubber."  It  seems  that  one 
of  his  compatriots  has  discovered  a  new  process  of  re- 
fining the  gum  of  the  Eticalyf^tiis,  and  that  is  to 
be  exploited.  Frankly,  we  wish  he  wouldn't.  He  is  too 
good  and  too  great  to  be  wasted  upon  a  hopeless  quest. 
If  only  he  would  take  up  a  big  tract  of  land  and  plant 
cotton,  that  would  help  the  world,  the  rubber  trade,  and 
himself.  But  to-day  wild  rubber  from  any  minor  pro- 
ducer does  not  spell  success. 
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Is  Hard  Rubber  W  ood  a  Dream? 


LUVD  W.  Parsons,  a  regular  contribntur  to  "The  Saturday 
■'  Evening  Post,"  who  furnishes  much  interesting  and  inform- 
g  matter  for  that  great  weekly,  thus  speaks  of  rubber : 

of    The    India    Rubber    World, 
you    can    take    the    milk    of    the 


"Henry    C.    Pearson, 
sees    the    dav     when 


Mr.  Parsi  ns  characterizes  hard  rubber  wood  as  a  dream,  and 
does  il  most  courteously.  He  classes  it  with  that  type  of  dreara 
known  in  the  dictionary  as  "an  idle  fancy."  H,  however,  it 
sliould  transpire  that  certain  American  factories  were  market- 
inji   products   made   of   hard   rubber   wood,   taking   the   place   of 


Artistic    Ruijbek   Wood    C, 


rubber  tree,  convert  it  into  an  elastic  resin,  then  bake 
this  resin  with  sulphur  and  turn  the  product  into 
rosewood,  walnut,  mahogany  and  ebony  of  the  finest 
sort.'  He  says:  'Any  rare  wood  can  thus  be  simu- 
lated. It  will  not  w-arp  or  check,  and  it  will  not 
absorb  moisture.  Its  sawdust  and  chips  can  be 
molded   again   int.i   tlic   first   shape.      Even   the  boards 


tlic  slatemcr 
fact.     Such 


of  tlic  Editor  at 
the  case. 


once  out  of  use  can  be  ground  up  and  used  again 
and  again." 

"Whether  such  dreams  materialize  or  not,  rubber  is 
sure  to  become  one  of  the  mightiest  essentials  in  th( 
life  of  civilized  man." 


BLACK   OAK   RUBBER   WOOD. 

:  lo  discuss  present  products  it  i 
ago   a   French   art'st   built   some 


.veil  to  recall 
erv  beautiful 


Ci-osET   Seat — Ebony. 


cabinets  and  bookcases  not  from  wood  but  from  hard  rubber 
veneer  backed  with  papier-mache.  The  effects  secured  were 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  rosewood,  mahogany  and  black 
oak.  They  were  free  from  all  of  the  faults  that  wood  possesses. 
Meat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness  were  absolutely  without 
effect  upon  the  product.  Xo  coaling  or  varnish  was  used. in  the 
surface   finish,  as   none   was   needed.    The  cabinet   shown   in  the 
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illustration  was  pronounced  by  wood  connoisseurs  to  be  a  won- 
derful effect  in  black  oak  A  worn  out  cabinet  of  this  sort  could 
be  broken  up,  the  cellulose  backing  dissolved  by  the  familiar 
process  of  acid  rubber   reclaiming  and  the  bard  rubber  ground 


Regulation    Rupher   Wodd   Bowl 


Plain   Black. 


and  used  in  the  production  of  new  goods.  At  last  reports,  panels 
from  this  cabinet  were  reposing  in  a  bonded  warehouse  in  New 
York  City. 

HARD  RUBBER  LIGNUM-VITAE. 
There  is  in  the  West  Indies  a  tree,  the  Guaiacum,  from  the 
heart  of  which  comes  a  dark-colored,  heavy,  cross-grained  wood 
known  as  lignum-vitae.  The  wood  is  scarce  and  costly  as  it  is 
in  great  demand  for  rollers,  pestles,  pulley  blocks,  and  particu- 
larly for  bowling  balls.  No  other  wood  is  comparable  with  it 
for  such  use.  No  other  substance  or  combination  of  substances 
anywhere  near  equalled  it  in  weight,  solidity,  polish  and  effec- 
tiveness until  a  hard  rubber  substitute  was  tried.  Then  it  was 
not  only  equalled  but  outdone.     To-day  a  bowling  ball  made  of 


•Regixation    Rubber    Wood    Bowling    Ball,    Mottled   Like 

LlGNUM-VlT.\E. 

hard  rubber  compound  designed  to  imitate  lignum-vitae  reigns 
supreme.  For  weight,  color,  and  polish  it  is  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  And  as  for  grain,  Nature  is  beaten  to  a 
finish.  Hard  rubber  lignum-vitae  outwears  the  West  Indian 
product.  It  contains  no  knots  nor  imperfections.  And  after 
years  of  service  the  worn  out  ball  can  be  ground  up  into  hard 
rubber  dust  and  worked  into  sheet,  rod  or  a  thousand  other 
useful  hard  rubber  products. 


HARD    RUBBER    EBONY    AND    MAHOGANY. 

I'"or  interior  linisli  hard  rubber  wood  already  has  a  lirm  foot- 
hold. The  product  is  not  called  rubber  lumber  or  rubber  wood, 
however,  but  Whalebonile.  Responding  to  a  call  for  rubber 
from  the  medical  fraternity,  a  closet  seat  made  of  hard 
rubber  wood,  imitating  in  color  either  ebony  or  mahogany, 
has  been  created.  From  the  first  it  was  a  great  success.  It  is 
so  far  superior  to  the  best  wooden  seat  that  scores  of  hospitals, 
clubs,  hotels  and  office  buildings  have  adopted  it.  Unlike 
wood,  it  has  no  joints,  will  not  split,  crack  or  warp,  is  light 
in  weight,  and  is  absolutely  unaffected  by  moisture,  or  by  acid 
or  acid  fumes. 

Not  fancies,  these,  but  fads — facts  that  forecast  a  great  future 
for  rnblicr  wood. 


THE   POSITION   OF  PLANTATION   RUBBER  IN  1919. 

A  N  INTERESTING  SURVEY  of  the  present  condition  of  the  planta- 
*»•  tion  rubber  market  is  made  by  E.  L.  Killick,  the  nibber  ex- 
pert of  the  London  "Financier"  in  that  periodical's  "Rubber  Share 
Handbook"  for  1919.     His  judgment  is  as   follows: 

"A  scrutiny  of  the  figures  relating  to  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  rubber  indicates  that  the  world's  stocks  of  all  kinds 
at  the  present  time  are  not  less  than  100,000  tons,  and  probably 
more.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  moment,  the  total 
production  in  1919  was  about  350,000  tons,  of  which  some  330,000 
tons  appear  to  have  gone  into  consumption.  The  year  conse- 
quently begins  with  but  a  comparatively  small  addition  to  the 
surplus  on  hand  twelve  months  before.  In  1920  an  addition  of 
some  50,000  tons  to  the  world's  output  is  expected,  so  that  the 
total  quantity  of  rubber  of  all  kinds  available  this  year,  including 
stocks  brought  forward,  seems  likely  to  be  something  over 
500.000  tons." 

These  figures  are  not  so  formidable  as  they  seem  to  be  at  first 
sight,  he  goes  on  to  say,  because  of  the  increased  demand  due 
to  the  development  of  motor  traction.  They  Iea\e  a  margin  of 
three  or  four  months'  supply,  as  compared  with  the  single  month 
of  a  few  years  ago,  but  this  is  largely  nullified  by  the  congestion 
at  the  docks  and  the  delays  in  distributing  cargoes. 

While  there  is  no  shortage  in  sight  there  is  no  fear  of  a  glut 
of  rubber;  the  production  will  hardly  increase  at  the  rate  that 
the  consumption  will.  An  enormous  development  has  'aken  place 
in  the  use  of  solid  tires  for  commercial  motors  and  the  railroad 
strikes  have  shown  the  advantages  of  both  these  and  the  pas- 
senger motor  cars.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  shortage 
of  rubber  in  a  few  years,  with  higher  prices  in  consequence  and 
a  larger  use  of  inferior  grades  and  reclaimed  material. 

Mr.  Killick  explains  that  investment  in  rubber  plantation  shi.res 
is  attractive  not  only  on  account  of  the  huge  returns  obtained 
but  also  because  the  investment  is  steadily  appreci.iting  js  the 
value  of  the  plantation  and  its  output  increase  yearly  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees  planted.  His  estimate  of  the  finances  of 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  Far  East  is  very  interesting. 

"We  may  take  it  that  an  acre  of  jungle  can  be  cleared,  planted 
and  brought  to  bearing  at  an  approximate  cost  of  £50.  In 
Malaya,  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  tree  should  be  of  tappable 
girth  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  the  annual  crop  of  rubber  may  be  as  much  as  400  pounds 
per  acre,  given  good  average  soil,  suitable  climatic  conditions 
and  capable  management." 

The  question  of  producing  costs  is  a  little  uncertain  now,  one 
disconcerting  factor  being  the  rise  in  the  rupee  and  tne  trouble 
with  exchange.  In  the  past  rubber  has  been  marketed  at  an 
average  cost  of  \0d.  a  pound,  but  to-day  it  costs  at  least  \s.  and 
prices  are  advancing  so  that  it  is  safer  to  take  Is  6d.  as  the  cost 
of  a  pound  of  rubber  ready  to  ship.  The  measi  price  o'otained  for 
it  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  2s.  6d.  a  pound,  and  when  Mr. 
Killick  wrote,  it  was  2s.  lOrf.  It  is  safe  to  call  it  2s.  6rf. ;  the  profit 
on  a  pound  would  therefore  be  \s.  and  on  400  pounds,  an  acre's 
crop,  £20.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  40  per  cent  on  the  capital 
i:ivestm.ent  of  £50  to  bring  the  acre  into  bearing. 
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The  Effect  of  Location  on  Prosperity  of  American  Rubber  Industry. 


By  L.   W.  .-Uuy II -Schmidt.  Consulliii^  Economist. 


THE  VALUE  of  all  the  rubber  goods  manufactured  in  the  City 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  during  the  year  1914  amounted  to  $93,980,000, 
representing  41.4  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  rubber  goods 
during  that  year  valued  at  $300,994,000.  No  other  city  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  whole  world,  can  show  such  an  enormous 
production  of  rubber  goods.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  the 
United  States  is  the  City  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  that  pro^- 
duccd  rubber  goods  valued  at  $8,000,000  in  1914.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  Akron  gives  Ohio  a  superior  lead  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  products  and  makes  it  the  leader  among  the 
states  of  the  Union.  During  the  year  in  question  the  value  of 
rubber  goods  manufactured  in  that  state  amounted  to  $109,659,- 
,000.  New  Jersey  with  Trenton  came  second  with  a  total 
production   value   of  $25,- 


exceptional  size.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  present  situa- 
tion that  could  have  forced  the  United  States  rubber  industry 
to  develop  the  plan  of  its  original  growth  upon  so  narrow  a 
basis  as  has  been  the  case. 

RUBBER  INDUSTRY  ECONOMICALLY  INDEPENDENT. 
Speaking  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  economy  the  rubber 
industry  is  an  independent  industrial  unit.  It  is  one  of  the  master 
industries  of  the  country  and  not  supplementary  to  others.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  locate  in  districts  where  it  might  be 
situated  in  easy  proximity  to  other  industries  requiring  its 
products.  Such  considerations  may  have  influenced  the  location 
of  the  drop-forging  industry,  for  instance,  or  the  shoe  findings 
industry,     both     industries 


458.000.  Massachusetts, 

having  Boston  as  its  main 
center  of  rubber  produc- 
tion, followed  with  a  pro- 
duction valued  at  $23,000,- 
000,  Pennsylvania  with 
$12,000,000,  while  C  o  n- 
necticut  and  New  York 
each  reported  $10,000,000 
approximately. 

Both  Akron  and  Tren- 
ton have  kept  their  supe- 
riority as  producers  of 
rubber  goods  practically 
since  rubber  manufactur- 
ing started  in  the  United 
States,  but  their  influence 
upon  American  rubber  pro- 
duction was  considerably 
less  during  the  preceding 
census  when  only  38.4  per 
cent  of  all  the  .American 
rubber  goods  were  manu- 
factured in  -Akron,  while 
Trenton  did  slightly  bet- 
ter with  3.9  per  cent  to 
its  share.  .As  to  rubber 
boots,  Boston  takes  the 
lead,  holding  practically 
the  whole  of  the  produc- 
t  i  o  n  of  Massachusetts, 
which  also  leads  as  a  state 
in  the  production  of  rubber  footwear 
valued   at   $13,000,000   before   the   war. 
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Industry  in  Localized  Districts. 


,vith  a  total  production 
New  Jersey,  as  in  the 
past,  still  claims  to  be  the  leader  as  a  producer  of  rubber  belting, 
the  industry  giving  to  the  city  of  Trenton  its  great  importance 
as  a  rubber  manufacturing  center. 

Such  concentration  of  one  industry  might  be  easily  under- 
stood in  the  case  of  industries  which  arc  bound  to  their  loca- 
tion by  reason  of  their  markets  or  the  supply  of  raw  materials. 
It  appears,  therefore,  rather  surprising  that  the  rubber  industry, 
which  is  not  tethered  by  any  of  these  considerations,  has  se- 
lected these  localities  for  its  home  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  economic  importance  of  the  United  States 
rubber  industry  one  can  say  with  some  degree  of  correctness 
that  the  condition  existing  here  is  not  repeated  in  any  other 
country.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  rubber  industry  as  con- 
centrated as  to  include  practically  half  of  its  total  production 
inside  the  limits  of  one  citv  which  does  not  even  claim  to  be  of 


that  look  for  their  market 
to  related  industries  for 
which  they  prepare  the 
raw  materials.  But  the 
rubber  industry  has  an  in- 
dependent market.  While 
it  is  supplementary  to  cer- 
tain industries  which  em- 
ploy its  products  for  the 
purpose  of  completing 
their  own,  there  is  no 
need  for  the  rubber  indus- 
try to  rely  upon  the  cus- 
lom  of  these  industries. 
It  has  its  own  markets 
and  marketable  products 
that  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  range  of  consump- 
tion from  year  to  year. 
It  is.  therefore,  tied  less 
to  location  than  many 
other  industries,  and  its 
selection  of  locality  is  not 
determined  by  this  one 
factor  which  narrows 
down  considerably  the 
choice  of  a  home  of  many 
other  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

The  explanation  of  the 
present  situation  in  the 
geographical  location  of 
the  United  States  rubber  industry  is,  undoubtedly,  historical  de- 
velopment. The  industry,  having  originally  found  a  home  in 
certain  cities  of  the  United  States,  continued  to  grow  within 
these  limits  as  the  result  of  a  natural  division  and  subdivision 
of  formerly  united  forces  and,  having  once  provided  the  ground 
for  development,  remained  there  by  the  simple  force  of  habit. 
The  outcome  is  analogous  to  that  experienced  in  many  other 
industries  similarly  placed,  but  just  as  conservative  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  locations. 

Having  once  acquired  the  habit,  the  industry  has  been  slow 
to  mend  its  ways.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  advantage  in 
the  beginning  in  locating  as  much  as  possible  in  one  city  or 
district.  The  labor  of  other  factories  could  be  drawn  upon. 
The  men  who  formed  the  new  enterprises  were  themselves  at 
home  in  the  district  and  had  grown  up  in  it.  Finally,  when  the 
industrial  development  of  the  rubber  industry  started  in  earnest 
there   was   the   main   consideration   of  participating   in   the  pros- 
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perily  of  tlic  existing  enterprises  by  starting  operation  from 
the  same  basis  that  had  proved  successful  in  their  instance.  But 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  limits  of  this  earlier  development 
of  the  industry  have  not  been  reached,  whether  in  the  mean- 
while in  fact  it  has  not  outgrown  the  surroundings  of  its  child- 
hood. 

This  is  a  point  which  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  future  of  the  rubber  industry. 

ECONOMIC   CAPACITY   OF   ANY   ONE  CITY    IS   LIMITED. 

The  economic  possibilities  of  any  given  neighborhood  and  its 
capacity  for  sustaining  an  industry  are  l>y  no  means  inexhausti- 
ble. If  this  fact  had  not  been  already  known  to  economists  our 
most  recent  war  history  would  have  brought  new  proof.  Under 
the  pressure  of  the  unprecedented  war  demand  many  industries 
were  forced  to  expand,  and  finding  it  convenient  for  their  pur- 
pose carried  through  the  process  of  expansion  upon  the  ap- 
parently fertile  soil  of  their  own  location.  New  factories  were 
erected  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  mother  enterprises 
and  labor  was  attracted  to  the  localities  by  the  artificial  mes.ns 
of  offering  high  wages  and  similar  inducements.  The  so-called 
war  prosperity  of  the  nation  has  not  diminished  since  this  hap- 
pened. In  fact,  always  e.xcepting  those  industries  that  were  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  war,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
growth  in  the  economic  activities  of  the  country.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  works  erected  under  the 
spur  of  the  war  were  no!  destined  to  prosper  under  normal  con- 
ditions They  find  it  difficult  to  hold  their  full  complement  of 
lalior.  they  complain  about  the  lack  of  fuel  and  power,  and  the 
distribution  of  their  products  is  not  proceeding  as  evenly  as 
might  be  desired. 

The  cause  is  obvious.  The  existence  of  these  new  enterprises, 
planted  upon  the  already  heavily  charged  soil  of  one  district,  is 
menaced  by  the  increasing  economic  exhaustion  of  that  soil.  A 
railway  line  can  transport  only  a  certain  quantity  of  goods 
from  and  to  one  location.  Charge  it  with  a  larger  load  and  it 
must  break  down  under  its  own  real  or  imaginary  prosperity. 
.•\  community  can  house  only  a  given  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
its  facilities  to  provide  for  more  are  the  limit  of  its  progress 
toward  increased  population.  It  must  take  years  to  change 
these  fundamental  factors  affecting  the  economic  energies  of  a 
district  and  the  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  cannot  wait 
until  the  process  has  been  completed.  Hence  the  failure  of  the 
industrial  plants  that  come  in  contact  with  conditions  as  those 
described. 

To  apply  this  rule  to  the  rubber  industry  there  is  much  in  the 
present  location  of  that  industry  that  calls  for  caution.  The 
rubber  industry  in  certain  of  its  branches  is  a  lavish  employer 
of  labor.  It  needs  great  quantities  of  water  in  others,  and 
spacious  factories  are  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  its 
affairs.  This  is  not  written  to  discourage  the  location  of  rub- 
ber factories  in  certain  parts  of  this  country,  but  to  point  out 
the  danger  of  overloading  the  facilities  of  certain  districts  to 
the   detriment   of   the   industrv   as'  a   whole. 


It  is  only  too  obvious  that  industries  working  under  artificially 
inflated  conditions  affecting  their  most  essential  manufacturing 
operations  must  work  more  expensively  than  others.  Let  three 
water-mills  compete  for  the  water  power  of  one  stream,  and 
the  system  for  carrying  the  water  to  the  mill  wheels  will  be 
more  expensive  to  each  mill  than  if  only  one  mill  operated  on 
the  same  stream.  The  cost  of  mill  operations  will  increase  by 
the  simple  fact  that  the  upkeep  of  the  installations  is  more  ex- 
pensive. The  same  applies  to  a  number  of  rubber  factories 
competing  for  water,  labor  and  the  shipment  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactures  inside  the  limits  of  one  district  or  one  city. 
Increased  demand  for  these  facilities  will  tend  to  increase  their 
cost  and  while  such  a  tendency  may  not  show  on  the  surface  it 
is   bound   to   influence   each    factorv   in   one   manner   or   another. 


The  need  of  having  a  large  labor  surplus,  so  essential  to  the 
operation  of  the  rubber  industry,  causes  a  rather  serious  situation. 
To  house  this  surplus,  to  make  it  comfortable  and  content  with 
working  conditions,  is  more  difficult  in  a  neighborhood  danger- 
ously overcharged  than  where  living  conditions  are  easy,  where 
housing  is  plenty,  and  where  labor  may  stay  on  comfortably  even 
if  temporarily  unemployed. 

If  conditions  are  different,  if  they  are  in  fact  as  witnessed  just 
now  in  several  of  our  great  rubber  manufacturing  centers,  labor 
will  not  stay.  It  will  keep  floating  from  city  to  city  in  search  of 
better  conditions,  and  it  will  certainly  leave  those  locations 
where  it  finds  it  most  difficult  to  remain.  The  result  in  each  in- 
stance is  an  ever-recurring  shortage  of  labor  which  makes  work 
easy  for  the  professional  agitator.  It  degrades  labor  to  the 
standard  of  a  commodity  shipped  from  city  to  city  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  a  healthy  labor  market  based  upon  a  labor  force 
that  owns  its  own  home  and  commands  a  banking  account  that 
may  be  drawn  upon  during  the  short  periods  of  unemployment 
which  will  happen  even  in  the  best  organized  industry.  Inci- 
dentally it  will  give  to  the  industry  a  labor  force  that  stays  on 
the  job  and  does  not  leave  for  reasons  entirely  unconnected 
with  conditions  in  the  factory. 

It  seems  from  this  that  the  present  policy  of  centralization 
followed  by  the  rubber  industry  is  faulty  from  practically  all 
reasons  that  apply  to  the  selection  of  industrial  location.  It  is 
not  justified  by  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  markets  of 
distribution.  It  has  no  support  from  the  existence  of  special 
facilities  for  the  operation  of  its  enterprises  because  these  con- 
ditions arc  not  exceptional  and  are  found  practically  in  every 
city  of  importance  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  advisable 
out  of  the  special  national  consideration  that  may  necessitate 
the  location  of  certain  valuable  industries  in  regions  where  their 
presence   is  needed  as  a  matter  of  economic  policy. 

While  centralization  is  not  wrong  in  itself  and  has  its  uses, 
a  time  may  come  where  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  where  in  fact 
a  change  in  policy  is  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
growth  of  the  industry.  .This  time  seems  to  have  come  for  the 
-American  rubber  industry. 

The  truth  of  this  content  ion  has  been  fully  realized  by  many 
leading  rubber  manufacturers,  and  during  the  war  attempts 
were  made  to  place  new  rubber  plants  outside  the  more  common 
range  of  location  of. that  industry.  No  revolutionary  steps  have 
been  undertaken,  but  the  geographical  location  of  the  field  of 
production  has  been  broadened,  with  the  result  that  many  new 
cities  have  been  entered  by  the  rubber  industry.  The  statistical 
records  that  are  available  for  the  study  of  such  a  development 
are  still  incomplete,  and  the  following  statements,  therefore,  are 
based  upon  general  impression  rather  than  upon  statistical  facts. 
The  student  of  the  more  recent  development  in  the  United 
States  rubber  industry,  however,  will  consent  that  this  develop- 
ment while  it  has  carried  the  industry  over  its  former  geo- 
graphical limits,  nevertheless  has  followed  the  lines  of  a  dis- 
tinct regional  evolution.  It  has  left  the  municipal  centers  and 
spread  o\er  states. 

EFFECT  OF  RELOCATION. 

The  attempted  relocation  of  the  rubber  industry  has  princi- 
pally affected  all  the  states  that  were  originally  important  as 
rubber  manufacturing  centers,  but  it  seems  to  have  affected  them 
not  always  in  the  same  manner.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  the 
rubber  industry  has  seen  many  additions.  A  close  investigation 
of  the  situation,  however,  shows  that  the  growth  in  the  im- 
portance of  that  state  as  a  rubber  goods  producer  is  still  the 
result  of  increas'ng  centralization,  instead  of  the  more  desired 
decentralization  of  location.  .-Xkron  still  holds  the  overwhelm- 
ing producing  power  of  that  state,  and  what  new  rubber  works 
have  been  formed  are  located  mostly  in  this  city  or  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  gain  of  the  rubber  industry  in  that 
region,  therefore,  may  not  be  an  entire  blessing,  although  it  only 
falls  in  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  pre-war  growth  of  the 
industry. 
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CENTRALIZATION  IN  EASTERN  STATES. 

Of  more  interest,  however,  is  the  industrial  development  of 
the  industry  in  such  states  as  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  The  strength  of  the 
rubber  industry  of  the  first  two  states  named  is  now  concen- 
trated upon  an  ever-widening  area  around  the  cities  of  Trenton 
and  New  York,  with  New  York  and  its  economic  dependencies 
gaining  an  increasing  influence  upon  the  industry.  In  watching 
the  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  that  particular  field 
it  is  necessary  to  view  the  whole  industrial  district  comprising 
the  city  of  New  York  proper,  Jersey  City  and  Long  Island  as  an 
economic  entity  which  it  really  represents.  The  great  port  of 
New  York  divided  between  the  two  states  of  New  Y'ork  and 
New  Jersey  binds  the  district  and  makes  it  practically  indivisible 
for  all  industrial  purposes.  Labor  floats  easily  over  it  and  may 
be  drawn  from  its  outskirts  without  necessitating  even  the  re- 
location of  its  homes.  The  supply  of  raw  materials,  the  dis- 
tributing facilities  of  the  whole  district,  its  resources  of  in- 
dustrial energy  are  all  the  same.  It  will  take  many  years  be- 
fore the  economic  possibilities  of  this  vast  district  are  exhausted 
and  before  the  rubber  industry  will  be  forced  to  vacate. 

But  while  the  whole  district  of  New  York  has  proven  of 
exceptional  strength,  its  subdivisions  are  showing  considerable 
differences  as  to  their  general  suitability  for  the  location  of  the 
enterprises  of  the  rubber  industry.  High  ground  rents,  expensive 
railroad  transportation,  and  high  trucking  cost,  have  made  the 
industrial  development  of  tnany  parts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son river  uncongenial  for  industrial  development  and  permit 
their  industrial  use  for  only  the  industries  that  can  settle  in 
such  localities  owing  to  special  character  of  their  production. 
Industries  producing  staple  goods  and  having  to  compete  with 
factories  working  often  under  the  most  favorable  competitive 
conditions  can  hope  to  prosper  only  if  they  can  create  the  same 
favorable  conditions  in  their  own  location.  The  rubber  industry 
of  New  York,  therefore,  has  selected  locations  outside  the  circle 
of  the  most  progressive  industrial  development  of  the  Metro- 
politan district  and  has  endeavored  to  duplicate  the  favorable 
characteristic,  of  a  location  in  a  small  city  with  the  advantages 
of  having  at  its  disposal  the  facilities  of  the  big  city. 

The  same  tendency  is  shown  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  beginning  found  its  home  in  Boston 
proper,  but  is  now  spreading  rapidly  to  the  suburbs  and  is  flow- 
ing over  to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  state.  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  finally  represent  the  newest  phase  of  the  evolution 
of  the  industry  by  introducing  the  decentralization  of  the  in- 
dustry over  a  district  with  a  distinct  mi.xed  industrial  characler. 

SCIENTIFIC   GROUPING   OF   INDUSTRIES   NEEDED. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  location  of  any  industrial  enterprise  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  its  owners,  neither  can 
it  remain  so  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  If  decentralization, 
therefore,  is  recognized  as  a  desirable  aim  it  should  be  encour- 
aged. But  the  selection  of  the  new  policy  should  not  mean  an 
entire  cutting  adrift  from  the  past.  The  world  progresses  by 
evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  We  cannot  hope  to  be  benefited 
by  throwing  over  the  old  without  having  first  provided  for  the 
new.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  instance  under  con- 
sideration. Nothing  can  be  gained  by  placing  factories  outside 
the  great  centers  of  their  industry  for  only  the  purpose  of  de- 
centralizing industrial  effort.  What  is  required  rather  is  a  more 
scientific  grouping  of  industries  in  order  to  make  them  supple- 
mentary in  their  economic  wants  and  effort. 

A  new  rubber  factory  for  instance  might  be  most  advantage- 
ously placed  in  a  district  having  already  a  few  chemical  plants 
of  a  general  nature.  The  existing  plants  may  easily  furnish 
their  floating  surplus  of  labor  to  the  rubber  industry  and  in  turn 
the  new  rubber  works  might  attract  labor  to  assist  the  chemical 
industry  during  the  period  of  their  high  peak  of  operation.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  districts  with  mixed  industries  are  always  pref- 
erable to  such  as  specialize  because  they  off'er  larger  opportuni- 


ties for  the  new  plant  in  respect  to  labor,  supply  of  raw  materials, 
and  markets.  Port  cities  and  cities  with  a  plentiful  water  sup- 
ply will  always  attract  the  rubber  industry.  But  the  case  of 
.Akron  shows  that  a  large  industry  can  very  well  prosper  with- 
out the  advantages  of  a  port  of  its  own. 

The  problem  of  location,  of  course,  must  always  be  dealt  with 
strictly  individually.  But  it  is  just  for  that  reason  that  it  re- 
quires more  thought  and  care  than  is  generally  given  to  it  by 
the  man  in  search  for  a  new  factory  site.  The  thousands  of  fac- 
tory buildings,  standing  empty  in  the  United  States  before  the 
war  because  their  owners  had  failed  to  take  the  apparently  so 
essential  precaution  to  inquire  into  their  special  suitability  for 
the  intended  purpose,  speak  a  language  of  caution.  There  is 
waste  in  this  form  of  handling  the  fortunes  of  our  industry  that 
could  easily  be  avoided.  After  all,  the  rent  for  these  buildings 
and  the  cost  of  all  inlustrial  failures  has  to  be  borne  by  the  few 
who  are  destined  to  succeed.  Every  failure,  every  mistake  in 
one  of  those  fundamental  conditions,  makes  success  more  diffi- 
cult and  production  more  expensive. 
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It  is  particularly  fitting  that  John  T.  Christie  shduld 
^  dent  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  A 
He  is  a  native  son  of  the  Middle  West,  and  typifies  the  business 
enterprise  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  was  born 
June  28,  1878,  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  and 
has  lived  in  the 
Hawkeye  state  ever 
since.  Following  his 
education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Des 
Moines,  he  began  his 
business  career  with 
the  W.  W.  Wise  Ice 
Co.,  of  that  city.  He 
was  later  elected  Dep- 
uty County  Treasurer, 
and  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  be- 
came a  partner  in  the 
Harter-Christie  In- 
surance Co.,  eventual- 
ly acquiring  sole 
ownership  of  the 
agency,  which  is  still 
being  conducted  un- 
der his  supervision. 
Ii;  1915  Mr.  Christie  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Hawkeye  Tire  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation,  and  of  the  Hawkeye 
Tire  Co.,  an  Iowa  corporation,  both  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $500,000  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  automobile 
tires,  inner  tubes,  etc.,  and  was  elected  president,  which  office  he 
has  since  held.  Under  his  leadership  the  company  has  made 
continuous  progress,  and  it  is  through  the  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  he  has  become  prominent  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  younger  rubber  men.  .\  year  after  its  incorporation  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  the  Hawkeye  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and 
later  the  capitalization  of  the  company  was  increased  to  $3,500,- 
000,  and  a  new  factory  costing  approximately  $350,000  was 
erected. 

A  man  of  rare  executive  ability,  quick  perception,  keen  busi- 
ness judgment,  and  deeply  interested  in  every  movement  per- 
taining to  the  rubber  industry,  Mr.  Christie  was  among  the 
leaders  in  organizing  the  Mid- West  Rubber  Manufacturers'  -As- 
sociation, and  was  its  first  vice-president.  In  December,  1919, 
lie  was  elected  president. 
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New  Uses  for  Old  Tires  and  Tubes. 


WHAT  TO  no  witli  cast-off  automobile  tires  is  a  burning  ques- 
tion.    Some  40.(X)0.1XX)  of   them  are  now  being  discarded 
annually,   and   every  year   there   will   be   more.     Utilizing 
waste  materials,  of  every  sort  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
times,  and  the  item  of  old  tires  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Both  the  practical  and  the  facetious  man  has  many  suggestions 
to  offer,  and  both  have  contributed  much  toward  solving  this 
great  problem.  With  the  best  grades  of  crude  rubber  selling 
around  half  a  dollar  a  pound  and  scrap  rubber  almost  a  drug  on 
the  market,  the  junk  man  will  pay  only  fifty  cents  to  a  couple  of 
dollars  for  a  tire  that  when  new  cost  $20  to  $75.  Plans  to  get 
more  than  the  junk  man  offers  have  therefore  appeared  by  the 
score. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  SALVAGING  USED  TIRES. 
The  most  feasible  uses  for  discarded  tires  have  been  developed 
by  rebuilding  the  best  of  them,  dissecting  the  badly  damaged 
ones  in  large  quantities,  reclaiming  the  rubber,  stripping  the  fab- 
ric and  using  it  again  in  numerous  lines  of  manufactured  goods. 
With  tire  duck  selling  at  three  to  four  times  pre-war  prices, 
weavers  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  and  a  short- 
age of  the  best  long-staple  cotton,  good  peeled  tire  fabric  has  a 
monetary  value  worth  considering;  it  is  now  the  chief  value  of 
an  old  tire. 

Repairable  cas- 
ings of  guaran- 
teed makes,  pre- 
maturely discard- 
ed but  not  worn 
out,  are  first  se- 
lected for  rebuild- 
ing Tires  with 
perfect  beads,  only 
mmor  defects  of 
fabric,  but  one  or 
two  small  blow- 
outs and  no  rim- 
cuts  or  loose  plies 
are  the  ones 
chosen.  The  beads 
are  first  removed 
w  ith  a  bead  trim- 
mer the  bead  fabric 
stripped  off  for  re- 
claiming and  the 
hard  rubber  bead 
cores  ground  fine  for  use  as  hard  rubber  dust.  The  various 
plies  of  fabric  are  separated  by  a  fabric  stripping  machine.  This 
pulled  fabric,  single  or  multiple  ply  as  specified,  is  extensively 
used  in  rebuilding  and  repairing  tires,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
blow-out  patches  and  reliners,  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  small 
rubber  articles  requiriing  strong  fabric.  Tire  accessories  made 
up  from  sound  pulled  fabric,  properly  prepared,  are  recognized  as 
equal  in  serviceability  to  such  articles  produced  from  new  fabric. 
PATENTED  USES  FOR  OLD  TIRE  MATERIALS. 
Quite  apart  from  tire  repair  and  manufacture,  many  new 
uses  are  being  found  for  peeled  fabric.  Within  the  past  year 
many  patents  have  been  taken  out  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Under  F.  L.  Harley's  United  States  patent  No.  1,285,992  a 
new  built-up  fabric  product  is  made  by  stripping  the  rubber  from 
the  tire  carcass  and  subjecting  the  fabric  body  to  heat  and  heavy 
pressure  in  order  to  thoroughly  compress  the  rubber  particles 
with  which  the  fabric  is  impregnated  and  to  vulcanize  the  two 
together.  The  resultant  stock  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  proper 
size  and  shape  for  the  purpose  intended,  the  waste  being  ground 


Ash  Sifter  Made  from  an  Old  Tire  and 
Wire  Screen. 


up,   reduced  to  a  mass,  spread  over  and   by  pressure  applied  to 
the  cut  pieces,  thereby  forming  a  built-up  stock. 

J.  J.  Dettling  and  E.  A.  Tinsman  in  United  States  Patent  No. 
1,309,118  protect  a  method  of  stripping  the  built-up  plies  of  fabric 
of  a  tire  carcass  from  each  other  and  reshaping  segmental  por- 
tions with  the  addition  of  rubber  into  leggings  of  fixed  shape 
and  outline. 

According  to  British  patent  No.  121,043  of  1919,  attachable 
soles  and  heels,  heel  tips  and  protectors  are  made  by  vulcanizing 
a  layer  of  rubber  or  rubber  substitute  on  to  a  foundation  of 
waste  canvas  from  tire  covers  or  waste  balata  belting. 

U.  Chandeyson's  French 
patent  No.  488,979  of 
1919  covers  the  utiliza- 
tion of  used  or  unused 
pneumatic  tires  for  the 
manufacture  of  soles, 
heels,  shanks  and  uppers 
for  shoes;  of  gaiters, 
saddle  bags,  etc.;  and 
more  generally  of  all 
articles  of  rubber  or  rub- 
berized   fabric. 

Another  French  patent. 
No.  490,382  of  1919, 
granted  to  V.  C.  The- 
nant  and  L.  Meliorat,  is 
for  the  utilization  of 
pneumatic  tire  casings 
for  making  lounging 
shoes  of  all  kinds. 
THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 
Probably  this  is  but 
the  beginning,  and  many 
patents  along  these  lines 

will  follow.  Converting  old  tire  materials  to  new  uses  promises 
to  become  a  great  business  in  itself.  Outlets  for  the  stripped 
fabric  are  already  developing  rapidly, 
which  takes  care  of  one  of  the  two  princi- 
pal factors.  And  new  uses  for  great 
quantities  of  low-cost  reclaimed  rubber  will 
soon  be  found  to  take  care  of  the  other 
factor.  This  latter  field  is  one  for  the 
opportunist,  the  rubber  chemist  and  the 
man  of  vision.  The  above  are  but  a  few 
of  the  suggested  uses,  however,  some  seri- 
ous, some  facetious. 

HOME   USES   FOR  OLD  CASINGS. 
More  numerous  and  varied  are  the  sug- 
gested   uses    for    discarded    tire    casings. 
Some   of  the  most  amusing  are   those   for 
the  average  home.     To  begin   the  list,  an 
old  casing  with  a  circular 
piece     of     wire     screen 
cloth  attached  to  one  of 
the  beads  in  place  of  the 
rim    makes    an    efficient 
hand      sifter      for      coal 
ashes.     A  lawn  sprinkler 
of  the  ring  type  can   be 
made  by  attaching  a  gar- 
den     hose     connection 
through  th'e  tread,  punch- 
ing    numerous     holes 
jgh  one  of  the  side  walls  and   stitching  the  clincher  beads 


Basket  Frames  for  Basket-ball  .-Xre 

Easily  Evolved  from   Discarded 

Bicycle  Tires. 


Sections  of  Old  Casings  Make  Ef- 
ficient Dock  or  Float  Bumpers. 
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together,  applying  cement  and  vulcanizing  to  make  the  ring 
water  tight.  Two  or  three  sections  of  an  old  casing  cut  to 
proper  lengths,  the  cut  ends  being  sewed  together  with  waxed 
thread  to  form  rings  of  suitable  diameter  provide  the  basis  of 
excellent  tree-guards.  Protective  strips  of  wood  are  then 
placed  vertically  around  the  tree  and  lashed  to  the  rings  with 
tarred  rope.  Short  lengths  of  old  casings  are  useful  for  tempor- 
ary repairs  to  leaky  eaves  gutters,  and  clincher  beads  cut  from 
casings  may  be  nailed  to  the  bottoms  of  doors  for  weather 
strips.  A  novel  baby's  walking  chair  can  be  made  with  two  old 
casings,  one  held  above  the  other  by  a  series  of  spokes  from  an 
old  wire  wheel  run  through  them  vertically  and  provided  with 
several  casters  at  the  bottom.  Probably  a  revolving  wheel  for 
pet  squirrels  could  be  made  in  much  the  same  manner. 
IN  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATIONS. 
The  g>-mnasium,  athletics  and  outdoor  recreations  have 
brought  forth  a  few  ideas.  In  an  improvised  gymnasium  two 
old  casings  may  be  provided  with  dependent  nets  and  used  as 
the  baskets  for  basket  ball.  One  such  casing  properly  suspended 
and  rigged  makes  a  strong  and  nearly  noiseless  punching  bag 
frame. 

Tire  sections  of  uniform  length  laced  together  along  the  beads 
and  hung  over  the  sides  make  effective  motor  boat  buffers.  They 
are  also  good  dock  and  float  bumpers  when  similarly  attached. 
Small  size  whole  casings  encircling  the  wharf  piles  and  supported 
by  wooden  floats  within  them  are  effective  at  all  tides.  Clowns 
and  jugglers  might  even  use  old  tires  instead  of  the  conventional 
circus  hoop. 

FARM  USES. 
On  the  farm  quite  as  many  schemes  have  been  thought  of. 
Pieces  of  tire  casing  cut  to  proper  shape  and  combining  tread 
rubber  and  fabric,  it  has  been  found,  are  effective  for  tapping 
heavy  farm  shoes  to  prolong  their  wear.  A  length  of  tire  casing 
furnishes  a  convenient  flexible  means  of  conducting  water  oc- 
casionally from  the  pump 
to  a  trough  nearby,  yet 
does  not  prevent  filling 
pails  at  the  pump  direct. 
Half  a  tire  casing  hung 
under  a  grindstone  and 
filled  with  water  gives  an 
automatic  stone  wetter 
that  will  not  rust.  With 
four  old  casings  and  two 
tackle  blocks  a  sUng  can 
be  rigged  to  lift  sick  ani- 
mals to  their  feet  or 
Old  tire  casings  laid  over  the 
an  excellent  shock  absorbing 
of     eggs     or     other     fragile 


\V.\TKR   Trough    De- 
an Oi.u  Casing. 


support    them    while    helpl 

floor    of    a    truck    body    afford    a 

layer    on     which     to     pile     crates 

merchandise.       A     pile     of      

them  in  diminishing  sizes 
and  suitably  fastened  to- 
gether has  been  suggested 
as  a  near  approach  to  the 
much  pictured  conventional 
beehive.  With  a  larger  en- 
trance cut  at  the  base  a 
small  dog  kennel  could  be 
made  in  the  same  way. 
REPAIR  SHOP  SCHEMES. 
In  a  small  repair  shop 
old  tires  have  iheir  uses  quite  apart  from  furnishing  patch  stock 
for  tubes  and  pulled  fabric  for  stopping  up  blow-outs.  A  whole 
tire  suspended  over  the  door  with  a  circular  canvas  replacing  the 
wheel  makes  an  excellent  sign  on  which  to  paint  the  proprietor's 
name.  A  segment  cut  from  a  giant  truck  tire  and  mounted  on  a 
wooden  stand  provides  a  water  trough  in  which  to  test  patched 
inner  tubes. 


\n    Inner  Tube  Makes  an  Im- 
provised "Trot-line." 


IDEAS  FOR  THE  GARAGE  AND  CAR. 

For  the  home  garage  and  the  car  itself  there  are  still  other 
uses  to  which  old  casings  may  be  put.  Cut  into  quarter  sections 
and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  a  garage  door  they  make  excellent 
bumpers.  Old  tires  can  be  made  to  save  new  ones  by  using 
sections  of  them  spread  flat  to  pad  the  automobile  stand.  Similar 
sections  of  rim-cut  tires  with  the  non-skid  tread  little  damaged 
can  be  attached  to  the  running  board  of  the  car  and  used  as  mats 
for  wiping  the  feet. 

Turning  to  more  practical  ideas,  an  old  casing  cut  into  sections 
and  with  edges  skived  to  form  a  very  gradual  beveled  edge  pro- 
vides a  useful  collection  of  home-made  blow-out  patches.     Rim- 
cut  tires  with  the  beads 
cut     away    have    been 
■used    as    overshoes    to 
prolong  the  tread  wear 
of  tires  of  smaller  size, 
while    the    fabric    car- 
casses     of      discarded 
Emergenct   Tire  Boots  Can  Be         ''"''■^  "''''  ^^^'^^  ^"'^  ^^ 
Made  from  Sections  of  Old  rubber     removed    have 

■pji^g  furnished  many  reliners 

to  reinforce  weak  tires 
a  size  larger.  The  overshoes  may  be  sewed  to  the  tire  or  held  in 
place  by  occasional  straps  riveted  to  the  edges  and  passing  from 
side  to  side  about  the  felloe  of  the  wheel. 

USES  FOR  DISCARDED  INNER  TUBES. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  more  inner  tubes  are  scrapped 
than  are  tire  casings.  .'\s  they  are  free  from  fabric,  however,  they 
are  reclaimed  more  easily  and  do  not  present  the  problem  that  is 
found  in  the  worn  out  casing.  Suggestions  as  to  their  use  are, 
nevertheless,  multitudinous. 


A     Garden     Sprinkler    Evolved    from  an  Old  Inner  Tube. 

The  whole  inner  tube,  when  too  much  patched  to  risk  in  a  tire, 
yet  still  air  tight,  has  several  uses  suggested  and  actual.  Its 
buoyancy  on  the  water  when  inflated  is  the  delight  of  the  bathers 
learning  to  swim,  while  fishing  lines  suspended  from  it  are  said 
to  excell  a  "trot-line,"  as  the  motion  of  the  waves  jiggles  the  hooks 
and  attracts  fish  to  the  bait.  It  is  an  effective  life  preserver,  and 
in  a  double  sense,  for  bootleggers  have  used  the  spare  tires  on 
their  cars  as  containers  for  beverages  having  an  alcoholic  con- 
tent greatly  in  excess  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  With  a  length 
of  pump  hose  attached  to  the  valve  stem  an  iruier  tube  can  be 
filled  with  water  under  pressure,  slung  over  the  shoulder  and  used 
to  spray  plants.  To  fill,  slip  the  hose  over  a  faucet  and  press 
the  valve.  Inner  tubes  have  been  used  as  tow  lines  for  disabled 
automobiles,  and  they  furnish  swing  ropes  that  give  much  amuse- 
ment to  children. 

Part  of  an  inner  tube,  including  the  valve,  makes  a  serviceable 
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air  pressure  chamber  for  a  brazing  or  soldering  torch.  The  cut 
ends  of  the  tube  may  be  sealed  by  two  clamps  consisting  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  drawn  together  by  screws.  The  bag  is  inflated 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  a  tire  pump.  For  an  outlet  hose  con- 
nection, a  second  valve  stem  and  base  from  another  discarded 
lube  should  be  attached  to  the  tube  section  and  the  valve  inside 
removed. 

Inner  tubes  cut  with  shears  transversely  into  narrow  strips 
furnish  e.xcellent  elastic  bands  to  put  around  documents.  Length- 
wise strips  cut  from  them  offer  good  substitutes  for  the  long, 
slender  coil  springs  used  for  sash  curtain  rods  and  to  close 
screen  doors.  Pieces  of  all  sizes  and  shape  may  be  used  for  patch 
stock  for  mending  other  tubes,  hot  water  bags,  boot  legs  and 
various  rubber  articles.  With  the  aid  of  shears  and  rubber  ce- 
ment, aprons  and  even  overalls  can  be  made  out  of  large  truck 
tire  inner  tubes  for  protection  when  washing  cars  or  doing  other 
wet  work.  A  length  of  inner  tube  closed  with  cement  at  one  end 
and  having  a  ring  support  and  handle  of  heavy  wire  at  the  other 
end  makes  a  handy  folding  dipi)er  for  filling  automobile  radia- 
tors. 

N'ote.— The   illustrations  used  in  this  article  were   furnished  by   "Popular 
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yarns  twisted  or  folded  together,  and,  second,  the  individual 
yarn  count;  namely,  that  6,  12  or  30  ends  of  97s  had  been  twisted 
together  to  make  ply  yarns.  This  would  be  misleading  for  elec- 
trical yarns,  as  they  had  not  been  twisted  together. 

Electrical  yarns  imported  on  warp  caps  are  usually  sold  to 
thread  mills  or  to  firms  which  have  facilities  for  winding  them 
on  cones  and  grouping  together  the  number  of  ends  desired. 
They  supply  electrical  firms  who  use  braiding  machines  in  cov- 
ering the  bare  copper  wire  with  the  grouped  yarn.  Yarns  which 
come  already  grouped  are  readly  for  braiding.  The  English 
winding  charges  are  low,  but  if  the  patented  Universal  machine 
is  used  for  patent  spools,  they  charge  more  than  is  customary 
in  this  country  for  the  same  work.  The  electrical  yarns  are 
supplied  chiefly  by  Manchester  and  Bolton ;  some  spinners  do 
their  own  e.\porting,  but  in  1918  half  the  imports  were  in  the 
hands   of   one    Manchester    agent    who    passed    them    on    to   one 
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BEFORE  THE  w.AR  the  eleclrical  or  insulating  yarns  used  to 
cover  wires  conveying  electricity,  were  spun  almost  w^holly 
in  this  coinitry.  The  war  caused  the  demand  for  them  to  in- 
crease greatly,  because  insulated 
wires  were  used  for  new  pur- 
poses, as,  for  instance,  the  air- 
plane magnetos,  which  demanded 
very  fine  qualities.  The  yarns  had 
to  be  imported,  the  amount  in 
1918  being  651,887  pounds,  where- 
as in  1914  the  importations  were 
12.256  pounds. 

The  electrical  yarns  imported 
are  all  gray,  combed,  mule-spun, 
single  yarns,  made  of  long-staple 
cotton,  chiefly  Egyptian  (Abbassi 
(white  Egyptian)  or  Joannovich. 
The  growing  of  these  cottons  has 
nearly  ceased  and  in  1918  much 
yarn  of  inferior  tensile  strength, 
in  which  American  .\llen  seed  was 
used  instead  of  Abbassi,  and  Mita- 
fifi  (brown  Egjptian)  in  place  of 
Joannovich,  was  imported.  For 
extremely  fine  combs  Sea  Island 
cotton  is  essential;  that  was  cut 
off  by  the  British  restrictions  on 
the  e-xportation  of  Sea  Island,  and 
by  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil 
in  this  country. 
In  1914  the  chief  item  of  import  was  8.058  pounds  of  117/1: 
in  191^  there  were  imports  of  301,441  pounds  of  97/1,  of  181.- 
829  pounds  of  98/1,  of  smaller  amounts  of  78/1,  120/1,  l'40/l 
and  117/1  and  of  a  very  little  200/1.  Part  came  with  a  multiple 
number  of  single  ends  wound  together  on  cheeses  (tubes  or 
cones),  and  part  with  one  thread  on  large  warp  caps.  The 
leading  import  is  usually  described  on  invoices  as  "97s  super 
combed  Joan  twist  on  cheese,  6  ends  laid  flat,"  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  that  it  is  made  of  Joannovich  Egyptian  cotton, 
carefully  combed,  spun  with  a  warp  twist,  and  put  up  on  cheeses 
with  6  ends  wound  on  side  by  side.  The  number  of  ends  grouped 
together  in  winding  varies  from  3  to  30,  though  5  or  6  is  the 
usual  number.  Occasionally  the  yarn  is  invoiced  as  6/97,  12/97, 
30/97  and  so  on  ;  this  would  indicate,  first,  the  number  of  single 
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97/1      

9g/l                           1,022 

301,441 
181  829 

117/1                                                                 8  058 

14  324 

45:797 

Other                                                                     1  999 

12  828 

Totals     12,256 

651.887 

1914. 

1918. 

Middleton    Tunction    

Bradford     

Other     300 

209,907 
49.325 
18.997 
2,418 

RTERs'  Prices  for  98/1   Electric  Gray.   Counted 
Per  Pound. 

F.L 

6— March  2,  $1:  July  18,  $1  20;  October  17.  $1.46: 

No 

ember  17.  $1.90 

1917- 
1918- 
1919- 

-.April  9.  $1.85;  .Vpril   11,  $1.90. 
-September    1.    $2.35:    November    11,    $2.85. 
-Marc:i   10,   $2.20,  and   importations  stopped. 

Cost  Per  Pound  for  Windino  Parallel  Ends  on-  Tub 

ES. 

Veqr 

Count.          6  Ends.          10  Ends. 

24  Ends. 

30  Ends. 

1914 

100s              0  1074              0.0812 

0.0704 
.0715 
.0640 
.0958 
.1193 
.1312 

0.0672 

1915 
1916 

lOOs                .0946                .0827 

100s                .1054                .0769 

.0670 
.0587 

1917 

lOOs                .1055                .1113 

r.^ 

1919 

100s                .1445                .1525 

.1228 

WOULD  STIMULATE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

.\  special  invitation  has  been  extended  to  members  of  the  rub- 
ber industry  to  attend  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  May  12-15.  when  special 
trade  advisers  will  be  present  from  the  Far  East,  .\ustralia  and 
South  .'Vmerica,  and  may  be  consulted  by  .American  business  men. 
The  Los  .Angeles  and  Seattle  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  pre- 
paring special  trade  exhibits  and  a  large  number  of  Americans 
who  are  now  doing  business  in  foreign  countries  have  been  in- 
vited to  attend.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  headed 
by  James  .\.  Farrell,  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
and  among  the  active  members  are  A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey ;  Robert  Dollar, 
president  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Co..  San  Francisco.  California; 
Alva  B.  Johnson,  former  president  of  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania :  William  Cooper  Procter, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  W.  L.  Saunders,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York  City;  John  N. 
Willys,  president  of  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo.  Ohio ;  and 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  Europe's  debt  to  the  United  States  means  a 
drive  of  imports,  and  methods  of  offsetting  it  by  expanding  ex- 
ports will  be  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  convention.  Such 
kindred  subjects  as  credit  information,  direct  and  commis- 
sion selling,  financing  of  foreign  trade,  etc.,  will  be  discussed. 
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Some  Labor  Problems  in  the  Rubber  Industry. 


THE  rosT-vvAR  I'tRKii)  has  prcsemed  to  the  rubber  manutacturer 
labor  problems  undreamed  of  in  the  cost-plus,  work-or-fight 
era  from  which  we  have  just  emerged.  Radicalism  and 
strikes  have  fortunately  been  less  frequent  and  serious  than  in 
many  of  the  allied  industries,  but  this  circumstance  has  not 
blinded  the  manufacturer  to  the  necessity  of  a  fair  and  liberal 
labor  policy.  For  enlightened  production,  men  realize  that  a  high 
labor  turnover  is  expensive. 

.-Acting  upon  this  principle,  they  have  granted  two  wage  in- 
creases in  the  rubber  shoe  held  during  the  past  six  months  and 
have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  workers  themselves  by  more 
intelligent  welfare  work,  shorter  hours,  schools  for  non-English 
speaking  employes  and  schools  for  foremen,  all  of  which  have 
helped  toward  the  goal  of  men  ased  production. 

WOMEN    WORKERS    INCREASING. 

Owing  to  the  war  the  influx  of  women  in  rubber  manulacturing 
of  all  kinds  has  been  notable.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  factory 
work  in  the  plant  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  done  by  women,  .\mong  the  jobs  performed  by  women 
workers  are:  finishing  tires,  cutting  and  splicing  fabrics  for  bal- 
loons, weighing  rubber,  molding  and  trimming  rubber  heels, 
operating  electric  trucks,  running  machines  for  refining  and 
straining  reclaimed  rubber,  running  rubber  washing  machines, 
splicing  and  trimming  tire  tread  bands,  making  tubes,  and  sepa- 
rating sheets  of  rubber.  The  war  also  proved  thai  the  work  of 
time  clerks,  inspectors  and  stock  rocm  attendants  is  ideally  suited 
to  women  workers.  In  the  rubber  shoe  industry  women  have 
been  employed  from  the  beginning.  They  are  used  in  the  cut- 
ting room  for  sorting  and  booking  work,  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partments for  stitching  tennis  uppers,  making  quarters,  cement- 
ing linings  and  inside  work,  and  in  making  gum  shoes  and 
gaiters.  Inspectors  and  forew-omen  in  these  departments  have 
nearly  all  graduated  from  the  bench.  Among  the  more  recent 
jobs  for  which  women  are  being  trained  are  mak'ng  boots  and 
heavy  gaiters,  formerly  done  exclusively  by  men,  and  operating 
clickers  and  cutting  machines.  The  introduction  of  sole  layers 
and  machine  lasters  has  removed  the  former  obstacle  of  strength 
required  to  perform  these  operations. 

The  bettering  of  working  cond.tions  has  been  a  direct  result 
of  the  increased  number  of  women  workers.  The  factory  nurse 
and  the  rest-room  have  been  introduced.  Some  factories  make  a 
practice  of  serving  hot  coflfee  or  tea  during  the  morning  hours. 
Boarding  and  lodging  houses,  even  in  the  larger  cities,  and  day 
nurseries  where  mothers  can  leave  their  children  \inder  compe- 
tent care  while  at  work,  are  signs  of  the  times. 

HOW  TO  ENCOURAGE  REGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Irregular  attendance  is  the  greatest  problem  with  female  help. 
In  rubber  shoe  manufacturing  this  not  only  means  loss  of  pro- 
duction but  also  the  danger  of  valuable  material,  cemented  and 
jjrepared  for  making,  becoming  air  cured  and  scrapped.  One 
factory  takes  care  of  this  by  having  several  "drop"  teams  of 
workers  who  make  up  the  tickets  of  the  girls  who  are  out.  Others 
have  tried  giving  a  weekly  bonus  for  perfect  attendance,  but  in 
these  days  of  high  wages  this  scheme  has  lost  its  appeal.  A  more 
recent  idea  has  been  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
team  and  individual  workers  for  the  best  record  of  "firsts"  with 
a  prize  for  the  winners  which  they  hold  only  so  long  as  they  can 
maintain  their  record. 

Still  another  idea  has  been  the  "committee"  system  in  accord- 
ance with  which  groups  of  workers  are  organized  under  the 
heads  of  "attendance"  committees,  committees  on  "economy  antl 
efficient  production,"  clc.     (_)ne  objection  to  this  system  is  that  if 


It  IS  not  carefully  handled  it  may  create  jealousy  among  the 
operators,  and  be  looked  upon  either  with  suspicion  or  jealousy 
by  the  girls  not  included. 

Baseball  teams  in  the  summer,  and  a  bowling  league  with  each 
department  represented  by  a  team  in  the  winter,  serve  to  stimu- 
late teamwork  and  interest  among  the  men,  and  if  this  interest  is 
fostered  by  the  factory  paper  it  will  often  lead  to  beneficial  re- 
sults. Foremen  and  executives  can  help  matters  a  great  deal  by 
showing  a  knowledge  of  the  games  and  interest  in  •them  by 
their  attendance  at  matches  between  rival  teams.  Along  the  same 
lines,  one  factory  holds  a  dance  every  day  during  the  noon  hour 
and  reports  that  it  helps  a  great  deal  toward  keeping  the  women 
workers  in  regular  attendance  and  contented  and  happy. 

FAULTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  emplojmcnt  department  in  itself  is  not  especially  new, 
but  manufacturers  are  watching  and  studying  it  more  closely 
than  ever.  How  does  it  function?  Are  the  applicants  for  em- 
ployment examined  for  the  job  to  determine  their  qualifications 
or  are  they  picked  in  hit-or-miss  fashion?  If  there  is  no  job 
available  for  the  applicant  at  the  time,  how  is  he  turned  down? 
A  letter  from  a  rejected  applicant  woke  one  concern  up  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  losing  its  reputation  and  help  as  well  by  the 
cold-blooded  policy  of  its  employment  department.  The  man  had 
waited  an  hour  and  a  half  for  an  interview  only  to  be  told 
finally  by  an  office  boy  that  all  the  jobs  had  been  filled.  He  had 
no  opportunity  to  talk  to  anyone  in  authority  and  went  away  in 
an  exceedingly  bitter  frame  of  mind. 

One  morning  not  long  ago  a  man  about  45  years  old  and  of 
slender  build  walked  into  the  employment  bureau  of  a  rubber 
company  and  asked  for  work.  The  only  job  available  was  truck- 
ing rubber  from  the  freight  cars  to  the  stock  room.  "It's  a  very 
heavy  job.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  want  it  or  not,"  he 
was  told.  "How  heavy?"  asked  the  man.  "Oh,  the  rubber  weighs 
from  200  to  30O  pounds  a  load,"  was  the  answer.  The  man  was 
I'bviously  unsuited  to  the  job,  yet  he  hesitated.  He  needed  the 
work.  "Take  it  or  leave  it,"  was  the  impatient  rejoinder  from 
the  narrow,  forbidding  ticket  window.  The  man  did  not  take  the 
job,  but  if  he  had  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  take  it.  Many 
of  the  large  concerns  now  require  a  physical  examination  of  all 
applicants,  and  in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  a  protection  for 
the  worker  as  well  as  for  the  employer. 

START   THE   NEW   WORKER    RIGHT. 

Much  depends  upon  the  first  day  on  the  job  lor  the  new  em- 
ploye. If  he  is  kept  idle  for  several  hours  waiting  for  the  busy 
foreman  to  assign  him  to  his  task,  he  naturally  forms  the  im- 
pression that  time  doesn't  amount  to  very  much  in  that  particular 
plant.  There  are  many  things  he  wants  to  know  about  the  work- 
ing conditions  which  very  often  he  has  to  pick  ,up  from  his 
fellows.  When  do  they  pay?  How  much  time  do  they  have 
for  lunch?  Any  morning  rest  periods?  Any  smoking  privileges? 
Where  are  the  sanitary  accommodations  located?  These  are 
little  things,  but  to  the  new  man  they  are  the  things  he  naturally 
wants  to  know. 

.Nearly  all  of  llie  waste  oi  material  and  petty  pilfering  caused 
by  green  employes  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  foreman  who 
failed  to  instruct  his  men.  The  workman  who  cut  a  piece  of  tire 
duck  from  the  roll  and  used  it  for  a  towel  was  not  wholly  to 
blame.  Not  more  was  the  apprentice  shoemaker  who  mixed  her 
upper  scrap  with  the  friction  trimmings.  Breakage  of  cases  in 
the  packing  and  shipping  room  is  a  loss  often  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  any  attempt  to  check  it.  "Pat,  you  wouldn't  tear 
up  a  rnc-dollar  bill,  even  if  it  wasn't  yours,  would  you?     Well, 
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that  case  you  just  smashed  cost  this  company  just  that,"  may 
sound  trite,  but  it  is  often  effective.  The  war  and  this  era  of 
high  prices  have  taught  workers  to  save  through  Liberty  Bonds 
and  War  Savings  Stamps,  and  the  lessons  can  very  readily  be 
applied  in  the  shop.  Getting  started  right  is  half  the  battle.  The 
shipyards  and  munition  factories  demonstrated  that  green  workers 
often  turn  out  better  than  experienced  hands  because  they  had 
nothing  to  unlearn.  It  was  possible  to  teach  them  the  exact 
methods  of  the  concern  without  encountering  opposition  due  to 
methods  learned  in  other  shops.  The  story  is  told  of  an  ex- 
perienced carpenter  employed  in  an  airplane  factory.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  used  to  trimming  off  ends  of  boards  that  stuck 
out.  He  ruined  $700  of  seasoned  ash  in  a  very  few  minutes  by 
sawing  off  the  ends  of  some  partially  constructed  planes. 

Some  factories  separate  the  training  of  apprentices  entirely 
from  the  regular  departments,  particularly  in  the  case  of  shoe- 
makers, tire  builders,  etc.  In  the  mill  room  there  is  opportunity 
for  training  operators  through  various  stages.  Operators  come  in 
as  helpers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  change  rolls  and  carry  stock ;  later 
they  become  mill  men,  then  assistant  calender  hands,  with  the 
chance  to  become  calender  men.  Similarly  in  the  cutting  room, 
workers  can  start  as  stock  carriers  and  work  up  to  clicker  and 
Parsons  machine  operators. 

RUBBER  WORKERS  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

But  what  of  the  old  rubber  workers  who  served  their  ap- 
prenticeships forty  years  ago?  No  rubber  shop  to-day  is  com- 
plete without  them.  What  a  picturesque  lot  they  are,  plying  their 
knives  with  sturdy  strokes  over  in  the  far  corner  of  the  cutting 
room  where  the  long  rows  of  machines  have  crowded  them! 
They  openly  scoff  at  the  youngsters,  to  be  sure.  But  spend  a 
lunch  hour  getting  acquainted  with  them.  They  will  tell  you  of 
rubber  shops  long  since  closed  and  incidentally  give  you  a 
friendly  tip  on  foremen  who  have  come  and  gone.  They  swear 
at  the  makers  who  are  always  "short"  and  ask  you  where  they 
lose  or  scrap  the  work,  yet  they  cut  it  over  just  the  same.  They 
chew  tobacco  and  take  snuff,  but  what  of  that?  There  are  few 
industries  to-day  which  have  as  loyal  and  as  hardworking  men 
in  the  ranks  as  these  fellows  of  the  old  school. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EFFICIENT  FOREMEN. 

Rubber  factory  executives  have  gradually  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  labor  problem  rests  a  great  deal  with  their 
foremen.  The  college  professor  who  went  into  the  steel  mills 
during  the  war  disguised  as  a  laborer,  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  said  to  the  general  manager,  "Your  men  are  fine ;  but 
your  foremen  are  a  bunch  of  blackguards  and  slave  drivers." 
Foremen  are  being  sent  to  school  not  only  to  learn  the  technical 
side,  but  also  to  emphasize  the  human  side.  The  day  has  gone 
when  the  foreman  can  order  his  men  as  a  sergeant  would  a 
platoon.  In  those  days  there  was  a  line  of  men  waiting  outside 
to  take  the  job  of  the  man  who  fell  down.  To-day  that  man 
can  go  across  the  street  and  get  as  good  a  job  or  better.  And 
he  knows  it.  He  cannot  be  bullied  or  coddled.  The  foreman 
fires  a  man  to-day  only  as  a  last  resort  in  exceptional  cases. 
When  he  does,  he  has  lost. 

It  is  an  unwarranted  assumption  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
workman  is  interested  in  the  product.  He  is  not.  He  is  only 
there  because  it  brings  him  the  wherewithal  to  get  what  he  wants 
and  needs.  And  their  interests  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  two 
poles.  "John,  how  is  the  new  baby  getting  along?"— "Mike,  are 
the  hens  laying  well?" — "George,  have  you  got  your  house  painted 
yet?" — these  are  the  things  that  interest  men.  I  saw  a  foreman 
not  long  ago  stop  to  admire  the  pictures  of  three  children, 
proudly  displayed  by  their  father,  a  rubber  worker.  The  man 
was  a  piece  worker,  yet  he  stopped  five  minutes  to  display  them. 
That  production  time  lost  was  more  than  made  up  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  good-will  it  created.  Usually  the  way  a  man  feels 
toward  his  foreman  is  the  way  he  feels  toward  the  company  and 
his  job. 


MAINTAINING  PLANT  MORALE. 

A  wide-awake  executive  can  scent  trouble  in  his  plant  and  nip 
it  in  the  bud.  It  takes  very  little  these  days  to  start  wild 
rumors.  Some  petty  grievance  of  a  workman  is  magnified  by 
gossip;  piece  rates  obviously  unfair;  carelessly  worded  and  am- 
biguous notices;  petty  rules;  a  thousand  little  things  can  impair 
morale  irretrievably  if  not  watched.  Not  many  weeks  past  I 
heard  a  workman  berating  the  company  as  crooked.  His  argu- 
ment was  based  on  a  story  that  six  months  previously  a  work- 
man had  left,  having  paid  six  installments  on  a  Liberty  Bond, 
amounting  to  five  or  six  dollars,  and  the  company  had  only  re- 
turned SO  cents  to  him.  Upon  investigation  if  was  found  that 
there  was  nothing  to  the  story  at  all;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
it  from  being  repeated  and  doing  harm. 

Many  pay-rolls  are  full  of  unfairness,  due  to  the  weakness  in 
management  which  allows  a  group  of  workmen  to  secure  a  raise 
for  themselves  by  making  threats,  while  the  more  efficient  yet 
timid  ones  plug  along  at  the  old  rates.  Records  of  work  per- 
formed are  the  true  basis  for  promotion.  And  nothing  is  gained 
by  secrecy  regarding  production  methods  or  records.  Gradually 
the  old  mists  which  have  obscured  rubber  shops  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  are  clearing  away.  Men  are  beginning  to  hark  back  to 
Solomon  who  said  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The 
old  type  of  foreman  who  put  off  with  vague  and  false  answers  the 
ambitious  workman  with  a  desire  to  learn  has  now  discovered 
that  his  prized  trade  secrets  are  no  longer  of  value  to  anyone 
except  himself  as  keepsakes.  Education,  fairness  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  all,  with  the  plums  for  ability,  are  the  new- 
standards. 

RUBBER  WORKERS  A  FAVORED  CLASS. 

Ten  years  ago  the  man  just  out  of  college  who  went  to  work 
in  a  factory  was  scoffed  at.  Most  of  the  graduates  flocked  to 
offices  and  banks  for  a  "white-collar"  job.  The  personnel  of  the 
graduates  is  changing  now;  the  sons  of  the  mill  hands  are  be- 
ginning to  outnumber  the  sons  of  the  directors.  And  the  whole 
thing  is  reversed.  The  factory  worker's  son  seeks  the  office  job, 
and  the  director's  son  is  going  into  the  shop.  What  does  he 
find  in  the  rubber  factories?  Instead  of  the  bushy-bearded 
I.  W.  W.  he  finds  a  cheerful,  wholesome  class  of  people,  proud 
of  their  occupation  and  holding  shares  in  the  corporation.  If  a 
census  were  taken  of  the  so-called  labor  class  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry many  of  them  would  be  classed  as  capitalists.  For  rubber 
workers  are  noted  for  sticking  to  their  trade,  and  many  are  part 
owners  in  the  shops  where  they  work. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  point  out  a  ruyal  road  to  a 
cure-all  for  labor  troubles.  There  is  none.  Rather  is  it  to  in- 
dicate the  tendencies  of  the  times  which  combine  to  make  the 
problem.  The  actual  solving  of  it  depends  upon  the  individual 
manufacturer's  condition  which  only  he  can  know  and  analyze 
for   himself. 


LOOKING  FOR  BETTER  HEVEA. 
The  scientific  improvement  of  plants  that  are  cultivated  for 
commercial  purposes  in  tropical  countries  is  urged  as  a  neces- 
sity by  Professor  W.  Bateson  in  "Production."  In  his  brief  sur- 
vey of  rubber,  one  of  the  commodities  he  deals  with,  he  takes 
the  same  point  of  view  as  that  of  J.  P.  Romein  in  The  India 
Rubber  World,  October  1,  1919,  and  proposes  much  the  same 
mode  of  action.  He  thinks  the  government  scientific  stations 
should  pick  out  the  best  yielding  Hevca  hrasilicnsis  trees  and 
distribute  cuttings  from  them  to  planters.  The  attempt  to  do 
this  on  a  large  scale  at  Peradeniya  in  Ceylon  was  a  failure,  as 
only  one  cutting  in  3,000  succeeded,  but  the  method  has  worked 
with  no  great  difficulty  in  other  cases.  It  is  from  cuttings  and 
not  from  seeds  that  improvement  in  Hevea  must  be  looked  for. 


"Rubber  M.\chinery"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  is  filled  with 
i-aluable  information  for  rubber  manufacturers.     Price  $6. 
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Rubber  Tariffs  of  Europe. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  in  1918  exported  inaiuifactured  rubber 
goods  to  European  countries  to  the  amount  of  $6,055,568,  a 
sum  about  one-half  that  obtained  for  rubber  exports  in 
1917  and  less  than  a  third  of  what  Europe  paid  in  1916.  The 
value  reverts  to  that  of  the  trade  before  the  war.  The  change 
from  the  fiscal  year  running  from  July  1  through  June  30  to  the 
calendar  year,  January-December,  makes  the  comparison  with 
previous  years,  somewhat  confusing,  inasmuch  as  the  exports  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917-18  were  $9,500,763  but  fell  off  so  rapidly  in 
the  last  six  months  that  the  total  for  the  calendar  year  1918 
was  only  $6,055,568. 

There  is  a  marked  decline,  not  only  from  the  too  busy  war 
years,  but  also  from  the  years  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  conflict.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  item  of  rubber  boots  of 
which  there  were  phenomenal  exports  in  the  first  months  of  the 
)'ear.     The   best   customer   was   France,   which   took   about   two- 


cans  have  been  successful ;  as  in  the  campaign  the  Dunlop  Rub- 
ber  Co.   has   initiated  and  proclaimed. 

While  the  countries  which  have  suflfered  and  are  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  rubber  during  the  war  years  are  letting 
the  tariff  bars  down  for  raw  materials  and  even  in  many  cases 
for  manufactured  goods,  the  Entente  Powers,  even  those  in- 
clined to  free  trade,  alarmed  at  American  progress,  are  imposing 
protective  restrictions,  which,  even  if  they  do  not  take  the  form 
of  tariff  duties,  make  it  difficult  for  foreign,  and  especially  Ameri. 
can,  goods  to  enter  their  countries. 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  the  traffic  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  show  the  competition  to  which  rubber  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  are  subject  under  existing  traiff 
conditions.  Owing  to  frequent  tariff  changes  the  figures  and  in- 
formation given  below  should  be  periodically  verified  and  small 
trial  shipments  made  to  test  the  rates: 


UNITED   STATES  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER   GOODS  TO  EUROPE— 1913-1918. 


EXPORTED  TO- 

Azores  and  Madeira  Isla 

Pelgium   

Denmark    


Iceland  and  Faroe  Islands 

Italy     

N  etherlands    


•Totals,    Europe. 


Fiscal  year,  1917-18 

Fiscal  -.ear,   1916-17 

Fiscal  year,  1915-16 

Fiscal  year,   1914-15 

Fiscal  year,  1913-14 

Fiscal  vear,   1912-13 

1918,  July  to  December  1. 

•Calendar  year  1918. 


4,400 
144,724 


311,454 
936,220 
796,165 
526,439 


5.990 

1 

577,715 

"2,627 


$32,705 
2,120,031 


55,076 
■lV,238 


105,570 
"9!546 


5,426 

215 

6,668 


$49,438 

31 

283 

■■■■366 
1,636 

"2',467 
19,665 


All  Other 

anufacturi 

of  Rubber. 

Value. 


6,923 
"7,172 
718,118 


257,219 
532,215 
460,502 
1,391,038 
256,446 


$77,912 
53,972 

561,368 
1,384,936 
1,095,278 
4,384,715 
1,091,613 


1,466,866 
1,011,894 
1,727,781 
1,415.939 
2,404,052 
298,064 
62,519 


$744,122 
484,379 

1,769,297 
695,089 

1,081,829 
158,865 
111,263 


$1,977,029 
1,764,240 
2,745,450 

10.992,184 

3,480,114 

1,460,518 

584,014 


$235,941 
187,187 
247.537 

1,991.572 


$1,757,353 
1,589,556 
1,818,139 
3,971,250 
3,697,306 
2,599,413 
897,658 


Total 

Values. 

$325 

61,423 

8,059 

4,155.437 

3.07S 

16.833 

259.463 

215 

40,279 

20,231 

9,451 

45,993 

18,825 

14,039 


644,896     $2,402,941  91,581  $141,672  $131,685       $1,192,542  $73,820      $1,890,824         $6,055,368 


$5,201,914 
4.602.6O7 
7,453,245 
19.971,251 
11.699.786 
9,500.763 
2.853,572 


thirds  of  all  the  exports,  $4,155,457  worth,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  great  a  value  of  rubber  goods  as  England,  the  next  on  the 
list. 

France's  investment  was  $2,120,031  in  rubber  boots  and  $105,570 
in  shoes;  she  also  took  $901,013  of  automobile  tires  and 
$947,480  of  miscellaneous  goods  including  druggists'  sundries. 

England  was  the  main  purchaser  of  belting,  hose  and  packing, 
buying  $144,724  worth ;  she  took  $232,983  worth  of  rubber  boots, 
$198,022  of  automobile  tires  and  $782,386  of  miscellaneous  goods. 
Italy,  third  on  the  list,  invested  nearly  all  her  $259,463  in  mis- 
cellaneous goods ;  the  three  Scandinavian  countries — Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  each  bought  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  of 
American  goods  and  Iceland  put  $16,833  into  chiefly  rubber  boots 
and  shoes. 

The  amazing  drop  in  shoes  from  2,404,052  pair  in  1916-17  to 
298,064  pair  in  1917-18  and  91,581  in  the  calendar  year  1918  may 
be  due  to  oversupply,  and  doubtless  in  many  lines  the  end  of  the 
war  left  big  stocks  in  government  hands.  The  falling  oflf  is 
partly  due  to  the  ability  of  the  belligerant  countries  to  turn  men 
into  their  own  factories,  partly  to  the  difficulties  imposed  on  in- 
ternational trading  by  the  drop  in  the  rates  of  exchange,  but 
seems  also  due  in  part  to  deliberate  and  aggressive  endeavors  to 
win  for  home  manufactures  the  market*  and  goods  where  Ameri- 


a/cn/i.  — Franc,  19  cents;  kilo,  3.2  pounds. 
CRUDE   RUBBEH,    ETC. 


10.     Raw  rubber Free. 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

33.     Machine  belting 100  kilos     30.00 

54b.  Asbestos,  felt,  washers,  plates,  plaited  cord  and  tissues  of 
asbestos,  combined  or  not  with  rubber.  Tubes  and  pipes 
of  rubber,  combined  or  not  with  other  material.  ■- 


ad.  lal 


Ex  10.  Tires  (including  tires  of  rubber  combined  with  other  mate- 
rial, rubber  predominating  in  weight) : 

Solid  tires   100  kilos     65.00 

Pneumatic  tires: 

Covers  ^  for  automobiles  and  motor  cycles; 

With  studded  leather  band 100  *i7os  130.00 

Other     116.00 

Covers'  for  other  vehicles,  weighing  each; 

Less  than  600  grams 100  kilos     90.00 

600  Grams  and  over 100  kilos     60.00 

Inner  tubes  for  automobiles  and  motor  cycles...  100  kilos  170.00 
F'or   other  vehicles,   including  complete  single-tube  pneu- 
matic tires  for  racing  cycles,  composed  of  a  cover  and 
inner  tube  combined 100  kilos  150.00 

OTHER   GOODS. 

10.     Manufactured  goods  of  rubber  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  10%  ad.  t/ai 
Ex  27.   (7)  Hosiery  mixed  with  silk,  including  hosiery  composed  of 
silk  and  50  per  cent  or  less  of  rubber: 

Gloves  and  mittens 100  kilos  450.00 

.Articles  not  specially  mentioned,  containing: 
Up  to  20  per  cent  of  silk; 

Unornamented    100  kilos  200.00 

Ornamented ...ItC  Uiot   lOO.M 
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Over  20  per  cent  of  silk: 

Unornamentcd    100'  kilos 

Ornamented 100  kilos 

Tissues  impregnated  with  rubber,  lined  or  not  with  felt. 
specially  manufactured  for  making  card  fillets,  are  duty 
free,  under  the  denominations  Machines,  Implements  and 
Tools.  Imports  of  these  tissues  can  take  place  only 
through  the  Custom-houses  designated  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  subject  to  the  importer's 
proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Customs  that  the  tissues 
are  really  intended  for  the  above-mentioned  use.  Elec- 
tric submarine  and  underground  cables  are  included  in 
Machines. 

Elastic  tissues  of  cotton,  silk  and  other  material,  cotton 
predominating  in   weight 100  kilos 


fn   composed 


,f    rub 


BULGARIA. 

liqui',aU-i\ls. — Lev,    19    cents;    kilo,    2.2    pounds;    G.,    Germany 
Tariff  C;eneral 

No.  CRUDE    RVBBEB,    ETC.  Tariff. 

307.     India   rubber  and   gutta  percha.   raw   or  refined Free. 

BELTING,    HOSE   AND   PACKING. 

31.?.     Tubes,  belts,  valves  and  other  manufactures  of  soft  rubber 
or  gutta  percha: 

(a)  Pure    or    combined    with    tissues    or    common    mate- 

„  ^   ,••'"'!   ■■.•,•••;•■•■ 100  kilos     50.00 

(b)  Mixed  with  other  fine  materials 100  kilos  200.00 

This    number    includes    tire    tubes    and    tire    covers    for    automobiles    and 

cycles    (G.l 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

312.      (a)    Coloshes       ■..-., 100  kilos  100.00 

(h)    All   other   rubber   footwear 100   kilos  200.00 

OTHER    GOODS. 

308.  L'nvulcanized  rubber  in  sheets,  films,  slabs,  strips;  vulcani?ed 

rubber    thread    100    kilos   100.00 

309.  Elastic    tissues: 

(a)  Stuffs,    bands,    ribbons 100  kilos  120.00 

(b)  Made  up  articles.. 100  /fe.7o.r  150.00 

Ad.    No.    309. — This   headline   includes   elastic   strips   for   elastic   boots   or 

shoes,  as  well  as  all  articles  in  which  elastic  fabric  predominates,  even 
if  combined  with  other  materials,  such  as  braces,  garters,  ribbons,  cords, 
straps,  etc.  Elastic  articles  under  (a)  and  (b),  combined  with  silk  shall 
pay   a   surtax   of  50   per  cent. 

310.  F.ibrics  impregnated  or  coated   with   rubber,  or  with  rubber 

sheets   inserted    100  kilos   1 50.00 

311.  Clothing     and     oliui      in.i.i.      up      irtn  Ii-s     ,i,hI      ni:innf;ictures 

of     rubber,     or     ..f     l,,,n,,,     i.ni.,  ,.Knati'.l     .ir     rnalcd     with 

rubber..    ...  100   H/oi  300.00 

.•Articles  combined  with  silk  imv  a  sintax  of  50  pt-i    ct-iit. 
314.     Manufactures  of  hard  rubber,  such  as  buttons,  combs,  cig- 
arette holders,  pins,  boxes,  etc.: 

(a)  Pure     or     combined      with     other     common      mate- 

.,  ^    r-  "^b   •  V  ■  ■•  Y  ■; .•  ■• '"O   ^•'''■f  350.00 

(b)  Combined  with  fine  materials 100  kilos  700.00 

Central    note. — Balata.    gutta    percha.    and    ebon'te    and    articles    manufac- 

*"bb  r°^  ""■'"^   m:iterials  are  dutiable  as  india   rubber  and  articles  of  india 

DENMARK. 

MANUFACTURES    OF    INDIA    RUBBER.    GUTTA    PERCHA,    ETC. 
Tariff  Duties  in 

No-      „  ^     ,  ,  ,  Kroner. 

64.  Loots  and  shoes,  cycle  and  other  tire  covers,  hose  pipes,  in 

combination  with  textile  materials kilo       0  50 

Ribbons,  blocks,  edgings,  sheets  and  disks,  with  or  without 
perforations,  belts,  rings,  tubes,  hose,  cords,  strings,  bars, 
rolls,  mats,  carpets,  horse-shoes,  corks,  soles,  springs  and 
buffers   for   vehicles,   and    other   similar    simple    manufac- 

65.  In  combination  with  textile  materials  or  with  other  duti- 

able   materials  and  not  elsewhere  tariffed kilo       0.16 

66.  Otherwise    Free 

_  Other    manufactures    '.  I  [['.'.'.'.'.'.'.  \ '.  kilo       O.76 

Tar?.— Fancy   goods  or    small   wares,    in   cardboard   or   wooden    boxes   not 
generally  sold  with  the  goods  in  retail  trade,  20%. 
Otherwise,  according  to  investigation. 

Wax  cloth  and  textile  goods  impregnated,  coated  or  similarly 
treated   with    rubber,   gutta   percha: 
If  the  Customs  Department  can  determine  the  nature  of 

112.  If  the  material   is  jute  only kilo       0  09 

113.  ",'''6  material  is  wholly  or  in  part  silk kilo       3.00 

Other  kinds,  dutiable  as  the  material. 

114.  In  other  cases 0.70 

_„,,     ^  Rates  of  Duty 

FRANCE.  in  Dollars 

per  100  Lbs. 

Tariff                                               INDIA  RUBBER.  ETC.  eral        mum 

No-      ,    J.         ^,             J  Tariff.  Tariff. 
620.     India  rubber  and   gutta  percha   manufactures: 

Sheets   of   pure    rubber,    not    vulcanized 2  89  •192 

Threads  of  vulcanized  rubber: 

3  mm.  or  less  in  thickness  or  diameter 0  79  'Free 

Other      3.43  12.27 


Rates  of  Duty 
in   Dollars 
per  100  Lbs. 

Gen-      Mini-' 
eral       mum 
,     ..      ,  ,    .  Tariff.  Tariff, 

lastic    fabric;,: 

With  threads  of  gold  <r  silver,  or  of  any  "textile 

fiber  other  than  silk,  or  artificial  silk 44.64     29  77 

With  threads  of  silk  or  artificial  silk,  combined 
or  not  with  other  materials: 
Less  than  20  mm.  and  more  than  45   mm.   in 

width      .      44.64     29.77 

u  1.1?  ■   '■j "r I"'-'   •.•■•■■ .••, 89-30     59.53 

Rubberized  fabrics  in  pieces,  weighing  per  square 

800   grams   or   more 1745     1152 

Over  400  and  less  than  800  grams 3327     22  46 

400  grains  or  less,  containing  in  the  warp  and 
woof  m  a  space  5  mm.  square: 

Less   than    44    threads 49  89     33  27 

44   threads  or   niore...  gglg,     66154 

.Articles  made  of  rubberized  fabrics  weighing  400 
grams  or  less  per  square  meter  and  containing 
in  the  warp  and  woof  in  a  space   5  mm.  square 

-r-i   .?^    ""■"'1^  •"■.  "'°/«-,- 110.45     66.96 

-LJotliinir.  accessories  for  clothing,  and  ready-made 
articles,  other  than  those  specified  below: 
Dress  shields: 

Of  rubber  sheet   without   cloth 18  3S      1  '  ?5 

Of  rubberized   fabric  or  of  rubber  sheet  com- 
bine.l    with    any    fabric    other    than    silk    or 

Of  rn'  '         1    ,  .„„ed  ,vith  fabric  of  silk, 

j,^^^  '^■^'',  1    pure  or  mixed 62.51     41.66 

Of  aii>    I.    .,:.     .  :.   ,     ,,iher  than   silk   or  arti- 

Of  si'ik    natural  o       r  ■'■■■■ ""^'^     ^"•^'' 

with  'any    other   mlite'ri'aL  !  .■;"'" '!"^  .  °^  "°,      53.14      36.76 

Other  65.66     43.78 

Special    rubberized    fabrics,    iaccards     not    set- 
Without    felt     22.05      14.71 

Wit.i    felt  25.22     16.37 

Footwear    of    ruhhen/e.l    fabric,    lined    with    felt, 

wool,   or  .-inv  ,lnth   cnmpns.  d   partly   of   wool....      27.57      18.37 
footwear    nt    riil.l-..ri7...|    fal.r,.-,    l,nrd    with    cotton, 
hemp  .IT    •:  r.    ,1,11'    ,'.,,:,     /,      ,,,,-,   caoutchoucs, 

„='5-'  ,  22.07     14.70 

hootweai       -1       ,,,,  ',11      ,,         \.\,cT...I-eT  fair       0.18       0.125 

EX'lhu.i;";,!,:!;;;':': ;;,:;:!, 'uiri^ier manufac-  ''■'"'  "•" 

TireL'^'lasings'aid ''inner  tiibeV  for  cyclerTol "^V  " '"  '' '" 
further  manufactured  or  f.'n\^hlA—d7t'iable^al 
t^arts  of  cycles.  (Duty  to  be  multiplied  by  1.3.) 
nelting,  tubes,  valves  and  other  articles  of  rub- 
her  or  gutta  percha,  pure  or  mixed,  hard  or, 
soft,  combined  or  not  with  cloth  or  other  mate- 
rials       13.78       9,9 

(Imports    originating    in     the     I'nited     States    and 

Pof'o    Ri-o)    11.82     

to  imports  from  the  Urited  States  and  Porto  Rico.     If  not  other- 

ated.    imports   oriainating   in    the    United    States   and    Porto    Rico 

v       $^         (General  Tariff.     Duty  is  levied  on  net  weight,   when 

i  of  clothing  that  are  stitched,  glued,  or  stuck  together  are  dutia- 


CREAT    BRITAIN. 

Rubber  .an.l   luanufactLire s  of  rubber Free 

GREECE. 

/■./Ki'i'a/fufi.— Drachma,   19.2  cents   (nominal  value);   oke,   2.8  pounds  avoir- 
dupois; dramion,  0.111   ounce;  n.  e.  s.,  not  elsewhere  specified. 

Conven- 
General  tional 
T  .„  Tariff,  Tariff, 
Iji'"'"  Drach-  Drach- 
No.  CRUDE  RUBBER.  ETC.  mas.  mas. 
325a.  Rubber  and   gutta  percha.   raw  or   refined Free 

b.  Threads  of  rubber  or  gutta   percha Free 

c.  Pieces,  sheets,  bands,  bars,  pipes,  etc..  of  rubber  and 

gutta  percha.   mixed   or  not  with   other   materials. 

and  hat  rims  of  cotton  steeped  in  gum Free 

d.  Diving   suits    Free 

e.  Elastics   for   shoes  or   other   purposes,   mixed   or   not 

articles   ' loO  okes  400.00       

f.  .Articles   of  rubber  and   gutta   percha,  n.  e.  s 725.00  400.00 

g.  Sheets  of  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  pure  or  on  tissue 

(except  silk  tissue)  or  impregnated  tissues,  or 
tissues  stuck  together  by  means  of  rubber  or 
gutta  percha 100  okes  400.00  200.00 

h.   Ready    made    clothes    and    other    articles    of    tissues 

mentioned  in  (g) loO  okes  700.00  450.00 

I.  Tissues  of  animal  or  artificial  silk,  pure  or  mixed 
with  other  textile  materials,  impregnated,  or  stuck 
together  by  means  of  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  .ote     40.00     20.00 

y.    Ready    made    clothes    and    other    articles    of    tissues 

mentioned  in  (i) oke     60.00     30.00 

8o.     Trusses,    bandages,    rubber    nipples,    probes,    elastic 

stockings,  suspenders,  etc 1 00  okes  100.00       

HOLLAND. 

Equizalenls.— Florin,  40  cents;  kilo.  2.2  pounds. 
There   is  an    import  duty  of  5   per   cent   ad  valorem  on   all   manufactures 
of  rubber  and  gutta  percha. 
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rXALY. 

Equr.al.-iils-    Lira.   19  ccnl^^;  quintal,  100  kilos.  220  pounds. 
CRTJDE    RUBBER    AND    RUBBER    PARTLY    MANUFACTURED. 

Tariff  General  tional 

No.  Tariff.  Tariff, 

365.  Kubber  ami  Rutta  percha:  Lire.     Lire. 

a.  Raw,  solid  or  liquid Free 

h.   In  llireads quintal     75.00       

c.  In  slleets: 

1.  Cut    quintal     60.00      

2.  Combined     with     tissues    or     inserted    tis- 

sues    quintal     60.00     60.00 

3.  Containing  wire  or  wire  gauze quintal     40.00       .... 

■(.  Other,      including      plates     of     hard      rub- 
ber   quintal     50.00     50.00 

d.  In  tubes  or  pipes: 

1.  Of  cut  sheet quintal     60.00       .... 

2.  Combined    with    tissues    or    with    inserted 

tissue    quintal     60.00       

3.  Other    40.00 

BELTING. 

366.  Belting    of    rubber    or    gutta    percha    combined    with 

tissue  or  with  inserted  tissue quintal     60.00       .... 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

368.  Footwear  of  rubber: 

a.   Lined,    covered    or    trimmed    with    another    ma- 
terial     100  pairs  200.00  U25.00A.G. 

i».   Other     quintal      50.00      50.00 

267.  (2)  Footwear  of  cotton  tissue  with  rubber  soles 
furnished  with  a  rubber  strip  by  means  of  which 
the  soles  are  united  to  the  uppers 100  pairs       =100. OOA. 

■Convention  with  Austria  and  Germany. 
'Convention  with  Austria. 

OTHEK   GOODS. 

367.  Gummed  tissues  in  the  piece: 

(a)  For  manufacturing  card  clothing quintal     20.00       .... 

(The  duty  fi.xed  for  the  tissues  of  this  de- 
scription only  applies  when  these  goods  are 
imported  by  manufacturers  of  card  clothing 
subject  to  compliance  with  formalities  to  be 
laid  down  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.) 

(b)  Other   (duty  on  the  tissue  according  to  kind) 

369.  Elastic  trimmings,  ribbons  and  tissues quintal  140.00  130.00 

370.  Clothing  and  articles  for  travel— mixed  with  tissues.  Duty  on 

with  ad- 
dition 
of  50%      .... 

1.  Mixed   with   tissues  of  cotton  and  silk Duty  on 

tissue 
with  ad- 
dition of 
40%  (G.) 

2.  Mixed  with  tissues  of  wood Duty  on 

with  ad- 
dition of 
35%(G.) 

371.  Articles  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not   mentioned: 

a.  Of  cut  sheet quintal     60.00       

b.  Mixed  with  tissues quintal     60.00    '60.00G. 

c.  Others,    including   articles   of   hard    rubber    not 

specified quintal     50.00     50.00 

'■The  duty  of  60  lire  is  expressly  chargeable  by  the  treaty  with  Germany 

for   tires,    inner    tubes,  and    other    coverings    of    cycle   wheels,    and    by    the 

treaty  with  Austria  for  all  kinds  of  carriage  tires  of  rubber  or  gutta  percha 
mixed   with    tissues. 

NORWAY. 

Eauirahjnts. — Krone,  26.6  cents;   kilo,  2.2  pounds. 

Duty. 

Maxi-       Mini- 
Tariff  mum.       mum. 
No.                                                                                                              Kroner.  Kroner. 
CRUDE    RUBBER.    ETC. 

216.  3.  b.  India  rubber,  gutta  percha.  balata Free      

217.  4.   India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  manufactured: 

a.  In  sheets,  including  rubbered  paper,  rods,  cards 
or  threads,  hose  cables,  blocks,  buffers  and 
rollers,  even  when  combined  with  thread  or 
tissues     kilo     Free         0.40 

218.  b.   Soles,    rings,    floor    mats,    pads    for    horseshoes, 

even  when  thread  or  tissues  are  inlaid  in  these 

articles      kilo  0.30  0.40 

219.  c.  Goloshes    and    other    footwear kilo  1.00  1.30 

220.  rf.  'Other    not    specially    mentioned kilo  1.00  1.30 

'No  reduction  allowed  for  weight  of  boxes,  cards  or  paper  wrapper*. 
PORTUGAL. 
Equivalents.— Escudo,   $1.06;   kilo,  2.2.   pounds. 
EUBBEE,    ETC.,    CBITDE   AND  MANUFAC^TUaED. 
Tariff  Rates  of  Duty, 
No.  Escudos. 
47.     Rubber,    gutta    percha,    ebonite    and    similar    compo- 
sition, crude  and  prepared kilo  0.015 

295.  Rubber  or  gutta  percha  in  waterproof  or  elastic  silk 

tissues    Alio  2.50 

Surtax  in  addition kilo  0.50 

296.  In  waterproof  or  elastic  woolen   tissues kilo  1.50 

297.  In   waterproof   or   elastic  cotton  or  linen  issues. ifeiVo  1.00 
314A.fr.  Corsets   of   mercerized   thread  combined   with   rub- 
ber or  gutta  percha each  2.00 

Surtax   in  addition each  1.50 


Tariff  Rates  of  Duty, 

No.  Escudos. 

440.  Rubber   and    gutta   percha,    manufactured,    not    else- 

where   mentioned kilo  0.60 

441.  Combs    kilo  2,00 

442.  Tubes  and  thread kilo  0.025 

557.     Insulated   wire kilo  0.04 

Ribbons,  and  belts  thereof,  all  kinds,  even  combined 
with  elastic,  gutta  percha,  etc.: 

17.  (a)  Of  silk,  pure  or  mixed  with  metallic  thread. Ai'/o     10.00     12.00 

18.  (b)  Of  half  silk kilo       5.50       7.00 

19.  (c)   Of  wool kUo       1.60       2.00 

20o.   (d)  Other    kilo       1.40       1.70 

Note  2.— In  the  case  of  (c)  and  (d)  the  weight 
assessed    for   duty   shall   include   that   of   spools, 
boxes,    paper    wrappers    and    similar    immediate 
packing. 
Clothing  and  made-up  articles  of  tissue  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  tariff: 
I.  Impregnated   or   coated    with   oil,   varnish,   rub- 
ber, etc.,  or  manufactured  of  such  stuff: 

290.  a.  When    the    tissue    is    wholly     or    partly     of 

silk    kilo       6.00       7.20 

291.  b.  When    the    tissue    is    wholly    or    partly    of 

wool  kilo       2.60      3.50 

292.  c.  Other     kilo       1.10       1.40 

394.  Machine    belts   and   transmission   belts    of   all   kinds, 

and  sewing  machine  belts ad   valorem        i%       12% 

Note. — Belts  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty  if  it  is 

proved  that  similar  articles  are  not  manufactured  in 

Norway. 

395.  Machine  packing  and  engine  cables Free. 

Tissues: 

I.  Waterproof,  painted,  varnished,  lacquered,  im- 
pregnated or  combined  with  rubber  or  gutta 
percha: 

694.  a.  Emery  cloth  and  sand  cloth kUo       0.20       0.25 

695.  b.  Tarpaulins,   other   goods   weighing  250   grams 

or  more  per  square  of  half  meter  side.it/o       0.18       0.25 

696.  c.  Roller   window   blinds kilo       1.10       1.30 

697.  d.  Oilcloth  and   other   goods,  the  stuff  of  which 

is  wholly  or  partly  silk kilo       2.50       2.50 

698.  e.  Other  goods  not  enumerated   in  the  four  pre- 

ceding   numbers kilo       0.60       0.75 

730b.   Outer   covers    for    rubber    tires    for    automobiles,    all 

kinds    kilo       0.30       0.40 

RUMANIA. 
Equivalents. — 10  cents;   kilo.  2.2   pounds;   g.w.,   gross  weight. 

'Extra 
General     Tax 
Tariff.  Tariff,  of  !^%. 

No.  Lei.       Lei. 

CRUDE    RUBBER.    ETC. 

455.  Crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha.  in  bulk,  and  broken 

articles   of   rubber 100   kilos,    g.w.       0.50       1.50 

PASTES,    ETC. 

456.  Solutions  and  pastes  of  rubber WO  kilos,  g.v.-.       5.00       2.00 

BELTING.    HOSE    AND    PACTKING. 
462.     Technical   articles   of   rubber,    combined   or   not    with 
other  materials,  and  machine  belting  combined  or 

with  cotton  or  other  materials 100  kilos     50.00       6.0O 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 
79.      Boots   and   shoes  of   any   materials,    with   or  without 

rubber    heels    and    soles 100    kilos  650.00       7.50 

461a.  Goloshes  and   tennis  shoes 100   kilos  120.00       5.00 

OTHER    GOODS. 
392.     Braces,  garters,  belts,  with  or  without  rubber  thread: 

a.  Plain,  of  cotton,  wool  or  linen kilo       3.00       O.08 

b.  Ornamented,  of  cotton,  wool  or  linen kilo       S.OO       0.10 

r.   Of  silk,  pure  or  mixed,  ornamented  or  not.*i7o     10.00       0.30 

394b.  Artificial     flowers    and     parts    of    flowers    of    gutta 

percha,     etc kilo       4.00       0.05 

457.  Plates  and  sheets  of  rubber WO  kilos     10.00       2.50 

458.  The  same  combined  with  tissues,  etc 100  kilos     20.00       3.00 

459.  Articles  of  rubber  and  rubber  thread \00  kilos     40.00       3.50 

460.  The    same    combined    with    other    materials,    but    not 

a.  Threads,  stuffs,  bands,  elastic  ribbon  of  rubber 
threads,  covered  with  common  tensile  mate- 
rials,  cotton,   linen 100   kilos  lOO.OO       3.50 

b.  The    same    covered    with    silk,    pure    or    mixed 

with    other    textile 100    kilos  300.00       5.00 

(Note. — Elastic  ribbons  with  rubber  threads 
covered  with  textile  materials  used  in  making 
garters,  shall  be  taxed  under  No.  460  a  or  6,  as 
the  case  may  be,  even  though  not  containing 
rubber  threads  on  the  edges  and  having  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  ribbons.) 

461.  b.  Cloaks,  cloth  and  other  made  up  articles. 100  kilos  250.00       6.00 

(Included  are  articles  made  from  tissues 
coated  with  rubber  or  gutta  percha  on  one  side 
only,  varnished  or  not,  or  from  double  tissues 
with  intermediate  layer  of  rubber  or  gutta 
percha.) 

462.  All   other   articles   of   rubber   combined    or    not    with 

other  materials,  and  intended  for  medical  or  pro- 
fessional  use    100  kilos     50.00       6.00 

463.  Articles  of  vulcanized  rubber,  combined  or  not  with 

other  common  materials,  such  as  combs,  vaporizers, 
rulers,   paperweights,   pads,   articles   of   dress,  and 

other  similar   wares 100  kUos  240.00       7.00 

750c.  Insulated  cable  and  wire 100  kilos     15.00       3.50 

771.     "Toys 100  kilos     85.00       3.00 

809.     Chemicotechnical  specialties: 

b.  Special    rubber     100  kilos  100.00       0.05 

'A  tax  of  yi   per  cent  is  levied  on  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  or 
exported   through    Rumanian    ports. 

*By  convention  the  duty  for  Germany  is  50.00  lei. 
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SERBIA. 

Equhalcnis.— Dinar,    19   cents;    kilo,    2.2   pounds. 

Tariff  Tariff,     Tariff, 

No.  Dinars.   Dinars. 

CRUDE    RUBBER.    ETC. 

100.      (i)   Rubber,    Kutta     percha,    balata,    substitutes,    not 

manufactured     Free.     Free. 

PASTES,    ETC, 

252.     Rubber  and  gutla  percba  cements 100  kilos     12.00       

392.     Soft  rubber   paste 100   kilos     50.00  30.00 

401.     Paste  of  hard  rubber,  vulcanized  or  not...  .100  kilos  100.00  30.00 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

395.  Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  even  combined  with  textile 

and    other    material 100  iiVoi  250.00   140.00 

TIRES.   ETC, 
394.     Rubber   tires    for   carriage   wheels,   covers    for   same, 

wheels,     etc 100  ti/oi  150.00   120.00A. 

OTHER    GOODS. 

392.  Rubber,    gutta   percha,   balata.    refined,   mixed  or   not 

with    other    material,    colored,    vidcanized    or    not, 

further     nianuf'actured     .'.  .100   kilos     50.00     30.00 

393.  Rubber    threads: 

(i;    Solely    of    rubber 100  Ai7dj  100.00     50.00 

(ii)   Covered    with    other    materials 100  kilos  200.00  100.00 

394.  Tubes,     straps,     strips;     also     tissues     saturated     or 

coated  with  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  with  linings 
or    layers    of    rubber    and    gutta    percha,    or    with 

mefaTs   and 'thefr' aUoys.  ."."'.!"!. .."'...  100  kilos  150.00   120.00A. 

396.  Floorcloths,       even       combined       with       other       ma- 

terials      100  kilos  150.00  120.00 

397.  Tissues,   felt  and  knitted  stuffs,  coated   or  saturated 

with  rubber  or  gutta  percha  or  with  a  layer  of 
rubber    or    gutta    percha: 

(i)   Silk   or    half   silks 100  kilos  300.00  300.00 

(ii)   Other  textile  goods 100  kilos  200.00  130.00 

398.  Articles    not    otherwise    mentioned    of    soft    or    vul- 

canized   rubber,    also    wholly    or    partly    covered, 

or  saturated  with  rubber: 

(i)   Solely    of    rubber    or    combined    with    common 
or    fine   material    100  kilos  450.00  150.00 

(ii)    With    the    finest    materials 100  kilos  600.00  300.00 

(iii)   With    precious   metals: 

a.  With  gold    100  kilos  1,000.00  700.00 

h.  With   silver 100  kilos  800.00  450.00 

399.  Elastic  tissues,  knitted  goods  and  trimmings  of  every 

kind   if   the    yarns   are   of: 

(i)   Silk    or    half    silk 300.00  220.00 

(ii)   Other   textile   materials: 

a.  For   shoemakers    150.00  120.00 

b.  Other     200.00  170.00 

(.Note. — Embroidered  goods  of  this   kind  pay   a 

surtax  of  30  per  cent.) 

400.  Tissues    and    other    manufacturers    of   rubber,    or    of 

other  stuffs,  combined  with  rubber  or  gutta 
percha    for   technical   purposes,    not    mentioned    or 

included  elsewhere    100  kilos     60.00     36.00 

(Note. — Clothes  and  other  goods  of  this  kind  made 
up   with   glue  are  dutiable  as  finished  goods.) 

401.  Hard  rubber  or  gutta  percha  in  sheets,  bars,  threads, 

?olished  but  not  further  manufactured;  unmanu- 
actured  sheets  combined  with  other  materials; 
unwrought     stamped     wares 100  *i/o.r  100.00     30.00 

402.  Tubes  of  hard  rubber 100  kilos  200.00  120.00 

403.  All   other    goods   of   hard    rubber    and   gutta    percha, 

combined   or   not   with   other   materials   if  thereby 

they   do  not  come  under  a  higher   duty: 

(i)   Of    rubber    alone    or    combined    with    common 

or    fine    materials 100  Ai/oj  400.00  200.00 

(ii)   With   the    finest   materials 100  kilos  600.00  300.00 

(iii)   With   precious  metals: 

o.  With  gold    100  Ai7o.t  1,000.00  800.00 

b.  With  silver    100  kilos  800.00  600.00 

(Note. — Coods     of     imitation     rubber     or     gutta 

percha  are  duitable  as  if  of  rubber  and  gutta  perclli.) 

SPAIN. 

Equivalents:— Peseta,  19  cents;  kilo,  2.2  pounds;  n.  w.,  net  weight;  g.  w., 
gross  weight. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of  the  privileged  treatment  resulting 
from  different  commercial  treaties  and  conventions  in  force  the  countries 
are  divided  into  four  groups: 

Group  1.  Countries  bound  by  treaties  at  present  in  force: — Denmark, 
Norway,    Netherlands    and    colonies,    Portugal,     Switzerland    and    Sweden. 

Group  2.  Countries  entitled  to  all  customs  benefits,  save  such  as  are 
accorded  to  Portugal,  Germany,  Andorra,  Annam,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Bolivia.  Bulgaria,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Chile,  China,  France  and  Algeria,  Great  Britain  and  colonies,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Morocco,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay, 
Persia,  Peru,  Argentina,  Rumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Tunis, 
Turkey,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Group  3.  Nations  entitled  to  benefits  of  duties  of  second  tariff: — > 
Colombia  and  Ecuador. 

Group  4.  Countries  subject  to  duties  in  first  tariff.  All  countries  not 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  groups. 

In  order  that  goods  and  produce  of  countries  mentioned  in  groups  1,  2 
and  3  marked  with  letter  C,  in  the  tariff,  may  enjoy  benefit  of  the  lowest 
rates  of  duty  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  those  stipulated  in  the  second 
tariff,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  a  certificate  of  origin. 


RUBBER,  CRUDE  OR  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED. 

First    Second 

Tariff  Tariff       Tariff 

No.  Pesetas.  Pesetas. 

695.  Rubber,   gutta   percha   and   similar    materials,   raw   or 

manufactured  into  threads  (g.  w.) kilo        0.06        0.06 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

696.  Hose  pipes,  tubes,  rings  and  sheets,  strengthened  or 

not     with     iron     or     brass     wire,     cloth     or     other 

materials     (n.     w.) kilo        2.00        1.30 

697.  Belts,    washers,    packing,    discs,    valves,    horseshoes, 

combined  or  not  with  other  materials  (n.  w.)..kilo       3.00       2.00 
BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

700.     Elastics  for  boots  and  shoes  (n.  w.) kilo       3.00       2.70 

Treaty  with  Switzerland   (n.  w.) 2.00 

703.  Boots     and     shoes,     combined     or     not     with      other 

materials,  except  leather  (n.  w) kilo  4.00  3.00 

TIRES, 

697.  Solid  tires  of  rubber  for  carriages  (n.  w.) kilo  3.00  2.00 

698.  Solid'tires  of  rubber,  with  metal  armor  (n.  w.).  .Ai/o  3.00  1.20 

699.  Covers  or  inner  tubes  for  all  vehicles  (n.  w.) kilo  5.00  2.70 

OTHER    GOODS. 

528.  Apparatus    and    instruments     for    use    in     medicine, 

surgery  and   laboratories    (n.   w.) kilo       5.00       5.00 

529.  Common       gymnastic       and       orthopedic       apparatus 

(n.   w.)    kilo       2.00       2.00 

700.  Elastic        braces.        garters       and        similar        articles 

(n.    w.)      kilo  3.00  2.70 

Treaty    with    Switzerland    (n.    w.) kiln  ....  2.00 

701.  Waterproof  tissues,  in  the  piece  or  cut   (n.  \\.)..kilo  5.00  3.60 

702.  Waterproof   and    other    articles   of    clothing,   sewn    or 

not    (n.    w. ) kilo        8.00        5.60 

(Note  100— By  "waterproof  tissues"  is  to  be  un- 
derstood tissues  coated  on  one  or  both  sides  with 
rubber,     also     those     saturated     inside     with     this 

704.  .\11  other  rubber  goods  except  instruments,  toys  and 

writing    materials     (n.     w.) kilo  6.00  4.00 

707.     Toys  and   games    (n.    w.) kilo  4.00  3.00 

709.     Writing        materials,        not        specially        mentioned 

(n.    w.)     kilo  2.50  1.50 

SWEDEN. 

Equivalents: — Krona,   27   cents;    kilo,   2.2    pounds. 
Tariff 
No.  Duty  in  Kroner, 

CRUDE    RUBBER,    ETC. 

631.  India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata,  unmanufactured; 

also   regenerated   rubber Free. 

PASTES.    ETC. 

632.  Rubber   dissolved  or  in  the  form  of  paste    (but   not 

rolled  into  sheets  or  further  manufactured),  with 
or  without  admixture  of  other  substances;  also 
artificial  soft   rubber kilo  0.15 

BELTING,    HOSE   AND   PACKING. 

1634.  Sheets  not  more  than  10  millimeters  thick  having 
layers  of  textile  m.aterial  within  or  around  them; 
other  engine  packing,  insulating  materials  and 
packing  of  soft  rubber  combined  with  textile 
materials,  metal  or  asbestos,  or  of  textile  or  other 
material   combined    with    rubber kilo  0.25 

^635.     Hoof   and   other    pads    (buffers),    sheets   and    engine 

packing,  n.  e.  s kilo  0.50 

Hose  and  pipes,  even  if  cut  in  lengths  and  finished, 

637.  Spiral    piping   and    protected    piping,    even    if    pro- 

vided with  couplings  or  other  fittings kilo  0.3O 

638.  Hose    of    cotton,    hemp    or    linen    impregnated    or 

not;    and    coated    internally    with    a    thin    b.yer 

of  rubber  not  more  than  2  millimeters  thick...  Free. 

'639.  Other,  combined  or  not  with  other  substances,  in- 
cluding so-called  inner  tubes,  unfitted  or  not, 
joined  without  valve  patches  and  valves kilo  0.50 

1640.     Belting  of  rubber,  gutta  percha  or  balata,  combined 

or  not  with  textile  materials kilo  0.35 

'645.     Hard  rubber  engine  packing kilo  0.50 

BOOTS    AND    SHOES. 

641.     Rubber  boots  and  shoes kilo  1.20 

TIRES,   ETC. 

'636.     Solid  tires,  even  if  in  lengths kilo  0.80 

'642.  Rubber  parts  of  cycle  and  motor  cycles,  n.  e.  s., 
even  if  combined  with  other  substances,  such  as 
outer    covers    or    parts    thereof,    rubber    parts    of 

pedals  and  brakes kilo  1 .60 

OTHER    GOODS. 

'636.  Mats,  stoppers,  rings  for  sewing  machines,  valves, 
balls  for  valves  and  rubber  goods  n.  e.  s.,  for 
industrial  puropses,  all  combined  or  not  with 
other    materials;    cords kilo  0.80 

'643.  Other  articles  n.  e.  s.,  of  soft  rubber,  combined  or 
not  with  other  materials,  such  as  gloves,  pails,  nip- 

(Note. — Manufactures  of  gutta  percha,  balata 
and  artificial  soft  rubber,  are  treated  as  manu- 
factures of  soft  rubber.) 

MANUFACTURES    OF    HARD    RUBBER,     COMBINED    OR    NOT    WITH 
OTHER    MATERIALS. 

'644.     Blocks    and    sheets,    even    if    in    pieces   cut    out    and 

finished    kilo  0.50 

'645.  Rods,  threads,  pipes  even  if  in  pieces,  cut  out  and  fin- 
ished ... .  kilo  0.50 
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Tariff  Duty  in 

No.  Kroner. 

646.     Knife  handles  and  materials  therefor Free. 

'647.  Other  articles,  n.  e.  s.,  of  hard  rubber,  combined  or 
not  with  other  substances,  such  as  surgical  appli- 
ances, combs  and  the  like kiio  1.20 

(.Note  to   Nos.   6.U-47.— No  deduction   from  the 
weight    is    allowed    for    boxes,    paper    and    similar 

648.     Waste  rubber  and  worn-out  articles  of  rubber Free. 

A  (>)  placed  before  a  number  means  that  the  whole  is  conventionalized. 
unless  otherwise  stated;  the  conventional  provisions  result  from  the  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  with  Germany  on  May  2,    1911. 

TARE    ALLOWANCE. 

The  tare  shall  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  following  percentages, 
unless   the   packing   is   to   be   included   in   the  dutiable   weight  of  the   goods: 

For  wrappers  of  a  single  tissue 2% 

For  wrappings  of  double  tissues  or  mats 3% 

For  barrels  or  cases 12% 

For  boxes  or  bottles  of  sheet  metal : 10% 

For.  boxes  or  bottles  of  lead,  iron  or  copper 20% 

For  bottles  of  glass  and  fla.(!ons  or  jars  of  earthenware 40% 


SWITZERLAND. 


CRUDE  RUBBES.  ETC. 


Tariff.      Tariff. 
Rates      Rates 


BELTING.  HOSE  AUD  PACKING. 

Joint  rings  for  w.  c.  piping 5.00 

Hose,  tubes,   pipes 10.00 

Hose  and  tubes  with  metal  joints 20.00 

Belting    .' 30.00 

Asbestos  and   rubber   packing,   klingerite   rings 

BOOTS   AND   SHOES. 

Roughly   shaped  parts   of  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber 

or    gutta    percha 45.00 

Boots    and    shoes    of    rubber    combined    with    other 

materials,    except    leather 40.00 

DRUGGISTS'    SUNDRIES. 

Waterproof   sheeting   for   sanitary   purposes 40.00 

Rubber  sponges;  molded  articles  of  rubber .  40.00 

Surgical  and  medical   instruments  and  apparatus,  in- 
cluding  inhalers    40.00 


5,00 
8.00 
20.00 
12.00 


Conven- 
Gencral      tional 
Tariff.      Tariff. 
Rates    ■    Rates 
~     •„  per  per 

f^,"ff  Quintal.  Quintal. 

No.  Prancs.  Francs. 

939.  Trusses,  corsets,  dorsal  and  thigh  bandages,  splints; 
orthopedic  apparatus;  dental  mastic,  sheets  of 
rubber  for  antificial  palates  and  gums,  teething 
pads  worn  around  the  neck,  syringes  of  all  kinds; 

irrigateurs.   clyster  pumps,  etc 50.00     40.00 

1161.     Klastic    stockings    50.00     40.00 

OTHER  GOODS. 
517.     Rubber    or    gutta    percha    in    strips,    sheets,    plates, 
plugs,      molded  articles,  threads,  balls,   rods,  rings 
of  rubber  without  internal  layers  of  another  mate- 
rial            5.00        1.00 

519.  Threads  for  elastic  tissue Free      

520.  Carpets,  mats,  etc.,  with  internal  layers  of  metal  or 

„  tissue    40.00     20.00 

521.  Plates,  rings,  balls,  strips,  bands,  etc 10.00       5.00 

(Ad.  517-521.     Vents,  valves,  blocks  of  rubber  for 
brakes;   plates  of  rubber.) 

524.  Carpets  and  mats 40.00     20.00 

525.  Gummed    tissues   for   industrial    purposes,    stuffs   for 

cards,     cylinder     covers     for     printing,     insulating 

stuffs    and    tapes I.OO 

526.  Rubbered  stuffs  (double)   for  cart  tilts,  etc 30.00 

527.  Elastic  tissues  of  all  kinds  for  ohoes,  gloves,  braces, 

garters,    etc 40.00 

528.  Rubber  coated   fabrics  and  other  materials  on  which 

rubber    is    applied    40.00     30.00 

529.  Articles  not  otherwise  mentioned,  including  rubbered 

fabrics  for  waterproof  overcoats;  clothing  for 
laborers  working  in  water;  rubber  hooters  for 
automobiles:     rubber    shoes    for    ladders;    molded 

articles   of  rubber    40.00      25.00 

(Ad    516. 529.     Galalith  and  manufactures  thereof; 

ELECTRICAL   CABLES  AND   WIRE;    CORE  INSULATED   WITH  RUBBER; 
GUTTA   PERCHA,    ETC,.    NOT  COVERED   WITH   TEXTILE  MATE- 
RIALS,   TWISTED   OR   PLAITED. 

SJ4.  Caliles  without  lead  sheatliing  or  iron  armature;  in- 
sulated wires    30.00     18.00 

(.\d.  SJ4.    Copper  wire  covered  with  textile  mate- 
rials,  wound  or  braided.  I 

825.     Cables   with  lead  sheathing 15.00     12.00 

8J6.  Caltles  with  lead  sheathing  and  iron  armature,  core 
insulated  with  rubber,  gutta  percha  or  paper  cov- 
ered with  thread  or  silk  twisted  or  plaited 15.00     12.00 

827.  Cables   without  lead  she.ithing 30.00     15.00 

828.  Cables  with  lead  sheathing 15.00     12.00 

1145.     Stoppers     60.00    "30.00 

1159b.   Rubber   stamps,   rubber   erasers 30.00     25.00 

"Italy,   40   francs. 

TURKEY. 

All    imported    goods,    except    gold    and    silver    articles,    precious    stones, 
tobacco,  are  liable  to  a  duty  of   U   per  cent. 


Government  Standard  Specifications  for  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Repairs 
and  Accessories — 11/ 


1^ 


SOLID   MOTOR  TIRES. 

Specification    OS    1030. 

GENERAL.  (o)  This  Specification  covers  requirements  for 
"pressed  on"  type  tires  provided  with  the  standard  chan- 
nel base  band  of  tire  manufacturers,  and  shall  be  suitable 
for  pressing  on  to  S.  A.  E.  standard  felloe  bands  for  commercial- 
sized  wheels  on  bands  built  to  S.  A.  E.  tolerance  for  artillery 
wheels. 

(fc)  Full-sized  drawings  shall  be  submitted  with  proposals 
showing  the  exact  section  of  the  tires  which  it  is  proposed  to 
furnish.  Sample  section  of  the  actual  tire  in  each  size  shall 
also  be  submitted. 

(c)  See  General  Specifications  for  Tires',  which  are  a  part  of 
hereof. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  total  weight  of  tire,  weight  of  rubber,  weight  of  steel 
base  band,  together  with  the  total  sectional  area  of  tread  rubber 
in  tires  and  also  the  area  of  tread  rubber  above  the  tops  of 
steel  channels  inust  be  definitely  stated  in  proposals,  and  this  data 
will  be  given  due  consideration  in  connection  with  the  prices 
submitted. 

Tires  10  inches  in  width  and  larger  shall  be  provided  with 
approved  grooving  on  face  of  tire. 

The  tire  base  band  shall  be  made  of  open-hearth  steel  and 
rolled  to  approximate  finished  dimensions.  Chemical  analysis 
shall  be  as  follows  : 

rred  to  in  these  specifications   were   pub- 


Carbon,  0.12  to  0.22—0.17  desired;  manganese,  0.35  to  O.SS; 
phosphorus,  less  than  0.04;  sulphur,  less  than  O.OS. 

Base  bands  are  to  be  electrically  welded.  They  shall  be  truly 
circular  and  free  from  appreciable  warp. 

Dimensions  of  base  bands :  The  inside  circumference  of  base 
bands  of  tires  of  standard  S.  A.  E.  commercial  sizes  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  standard  practice  of  tire  manufacturers, 
but  manufacturer  must  guarantee  tire  shall  not  come  off  when 
applied  to  standard  S.  A.  E.  wheels.  Tires  made  for  artillery 
wheels  shall  have  the  inside  circumference  of  base  bands  made 
in  accordance  with  dimensions  and  tolerance  given  on  Ordnance 
Department  drawings. 

To  determine  ihe  effectiveness  of  the  welding  process  used, 
picce.s  of  base  band  metal  not  less  than  8  inches  in  length  will  be 
welded  together  and  turned  down  to  a  standard  specimen  and 
three  such  samples  containing  welds  pulled  in  a  testing  machine. 
The  total  pull  required  to  separate  each  of  the  three  welds 
shall  be  more  than  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  cross 
section. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  base  bands  are  being  prop- 
erly welded  in  production,  the  inspector  may,  froin  time  to  time, 
require  a  weld  on  the  finished  tires  to  be  tested  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  strength  of  the  welds  in  production  shall 
be  not  less  than  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  section 
as  tested  above. 

MARKING,    WRAPPING   AND   PACKING. 

fa)  AH  tires  shall  have  molded  on  the  side  of  the  tread  rub- 
ber the  words  "U.S.A."  and  the  tire  size,  i.  e.,  the  width  and 
diameter  and  also  the  rubber  compound  or  specification  number, 
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the  tire  serial  number,  month  and  year  of  manufacture,  and 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer. 

(b)  The  tires  shall  also  have  marked,  by  stamping  deeply 
into  the  steel  tire  channel,  the  tire  serial  number  and  a  .symbol 
representing  the  name  of  the  manufacturer.  The  above  data 
shall  be  stamped  under  the  overhanging  edge  of  the  steel  chan- 
nel. In  case  of  artillery  tires  they  shall  be  marked  according 
to  blue  print  submitted. 

(c)  Painting:     Paint  metal  bases  with   rust-resisting  paint. 

(d)  Wrapping;     No  wrapping  required. 

(f)  Marking:  Shipping  instructions  to  be  shown  on  printed 
label  pasted  to  inside  of  tire  band  and  covered  with  a  protec- 
tive coating  of  silicate  of  soda  over  the  label. 

MATERIAL. 

See  General  Specilications. 

(a)  Rubber  Compound:  The  rubber  compound  shall  con- 
tain not  less  than  65  per  cent,  by  volume,  of  best  quality  new 
rubber.  If  reclaimed  rubber  or  mineral  rubber  is  used,  it  must  be 
in  addition  to  the  65  per  cent  of  new  rubber  required,  and  the 
manufacturer  must  declare  the  amount  and  kind  of  reclaimed 
rubber  or  rubber  substitutes  used  in  his  formula.  The  use  of 
"refined"  or  ground  vulcanized  rubber  in  the  compound  will 
not  be  permitted.  Compound  shall  be  free  from  saponifiable 
oils  or  anything  made  therefrom. 

(a)  The  total  sulphur  shall  not  be  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  new  rubber  used,  except  as  follows : 

If  the  manufacturer  desires  lo  use  sulphur-bearing  fillers, 
thereby  causing  the  total  sulphur  to  be  over  8  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  new  rubber,  he  may  do  so,  but  shall  submit  for 
analysis  a  sample  of  the  finished  unvulcanized  stock.  Such  stock 
shall  not  show  a  sulphur  content  in  the  acetone  extract  of  over 
8  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  new  rubber  used. 

TESTS. 

See  Genera!  Specifications. 

Rubber  Compound:      {a)      Phvskal — 

Specific  Gravity.  1.40  or  Over.  Below  1.40. 

Tensile   strength    1.800  2,000 

Ultimate    elongation    inches   1-4^  1-4^ 

Per  cent  set  2  minutes  after  breaking 40  40 

Above  based  on  the  average  of  not  less  than  five  samples. 

(b)  Aging.  Prepare  five  flat  samples  of  rubber  to  be  tested; 
place  in  an  oven  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  228  degrees 
F.  After  removing  from  the  oven,  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours 
and  determine  elongation.  The  reduction  in  elongation  at  the 
breaking  point  shall  be  not  over  35  per  cent. 

(c)  Adhesion.     The  adhesion  test  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
Place    tire   horizontally   on   platen   of   tire-applying   press,   the 

tire  being  supported  above  the  lower  platen  of  the  press  on  a 
steel  band  having  the  same  diameter  as  the  base  of  the  tire 
to  be  tested.  Place  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tread  a  band  yi- 
inch  thick  with  inside  diameter  I'A  inches  larger  than  outside 
diameter  of  flange  of  base  band.  The  corners  of  the  band  to 
be  rounded  with  ^-inch  radius.  For  the  tire  to  pass  successfully 
the  hard  rubber  must  not  break  loose  from  the  base. 

In  making  ring-adhesion  tests  of  solid  rubber  tires  the  ap- 
plied pressure  on  a  36-inch  tire  should  be  17  tons  and  on  a 
40-inch  tire  19  tons.  The  pressure  used  on  tires  of  other  dia- 
meters should  be   in  proportion  to  these  pressures. 

Standardization  of  minimum  sectional  areas,  hard  base  pressed- 
on  solid  rubber  truck  tires.     The  following  standard  of  minimum 
areas  is  adopted  for  the  various  widths  of  solid  rubber  tires : 
Inches.  Square  Inches. 

i'A  6.75 

4  7.75 

5  10.75 

6  13.75 

7  16.75 

8  19.75 
10  25.75 
12  31.75 
14  38.75  . 

The  areas  hereinabove  given  refer  to  the  sectional  areas,  in- 
cluding both  the  hard  and  soft  rubber  of  finished  tires,  on  stand- 
ard base  bands. 

(rf)  Rebound.  The  rebound  shall  not  be  less  than  50  as 
measured  on  a  Whitney  rebound  instrument.  The  tire  under 
test  shall  be  held  at  70  degrees  F.  for  a  period  of  24  hours 
before  testing  and  the  instrument  shall  be  mounted  rigidly  in 
a  vertical  position.  The  tire  shall  be  hung  on  a  solid  anvil  below 
the  instrument. 

(e)  Road  Test.  Manufacturer  shall  maintain  at  least  one 
truck,  used  exclusively  for  test  work,  which  shall  average  at 
least  500  truck  miles  per  week,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tires, 
at  least  four,  have  averaged  on  rear  wheels,  at  least  7,000  miles. 

Test  on  tire  of  S-inch  cross-section  size,  or  larger,  will  be 
considered  as  representative  of  all  solid  tire  cross-section  sizes. 


INSPECTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

One  tire  in  each  lot  of  500  (the  tire  to  be  selected  at  random 
by  the  inspector)  shall  be  tested,  and  if  the  tire  fulfills  all  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications,  the  lot  of  tires  represented 
by  it  will  be  accepted,  including  the  tire  on  which  tests  have 
been  made.  Failure  to  conform  to  the  specifications  in  any 
particular,  the  lot  of  tires  represented  by  it,  including  the  tire 
on  which  tests  have  been  made,  will  be  rejected.  If,  however, 
the  maker  of  the  tires  demands  a  further  lest,  three  more  tires 
from  the  lot  rejected  will  be  selected  by  the  inspector,  and  if  all 
tires  are  found  satisfactory,  the  lot  of  tires  represented  by  the 
tires  subjected  to  test  will  be  accepted,  the  manufacturer  to  bear 
the  cost  of  the  tires  upon  which  tests  have  been  conducted.  If 
any  tire  fails  in  the  latter  tests,  the  whole  lot  will  be  rejected. 
CLINCHER  BICYCLE  TIRES. 

No.    GS    1000 28  by  I'/z  inches. 

No,    GS    1001 28  by   1%   inches. 

GENERAL. 

(a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for  bicycle 
pneumatic  castings  of  fabric  construction  of  the  sizes  28  by  V/i 
inches  and  28  by  1^  inches.  They  shall  be  of  the  manufacturers 
standard,  nonskid,  double  clincher  type  and  satisfactorily  fit, 
the  standard  28  by  Ij/a  inch  single  clinch  all  steel  bicycle  rim. 

(b)  See  General  Specifications  for  Tires'  which  are  a  part 
hereof. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Carcass  of  the  casing  shall  consist  of  two  plies  of  fabric 
frictioned  both  sides. 

(b)  The  tread  of  the  casing  shall  not  be  less  than  0.120-inch 
thick  and  the  side  wall  not  less  than  0.032-inch  thick  when 
measured  on  the  cured  casing. 

MARKING,    WRAPPING    AND    PACKING. 

See  General  Specifications. 

MATERIAL. 

(o)     Fabric  shall  be  square-woven    (26  by  26). 
(b)     Rubber  Compounds  : 

New 
Rubber,  Per 
Cent.  Volume. 

Tread   minimum  55 

Side  wall do  55 

Friction    do  65 

TESTS. 

(a)  Measurements:  The  cross-section  of  diameter  of  each 
tire  inflated  to  40  pounds  shall  not  be  less  than  1-29/64  inches 
in  28  by  1^  inches  and  1-37/64  inches  in  28  by  1;^  inches. 

(b)  Fabric  shall  have  a  tensile  strength  for  each  warp  and 
filling  of  not  less  than  110  pounds  per  inch  or  its  physical  equiva- 
lent or  cords  as  approved. 

(f )  Friction  :  Friction  between  piles  of  fabric  shall  average 
not  less  than  10  pounds  and  between  tread  and  plies  or  between 
side  wall  and  plies  shall  average  not  less  than  9  pounds. 

((/)     Rubber  Compound: 

Tread,  Side  Wall. 

Minimum.  Minimum 

Tensile    strength 1 ,600  1 ,200 

Ultimate     elongation 2-10  2-10 

Set: 

Stretch      inches            2-10  2-10 

Set    per   cent              25  25 

INSPECTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

^The   General    Specifications   referred  to   in  these  specifications  were  pub- 
lished on  page  351,  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  March  1.  1920. 
PNEUMATIC  MOTORCYCLE  CASINGS. 

Minimum. 

No.    GS  1005      28  by  3       inches. 

No.   GS  1006     29  by  3>/2   inches. 

GENERAL, 

(a)  This  specification  covers  requirements  for  pneumatic 
motorcycle  casings  of  fabric  construction.  Size  28  by  3  inches 
shall  be  designed  to  carry  a  load  of  325  pounds  when  inflated  to 
40  pounds  per  square  inch ;  size  29  by  Syi  inches,  a  load  of  400 
pounds  when  inflated  to  45  pounds  per  square  inch ;  both  de- 
signed for  S.A.E.  clincher  motorcycle  C.C.  rim  28  by  3  inches. 

(fr)  See  General  Specifications  for  tires  which  are  a  part 
hereof. 

CONSTRtrCTION. 

See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Splices  on  the  first  ply  of  fabric  shall  be  gum  stripped. 

(b)  Carcass  of  casing  shall  consist  of  four  separate  plies  of 
tire  fabric,  with  friction  coat  on  two  sides  and  skim  coat  on  one 
side.     The   gage   of   one   ply   frictioned   on   two   sides   and   skim 
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coated  on  one  shall  be  at  least  0.043  inch.  Each  ply  shall  have 
not  inore  than  two  splices  which  must  be  at  least  seven  inches 
apart,  and  the  splices  in  the  casing  shall  be  at  least  three  inches 
apart ;  all  measurements  on  the  circumference  of  the  casing. 

(r)  Beads  shall  be  constructed  with  a  core  filler  as  in  stand- 
ard commercial  practice. 

((/)  Size  29  by  3^  inches  shall  have  one  chafing  strip  of 
square-woven  fabric  weighing  not  less  than  8  ounces  per  square 
yard  on  each  side  of  the  casing  and  shall  extend  upward  on  the 
side  of  the  casing  at  least  fs  inch  from  the  channel  of  the  bead. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  cushion  of  rubber  compound  applied 
over  the  fabric  which  shall  be  wider  than  the  breaker.  The 
minimum  gage  of  this  cushion  shall  be  0.0325  inch  for  size  28 
by  3  inches ;  and  0.045  inch  for  size  29  by  i'/z  inches. 

(f)  Over  the  cushion  there  shall  be  at  least  one  breaker  strip 
of  open-weave  fabric  made  from  long  staple  cotton  weighing 
not  less  than  8  ounces  per  square  yard,  as  used  in  standard 
commercial  practice,  coated  on  both  sides  with  a  rubber  com- 
pound which  shall  insure  a  perfect  union  between  the  cushion 
and  tread,  after  cure. 

Breaker  Strip  for  size  28  by  3  inches,  minimum  width.  1% 
inches. 

Breaker  Strip  for  size  29  by  3'/,  inches,  minimum  width  2'4 
inches. 

(g)  Rubber  DiMEN-sioNS : 

Size     inches     28  by  3     29  by  3  M 

Inches,  Minimum. 

Thickness: 

Tread   of  casing   in   center -A  A 

Tread,  exclusive  of  non-skid  portion  in  center  '/g  <A. 

.Side   wall    0.045  0.050 

(/i)     Flap  shall  be  cemented  inside  of  casing. 

MARKING,    WRAPPING    AND    PACKING. 

See  General   Specifications. 

MATERIAL. 

See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Fabric  must  be  square  woven  23  by  23  from  Egyptian 
long-staple  cotton,  or  its  physical  equivalent  as  approved  by  the 
Government,  weighing  17}4   ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

(ft)     Rubber  Compound: 

New  Reclaimed 

rubber,  per  rubber,  per 

cent  volume,  cent  weight. 

Minimum.     Minimum. 

Tread    65 

Side    wall    65  15 

rriction    75 

TESTS. 
See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Cross  sectional  diameter  of  each  tire  inflated  according 
to  the  recommended  weight  and  load  schedule  of  the  S.  A.  E. 
.■iliall  be  for  28  by  3  inches,  minimum  2-15/16  inches,  maximum 
3-3/10  inches,  and  for  29  by  354  inches,  minimum  3-7/16  inches. 

(b)  Shall  withstand  water  pressure  without  injury,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Minimum 

.'S  by  3   inches 250  pounds 

-")   by   3 '/;    inches 275  pounds 

(c)  Fabric:  Tensile  strength,  warp  or  filling,  minimum,  165 
pounds. 

{d)     Friction  : 

Strength  of  union  between  plies  of  fabric minimum  16 

Strength   of  union  between  breaker  and  tread minimum  28 

Strength  of  union  between  breaker  and  cushion minimum  28 

Strength  of  union  between  cushion  and  carcass minimum  16 

Strength  of  union  between  side  wall  and  carcass minimum  10 

(?)     Rubber  compound: 

Tread.  Side  wall. 

Tensile   strength,    minimum 2,200  1.500 

Ultimate  elongation,  minimum.. iiic/ici           2-11  2-11 
Set: 

Stretch,  minimum 2-10  2-10 


Set 


.fer 


if)     Road   Tests: 

Manufacturer  shall  maintain  at  least  one  motorcycle  used  ex- 
clusively for  test  work  which  shall  average  at  least  1,000  ma- 
chine miles  per  machine  per  week,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
casings  (not  less  than  six)  shall  have  averaged  on  the  rear 
■wheels  at  least  4,(XX)  miles. 


INSPECTION. 


See  General  Specificat 


AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  ACCESSORIES. 

See  General   Specifications   for  Tires',   which   arc   part  hereof. 
GS    1070— Blow-out   Patchei. 

They  are  recommended  only  for  emergency  repairs.  A  vul- 
canized repair  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Patches  shall  be  made  at  least  six-ply  7-ounce  fabric,  or  its 
equivalent,  as  approved  by  the  Government.  Plies  must  be 
properly  stepped  down,  according  to  good  commercial  practice. 
Two  ears  are  required  on  all  patches.  The  length  of  the  patch 
must  be  according  to  the  manufacturer's  standard  commercial 
practice.  The  3-inch  and  iYi-'mch  must  be  designed  for  use 
with  clincher  fabric  tires  and  the  4-inch,  4|/l-inch,  and  5-inch 
must  be  of  ample  size  for  use  with  cord  tires. 
GS  1071— Cementless  Patches. 

They  shall  be  of  one  standard  size,  V/s  inches  in  diameter. 
The  gage  and  compound  of  the  stock  shall  comply  with  the 
specification  for  cured  back  tube  stock  as  given  in  the  Repair 
Material  Specification.  Patches  molded  to  a  featheredge  are 
preferred. 

GS   1072- Reliners. 

They  are  recommended  only  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  All 
sizes  up  to  4-inch  shall  be  made  of  at  least  three  plies,  while  4- 
inch  and  larger  must  be  made  of  at  least  four  plies  of  7-ounce 
fabric,  or  its  equivalent,  as  approved  by  the  Government.  The 
plies  shall  be  built  up  on  the  bias,  and  a  lap  of  at  least  6  inches 
is  required  and  the  edges  properly  stepped  off  on  the  sides  and 
skived  on  the  ends  to  insure  against  injury  to  the  tube.  Each  size 
reliner  must  be  designed  so  that  its  width  will  be  such  as  to 
properly  fit  the  standard  tire  of  ihat  size.  This  includes  3-inch 
and  iYz-'mch  in  fabric  clincher  and  4-inch  or  larger  in  cord  tires. 
The  edge  must  stop  approximately  J4-inch  above  the  toe  of  the 
bead. 

GS    1073— Haps. 

Motorcycle  flaps  must  be  of  the  cemented-in  type  and  equal  in 
construction  and  quality  to  the  flap  supplied  by  the  bidder  on 
tires  made  to  Government  specifications. 

Straight  side-cord  tire  flaps  must  be  of  the  floating  type  and 
equal    in    construction   and   quality   to    the   flap    supplied   by   the 
bidder  on  tires  made  to  Government  specifications. 
GS   1074 — Fabric   Cord  Patches. 

These  patches  must  be  made  according  to  the  manufacturer's 
standard  practice  from  carded  Egyptian,  combed  peeler  cotton 
fabric,  or  their  physical  equivalent,  as  approved  by  Government. 
weighing  not  less  than  13  ounces  nor  more  than  16  ounces  per 
square   yard. 

The  plies  must  be  laid  on  the  bias,  frictioned  or  spread  and 
skim-coated  on  both  sides,  equally  to  a  minimum  gage  of  0.043- 
inch.  The  compound  must  fill  the  specification  set  forth  in  the 
repair  material  specifications  covering  friction,  skim,  cushion,  and 
tube  stocks. 

.\\\  sizes  up  to  6-inch  shall  be  four  plies  and  6-inch  and  above 
shall  be  six  plies.  The  patch  must  be  properly  stepped  down 
and  preference  will  be  given  to  gum-stripped  ends  to  insure 
against  injury  to  the  tube.  There  shall  be  applied  in  the  center 
of  the  back  of  the  patch  a  padding  not  less  than  1/16-inch  thick. 
The  minimum  length  and  breadth  of  the  padding  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  length  of  pad  specified  below. 

The  following  sizes  are  standard  and  lengths  required  are  given 
in  table : 

Patch,  length.  Lengtll  of  pad. 

No.  GS  1074X1 3'/5  and  ■»  inch 10  4 

No.  GS  1074X8.— 4  J4  and  5  inch 11  5 

No.  GS  1074X8.-6    inch    12  6 

No.  GS  1074X4.-7   inch    13  7 

No.  GS  1074X6.— 8   inch    14  8 

iThe  General  .Specifications  referred  to  in  these  specifications  were  pub- 
lished on  page  351.  in  Thf.  India  Rubber  World.   March   1.   1920. 

VALVE  ACCESSORIES. 
No.  GS  1080X1. 
Valves :      Schrader's   1936  or  approved   equivalent   for   motor- 
cycle tubes. 

No.   GS   1060X2. 

Schrader's  725  or  approved  equivalent  for  i'/i  and  4-incli  auto 
tubes. 

No.  GS  1080X3. 

Schrader's  792  or  approved  equivalent  for  4;/.  and  5-inch  auto 
tubes. 

No.   OS   1080X4, 

Schrader's  2033  or  approved  equivalent  for  6-inch  tubes  and 
larger. 

No.    GS   1081X1. 

Valve  caps  :     Schrader's  880  or  approved  equivalent. 
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No.   GS  10S2X1. 

Valve  insidcs:     Schrader's  1801  or  approved  equivalent. 

GS  1083X1. 

Tire  gage:     Schrader's   straight  Universal  gage   or  approved 
equivalent   for   small   cars   or   motorcycles. 
GS  1083X1. 

Schrader's  right  angle  gauge  or  approved  equivalent  for  large 
cars  and  pneumatic  tired  trucks. 

GS   1084X1. 

Pump    connection:      Schrader's    Universal    No.    2238    or    ap- 
proved equivalent. 

GS    1085X1. 

Deflating  caps:     Schrader's  No.  1886  or  approved  equivalent. 

GS    1086X1. 

Valve  repair  tool :    Schrader's  No.  239S  or  approved  equivalent. 
■The  power  to  approve  equivalents  is  vested  only  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

REPAIR   KITS. 
GS   1090. 

Repair   kits    shall    be    made    up    with    the    following    material, 
packed  in  a  round  cardboard  carton  with  tin  ends  and  cover,  ap- 
proximately 2^  inches  in  diameter  and  2^   inches  deep. 
It  shall  contain : 
Six   cementless   patches. 

Strip  of  cured  back  tube  gum  2  by  8  inches. 
Tube  of  cement  2K>  by  i/<-inch  diameter,  or  equivalent. 
Piece  of  sandpaper  2  by  8  inches,  or  equivalent. 
Two   valve   insides,    Schrader's    1801    (GS    1082X1),    or 

approved  equivalent. 
Two  valve  caps,   Schrader's  880   (GS   1081X1),   or   ap- 
proved   equivalent. 
Carton  to  be  labeled  as  follows  : 

war  department  standard  inner  tube  repair  kit. 

Directions. 

For   Temporary  Tube  Repairs. 

For     repairing     sm.ill      punctures      use      "Cementless      Patches." 

Roughen  the  tube  with   sandpaper,  then  apply  cement  and  allow  to 

dry.     Remove  cloth  from  patch  and  apply.     Tube  can  be  used  at 

For  repairing  blowouts  use  combination  repair  stock.  Roughen 
tube  around  cut  with  sandpaper,  then  apply  coat  of  cement  around 
cut  inside  and  outside  of  tube.  Allow  to  dry.  Cut  piece  combina- 
tion stock  54 -inch  larger  in  all  dimensions  than  cut  and  place  inside 
of  tube,  bringing  edges  of  cut  together  over  center  of  stock.  Apply 
another  coat  of  cement  outside  of  tube  and  allow  to  dry.  Cut  and 
place  same  size  piece  of  combination  stock  on  outside  of  tube  over 
center  of  blow-out.     Tube  can   be   used  immediately. 

Note:  Always  remove  cloth  from  patch  and  combination  stock 
before  applying  and  place  cloth  side  next  to  tube. 

REPAIR  MATERIAL  FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

See  General  Specifications  for  Tires',  which  are  a  part  hereof. 


FABRICS    (ONLY  FOUK  TYPES  NECESSARY). 
GS   1091X1. 

Square- Woven  Building  Fabric:  This  fabric  shall  be  17% 
ounces  per  square  yard  with  an  allowable  variation  of  3  per 
cent  plus  or  minus.  It  shall  be  23  by  23  weave.  The  fabric  shall  be 
made  from  long-staple  cotton  with  a  tensile  strength  for  each 
warp  and  filling  of  at  least  ISO  pounds  per  inch.  Methods  of 
testing  to  be  the  same  as  specified  in  the  fabric  casing  specifica- 
tions. The  fabric  shall  be  frictioned  both  sides  and  skim-coated 
one  side  to  a  minimum  gage  of  0.047-inch. 

GS    1091X2. 

Cord  Builder  Fabric:  This  fabric  shall  be  made  from  long- 
staple  carded  Egyptian  or  combed  peeler  cotton,  or  their  physical 
equivalent,  as  approved  by  the  Government,  weighing  not  less 
than  13  nor  more  than  16  ounces  per  square  yard.  The  cord 
fabric  shall  be  frictioned  or  spread  both  sides  and  skim-coated 
equally  on  both  sides  to  a  gage  of  0.050-inch. 

GS   1091X3. 

Bead  Fabric,  Square  Woven. — This  fabric  shall  weigh  at 
least  8  ounces  per  square  yard.  It  shall  be  made  from  long- 
staple  cotton  and  shall  be  frictioned  both  sides. 

GS   1091X4. 

Breaker  Fabric. — This  breaker  shall  be  an  open-weave  fabric 
of  at  least  10  ounces  per  square  yard.     It  shall  be  made  from 


long-staple  cotton.  It  shall  be  frictioned  or  spread  and  also 
skim-coated  equally  on  both  sides.  The  minimum  gage  shall 
be  0.070-inch. 

GS   1092. 

COMPOUNDS    (ONLY    THREE    STOCKS    NECESSARY). 

GS    1092X1, 

Friction,  Seam.  Cushion,  and  Tube  Repair  Stock  :  (a)  Specific 
gravity  not  to  be  over  1.30.  These  shall  be  made  from  and  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at  least  65  per  cent 
by  volume  of  new  rubber. 

(b)  Two  tread  stocks  shall  be  used.  There  shall  be  a  black 
stock  of  specific  gravity  not  over  1.60  and  a  white  or  grey  stock 
of  specific  gravity  not  over  1.90.  The  treads  shall  be  made 
from  and  have  the  characteristics  of  a  compound  containing  at 
least  50  per  cent  by  volume  of  new  rubber.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  the  reclaimed  rubber  must  be  declared  when  used. 
"The  tensile  strength  of  a  properly  cured  tread  sample  shall  be 
2,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  minimum  elongation  of 
400  per  cent  (2  to  10  inches).  The  permanent  set  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 30  per  cent  after  an  elongation  of  350  per  cent  (2  to  9 
inches). 

(c)  Side  wall  stocks.     Use  tread  stock. 

(d)  Retread  semi-cured  bands.  Use  repair  tread  stock  specifi- 
cations. 

(c)     Cured-back   tube   stock.     The  uncured   stocks   used  must 
fill  the  specifications  for  the  friction  coat  and  cushion  stocks. 
The  gage  of  the  raw  gum  shall  be  not  less  than  0.015. 
The  gage  of  the  cured  gum  shall  be  not  less  than  0.032. 

GS   1093. 

CEMENTS    (TWO    CEMENTS    ONLY). 

GS    1093X1. 

(o)  Vulcanizing  cement  shall  be  made  from  a  compound 
having  a  maximum  specific  gravity  of  1.15  containing  at  least 
75  per  cent  by  volume  of  new  rubber.  It  shall  be  dissolved  in 
benzol.  The  rubber  compound  content  by  weight  to  be  determined 
by  evaporation  and  milled  to  constant  weight,  shall  be  not  less 
than   17  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cement. 

GS    1093X2. 

(6)  Acid  cure  cement:  This  cement  to  be  made  from  new 
rubber  with  no  other  ingredients  than  a  benzol  solvent.  The 
pure  rubber  content  weight  to  be  determined  by  evaporation 
and  milled  to  a  constant  weight,  shall  be  not  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the  cement.  The  acid  solution  used 
with  this  cement  shall  be  2  per  cent  monochloride  of  sulphur  and 
98  per  cent  benzol. 

CURE. 

The  base  cure  on  a  4-inch  section  for  repair  material  should  be 
based  on  45  minutes  at  50  pounds  steam  pressure,  it  being  under- 
stood that  cure  is  to  be  made  under  proper  conditions. 

VALVE  BASES. 
GS   1094. 

Two  sizes  designated  as  large  and  small  will  be  required. 
The  standard  commercial,  after  sample  bases  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Government,  will  be  accepted. 

AIR    BAGS. 
GS   1095. 

The  air  bags  shall  be  made  according  to  the  standard  practice 
and  design  of  the  manufacturer.  A  sample  section  of  the  bag 
showing  the  end  reinforcement  and  cross  section  of  the  bag  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  approval.  Bags  must  be 
tested  with  100  pounds  air  pressure  and  show  no  leaks  when 
immersed  in  water. 

PRICES. 

Repair  materials  will  be  purchased  on  a  pound  basis.  For  com- 
parison of  difTerent  quotations  the  specific  gravity  and  price  on 
the  basis  of  volume  must  be  submitted  by  the  bidder  in  addition 
to  the  price  on  a  weight  basis,  it  being  understood  that  the 
volume  price  shall  be  the  price  per  square  yard  of  the  gage 
specified  in  the  request  for  bid. 


The  Langen  (Java)  Rubber  Estates  Co.,  Limited,  reports 
that  of  its  4,427  acres,  2,377  are  planted  with  Hevea  rubber  and 
of  these  1,979  acres  are  being  tapped.  The  rubber  yield  for 
the  fiscal  year,  closing  with  the  end  of  August,  1919,  was  700,- 
222;  the  average  net  sale  price  was  Is.  9.\d.  per  pound,  the  cos 
of  production,  f.  o.  b.  at  port  of  shipment  wa;  11.43£f.  per  pound 
The  estimated  crop  for  191?. 1920  is  8SO,0OC  jeunds.  The  ne 
profits  were  £28,297. 
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Life  on  a  Sumatra  Rubber  Plantation. 


THE  lAsciNATiox  wliich  the  strange  lands  of  the  Far  East 
have  held  for  the  average  American  is  taking  on  a  more 
tangible  form,  now  that  travel  and  business  are  bringing 
Asia  and  the  United  States  into  closer  contact.  No  article  of 
commerce  is  doing  more  to  bring  this  country  into  close  touch 
with  the  mystic  East  than  rubber.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  supremacy  in  crude  rubber  production, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  America  consumes  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  rubber  grown  there,  has  given  many  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  look  behind  the  scenes  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  lands  and  peoples  of  that  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Although  the  whole  equatorial  belt  in  that  section  is  dotted 
with  rubber  plantations,  representing  a  capital  investment  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars,  the  thoughts  of  Americans  naturally 
center  on  Sumatra,  where  one  of  America's  greatest  corporations 
has  established  a  plantation  so  vast  in  area  and  so  highly  de- 
veloped  that  it   stands  out  as  the   greatest  single  plantation  in 


one  gets  used  to  that,  so  much  so  that  a  cool  breeze  is  uncom- 
fortable and  causes  more  worry  about  the  occasional  cool 
spots  in  the  weather  than  about  the  heat.  The  perspiration  flows 
so  freely  that  colds  must  be  guarded  against,  and  after  any  vio- 
lent exercise  a  sweater  should  be  put  on  to  avoid  taking  cold. 

The  next  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  of  the  newcomer  is 
the  density  of  the  vegetation.  The  forests  in  the  United  States 
have  open  spaces  among  the  trees,  but  in  Sumatra  the  trees  are 
covered  with  parasites  and  vines  forming  a  solid  wall,  while  the 
ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  undergrowth.  This  super- 
luxuriant  vegetation  is  one  of  the  chief  foes  of  the  rubber  plan- 
tations, making  constant  weeding  a  necessity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  hot,  moist  climate  which 
produce  the  heavy  vegetation,  work  wonders  for  the  rubber 
trees. 

The  company  has  gone  a  long  way  to  make  the  Americans 
and  Europeans  on  its  plantations  comfortable.  There  is  quite  a 
little  social  life,  centering  in  a  club  house.    There  are  balls  and 
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the  world.  This  is  the  plantation  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  comprising  seventy  square  miles  of  growing  trees,  an  enter- 
prise marked  throughout  by  a  magnitude  and  an  efficiency  worthy 
of  the  best  American  traditions. 

Many  young  Americans,  alive  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
have  wondered  what  opportunities  this  plantation  field  might 
hold  for  a  youth  in  search  of  opportunity.  Inquiries  of  this  sort 
are  constantly  being  received  by  the  plantation  executives.  To 
all  such,  the  company  invariably  repl'es  that  without  technical 
training  in  rubber  chemistry,  soil  chemistry  or  horticulture,  there 
is  almost  no  chance  of  getting  a  foothold.  One  of  the  require- 
ments is  that  a  trian  going  there  must  be  prepared  to  settle  down 
with  the  idea  of  making  his  permanent  home  there. 

The  executive  and  technical  staffs  of  the  plantation  are  made 
up  largely  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  therefore  the  following 
description  of  the  conditions  in  Sumatra  is  interesting  and 
timely. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  .American  making  his  first  visit 
to  Sumatra  is  the  intense  humidity.  The  temperature  does  not 
get  as  high  there  as  it  does  on  our  hottest  days  here,  but  for 
several  weeks  the  humidity  seems  very  oppressive.     -After  n  time 


entertainments,  and  occasionally  there  will  be  a  visit  from  a 
traveling  theatrical  or  concert  troupe. 

There  are  a  nuinber  of  large  houses  of  comfortable  proportions 
for  company  officials  and  their  families,  and  many  one-story 
bungalows.  The  houses  have  to  be  built  with  regard  for  the 
sun  and  rain.  A  large  part  of  the  home  life  is  spent  on  the 
veranda,  and  this  part  of  each  house  is  usually  large  and  com- 
modious. Glass  windows  are  unknown — each  window  is  really 
a  slatted  shuttei.  Circulation  of  the  air  must  be  free  at  all  times, 
as  a  room  closed  for  a  few  minutes  would  become  stifling. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  in  life  in  the  East  depends  on  the  effi- 
cient management  of  the  .servants  in  one's  employ.  For  this 
reason  it  is  quite  necessary  to  speak  the  Malay  tongue.  It  is 
so  easy  to  learn  that  anyone  can  get  along  well  with  it  after  a 
few  weeks.  But  imtil  it  is  acquired  it  is  simpler  to  do  some 
things  yourself  than  to  employ  the  sign  language  to  order  them 
done.  When  once  the  language  is  learned,  life  is  worth  living. 
A  white  man  never  carries  a  package  or  stoops  to  lift  anything 
from  the  ground.  When  tennis  is  played  there  are  always  some 
lioys  about  to  pick  up  the  balls. 

The  endeavor  is  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  food 
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obtained  at  home.  The  native  cooks  get  good  results  consider- 
ing they  don't  have  the  American  ingredients.  But  American 
women  succeed  admirably  in  adapting  some  of  the  tropical  foods 
to  the  Yankee  palate.  The  lack  of  raw  vegetables  is  most  felt. 
Because  of  the  danger  of  diseases  everything  must  be  cooked. 

It  is  necessary  always  to  sleep  in  a  bed  protected  by  mosquito 
netting  or  in  a  room  that  is  netted.  The  mosquitoes  are  count- 
less and  very  troublesome.     Of  course,  as  in  all  tropical  coun- 
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lands  and  for 


temperate  zone  to  ge'.  acquainted  with  iheir 
the  educational  facilities  those  lands  afford. 

Members  of  the  white  staff  in  Sumatra  are  in  a  fortunate 
position  in  one  especial  particular  in  that  a  few  hours'  inotor 
ride  into  the  interior  will  take  them  up  on  the  plateau.  This 
plateau,  deeply  cut  by  rc.vincs  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  has 
an  elevation  of  4,300  feet.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  volcanoes 
which  are  sornewhat  active  occasionally,  giving  off  fumes.  At 
Bras  Tagi  the  company  has  soinc  bungalows  where  can  be  found 
recrration  and  res*  from  the  huinidity  of  the  plains.  Up  there 
the  v.'getation  is  quite  different.  Some  varieties  of  temperate 
zone  vegetables  and  flowers  grow,  notably  potatoes.  The  tem- 
perature goes  as  low  as  sixty  at  night  and  no  higher  than  eighty- 
five  in  the  day. 

Altogether  the  life  on  the  plantations  is  quite  pleasant  after 
becoming  acclimated.  But  always,  down  deep  in  every  American's 
mind  is  the  thought  of  home,  and  his  eyes  are  always  turning 
back    across    ibc    ocean    toward    bom,-       Most    ot    the    F.nropeans 
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tries,  the  bugs  of  all  sorts  are  numerous.  One  thing  that  always 
attracts  the  attention  of  newcomers  is  the  little  lizards  that  crawl 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  They  do  no  harm  and  one  gets  quickly 
used  to  them.  The  ladies  take  longer  to  get  accustomed  to  them, 
however,  than  do  the  men. 

When  a  woman  accompanies  her  husband  to  the  plantations 
she  finds  it  more  difficult  to  enjoy  life  than  does  her  husband. 
He  has  his  business  to  attend  to  and  that  keeps  his  mind  occu- 
pied. But  with  the  pientitude  of  servants  the  wife  finds  herself 
relieved  entirely  of  housework  and  of  the  care  of  her  children,  if 
she  desires,  and  she  must  be  a  person  of  resource  if  she  is 
going  to  be  happy.  The  woman  who  desires  to  create  interest 
for  herself  can  busy  herself  in  her  vegetable  and  flower  gardens, 
in  studying  native  life  and  in  such  sports  as  golf  and  tennis. 

The  servants  are  good  and  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  Each  has 
his  own  work  to  do  and  does  it,  but  he  must  not  be  asked  to  do 
anything  out  of  his  line.     The  cook  is  supposed  to  cook,  and  he 
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feels  badly  treated  if  he  is  asked  to  do  anything  else.     In 
regulated  home  there  are  usually  three  to  five  servants. 

The  country  is  an  ideal  one  in  which  to  raise  small  cliildren 
They  live  in  the  open  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old  and 
miss  most  of  the  children's  diseases  common  in  the  United  States. 
The  native  nurses  are  faithful  and  efficient  and  the  little  tots  live 
an  outdoor  life  untouched  by  trouble.  When  they  are  six  or 
seven  vears  old,  however,  most  of  them  are  taken  away  to  the 


are  Hollanders— Sumatra  is  a  Dutch  colony— and  they  seem  to- 
feel  that  in  Sumatra  they  are  on  Dutch  soil  and  consequently  are 
more  content  than  Americans  to  remain  indefinitely  on  the  island. 


Bolivi.\  st.\rteu  public  automobile  lines  last  May,  one 
from  Sucre,  the  capital,  to  Cochabamba.  another  from  Sucre  ta 
Potosi.  Haiti,  too,  has  established  a  postal  automobile  service 
between  Port  au  Prince  and  Miragoane. 


At  St.  Vincent  the  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  for  1918-19 
amounted  to  436,980  pounds  or  1,214  bales,  of  which  682  bales- 
were  exported  by  the  end  of  June.  From  Montserrat  222  bales 
of  cotton  were  shipped,  comprising  142  bales  of  clean  cotton  and 
80  bales   of   stained.  

.\zteca,  S.  a.,  29  REviLLAGiGEno.  Me.xico.  has  appiiintei> 
Severino  Carrera  Peiia  manager  of  the  company,  succeeding; 
Ignacio  Orozco,  resigned.  The  officers  are:  Antonio  Ixtayf, 
president ;  Rafael  Orozco,  treasurer ;  and  Ricardo  Ramos  Barrera,. 
secretary.     The  concern  manufactures  tires  and  rubber  goods. 
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Colors  and  Pigments  in  Rubber  Compounds. 


Hv  Calvi 


Stitt. 


THE  USE  of  pigments  and  colors  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  is  of  extreme  importance  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
employment  of  these  materials  is  of  more  consequence  now 
than  ever  before.  To  anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
note  the  various  compounds  that  are  being  used  at  different  rub- 
ber factories  and  to  see  the  unlike  purposes  for  which  in  many 
cases  the  same  material  is  used,  the  results  obtained  are  remark- 
able. 

Sometimes  a  chemist  will  find  that  a  special  pigment  will  work 
out  nicely  while  another  chemist  will  condemn  its  use.  In  the 
main,  it  will  be  found  that  most  rubbermakers  use  formulas  that 
are  similar  in  many  respects.  I  do  not  think  they  approach  any 
more  nearness  than  this,  surely  they  are  far  from  being  identical. 
The  cause  lies  mainly  in  the  employment  of  the  so-called  human 
element.  It  naturally  follows  that  no  two  products  of  two  dif- 
ferent rubber  factories  are  the  same,  as  long  as  they  are  made 
by  differi.nt  chemists  who  employ  their  own  compounds.  In 
this  case  I  mean  the  finished  product  naturally  is  not  identical. 
such  as  two  tires. 

By  means  of  certain  pigments  it  is  found  that  the  rubber  is 
toughened.  Some  other  fillers  add  elasticity,  etc.  In  the  case 
of  an  automobile  tire  it  is  essential  to  have  toughness  and  a  cer- 
tain elasticity  as  well.  The  reason  why  some  tires  wear  out 
quicker  than  others  is  not  always  due  lo  the  fabrication  or  the 
cure.  It  is  often  caused  by  the  compound  not  being  of  the 
proper  proportion  or  containing  pigments  that  harm  rather  than 
benefit  the  rubber.  This  condition  will  prevail  as  long  as  the 
rubbermaker  neglects  to  standardize  his  ingredients  and  be  sure 
thai  his  raw  materials  are  always  as  near  alike  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  mke  them. 

The  selection  of  colors  is  of  paramount  importance.  We  will 
disregard  the  aniline  group  and  look  into  the  pigments  or  dry 
colors,  because  these  are  the  most  used,  e.xcept  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  balloons,  toys  and  soine  rubber  sundries  and  mechanical 
goods. 

The  blacks  are  usually  a  carbon  black,  lamp  black  or  mineral 
black.  In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  the  advance  in 
price  on  carbon  black  aside  from  war  conditions,  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  enormous  consumption  by  the  rubber  factories 
during  the  past  four  years. 

It  has  not  been  found  practical  to  use  a  cheap  quality  of  car- 
bon black,  especially  for  tire  treads  and  rubber  sundries,  but 
rather  the  higher  grades.  The  higher  percentage  of  black  is 
more  inert  and  is  claimed  to  have  no  detrimental  effects  on  the 
stock  where  used.  A  very  small  amount  of  strong  carbon  black 
will  give  a  beautiful  black  color.  Where  an  intense  black  is  not 
desired  the  carbon  black  can  be  cut  down  considerably.  Some 
chemists  and  experienced  rubbermakers  claim  that  this  material 
adds  strength  and  better  wearing  qualities  to  the  rubber,  while 
others  claim  it  does  not  have  this  effect,  and  still  others  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  detrimental  in  some  cases. 

Perhaps  the  Veal  truth  may  be  that  in  one  compound  it  works 
out  very  well  while  in  another  which  contains  other  component 
parts  and  proportions,  the  result  may  be  somewhat  different. 
Carbon  black  may  therefore  be  blamed  for  conditions  for  which 
its  use  is  not  responsible. 

Lamp  black  is  not  as  strong  as  carbon  black  and  gives  a  bluish 
tone  to  the  rubber.  Some  factories  have  a  separate  black  room, 
and  collect  the  dust  by  blowers,  etc.  Many  rubber  boot  manu- 
facturers use  lamp  iilack  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  The 
mineral  black  pigments  are  not  as  strong  as  these  other  blacks. 
Some  grades  of  mineral  rubber  are  used  in  black  stock  also. 

The   reds   are   mostly   the   iron   oxides,    Indian   red,   antimony, 


vermilion  red,  Pari  red  and  toloudine  red.  The  toloudine  red 
and  Para  red  are  vivid  shades,  and  are  made  from  intermediates, 
and  really  belong  to  the  aniline  group. 

English  vermilion  is  a  mercury  product  and  is  also  very  vivid. 
It  is  employed  extensively  in  dental  rubber  goods.  It  is  not 
necessarily  made  in  England  as  some  suppose.  The  name  merely 
implies  the  English  process  of  manufacture.  There  are  to-day  in 
this  country  several  large  makers  of  it  an<l  their  product  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Antimony,  both  crimson  and  golden,  is  used  extensively  in 
tube  stock,  sometimes  in  connection  with  red  oxide  and  some- 
times alone.  It  is  also  used  in  the  treads,  boots,  heels,  etc.  The 
best  antimony  comes  from  England,  but  due  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  importing  it,  there  has  been  a  large  consumption 
of  the  dctfnestic  grades. 

Red  oxides  are  usually  sold  on  their  percentage  of  iron  oxide 
content.  The  greater  percentage  the  higher  the  cost.  Some  are 
natural  or  earth  colors,  while  some  are  manufactured,  especially 
the  higher  grades.  These  higher  grades  are  made  from  copperas 
or  the  by-product  of  wire  mills.  This  country  produces  some 
excellent  red  oxide,  but  previous  to  the  war  most  of  the  higher 
grades  were  imported  from  England. 

Indian  red  is  very  closely  allied  to  red  oxide,  and  is  used 
principally  on  account  of  its  large  covering  capacitv',  and  also 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  color,  it  being  more  of  a  maroon,  or 
purplish  shade.  The  higher  qualities  of  Indian  reds  are  of  ex- 
tremely fine  mesh,  free  from  grit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
on  account  of  its  softness  and  freedom  from  coarse  particles. 
Indian  red  of  the  best  quality  will  not  scratch  the  surface  of 
highly  polished  gold.  For  this  reason,  it  is  used  extensively  in 
jewelry  factories,  and  there  are  many  tons  sold  throughout  the 
country  for  this  purpose. 

The  yellow  colors,  such  as  zinc  yellow,  chrome  yellow,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  blue  shades,  like  Malori,  Qiinese  and  Prussian 
lilues,  also  the  ultramarine  blue,  are  used  in  a  limited  way.  To 
one  who  understands  the  various  shades  and  combinations  that 
can  be  obtained  by  various  mixtures  of  colors,  the  results  are 
very  interesting  to  follow  out.  Each  color  has  an  effect  upon 
the  fillers  and  pigments  that  are  in  the  compound  and  is  itself 
affected  by  the  pressure  and  heat  applied  in  the  vulcanization, 
so  that  one  has  to  know  pretty  certainly  what  he  is  doing  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  getting  what  he  started  out  for.  Even  the 
most  particular  and  experienced  sometimes  go  wrong.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  creep  in  before  the  product  is  finally 
finished,  that  it  makes  it  very  hard  sometimes  to  check  out 
results   in  advance. 

The  white  pigments  and  fillers  arc  by  far  the  most  important 
and  most  largelj'  used.  Zinc  oxide  is  the  principal  one.  Some 
time  ago,  the  writer  suggested  that  certain  grades  of  leaded  zinc 
could  be  used  in  some  compounds.  Experiments  were  made 
along  this  line,  and  to-day  there  are  several  rubber  manufac- 
turers who  are  using  leaded  zinc.  They  all  turn  out  a  highly 
satisfactory  article  and,  moreover,  are  saving  money  on  their 
zinc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  zinc  that  is  free  from  lead 
or  even  approximately  lead  free  in  all  rubber  goods.  As  previ- 
ously stated,  some  rubber  manufacturers  use  zincs  that  contain 
lead,  and  find  that  the  finished  product  is  satisfactory.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  goods  are  not  required  to  be  white. 
Zinc  oxides  that  are  free  from  lead  are  best  for  white  rubber, 
such  as  sheetings,  some  grades  of  automobile  tires  and  druggists' 
sundries.  The  writer  has  found  that  some  brands  of  zinc  oxide 
cover  better  than  others.  The  chemist  has  found  that  it  is 
profitable  to  experiment  along  this  line,  in  order  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  zinc  oxide  to  use  in  his  compound. 
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Lithopone  is  used  considerably  in  rubber,  but  its  use  is  not  as 
great  as  zinc  oxide.  Many  chemists  do  not  recommend  its  use 
at  all,  while  others  do.  It  is  composed  of  about  29J/2  per  cent 
zinc  sulphide  and  69J4  per  cent  barium  sulphate.  This  is  the 
reason  it  is  generally  sold  as  30  per  cent.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  physical  properties  of  this  pigment.  It  possesses 
very  great  covering  power,  and  has  a  beautiful  white  color.  It 
also  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  darken  in  the  light,  but  will,  how- 
ever, regain  its  original  color.  There  has  been  no  one  who 
could  satisfactorily  understand  this  phenomena,  although  many 
have  tried  and  as  many  different  theories  have  resulted.  At  any 
rate,  no  one  can  control  this  change  in  lithopone  or  remedy  it. 

Whiting  or  calcium  carbonate  is  quite  an  important  white 
filler.  It  is  inert  and  unaffected  by  vulcanization.  Several  grades 
are  employed,  both  imported  and  domestic.  The  imported  is  the 
cliffstone  or  English  chalk  whiting,  which  is  produced  from  the 
great  chalk  cliffs  of  England.  The  domestic  products  are  of 
various  qualities,  and  different  colors,  ranging  from  a  brownish 
or  yellow  gray  to  a  beautiful  white. 

Barium  sulphate  or  barytes  is  generally  of  a  white  water-floated 
grade,  although  large  amounts  of  off  color  barytes  are  con- 
sumed. The  artificial  barium  sulphate  or  blanc  fixe  is  not  used 
in  any  appreciable  quantities. 

Soapstone  and  talc  are  used  in  certain  compounds  and  in 
dusting  tubes,  tires  and  rubber  goods  generally.  It  is  essential 
to  get  a  product  that  is  not  gritty.  Color  does  not  make  much 
difference. 

It  is  extremely  necessary  that  the  quality  of  many  of  the  pig- 
ments and  colors  that  are  put  into  compounds  of  rubber  should 
be  of  a  standard  or  recognized  merit.  Some  sad  experiences 
have  taught  many  rubber  mills  this  lesson,  and  it  is  becoming 
more  apparent  than  ever,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  new  rubber  manufacturers  are  starting  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  always  convenient  or  practical  for  rubber 
firms  to  test  out  every  ingredient  that  they  employ,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  a  good  policy  to  direct  their  purchases  in  a  direction 
where  their  needs  are  understood,  and  where  the  possibility 
of  error  is  minimized. 


A    NEW    RAPID    METHOD    FOR    THE    DETERMINA- 
TION OF  SULPHUR  IN  RUBBER  COMPOUNDS. 

By  A.  M.  Munro  M.A.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

THE  ANALYTICAL  METHODS  for  determining  sulphur  in  manu- 
factured rubber,  in  use  at  the  present  time,  fall  under  two 
heads:  (1)  those  in  which  the  finely  divided  sample  is  fused 
with  a  suitable  nitrate  fusion  mixture  or  with  caustic  potash  and 
sodium  peroxide;  (2)  those  where  the  rubber  is  decomposed  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphur  completely  oxidized  by  final 
treatment  either  by  a  fusion  process  or  by  partial  evaporation  of 
the  residue  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  In 
both  these  cases  the  sulphur  is  finally  determined  by  precipitation 
with  barium  chloride. 

In  this  laboratory  it  has  been  customary  to  determine  sulphur 
by  boiling  the  sample  of  rubber,  cut  into  small  pieces,  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporating  nearly  to  dryness,  adding  about 
half  a  gram  of  potassium  chlorate  and  a  few  cubic  centimeters 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  evaporating.  If  the 
sample  showed  incomplete  decomposition  the  above  process  was 
repeated.  The  mixture  was  then  diluted  with  boiling  water, 
filtered,  and  the  sulphate  in  the  filtrate  determined  in  the  usual 
way  as  barium  sulphate.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  re- 
sults, is  more  speedy  than  the  fusion  methods,  and  is  free  from 
the  danger  of  loss  by  spurting;  a  disadvantage  almost  inseparable 
from  the  latter  methods. 

In  seeking  a  still  faster  method  than  the  above  for  the  rapid 


assay  of  sulphur,  the  writer  devised  the  following,  and  strongly 
recommends  it  as  a  routine  method  of  analysis  where  extreme 
speed  combined  with  accuracy  is  required.  Many  carefully  timed 
tests  have  been  made  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  with 
practice,  the  whole  analysis  from  weighing  the  rubber  sample  to 
that  of  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  can  be  carried  out 
within  one  hour. 

DETAILS  or  THE  METHOD. 

One  to  one  and  a  half  grams  of  the  sample,  cut  into  small 
pieces  are  placed  in  a  large  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  covered  with 
about  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  strong  nitric  acid.  This  acid 
must  be  pure  and  free  from  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  To  this 
about  five  grams  of  sodium  peroxide  are  cautiously  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time.  The  reaction  is  often  violent  and  the 
rubber  commences  to  decompose,  but  no  loss  need  be  feared  if 
the  reaction  is  conducted  in  a  large  conical  flask.  The  action  is 
completed  by  gently  warming  the  mixture  on  a  sand  bath. 

After  the  first  action  is  over  and  the  rubber  is  more  or  less 
broken  up,  a  process  occupying  a  few  minutes  only,  the  mixture 
is  boiled  on  the  sand  bath  almost  to  dryness.  Boiling  water  is 
added  and  the  liquid  filtered  through  a  fast  filter  paper ;  the 
paper  is  washed  twice  with  boiling  water  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  filtrate.  The  sulphate  in  the  filtrate  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  usual  way  with  a  boiling  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  and,  after  standing  for  a  few  minutes,  filtered  through 
an  ashless,  fast  filter  paper,  made  to  retain  barytes.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  washed  once  by  decantation  and  then  on  the  paper 
until  free  from  chloride.  The  paper  and  its  contents  are  then 
removed  from  the  filter,  dried  rapidly  on  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
supported  in  the  open  over  an  asbestos  mat  heated  by  a  Bunsen 
burner. 

The  precipitate  is  detached  as  completely  as  possible  from  the 
dry  paper  which  is  ignited  separately.  After  the  crucible  has 
cooled  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  is  transferred  to  it  and 
the  crucible  and  its  contents  are  again  ignited  at  dull  red  heat. 
.•\bout  five  minutes'  heating  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  precipitate 
to  constant  weight. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  success  and  speed  of  the  method  outlined  above  depends 
on  the  fact  that  the  combined  action  of  the  hot  nitric  acid  and 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  solution  brings  about  a  very  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  rubber  and  completely  o.xidizes  the  sulphur. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  nascent  oxygen  is  present  in  the  mixture 
and  that  this  has  a  powerful  action  on  the  sulphur.  Any  loss  of 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  during  the  final 
stages  of  the  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  sodium 
salts  which  convert  all  the  acid  into  sodium  sulphate.  The  use 
of  a  conical  flask  of  large  size  precludes  any  loss  due  to  spurt- 
ing w-hen  the  peroxide  is  added.  In  the  precipitation,  speed  is 
attained  by  keeping  all  the  solutions  at  boiling  temperature  and 
using  fast  filter  papers,  and  considerable  time  is  saved  by  drying 
the  paper  and  precipitate  as  described  on  a  wire  gauze. 


^Research 


Du.-.loii   Rubber  Company  of  Australasia.   Limited. 


VELOSAN    ACCELERATOR. 

The  English  vulcanization  accelerator  Velosan  is  now  avail- 
able on  the  American  market  and  is  certain  to  elicit  much  in- 
terest since  adequate  supplies  of  the  popular  hexamethylene 
tetramine  are  not  at  present  available.  Velosan  has  been  fa- 
miliar for  the  past  four  years  to  the  rubber  manufacturers  of 
England.  It  is  non-poisonous,  free  of  objectionable  odors,  gen- 
erates no  extra  heat  and  cures  goods  in  one-half  to  one-fifth  of 
the  usual  time  required. 

The  quantity  of  Velosan  to  be  used  is  one  per  cent  of  the  crude 
rubber  weight  in  the  mixing.  It  is  added  to  the  batch  from  a 
sprinkling  can  or  in  a  mixture  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk 
of  dry  ingredients.  Care  is  necessary  to  insure  its  uniform 
distribution  throughout  the  batch. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THE   DETERMINATION   OF  CELLULOSE   IN   RUBBER  GOODS.^ 

A  PROPOSED  METHOD  for  the  determination  of  cellulose  in  rub- 
ber goods  has  been  worked  out  by  S.  W.  Epstein  and  R. 
L.  Moore,  assistant  chemists  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  authors  find  that  the  method  usually  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  rubber  content  of  mixing  by  difference  will 
give  worthless  results  whenever  there  arc  present  ingredients 
which  are  driven  off  in  the  ashing  or  are  not  included  in  the 
other  determinations.  Unless  these  ingredients  are  determmed 
separately  the  figure  for  rubber  hydrocarbonation  is  necessarily- 
erroneous.  Free  carbon',  glue',  and  cellulose  are  examples  of 
such  ingredients. 

Rubber  sheeting,  raincoat  materials,  balloon  fabrics,  spread 
goods  and  frictioned  fabrics  are  cited  as  rubber  products  which 
have  cellulose  impregnated  with  rubber  in  such  a  way  that  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.  In  addition  there  is  the  type  of  mix- 
ing which  has  fiber  distributed  throughout  the  compound,  such 
as  fiber  soles,  special  light  compounds,  and  special  packings.  In 
order  to  evaluate  these  products  properly  the  fiber  must  be  de- 
termined separately. 

DETAILS  OF  METHOD. 

After  having  considered  the  essentials  of  a  procedure  for  the 
determination  of  cellulose  in  rubber  goods,  the  following  method 
was  devised : 

Digest  0.5 -gr.  sample  of  rubber  in  a  2S0-cc.  assay  flask  with  25 
cc.  of  freshly  distilled  cresol  (boiling  point  198  degrees  C.)  for 
four  hours  at  160-185  degrees  C.  The  digestion  can  be  carried 
out  on  an  electric  hot-plate  or  better  still  in  a  constant  tempera- 
ture oven.  Allow  the  cresol  to  cool  completely  and  add  200  cc. 
of  petroleum  ether  (boiling  point  45-50  degrees  C.)  very  slowly 
and  with  constant  agitation.  After  the  solution  has  settled  com- 
pletely and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  perfectly  clear,  filter  through 
a  Gooch  crucible  containing  a  fairly  thick  pad  of  acid  treated 
and  ignited  asbestos,  and  wash  three  times  with  petroleum  ether. 
Wash  at  least  five  times  with  hot  benzene  and  then  once  or 
twice  with  acetone.  Treat  the  contents  of  the  flask  with  hot 
10  per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  transfer  the  entire 
contents  of  the  flask  to  the  Gooch  crucible  with  the  aid  of  a 
"policeman."  Care  must  be  taken  in  adding  the  first  portion  of 
acid  to  the  Gooch  since  in  the  presence  of  carbonates  the  effer- 
vescence which  ensues  may  cause  some  of  the  material  to  be 
lost.  It  is  best  to  add  the  acid  a  few  drops  at  a  time  until  there 
is  no  more  eflervescence.  Continue  to  treat  with  hot  ten  per 
cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  pad  has  been  washed 
to  least  ten  times.  Wash  the  pad  free  from  chlorides  with  boil- 
ing water  and  run  small  portions  of  acetone  through  it  until 
the  filtrate  comes  through  colorless.  Treat  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  acetone  and  carbon  bisulhpide  until  the  solvent 
is  no  longer  colored.  Wash  with  alcohol  and  dry  for  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes  at  105  degrees  C.  Remove  the  pad  from  the 
crucible  with  the  help  of  a  pair  of  sharp  pointed  tweezers  and 
place  it  in  a  weighing  bottle  that  is  large  enough  to  contain 
a  2S-CC.  Gooch  crucible  or  the  size  crucible  that  is  being  used. 
Use  the  underneath  portions  of  the  pad  as  a  swab  to  clean  the 
sides  of  the  crucible.  If  necessary  moisten  this  asbestos  with 
a  little  alcohol  since  this  will  facilitate  the  complete  removal  of 
material  which  sometimes  adheres  tenaciously.     Place  the  weigh- 
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=  "netermination  of  Free  Carbon  in  Rubber  Cloods."  by  A.  H.  Smith 
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» "Detection  and  Determination  of  Glue  in  Rubber  Goods."  by  S.  W. 
Epstein  and  W.  E.  Lange,  The  India  Rubber  World,  January  I,  1920, 
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ing  bottle  and  contents  in  the  drying  oven  for  about  15  minutes, 
cool  and  weigh.     Call  this  weight  A. 

Transfer  the  contents  of  the  weighing  bottle  to  a  50-cc.  beaker, 
taking  precautions  that  no  material  is  lost  during  the  transfer  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  weighing  bottle.  Add  15  cc.  of  acetic 
anhydride  and  0.5-cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  allow  to 
digest  for  30  minutes  at  75  degrees  C.  The  steam  bath  can  be  con- 
veniently used  for  this  purpose.  After  the  mixture  has  cooled 
completely  dilute  with  25  cc.  of  90  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  filter 
through  a  weighed  Gooch  containing  a  thick  pad  of  properly 
prepared  asbestos.  To  guard  against  traces  of  material  l)eing 
carried  through  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  filtration  as 
well  as  the  ones  to  follow  be  very  slow  and  that  only  gentle 
suction  be  used.  Wash  with  hot  90  per  cent  acetic  acid  until 
the  filtrate  comes  through  absolutely  colorless  and  then  wash  at 
least  four  limes  more.  Wash  about  five  times  with  acetone. 
After  having  taken  care  that  all  of  the  material  has  been  washed 
out  of  the  beaker  in  which  the  acetylation  took  place,  remove  the 
crucible  from  the  funnel,  clean  the  outside  thoroughly,  place  it 
inside  of  the  same  weighing  bottle  that  was  used  to  weigh  the  pad 
and  dry  for  two  hours  at  140  degrees  C.  Cool  and  weigh.  Call 
this  weight  B.  Weight  of  Gooch  crucible  plus  weight  A,  minus 
weight  B  equals  loss  due  to  acetylation  or  cellulose. 

It  is  essential  that  all  reagents  given  above  be  of  chemically 
pure  quality  and  be  filtered  before  using. 

When  large  numbers  of  determinations  were  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  above  procedure,  it  was  found  practical  to  distil 
the  filtrates  and  in  this  way  recover  a  large  part  of  the  solvents 
used.  The  combined  filtrates  containing  petroleum  ether,  benzene 
and  cresol  were  distilled  on  the  steam  bath  to  recover  the  petrole- 
um ether.  The  benzene  was  recovered  as  the  temperature  was 
raised.  Finally  the  w^ater  condenser  was  replaced  by  an  air  con- 
denser and  the  cresol  distilled  out  at  about  195-200  degrees  C. 
This  distillate  was  usually  only  slightly  yellow. 

Likewise  the  filtrates  from  the  acetylation,  which  contain  acetic 
anhydride,  acetic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  were 
collected  and  distilled.  The  distillate  w^as  collected  between  105 
and  115  degrees  C.  and  was  used  for  washing  to  take  the  place 
of  the  90  per  cent  acetic  acid  called  for  in  the  propcsed  method. 
RESULTS. 

Results  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  a  number  of  prepared  stocks 
containing  cellulose  in  the  form  of  cotton  fiber  clearly  indicated 
that  by  this  method  it  is  very  easy  to  determine  widely  varying 
amounts  of  cotton  fiber  very  accurately  even  when  accompanied 
by  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  mineral  fillers  in  the  rubber  com- 
pound. Even  in  the  presence  of  15  per  cent  of  carbon  black 
it  was  possible  to  get  good  results  on  cellulose  because  the  weigh- 
ings were  all  made  in  weighing  bottles  and  therefore  no  error 
was  introduced  by  absorption  of  moisture  bv  the  large  amount 
of  carbon. 

The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  cellulose  in  some  reclaims 
necessitates  looking  for  cellulose  in  finished  rubber  goods  of 
grades  in  which  reclaims  may  be  expected. 

The  presence  of  considerable  amounts  of  leather  does  not  affect 
the  determination  of  cellulose.  In  the  cases  of  wood  and  jute, 
a  comparatively  accurate  estimation  of  their  quantity  can  be 
obtained  by  using  a  modified  procedure,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture of  120  degrees  is  used  in  place  of  185  degrees  C.  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  rubber. 

CONCLirSIONS. 

I.  The  method  presented  is  readily  applicable  to  the  deter- 
mination of  fabric  in  rubber  sheeting,  raincoat  materials,  water- 
proofed fabrics,  spread  goods,  frictioned  and  calendered  fabrics 
in  general.   The  results  obtained  by  this  method  have  been  found 
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to  be  accurate  by  analysis  of  known  compounds.  The  method 
has  been  shown  to  be  useful  in  the  detection  and  determination 
of  cellulose  in  reclaims. 

II.  The  presence  of  leather  in  mixings  docs  not  interfere  with 
determination  of  cellulose. 

III.  In  the  analysis  of  light,  cheap  compounds  such  as  rubber 
soles  where  wood,  jute,  cork  and  leather  may  be  present,  it  is 
desirable  to  digest  sample  at  120  degrees  C.  in  cresol  for 
16  hours,  in  order  to  keep  these  fibers  intact.  Acetylauon  obtains 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  wood;  90  per  cent  of  the  total  jute;  21 
per  cent  of  the  total  cork,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  leather. 

IV.  The  amount  of  cork  present  in  a  mixing  can  be  approxi- 
mated by  removing  unacetylated  cork  residue  and  considering 
this  as  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 

V.  In  the  absence  of  jute,  wood  and  cork,  it  is  shown  that  the 
amount  of  leather  may  be  estimated  approximately. 

VI.  The  problem  of  separately  determining  wood,  jute  and 
leather  in  a  mixing  has  not  been  solved. 

DETERMINATION    OF    NITROGEN     IN    CRUDE    RUBBER. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  in  crude  rubbei 
has  hot  yet  been  determined,  but  the  assumption  that  they  may 
be  converted  into  ammonia  has  been  demonstrated  by  Howie  who 
has  adopted  Wilfarth's  modilication  of  anhydrous  copper  sul- 
phate to  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  the  final  stage  in  the  digestion 
with  sulphuric  acid  is  reached  when  the  solution  becomes  clear. 
Actually  it  is  necessary  not  that  the  solution  be  clear  but  to 
completely  change  the  nitrogen  compounds  present  into  am- 
monia. Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  hydrocarbons  in 
caoutchouc,  at  least  six  hours  are  necessary  to  produce  a  clear 
solution. 

To  determine  if  this  period  can  be  shortened  and  still  have 
a  complete  change  of  the  nitrogen  to  ammonia,  the  following  ex- 
periments were  carried  out.  In  each  instance  one  gram  of 
caoutchouc  was  digested  with  30  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sever, 
grams  of  potassium  sulphate,  and  about  one  gram  of  anhydrous 
copper  sulphate.  Identical  samples  were  heated,  respectively,  for 
one.  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  hours,  after  which  the  per- 
centages of  nitrogen  were  determined  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
sample  heated  for  six  hours  was  the  only  one  clear,  but  was 
colored.  The  others  all  contained  more  or  less  carbon  in  sus- 
pension. 

The  analytic  results  showed  that  it  is  unnecessary,  at  least  for 
caoutchouc,  that  a  clear  solution  be  obtained  and  that  from  three 
to  four  hours  is  ample  for  obtaining  the  total  nitrogen  present. 
{"Le  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutta  Pcrcha.") 

THE   CONSTITUTION    OF  VULCANIZED   RUBBER. 

W.  C.  Schmitz  summarizes  as  follows  his  investigations  and 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  rubber  by 
means  of  bromination,  which  appears  in  "Gumim-ZciHtng."  vol- 
ume 34,  No.  10,  page  193. 

The  impression  that  the  bromine  method  would  enlarge  our 
insight  into  the  problem  of  vulcanization  has  been  confirmed  to 
some  extent  and  further  results  may  be  anticipated. 

The  author's  investigation  has  shown  that  the  bromine  absorp- 
tion is  purely  additive,  there  being  no  substitution.  The  reaction 
proceeds  in  two  stages  when  continued  for  18  to  20  hours,  ten 
atmospheres  of  bromine  being  absorbed  by  the  caoutchouc  mole- 
cule in  the  first  stage,  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  bromide  being 
afterwards  liberated.  The  residue  tetrabromide  differs  from  the 
known  caoutchouc  tetrabromide  by  being  insoluble  in  carbon 
tetrachloride.  Full  details  of  the  method  are  given  and  the  same 
reagent  is  being  applied  in  the  study  of  vulcanized  rubber.  The 
questions  so  far  clearly  defined  in  the  latter  connection  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Is  vulcanization  a  purely  additive  combination  of  rubber 
with  a  sulphur  combination  ? 


2.  Is  the  sulphur  combination  the  result  of  substitution? 

3.  Is  the  purely  colloidal  explanation  of  the  sulphur  combina- 
tion adequate,  or  are  stoichiometric  laws  and  colloidal  factors 
involved? 

4.  Are  the  improved  physical  qualities  of  vulcanized  rubber  the 
result  of  pure  chemical  process  ? 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  FROM  PETROLEUM. 

Synthetic  rubber  from  petroleum,  and  the  process  for  making  it, 
as  described  in  a  treatise  by  Professor  Ossian  Aschan,  of  the 
University  of  Helsingfors,  are  discussed  by  Giuseppe  Bruni,  of 
the  Pirelli  laboratory  at  Milan,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Giornale 
di  Chimica  Industrialc." 

The  Italian  chemist  concedes  that  the  method  may  be  em- 
ployed with  success  for  commercial  quantities  as  well  as  in  the 
laboratory.  Though  not  wholly  certain  of  this,  he  demonstrates 
that  even  with  a  material  as  common  as  Russian  petroleum  to 
draw  upon,  the  cost  of  production  would  be  prohibitive.  It  seems 
hopeless  that  synthetic  rubber  from  any  source  can  compete  with 
natural  rubber  while  the  latter  can  be  produced  at  a  profit  at  the 
prices  now  prevailing. 

ACTION    OF   PHENOL   IN   RECLAIMING. 

.\ndre  Dubosc,  in  "Le  Caoutchouc  ct  la  Gutlu  I'crcha,"  July 
15,  1919,  states  that  a  better  quality  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  ob- 
tained by  phenol  than  by  the  alkali  process.  The  action  is  ex- 
plained in  two  ways:  (1)  depolymerization  of  the  rubber  mole- 
cule; (2)  formation  of  phonolic  ethers  or  sulphides  such  as 
phenyl  sulphide  or  thiophenol,  the  heat  of  the  formation  of  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  vulcanized  rubber.  Either  water  or 
alkaline  solutions  of  phenol  are  used. 

CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FLE.xiBLE  He.st-resisting  Cojiposition.  An  inflatable  expan- 
sible core  tube  for  use  in  the  curing  of  sulphurized  rubber 
tires  is  formed  of  rubber  mixed  with  telurium  or  selenium  which 
gives  the  material  great  durability  when  subjected  to  repeated 
heating.     (H.  E.  Smith,  United  States  patent  No.  1,322,734.) 

Heat  Resisting  Packing  consisting  of  vulcanized  rubber 
compound  having  magnesite  in  a  state  of  fine  subdivision  in- 
corporated and  distributed  therein.  (Julius  Stromeyer,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania  United  States  patent  No.   1,330,148.) 

Packing.  A  molded  and  vulcanized  piston  packing  ring  com- 
prising in  its  composition  rubber,  sulphur  and  ground  sponge. 
(George  Christensen,  Jamaica,  assignor  to  H.  W.  Johns-Man- 
ville  Co.,  New  York  City,  both  in  New  York.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,330,979.) 

Dope  or  Substitute  for  Ceixuloid,  Vulcanite,  etc.  A  plastic 
composition  comprising  a  phenol-formaldehyde  condensation 
product,  camphene  and  a  cellulose  derivative.  (William  Thomas 
Robiiison-Bindley,  Wimbledon,  and  Arthur  William  Weller,  both 
of  Lundon,  England.     United  States  patent  No.  1,331,127.) 

Co.MPOSlTIO.M    FOR    USE    AS    SUBSTITUTE    FOR    LEATHER.      A    dense 

non-elastic  composition  of  matter  comprising  rubber,  fintly 
ground  sponge  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  inert  filler  in- 
timately mi.xed  together.  (George  Christensen,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co..  New  York.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,332,320.) 

Process  for  Treating  Latex  and  Product  Obtained  by 
coagulating  rubber  producing  and  similar  latex,  restraining  the 
expansion  of  the  latex  during  coagulation  in  the  absence  of  ap- 
plied fluid  pressure,  whereby  the  latex  will  be  subjected  to  a 
gradually  increasing  pressure  during  its  coagulation,  and  adding 
a  vulcanizing  agent  thereto.  (Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan, 
Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies,  assignor  to  General  Rubber  Co., 
New  York  City.     United  States  patent  No.  1,332,925.) 
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RiBBER  Com  POSITION  ANn  Process  for  the  Production  thereof, 
comprising  an  admixture  of  a  vulcanizablc  plastic  and  rubber 
seed  pulp.  (Edward  Mark  Slocum,  Medan,  Sumatra,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  assignor  to  General  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City. 
United  States  patent  No.  1.332.926.) 

THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

Rubber  TRE.-^Ttxn  Process.  Consisting  in  reducing  waste  vul- 
canized rubber  to  a  finely  divided  state ;  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  new  unvulcanized  rubber  in  sufficiently  dilute  solution  to  pro- 
duce a  very  thin  film  over  the  vulcanized  ground  waste ;  driving 
off  the  solvent  and  forming  and  vulcanizing  the  mixture  in  the 
usual  manner.  (The  City  Trust  Co.,  assignee  of  Joseph  Porzel, 
both  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  Xo.  196,948.) 

W.'iTERrROOFiNG  COMPOSITION  Consisting  of  paraffine  wax, 
dissolved  rubber,  a  resinous  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol,  a 
light  hydrocarbon  oil  and  carbon  bisulphide.  (The  Gary  Water- 
proofing Corp.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  assignee  of  Guy  Madison  Gar- 
lick.  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  No. 
197,340.) 

Waterproofing  Process,  which  comprises  heating  a  mixture 
of  melted  wax,  resinous  substance  and  dissolved  rubber  to  305 
degrees  F.,  and  al  varying  specified  suitable  intermediate  tem- 
peratures adding  a  resinous  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol,  light 
hydrocarbon  oil.  and  carbon  bisulphide  (The  Gary  Waterproof- 
ing Corp.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  assignee  of  Guy  Madison  Garlick. 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  both  in  U.  S.  A.  Canadian  patent  Xo. 
197,341.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Le.\ther  Compositions  for  making  boot  soles,  coating  canvas 
for  printers'  blankets,  upholstery,  etc.  The  following  proportions 
by  weight  may  be  used  :  16  rubber,  20  leather  flour.  S  calcined 
magnesia.  3  sulphur,  3  brown  factice,  or  for  a  hard  vulcanite 
material,  i2  rubber.  60  leather  flour,  16  sulphur  and  14  magnesia. 
After  mixing,  the  temperature  of  the  rolls  is  raised  to  effect 
partial  vulcanization  and  the  material  is  finally  passed  to  calen- 
der rolls  prior  to  complete  vulcanization  in  a  platen  press  or  an 
open  live-steam  press.  ( W.  Drury,  10  Lena  Gardens,  Shepherds 
Bush,  London.     British   patent  Xo.   135,921.) 

VuLc.\NiziNC  Rubber.  Xitrosobenzene  or  a  similarly  consti- 
tuted nitroso-hydrocarbon  of  the  cyclic  series  is  used  as  an 
accelerator  in  the  vulcanization  of  rubber.  As  an  example,  100 
parts  of  rirbber  are  mixed  with  ten  parts  of  sulphur  and  0.5  parts 
of  accelerator.  (S.  J.  Peachey,  5  Yew  Tree  Road,  Davenport. 
Stockport,  England.     British  patent  Xo.  136.716.) 

Rubber  P.wing  Sl.abs  or  Tiles  are  formed  with  a  wearing  sur- 
face of  soft  rubber  composition  and  a  foundation  of  hard  rubber 
composition.  The  tiles  may  comprise  a  plurality  of  layers  vary- 
ing in  hardness  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  bottom  layers  may 
be  formed  wholly  or  mainlv  from  ground  waste  rubber.  As  an 
example  the  bottom  layer  may  he  formed  from  a  mixture  of  five 
parts  of  ground  rubber  waste  with  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  the 
top  layer  of  ground  rubber  alone.  (Grimston  Tyres,  Limited, 
The  Camp,  St.  .Mbans.  Hertfordshire,  and  J.  F.  Cooper,  Ivy 
Collage.  Port  \'alc.  Hertford,  both  in  England.  Britisli  patent 
N'o.  137,117.) 

THE  FRENCH   REPUBLIC. 

SunsTiTiTK  FUR  RrmiKR.  (W  A.  Rosa.  (French  patent 
498.071.) 

Process  for  Reclaiming  Benzine  or  Other  Solvents  em- 
ployed in  the  rubber  industry.  (Societe  .^nonyme  des  Anciens 
Etablissements.     J.   B.   Torrilhon.     French  patent   No.  498,464.) 

GERMANY. 

Process  for  Regenerating  Rubber  Scrap.  The  material  is 
heated    with    water    under   a    pressure    of   200—600   atmospheres 


at  210  degrees  C,  and  in  presence  of  alkaline  substances  such 
as  caustic  soda.  Free  and  also  combined  sulphur  as  well  as 
organic  and  inorganic  filling  materials  are  more  completely  re- 
moved than  by  existing  processes,  and  the  rubber  is  not  affected. 
(W.  North  and  H.  Loosli,  Hanover.    German  patent  No.  313,554.) 

Production  of  Highly  Elastic  Vulcanizates  from  Synthetic 
RuiiBER.  Middle  tar  oil  is  incorporated  with  synthetic  rubber 
prior  to  vulcanization,  and  imparts  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  to 
the  final  product.  From  three  to  five  times  the  proportion  of  the 
customary  "elasticators"  is  easily  incorporated,  the  saturation 
limit  being  150 — 200  per  cent.  (Mittledeutsche  Gummiwarenfabrik. 
L.  Peter,  Frankfort.     German  patent  No.  315,321.) 

Process  to  Coagulate  Rubber  L.\tex.  (Francis  Alban  Byrne, 
Birmingham,   England.     German   patent   Xo.  320.170.) 


AUSTRALIA. 

Caoutchouc.      (F.    Phillips,   assignor   to    The   Goodyear    Tire 
it  Rubber  Co.     .\ustrahan  patent  Xo.  8621.) 


T 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

METALLIC    SPARK    SAFETY    GAS    LIGHTER. 

HE  .metallic  spark  GAS  LiGhTKk  of  till.'  lurin  comninii  ill  domes- 
use   is  a   decided 


convenience  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  laboratory 
where  it  will  quickly 
light  all  kinds  of  gas, 
gasoline,  acetylene  and 
alcohol  stoves,  b  1  o  w- 
torches,  mantle  burners, 
gas  jets  and  solid  alcohol 
street,   Chicago,   Illinois.) 


Safety  Gas  Lighter. 
(Xational   Liter   Co.,  702  Fast  63rd 


THE  FISHER  ABSORPTION   BOTTLE. 

.\  new  form  of  absorption  bottle  described  as  "a  \'-tube  passed 
through  the  fourth  dimension,"  is  here  illustrated.  This  appa- 
ratus   h;.s    the    same    absorption    qualities    as    the    U-tube.     The 

principle  of 
_  design  is 
^'"Bam  the  same, 
but  the 
arms,  in- 
stead of  be- 
ing along- 
side of  each 
other,  are 
placed  one 
inside  of 
the  other. 
This  bottle 
is  very  de- 
sirable      in 

.\  Rapid  Absorption  Bottlf.  any  combus- 

tion work 
where  dry  reagents  &re  used  and  has  proved  of  particular  value 
in  rapid  organic  work.  One  turn  shuts  off  inlet  and  outlet  and 
also  chamber  A  from  B.  It  is  easily  charged  and  cleaned  :  is 
small,  compact,  light  in  weight,  and  stands  solidly  on  the  balance 
pan.     (Fimer  &  .^mend,  211  Third  avenue.  New  York  City.) 


The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  encaged  in  the  extensive 
project  of  developing  standard  specifications  for  all  classes  and 
types  of  rubber  goods.  Specifications  for  pneumatic  tires  and 
cotton  jacket  fire  hose  have  already  been  submitted  to  the  trade 
for  suggestions.  Work  on  surgical  goods,  tubing,  rubber  stop- 
pers, etc..  is  under  way. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


The  Cruickshank  Band  Cutter. 


RUBBER    BAND    CUTTING    MACHINE. 

JUST  HOW  MANY  POUNDS  of  Stationer's  rubber  bands  are  manu- 
factured yearly  in  the  United  States  is  a  matter  for  conjecture; 
however,  the  figures  must  certainly  be  in  millions  of 
pound.s.  .A  iiriinary  factor  in  the  quantity  production  of 
this  ubiquitous  article  is 
the  band  cutter  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. It  will  cut  bands 
in  standard  widths  from 
1/32-inch  to  3  inches 
and    in   length   up   to    13 

The  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  circular  strips 
or  tubes  are  fed  in  the 
machine  and  over  the 
apron,  and  are  flattened 
out  by  a  roller  located 
just  in  front  of  the  three 
revolving  knives  which 
come  successively  in  con- 
tact with  a  stationary 
knife. 

If  short  hands  are  re- 
quired, as  many  as  five 
or  six  strips  may  be  run 
through  at  once,  produc- 
ing from  1,800  to  2,800 
hands  per  minute.  A  set 
of  change  gears  is  provided  for  cutting  bands  of  the  various 
widths.  The  machine  runs  from  120  to  160  r.  p.  m.  (Makers, 
The  Cruickshank  Engine  Co.,  Providence  Rhode  Island.  Selling 
agents,  Birmingham  Iron  Foundry,  Derby,  Connecticut.) 

THE  CURTIS  AIR  COMPRESSOR. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  oil  is  detrimental  to  pneumatic 
tires  and  tubes,  but  when  necessary  they  are  inflated  wherever 
most  convenient  and  without  a  thought  of  possible  injury  due  to 
impure  air. 

The  compressor  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  provided  with  a  special  splash- 
oiling  system  that  prevents  oil  from  entering 
the    cylinder,    thereby    avoiding    the 
.  presence  of  oil  in  the  air  supplied  to 

the  tires. 

Other  features  are:  high  and  low 
level  oil-filling  gages  that  indicate  the 
amount  of  oil  in  the  crank  case;  fly- 
wheel in  fan  for  cooling  the  cylinder ; 
inspectable  valves;  hand  unloader 
facilitating  starting  compressor  under 
tank  pressure,  and  a  head  that  is 
easily  removed.  (Curtis  Pneumatic 
Machinery  Co.,  30  Church  street.  New 
Oil-Proof  Tire  Inflater.    Vork  City.) 


HERMAN    TIRE-BUILDING   MACHINES. 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  these  tire  building  ma- 
chines is  in  the  method  employed  in  mechanically  centering  the 
fabric  on  the  core  while  the  carcass  is  being  constructed. 

By  means  of  a  novel  centering  device,  all  fabric  leading  from 
the  rolls  is  not  only  automatically  centered,  but  marked  and 
guided  into  position  without  aid  or  assistance  from  the  operator. 


This,  together  with  improved  tension  rolls,  gives  perfect  control 
and  diininishes  edge  trim  to  a  minimum. 

This  machine  is  manufactured  in  two  models,  the  Special  be- 
ing designed  and  constructed  for  making  Ford  sizes  only,  while 
the   two-unit   or   L'niversal   will   build   any   size   and    style   up   to 


Herman  Special  Tire  Builder. 

and  including  live-inch.  Due  to  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  tension  rolls,  two  widths  of  fabric  are  always  in  position  to 
the  core  on  either  machine,  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  move- 
ment is  necessary  on  the  Special,  while  on  the  Universal  two 
automatic  movements,  in  which  no  time  is  lost  to  the  operator 
or  builder,  supply  the  necessary  widths  of  fabric  with  which  to 
construct  the  larger  sized  tires.  (The  Herman  Tire  Building 
Machine  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

ELAPSED  TIME  RECORDER. 

This  device  is  a  time  meter  or  elapsed  time  recorder  and  by 
its  use  the  necessity  of  subtracting  the  starting  from  the  flnish- 
ing  time  of  jobs  is  entirely  eliminated.  One  machine  will  com- 
pute and  print  elapsed 
time  for  any  number  of 
workmen  who  are  engaged 
upon  any  number  of  jobs, 
irrespective  of  the  order 
of  starting  and  ending 
of  the  operations.  It 
will  also  print  the 
time  of  day  a  job  is 
started  and  flnished. 
These  records  may  be 
made  on  cards  or 
tickets  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  which  can  be  fur- 
nished  by   any   printer. 

One  type  of  the  machine  prints 
elapsed  time  in  hours  and  min- 
utes, another  type  in  hours  and 
tenths  of  an  hour  and  there  are 
also  diff'crent  models   for  computing  elapsed  time  for  maximum 
periods  of  twelve,  twenty- four,  and  sixty  hours.     ( Calculag^raph 
Co.,  30  Church  street.   New  York.) 
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MINERAL    RUBBER   CRACKER. 

Mineral  rubber  has  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  rubber  manu- 
facture and  occupies  an  important  place  as  a  standard  ingredient 
in  rubber  compounding.  As  this  material  is  supplied  by  the 
makers  in  rather  inconvenient  form,  the  rubber  manufactures 
find  it  necessary  to  "crack"  it.  This  is  effectively  accomplished 
by  passing  the  brittle  mineral  rubber  through  a  crusher  that 
reduces  it  to  a  size  suitable  for  milling. 

The  machine  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  performs 
the  operation  of  cracking  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  pro- 
vided uiili  an  .imple  hopper  and  with  a  discharge  extending  the 


Day    Hercui.es   Crusher. 

full  length  of  the  bottom.  The  belt-driven  crusher  shaft  is  pro- 
vided with  heavy  breaking  lugs  that  pass  between  stationary  lugs 
on  each  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  machine  is  33  inches  high,  42 
inches  long  and  weighs  450  pounds.  (The  J.  H.  Day  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.) 


INDICATING  CALIPERS. 

This  useful  hand-tool  that  is  a  modified  outside  caliper,  com- 
prises a  rule,  a  magnifier  and  an  indicator.  It  is  supplied  in 
two  sizes,  the  2-inch  being  graduated  in  1/100  inches.  Every 
tenth  graduation  is 
marked  10,  20,  etc.,  to 
100  and  repeated  to 
200.  The  fifth  interven- 
ing graduation  is  made 
longer  to  facilitate  quick 
reading.  The  scale  is 
three  times  actual  meas- 
urement. 

The  3-inch  indicating 
caliper  is  graduated  in 
1/64  inches.  Every  eighth 
graduation  is  marked  1, 
2,  3,  etc.,  to  8  and  re- 
peated to  three  inches. 
The  fourth  intervening 
line  is  made  longer  for 
easy  reading.  The  dis- 
tance between  points  on 
the  dial  is  twice  actual 
measurement.  (Indicating  Calipers  Co.,  506  East  19th  street. 
New   York   City.) 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 
MOLD    FOR    MAKING   RUBBER   ARTICLES. 

A/f  oij)S  made  of  cast  iron  with  the  mold  surface  machined  ac- 

^"■*-      cording  to  the  contour  of  the  article  are  very  expensive. 

So  also,  molds  of  white  metal  cast  on  a  metal  matrix  involve 

large    expense    in    making 

the  matrix. 

A  very  satisfactory  sand- 
cast   mold   for   the   manu- 
facture  of  rubber  articles 
may  be  made  by  employ- 
ing    an     aluminum     alloy 
which   is  free  from  ingre- 
dients    which     will     unite 
with     the     sulphur     com- 
pound   in    the    rubber   ar- 
ticle.   The  alloy  consists  of 
approximately  97  per  cent 
Aluminum  Allov  Toy  Mold.         °^    aluminum    and    three 
per    cent     of    magnesium 
and  may  be  sand-cast  with  a  smooth  surface  to  be  effectively 
used  without  machining.  (Fred  Thomas  Roberts,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
United  States  patent  No.  1.329,312.) 

PROCESS  OF  TREATING  TIRE  FABRIC. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  introduction  of  a  lubricant 
into  pneumatic  tire  fabric,  in  the  form  of  a  suspension  or  emul- 
sion in  the  yarn,  threads  or  cords  from  which  the  fabric  is  woven, 
or  into  the  woven  fabric 
itself. 

The  form  of  apparatus 
used  is  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. It  consists  of 
twin  cylinders,  A  con- 
taining the  liquid  lubri- 
cant and  B.  the  impreg- 
nating cylinder,  contain- 
ing the  fabric  to  be 
treated,  wound  on  a  ser- 
ies of  parallel  rods  to  ad- 
mit the  free  contact  of 
the  emulsion  or  suspen- 
sion with  the  inside  of 
the  roll.  Mounted  on  the 
head  is  a  gage  C,  to  in- 
dicate   the    pressure    on 

~        T^  T  the    inside   of   the   cylin- 

TiRE  Fabric  Impregnatoe.  ,  ,  .        ,       t^ 

dcr,  and  an  air-valve  D, 
for  the  escape  of  the  confined  air. 

The  cylindrical  tanks  are  united  by  a  pipe  connection.    A  valve 

E,  controls  the  flow  of  the  lubricating  solution.     A  steam  pipe 

F,  controlled  by  a  valve  G,  connects  the  cylinder  B,  with  a  supply 
of  steam. 

In  operation  the  valves  E  and  G  are  closed,  the  detachable 
head  H  removed  and  the  roll  of  fabric  I  placed  in  the  cylinder. 
The  head  being  secured  in  place,  low-pressure  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder  through  valve  G.  This  heats  the  fabric,  and  drives 
out  the  air  through  valve  D.  Valve  G  is  then  closed  and  valve 
E  is  opened.  Cold  emulsion  or  suspension  from  tank  A  enters 
cylinder  B  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  water  vapor.  Con- 
densation follows,  automatically  producing  a  vacuum  which  al- 
lows the  emulsion  or  suspension  to  permeate  the  interstices  of 
the  fabric. 

.•\fter  this  takes  place  atmospheric  pressure  is  admitted  to  cylin- 
der B  and  the  surplus  fluid  pumped  back  into  the  tank  A  through 
the  pump  J.  The  fabric  is  then  removed  and  thoroughly  dried, 
leaving  the  lubricant  in  intimate  contact  with  the  fibers.  (Wil- 
liam C.  Carter,  Radnor,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.    United  States  patent  No.  1,327,904.) 
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METHOD   AND   APPARATUS   FOR   MAKING   BICYCLE   TIRES. 

The  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  means  and  method  for 
forming  pneumatic  tires,  particularly  single  tube  bicycle  tires, 
is  the  elimination  of  sharp  bends  in  the  fabric  at  the  point  where 

it  passes  over  the 
valve  cot  and  the 
perfection  of  the 
adhesion  between 
the  head  of  the 
valve  cot  and  the 
material  forming 
the  tire.  The  tire 
is  built  upon  the 
drum  A  which 
has  a  diam- 
eter substantially 
equal  to  the  inner 
diameter  of  the 
lire  to  be  produced,  and  having  an  axial  slot  B  adapted  to  give 
clearance  for  the  valve  cot.  The  tire  forming  materials  of  rub- 
berized fabric  and  uncured  rubber  C  arc  laid  circumferentially  on 
the  drum  and  folded  into  tubular  form  over  a  spacing  strap  D 
provided  with  a  handle  for  convenience. 

.\s  the  layers  are  folded,  the  material  is  tightly  sealed  with  a 
hand  tool  and  the  strap  drawn  along.  The  last  few  inches  of 
the  circumference  of  the  tire  is  folded  without  the  spacing  strap 
and   pressed   without   backing. 

.-V  spheroidal  depression  is  provided  in  the  strap,  into  which 
the  head  of  the  valve  cot  and  the  fabric  covering  it  may  sink. 
This  permits  any  desired  amount  of  pressure  being  exerted  by 
the  hand  tool  around  the  valve  cot  without  danger  of  bending 
the  fabric  layers  at  this  point  and  ensures  more  perfect  adhesion 
between  valve  cot  and  fabric.  (Joseph  A.  Bowerman,  assignor 
to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,327,802.) 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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g    table.      L.    B.    Pierson,    assigno 
-both  of  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
trimming  rubber   hose.      F.    C.    Mt 


The 


1.329,849.      Tire-tri 
Fisk  Rubber 
330,383.     Machine 
ton,   O. 
330,595.     Apparatus   and   method   for   removing   toy   balloons 
etc.     W.   G.   Lerch,  assignor  to  The  Miller  Rubl 
of  Akron,  O.  _ 

330,785.     Mandrel  for  tire  tubes.     D.  A.  Clark  and  C.  E.  Lowe,  assignors 
to   The   Republic   Tool   and   Manufacturing   Co.— all   of   Cleve- 
land, O. 
330,886.     .Apparatus    for    applying   hard    rubber   to   tire    foundation    bands. 


-both 


'f\' Macbeth   and 'E.°SuiVivan,    Birmingham,   assignors    to    The 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster,   London — both  in 
England, 
rire-retreading   form  and  method   of  construction.     W.  J.   Shri- 

ver,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  C.   K.   Heasley,  Chicago,   111. 
\pparatus   for    forming  composite   bodies   of   rubber   and   fibrous 
material.      H.    L.    Boyer,    assignor    to    Joseph    Stokes    Rubber 
Co.— both  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
1.331,146.     Tire    mold.      E.    W.    Fothergill,    assignor    to    Hartford    Rubber 

Works  Co.— both   of  Hartford,   Conn. 
1,331,242.     Tire-building  machine.     J.  J.  Convery,  New  York  City,  assignor 

to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co  .  Akron,  O. 
1,331,657.     Machine    for    making    pneumatic-tire    covers,    etc.      C.    Macbeth 
and    C.    K.    Jones,    Birmingham,    assignors    to    The    Dunlop 
Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Westminster,  London— both  in  Englanci. 
1,331,982.      Vulcanizer.      P.    Deutscher.   Indianapolis    Tnd. 
Tire-making  machine.     J.   J     " 

to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Stock  shell  for  winding  tire 
332,330.     Tire  machine  drum.     W.  F 
1,332,608.     Tire-building  machine.     J. 

to    Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co.,    Ak......    w.       >  .M,plication    di- 
vided.) 
.Apparatus   and   method   for    forming   inner   tubes    for   pneumatic 
,,.    ^    r„  ,        ^     .        „,.  ^^  .pj^^  Goodyear 


,330,958. 
,330,976. 


,332,109. 
,332,329. 


Cadiz,  0 


1,332,779. 
1,332,812. 
1,332,963. 

1,332,990. 
1,333,047. 


C.  Tyler,  Racine,  Wis.,  assigno 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Apparatus   and   method    for   removing   tires    from 

Day,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear   Tire  &  Rubber 


-both   of 


olding  plastic  articles.  A.  Y.  Tucker,  Mount  Ver- 
V.,  and  J.  E.  Congdon,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  assignors 
:w  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  New  York  City, 
tion   of  application   Serial  No.   152,170,   filed   March 


Tire-bead-cutting  appa 
Wright— both   of   D 

Die  for  making  pneun 
field,  O. 


G.  McNeill,  assignor  to  Morgan  & 
re  trekds.     E.  D.   Valentine.  Spring- 


,333,062.     Vulcani! 


Faribault,   Mil 


THE   DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

197,358.  Machine  for  manufacturing  tire  treads.  G.  -A.  Hagstrom,  Kans 
City,  and  I.  S.  Snyder.  Rosedale,  assignee  of  '/i  interest- 
both  in   Kansas,  U.   S.  A. 

197,390.     Tire    vulcanizing    apparatus.      E.    Hopkinson,    New    York    Cit 

[us    for    manufacturing    pneumatic   tires.      E.    Hopkinso 
New  'Sork  City,   U.   S.  A. 
Apparatus    for    manufacturing   tires.      E.    Hopkinson,    New    Yoi 
City,   U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Device  for  forming  circumferential  ribs  on  rods,  cords,  tube 
rt.  ,  if  inl.Ini  ,ts  they  are  formed  on  an  extruding  machin 
A      \i.    I   :ili'.  ,    |o  (ireyhound  Lane,   Streatham,  London. 


136,236. 
136,301. 
136.888. 
130.889. 


Tire   nidld.      A.   A.    Thornton,   8  Quality   Court,   Chancery   Lane^ 

London.     (J.  L.  G.  Dykes,  52  East  11th  street,  Chicago,  111., 

U.  S.  A.) 
Machine    for    making    tire   covers.      A.    A.    Thornton,    8    Quality 

Court,   Chancery    Lane,    London.      (J.    L.    G.    Dykes,    52    East 

nth  street,  Chicago,  HI.,  U.  S.  A.) 
Machine    for    stretching,    shaping,    and    vulcanizing    tire    bands. 

A.   A.    Thornton,   8   Quality   Court,   Chancery    Lane,    London. 

(J.  L.  G.  Dykes,  52  Ea " 


nth  street,  Chi( 


U.  S.  A.) 
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Autoclave    vulcanizer    and    dry    oven    combined.      O.    A.     1.    B. 

Greuet,  4  rue  Meugnicr.  Maisons-Laffitte. 
Machine   to    e.xhaust   the    air    chambers   of   pneumatic    tires.      A. 

Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 
Improvements   in    machines    for    calendering    bases    or    bands    of 

vulcanite    for    solid    rubber    tires.      The    Dunlop    Rubber    Co., 

.\pparatus  for  extracting  oil  from  rubber  and  other  substances 
contained  in  compounds  soluable  in  organic  solvents.  Fisher 
Chemical  Engineering  Co.,  Limited. 

(July  10,  1918.)  Apparatus  for  a  machine  with  extensible  core 
that    can    be    regulated,    for    baking    pneumatic    tires.      Societe 


498,594. 
499,193. 


3oly, 


iraprovemeni 
Machine   for 


machinery    for    constructing    the    covering 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 
ructing   tires.      The  Goodyear   Tire  &   Ru 


AUSTRALIA. 


8,951.     Vulcan 


GERMANY. 

320,335. 

.Vppaiatus   to   evaporate   wood   acids  and   similar    fumigatories   i 

Byrne,  Birmingham,  England. 

320,336. 

Mixing    mill    for    rubber    and    similar    substances.      Societe    J 

Oliver    et   Cie.,    Clermont-Ferrand,    France. 

320,337. 

Machine   to   mold   pneumatic    tire    covers.      F.    H.    Mercer,    H.    T 

11.    Blease   and   the   Avon   India   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,   Melk 

ham.    Enirland. 

320,338. 

Machine  to  mold  the  covers  nf  pneumatic  tires.     F.   H.   Merce 

Melksliam.    England. 
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,332,169. 
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Elizabeth,   assignor 

ew  Jersey. 

ng    pneumatic 


to  J. 


vers.       F.    W.     Farr 


■^^i^g 

Manufacture  of  rubber-type  stamps.     J.  Ell 

eredge  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  HI. 
Shaping  vulcanized  rubber  heels.     W.  J.  Kent,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y 

assignor  to  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


Northampton, 
nor  to  Feath- 


THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

:tion   of 
Canadi; 


bber  soles  by  cutting  blanks  before  vulcanizi 

Consolidated    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montr 

inee  of  M.   H.  Clark,   New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

of    sponge    rubber    inner    tires    encased    in    fab 

The  Pan-American   Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee,  assignee  of  A.   F. 


May 
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page  366,   for   des^ 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Securing    rotary    rubber    and    other    heels.      W. 
Palmerston  avenue,  VVhalley  Range,  Mancheste 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

498,085. 
498,509. 

Process    for    making    hollow    articles    of    ru 

Co-                   .               •         ,           . 
"Th7''Dimlop'"RiiX'rTo'"\in'iiteT"''''" 
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AUSTRALIA. 

8,346. 

Mounting  tire  covers.      G.    Vincent. 
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New   Goods   and   Specialties. 


WATCH-CASE  TELEPHONE   RECEIVER. 

WATCH-CASE  TELEPHONE  RECEIVERS  ciicascd  ill  shells  of  hard 
rubber  or  of  a  composition  to  substitute  hard  rubber  are 
a  convenient  development  of  telephonic  accessories.  The  one 
shown  here  in  the  first  illustration  on  the  page  is  adapted  to 
hang  on  the  receiver-hook  of 
any  telephone.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  head-piece  of  the 
"National''  radio  receiver,  in 
that  case  being  pivoted  for 
easy  adjustment,  without  the 
hook  for  hanging. 

The  working  parts  of  the 
receiver  are  mounted  in  a 
metal  cup  independent  of  the 
shell,  thus  assuring  greater 
mechanical  strength  and  per- 
manent adjustment.  The  sec- 
ond illustration  shows  the 
construction,  detail  B  giving 
the  assembly  of  the  permanent 
magnets,  coils,  and  terminal 
CuNVENiENT   Telephone   Receiver.  block    in    the    CUp.     The    dia- 

phragm A  rests  on  the  rim 
of  the  cup  B  which  is  set  inside  the  shell  C  and  securely  locked 
by  the  ear-piece  D.  Temperature  thus  cannot  affect  the  adjust- 
ment. The  magnets  are  laminated,  semi-circular  in  form,  and 
adapted  for  retaining  their 
strength  permanently.  (The 
Holtzer-Cabot  Electric  Co., 
lis  .-Vmorv  street.  Roxbury, 
Mass.) 

BIFF,  A  NEW  GAME. 

The    devising    of    a    new 
game   means   more   business  Receiver  P\rts— Het'vil 

for  the  sporting  goods  dealer 

who  carries  the  ball  or  other  articles  used  in  playing  it.  "Biff" 
is  a  form  of  tether  ball.  An  ordinary  punching  bag  is  tethered 
at  the  top  of  a  four-foot  standard  which  can  be  anchored  on 
an  ordinary  talilc.    The  players  stand  at  each  end  of  the  table 

and  knock  the  ball  back  and  forth,  the 

object  being  to  wrap  the  tether  rope 
around  the  standard  in  spite  of  the  op- 
ponents' blows.  (Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York  City.') 

RUBBER  BOOT  WITH  SILK  TOP. 

.\  rubber  boot  for  wear  by  misses  and 
children,  especially  practical  and  con- 
venient during  the  spring  thaws  in  both 
country  and  city,  is  made  with  a  glossy 
finished  watered  silk  top,  while  the  foot 
section  is  of  plain  black  varnished  rub- 
ber. The  entire  boot  is 
lined  with  black  fleece  lin- 
ing to  assure  the  wearer 
against  coldness.  The  rub- 
ber part  extends  well  up 
on  the  top  at  the  back 
and  front.  The  sole  is  of 
the  knurled  type  to  give 
secure  footing,  and  there  is  a  comfortable  low  heel.  The  sizes 
run  as  srnall -as.  No.  4  for  children.  (The  Kaufman  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada.) 


-lieov 


TIRE    PATCH   APPLIED    WITH    FUSE. 

.\  device  for  applying  patches  to  tires  and  tubes,  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  hot-water  buttles,  hose,  life  preservers,  or  other  ar- 
ticles made  of  rubber  is  called  the  "Tong-em-on "  vulcanizer,  and 
with  this  are  provided  a  set  of  patches,  two  coppered  pans  (punc- 
ture and  blow- 
out si  / e  s  )  , 
fuses,  and  a 
buffer.  The 
method  of  ap- 
plication is  to 
roughen  thor- 
oughly the  surface  of  the  article  to  be  repaired,  stick  a  patch 
to  the  bottom  of  copper  pan,  remove  cloth,  and  clamp  over 
hole.  By  sliding  back  the  floating  rivet  in  the  slot  the  tong  is 
kept  closed.  Two  fuses  are  then  put  into  the  pan  and  lighted 
with  a  match.  These  furnish  sufficient  heat  to  cure  the  patch 
into  place  permanently.  The  article  can  then  be  used  imme- 
diately. The  "Tong-em-on"  vulcanizer  is  nickel-plated.  (Tong- 
em-on  Vulcanizer  Co.,  626  Plymouth  Euildins;.  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.) 

"KEWPIE"    BABY    PANTS. 

The  use  of  rubber  in 
the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles intended  for  sani- 
tary purposes  has  re- 
sulted i:i  many  practical 
adaptations  which  util- 
ize both  hard  and  soft 
rubber,  rubber  tubing, 
sheet  rubber,  etc.  One 
of  the  later  develop- 
ments of  sheet  rubber  is 
in  the  manufacture  of 
baby  pants.  These  are  intended  to  slip  on  over  the  diaper  and 
fit  snugly  enough  to  protect  the  clothing,  yet  are  comfortable 
for  the  baby  to  wear.  The  style  shown  here  is  called  the  "Kew- 
pie,"  and  is  patented.  Shirring  at  the  waist  and  leg  openings  is 
^ementcd  to  strips  of  rubber  which  permits  the  openings  to  stretch 
sufficiently  for  easy  adjustment.  The  manufacturer  also,  makes 
a  full  line  of  other  rubber  sanitary  baby  pants,  aprons,  sheetings, 
etc.  (The  Climax  Specialty  Co.,  915  Pine  street,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri ;  owner  of  trade  mark,   Maude   Sinclair  George.) 

INTERCHANGEABLE,    DETACHABLE   HEEL   LIFTS. 

.\  new  development  of  the  interchangeable,  detachable  rubber 
heel  bft  for  both  men's  and  women's  shoes  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  The  heel  base  remains  at  all  times 
attached  to  the  shoe  and  to  this  base  is  attached  a  metal  plate 
in  which  are  curved  slots  extending  upward.  The  heel  lift  of 
rubber  has  an  equal  number  of  pegs  extending  beyond  its  inside 
surface  to  engage  the 
slots  in  the  heel  base. 
After  the  heel  lift  is 
put  into  place  and 
struck  a  sharp  blow 
to  drive  it  into  aline- 
ment  it  is  locked  by 
a  sliding  key.  The 
metal  parts  are  of 
non-corrosive  metdl. 
This  idea  has  also 
been  adapted  for  women's  French  heels.  (Maurice  Mayonnvitz, 
720  East  9th  street,  N 
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TIRE  VALVE  AND    CAGE    IN    ONE. 

A  tire  valve  that  combines  with  its  primary  function  that  of 
gaging  the  pressure  of  air  in  the  tire  is  a  convenience  that  most 
car  owners  will  appreciate,  as  it  does  away  with  the  bother  of 
applyinif  a  separate  ifaRc  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  pressure 


at  any  given  moment.  This  device,  called  the  Pulverman  Tiro- 
meter  valve,  has  a  transparent  dust  cap,  within  which  is  posi- 
tioned the  gage  so  that  it  can  be  easily  read  without  removing 
the  cap.  This  valve  can  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  valve 
on  any  tire,  as  it  fits  any  pneumatic  tube.  (Tirometer  Valve 
Corporation   of  .'\merica,   Charleston,   West   Virginia.) 

"AIR-PEDS"  FOR  HEELS   AND   SOLES. 

A  new  development  of  the  rubber  heel  and  sole  is  shown  here 
in  a  set  of  three  pieces  of  corrugated  rubber,  one  to  be  attached 
to  the  heel  and  two  to 
the  sole  of  any  shoe. 
The  corrugations  are  so 
arranged  that  they  mini- 
mize the  liability  to  slip, 
according  to  the  claim  of 
the  manufacturer,  be- 
cause in  each  piece  the 
corrugations  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Be- 
cause "Air-Peds"  are  in 
three  pieces,  they  are  not 
liable  to  draw  the  feet. 
They  are  attached  in  the  """ 

same  way  as  rubber  heels  but  cannot  crack  or  rip.  These  attach- 
ments are  suitable  for  use  by  laborers,  business  men,  sportsmen, 
golfers,  etc.  They  may  be  had  in  either  black  or  tan  rubber. 
(Pioneer  Products  Co.,  35  West  39th  street,  New  York  City.) 


A  LATE  CORD  TIRE. 

One  of  the  newcomers  in  the  cord  tire 
world  is  pictured  here.  It  is  made  by  a 
comparatively  new  company  that  specializes 
m  cord  tires  only  and  is  produced  by  spe- 
(.1  i\  machinery  and  processes.  The  "Syra- 
(  ird"  tire  is  notable  for  its  Universal  tread 
uhicli  is  supposed  to  give  a  positive  action 
against  skidding  as  well  as  to  possess  the 
tasy  riding  and  steering  qualities  of  the 
ribbed  tread.  (Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  New  York.) 

"PORCUPINE"  BLOW-OUT  PATCH. 

The  "Porcupine"  blow-out  patch  is  so 
called  because  its  outer  surface  is  bristling 
with  metallic  quills  which  embed  them- 
si-lves  in  the  inner  side  of  the  damaged 
tire,  the  points  being  driven  in  tighter  with 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  It  is  easily 
and  quickly  applied,  even  by  those  least 
experienced  in  tire  repairing.  (The  Auto 
Boot  Manufacturing  Company  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  California.) 
NEW  TIRE  ACCESSORIES. 
valve,   called    the    "Newsom,"    is    so    constructed 


that  it  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  air  pressure  against  the 
valve  gasket  to  hold  the  air  in  the  tube,  but  has  an  additional 
protection  against  the  possible  escape  of  air,  in  a  cap  nut  which 
is  screwed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  and  by  which  the  valve 
gasket  is  drawn  firmly  against  the  valve  seat  at  the  base  of  the 
housing,  thereby  sealing  the  valve  and  holding  at  a  constant 
standard  pressure  the  air  in  the  tube.  The  gasket  at  the  base 
of  the  valve  is  of  rubber.  The  tire  is  inflated  by 
removing  dust  cap,  unscrewing  cap  nut,  and 
justing  air  hose  in  the  usual  way.  In  order  to 
replace  the  cap  nut,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
it  on  tightly  with  the  fingers.  Pliers  should 
be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  "Snap-Lox"  dust 
cap  shown  here  gets 
its  name  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  snaps  on. 
It  consists  of  two  parts 
— the  bushing  and  the 
cap.  The  cap  proper 
has  four  slots  at  its 
base  which  allows  it  to 
be  snapped  over  the  up- 
per end  of  the  bushing.  (Newsom  Valvi 
street,   St.  Louis,  Missouri.) 

AN   OFFICE  AND   HOUSEHOLD    CONVENIENCE. 

Every  business  office  and  household  finds  the  rubber  band  a 
convenience  or  necessity.  Neat  bo.xes,  with  hinged  covers,  par- 
titioned off  to  hold  assorted  sizes,  sell  at  from  25  cents  to  $1  at 
retail.  The  bands  are  bright  red,  of  good  quality.  (Eberhard 
Fabcr  Rubber  Co..  Newark,  New  Jersey.'* 

ANOTHER  SUPERSIZE  CORD  TIRE. 

One  of  the  newest  supersize  cord  tires  is  the  "Parker."  It  is 
built  by  hand  of  high-grade  materials,  carefully  finished,  and 
is  distinguished  by  a  white  stripe  running  around  the  edge  near 


Cord  Ti: 


the  rim.  The  tread  is  a  combination  rib  and  non-skid,  suited  to 
both  front  and  rear  wheels.  (The  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.) 
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Practical  Advice  to  Repairmen. 


By  A.  B.  Zwebell. 


IN  MY  LAST  article'  I  related  my  experience  of  calling  on  some 
fifty-odd  tire  repairmen  throughout  the  East,  and  I  will  now 
cover  the  high  spots  governing  tire  rebuilding,  which  should 
interest  both  the  user  of  retreaders,  as  well  as  those  contemplat- 
ing going  into  this  line  of  business. 

Retreading  is  bound  to  be  popular  this  year,  and  so  long  as 
tires  are  high  in  price,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reduction  in 
cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  as  worn  treads  represent  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  actual  tire — 25  per  cent  to  be  exact,  there 
remains  75  per  cent  of  the  actual  tire  to  be  used,  which,  after 
retreading  will  deliver  from  2,500  to  5,000  miles  service.  An 
economical  person  would  not  throw  away  a  perfectly  good  suit 
of  clothes  just  because  the  lower  edge  of  his  trouser  cuff  was 
worn.  He  would  have  them  repaired,  because  it  represents  only 
a  fractional  cost  of  the  suit. 

The  tire  manufacturer  aims  to  build  a  balanced  tire — one  in 
which  the  tread  is  just  thick  and  tough  enough  to  last  as  long 
as  the  carcass.  It  would  be  poor  business  to  follow  another 
line,  for  if  the  tread  was  two  inches  thick  (where  one  inch  would 
suffice),  a  customer  would  naturally  say  the  fabric  was  rotten 
if  the  tread  was  good  and  the  fabric  broken,  or  separated  at 
the  end  of  5,000  miles.  Reverse  the  situation ;  too  much  fabric 
is  just  as  bad  as  not  enough,  for  the  tire  could  not  perform  the 
dutj'  it  was  designed  for,  and  instead  of  flexing  it  would  be  too 
stiff  and  eventually  break  down.  Ask  any  tire  manufacturer 
and  he  will  tell  you  what  has  made  the  six-,  seven-  and  eight- 
inch  truck  tire  possible — cord  construction,  for  one  thing,  and 
development.  So  you  as  a  tire  rebuilder,  should  be  able  to 
develop  along  the  same  line  as  the  tire  manufacturer,  and  soon 
be  able  to  rebuild  a  tire  giving  6,000  to  8,000  miles.  What  exper- 
ience has  done  for  the  manufacturer  it  will  do  for  you. 

Data  gathered  from  Te.xas  to  Canada  and  from  New  York 
to  Seattle  demonstrated  that  many  combinations  of  repair 
material  were  being  used.  One  repairman  used  one  brand  of 
cement,  another  brand  of  breaker  fabric,  another  brand  of 
cushion  gum  and  still  another  brand  of  tread  stock.  This  practice 
I  should  be  discouraged,  for  a  manufacturer  or  jobber  who  sells 
you  a  cushion  gum  with  a  recommended  cure  of  50  pounds  at 
50  minutes,  and  a  tread  stock  with  a  SO  pounds  at  50  minutes 
cure  is  not  giving  you  a  combination  that  will  make  a  successful 
retread.  The  cure  recommendation  no  doubt  was  based  on  a  flat 
pipe ;  in  other  words,  when  the  uncured  rubber  comes  in  direct 
contact  with  the  mold  itself  (rubber  being  a  non-conductor  of 
heat),  the  tread  would  be  sufficiently  cured,  whereas  the  breaker 
fabric  and  cushion,  not  forgetting  the  cement,  would  be  greatly 
undercured. 

Retreading  stocks  are  then  not  merely  ordinary  repair 
materials,  but  "specially  compounded  retreading  stocks,"  de- 
signed, compounded  and  balanced.  A  retreaded  tire  requires  a 
tread  stock  that  is  softer  than  the  ordinary  run  of  repair  material. 
It  resists  road  shocks  and  saves  the  carcass  from  bruising.  It  is 
important  to  use  not  too  much  or  too  little  material;  an  extra 
ply  of  tread  gum  will  not  necessarily  add  a  thousand  miles  of 
extra  wear.  It  may  decrease  the  wear  of  the  tire  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  for  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  undercure  the 
cushion  and  cement,  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  entire  job. 

Don't  use  cheap  repair  materials  and  expect  your  retread  to 
stand  up.  Tread  stock  that  can  ordinarily  be  purchased  at  35 
cents  to  40  cents  a  pound  will  be  expensive  compared  with  tread 
stocks  selling  at  80  and  90  cents  a  pound.  Comparing  these 
stocks  on  a  34  by  4  carcass,  the  cost  was  found  to  be  35  cents 


>  "Practical  Hints  on   Retreadi 
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more  than  when  retreading  with  the  80-  and  90-cent  stock,  but 
the  results  were  worth  the  difference.  Forget  you  are  getting 
a  bargain  when  a  salesman  offers  you  repair  stocks  at  35  cents 
a  pound.  Good  crude  rubber  costs  around  50  cents  a  pound, 
and  when  you  buy  retread  stock  make  up  your  mind  you  are 
buying  something  else  besides  rubber.  Analyze  your  own  situa- 
tion, cut  off  a  pound  of  cheap  gum,  and  a  pound  of  high-grade 
stocks,  compare  the  gage  of  the  stock  and  figure  the  difference 
m  yardage.  Remember,  rubber  is  one  of  the  lightest  ingredients 
going  into  the  compound,  and  the  lighter  in  weight  per  yard 
the  higher  the  rubber  content.  Rubber  stock  has  always  been 
sold  by  the  pound,  but  I  contend  it  should  be  sold  by  the  square 
yard  or  per  tread  of  given  dimensions. 

The  proper  selection  of  a  carcass  is  another  vital  matter,  and 
while  we  can't  look  between  the  plys  of  fabric,  we  can  avoid  a 
lot  of  trouble  by  being  careful,  making  a  thorough  examination 
and  turning  out  a  satisfactory  job. 

Start  your  work  with  a  good  foundation.  Give  the  cement 
a  clean  new  surface  to  cling  to ;  remove  the  outside  ply  of  fabric 
and  you  eliminate  one  of  the  worst  enemies— dirt.  Make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  oUcside  ply  by  vulcanizing  a  3-ply  liner  inside, 
strengthening  and  building  service  into  your  tire.  Vulcanize 
the  liner  in.  Do  not  merely  cement  it  in.  By  vulcanization  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  tire,  strengthening  the  weakness  you  over- 
look and  cannot  see. 

Rebuild  your  tire.  Do  not  simply  retread  it.  When  the  tread 
is  gone,  your  tire  needs  an  overhauling  and  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing is  only  a  trifle  more  than  retreading.  Repairs  should  be 
made  after  the  tread  has  been  removed.  Do  not  make  a  repair 
and  retread  at  the  same  time.  Your  cure  is  not  long  enough 
to  reach  through  to  the  inside  of  the  tire.  Make  all  repairs  first 
and  semi-cure,  then  rebuff  the  tire  previous  to  cementing  the 
carcass  for  the  retread  in  the  usual  way. 

Rim  cuts  can  be  successfully  repaired,  but  judgment  should 
be  exercised  by  the  repairman.  A  rim  cut  caused  through  acci- 
dent, such  as  a  bad  bump  or  curb  bruise,  can  be  successfully 
repaired,  for  the  chances  are  that  the  balance  of  the  tire  is 
HI  first-class  condition.  But  a  rim  cut  caused  by  a  tire  being 
run  underflated  is  very  much  of  a  gamble  to  repair,  for  the 
chances  are  it  is  weak  in  another  place  and  will  soon  blow  out 
from  the  strains. 

Resetting  treads  can  be  accomplished  very  successfully  on  the 
following  occasions : 

1.  If  the  side  walls  of  the  carcass  were  oil-soaked  and  the 
rubber  pulled  off  while  being  removed  from  the  mold. 

2.  Where  the  carcass  blew  out  at  the  bead  after  running  a 
short  distance. 

3.  When  the  fabric  separated  due  to  moisture. 

To  remove  the  tread,  cut  along  the  tread  line  with  a  knife 
around  each  side  of  the  tire  to  the  fabric.  Pry  loose  with  a  prod- 
ding tool  or  screw  driver  and  work  a  section  loose.  Then  insert  a 
broom  handle  and,  with  a  little  effort,  time  and  patience  this 
entire  tread  can  be  removed  in  one  piece.  An  easier  method  is 
to  cut  across  the  tread  and  pull  it  off  in  the  regular  manner. 
The  latter  way  is  much  easier,  and  the  results  are  as  good,  the 
only  difference  being  the  fact  that  you  have  to  resplice  the  tread, 
hut  tliis  is  an  easy  accomplishment. 

In  resetting  a  tread  use  one  new  ply  of  cushion  gum  only,  as 
the  breaker  fabric  will  come  off  and  adhere  to  the  tread.  It  is 
advisable  to  let  the  cushion  gum  extend  down  the  side  of  the 
tire  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  order  to  piece  in 
new  strips  of  tread  stock,  trimming  them  off  flush  so  as  to 
make  a  neat  job,  otherwise  there  will  be  an  offset.     Don't  over- 
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look  the  resetting  of  the  tread.  Try  it.  If  your  first  job  does 
nut  make  a  creditable  showing  you  will  at  least  get  the  funda- 
mental idea  and  your  next  attempt  will  surprise  you. 

A  second  curing  operation  is  necessary,  but  this  is  the  same 
as  though  you  were  curing  up  a  freshly  built  carcass.  A  little 
caution  should  be  used  in  seeing  that  the  tread  is  laid  straight 
and  that  you  get  the  grooves  of  the  tread  in  the  grooves  of  the 
mold.    Surprising  results  can  be  obtained  with  very  little  practice.  " 

VVc  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  other  fellow,  and  here  is  a 
little  "kink"  I  know  will  interest  you.  To  follow  the.  lines  of 
least  resistance  is  not  always  the  best  course  to  pursue,  but  in 
this  case  I  am  sure  it  is.  The  higher  up  you  can  cut  off  the 
old  tread  of  a  tire,  the  better  the  appearance  of  the  finished  tire. 
If  you  cut  a  tire  down  beyond  the  4S-degree  you  have  to  build 
it  up  with  new  stock  costing  money,  and  besides,  you  are  apt  to 
cause  an  overflow  of  stock  if  the  sand  bag  does  not  tit  snugly. 
To  cut  down  the  tire  evenly  all  around  saves  time  in  rebuilding 
it,  whereas,  if  you  follow  the  line  of  the  loose  tread  and  side- 
walls  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  piecing,  which  takes  up 
time,  and  when  the  tire  is  finished  you  have  the  appearance  of 
a  patchcd-up  job.  The  suggestion  is  to  cut  _the  tire  evenly  all 
around  in  the  center  of  the  45-degree,  ii  possible.  If  there  are 
any  loose  particles  of  tread  or  side  wall,  lay  them  back,  buflf 
out  the  dirt,  cement  both  the  carcass  and  side  walls,  or  even 
shoot  in  a  small  amount  of  cement  with  ^n  oil  gun.  Then  hang 
the  tire  so  the  cement  will  drain,  place  a  piece  of  cushion  gum 
between  the  carcass  and  the  flap  referred  to,  roll  down  the  flap 
and  you  have  effected  a  saving  in  labor,  material  and  have  an 
altogether  better  and  neatei    looking  job. 


INTERESTING   LETTERS  FROM   OUR   READERS. 


AS    TO    LABOR    TROUBLES. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

DEAR  SIR:— No  one  has  found  a  panacea  for  labor  trouble, 
for  one  reason  at  least.  The  problem  has  not  been  ap- 
proached in  the  proper  spirit.  It  is  hard  to  get  away  from 
the  old  attitude  of  capital  towards  labor,  of  patronage ;  "I've 
got  the  money,  and  you  should  be  glad  to  get  the  work !" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  capital  has,  by  and  large,  been  un- 
fair towards  labor,  and  in  some  aspects  has  been  guilty  of  down 
right  stupidity.  For  example :  capital  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  so-called  scientific  methods  forced  to  it  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  business,  and  then  rushed  into,  and  made  a  mess  of  time 
studies  as  demonstrated  in  the  piece-work  rates  made  therefrom. 
Capital,  thereupon,  in  many  instances,  made  another  almost 
criminal  blunder  in  cutting  down  the  rate  where  workmen  made 
more  than,  in  the  judgment  of  the  employer,  constituted  a  fair 
day's  wage,  whatever  that  may  be. 

This  resulted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  distrust,  and  resort 
to  all  sorts  of  underground  methods  to  beat  the  game  that  capi- 
tal itself  had  "called." 

This  has  gone  on  for  years  during  which  it  has  been  apparent 
that,  instead  of  being  a  corking  good  team,  capital  and  labor  w-ere 
pulling  in  opposite  directions,  with  the  result  that  nobody  was 
getting  anywhere. 

In  the  meantime,  labor  found  out  there  was  money  in  nursing 
a  grouch,  and  has  been  making  an  extensive  and  more  or  less 
successful   use   of   it. 

As  capitalistic  methods  aroused  the  antagonism  of  labor,  so 
now  labor  methods  are  arousing  the  resistance  of  the  great,  pa- 
tient, somewhat  stupid  middle-class  .American,  who,  if  he  loves 
anything,  loves  a  square  deal. 

That  capital  cares  particularly  for  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  I 
very  much  doubt,  but  having  come  to  a  clear  impasse,  their  good 
sense  demands  that  they  find  a  real  solution  for  the  problems 
that  are  in  a  fair  way  to  confound  them. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  the  labor  attitude  that  indicate  that 
it  is  beginning  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  can  do  about 


as  it  pleases.  One  weak  spot  in  such  an  attitude  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  drags  in  the  innocent  bystander  who  is  put  to  all  sorts  of 
inconvenience  and  loss  in  a  game  in  which  he  has  not  been  asked 
to  assist.  He  doesn't  relish  such  a  one-sided  game,  and  so,  has  let 
out  a  series  of  yells  and  kicks  that  has  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

The  innocent  bystander  is  insisting  on  a  stjuare  deal  all 
around,  and  will  continue  to  make  himself  more  and  more  dis- 
agreeable until  somehow,  sometime,  somewhere,  tlie  matter  will 
1)6  thrashed  out  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all. 

Everywhere  in  this  country  is  heard  the  demand  for  produc- 
tion. Labor,  as  organized,  is  doing  its  best  to  prevent  it,  self- 
hypnotized  with  the  notion  that  to  concede  this  point  makes  for 
its  best  interests.  It  is  hard  to  understand  this  point  of  view, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  educated  out.  This  can  be  done  by  mak- 
ing it  an  inducement  for  labor  to  change  its  attitude  and  this 
attitude  can  be  changed  from  hostility  to  one  akin  to  loyalty,  by 
proving  to  it  that  improved  machinery  and  processes  will  inake 
more  goods,  and  that  the  greater  the  production,  the  fatter  the 
pay  envelope. 

Efficiency. 


GERMAN   RUBBER  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

To  The  Editor  : 

r^EAR  SIR  :— It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  your 
'-^  request  to  inform  you  regarding  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  world  war.  As  it  is  the  whole  world  over,  wages  have 
increased  considerably  in  Germany  compared  w'ith  those  paid  in 
times  of  peace.  The  rate  of  wages  is  four  and  five  times  as  high 
now  and  amounts  at  present  to  4  marks  per  hour.  We  hope  that 
rale  will  be  stagnant  for  some  weeks  or  about  two  months  to 
come.  .After  this  time  no  doubt  a  further  increase  will  take 
place. 

.\s  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  is  concerned,  a  marked 
improvement  has  come  about.  There  was  a  decided  aversion 
against  work  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  revolution  broke 
out  and  in  many  cases  the  workmen  showed  themselves  refrac- 
tory. Workmen's  councils  (like  the  shop  stewards  in  England) 
were  formed  and  acted  as  plenipotentiaries.  Any  wish  of  the 
workingincn  gave  rise  to  long  discussions  between  the  work- 
inen's  council  and  the  management.  All  this  was  brought  about 
by  the  long  duration  of  the  war  and  by  the  bad  physical  state  of 
the  people  which  was  due  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  food.  Ir- 
respective of  this  there  was  a  great  lack  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  changing  the  industry  for  peace  work.  From  the  ino- 
ment  that  food  was  better  obtainable,  the  workmen  naturally 
began  to  show  inore  interest  in  their  occupation.  Thus  matters 
have  considerably  improved,  although  we  are  yet  far  away  from 
the  ante-war  state.  The  general  institution  of  the  eight-hour 
day  on  the  other  side  caused  a  decrease  in  production,  especially 
as  regards  coal  mining  and  agriculture.  It,  however,  now  begins 
to  dawn  that  working  hours  must  be  increased,  as  otherwise  there 
is  no  help  for  Germany,  having  had  to  fight  for  five  years  in 
the  war  and  having  lost  it  after  all. 

On  the  whole,  at  all  events  regarding  the  state  of  affairs  in  our 
district,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  everything  goes  com- 
paratively well,  especially  as  the  influence  of  the  radical  ele- 
inents,  which  never  was  great  to  any  extent,  is  now  waning  away 
altogether.  All  other  rubber  factories  in  Germany  are  laboring 
under  almost  similar  conditions,  as  much  as  I  can  say. 

All  we  want  is  coal  and  raw  material,  and  from  the  moment 
we  could  be  supplied  with  these  regularly,  the  works  could  be 
kept  up  running  uninterruptedly. 

Vou  will  perhaps  be  aware  that  now  the  workmen  are  repre- 
sented by  their  voted  members — instituted  by  law — and  rather 
valuable  concessions  have  been  made  with  regard  to  their  allow- 
ing them  to  look  into  the  balance  and  to  discuss  in  a  somehow 
limited  manner  all  questions  regarding  employment  and  discharge 
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of  hands.  Therefore  all  the  revolutionary  achievements  are  be- 
ing guaranteed  by  law.  These  concessions,  however,  do  not  sat- 
isfy the  radical  elements  who  would  prefer  a  state  of  affairs 
similar  to  that  in  Russia,  but  for  which  our  present  socialistic 
government  so  far  has  shown  no  inclination. 

Willy  Tichbeix. 
Continental-Caoutchouc  und   Gutta-Percha   Compagnie,   Hann- 
over, February  17,  1920. 


NEW   TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

ANEW  RUBBER  JOURN.\L,  "ThE  RuBBER  AcE,"  PUBLISHED 
monthly,  has  appeared  in  London.  It  has  an  attractive  typo- 
graphical dress,  and  handles  the  many  sides  of  the  rubber  indus- 
try in  Britain  in  an  interesting  manner.  A  glance  at  the  future 
of  the  rubber  industry  makes  an  appropriate  beginning. 

The  first  number  does  not  reveal  the  name  of  the  editor,  but 
mentions  Herbert  Standing,  a  rubber  expert,  as  his  assistant. 
The  offices  of  the  English  "Rubber  Age"  arc  at  43  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

The  rubber  footwear  catalog  issued  by  the  Kaufman  Rubber 
Co.,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada,  shows  that  the  special  needs 
of  the  Far  North  and  the  wilds  are  well  cared  for,  as  well  as 
the  calls  of  civilization.  Branches  are  established  at  Vancouver, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina  and  Winnipeg,  as  well 
as  in  the  older  capitals  of  the  Dominion,  and  pictures  of  the 
rubber  boots  for  women,  the  heavy  goods  for  fishermen,  lumber- 
men, curlers,  railroad  men  and  pioneer  farmers  give  some  idea 
of  how  the  requirements  of  the  severe  climate  are  met.  Beside 
these  are  shown  the  rubber  boots  and  shoes  for  city  wear. 

W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  one  of  the  oldest 
rubber  dealers  in  the  world,  dating  from  1855,  has  issued  an 
illustrated  catalog  of  rubber  goods  and  leather  belting  which 
gives  some  idea  of  the  infinite  variety  of  uses  for  india  rubber. 
Every  rubber  article,  from  automobile  tires,  hose  and  belting  to 
elastic  bands  and  surgeons'  finger  cots  and  golf  balls,  is  found 
in  it.  Tables  of  sizes  and  weights  and  power  are  given  for  every 
article,  which  are  of  permanent  and  general  utility.  It  makes  a 
handsome  and  artistic  little  book. 

The  Fujikura  Densen  Kabiishiki  Kaislia,  the  Fujikura  In- 
sulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.,  Tokio,  Japan,  issues  in  English  « 
handsome  catalog  of  its  electric  wires  and  cables.  The  com- 
pany was  started  in  1885  by  Z.  Fujikura  and  has  been  developed 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  its  present  president,  T.  Matsumoto, 
The  greater  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  given  up  to  lists  of  standard 
sizes,  but  it  contains  also  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  various 
forms  of  cables,  with  the  catalog  numbers  and  code  names.  It 
is  a  characteristically  artistic  product,  as  well  as  useful  to  all 
concerned  with  the  wire  business. 

"Training  for  Foreign  Trade/'  by  R.  S.  M.^c  Elwee,  F.  G. 
Nichols,  and  collaborators,  is  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C.  (Paper,  9]4  by  5^  inches,  196  pages.) 
This  government  publication  is  a  triumph  of  methodology,  the 
subject  being  nestiy  subdivided  according  to  library  bureau  sys- 
tems. V'arious  courses  are  outlined  in  very  full  detail  after  the 
manner  of  business  schools,  e(jual  stress  being  put  on  important 
and  unimportant  matters. 

The  commercial  division  of  the  world  seems  practical.  There 
are  elaborate  and  interesting  syllabuses  on  Latin  America  and 
on  the  Near  East,  which  means  here  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  Balkan  states,  with  lesser  ones  in  Russia,  the  Far  East,  . 
meaning  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  the  study  of  modern  languages.  The  last  would  have  been 
improved  if  good  dictionaries  had  been  indicated  with  the  other 
text  books.    The  pamphlet  should  be  useful  in  many  ways. 

A  handsome  illustrated  folio  pamphlet  describes  the  "Ad- 
vcrtising  for  1920"  of  the  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio.  It 
shows    the   inagazines    and   other   publications   used,    the   posters 


and  sizes,  the  movie  films  and  other  forms  of  pictorial  advertising 
and  gives  the  text  employed  also. 

An  innovation  in  calendars  is  the  large  size  "Miner's 
Catalogue  and  Calendar"  for  1920,  issued  by  the  Miner  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Canada,  which  runs  from  March,  1920, 
to  February,  1921.  Behind  the  double  calendar  sheets  arc  pages 
describing  the  goods  made  by  the  company  illustrated  in  colors. 
These  are  indexed  on  the  margin,  a  dozen  being  given  up  to 
boots  and  shoes,  one  to  hats,  capes,  coats  and  aprons,  and  one  to 
sizes  of  packing.  As  the  headquarters  are  in  Montreal,  Canadian 
holidays  are  marked  on  the  calendar. 

"Recommended  Specification  for  Basic  Sulphate  White 
Lead,  Dry  and  Paste,"  prepared  and  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Paint  Specifica- 
tion Standardization,  September  22,  1919 ;  P.  H.  Walker,  chair- 
man ;  H.  E.  Smith,  secretary.  This  pamphlet  of  eleven  pages  is 
Circular  No.  85  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  covers  sampling, 
laboratory  examination  of  dry  pigment  and  paste,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  reagents  required. 

"Determination  of  Cellulose  in  Rubber  Goods,"  by  S.  W. 
Epstein,  and  R.  L.  Moore.  Technologic  Paper  No.  154  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.     Analytic  method  and  results. 

The  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Beige  d'Etudcs  Colunialcs" 
(Hayez,  112  rue  de  Louvain,  Brussels),  after  a  silence  of  four 
years  on  account  of  the  war,  came  to  life  again  in  1919,  and 
naturally  in  the  first  numbers  tried  to  tell  the  happenings  of  the 
war  period.  General  Baron  Bondy,  the  president  of  the  society, 
himself  writes  the  story  of  the  fighting  on  the  two  German 
frontiers  of  Belgian  Congo,  while  officials  tell  of  the  administra- 
tive and  economic  changes  in  the  colony. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  conducting 
an  advertising  campaign  with  the  tire  slogan,  "It  goes  a  long 
way  to  make  friends."  A  series  of  attractive  posters  with  illus- 
trations in  black  and  white  colors,  reproduced  from  oil  paintings, 
by  a  famous  artist,  picture  General  tires  making  friends  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

'■TIME  STUDIES  AS  A  liASIS  FOR  R.\TE  SETTING,"  BV  DWTGHT 
V.  Merrick.  The  Engineering  Magazine  Company.  New  York,  1919. 
(Leatherette,  octavo,  5M   by  9  inches,  366  +   18  pages.) 

THUS  IS  a  technical  manual  of  scientific  time  study  based  on 
the  ideas  of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  and  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  results  in  business  training  of  the 
modern  efficiency  methods.  The  author  first  presents  the  prin- 
ciples, methods  and  implements  of  time  study,  then  givej  an 
example  by  applying  his  principles  to  a  line  of  machine  tools 
giving  the  detailed  times  as  established  by  study,  and  finally,  in 
a  series  of  appendices,  gives  detailed  times  for  a  number  of 
other  kinds  of  work,  thus  demonstrating  the  adaptability  of  his 
principles  and  methods.  The  book  has  illustrations  and  many 
diagram  tables. 

HEATON'S    ANNUAL,    1920.      THE    COMMERCIAL    HANDBOOK    OF 
Canada  and   Boards  of  Trade   Register.     Beaton's  Agency,   32   Church 
street,    Toronto.     Ontario,     Canada.      (Cloth,    duo    dccimo.    A'A    by    7 'A 
inches,   550   -1-    38   pages.) 
Heaton's  .\nnual,  of  Canada,  is  out  for  1920,  marking  the  six- 
teenth  annual   appearance   of   this  extremely   useful   commercial 
handbook.      The    gazetteer    of    the    towns    of    coinmercial    im- 
portance  m    Canada   is   accompanied   by   maps.     As   usual,    full 
information  is  given  regarding  customs  and  postal  regulations ; 
transportation  facilities;   financial   institutions  and  methods;   the 
resources,  natural  and  industrial,  of  the  various  provinces ;  taxes, 
patents  and  other  matters  of  importance.     A  directon'  of  offi- 
cials and  Government  departments,  consuls  and  so  forth  is  pro- 
vided, with  useful  tables  of  weights,  coins,  interest  and  similar 
matters.     It  would  be  a  convenience  if  Newfoundland  could  be 
included  in  the  .\nnual,  even  if  it  is  no  part  of  the  Dominion. 
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Emphasizing  the  truism  that  "Politics  ought  to  be  the  most 
honorable  business  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Alden,  who  is  widely 
-known  and  esteemed  in  the  rubber  trade,  in  a  neat  brochure,  ap- 
ipeals  to  the  American  electorate  to  take  a  livelier,  patriotic,  and 
^on-partisan  interest  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who  make  and 
administer  the  nation's  laws.  Appreciating  the  usefulness  of 
political  parties,  he  contends  that  they  should  be  tolerated  only 
as  a  means  for  obtaining  better  government  and  not  for  reward- 
ing mercenary  politicians  or  aiding  selfish  labor,  capitalistic,  or 
other  classes.  He  would  have  independent  voters  so  aggressively 
organized  that  they  would  indeed  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  great  parties  would  eagerly  court  their  favor,  not  merely  by 
repressing  vicious  elements  within  their  own  ranks  but  by  even 
vying  with  one  another  in  presenting  capable  and  deserving 
nominees.  Especially  does  he  urge  the  foundation  of  a  central, 
independent  bureau  to  teach  the  science  of  government  and  to 
impart  to  the  oft-bewildered  citizen  that  complete,  truthful,  un- 
partisan  information  on  national  affairs  which  is  the  right  of 
£very   American. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 

A    WELL-KNOWN    NEW    ENGLAND    RUBBER   MAN. 

LEC    J.    M.^VBERRY,   manager   of   the    Boston,    Massachusetts, 

^     branch    of   t!ie    United    States   Rubber    Co.,   died   suddenly 

of  acute   indigestion  at  his  home 

in     Allston,     February    26,     1920, 

aged  49  years. 

Mr.  Mayberry  was  born  in 
Bangor,  Maine,  May  22,  1870,  and 
attended  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  there.  He  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  retail  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Bangor,  later  accepting  a 
position  as  traveling  salesman  for 
the  .'\dams  Dry  Goods  Co.,  re- 
signing in  1897  to  accept  a  similar 
position  with  Converse  &  Pike, 
traveling  in  Maine.  With  this 
firm  and  the  Tremont  Rubber  Co. 
■  he  remained  until  1910,  when  he 
went  to  the  Springfield  Rubber 
Co.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as 
president  and  treasurer.  In  1916, 
he  was  made  manager  of  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Mayberry's  untimely  death  was  a  severe  shock  to  his  fellow 
employes  who  greatly  liked  and  respected  him.  During  his  rub- 
ber career  he  had  become  known  throughout  the  trade  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  City 
Club,  the  Shoe  Trades  Club,  and  various  bodies  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  His  wife  died  about  two  years  ago,  and  surviving 
liim  are  his  mother,  two  sisters,  Miss  Carrie  Mayberry  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Stewart,  and  also  a  brother,  Herbert  A.  Mayberry.  Mr. 
Mayberry  also  leaves  a  step-son,  Stanley  A.  Bridges,  of  Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. 


DIRECTOR  OF  A  NEW  AKRON   RUBBER   COMPANY. 

Judge  Dayton  A.  Doyle,  a  director  of  the  recently  organized 
Doyle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  died  February  28,  1920,  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  from  hardening  of  the  arteries,  aged  53. 

It  was  as  a  lawyer  and  as  one  of  Akron's  inost  prominent  life- 
long-residents that  Judge  Doyle  was  best  known.  Born  Sep- 
tember 27,  1856,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Akron  high  school, 
Buchtel  College  and  later  from  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  with 
■degrees  of  A.B.  and  LL.D.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882 


Alec  J.  M.wberrv. 


and  entered  law  business  with  ex-Senator  Dick.  The  firm  was 
known  as  Dick,  Doyle  and  Bryan  with  offices  in  Akron  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

He  later  served  two  terms  as  city  solicitor,  two  terms  as 
referee  in  bankruptcy  and  two  terms  as  judge  of  the  Summit 
County  Common  Pleas  Court,  his  term  expiring  January  1,  1918, 
when  he  returned  to  private  practice. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons — Dayton  A.,  Jr., 
Arthur  W.  and  Frank  W.,  and  three  daughters— Harriet  E.  and 
Ida  Ruth  Doyle  and  Mrs.  Harold  Belzell. 

PRESIDENT  OF  A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  INC. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Cole,  president  of  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  pneumatic  tire  valves  and 
accessories,  died  recently  at  Pasadena,  California,  aged  67. 

Dr.  Cole  was  born  in  Plainfield,  Illinois,  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Helena,  Montana,  upon  completing  his  educa- 
tion, and  there  also  became  prominent  in  public,  business  and 
social  affairs,  holding  many  positions  of  trust.  Later,  at  the 
instance  of  his  friend  George  H.  F.  Schrader,  he  established  his 
permanent  residence  in  New  York  City  at  Chelsea-on-the-Hudson 
and  in   1914  became  president  of  the  Schrader  company. 

Dr.  Cole  was  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club,  Mon- 
tana Club,  Old  Colony  Club,  Aero  Club  of  America,  and  also 
held  membership  in  several  fraternal  organizations  including  the 
Elks,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Harriet  Gillett  Cole,  a  son,  Dr.  Philip  Gillett  Cole,  and 
a  daughter.  Miss  Alma  Gillett  Cole.  Interment  was  at  Maple 
Grove  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

SECRETARY  OF  A  TRENTON  RUBBER  CO. 

Horace  M.  Royal,  secretary  of  the  Home  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  dropped  dead  on  March  20,  1920,  at  his  home  in 
Morrisville,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the 
past  year  and  suffered  from  heart  trouble.  The  death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  his  friends  in 
the  trade. 

Mr.  Royal,  who  recently  removed  from  Trenton  to  Morris- 
ville, was  born  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  and  after  receiving 
his  early  education  there,  went  to  Trenton,  where  he  secured 
employment  with  the  Home  Rubber  Co.  He  was  promoted  at 
different  times  and  from  a  minor  position  rose  to  the  office  of 
secretary.  His  amiable  disposition  won  him  many  friends.  He 
was  a  member  of  Column  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  the 
Scottish  Rite  and  the  Shrine.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
three  sons,  Joseph,  Edward  and  Horace  M.  Royal,  Jr. 

A  RUBBER  MACHINERY  ENGINEER. 

Melvin  B.  Newcomb,  aged  thirty-one  years,  chief  engineer  of 
the  rubber  machinery  department  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgari 
Co.,  died  March  13,  after  a  short  illness  at  his  home,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Newcomb  was  born  in  1889  in  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey. 
He  received  his  mechanical  engineering  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  engaged  in  engineering  work 
with  the  I.  P.  Morris  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The  .Mlis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  The  Wis- 
consin Engine  Co.,  Corlis,  Wisconsin,  and  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  January,  1918,  he  joined  the  hydraulic  turbine  engineering 
department  of  the  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co.,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  rubber 
machinery  department. 

Mr.  Newcomb  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society  and 
the  Akron  Engineering  Society.  He  leaves  his  widow  and  two 
young  daughters. 
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MACHINE  SHOP  FOREMAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RUBBER  CO. 

Michael  F.  Murphy,  foreman  of  tlie  machine  shop  of  the 
American  Rubber  Co.,  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  died  Jan- 
uary 4,  1920,  at  his  home,  49  Thomdyke  street,  Brookline,  aged 
69  years. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  South  Boston  April  2,  1850,  and  his 
association  with  the  rubber  business  began  many  years  ago  in 
the  employ  of  the  late  Robert  D.  Evans.  He  went  to  the  Ameri- 
can Rubber  Co.  on  March  26,  1886.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  nine  children. 

A  VETERAN  EMPLOYE  OF  W.  H.  SAUSBURY  &  CO. 

Lharles   Frederick   Luders,   who   was  connected   for  over  half 

a  century  with   W.   H.   Salisbury  &  Co., 

Inc.,    of    Chicago,    the    well-known    dis- 

^■^  tributer     and     manufacturer     of     rubber 

W^»  goods,  died  in  Chicago  January  31,  1920, 

WM  °f  heart   failure.     Mr.   Luders  was  born 

J^C^^  in  Wismar,   Germany,  February  24,   1850, 

^^^^^^^        3"d    had    therefore    nearly    attained    his 

^^^^^^^B       seventieth  year.     He     came     to     Chicago 

^^Hjj^^^^H      when   six  years   of  age  and   entered   the 

j^^^^^^^^M  of  W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co.  as  er- 

^^^^^^^^BH     rand  boy  in  1864.    He  worked  his  way  up 

^^^^H|^^^^l     till  he     became     general     manager.     Mr. 

Luders  was  obliged  to  retire  some  years 

Ch.\rles  F.  Ludeks.       ago  as  cataracts  formed  on  both  his  eyes 
from    which   he    could    not   obtain    relief. 
He  leaves  his  widow  and  three  children,  Fred,  Etta  and  Elmer 
Luders.  

Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Thomas,  widow  of  the  late  David  E. 
and  mother  of  John  W.  Thomas,  vice-president,  and  Edwin  T. 
Thomas,  Minneapolis  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  died  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  January  6,  1920,  at  the  age  of  75 
years.  She  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  in  Wales,  December  27. 
1844,  and  in  1848  was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  her  par- 
ents who  settled  in  Tallmadge.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of 
eleven  children  and  was  the  mother  of  eight,  seven  of  whom 
survive  her,  two  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Samuel  Kraus,  vice-president  of  the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New 
York  City,  died  January  3,  1920,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He 
was  connected  with  the  pencil  company  and  its  predecessors  from 
the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  becoming  in  time  super- 
intendent and  later  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
departments. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

'7  HE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs  of 
the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  informa- 
tion may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  them.  The  editor  is 
therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(783.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  addresses  of  concerns  which 
have  to  sell  scrap  rubber  belting  suitable  for  cutting  into  soles. 

(784.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  for  making  bathing  caps. 

(785.)  A  correspondent  requests  the  addresses  of  concerns 
manufacturing  tire  half-soles. 

(786.)  A  reader  desires  the  addresses  of  makers  of  embossed 
metal  plates  for  branding  tires. 

(787.)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  flexible  or  semi-flexible  rubber  that  will  withstand  repeated 
boiling  in  water  and  retain  its  vitality. 

(788.)  A  manufacturer  asks  for  the  addresses  of  the  concern 
making  the  Bragg  or  any  other  automatic  rubber  mixer. 


(789.)  A  rubber  manufacturer  asks  whether  there  is  manu- 
factured at  the  present  time  a  mixing  mill  with  a  cover  which 
will  prevent  carbon  black  from  flying  about  in  the  mill-room ;  if 
so,  the  manufacturer's  address  is  desired. 

(790.)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
golf  ball  molds. 

(791.)  A  correspondent  desires  to  have  rubber  spraying  bulbs 
made  in  thousand  lots.    He  has  the  molds. 

(792.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  the 
manufacturer  who  can  supply  policemen's  clubs  made  of  rubber. 

(793.)  A  correspondent  asks  for  formulas  for  making  rubber 
or  vulcanite  grinding  wheels. 

(794)  Request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
forms  for  making  toy  balloons. 

(795.)  A  reader  asks  for  the  percentage  of  antimony  and  tin 
melted  together  by  the  average  hard-rubber  manufacturer  for 
casting  molds  for  hard-rubber  goods. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Do7nesfic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  of/ices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

District  Offices.  CooPER.^TIVE    Offices. 

New    York:    734    Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504    Federal    Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    1020   Hiberni 

Building. 
San     Francisco:     307     Custo 
Seattle:     848     Henry     Build: 


Cleveland:    Chamber    of    Commerce-. 
Cincinnati:    Chamber   of  Commerce; 
General    Freight   .^gcnt,    Southern 
Railway,    96    Ingalls   Building. 
Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
p,„t       Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
^^^       PortlanJ,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Corn- 
house.        Dayton,' Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber  of 


Jayti 
Co 


(32,060.)  President  of  commercial  organization  in  Bulgaria 
desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  rubber  shoes.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(32,086.)  A  merchant  in  Italy  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  rubber  articles,  bandages,  and  tires  for  automobiles  and  bi- 
cycles. Quotations  f.  o.  b.  Italian  port.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(32,111.)  Firm  in  the  Netheriands  holding  interests  in  rub- 
ber plantations  desires  to  purchase  and  secure  an  agency  for 
machinery  and  tools  in  general  for  Dutch  East  Indian  rubber 
plantations.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Netherlands  ports  and  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco  for  Dutch  East  Indies.  Payment  against  documents. 
(32,138.)  A  mechanical  engineer  from  Switzerland  desires 
to  secure  an  agency  in  that  country  for  belting,  automobiles  and 
accessories  and  tires. 

(32,146.)  A  company  of  electrical  goods  dealers  in  Czecho- 
slovakia wishes  to  purchase  and  secure  an  agency  for  insulated 
wires,  and  rubber  for  technical  purposes.  Catalogs  requested. 
Cash,  United  States  currency.  Correspondence  in  Czech  or 
German. 

(32,158.)  A  commercial  chemist  in  England  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  medicated  rubber  adhesive  plasters  and  similar 
articles  of  druggists'  sundries. 

(32,162.)  Commercial  agent  in  Italy  wishes  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  pneumatics  and  automobile  and  motorcycle  acces- 
sories. Quote  c.i.f.  Geneva  or  Naples.  Payment  against  docu- 
ments.    Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(32,194.)  Merchant  in  Belgium  wishes  to  purchase  or  to 
secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  men's  india  rubber  collars.  Cor- 
respondence and  catalogs  should  be  in  French. 

(32,262.)  A  manufacturer  in  South  .Africa  desires  to  purchase 
waterproof  canvas  for  coaches.  Quote  f.o.b.  New  York.  Pay- 
ment through  bank  against  documents. 

(32,274.)  A  company  in  Greece  wishes  to  buy  dental  rubber. 
Correspondence  in  French  or  modern  Greek. 
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(32.275.)  Importer  in  Argentina  desires  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rubber  goods,  and  oiled  and  waterproofed  clothes.  Corre- 
spondence may  be  in  English. 

(32,315.)  Commercial  agent  in  British  West  Africa  desires  to 
represent  manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  automobile  tires. 

(32,311.)  Firms  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  wish  to  secure 
agencies  for  tlie  sale  of  rubber  overshces.  Quote  c.i.f.  ports  of 
Palestine. 

(32.328.)  Commission  agent  and  wholesaler  in  Syria  desires 
to  communicate  with  exporters  of  rubber  goods. 

(32.331.)  A  firm  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  rubber  and 
rubber  goods.  Quote  f.o.b.  American  port  or  c.i.f.  Norwegian 
port.     Payment  through  banks. 

(32,349.)  A  firm  of  importers  in  Syria  wishes  to  communicate 
with  exporters  of  rubber  shoes,  rubber  and  rubber  goods. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS. 

TUFFORD  HEEL  PATENTS  UPHELD. 

RUBBER  HEEL  MAKERS  AND  DEALERS  have  followed  with  excep- 
tional interest  the  long  struggle  in  many  courts  of  the 
I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  to  establish  its  sole  right  to 
manufacture  and  market  the  type  of  heel  invented  by  John  G. 
Tuttord,  of  Elyria,  the  patents  on  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  I.  T.  S.  company.  Some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  rub- 
ber trade  were  made  defendants  in  the  lawsuits  begun  by  this 
company,  and  the  alleged  infringers  were  enjoined  from  further 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  heels  said  to  be  identical  with  those 
described  in  the  Tufford  letters  patent. 

Nine  favorable  decisions  were  obtained  by  the  I.  T.  S.  com- 
pany, and  one  decision  was  adverse.  The  company  took  the 
latter  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  it  re- 
versed the  unfavorable  decision.  Defendants  in  the  litigation  in- 
cluded the  Panther  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Fetzer  &  Spies  Leather  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
Elyria  National  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  H.  H.  Hackman  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the'Consolidated  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Hill  Rubber  Co., 
both  of  Elyria.  Ohio. 

The  Elyria  National  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  after  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Cleveland  had  enjoined  it  from  manufacturing 
and  had  declared  the  Tufford  patent  valid  and  having  been  in- 
fringed, took  the  decision  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  and  an  early  hearing  is  expected 
in  that  tribunal. 

The  Tut^'ord  patent  on  the  heel  is  Reissue  No.  14,049,  and  on 
the  mold  for  making  the  heel  No.  1,177,833.  the  latter  having 
been  granted  April  4,  1916.  The  salient  feature  of  the  invention 
is  the  "curve."  a  concavity  or  part-spherical  recess  throughout 
the  upper  surface  of  the  heel,  which  characteristic  rival  concerns 
are  alleged  to  have  duplicated. 

Reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  heel  is  thus  made  in  the 
Tufford  patent  grant:  "When  the  heel  or  lift  is  placed  against 
the  flat  under  surface  of  a  leather  or  other  shoe  heel  and  pressure 
applied  to  the  resihent  heel  or  lift,  a  vacuum  or  suction  cup  may 
be  formed  whereby  the  heel  or  lift  will  be  held  to  the  shoe  tem- 
porarily until  the  nails  can  be  applied.  A  further  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  produce  a  heel,  which,  when  applied  to  the  shoe, 
will  have  a  flat  tread  surface  and  which  may  be  equipped  with 
fastening  devices  so  located  that  the  heel  can  be  easily  trimmed 
down  to  the  required  size." 

I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.  vs.  Panther  Rubber  MANUFACTtmiNG  Co. 
—United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit.  De- 
cided May  29,  1919;  rehearing  denied,  July  23,  1919.  Appeal 
from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  the  Tufi'ord  patent  No.  1,117,833 
for  makiiia  rublier  heels. 


The  decision  states  distinctly  that  the  device  was  not  antici- 
pated by  the  Nerger  mold ;  that  the  claim  for  the  particular 
structure  and  the  method  of  applying  it  is  valid  and  was  in- 
fringed. The  decision  of  the  lower  court  overruled  and  appeal 
allowed.  ("Federal  Reporter,"  Volume  260,  page  934;  "The  Offi- 
cial Gazette,"  United  States  Patent  Ofi)ce,  February  17,  1920.) 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  vs.  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co. — United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  Decided 
October  7,  1919.  Appeal  from  a  preliminary  injunction  granted 
by  the  District  Court  in  the  matter  of  the  Tufford  patent. 

Decree  affirmed  with  the  statement  that  the  infringement 
question  is  settled  by  the  Fetzen  &  Spies  Leather  Co.  decision, 
except  as  to  one  minor  point,  which  is  obscured  by  its  wording. 
While  the  court  does  not  believe  that  it  makes  any  difference, 
it  remits  that  point  to  the  District  Court  for  decision.  ("Federal 
Reporter,"  Volume  260,  page  947.) 

Fetzer  &  Spies  Leather  Co.,  vs.  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co. — United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit.  Appeal 
from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tufiford  patent  for  rubber  heels,  reissue  No.  14.049.  Decided 
October  7,  1919. 

Decision  states  that  the  delay  in  applying  for  the  reissue  was 
reasonable ;  that  the  Tufford  patent  is  valid  as  against  both  the 
Nerger  and  the  Ferguson  patents,  not  only  because  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  District  has  so  decided,  but  because  the 
process  is  original  as  the  Court  demonstrates  in  detail.  It  also 
asserts  that  the  real  contestant  is  the  Foster  Rubber  Co.  Judg- 
ment of  District  Judge  aflirmed  and  appeal  disallowed.  ("Fed- 
eral Reporter,"  Volume  260,  page  939;  "The  Official  Gazette," 
United  States  Patent  Oflfice,  February  3,  1920.) 


MuNGER  vs.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.    } 


United  States 


Munger  vs.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  ( 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  District.     Decided  No- 
vember 12,  1919. 

Decree  of  District  Court,  dismissing  bills  of  discovery  against 
the  two  companies,  is  affirmed.  Louis  De  F.  Munger,  inventor 
of  an  improvement  in  pneumatic  tires,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  patent,  brought  suit  against  both  companies  for  infringe- 
ment, and  asked  in  the  bills  of  discovery  that  the  companies 
should  furnish  him  with  detailed  statements  regarding  their 
business  and  profits.  The  District  judge  refused  to  allow  this 
until  after  the  infringement  suit  had  been  tried  and  decided. 
("Federal  Reporter,"  Volume  261,  page  921.) 

MODIFICATIONS  OF  BRITISH  PATENT  LAWS. 

The  term  for  which  British  patents  are  valid  is  made  by  the 
nev.'  Patents  Act,  16  years  instead  of  14,  and  the  period  within 
which  complete  specifications  can  be  lodged  and  applications 
with  provisional  specifications  can  be  filed  is  extended  to  nine 
months  instead  of  six.  A  patentee  who  can  show  that  he  suf- 
fered loss  or  damage  in  regard  to  his  patent  on  account  of  war 
conditions  may  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  of  his  patent. 

By  the  nev/  act  the  patentee  at  any  time  after  the  patent  is 
sealed,  niLv  request  to  have  it  endorsed  with  the  words  "License 
of  Right."  An  inventor  does  not  prejudice  his  right  to  apply 
for  a  patent  by  describing  it  before  a  learned  society;  he  must 
give  notice  beforehand,  however,  and  must  apply  for  his  patent 
within  six  months  of  the  reading  or  the  publication  of  his  de- 
scription. 


Rubber  enters  into  the  making  of  many  of  the  exhibits 
in  the  Toy  Fair  recently  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial  in  New  York 
City.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  exhibited  dolls  and  animals 
in  red  rubber  as  well  as  white,  while  rubber  continues  to  be  used 
as  the  motive  power  for  toy  airplanes  and  submarines,  for  stamps, 
for  tires,  and  other  parts  of  toys. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Trade. 


DIVIDENDS. 

TiiK  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  payable  April  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record 
March  30,  1920. 

The  Dclion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable 
April  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  March  20,  1920. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock  and  of  two  per  cent  on  common  stock,  for  the 
period  ended  March  31,  payable  April  1  on  stock  of  record 
March  21,  1920. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared the  following  quarterly  dividends :  Initial,  75  cents  per 
share,  payable  April  1  on  common  stock  of  record  March  15, 
placing  stock  on  twelve  per  cent  rate  on  the  $25  par  value;  one 
and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  June  15  on  second  pre- 
ferred stock  of  record  May  31,   1920. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  payable  April  15,  on 
stock  of  record  March  20,  1920. 

The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  declared  a 
dividend  of  $1.13  per  share,  payable  February  1  on  preferred 
stock  of  record  January  15,  1920.  This  stock  was  issued 
December  12,  1919. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50,  payable  April  1,  on  si.x  per  cent 
preferred  stock  of  record  March  15,  1920. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  pay- 
able April  1,  on  common  stock  of  record  March  15,  1920. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
for  the  period  ended  March  31,  payable  April  1  on  preferred 
stock  of  record  March  15,  1920. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  75  cents  per 
share  on  outstanding  no  par  common  stock  of  record  February 
20,  payable  March  1,  1920. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co..  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  common  stock  of  record  March  15,  both  payable  March 
31,  1920. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corp.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
has  declared  the  following  dividends :  One  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  preferred  capital  stock  and  50  cents  per  share  on  com- 
mon capital  stock,  both  payable  April  5  on  stock  of  record 
March  15,  1920. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

A.  &  A.  Raincoat  Co.,  The,  Febru 
Jacob.  Charles  and  Philip  Aronson— 

Massachusetts.  Frincipal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture, 
purchase  and  sell  at  wholesale  raincoats  and  all  other  goods  of  which  rub- 
berized  cloth    is  a   component   part. 

Ad-Mor-Myler  Rubber  Co.,  March  2,  1920  (Delaware),  $1,000,000. 
M.  L.  Horty;  M.  C.  Kelly:  S.  L.  Mackcy— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  rubber  appliances. 

Aetna  Rubber  Co.,  The,  May  1,  1919  (Ohio)  $20,000.  T.  Ferry,  presi- 
dent: W.  H.  Staring,  vice-president:  A.  J.  Huston,  vice-president;  E.  T. 
Slinkard,  secretary  and  treasurer;  G.  R.  McKay,  director.  Principal  office, 
811  East  79th  street.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  To  manufacture  high  grade  elec- 
tricians* and  acid  gloves.      (Reorganization.) 

Associated  Tire  Stores  Corp.,  January  29.  1920  (Delaware).  $30,000,000. 
T.  L.  Croteau;  M.  A.  Bruce;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.    To 

Auto  Outfitters."  Inc.,  Februarv  25.  1920  (New  York),  $10,000.  D,  D. 
VoRol,  G.  H.  Howard,  both  of  1105  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn;  A.  Allen- 
berg.  3  East  44th  street.  New  York  City— both  in  New  York.  Principal 
office.   Brooklyn.   New   York.     To   manufacture  tires. 

Channel  Packing  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  February  26.  1920  (New  York), 
$50,000.     T.   P.   Hastings,  73   Pineapple  street;  A.   M.   Hardes,   13  St.  An- 


drews street— both  of  Brooklyn;  F.  J.  OXonner,  Hillburn— both  in  New 
York.      To    manufacture   rubber   goods,   engineers*   supplies,   etc. 

Eagle  Tire  Co..  The.  November  14.  1919  (Ohio),  $25,000.  P.  W.  Stan- 
ley, president;  M.  Winkler,  vice-president;  W.  Werner,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Principal  office.  806  Prospect  Avenue  East.  Cleveland. '  Ohio. 
To  manufacture  tires  and  tubes. 

Emery  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .January  17,  1920  (Washington),  $60,000. 
W.  A.  Emery;  C.  C.  Howell;  H.  Tarbox.  Frincipal  office.  104  23rd  Avenue 
North,   Seattle.   Washington.     To  sell  tires  and  automobile  accessories. 

Grayson  Automotive  Corp.,  March  9,  1920  (New  York),  $20,000.  B. 
Levy;  B.  Swiryn;  S.  J.  Grayson — all  of  403  Amsterdam  avenue.  New  York 
City      To   manufacture  automobile  tires  and  accessories. 

High  Grade  Garter  Co.,  Inc.,  March  3,  1920  (New  York).  $5,000.  H. 
Abrotsky,  382  Watkins  street;  R.  Hammer,  338  Vermont  street,  both  of 
Brooklyn;  W.  Jacobs,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City— both  in  New  York. 
To  manufacture  garters. 

Kentucky  Tire  &  Rubber  .Association,  The,  November  13,  1919  (Ken- 
tucky). $1,000,000.  H.  P.  Didriksen.  president;  W.  R.  White,  executive 
vice  president;  J.  E.  Peterson,  secretary.  Principal  office,  502  Realty 
building.  Louisville,  Kentucky.     To  manufacture  tires. 

Ludington  Rubber  Co..  November  8.  1919  (Wisconsin).  $100,000.  A.  H. 
Gruber.  president  and  general  manager;  G.  E.  Dorrell,  vicejresident — both 
of  Luriiuston,  Michigan;  W.  G.  Gruber,  vice-president;  B.  G.  Hayden,  sec- 
retary— both  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  C.  D.  Moriarty,  treasurer.  Luding- 
ton. Michigan.  Principal  office,  1015  Trust  Company  building,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin.      F.ictory,    Ludinston.    Michigan.      To   manufacture   tire  casings. 

Maumee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  February  21.  1920  (Ohio).  $2.500.0qO. 
G.  G.  Morrison,  president  and  general  manager,  1912  Jefferson  avenue. 
Toledo;  R.  Butler,  vice-president  and  suijcrintendent  of  production.  116 
Parker  avenue,  Barberton;  C.  F.  W'eissenberger.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
2133   Vermont  avenue:  J.   B     Patterson,   sales  director.   440  West   Bancroft 


:ipal  office.  705  Madis 
To    manufacture,    buy.    sell    and 
utomobiles  or  other  vehicles. 
Corp.,   March   16,   1920   (New 
an;    G.    J.    Bates— all   of    1934 


street — both  of  Toled( 

second    flour,    rear    suite.    Toledo.    Chi 

deal   in   rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  i 

Mohawk  Valley  .Amalgamated  Tire  Store 
York),  $24,000.  Stanley  and  Arthur  New 
Broadwav,   New  York   City.     To   manufactt 

Montford  Cist  Rubber  Co.,  December  5,  1919  (Oklahoma),  $150,000. 
E.  C.  Osborn;  L.  Srailie;  H.  L.  McCracken— all  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa.    Principal  office.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

New  Haven  Rubber  Mould  &  Equipment  Co.,  March  10,  1920  (Connecti- 
cut), $100,000. 

Northwestern  Motor  Supply  Co.,  January  20,  1920  (Wisconsin),  $25,000. 
William  W.  and  William  K.  Strickland,  E.  F.  McCausland.  Principal 
office,   Superior,  Wisconsin.     To  deal  in  all  kinds  of  motor  and  automobile 

No-Tube'  Tire  Filler  Co.,  Inc.,  August  30,  1919  (New  York),  $100,000. 
W.  J.  Gallagher,  president  and  treasurer;  D.  S.  Rose,  vice-president;  K.  T. 
Gallagher,  secretary.  Principal  office,  789  Eleventh  avenue.  New  York 
City.      To   manufacture   tire   fillers. 

Palmer  Tire  Corp.,  January  22,  1920  (Delaware),  $500,000.  M.  L. 
Rogers;  T.  A.  Irwin;  W.  G.  Singer— all  of  Wibnington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  rubber  tires,  etc. 

Polish-American  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  February  24,  1920  (Delaware), 
$2,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau;  C.  H.  Blaske;  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Quinlan-Treiber  Corp.,  March  16.  1920  (New  York),  $10,000.  J.  T. 
and  L.  M.  Quinlan — both  of  Lynbrook;  P.  T.  Treiber,  97  Chauncey  street, 
Brooklyn— both   in   New   York.     To  manufacture  tires,  etc. 

Rappole   &    Robbins,    Inc.,    March    18,    1920    (New    York),   $100,000.      G. 

PPole,   "     " '  


1,  New  York.     Principal 


Record  Sales  Co.,  February  28,  1910  (New  York),  $100,000.  W.  W. 
Griffin.  14  Church  street;  C  B.  Cler,  280  Broadway,  both  of  New  York 
City:  W.  E.  Severn,  636  Eastern  Parkway.  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York. 
Principal  office,  14  Church  street.  New  York  City.    3"o  sell  tires,  tubes,  etc. 

Reindeer  Tile  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  March  12,  1920  (New  York).  $50,000. 
M.  F.  Dennis,  P.  M.  Tonn,  A.  Foy— all  of  112  West  23rd  street.  New 
York  City.     To  manufacture  auto  tires  and  rubber  goods. 

Re-Nu  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  March  4.  1920  (New  York),  $10,000. 
G.  Snyder,  271  Madison  avenue;  G.  Graff,  87  Pike  street,  both  of  New 
York  City:  J.  Messner,  1182  Putnam  avenue.  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York. 
To  rebuild  old  auto  tires,  etc. 

Rochester  Webbing  Corp..  March  16,  1920  (New  York).  $50,000.  W.  D. 
Smith.  E.  Kranz — both  of  East  Rochester;  W.  C.  Patter.son.  Fairport— 
"'  ■  "  -  •  .  office.  East  Rochester,  New  York,  T» 
supplies,   etc. 

Rub-Tex  Products,  Inc.,  March  1,  1920  (Indiana).  $750,000.  S.  C. 
Legge.  treasurer  and  general  manager:  L.  E.  Klug.  general  superintendent 
and  production  manager,  principal  office,  454  Lemcke  Annex,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods,  etc. 


Scoville  &  Trevors,  Inc.,  March  22,  1920  (New  York),  $10,000.  Walter 
A.  and  Agnes  M.  Scoville,  both  of  65  Guernsey  street;  G.  A.  Trevors,  703 
Manhattan  avenue — all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.     To  deal  in  tires,  etc. 

Simplex  Rubber  Co.,  February  18,  1920  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  G.  F. 
Quinn.  Beachmont;  W.  F.  Killip,  134  Bcllingham  avenue.  Revere:  A.  T. 
Parsons,  89  State  street,  Boston — all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal  office, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber,  rubber  goods 
and  products. 

Simpson  Universal  Tire  Co.  of  New  York,  February  26,  1920  (New 
York),  $300,000.  A.  Simpson.  A.  Goetz,  A.  Scholl,  Jr.— all  of  Richmond 
Hill,  New  York.     Principal  office,  Jamaica,  New  York. 

Smith  Tire  Corp.,  March  9, 
S.  B.  Howard.  R.  K.  Thistle 
mobile  tires,  tubes,   etc. 

Taintor  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  January  15,  1920  (New  York),  $60,000.  S. 
Taintor.  president;  W.  Boyd,  vice-president;  J.  Steel,  treasurer:  E.  A. 
Stothers,  secretary.  Principal  office,  9  State  street.  New  York  City,  To 
do  a  general  trading  business. 
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TransC.nli.unlal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  February  27,  1920  (New 
York),  $_'O.0<)O.  W.  VV.  Lesselbaum,  F.  Druss,  E.  Eisenstein— all  of  128 
liroadwav.    New    York   City.      To   manufacture   tires. 

United  Tire  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  March  6,  1920  (Delaware),  $10.500,0(X). 
T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
To  manufacture  and  sell  tires. 

Unsinkable  Life  Saving  Suit  Co.,  Inc..  March  10,  1920  (New  Y'ork), 
$5,000.  W.  T.  McCoy,  216  West  138th  street;  C.  Mardenbro,  312  West 
59tb   street:    R.   Washington,  427   West   52nd   street— all  of   New  York   Citv. 


organizer  and  business  man  of  exceptional  ability  that  renders 
his  acquisition  most  fortunate.  It  is  taken  to  mean  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  company. 


To 


libber 


REPUBLIC    RUBBER    CORPORATION'S    NEW 
PRESIDENT. 

17  1'".  Jones,  recently  elected  president  of  The  Republic  Rubber 
^— '•  Corporation  and  the  Republic  .Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
succeeding  Guy  E.  Xorwood,  resigned,  brings  to  the  company 
thirty  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in 
t  h  e  manufacturing 
field. 
For  leu  years  Mr. 
was  identified 
rii)us  responsi- 
apacities  with 
Illinois  Steel 
(o. :  til  e  n  for  a 
twelve-year  period 
with  ihe  Interna- 
national  Harvester 
( 'o.,  which  he  served 
in  all  departments; 
later  with  the  Mor- 
gan Spring  Co.  and 
Xational  Manufac- 
iiiring  Co.;  next 
as  president  of 
Clinton-Wright 
\\  ire  Co.,  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, 
and  more  recently 
as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of 
the  Elyria  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  majority  of  the  directors  of  The  Republic  Rubber  Corp. 
consists  of  iron  and  steel  mannfacturers  in  the  Youngstown  dis- 
trict, which  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Jones. 
He  has,  however,  established  a  reputation  as  a  capable  executive. 


THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CORPORATION. 

THE  Republic  Rubber  Cori>or.\ti<in  had  ils  first  start  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  when  a  rubber  manufacturing  company 
was  organized  at  Y'oungstown,  in  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  largely 
through  the  exertions  of  John  Scott  McClurg,  who  became  the 
manager.  It  was  incorporated  as  the  Mahoning  Rubber  Co. 
on  February  28,  1901,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  been 
found  advisable  to  change  the  name,  and  it  became  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.  on  December  2. 

The  capital  of  $400,000  was  easily  raised  locally  as  Youngstown 
hoped  to  be  able  to  rival  its  neighbor,  Akron,  in  the  rubber 
industry.  The  Wick  family  was  interested  in  the  enterprise, 
and  after  11.  W.  Wick,  the  first  president,  resigned,  his  son- 
in-law,  Warner  Arms,  was  elected  in  his  place  and  held  that 
office  until  his  death  in  1910. 

From  the  start  the  company  manufactured  niliber  goods  of 
all  descriptions,  fire  hose,  balata  belting,  inechanical  goods,  and 
molded  goods.  By  1905  it  had  taken  up  tires,  both  solid  and 
pneumatic.  Other  specialties  of  the  company  were  the  side  wire 
wheel  and  golf  balls.  In  that  year  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$1,000,000.  The  business  continued  to  expand  rapidly,  and  in 
1912  under  Thomas  L.  Robinson,  Mr.  Arms'  successor  as  presi- 
dent, the  capital  was  increased  to  $10,000,000. 

The  spread  of  the  business  made  it  advisable  to  establish  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  when 
the  company  was  reorganized  in  1917,  it  included  the  Republic 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  York  in  New  York  City;  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston;  of  California  at  San  Francisco;  of  Texas  at  Dallas; 
of  Pittsbtirgh,  and  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  at  London, 
England. 

On  October  6,  1917,  the  business  of  the  company  was  taken 
over  by  the  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $11,250,000.  The  plant  at  Youngs- 
town then  covered  45  acres,  with  buildings  containing  15  acres 
of  floor  space,  where  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  were  manufac- 
tured and  3,000  tires  could  be  turned  out  daily.  With  it  was 
then  amalgamated  the  Canton  Blackstonc  Co.,  which  had  been 
the  Knight  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  with  seven  acres 
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of  ground,  four  acres  of  floor  space  and  the  capacity  to  turn 
out  1,000  tires  a  day.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  Ohio 
in  June,  1911,  and  was  amalgamated  with  the  Republic  company 
in  1917;  its  name  was  changed  to  Canton-Blackstone  in  April, 
1919. 

In  May,  1917,  Guy  S.  Norwood  succeeded  Mr.  Robinson  as 
president  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  coming  from  The  B.  F. 
GoodricJi  Co.  to  take  the  position.  The  other  officers  of  the 
corporation  were :  L.  T.  Petersen,  Harvel  J.  Woodward  and  W. 
\V.  Roc,  vice-presidents ;  C.  F.  Garrison.  .<iecrctary.  and  M.  I. 
Arms,  2nd,  treasurer. 

In  February,  1920,  E.  F.  Jones  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Guy  E.  Norwood  who  resigned.  The  names  of  the  other  officers 
recently  elected  will  be  announced  later. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO. 

Sales  for  the  calender  year  1919  were  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  aggregating  $141,- 
343,419,  on  which  the  company  earned  net  profits  amounting  to 
$17,304,813,  after  making  the  usual  charges  for  maintenance,  de- 
preciation, bad  debts  and  other  items,  but  before  making  allow- 
ance for  such  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes  as  may 
be  finally  determined.  In  1918  the  sales  totaled  $123,470,187,  and 
in  1917,  $87,155,072. 

In  consequence  of  this  greatly  increased  business  the  dividend 
on  common  stock  has  been  advanced  from  a  $4  to  $6  per  annum 
basis  beginning  with  the  February,  1920,  dividend.  Sales  have 
been  limited  only  by  the  ability  to  produce,  and  when  the  addi- 
tional manufacturing  facilities  now  under  'construction  are 
brought  into  production  this  year,  the  annual  business  may  exceed. 
$200,000,000. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet,  profit  and  loss,  and  surplus  ac- 
counts for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1919.  are  as  follows: 


reserve,  per  balance  sheet,  December  31, 
1918,  of  $1,447,540.22  applied  as  obso- 
lescence for  years  191S-I919 $19,486,065.22 

Patents  and  trade-marks 1.00 

Goodwill    57,798,000.00     $77,284,066.22 

Investments  and  Advances  to  Other  Companies 3,331,360.93 

Foreign  Associated  Companies,  etc.,  representing  the  net  in- 
vestment at  December  31.  1919 6,054,451.19 

19.066  Shares  of  7  Per  Cent  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  in 

Treasury  at  par   1,906.600.00 

Current  Assets; 

Raw    materials,    partly    manufactured    and 

finished  stock $54,184,974.63 

Trade  accounts  receivable,  after  deducting 
reserve  to  cover  doubtful  accounts,  dis- 
counts and  allowances 23.011,543.22 

Other   accounts   receivable 550,208.24 

Bills    receivable     44,688.24 

United     States     Liberty     Loan      Bonds,     at 

market   prices    2,591,535.32 

Cash  in  banks  and  on  hand 5,491 


■  Oper^ 


85,874,449.72 

1,264,990.25 

Liabilities.  $175,715,918.31 

Capital  Stock: 

600,000    shares    of    common    stock    of    the 

par  value  of  $100  each $60,000,000.00 

450.000  shares  of  7  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock    of    the    par    value 

of     $100.00     each $45,000,000.00 

Deduct— 54,000  shares  of 
preferred       stock       re- 
deemed  and    cancelled, 
including    $900,000    re- 
deemed   during    1919..       5,400,000.00       39,600,000.00     $99,600,000.00 
100,000     shares     of     7     per 
cent  cumulative  preferred 
stock    of    the    par    value 
of   $100.00    each,   author- 
ized and   Unissued $10,000,000.00 

Current  Liabilities: 

Bills  payable — general    $22,068,000.00 

Bills  payable — secured  by 
deposit  of  portion  of 
United  States  Liberty 
Loan  Bonds,  per  contra.       2.000,000.00     $24,068,000.00 

Accounts,   payable    5,864,069.30 

Sundry    accrued     liabilities 1,255,739.23 

31,187,808.53 


Contingencies 
Pensions    


facilities. 


$2,000,000.00 

500,000.00 

1,225,063.73 


>urp]us^  (per  annexed  account),  bore  providing  for  such 
income  and  war  excess  profits  taxes  as  may  be  finally 
determined     

ontingent  Liabilities: 
Bankers  loans  to  employes, 
cured     by     deposit     of 


3.725.063.73 
41.203,046.05 


stock  of  this  company, 
purchased  by  them,  and 
by   the   guarantee   of   the 


956,801.36 


$175,715,918.31 

'(The  common  stock  dividend  of  I   per  cent,  declared   October   15,  1919, 

payable  February   16,  1920,  has  not  been  deducted  from  the  surplus  shown 

Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


et  sales    

Deduct — Manufacturing,  sellii 


1  general  adn 


Add— Miscellane 


$141,343,419.45 
121,579,265.35 


$20,340,214.44 


profit  (before  providing  for  such  Income  and  Ex- 
■ss  Profits  Taxes  as  may  be  finally  determined), 
;rried  to   surplus   account 


Total    $33,894,923.65 


—Net  profit  for  the  year  ended  December  3: 
emium  and  accrued  dividends  received  on 
150,000  shares  of  additional  preferred  stock 


)educt — 7  per  cent  dividend  on  preferred  stock  (Nos. 
to  31   inclusive)    for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1919 $2,247,001 

4    per    cent    dividend    on    common    stock 

(Nos.    16  to   19   inclusive)    paid   during 

1919    

Reduction  of  preferred  stock   purchased, 

from   cost   to   par 

Additional    appropriation    for    pension    fu 
Income  and  war  excess  profits  taxes  paid 

during    the    year,    applicable    to     1918 


2,400,000.00 
77,778.46 


17,304,813.33 

387,000.00 

$51,586,736.98 


10.383.690.93 
$41,203,046.05 


STATEMENT   OF   HOOD   RUBBER   COMPANY. 

Hood  Rubber  Company's  sales  for  the  1919  calendar  year  totalled 
$22,969,664,  compared  with  $22,341,081  in  1918,  $18,573,765  in  1917, 
$11,666,501  in  1916  and  $9,083,693  in  1915.  Of  1919  total  sales, 
$6,593,984  was  from  tires,  compared  with  $4,834,925  in  1918. 

Balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1919,  compares  with  the  two 
previous  years  as  follows : 

.■\SSETS. 


Plant    (real    . 
Merchandise 

Cas""".^  .  !^!' 


other    corporatii 


Notes  payable 
Liberty  Bond 
.Accounts  payab 


1919 

$4,200,000 

7,156,022 

3,111,907 

1,084,348 

410,400 

1,000 

103,404 


$3,000,000 
5,000.000 
4,860,000 


1918 

$4,000,000 

S.Ol  2,862 

1,202,350 

1,022,878 

285,400 

1,000 

521.020 


$15,045,510     $13,748,131 


1917 

$4,000,000 

4,075,021 

4,323,933 

930,680 

184,400 


$3,000,000 

4,000.000 

4,725,000 

505,000 

148,905 

2,666,605 


$3,000,000 

4.000,000 

4,150,000 

285,840 


Total     ..." $16,067,081     $15,045,510     $13,748,131 

The  treasurer's  report  states  that  earnings  for  1919  were  less 
than  the  three  years  previous,  as  prices  of  footwear  were  lower 
and  costs  higher  in  1919  than  in  1918.  Prices  on  footwear  were 
advanced  on  January  1,  1920,  and  this  increased  margin,  together 
with  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  factory  and  the  economy  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.  should  show  satisfactory  earnings 
for  1920.  Xct  quick  assets  have  increased  from  about  $5,400,000 
on  December  31,  1918,  to  about  $6,252,000  on  December  31,  1919. 
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THE  ADVANCE  IN   TIRE  PRICES. 

The  long  anticipated  rise  in  the  price  of  tires  has  gone  into 
•effect.  It  became  inevitable  when  the  shortage  in  the  necessary 
qualities  of  cotton,  and  the  resultant  inability  to  manufacture  in 
sufficient  quantities  the  fabrics  made  from  it,  became  known. 
The  increase  in  tire  prices  would  have  been  made  last  October 
had  it  not  been  for  the  foresight  of  many  companies,  which 
secured  supplies  for  some  months  ahead.  Another  cause  for 
higher  prices  is  the  reduction  in  tire  prices  which  many  large 
companies  made  last  spring  so  that  in  some  cases  the  present 
increase  merely  restores  the  prices  that  prevailed  before  May. 

One  of  the  largest  tire  companies,  by  increasing  the  price  of 
both  fabric  and  cord  casings  17'/2  per  cent,  restores  the  prices  it 
charged  before  May;  its  plain  tread  fabric  tires  are  10  per 
cent  below  the  price  of  fabric  and  cord  casings,  and  5  per  cent 
below  their  rib-tread  cord  casings.  Tubes  have  been  advanced 
IS  per  cent,  motorcycle  casings  and  tubes  20  per  cent,  cord 
pneumatic  truck  tires  and  tubes  20  per  cent,  solid  and  cushion 
tires  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Other  large  companies  have  made  advances  such  as  these: 
fabric  casings.  IS  per  cent ;  cord  casings,  20  per  cent ;  gray  tubes, 
10  per  cent;  red  tubes,  7^2  per  cent;  fabric  and  cord  tires,  1754 
per  cent;  red  and  gray  tubes,  15  per  cent;  plain  tread  fabric 
tires,  25  per  cent;  fabric  non-skid,  VA  per  cent;  plain  fabric, 
25  per  cent;  ribbed  cord,  10  per  cent;  non-skid  cord,  8  per  cent; 
ihes  and  tubes,  15  per  cent. 

Apparently  one-si.xth  of  the  former  price  has  been  added  on 
the  average  to  the  cord  and  fabric  tires  and  from  one-tenth  to 
one-eighth  to  that  for  tubes. 

PERSONAL  MENTION. 

William  S.  Bloomer  has  been  appointed  Chicago  district  man- 
ager of  the  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  W.  Ashcroft,  who  recently  resigned  as  advertising  manager 
oi  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  the  last  four  years,  and  previously  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Mon- 
treal, has  been  appointed  director  of  publicity  of  the  Ames 
Holden  McCready  System  in  the  latter  city. 

A.  C.  Frank,  e.xport  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  returned  to  New  York  City  after  a 
three-months  trip  to  England  and  the  Continent.  He  reports 
that  the  industrial  activity  of  Belgium  is  particularly  noticeable 
and  that  that  country  is  now  rapidly  placing  its  factories  on  a 
quantity  production  basis  and  rehabilitating  the  devastated 
districts. 

Robert  S.  de  Orrell,  formerly  with  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.  and  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East 
Sprague  avenue,  Spokane,  Washington. 

J.  B.  Cothran,  who  was  recently  appointed  manager  for  the 
Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.'s  New  York  district,  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  tire  business.  His  head- 
<3uarters  will  be  1851  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Geary,  who  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Cothran,  has  been 
.advanced  to  the  position  of  general  factory  representative. 

Charles  W.  Wood,  crude  rubber  broker,  149  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  who  was  successfully  operated  on  last  month,  is 
rapidly  convalescing. 

E.  S.  Benson,  formerly  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  New  York  City  office  of  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  and  assumed  his  new 
duties  March  1.     His  headquarters  are  at  1725  Broadway. 

E.  B.  Tozier  has  resigned  as  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  Century  Rubber  Works,  Chicago.  He  is  now  at  1307  Rector 
Building,  Chicago. 

Henry  S.  Kimball  and  W.  H.  Swift  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents  of  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc.,  international 
merchants.  39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


George  H.  Lincks,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  William  H. 
Scheel,  159  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  for  the  past  31  years 
as  chief  of  staff  with  full  charge  of  the  buying  and  selling, 
has  resigned  and  will  conduct  a  general  chemical  business  under 
the  name  of  George  H.  Lincks  at  106  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Robert  Allan,  formerly  manager  of  the  London  &  Brazilian 
Bank  at  Para,  Brazil,  is  now  with  the  American  Mercantile 
Bank  of  Brazil,  Inc.,  at  Para. 

\V.  J.  Flarris  and  G.  E.  James,  of  the  Avon  India  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Melksham,  Wilts,  England,  were  recently  in  the  United 
States  on  the  company's  business. 

F.  O.  Holbrook  of  the  Isleworth  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Isle- 
worth,  Middlesex,  England,  has  been  in  the  United  States  for 
several  weeks  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

D.  MacArthur  is  now  in  the  United  States  on  a  business  trip 
in  the  interest  of  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

J.  Alfred  Corbiey  has  recently  joined  the  sales  force  of  Tyer 
Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Corbiey  was  formerly 
with  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  will  cover  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

AN    INCREASED  PRODUCTION    CONVENTION. 

Seeing  in  increased  production  a  means  of  restoring  normal 
business  and  price  conditions,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  make  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  April  27  to  29,  1920,  an  "Increased 
Production  Convention." 

The  general  subject  of  increased  production  has  been  divided 
up  in  the  program  for  the  convention  into  sub-subjects.  The  first 
to  be  taken  up  will  be  the  government  in  relation  to  production. 
Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  anti-trust  legislation  and 
taxation,  especially  the  subject  of  excess  profits  taxes,  against 
which  there  has  been  general  complaint.  The  second  general 
subject  to  be  taken  up  will  be  land  and  water  transportation  in 
relation  to  production.  International  finance  and  its  relation  to 
world  production  will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  financier  and  the  business  man. 

One  general  session  of  the  convention  will  be  given  over  to 
agriculture  in  relation  to  production  and  another  important  gen- 
eral subject  will  be  the  relation  of  labor  to  production. 

Besides  the  general  sessions  there  will  be  held  group  meetings, 
divided  as  along  the  great  division  of  industry.  In  these  meet- 
ings the  subject  of  increased  production,  as  in  the  general  meet- 
ings, will  be  the  main  topic  discussed. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   WASTE 
MATERIAL   DEALERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  March 
IS  to  17,  1920.  The  Scrap  Rubber  Division  met  on  the  15th  and 
chose  as  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year  Nat  E.  Berzen,  of  the 
New  York  firm  of  the  same  name. 

Aside  from  an  examination  into  the  conditions  the  scrap  rubber 
and  rubber  reclaiming  industry  is  facing,  the  meeting  concerned 
itself  with  drafting  two  resolutions  designed  to  expedite  business. 
The  first  provided  that  interest  be  charged  reclaimers  on  all  over- 
due accounts,  and  it  was  voted  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The  Rubber 
Association  of  America,  as  well  as  to  reclaimers  outside  of  this 
body. 

The  second  resolution  provides  that  the  railroads  be  asked  to 
change  the  carload  rating  on  scrap  rubber  shipments  from  fifth 
to  sixth  class.  In  the  movement  to  bring  this  about  the  secretary 
was  ordered  to  cooperate  with  the  Reclaimers'  Division  of  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
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EASTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  Rubber  Trading  Co.,  9-15  Murray  street,  New  York  City, 
announces  that  after  March  22  it  will  do  business  under  the 
corporate  name  of  Baird  Rubber  &  Trading  Co.  The  officers  are : 
William  T.  Baird,  president  and  treasurer;  Robert  B.  Baird, 
chairman  of  board ;  Collier  W.  and  Robert  D.  Baird,  vice-presi- 
dents; William  T.  Baird,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  has  opened  a  new 
office  at  1402  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  charge 
of  E.  R.  Morse,  manager,  and  one  at  302  Harrison  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  M.  H.  Rodd,  manager. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  purchased  the 
building  at  20  West  60th  street.  New  York  City,  and  is  remodel- 
ing it  for  a  show-room  and  executive  offices  which  it  will 
occupy  after  May  1. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  will  remove  on 
April  1  from  100  William  street  to  more  commodious  quarters  at 
709-717  Sixth  avenue,  corner  of  41st  street,  New  York  City. 
Mail  should  be  addressed  to  postoffice  box  No.  119,  Times  Square 
Station. 

Mac  Arthur  &  White,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  brokers,  with  offices 
at  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  and  Guth-Otis  Building,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  is  a  recently  organized  concern,  although  the  members 
are  well  known  crude  rubber  men.  William  MacArthur,  who  was 
recently  associated  with  Hardy  &  MacArthur,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  New  York  office,  assisted  by  C.  J.  Lockhorn.  A.  R.  White, 
who  was  formerly  with  J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Akron  office,  and  be  assisted  by  Stuart  Brown. 

Hummel  &  Robinson,  New  York  City,  exporters,  importers,  and 
manufacturers  of  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  have  appointed 
W.  R.  Sturges  their  representative  and  agent  in  southern  terri- 
tory for  the  sale  of  dry  colors  and  chemicals.  Mr.  Sturges  has 
been  with  Reichard-Coulston,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  Bargain  Tire  Co.,  incorporated  in  New  York  in  1917,  to 
repair  tires,  etc.,  at  200  West  111th  street,  has  been  dissolved 
under  the  laws  of  that  state. 

The  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  lead  pencils  is  the  Eagle 
Pencil  Co.  of  New  York  City.  The  products  of  the  company 
include  every  variety  of  pencil  known  to  the  trade,  as  well  as 
rubber  erasers,  fountain  pens,  penholders  and  a  multiplicity  of 
styles  of  steel  pens  for  every  requirement.  In  ordinary  pencils 
alone  the  daily  output  amounts  to  ten  gross,  practically  1,500  each 
minute.  The  Blaisdell  paper  pencil  company  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  Eagle  company  and  this  line  added  to  the  output. 
One  of  the  many  departments  of  the  Eagle  plant  is  that  de- 
voted to  making  rubber  erasers  in  various  forms  and  colors. 

The  Henderson  Tire  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  has  opened  offices  at 
17  West  42nd  street,  New  York  City,  in  addition  to  its  new 
factory  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  officers  are  C.  Bernard 
SchmoUe,  president;  W.  H.  Queripel,  vice-president  and  treas- 
urer; C.  O.  Henderson,  of  the  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
vice-president,  and  P.  A.  Zizelman,  secretary.  They  will  con- 
struct the  Henderson  millimeter  tire,  with  special  reference 
to  the  foreign  market. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  the 
Firestone  film,  "Careless  America,"  was  recently  shown  to  more 
llian  5,000  school  children  at  the  Capitol  Theatre,  New  York 
City,  as  the  opening  wedge  in  a  nation-wide  "Safety  First" 
campaign. 

The  film  was  made  by  the  Universal  Film  Co.  for  Harvey  S. 
Firestone,  who  is  seeking  to  impress  upon  Youthful  America 
the   dangers  of  careless   pedestrianism,  and   upon   automobilists, 


the  evils  of  reckless  driving.  It  depicted  distressing  accidents^ 
and  gave  the  A.  B.  C.'s  (Always  Be  Careful)  of  "Safety  First." 

Laidlaw,  Kelley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  14  Piatt  street.  New  York  City, 
importer,  exporter,  and  manufacturers'  agent,  has  acquired  a- 
21-year  leasehold  on  the  seven-story  and  basement  building  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Thompson  and  Grand  streets,  and  will 
consolidate  there  its  various  departments  now  located  in  several 
downtown  buildings. 

The  Century  Rubber  Stamp  Works,  Inc.,  551  Pear)  street. 
New  York  City,  has  been  formed  from  the  partnership  started 
eight  years  ago  by  a  number  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  rubber 
stamp  business  from  18  to  30  years.     Harry  Heine  is  president- 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  21  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  has  elected  the  following  directors:  Orlando  F. 
Wcher,  H.  H.  S.  Handy,  W.  N.  Mcllravy,  Dr.  W.  G.  Beckers, 
L.  C.  Jones,  C.  S.  Lutkins,  Henry  Wigglesworth,  W.  J.  Matheson, 
T.  M.  Rianhard,  Dr.  R.  C.  Taggesell,  and  F.  M.  Peters.  The 
number  of  directors  has  been  reduced  to  twelve.  The  directors, 
in  turn,  have  appointed  the  following  officers :  president,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  and  chairman  of  executive  committee,  O.  F. 
Weber;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  W.  G.  Beckers,  J.  W.  Newlean; 
acting  treasurer,  William  H.  West ;  secretary,  H.  F.  Atherton  ;• 
assistant  treasurers,  H.  S.  Trott,  T.  S.  Baines;  assistant  secre- 
tary, R.  V.  Mahon.  | 

The  Katzenbach  &  Bullock  Co.,  Inc.,  100  William  street,  New- 
York  City,  has  bought  the  six-story  and  basement  building  at 
440  Washington  street,  into  which  the  company  plans  to  move 
about  April  1.  The  first  and  second  floors  will  be  used  for  offices; 
the  balance  for  storage,  laboratory,  testing  rooms,  etc. 

The  Rubber  Industries  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City 
held  its  first  annual  entertainment  and  reception  at  the  Central 
Opera  House,  67th  street  and  Lexington  avenue.  New  York 
City,  March  23,  which  included  a  vaudeville  performance  and 
a  ball.  More  than  fifteen  rubber  companies  were  represented 
in  the  large  attendance. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberion,  Ohio,  has  appointed  H. 
P.  Harding  eastern  district  manager. 

The  Rubber  Engineering  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  appointed  Wl 
S.  Innes  its  representative,  with  offices  at  72  Trinity  Place,  New 
York  City. 

Tlie  Sydeman  Rubber  Co.  has  moved  from  225  Fourth  avenue 
to  222  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

The  Eckrode  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has  ap- 
pointed Harold  L.  Pettingell  its  eastern  and  southern  district- 
manager.  He  was  formerly  with  the  .Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New- 
York  City,  as  assistant  manager  for  two  years,  and  previou*- 
to  that  was  special  representative  of  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 
for  four  years. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  will  build 
in  that  city  a  six-story  addition  to  its  plant,  54  by  219  feet,  to 
cost  approximately  $400,000. 

The  plant  of  the  former  Kavanaugh  Knitting  Co.,  Waterford, 
New  York,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Beaver  Mills,  North  .Adams, 
Massachusetts.  The  latter  manufacture  yarn  and  tire  fabric  and 
the  new  mill  is  being  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  tire  yarns 
and  will  produce  fabric  the  latter  half  of  this  year. 

The  Achilles  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York, 
has  added  another  floor  to  its  former  three-story  factory,  en- 
larged the  vulcanizer  room,  erected  a  new  one-story  warehouse, 
40  by  80  feet,  and  built  a  new  structure,  60  by  100  feet,  for  the 
storing  of  rubber,  washing  and  drying  rubber,  cement  mixing, 
and  spreading.  A  larger  building  for  the  manufacture  of  tires 
and  tubes  is  to  be  built  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  to  cost 
$600,000.     The  present  factory  will  then  be  used  for  the  manu- 
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facture  of  rubber  footwear.     Harry  J.  Smith  is  president  and  A, 
W.   Caney  vice-president. 

"The  Lehigh  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Vulcweld  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  J.  A. 
Maney  is  secretary. 

The  London  Rubber  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  elected 
the  following  officers :  A.  L.  London,  president ;  C.  M.  London, 
vice-president;  H.  London,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Union  Rubber  and  .Asbestos  Co.,  Warren,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to  manu- 
facture, buy,  and  sell  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  asbestos  ma- 
terials. Donald  W.  Mackie  is  president;  J.  M.  Shear,  vice- 
president;  Harry  M.  Prill,  treasurer;  and  Charles  H.  Swoger, 
secretary ;  directors— R.  A.  Mackie,  J.  E.  Golden,  Thomas  Flynn, 
and  E.  G.  Cottingham.  The  personnel  includes  men  familiar 
with  the  rubber  needs  of  the  oil  field  industry. 

The  Corona  Cord  Tire  Co.,  East  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  has  re- 
moved the  machinery  in  the  buildings  which  it  purchased  in 
September  last  on  the  20-acre  property  near  Butler,  and  has 
progressed  with  the  installations  of  its  own  machinery  to  the 
point  where  it  hopes  to  begin  production  of  tubes  in  February 
and  of  cord  tires  in  March,  to  which  line  it  will  confine  its 
business.  The  officers  are:  Thomas  Phillips,  Jr.,  president; 
H.  B.  Callahan,  vice-president;  C.  H.  Miller,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  directors  include,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  T.  V.  Ritts, 
Elias  Ritts,  B.  D.  Phillips,  and  A.  C.  Fisher. 

The  New  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  is 
greatly  increasing  its  facihties  for  the  manufacture  of  fabric 
and  cord  tires  and  inner  tubes.  Many  changes  are  being  made 
at  the  company's  plant  at  Mahoningtown  and  modern  equipment 
is  being  installed.  A  new  executive  office  is  under  construction 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  this  spring.  Over  1,200  tires 
per  day  are  being  manufactured  at  present. 

The  officers  are  F.  A.  Krusemark,  president;  H.  G.  Carpenter, 
vice-president ;  L.  G.  Funkhouser,  general  manager,  and  F.  T. 
Hutson,   secretary-treasurer. 

The  Kelley  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  962  Chapel  street.  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  is  excavating  for  its  plant  to  be  built  at 
West  Haven,  on  the  line  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad.  It  is  expected  that  the  office  building  will  be  com- 
pleted in  .\pril.  All  machinery  and  equipment  for  building  500 
"Kelley  King  of  Kord"  tires  and  1,000  tubes  daily  has  been  pur- 
chased and  orders  are  being  taken  for  delivery  on  July  1. 

The  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  is 
building  an  addition  to  its  plant,  158  by  83  feet,  six  stories  high, 
which  it  expects  to  occupy  within  a  month.  The  construction  is 
brick  with  steel  frame. 

The  McClaren  Rubber  Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has 
appointed  the  McClaren  Rubber  Tire  Co.,  327  West  57th  street. 
New  York  City,  its  distributer. 

The  Diainond  Holfast  Rubber  Co.,  33  .Auburn  avenue,  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  will  build  a  rubber  plant  to  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000  and  will  increase  its  capital  to  $2,500,000.  H.  Diamond 
is  president. 

The  Virginian  Rubber  Co.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  is 
building  and  has  about  half  completed  its  two-story  brick  and 
concrete  factory  building,  100  by  260  feet,  and  a  power  house 
SO  by  40  feet,  has  been  almost  finished.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  $275,000,  and  the  company  will  manufacture  both  cord  and 
fabric  tires.  Operation  about  June  1  is  expected.  The  officers 
s^=:  A.  A.  Lilly,  president;  Houston  G.  Young,  vice-president; 
W.  D.  Guyer,  secretary  and  treasurer;  E.  P.  Stroman,  general 
manager  and  T.  A.  Conger,  general  superintendent,  formerly 
with  the  Henderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


The  Kentucky  Tire  &  Rubber  Association,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, newly  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  "Blue 
Grass  Kord"  tires,  has  temporary  executive  offices  at  502-503 
Realty  Building.  The  construction  of  the  first  unit  of  its  factory 
will  be  started  at  an  early  date.  This  will  be  60  by  400  feet,  part 
two  stories  high,  and  will  be  located  on  the  K.  &  I.  railroad. 

The  officers  of  tlTe  new  company  are:  H.  P.  Didriksen,  presi- 
dent ;  W.  R.  White,  executive  vice-president ;  J.  E.  Peterson,  sec- 
retary; directors,  II.  J.  Huff,  Perry  Frantz,  O.  R.  Peterman,  A. 
D.  Hile,  and  J.  W.  Cambron. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

e.v  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TRENTON  NOTES. 

THE  RECENT  FRESHET  in  the  Streams  of  this  section  caused  a  ser- 
ious loss  to  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  situated  on 
the  Assunpink  creek  and  necessitated  closing  the  plant  for  more 
than  a  week.  The  boiler  rooms  and  lower  floors  of  the  works  were 
flooded  and  generators,  motors,  etc.,  were  badly  damaged  by 
water.  When  the  plant  was  finally  put  into  shape  for  operation 
a  second  freshet  caused  further  damage  and  the  works  closed 
again.  The  loss  from  the  two  freshets  will  total  many  thousand 
dollars.  Apart  from  stock  and  machinery  damage  the  company 
has  lost  heavily  in  curtailed  production.  The  tire  department  on 
the  lower  floor  is  where  the  water  did  the  most  damage.  The 
Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  was  also  flooded,  causing  the  works 
to  close  down  at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars.  The  Cres- 
cent Belting  &  Packing  Co.  also  suff'ered  a  considerable  loss. 
The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  was  closed  down 
for  a  day  because  the  employes  were  unable  to  reach  their  work, 
due  to  the  blizzard  stopping  the  trolley  lines. 

Mayor  Frederick  W.  Donnelly  plans  to  prevent  the  future 
flooding  of  the  rubber  plants  along  the  shores  of  the  Assunpink 
Creek  by  the  building  of  a  long  retaining  wall.  A  conference 
was  held  between  the  mayor  and  representatives  of  the  Puritan 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.  and 
the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.  The  proposed  wall  will  contain 
17,000  feet  of  material  and  will  cost  about  $150,000.  The  expense 
will  be  borne  equally  between  the  rubber  manufacturers  and  the 
city  of  Trenton.  C.  Edward  Murray,  Jr.,  second  vice-president 
of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Everything  in  the  rubber  line  from  tires  to  small  hose  has 
been  advanced  in  price  by  Trenton  manufacturers  during  the 
past  month  and  prices  will  remain  up  for  some  time.  There 
had  been  a  general  advance  along  all  lines.  The  increased 
rates  are  due  chiefly  to  the  higher  cost  of  cotton  fabric,  which 
has  trebled  in  price  during  the  past  year.  Compounding  in- 
gredients have  also  advanced  materially.  While  -there  had  been 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  during  the  year,  the  advanced 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  are  principally  due  to  the  cost 
of  raw  materials. 

The  plant  of  the  Nearpara  Rubber  Co.,  East  Trenton,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  March  17,  causing  a  loss  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  Herman  Rosenthal,  the  proprietor,  announces  that  he 
will  build  a  new  plant.  Considerable  stock  was  burned.  The 
building  was  of  frame  construction,  125  by  60  feet  in  size. 

The  winter  home  of  George  R.  Cook,  situated  at  .Camden, 
South  Carolina,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  including  all 
the  household  goods.  The  cause  of  the  blaze  is  unknown  and 
the  loss  is  very  heavy.  Mr.  Cook  is  president  of  the  Acme  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Hamilton  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  both  of  Trenton. 

W.  O.  Rutherford,  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was  entertained  recently  at  dinner  at  the 
Trenton   Club   by   John   S.   Broughton,   president   of   the   United 
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&  Globe  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton.  A  number  of  Trenton  rubber 
manufacturers  were  present.  Following  the  report  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford visited  several  of  the  Trenton  rubber  plants  and  the  points 
of  historic  interest  in  old  Trenton. 

John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Acme 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  annual  reorganization 
meeting.  Mr.  Lambert  was  first  vice-president  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  also  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  bureau.  He  has 
for  many  years  been  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce.     His  term  of  office  is  for  three 

John  S.  Brouglitoii,  president  of  the  United  &  Globe  Rubber 
Co.,  has  offered  three  prizes  of  $S  each  for  the  highest  averages 
in  the  work  in  the  mechanical  drawing  classes  at  the  Trenton 
School   of   Industrial   Art. 

General  C.  Edward  Murray,  of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire 
Corp.,  and  W.  J.  B.  Stokes,  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  have 
been  appointed  members  of  the  committee  to  raise  $35,000  for  the 
Trenton  Welfare  Association. 

The  Whitehead  Bros.  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  has  elected  Sam- 
uel Cadwallader  secretary  and  manager,  succeeding  the  late 
Alfred  Whitehead.  Charles  W.  Appleget  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager  for  the  same  company. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW   JERSEY    NOTES. 

James  Dcshler  Wilmot,  for  the  past  three  years  superinten- 
dent of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  New  Brunswick, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  production  manager  of  the 
Goodycar's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co.,  Naugatuck, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Wilmot  was  succeeded  in  New  Brunswick  by 
Seymour  Hadaway,  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  service  department  of  the  company's  plants  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Wilmot  has  several  times  been  pro- 
moted by  the  company,  and  has  planned  and  carried  forward 
many  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers.  The  various 
clubs  and  recreational  facilities  at  the  New  Brunswick  plant  were 
all  planned  by  him  and  he  has  looked  out  for  the  welfare  of  the 
employes  at  all  times.  He  planned  and  equipped  the  hospital 
where  injured  employes  are  treated  and  also  inaugurated  the 
citizenship  school  for  foreign  workers,  and  the  athletic  teams. 

The  Michclin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  is  planning 
shortly  to  erect  fifty  new  frame  cottages  at  Milltown  for  the 
use  of  the  company's  workmen.  The  houses  will  contain  five 
rooms  and  bath,  and  will  be  erected  on  land  owned  by  the  com- 
pany.   More  houses  will  be  erected  later. 

The  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Ehzabeth,  New  Jersey, 
which  has  executive  offices  at  9  East  40th  street,  New  York 
City,  is  to  build  a  new  power  plant,  75  by  84  feet,  on  a  solid 
concrete  and  steel  mattress.  The  first  floor  of  the  company's 
main  building,  which  is  about  ISO  feet  from  the  power  house, 
will  be  used  for  mill  and  calender  room,  while  the  second  floor 
will  be  devoted  to  lire  building  and  finishing,  and  the  third 
floor  will  be  used  as  a  tire  repairing  room.  The  company  is 
utilizing  the  former  plant  of  the  Hardman  Rubber  Corp.  at 
New  Brunswick,  which  it  purchased  some  time  ago,  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  tubes. 

Smith  &  Serrell,  manufacturers  of  machinery  couplings,  have 
removed  from  the  West  street  building,  New  York  City,  to  44 
Central  avenue,  Newark.  New  Jersey. 

The  Driver-Harris  Co.,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  has  increased 
its  capitalization  to  $3.fXX),000,  divided  c(|ually  between  common 
and  preferred  stock.  The  company  is  building  a  three-story 
addition  to  its  plant,  52  by  100  feet,  and  is  planning  to  add  to 
this  a  100-foot  extension  of  equal  height.  The  upper  floor  will 
be  used  as  the  general  office,  the  second  floor  for  spooling  and 


testuig   room,   and   the   ground   floor    fur   shipping   and   cleaning 
departments. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspotidciit. 
pvuRiNG  the  recent  traffic  tie-up  in  New  England,  due  to  the 
*-^  series  of  blizzards  which  twice  put  the  railroads  more  or 
li?ss  completely  out  of  commission  for  several  days,  rubber  plants 
were  seriously  aftected.  For  a  lime  snow  shoveling  was  the 
principal  business  of  many  a  rubber  mill  operative  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  sidings  clear.  .A.nd  when  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sent  out  a  call  for  men  to  assist  the  railroads  to  clear 
their  lines,  rubber  men  were  among  those  who  responded. 
Trucks  were  found  inadequate  for  local  deliveries,  and  several 
companies,  including  the  Monatiquat  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South 
Braintree,  resorted  to  horses  and  pungs. 

On  account  of  the  embargoes  on  freight  and  express,  the  Bos- 
ton Rubber  Shoe  Co.  and  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  sup- 
plied their  customers  by  parcel  post  shipments.  It  became  al- 
most a  common  sight  to  see  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  Maiden 
post-office  blocked  with  several  hundred  cases  of  rubber  foot- 
wear awaiting  shipment.  Several  companies  in  the  Boston  dis- 
trict were  perilously  near  a  shut-down  due  to  lack  of  coal,  and 
Ihe  Panther  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stoughton,  was  actually 
closed  for  a  few  days.  The  Avon  Sale  Co.,  of  Avon,  tided  itself 
over  the  period  of  fuel  shortage  by  burning  wood.  The  Revere 
Rubber  Co.,  Chelsea,  is  installing  an  oil-burning  system  which 
it  is  believed  has  many  advantages  and  will  reduce  the  uncer- 
laintA'  of  fuel  supply  to  a  minimum. 

The  eighteenth  annual  Boston  Automobile  Show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  .Automobile  Dealers'  Association,  Inc., 
was  held  from  March  13  to  20  inclusive,  and  was  in  every  respect 
the  greatest  ever  held  in  this  city.  Mechanics  Building  proved  in- 
adequate and  many  of  the  exhibits  were  housed  in  the  South 
-Armory  nearby  in  Irvington  street  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  D. 
Club.  While  it  was  essentially  a  show  of  motor  vehicles,  the 
exhibits  of  accessories  were  many  and  varied.  Tires  were  never 
more  in  evidence,  but  for  the  most  part  displayed  by  local  agents 
and  distributers  rather  than  the  manufacturers.  Giant  cord  tires 
for  trucks  were  a  conspicuous  feature. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade  were  the 
following :  .A.rrow  Grip  Manufacturing  Co.,  non-skid  devices ; 
Bascon's  Inc.,  Victor  tires;  Bigelow  &  Dowse  Co.,  Franklin  tubes; 
Budd  Wheel  Corp.,  Michclin  steel  disk  wheel ;  Central  Automo- 
bile Tire  Co.,  tires  and  tubes;  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  top  material; 
.A.  L.  Cherrj-,  Inc.,  Gordon  tires  and  tubes;  Cobb  Electric  Ap- 
pliance Co.,  tube  vulcanizers ;  Columbia  Tire  &  Top  Co. ;  Eastern 
Rubber  Co.,  Magic  Rubber  ilend ;  Green  &  Swett  Co.,  Amazon 
and  Miller  lircs ;  Grow  Tree  Co.,  Grow  tires ;  Holland  System, 
Inc.,  Trading  Corporation.  Overman  tires;  Lambert  Trublpruf 
Tire  Co.,  Lambert  Trublpruf  tires ;  New  England  Savold  Tire 
Co.,  rebuilt  tires;  Northwestern  Chemical  Co.,  cements,  tire  and 
rim  paints ;  Perrine  Co.,  Braender  tires  and  tubes :  Record  Tire 
Sales  Co.,  rebuilt  tires;  E.  P.  Sanderson  Co.,  Viking  tires  and 
tubes ;  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Sewell  cushion  wheel ;  Story 
Rubber  Corporation,  Bonner  tubes;  Times  Square  -■Xuto  Co., 
Buckskin,  McLean,  Timesco  and  Triumph  tires  and  Timesco  and 
Triumph  tubes;  Wetmore-Savage  Co.,  .Auburn  tires;  Austin  J. 
Wright,  Coffield  tire  protector. 

The  Owen  Tire  Co.,  177  Portland  street,  Boston,  has  secured 
Ihe  exclusive  New  England  agency  for  the  McCIaren  J.  &  D.  tires 
manufacUired  by  the  McCIaren  Rubber  Co.,  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  and  is  seeking  local  dealers  throughout  the  territory. 

Two  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Boston  automobile  show 
the  Michclin  Tire  Co.  began  holding  its  convention  of  New 
England  salesmen  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel.  .At  these  daily 
conferences  several  officials  from  the  home  office  were  present, 
including   J,   A.   Hincs,   assistant   sales   manager;   J.   J.   Rooney, 
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credit  manager,  R.  B.  Bramwell,  advertising  manager,  and  W.  L. 
Hogarty,  Boston  branch  manager. 

The  Franklin  Rubber  Co.,  134  Federal  street,  Boston,  recently 
declared  a  regular  annual  dividend  out  of  the  earnings  of  1919. 
At  that  time  the  corporation  voted  a  dividend  of  like  amount 
to  be  given  to  the  employes  April  1,  based  on  their  salaries  for 
1919.  This  new  departure  met  with  a  gratifying  response  by  the 
employes. 

A  new  rest  room  for  the  girls  in  the  Boston  office  of  Ever- 
lastick,  Inc.,  52  Chauncy  street,  has  recently  been  opened.  It 
is  attractively  furnished  and  has  electric  stoves  for  warming 
food  brought  for  luncheon. 

At  last  automobile  tires  are  among  the  articles  being  sold  on 
the  deferred  payment  plan.  Farley  &  MacNeill,  107  Federal 
street,  Boston,  are  offering  Cleveland-Standard  fabric  and  Tiger- 
Foot  cord  tires  for  a  first  payment  down  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
list  price  and  the  balance  in  easy  monthly  installments  covering 
a  period  of  four  to  six  months.  These  tires  are  made  by  the 
Standard  Tire  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  and  carry  guarantees  of 
6,000  and   10,000  miles,  respectively. 

The  Greene  &  Daniels  Co.,  Boston  and  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  which  w-as  incorporated  under  Massachusetts  laws  Oc- 
tober 8,  1919,  by  articles  of  amendment  filed  December  1,  1919, 
changed  its  name  to  The  Ninigret  Mills.  The  authorized  capital 
stock  is  $1,050,000,  and  the  company  has  mills  at  Pawtucket  and 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  H.  T.  Dunn  is  president  and  H.  G. 
Fisk,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  is  treasurer  and  clerk.  The 
principal  office  is  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  the  company  hav- 
ing incorporated  in  that  state  under  the  name  of  The  Ninigret 
Mills  Co.,  November  20,  1918.  The  company  manufactures  all 
kinds  of  textiles  and  yarns,  including  tire  fabrics.  Further  in- 
formation about  the  development  of  this  organization  appeared 
in  our  issue  of  February  1,  1920. 

James  E.  Odell,  crude  rubber  broker,  200  Devonshire  street, 
Boston,  who  has  undergone  a  series  of  hospital  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months,  is  on  his  feet  again,  and  after  two 
months  in  the  South  hopes  to  resume  his  former  activities.  Mean- 
while, the  business  is  being  ably  conducted  by  his  son,  James  E. 
Odell,  Jr. 

Coincidentally  with  the  celebration  of  its  eleventh  anniversary, 
the  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  of  South  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, announces  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  James 
H.  Stedman,  president  and  treasurer;  Merton  A.  Turner,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  and  Benjamin  Ayer,  general  factory 
manager. 

Mr.  Stedman  is  well  known  to  the  trade  as  the  founder  of  this 
company  and  for  his  former  prominence  in  the  scrap  rubber 
industry.  He  is  still  a  young  man  despite  many  years  of  busi- 
ness activity. 

Mr.  Turner  joined  the  company  as  a  salesman  at  its  inception 
and  his  success  is  evidenced  by  his  election  to  the  new  office  and 
the  board  of  directors.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  figures  of 
the  reclaimed  rubber  industry. 

Mr.  Ayer  joined  the  organization  in  1910  after  his  graduation 
from  Dartmouth  College,  and  advanced  through  the  successive 
stages  of  foreman,  production  superintendent  and  factory  super- 
intendent to  his  present  office.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  labor  and 
production  conditions,  and  is  the  originator  of  methods  which 
have  signally  increased  the  value  of  the  company's  recent  suc- 
cesses. 

The  various  teams  of  the  Fisk  Athletic  Association  of  The 
Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  have  always 
held  high  places  in  the  rubber  mill  athletic  activities  of  the 
country.  And  now  comes  the  good  word  that  the  Red  Tops  on 
March  12  and  13  won  the  industrial  championship  of  the  United 
States  in  the  American  Industria'^  Athletic  Association  basket- 
ball tournament  at  Akron,  Ohio 


To  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  "Big  Nine"  tennis 
shoes,  which  has  exceeded  the  production  facilities  of  the  Mai- 
den factory,  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  has  opened  a  stitch- 
ing department  at  Concord. 

L.  J.  Waldron,  who  has  been  selling  Vacuum  Cup  tires  in  this- 
territory  for  five  years,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
New  England  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  683  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  Akron  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  24  Columbus  avenue,  Boston, 
is  perfecting  plans  for  opening  a  chain  of  branch  stores  in  lead- 
ing New  England  cities. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  158  Brookline  avenue,  Boston,  has- 
secured  a  fleet  of  Maxwell  cars  for  the  use  of  its  several  sales- 
men who  call  on  New  England  trade.  E.  D.  Winans,  general 
manager,  claims  that  a  salesman's  efficiency  is  increased  from 
25  to  60  per  cent  by  the  use  of  an  automobile. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  of  rubber  goods  of  all  description  ia 
Rhode  Island  are  still  struggling  to  overcome  the  setbacks 
experienced  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  through  weather 
conditions.  Ever  since  before  Christmas  the  railroads  and  high- 
ways have  been  hampered  by  the  worst  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice  that  has  been  known  in  this  vicinity  since  1857.  Train 
and  trolley  service  was  badly  crippled,  all  freight  traffic  sus- 
pended and  all  movements  of  coal  crippled.  In  consequence 
practically  every  plant  in  the  state  was  idle  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods. 

Business  activities  continue  brisk  and  with  good  orders  on 
their  books  all  of  the  concerns  are  preparing  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  volume  that  will  exceed  anything  ever  experienced. 
With  the  advent  of  settled  weather,  alterations,  expansions  and 
improvements  are  being  generally  rumored.  Not  only  are  the 
regular  rubber  plants  active  but  also  numerous  textile  plants 
that  are  manufacturing  tire  fabrics.  A  number  of  additional 
textile  concerns  are  preparing  to  equip  their  plants,  or  a  portion 
thereof,  for  tire  fabric  production  which  is  expected  to  become 
a  very  substantial  branch  of  both  the  rubber  and  the  textile 
industries  of  the  future. 

The  plant  of  the  Ninigret  Mills  Co.,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
owned  by  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  wherein  is  manufactured  cord 
tire  fabric,  is  running  23  hours  daily  and  has  been  for  several 
weeks  past.  The  company  has  secured  a  new  site  and  work 
is  to  commence  cm  a  new  mill  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
settled.  The  officers  of  the  concern  have  already  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  offices  of  the  Westerly  Textile  Co.,  on  Main 
street,  to  the  new  plant  of  the  Ninigret  Co.,  on  Canal  street,  where 
convenient  and  attractive  quarters  have  been  established. 

The  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, that  have  been  in  process  during  the  winter  are  now 
practically  completed  and  are  being  occupied  by  the  concern, 
greatly  increasing  its  capacity  and  facilities.  The  new  buildings 
cost  upwards  of  $200,000  and  consist  of  two  three-story  concrete 
structures,  one  150  by  SO  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  the  other,  120  by  100  feet,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
latter  also  contains  an  employes'  restaurant  and  recreation 
rooms  such  as  have  come  to  be  regarded  so  favorably  as 
essentials  of  contented  economic  community  life.  The  combined 
floor  space  of  both  buildings  amounts  to  60,000  square  feet  and 
the  latest  types  of  machinery  and  laboratory  apparatus  are  now 
being  installed. 

The  new  tire  factory  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  in 
Providence,  is  to  be  called  the  "Colt  Plant,"  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  that 
corporation.    The   factory   is  one  of  two  units   operated  as   the 
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Revere  Rubber  Co.,  and  has  heretofore  been  known  as  Revere 
Plant  No.  2.  It  is  planned  that  all  of  the  truck  tires,  both  solid 
and  pneumatic,  made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  be  manu- 
factured at  this  plant,  and  to  that  end  considerable  new  machinery 
and   equipment   are  being  installed. 

During  the  recent  freight  embargo  and  bad  condition  of  the 
roads  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  found  the  equip- 
ment of  its  batteries  of  boilers  for  oil  burning  especially  effi- 
cacious. At  present  five  boilers  at  the  company's  plant  are  "fired" 
by  fuel  oil  and  eleven  by  coal.  But  the  company  has  arranged 
so  that  the  latter  will  be  equipped  for  oil  burning  in  the  near 
future. 

The  management  of  the  Xational  Co.  continues  to  give  much 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  welfare  and  social  interests 
of  the  employes  and  already  plans  are  under  way  for  numerous 
athletic  and  out-door  activities  for  recreation  during  the  coming 
season.  Recently  a  band  was  organized  among  the  employes 
and  this  has  been  furnished  with  proper  instruments  and  a 
competent  band  director  engaged.  William  Ferrara  has  been 
elected  bandmaster. 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  one-story  brick  addition,  20  by  64 
feet,  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Wringer  Co.,  on  Social  street, 
Woonsocket.    It  will  cost  about  $5,000. 

The  Weybosset  Vulcanizing  Shop,  362  Weybosset  street.  Prov- 
idence, is  being  conducted  by  Wilfred  Ginsell,  according  to  his 
statement   filed  at  the  city  clerk's  office. 

Work  is  nearly  completed  on  a  two-story  brick  addition,  38 
by  30  feet,  to  an  office  building  on  Fairmount  street,  Woon- 
socket, for  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  to  cost  about  $10,000. 

The  management  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  announced  that 
with  the  beginning  of  March  a  pay  advance  in  the  form  of  a  bonus 
of  10  per  cent  for  all  employes  who  by  promptness  and  attendance 
show  interest  in  their  work.  This  is  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  and  represents  the  third  general  increase  that  has 
been  made  by  this  company  during  the  past  eight  months. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

AKEON  NOTES. 

F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  maintains  a  body  of  trained 
to  guide  visitors,  and  particularly  those  interested 
and  manufacture  of  tires  and  rubber  goods,  through 


Goodrich  Factory  Guides. 

its  factories,  and  to  explain  to  them  methods  and  processes  in 
rubber  manufacture.  This  service,  which  was  suspended  in  part 
during  the  war,  is  in  full  force  again. 

The  factories  have  been  inspected  by  visitors  and  associations 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  the  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 


The  Goodrich  post  of  the  American  Legion  has  been  officially 
named  L.  H.  Kneil  Post  No.  255,  in  memory  of  Corporal  L.  H. 
Kneil,  55  Company,  Fifth  Marines.  Second  Division,  who  was 
wounded  in  action  on  the  Meuse  November  11,  1918,  and  died 
the  following  day.  He  was  a  member  of  department  No.  16  of 
the  Goodrich  organization. 

At  intervals  of  one  month  during  the  fall  and  winter  season 
rubber  workers  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .^kron,  assemble  in 
their  recreation  hall  to  witness  lively  boxing  exhibitions  by  fellow 
employes.  The  accompanying  picture  was  snapped  at  a  recent 
"smoker,"  which  was  attended  by  nearly  2,000  people.  A  special 
clubhouse  and  training  quarters  are  provided  for  the  pugilistic 
students.  Simms,  the  boxing  instructor,  has  developed  dozens 
of  fast  amateur  fighters  who  had  never  before  donned  padded 
gloves. 


Goodrich  Recreation  Hall  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  plant 
and  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  gymnasium  apparatus,  shower 
baths,  lockers  and  the  like.  During  noon  hours  an  orchestra 
plays  while  employes  dance.  Moving-picture  shows,  lectures  and 
social  afifairs  are  held  at  Recreation  Hall. 

BABCOX  JOINS  AKKON  ADVERTISING  AGENCY. 

Edward  S.  Babcox,  who  was  sales  manager  of  the  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  that  position  to  ac- 
cept the  vice-presidency  and  a  directorship  in  The  Akron  Adver- 
tising Agency   Co.,  Akron,   Ohio. 

For  two  terms  Mr.  Babcox 
served  as  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  National  .Advertis- 
ei;s  and  he  also  was  president  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Mr.  Babcox's  advertising  ex- 
perience dales  back  more  than 
twelve  years  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advertising  department 
of  Yawman  &  Erbe,  Rochester, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  of- 
fice supplies.  From  Yawman  & 
Erbe  he  went  to  the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  as  assistant  advertising 
manager.  A  year  or  so  later, 
Yawman  &  Erbe  called  him  back 
to  Rochester  as  advertising  man- 
ager, and  he  remained  there  until  1913.  when  he  took  over 
the  advertising  managership  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  He  served  in  this  capacity  six  years,  after  which  he 
accepted   the  sales  managership  of  the   Rubber  Products-  Co. 

C.  P.  Firestone  has  been  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Firestone  .American  Legion  Post,  .^kron. 


Edward 
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The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  authorized  an  increase  in 
capitalization  from  $1,200,000  to  $4,000,000,  of  which  $1,500,000 
will  be  eight  per  cent  preferred  and  the  balance  common  stock. 

The  Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Henry  M.  Lambert,  president;  Judge  Arthur 
Langguth,  first  vice-president  and  chairman  of  board  of  direct- 
ors; J.  W.  Coyle,  second  vice-president;  Porter  E.  Ramsey, 
director  in  charge  of  production,  and  John  Hausam,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  director  in  charge  of  Akron  factory. 


The  H.  B.  Bixler  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Akron,  Ohio,  to 
supply  engineering  service  to  manufacturers  in  supervising 
processes  and  testing  raw  materials  and  finished  products  as 
well  as  in  erecting  plants  and  installing  equipment.  Plans  are 
completed  for  erecting  a  two-story  building,  80  by  300  feet,  in 
which  a  complete  modern  rubber  factory  will  be  installed  where 
all  necessary  machinery  and  new  processes  may  be  tested  on  a 
commercial  scale.  It  will  include  a  chemical  and  physical  lab- 
oratory. 

Makers  of  rubber-working  machinery  will  be  able  to  ffevelop 
their  machines  and  to  demonstrate  them  under  operating  con- 
ditions. Manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  may  use  the  plant 
while  their  own  are  under  construction,  and  inventors  may  find 
the  equipment  to  develop  their  ideas.  A  temporary  laboratory, 
47  by  80  feet,  has  already  been  put  up  and  is  handling  work. 
H.  B.  Bixler  is  manager  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  division, 
M.  L.  AUord  of  process  and  production  work,  and  H.  C.  Roller 
of  the  technical  laboratories. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron  and  Mogadore,  Ohio, 
expects  to  double  its  production  of  tires  this  year.  It  is  adding 
more  space  to  the  present  plant  and  will  soon  break  ground  for 
its  new  factory  building,  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Rubber  Engineering  Co.,  Akron,  has  removed  from  325 
Ohio  Building  to  46  South  Broadway.  On  account  of  increased 
business,  it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to  secure  larger 
quarters  in  order  to  improve  its  service  to  its  customers. 

A  team  to  play  the  game  of  lacrosse  will  be  formed  among 
employes  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  this  year. 
This  game  is  played  with  a  hard  rubber  ball  and  specially  con- 
structed racquets. 

The  Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  President,  Dr.  E.  E.  Quirk;  vice- 
president,  Frank  B.  Burch ;  treasurer,  Walter  Herberich ;  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treasurer,  George  Hupp.  The  directors  include 
Messrs.  Quirk,  Burch,  and  Hupp,  besides  Gus  Burkhardt,  Albert 
Kroehle,  W.  A.  Boesche,  M.  D.  Kuhlke,  and  J.  A.  Berke. 

Managers  and  salesmen  of  the  Amazon  company  held  a  con- 
vention in  Akron  March  15-17,  concluding  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Akron  City  Club.  The  speakers  included  Edward  S.  Babcox, 
the  newly  elected  vice-president  of  The  Akron  Advertising 
Agency  Co. 

The  Avalon  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  has  increased 
its  capitalization  from  $200,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  :  J.  Fred  Hower,  president  and  general  manager ; 
L.  K.  Hower,  vice-president  and  factory  manager;  C.  A.  Carl- 
ton, secretary;  and  C.  E.  Siegfried,  treasurer.  These,  with  W.  S. 
Salisbury,  George  Landis,  and  I.  W.  Maibach,  constitute  the  board 
of  directors. 

The  company  expects  to  have  its  new  tire  plant  at  Sterling, 
Ohio,  in  operation  by  June  1.  The  Barberton  plant  will  continue 
to  handle  mechanical  goods  and  reclaiming. 

The  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana.  Ohio,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  :  G.  W.  Henne,  president ;  W.  G.  Henne, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  Baird  Broomhall,  secretary; 


VV.  F.  Henne,  treasurer;  directors— W.  B.  Martin,  F.  M.  Bush- 
nell,  L.  C.  Chase,  E.  O.  Townsend,  and  J.  C.  Henne. 

The  company's  plant  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  to  be  known  as 
plant  No.  1  and  that  at  Columbiana  as  No.  2. 

B.  C.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Martin  \'.  Kclley  Advertising 
Agency,  Toledo,  and  the  Miller  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron,  has  joined 
the  Akron  Advertising  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Damen.  of  the  sales  force  of  L.  H.  Butcher  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City  and  San  Francisco,  dealer  in  colors  and  chemicals 
for  the  rubber  trade,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Akron  office,  suc- 
ceeding George  H.  Jacobs,  resigned. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES. 

J.  W.  Blaser  has  been  elected  treasurer  and  director  of  sales 
for  The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Dellett  succeeds  Edward  S.  Babcox,  resigned,  as  sales 
manager  of  the  same  company. 

The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  has 
reorganized  its  financial  plan  and  will  issue  preferred  stock  to 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000  in  addition  to  75,000  shares  of  no-par 
common  stock.  The  present  capitalization  is  $1,000,000.  The 
officers  are:  C.  I.  Merwin,  president;  S.  L.  Warner,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager ;  R.  B.  Taggart,  treasurer,  and  C.  W. 
Helman,  secretary. 

The  W.  F.  Gammeter  Co.,  Cadiz.  Ohio,  is  planning  to  build 
a  new  factory,  80  by  240  feet,  to  take  care  of  its  increasing 
business,  and  a  foundry  for  making  semi-steel  castings,  in  order 
to  insure  always  having  a  supply  of  shell  heads. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  to  $10,000,000  of  7  per  cent  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock,  par  $100  per  share,  and  100,000  shares  of  common 
stock  without  par  value.  The  additional  working  capital  obtained 
from  tlie  underwriting  of  this  stock,  of  which  a  considerable 
amount  has  already  been  secured,  will  be  used  in  building  a  large 
addition  to  the  present  plant  and  for  the  installation  of  additional 
equipment.  The  new  building  will  have  approximately  100,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  be  all  on  one  floor  with  a 
ceiling  30  feet  high  containing  extensive  skj-lights.  This  addition 
will  be  completed  and  machinery  installed  by  July  next. 

The  company  will  specialize  in  both  cord  and  fabric  pneumatic 
tires  during  1920,  in  addition  to  its  "Dayton  Airless." 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are :  John  A.  Mac- 
Millan,  president;  C.  E.  Heiser,  vice-president;  C.  E.  Hooven, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  William  R.  Craven,  Walter  L.  Kuhns, 
and  A.  O.  Eberhart,  directors. 

F.  N.  Hammond  has  been  appointed  special  representative  of 
the  sales  department  of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton, 
Ohio. 

The  J.  W.  P.  Tire  Co.,  952  Valley  street,  Dayton,  Ohio,  in- 
corporated in  July,  1919,  built  and  sold  its  first  tire  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  September  and  has  now  ordered  additional 
equipment  for  delivery  within  60  days  with  which  it  hopes  to 
be  turning  out  200  tires  daily  within  six  months. 

The  Reynolds  Machine  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  will  add  a  tire 
mold  plant  to  its  present  equipment.  No  foundry  will  be  erected 
before  next  year,  but  additional  floor  space  will  be  provided  for 
boring  mills  and  other  machinery,  which  have  already  been 
purchased  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $50,000.  One  mill  has 
alreadv  been  installed  and  several  more  are  expected  for  delivery 
May  15. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  F.  C.  Snyder,  president; 
E.  H.  Birney,  vice-president,  and  O.  F.  Binford,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  company  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$200,000  to  $500,000  to  provide  for  the  above  expansion. 

The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  has  begun 
work  on  its  new  factory,  ground  having  been  broken  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.     B.  E.  Frantz  is  president. 
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A.    HUETTER. 


The  AlUteel  Ridewell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  513  Lindsey  Build- 
ing, Dayton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  a  factory  site  of  34  acres  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Miami  river,  and  is 
having  plans  and  specifications  prepared  for  a  three-story  and 
basement  factory  with  three  wings.  This 
will  be  built  of  structural  steel  with 
brick  facing  and  have  125,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  company  will 
manufacture  a  patented  cord  tire  to  be 
called  the  "Artyr,"  besides  inner  tubes 
and  battery  jars. 

The  president  of  the  concern  is  A. 
Huetter  who,  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Premier  Rubber  &  Insu- 
lation Co.,  Dayton,  previous  to  which 
he  was  for  two  years  the  head  of  the 
Bakelite  department  of  the  Dayton 
Engineering  Laboratories  Co. 

Innis,  Spciden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  announce  the 
moval  of  its  branch  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  641  Long 
to  1913  Orange  avenue  on  April  1,  where  a  full  line  of  chemicals 
for  the  rubber  trade  will  be  carried. 

THE   ERIE  TIRE  &   RUBBER   CO. 

An  enviable  record  of  accomplishments  is  that  made  by  The 
Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.  This  company  was 
organized  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  March,  1919.  Within  six  months 
their  securities  were  fully  sold,  and  the  following  November 
the  factory  began  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires  and  inner 
tubes. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Peter  F.  Wills,  president  and 
general  manager;  H.  H.  Forrest,  vice-president  and  general 
superintendent;  F.  W.  Hildebrand,  secretary,  and  H.  M.  Learned, 
sales  manager. 

The  company's  plant  at  Sandusky  is  being  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  new  buildings  now  under  construction,  which  will 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  1,500  cord  tires  a  day.    The 


The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


manufacturing   policy  of  the   company   is   to   concentrate   output 
exclusively  on  cord  tires  and  tubes. 

Appreciating  that  the  realization  of  the  plan  to  produce  a 
strictly  first-class  product  depends,  in  large  degree,  on  able  and 
efficient  workmen,  every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  management 
to  enhance  that  efficiency  in  ways  that  will  contribute  to  the 
contentment  of  the  operating  force.  The  welfare  activities  are 
planned  on  the  latest  ideas  and  include  a  medical  department 
under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  recreation  grounds  and  a 
cafeteria.  Special  ?.ttention  has  been  given  to  housing  conditions, 
and  several  modern  homes  have  been  erected  near  the  factory. 

Through  August,  1919,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  had  shipped 
24,673  pounds  of  rubber,  as  compared  with  18,809  pounds  for 
the  same  period  in  1918,  12.102  pounds  in  1917  and  5,063  pounds 
in  1916. 


DIRECTOR  OF  GOODRICH  MECHANICAL  SALES. 

Clarence  Edwards  Ccok,  director  general  of  mechanical  sales 
for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  well  fitted  for 
this  important  position  by  long  and  varied  experience  with  the 
(Goodrich  organization.  Mr.  Cook  was 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  received 
liis  education  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  that  city,  graduating  in  1895. 
Tliat  year  he  entered  the  freight  office  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
K'ailway  as  a  clerk,  where  he  remained 
lour  years.  Attracted  by  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, he  was  in  the  employ  of  The 
B  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  two  years,  but 
rclurned  to  the  railroad  in  1901  for  an- 
other year.  In  1902  he  went  to  the 
People's  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  took  a  position  as  traveling 
salesman  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
for  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York 
City.  In  1905  he  accepted  a  traveling  position  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  and  five  years  later  found  him  Pacific  Coast  mana- 
ger. From  this  position  in  1917  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
director  of  branch  operations  in  charge  of  120  branches  and 
stores  selling  Goodrich  products  throughout  the  country.  On 
June  1.  1919,  he  was  again  advanced  to  director  of  mechanical 
sales,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  Cook  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  rubber  trade 
and  elsewhere.     He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  Shriner. 


MID-WESTERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  KoKOMO  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est industrial  organizations  of  its  kind.  It  made  the  first 
pneumatic  automobile  tires  in  the  United  States,  and  since  the 
days  of  the  high-wheeled  bicycle  it  has  supplied  the  bicycle  trade 
with  tires.  The  original  pneumatic  automobile  tires  are  still 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Elwood  Ilaynes'  first  American 
automobile,  a  famous  industrial  landmark  on  exhibit  at  the 
.Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  W.  Culver  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  central  dis- 
trict offices  and  warehouse  of  The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illi- 
nois, Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  with  headquarters  at  1434  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
company's  mechanical   rubber  goods   department. 

E.  T.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, branch  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and 
East  Palestine,  Ohio. 

C.  A.  Jessup,  formerly  manager  of  the  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
branch  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  company's  branch  at  294  Jeffer- 
son avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

A  new  building  for  the  Detroit  branch  is  being  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Cass  avenue  and  .Antoinette  street. 

The  Yarnall-Waring  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  manu- 
facturer of  "Yarw^y"  power  plant  devices,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  the  Builders  and  Traders'  Exchange,  Penobscot  Build- 
ing, Detroit,  Michigan,  in  charge  of  Walter  G.  Heacock,  branch 
manager. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch 
at  450  Jackson  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  to  take  care  of  in- 
creasing business  in  that  territory.  P.  S.  Manley  has  been  ap- 
pointed branch  manager  and  six  salesmen  will  work  from  this 
center. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  .\'cw  York,  Inc.,  450  Jack- 
son street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been  granted  a  Wisconsin 
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licence  to  do  business  as  a  foreign  corporation.  This  is  a  branch 
of  the  selling  organization  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Packard  Tire  Stores,  Inc.,  436  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,- 
000.  It  distributes  McClaren  tires,  J.  &  D.  brand,  in  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  has  one  branch 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.     H.  A.  Packard  is  president. 

The  Tomah  Rubber  Corp.,  176-1S2  Sixteenth  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  lias  been  organized  as  a  preliminary  company  to  de- 
velop a  number  of  patents  in  tires  and  tubes,  including  a  patent 
valve  and  a  puncture-proof  inner  tire.  The  officers  are:  Leo 
Hofmeister,  president  and  treasurer;  Ray  W.  Slater,  secretary; 
John  R.  Matthews,  vice-president. 

If  this  development  work  proves  satisfactory,  a  new  company 
called  AUenton  Rubber  Mills  will  be  organized  and  a  three- 
story  factory  office,  96  by  96  feet,  will  be  built  at  Allenton,  Wis- 
consin, as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit.  A  site  has  already 
been  purchased. 

The  Tomah  Rubber  Corp.  is  associated  with  the  North  Star 
Oil  &  Rubber  Corp.,  176  Sixteenth  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
as  are  also  the  Sheboygan  Oil  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin, the  Fond  du  Lac  Oil  &  Rubber  Corp.,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  and  the  Multi-Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  Otto  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  208-210  Upper  Fifth  street, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  incorporated  in  December,  1919,  has  pur- 
chased several  pieces  of  property  on  Sycamore  street  in  order 
to  remodel  its  vulcanizing  department  and  enlarge  its  Gates  half- 
sole  and  Maxotire  department.  It  expects  to  be  in  full  opera- 
tion by  May  1,  confining  its  business  to  tires  and  accessories. 
H.  J.  Otto  is  president  and  general  manager,  G.  H.  Bippus  treas- 
urer and  A.  J.  Hoffman  secretary. 

The  Kansas  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  formerly  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  on  May  24, 
1919,  on  application  of  certain  stockholders  for  the  protection  of 
tlicir  interests.  In  July,  P.  E.  Werner,  who  organized  the  com- 
pany, was  appointed  manager  by  the  receivers  to  straighten  out  the 
affairs  of  the  concern.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  court 
granted  permission  to  operate  the  factory  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
manufacturing  fabric  tires.  In  December  certain  creditor  banks 
applied  for  the  sale  of  the  property,  but  were  refused  by  the  judge 
at  a  hearing  held  on  December  29.  It  is  probable  that  operation 
will  be  continued  by  the  receivers  until  a  satisfactory  reorganiza- 
tion can  be  accomplished.  Meanwhile  the  factory  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  is  being  operated  day  and  night  with  two  shifts 
of  workmen,  each  shift  working  8Vz  hours.  Mail  should  be 
addressed  to  the  general  office  at  Fourth  and  Central  streets, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  company  owns  a  second  factory  at 
Chester,  West  Virginia,  which  has  been  rented. 

The  Two-in-One  Tire  Co.,  418-420  Bridge  street,  N.  W.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  which  operated  its  reliner  business  under  the 
name  of  the  National  Tire  &  Reliner  Co.,  has  increased  its  capi- 
talization to  $675,000  and  changed  its  name  to  First  National 
Tire  &  Reliner  Co.  The  officers  are:  R.  Roden,  president;  I. 
Warsaw,  secretary;  A.  J.  Gorney,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 

The  Council  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Broadway  and  Main  street, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  incorporated  last  December,  will  build  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  rubber  goods,  pneu- 
matic and  solid  tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  the  reclaiming  of  rub- 
ber goods.  W.  R.  Blowers,  president  of  the  company,  has  been 
in  the  rubber  business  over  30  years.  The  other  officers  include 
F.  A.  Nabb,  vice-president;  William  E.  Hyland,  secretary,  and 
Elmer  E.  Weberg,  treasurer.  The  authorized  capital  of  the 
concern  is  $1,500,000. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo,  New  York,  has  opened  a  branch  for  the  sale  of  its  tires 
and  tubes  at  1606  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
charge  of  John  H.  Tones,  Jr.,  and  John  M.  Erickson. 


The  Burlock  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  297  Third  street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  recently  incorporated  at  $250,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
rubberizing  and  manufacturing  leatherette  and  suede  coats  as 
well  as  a  general  line  of  raincoats,  is  building  a  rubberizing  plant 
at  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  which  will  later  be  the  company's  head- 
quarters. 

The  Quality  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana,  and  the 
Long-Wear  Rubber  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  which  has  changed  its 
name  to  The  Long-Wear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  have  arranged  to 
consolidate  under  the  last  name.  The  capital  of  the  Quality  com- 
pany was  $750,000  and  of  the  Long-Wear  company,  $500,000.  The 
new  concern  is  capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  divided  into  $700,000  pre- 
ferred and  balance  in  common  stock.  General  offices  will  be 
maintained  at  Anderson,  Indiana.  Frank  W.  O'Brien  is  general 
manager.  The  Elyria  plant  will  be  enlarged  later  by  an  addi- 
tion for  the  building  of  cord  tires. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,500,000  to 
take  care  of  its  increased  business.  The  present  plant  is  operat- 
ing both  day  and  night  in  the  effort  to  increase  production  until 
the  new  plant  additions  under  construction  can  be  put  into 
operation. 

The  company  has  promoted  its  Pacific  Coast  representative,  C. 
H.  Mayer,  to  the  position  of  assistant  sales  manager  at  the  South 
Bend  office. 

The  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  maintains  a  branch 
at  245  North  Penn  street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Jostam  Manufacturing  Co.,  1036  Montana  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  made  a  special  arrangement  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  whereby  it  becomes  the  distributer  of 
the  Goodrich  recoil  pads  known  as  ".^kron,"  "Norka,"  and  "H. 
R.  B."  The  first  two  are  slip-on  pads  and  the  last  is  the  silver 
pattern  pad. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-CoUender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  con- 
tracted for  additional  equipment  and  improved  processes  to  be 
used  in  its  new  factory  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  which  adds  at 
least  $250,000  to  the  estimated  $1,500,000.  Housing  accommoda- 
tions for  employes  are  being  made  as  well. 

The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  and  directors :  Max  G.  Kusel,  presi- 
dent ;  Charles  Christman,  vice-president ;  O.  C.  Wertheimer,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer ;  directors — the  above  together  with  A.  F. 
Mayer  and  Frederick  Saxmann. 

The  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  1014  South  Kildare  avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is  building  a  new  power  plant  and  a  new  factory  building 
180  by  70  feet,  two  stories,  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  inner 
tubes.  Both  are  of  brick,  concrete,  and  steel  construction.  The 
company  reports  sales  greatly  increased  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

The  Latex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac.  Wisconsin,  or- 
ganized last  May,  has  already  put  up  the  first  unit  of  its  factory, 
a  two-story  building,  50  feet  by  150,  with  a  capacity  of  300  tires 
and  700  tubes  a  day,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  with 
good  railroad  connections.  The  company  expects  to  be  manu- 
facturing tires  and  tubes  within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  specialize 
in  the  Latex  Non-Skid  and  Ribbed  Tread  tires  and  the  Lambright 
cushion  tire. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are:  F.  S.  Dannenberg,  president 
and  general  manager;  J.  T.  Brofka,  vice-president:  J.  T.  Jones, 
secretary  and  sales  manager;  Orlando  J.  Koll,  treasurer.  Grant 
Lambright,  for  many  years  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  is  gen- 
eral superintendent,  and  D.  J.  T.  Kennedy  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  publicity. 

Rub-Tex  Products.  Inc.,  454  Lemcke  Annex.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  has  recently  been  incorporated  to  make  mechanical 
rubber  goods   from   used   and  discarded   automobile   tires;   also- 
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rubber  heels  and  fiber  soles.    Edwin  H.  Emrick  is  president  and 
Scott  C.  Leggc  treasurer. 


WESTERN  MANAGER.  GLOBE  RUBBER  TIRE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Another  seasoned  executive  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Globe  Rub- 
ber Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  when 
R.  B.  Tracy  recently  assumed  the 
duties  of  western  manager,  follow- 
ing more  than  fifteen  years'  associa- 
tion with  the  Michelin  Tire  Co. 

Mr.    Tracy's    connection    with    the 
tire  industry  dates  back  about  twen- 
ty years  when  he  became  connected 
with    the    Pope    Manufacturing    Co., 
Hartford.    Connecticut.     Upon   join- 
ing the  Michelin  forces  he  started  as 
manager     of     the     Cleveland,     Ohio, 
branch.      Four    years    later    he    was 
promoted     to     management     of     the 
Chicago   branch,   which   included   su- 
pervision  over   the   Minneapolis,    St. 
Louis,  Des  Moines,  Cleveland  and  Kansas  City  branches.    In  1915 
he  was  appointed  factory  representative,  with  all  branches  west 
of  Philadelphia  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Tracy  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  and  many  friends 
throughout  the  Mfddle  West  that  should  prove  valuable  assets  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  Globe  tires  in  that  territory. 


R.  B.  Tr.\cv. 


Mr.  Magruire  responded  to  what  had  come  as  a  total  surprise 
to  him,  with  words  of  thanks  to  the  donors.  He  told  of  how 
a  few  of  the  manufacturers  had  organized  in  January,  1919,  the 
association  which  now  gave  promise  of  a  successful  career,  at 
the  same  time  disclaiming  any  special  credit  for  himself.  His 
efforts,  assisted  by  those  associated  with  him,  were  to  meet  a 
situation  that  confronted  them.  Nevertheless,  he  was  more  than 
grateful  to  his  friends  who  had  thought  his  efforts  worthy  of 
this  handsome  testimonial. 

During  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  create  the  office  of  sec- 
ond vice-president  and  the  dual  office  of  general  manager  and 
secretary.  VV.  W.  Wuchter,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  who  had  been  serving  as  secretary,  was  elected 
second  vice-president,  and  H.  S.  Vorhis  general  manager  and 
secretary. 

The    following   new    members    were    elected : 

SEGULAR    MEUBERS. 

Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Century   Rubber  Works,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
Johnstone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 
The  Overland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 
Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

ASSOCIATED  MEMBERS. 

Duffy  &  Sears.   Xew   York   Citv. 

W.  E.  Byles,  New  York  City. 

Gove  &  French,  Xew  York  City. 

Bennett  Day  &  Co.,  New  \'ork  City. 

The  Rex-Hide  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Brady,  Pennsylvania. 


MID-WEST     RUBBER     MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  M.\RCH  MEEiiNG  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  9,  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Association,  and  was  the  most  largely  attended 
of  any  of  these  monthly  meetings.  Fifty-one  members  were 
present  and  the  opinion  was  voiced  by  all  that  the  gatherings  of 
the  Association  were  of  increasing  interest  and  most  beneficial. 

John  T.  Christie,  president  of  the  Association,  called  on  a 
number  of  the  members  to  express  themselves  regarding  trade 
conditions  for  the  benefit  of  those  present. 

An  incident  of  the  meeting  that  awakened  enthusiasm  was 
the  presentation  of  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup  to  John  W. 
Maguire,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of 
The  Portage  Rubber 
Co..  Barberion.  Ohio, 
and  the  first  president  of 
the  Mid-West  Associa- 
tion, in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  organizing 
and  guiding  the  .\ssocia- 
tion  through  its  first 
year. 

It  had  been  intended 
to  present  the  cup  at  the 
February  meeting,  but 
Mr.  Maguire  had  been 
unable  to  be  present. 

The   presentation 

speech     was     made     by 

Fred     J.     Horn,     Akron 

representative   of   Fred 

Presented 

BERS      O 

City,   who   spoke   of  the  ^^■"''Te^Iu""' n??95)."'°''' 

great    need    of   a   center 

for  rubber  activities  in  the  mid-western  states  and  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  Mr.  Maguire  had  succeeded  in  antic- 
ipating that  necessity. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

A   PIONEER    CALIFORNIA    RUBBER    FACTORY. 

•"Phe  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills,  the  name  assumed  by  the  Bowers 
•*•  Rubber  Works,  is  greatly  increasing  its  plant  at  Pittsburg  in 
Contra  Costa  Counr>',  California.  First  started  by  W.  F.  Bow- 
ers  forty   years   ago   as   the   Pacific   Coast  branch   of  the   Gutta 


The   Pioneer   Rubber   Mills,    Pittsburg,   C.\lifornl\. 

Percha  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  W.  F.  Bowers  &  Co., 
then  as  the  Bowers  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Bowers  Rubber  Works, 
it  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  developing  the  rubber  industry  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  the  first  company  to  import  crude 
rubber  directly  into  California  and  still  keeps  up  the  practice 
by  drawing  the  raw  materia!  from  the  rubber  plantations  of  the 
East  Indies  straight  to  its  wharves  at  Pittsburg. 

The  plant  covers  about  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  a  good 
sized  town  near  it  houses  its  large  working  forces.  The  com- 
pany devotes  its  attention  to  mechanical  rubber  goods  such  as 
"Skookum"  piston  rod  packing,  "Copper  Queen"  rubber  trans- 
mission belting,  "Sunset"  elevator  and  conveyor  belting,  "Owl" 
pneumatic  hose  and  "Victor"  fire  hose. 

All  compounding,  mixing,  and  working  up  of  the  crude  rubber 
are  done  at  the  Pittsburg  plant.  There  the  company  is  now  build- 
ing for  the  reclaiming  plant  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete 
building,  covering  50  feet  by  115.  It  plans  to  increase  and  ex- 
pand its  mechanical  rubber  capacity  to  more  than  double  its 
present  capacity,  being  driven  to  this  by  the  fact  that  for  three 
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years  past  the  plant  has  been  operating  to  full  capacity,  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  in  the  eftort  to  meet  the  growing  demand, 
domestic  and  foreign,  for  the  company's  wares. 

The  fabric  used  by  the  Pioneer  Rubber  Mills  is  made  from 
California  long-staple  cotton,  grown  in  the  Imperial  valley  and 
ginned  and  spun  in  California.  Almost  all  of  the  cotton  duck 
used  is  wiiven  on  the  company's  own  looms. 

LOS  ANGELES   NOTES. 

W.  A.  Messick,  Los  Angeles,  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  a 
pneumatic  rubber  cushion  for  the  top  of  crutches;  also  for  one 
on  a  similar  cushion  for  butt  ends  of  rifles  and  shotguns.' 

Harry  H.  Anderson,  Los  Angeles,  who,  though  still  in  his 
early  twenties,  has  attained  prominence  in  the  tire  industry,  has 
been  made  sales  manager  for  Hess  &  Hackett,  distributers  of 
Oldfield  tires. 

Frank  R.  Carroll,  former  Los  Angeles  branch  manager  and 
later  district  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Yokohama  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  the  Japanese  subsidiary  of  the 
Goodrich  company. 

In  the  financing  of  the  new  Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Companies 
Securities,  a  $1,000,000  California  corporation,  an  inducement  is 
offered  prospective  stockholders  of  15  per  cent  discount  on  tires 
and  tubes,  besides  8  per  cent  dividend  on  their  investment.  C.  L. 
Stackhouse,  327  Douglas  Building,  Los  Angeles,  is  district 
manager. 

Charles  \V.  Seiberling,  brother  of  Frank  A.  Seiberling,  presi- 
dent of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  was 
recently  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  com.pany's  mechanical  engineer, 
W.  C.  State,  and  will  plan  to  establish  at  the  company's  plant  now 
being  built  in  Los  Angeles  a  recreation  department  that  may 
even  surpass  that  strong  feature  of  the  parent  works  in  Ohio. 

The  Huntington  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  installed  equip- 
ment for  salvaging  not  only  solid  tires  for  trucks,  but  also  giant 
pneumatics  up  to  ten  inches,  such  as  are  used  on  the  heavy  passen- 
ger stages  and  the  freight  motor  cars  on  various  routes  between 
Seattle  and  San  Diego.  Up  to  recently  the  tire  wastage  on  stage 
lines  meant  a  serious  loss,  but  as  means  have  been  found  to 
restore  old  tires  to  almost  maximum  efficiency  at  about  a  third 
the  cost  of  new  ones,  the  transportation  companies  through  this 
saving  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  offset  the  general  rise  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Giant  pneumatic  tires  are  gradually  supplanting  heavy  soli-l 
tires  on  motor  stages  that  run  between  San  Diego  and  San  Fran 
Cisco,  California.  The  fine  roads  and  the  temperate  climatt- 
are,  of  course,  favoring  factors  for  big  pneumatics.  Fully  500 
cars,  carrying  on  an  average  10.000  people,  leave  the  Union 
Stage  Terminal  in  Los  Angeles  daily,  and  the  extension  of  the 
stage  transportation  service  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian  border 
is  contemplated. 

John  F.  Scanlon,  advertising  manager  of  the  United  States 
Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  was  given  a 
dinner  recently  by  his  Los  Angeles  newspaper  friends  at  the  Hotel 
Alexandria. 

Sufficient  headway  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  plant  in  Los  Angeles,  to  warrant 
the  projectors  in  saying  that  the  factory,  which  will  employ  10,000 
workers  at  full  capacity,  will  start  manufacturing  by  June  1. 

A  new  building  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the  J.  B.  Wood'  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  at  Third  street  and  Central  avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
as  a  distributing  station  for  Hewitt  tires,  .tubes,  and  mechanical 

'  the 


rubber  goods,  the  sale  of  which  the  Wood  concern  controls  in 
Southern  Califoria,  .Xrizona,  and  Western  Texas. 

The  Los  .Angeles  Horseshoe  Tire  Co.,  of  which  Charles  Daley 
is  manager,  and  which  was  recently  appointed  by  the  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.  as  general  Los  Angeles  distributer  of  Horseshoe  tires 
and  tubes,  has  been  obliged,  through  increase  in  business,  to  move 
into  larger  quarters  at  1037  South  Figuerra  street. 

Dr.  P.  J.  S.  Cramer,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  the  eminent  au- 
thority on  rubber  botany,  has  been  touring  in  the  United  States. 
He  gave  two  lectures  recently  in  Los  Angeles  and  it  is  likely  he 
will  speak  at  several  .American  universities  before  returninu  to 
Europe. 

The  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  is  at  342  West  Pico  street,  Los  Angeles. 

SAN  FRANCISCO   NOTES. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  California,  1644  Pine  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  completed  plans  and  specifications  for  its  new- 
warehouse  on  12th  street  between  Mission  and  Howard.  The 
new  building  will  be  120  by  100  feet,  and  have  a  private  spur 
track,  which  is  now  under  construction.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing storage  space  for  the  new  Michelin  disk  wheel,  which  is 
just  being  placed  on  the  market,  there  will  be  included  in  the 
structure  a  conference  room  and  separate  lunch  rooms  for  men 
and  women  employes.  The  San  Francisco  organization  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Milltown_,  New  Jersey. 

Weinstock-Nichols  Co..  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributers of  motor  car  accessories  in  California,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hewitt  .Rubber  Co.  as  distributers  for  Hewitt  tires 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  state.  This  concern,  which  has 
Ijranches  in  the  leading  cities  of  California,  will  distribute  Hewitt 
tires  exclusively. 

CANADIAN     DUNLOP    COMPANY    BUILDING    NEW    TIRE    PLANT. 

The  Dunliip  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  of  Canada, 
with   headquarters   in    Toronto   and   branches    ni    fourteen   other 
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cities  and  town;  in  Canada,  is  building  and  equipping  a  new 
factory  in  Toronto  for  which  $1,500,000  has  been  appropriated. 
The  building,  here  represented,  is  being  rushed  to  completion; 
it  is  400  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  with  four  stories  and  basement. 
It  will  be  devoted  especially  to  the  manufacture  of  Dunlop  cord 
tires. 

The  expansion  is  part  of  the  aggressive  campaign  started  by 
the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  of  England,  which  besides  its 
close  connection  with  the  Dunlop  companies  in  France,  Italy, 
Japan  and  Australia  has  recently  started  Dunlop  America  Lim- 
ited in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  company,  which  shares 
in  the  formulas,  processes,  methods  and  investigations  of  the 
British  and  other  Dunlop  companies,  announces  that  it  will  co- 
operate with  and  will  be  closely  connected  with  the  United  States 
company. 
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Acti\  ities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


ASSOCIATION   MEETINGS. 

THE  RhxiuLAR  MONTHLY  MEETINGS  of  the  Kxeciitive  Comiiiiltee, 
.Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Divi- 
sion were  omitted  in  March.  The  Executive  Industrial  Relations 
Committee  met  on  March  12  and  13  and  gave  its  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  to  rubber  manufacturers.  A  report  of  the 
Committee's  activities  at  this  session  was  distributed  to  members 
o:  the  Association  through  the  medium  of  several  communications 
dealing  with  the  specific  subjects. 

REDUCTION  IN  CARLOAD  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  TIRES  IN  SOUTH. 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
upon  complaint  as  to  the  ratings  applying  on  tires  and  tubes  from 
points  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  southern  points,  the  Commission  directed 
that  ratings  be  established  to  become  effective  on  June  2.  1920, 
which  shall  provide  third  class  rates,  minimum  carload  weight 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  pneumatic  tires  in  straight  carloads, 
and  third  class  minimum  carload  weight  thirty  thousand  pounds 
on  solid  tires  in  straight  carloads,  mounted  or  unmounted,  and 
on  mixed  carload  shipments  of  pneumatic  and  solid  tires  and 
tubes  third  class  rates,  minimum  carload  weight  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

Heretofore,  carload  rates  have  not  been  in  effect  on  shipments 
of  tires  and  tubes  to  southern  points  and"  this  reduction  in  the 
rates  will  result  in  a  great  saving  in  transportation  charges  on 
carload  shipments  to  southern  territory. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  22  to  24,  inclusive,  at  which  proposals  of  the 
carriers,  railroad  security  owners  and  the  shipping  public  were 
received  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  Commission  in  deciding  the 
matter  in  which  that  feature  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
relating  to  the  grouping  of  the  carriers  for  rate-making  purposes 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  5yi  per  cent  guaranty  return  on 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  properties  shall  be  determ.ined. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  the  settlement  of 
which  will  determine  the  increase  in  transportation  charges  that 
will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  carriers  with  sufficient  revenue 
to  conduct  their  business  properly  for  the  two  years  following 
September  1,  1920,  the  Traffic  Department  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation was  represented  at  these  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  situation. 

Based  upon  the  representations  made  to  the  Commission,  it  is 
felt  that  that  body  will  decide  that  for  present  purposes  the  in- 
vestment account  of  the  carriers  will  be  used  for  the  basis  for 
.•'lauring  the  5^  per  cent  return,  and  that  the  three  existing  freight 
lassification  territories  will  be  used  for  grouping  the  carriers 
rir  rate-making  purposes.  The  investment  account  will  probably 
be  subject  to  such  corrections  as  the  Commission  may  consider 
necessary. 

UNSOUND    NATIONAL    ORGANIZATION    SCHEMES. 

New  York.  March  16,  1920. 
Tn  firm  and  affiliated  members: 

In  discussing  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
it  is  found  that  practically  every  member  of  the  committee  has 
had  numerous  representatives  of  national  organizations  solicit 
their  companies  for  financial  support,  and  endorsement  of  var- 
ious schemes.  Many  such  propositions,  although  their  objects 
may  be  laudable,  do  not  have  the  organization  or  practical 
executives  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.     Many  others  do 


not  have  the  merit  of  being  sound,  although  a  superficial  exam- 
ination might  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  are  worthy  of  support. 
The  committee  believes  that  they  can  render  a  service  to  the 
members  of  the  Rubber  Association  by  investigating  such  organ- 
izations, and  giving  the  members  the  benefit  of  iheir  views  on 
such  matters.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time,  member  companies 
desire  to  secure  information  in  regard  to  any  such  organizations, 
if  they  will  communicate  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Rub- 
ber .Association  he  will  refer  it  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  a  report,  and  the  committee  will  give  their  views  on 
the  matter. 

.Along  this  line,  at  the  present  time,  a  man  named  Albert  St. 
Peter,  from  Pittsburgh,  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  national 
organization  for  carrying  on  -Americanization  work.  The  com- 
mittee has  investigated  this  organization,  and  emphatically  dis- 
approves of  the  plan.  The  name  of  this  organization  is  the 
National  Institute  for  Americanization  and  Education.  The 
committee  believes  that  an  organization  such  as  this  cannot  carry 
on  this  work  efficiently  and  they  further  believe  that  Mr.  St. 
Peter  himself  has  not  demonstrated  that  he  has  executive  ability 
to  put  through  any  such  comprehensive  plan,  judging  by  his 
record  in  similar  propositions  with  which  he  has  been  identified 
recently.  A.  L.  Viles.  General  Manager. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 

New  York.  March  16.  1920. 
To  firm  and  affiliated  members: 

The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  wishes  to  call  (he  atten- 
tion of  members  to  the  bill  recently  enacted  by  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature, for  the  establishment  of  Industrial  Courts.  A.  similar 
bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  number  being  Senate  Bill  281. 

The  Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court  law  would  seem  to 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  justifiable  experiment. 
Its  successful  working  out  can  only  be  determined  when  proven 
by  the  test  of  time. 

Your  committee  also  wishes  to  impress  on  every  member  the 
importance  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  report  of 
the  President's  Second  National  Industrial  Conference,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  will  be  published  within 
a  few  days.  The  Rubber  .Association  will  try  to  furnish  each 
firm  member  with  a  copy  of  this  report,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  printer ;  also  copies  of  the  Kansas  and  New 
Jersey  bills. 

The  President's  Industrial  Conference,  in  all  probability,  will 
recommend  the  establishment  of  regional  courts,  and  a  national 
tribunal  for  the  handling  of  all  industrial  disputes. 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  are  some  phases  of  this 
plan  which  should  be  given  very  serious  consideration,  since  this 
is  such  a  radical  departure  from  present  methods.  Although 
some  tribunals  and  courts  may  seem  to  ofter  a  solution,  theo- 
retically, it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of 
such  machinery  creating  more  industrial  disputes  than  we  now 
have.  Labor  organizations  would  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  by  getting  a  dispute  before  such  a  court,  and 
once  the  machinery  is  eslablishcd,  there  would  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  certain  people  to  use  it.  Further  experiences 
show  that  the  type  of  individual  selected  to  serve  in  such  positions 
is  not  the  type  who  understands  business  or  industrial  problems, 
and  in  most  cases  people  are  selected  because  of  their  political 
affiliations  rather  than  their  practical  knowledge  of  matters 
which  come  before  them. 

Your  committee  will  discuss  at  its  next  meeting  the  report 
as  a  whole,  and  will  furnish  to  member  companies  an  expression 
of  its  opinion.  .A.  L.  ViLEf,  General  Manager. 
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INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS-EMPLOYMENT. 

New  York,  March  16,  1920. 
To  firm  and  affitiated  members: 

Replies  to  the  letter  of  your  committee  on  industrial  relations, 
dated  February  18,  1920,  have  been  very  gratifying.  More  than 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  manufacturing  members,  large  and 
small,  have  designated  an  executive  or  a  specialist  within  their 
organization  to  supervise  the  work  of  industrial  relations,  and 
additional  replies  are  being  received  daily. 

It  is  the  aim  of  your  industrial  relations  committee  to  serve 
you  intelligently  whether  your  plant  is  large  or  small.  In  order 
to  make  the  rubber  industry  foremost  in  industrial  relations  it 
is  necessary  that  the  members  adopt  a  sound  general  policy 
which  will  fit  local  conditions. 

As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  larger  plants  in  the  rubber 
industry  have  industrial  relations  departments  well  established. 
While  it  is  hoped  that  all  plants  can  profit  from  the  service 
offered,  the  committee,  in  outlining  labor  policies  which  have 
proved  successful,  has  decided  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
proceed  along  practical  lines  as  though  each  plant  were  just 
starting  the  study  of  industrial  relations. 

Assuming  that  a  manufacturer  has  appointed  an  executive  or 
specialist  to  supervise  industrial  relations  work,  experience  indi- 
cates the  next  step  to  be  the  problem  of  employment. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  any  plant  employing  one 
hundred  or  more  persons  some  one  should  be  appointed  on  part 
time  for  smaller  plants  or  full  time  for  larger  plants  to  specialize 
on  the  employment  problem.  He  should  report  to  the  executive 
or  specialist  responsible  for  industrial  relations.  His  duties 
should  consist  of  supervision  of  employment,  keeping  records, 
hearing  of  all  grievances,  investigation  of  all  discharges,  care 
of  all  transferring  and  the  study  of  causes  of  and  remedies  for 
labor  turnover. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  place  a  mere  clerk  in  such  a  position.  A 
high-grade  man  with  a  naturally  pleasant  personality,  good 
judgment,  and  plenty  of  back-bone  should  be  appointed.  Hiring 
and  discharging  by  individual  foremen  are  eliminated  when  the 
employment  manager  is  introduced,  and  therefore  diplomacy, 
good  judgment  and  back-bone  are  needed  in  the  employment 
manager. 

The  employment  division  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  company's  needs  for  help,  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  of 
approved  methods  of  selection  and  placement  so  that  each  em- 
ploye's experience  and  ability  will  be  best  utilized ;  should  give 
the  new  employe  general  information  as  to  shop  regulations  and 
as  to  the  company's  industrial  policies,  and  should  see  that  the 
employe  receives,  through  the  proper  channels,  such  instruction 
as  is  needed  to  enable  him  to  become  familiar  with  his  duties. 
The  division  should  thereafter  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  employe. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  employ- 
ment. Your  committee  feels,  however,  that  it  is  advisable  for 
each  plant  to  build  up  its  own  employment  policies  in  accord- 
ance with  local  conditions.  Your  committee  can  make  avail- 
able to  you  plans  and  policies  of  employment  departments  which 
have  been  operating  for  some  time  in  plants  of  various  sizes  and 
would  prefer  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  may  arise  rather  than 
to  be  considered  as  advisors. 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 

QUESTIONNAIRE    OF    REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    ON 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS   AND   THE   PROBLEMS   OF 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

New  York,  March   19,  1920. 
To  firm  and  affiliated  members: 

The  Republican  National  Committee,  through  its  Advisory 
Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform  (with  headquarters  at  19 
West  44th  street.  New  York),  has  distributed  a  questionnaire 
on  industrial  relations  and  the  problems  of  capital  and  labor,  of 


which  you  have  doubtless  received  a  copy,  as  we  understand  it 
has  been  given  wide  distribution,  particularly  among  manufac- 
turers. If,  however,  you  have  not  yet  received  a  copy,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  arrange  to  have  one  forwarded  immediately. 

Because  of  the  broad  questions  of  policy  and  practice  which 
are  involved  in  the  questionnaire  and  because  the  inquiry  is  of 
so  searching  a  nature  in  the  extent  to  which  it  goes  into  detail, 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  have  the  questionnaire  given 
consideration  by  our  members  from  the  broader  point  of  view 
of  the  entire  industry,  and  to  this  end  President  Sawyer  has 
requested  the  Executive  Industrial  Relations  Committee  to  meet 
to  give  consideration  to  the  specific  questions  presented  therein 
with  the  view  to  developing  information  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  association  in  making  their 
responses  to  the  questionnaire.  This  committee  is  to  meet  next 
week,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  information  which  may  be 
developed  by  the  Executive  Industrial  Relations  Committee  will 
be  available  to  our  members  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  such  suggestions  or 
information  as  may  emanate  from  the  Executive  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee,  following  its  examination  of  the  questionnaire, 
are  only  oti'ered  as  possibly  of  help  to  our  members  in  their 
study  of  it,  but  because  the  work  of  the  committee  may  develop 
phases  of  the  problems  involved  which  are  not  apparent  to 
individual  members,  it  may  be  thought  desirable  by  some  of 
them  to  await  advices  from  the  Executive  Industrial  Relations 
Committee  before  disposing  of  the  questionnaire. 

If  the  suggestion  presented  in  the  foregoing  is  well  thought 
of,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  members  handle  this  matter 
accordingly,  and  further  communications  from  the  Executive 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  will  be  transmitted  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  A.  L.  Viles,  General  Manager. 


SPRING  MEETING  OF  RUBBER  CHEMISTS. 

The  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will 
hold  its  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  April  14  and  IS,  in  con- 
junction with  the  spring  meeting  of  the  society.  The  following 
program  of  subjects  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  the  trade  should 
insure  a  large  attendance. 

1.  Discussion  of  report  of  committee  on  "Physical  Testing." 

2.  "Bromine  Addition  to  Rubber,"  W.  K.  Lewis  and  W'm.  H. 
Mc.Adams. 

3.  "Relative  Value  of  Shoddy  in  Meclianical  Rubber,"  J.  M. 
Bierer. 

4.  "Recovery  of  Volatile  Solvents,"  W.  K.  Lewis. 

5.  "The  Determination  of  True  Free  and  True  Combined  Sul- 
phur in  Vulcanized  Rubber,"  W.  J.  Kelly. 

6.  "Analytical  Determination  of  the  Coeflicient  of  Vulcaniza- 
tion." S.  W.  Epstein. 

7.  "Small  Amounts  of  Magnesia  and  Certain  Organic  Sub- 
stances as  Accelerators,"  G.  D.  Kratz  and  A.  H.  Flower. 

8.  "Obscuring  Power  of  Pigments,"  W.  K.  Lewis. 

9.  "The  Effect  of  Compounding  Ingredients  on  the  Physical 
Properties  of  Rubber"  (lantern),  C.  O.  North. 

10.  Symposium  on  the  testing  of  pigments.  Led  by  W.  W. 
Evans. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  symposium  on  "Colloid  Chemistry" 
by  the  Physical  and  Inorganic  Division.  Arrangement  will  be 
made,  if  possible,  so  that  both  these  papers  and  those  of  the 
Rubber  Division  will  be  given  at  such  times  as  not  to  conflict 
with  each  other. 


The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  of  Australasia,  Limited,  increased 
its  profits  in  1918  to  £145,500  by  £30,000  over  the  year  before,  and 
in  its  report  for  1919  the  profits  increased  to  £177,000,  which 
enabled  the  directors,  after  paying  10  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
shares  to  distribute  13  per  cent  to  the  ordinary  shares  and  to 
lay   away   £53,330  in   its   reserve   funds. 
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The  India  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


liy  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  India  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  J.  T.  Goudie,  of  the  Leyland  &  Birming- 
ham Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  vacated  the  chair  after  five 
years  of  strenuous  occupancy,  and  Stuart  A.  Russell,  of  the 
Silvertown  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was  elected  to  the  position ;  H. 
C.  Coles,  of  Wm.  Warne  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  vice-chairman,  hav- 
ing declined  the  honor.  Mr.  Coles  also  gives  up  the  position 
of  vice-chairman  and  is  succeeded  by  E.  Healey,  of  W.  A.  Bates, 
Limited.  After  the  chairman's  remarks  he  was  presented  with 
a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service  which  had  been  subscribed  for 
by  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Goudie  referred  to  the  fact  that  during  his  long  chair- 
manship the  membership  of  the  Association  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  now  comprises  98  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  rubber  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of  American  cotton 
duck  while  rubber  goods  containing  it  had  been  freely  admitted. 
This  anomaly,  he  stated,  had  now  been  removed.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  recent  increase  in  railway  rates,  the  incidence  of 
which  he  said  would  prove  more  of  a  hardship  to  rubber  manu- 
facturers than  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  had  only  seen 
press  references. 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  need  for  an  increased  output 
from  labor  as  now  advocated  by  some  of  the  more  imporlam 
labor  leaders  who  are  warning  the  workers  not  to  be  led  away 
by  revolutionary  methods.  A  passing  reference  was  made  to  a 
matter  which  is  at  present  causing  some  controversy,  namely, 
whether  rubber  garment  makers  are  included  in  the  five  shillings 
per  week  advance  granted  to  rubber  workers  by  the  Trade  Coun- 
cil. This  point  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
RUBBER    SOLES. 

As  the  price  of  boots  keeps  high,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
rubber  composition  soles  are  increasing  in  favor.  A  setback  to 
their  use  has  been  that  they  have  been  largely  barred  by  the 
bootmakers  and  repairers,  and  many  people  will  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  putting  them  on  for  themselves.  Moreover,  they  have 
not  until  recently  been  prominently  on  sale  at  a  reasonable  pric^. 
Now.  however,  permanent  makes  like  the  Wood-Mihie  and  Mac- 
intosh can  readily  be  bought  in  our  towns  at  about  2s.  6d.  a  pair 
and  shoemakers  are  ready  to  nail  them  on  to  the  leather  sole. 
The  firms  mentioned  make  higher  qualities,  but  it  was  bound 
to  come  about,  as  in  the  older  rubber  heel  business,  that  con- 
siderable variations  in  quality  are  to  be  met  with  on  sale.  Some 
firms  will  not  touch  the  cheaper  qualities,  while  others  recognize 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

A  new  firm  in  this  line  is  Synthetic  Leather,  Limited,  of  Embee 
Works,  Shearbridge  Road,  Bradford.  Mr.  Marshall,  late  of 
Wood-Milne,  is  managing  director,  and  only  a  high  quality  sole 
is  made,  to  retail  at  about  S  shillings  a  pair. 

Another  one-time  prominent  official  of  Wood-Milne,  Walter 
Wild,  having  now  been  demobilized,  in  company  with  one  or 
two  others,  has  started  the  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Ley- 
land,  and  is  specializing  on  rubber  soles.  Some  premises  which 
will  shortly  be  vacated  by  the  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
of  Gladen  Street,  Bradford  Road,  Manchester,  are  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  adjoining  Rivolite  Co.,  Limited,  in  order  to  extend 
their  rubber  sole  business. 

THE  PROOFING  TRADE. 

Despite  a  general  increase  in  costs  of  production,  this  branch 
of  the  trade  is  very  busy.  Although  all  classes  of  proofing  arc  in 
demand,  especially  for  stripping  purposes,  there  has  been  a 
great  spurt  in  the  cheaper  lines  at  close  competitive  prices.    One 


effect  of  this  has  been  that  the  oil  substitute  manufacturers  have 
had  a  much  busier  lime  than  during  the  war.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  results  generally  will  prove  satisfactory,  though  past  history 
has  many  records  showing  defective  work  and  complaints  were 
much  more  rife  in  the  lower  cut  lines  of  proofing  than  in  the  case 
of  high-class  proofing. 

At  the  present  time  most  of  the  retailers  are  having  sales  of 
mackintoshes  and  waterproofs  at  about  half  what  is  stated  to  be 
the  usual  price,  i.e.,  the  war-time  price,  and  it  is  rather  a  nice 
question  for  the  astute  purchaser  as  to  whether  it  is  the  better 
economy  to  buy  a  mackintosh  of  good  quality  two  or  three  years 
old  or  a  new  one  at  the  same  price,  but  really  of  an  inferior 
quality  of  proofing  owing  to  the  rise  in  cost  of  production.  The 
case  of  weatherproofs  is  not  on  all  fours  because  they  do  not 
depreciate  in  wearing  value  by  keeping,  but  styles  change,  hence 
they  are  now  being  offered  at  a  considerable  reduction. 

The  oil  proofing  business  shows  a  renewed  activity,  the  new 
loco  Works  at  Aumisland,  near  Glasgow,  having  taken  up  this 
branch  energetically,  although  not  many  of  our  regular  rubber 
proofers  have  touched  it.  This  last  remark  applies  also  to  the 
shower-proof  garment  trade.  This  class  of  proofing,  which  is 
largely  concerned  with  wax,  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  finishers 
to  the  textile  tenders  in  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire,  as  the  cal- 
enders, etc.,  used  in  the  finishing  industry  are  readily  adaptable 
to  the  wax  proofing  of  cloth  so  largely  used  in  India  and  other 
hot  climates. 

The  name  of  Burberry's  is  well  known  to  the  sportsman  and 
purchaser  of  expensive  waterproofs,  but  details  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  special  cloth  have  in  the  past  been  known  only  to  a 
few.  Now,  however,  we  are  let  into  the  secret  by  the  acquisition 
by  Messrs.  Burberry  of  the  cotton  mills  and  business  at  Farn- 
worth  and  Manchester  of  S.  &  J.  Prestwick,  who  have  been  the 
makers  and  proofers  of  the  Burberry  clothes  for  about  twenty 
years. 

A  new  firm  in  the  proofing  trade  is  Carmac  Rubber,  Limited, 
of  Huntershill  Works,  Bishopbriggs,  Glasgow.  The  equipment 
is  extensive  in  order  to  undertake  proofing  to  the  trade. 


This  company  owns  substantially  the  whole  of  the  share  capital 
of  George  Spencer-Moulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon  and  Wood-Milne,  Limited,  of  Leyland,  togetlier  with  the 
Pundut  Rubber  Estates,  and  arrangements  have  also  been  entered 
into  with  Federated  Textiles,  Limited,  to  run  a  mill  at  Tittle- 
borough  near  Rochdale  so  as  to  insure  the  companies  having  an 
adequate  supply  of  canvas  for  their  tire  production.  Rubber 
footwear  is  also  to  be  made  in  a  new  mill  in  course  of  erection 
at  Tittleborough  so  that  the  activities  of  the  new  company  ccver 
a  wide  range  of  the  trade.  For  the  purpose  of  financing  these 
developments  and  for  the  acquisition  of  the  control  of  the  South 
African  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited,  as  well  as  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  an  issue  of  500,000  six  per  cent  cumulative  prefer- 
ence shares  of  £1  each  has  been  issued  at  par  free  of  iiicome 
tax  up  to  6  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling, 

NEW    MOTOR    TAXES. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  tax  for  motor  cars  will  be  based 
on  £1  per  horse-power.  This  appears  to  have  the  support  of 
the  motor  trade  as  the  existing  Treasury  horse-power  formula 
favors  the  smaller  bore  and  longer  stroke  of  the  average  British 
motor  as  compared  with  the  larger  and  slower  running  .Ameri- 
can engine. 
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PEACHEY  COLD  CURE  PROCESS. 

S.  J.  Peachey  was  billed  some  months  ago  to  give  a  paper  be- 
fore the  Manchesler  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, descriptive  of  his  new  process  of  cold  curing  rubber 
without  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  is  now  announced,  however,  that  the  paper  which  was  to  have 
been  given  on  March  4,  has  been  postponed  to  some  unknown 
date,  owing  to  certain  circumstances  which  were  not  disclosed. 
I  may  say  that  the  process  is  decidedly  novel  and  of  great  pros- 
pective interest  and  the  delay  in  publication  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  patent  which  I  understand  is  being  applied  for. 
GLUE  IN  RUBBER. 
The  use  of  pitch  bodies  in  rubber  seem  to  have  licen  developed 
in  America  and  now.  according  to  the  interesting  article  on  the 
estimation  of  glue  in  rubber  in  the  January  number  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  glue  must  be  added  to  the  rubber  analyst's  wor- 
ries, as  it  appears  to  have  come  to  stay  in  American  rubber  mi.x- 
ings.  I  don't  profess  to  be  omniscient,  and  because  I  have  not 
come  across  its  use  in  rubber  in  England  the  statement  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  not  already  in  regular  use  here.  One 
thing  against  it,  I  imagine,  is  the  rise  in  price  which  has  occurred 
'and  the  lower  quality  of  the  bone  glue  which  is  in  the  market 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  hide  glue. 

In  certain  classes  of  goods  glue  and  rubber  come  into  close 
juxtaposition,  but  are  not  admi.xed.  I  notice  that  in  "Crude  Rub- 
ber and  Compounding  Ingredients,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  it  is 
stated  that  glue  is  used  in  bookbinder's  cements,  cheap  frictions 
and  cheap  horse-cover  compounds  with  rubber.  This  is  interest- 
ing but  presumably  the  "cheap"  refers  to  pre-war  days. 
COLLOID  CHEMISTRY. 
This  is  not  an  inappropriate  subject  to  come  after  glue,  though 
the  only  thing  I  have  to  say  here  about  this  difficult  matter  is 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  found  a  professorship  of  colloid  chem- 
istry at  Manchester  University,  the  first  professorship  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  A  sum  of  i25,0O0  is  required  for  the  endowment, 
of  which  I  believe  about  one-half  has  been  raised  by  cotton 
interests,  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  being  much  to  the  fore 
in  the  matter.  .\s  far  as  local  conversation  goes,  colloid  chem- 
istry means  the  chemistry  of  cotton,  though  readers  of  this 
journal  have  usually  associated  it  with  rubber,  glue,  resins,  etc. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  to  what  extent  the  new  professor 
will  apply  himself  to  problems  connected  with  rubber. 
ZINC  SULPHIDE. 
I  was  interested  in  a  recent  letter  in  The  India  Rubber  World 
from  a  maker  of  zinc  sulphide  who  stated  that  the  works  in  Cali- 
fornia are  ready  to  turn  out  much  more  if  only  the  rubber  trade 
would  give  the  orders.  That  is  the  rub.  Despite  paragraphs  in 
various  rubber  books  extolling  the  virtues  of  zinc  sulphide,  the 
demand  from  the  trade  has  hardly  increased  at  all  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  total  consumption  being  almost  negligible,  as 
rubber  chemicals  go  in  these  days.  Of  course,  in  later  years  a 
good  deal  has  been  used  in  the  compounded  form  of  lithopone 
and  it  rather  looks  as  if  the  extended  use  of  lithopone  is  all 
against  the  employment  of  zinc  sulphide  to  a  greater  extent, 
except  in  cases  such  as  dental  rubber  where  barytes  would  be 
quite  inadmissible. 

SLATE  POWDER. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  market  refuse  Welsh  slate 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder  for  use  in  compounding  in 
the  rubber  and  other  industries.  Silicates  such  as  fine  while 
clays  have  certainly  come  into  use  in  the  rubber  trade  in  the  last 
few  years  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  and  there  may  be 
a  future  for  the  new  Welsh  product. 


FRENCH   RUBBER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

TiiF.  1-RENCH  rubber  manufacturers  have  not  formed  z.  single 
large  corporation  like  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
but  have  preferred  to  join  a  series  of  groups  comprising  those 
interested  in  each  specialty.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
associations,  with  their  addresses: 

Chamhre    Syndicale   des   Tissus   et   du   Caoutchouc    (fabrics   and 

rubl)er),  8  rue  Montesquieu,  Paris. 
Chambre  Syndicale  des  Linoleums,  Toiles  Cuirs  et  Toiles  Cirees 

(linoleums,    artificial    leathers,    and    waxed    fabrics),    32    rue 

Ampere,  Paris. 
Syndicat  de  Toiles  Circees  et  Produits  Similaircs  (waxed  fabrics 

and  like  products).  11  rue  de  Turbigo,  Paris. 
Syndicat   des    .'\ppareils   de    Chirurgie    (surgical   appliances),   20 

rue    Serpente,    Paris. 
Syndicat    des    Acessoires    de    Chirurgie    et   d'Hygiene    (surgical 

and    hygienic   accessories),    163   rue    Saint   Honore,    Paris. 
Syndicat  de   Fournitures  d'Usines    (factory  appliances),   163  rue 
^  Saint  Honore.  Paris. 
Chambre    Syndicale    des    Vetements    en    Caoutchouc    et    Imper- 

meables     (rubber    clothing    and    waterproofs),    163    rue    Saint 

Honore,  Paris. 
Syndicat  des  .'Kntiderapants    (non-skid  devices),  39  rue  de  Cha- 
teau Landon,  Paris. 
Syndicat  de  Caoutchouc  et  de  Linoleum '(rubber  and  linoleum), 

18  rue  Duphot,  Paris. 
Syndicat  des  Fabricants  de  Celluloid   (celluloid  products),  7  rue 

du  Jong,  Paris. 
Syndicat  des  Planteurs   de   Caoutchouc  de  I'lndo-Chine    (rubber 

planters),  Saigon.  French  Indo-China. 
Syndicat    des    Planteurs    de    Caoutchouc    (rubber    planters),    48 

Place  de  Meer.  Antwerp. 
Syndicat  des  Ingenieurs,  Chimistes,  Chefs  de  Fabrication  et  Con- 

tremaitres  de  I'lndustrie  du   Caoutchouc    (union  of  engineers, 

chemists,  factory  heads  and  foremen  in  the  rubber  industry), 

49  rue  des  Vinaigriers,  Paris. 

The  most  important  associations  are  the  Chambre  Syndicale 
des  Tissus  et  du  Caoutchouc,  of  which  Mr,  Yung  is  president 
and  which  comprises  all  the  great  French  manufacturers  such 
as  Michelin,  Bergougnan,  the  Societe  Parisienne,  the  Societe 
des  Telephones,  etc.,  and  the  Syndicat  des  Planteurs  de  Caout- 
chouc de  rindo-Chine. 


William  Boyd  Stacker  has  become  connected  with  Geo. 
Hankin  &  Co..  27  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  3,  in  a  responsible 
position.  Mr.  Stocker  has  been  identified  with  the  rubber, 
balata,  and  allied  trades  for  a  number  of  years. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  JAPAN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

AMONG  the  many  manufacturing  industries  which  arose  in 
Japan  during  the  Great  War,  the  rubber  industry  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  promising.  Before  the  war  it 
had  been  developing  gradually,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties the  demand  for  Japanese  rubber  articles  rapidly  increased. 
Since  then,  too,  the  use  of  rubber  goods  has  become  more  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Orient.  Prior  to  the  war  South  America, 
Canada,  .Australia,  India,  China  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  had 
been  supplied  with  rubber  articles  of  British  or  German  make, 
but  the  opening  of  hostilities  curtailed  or  altogether  stopped  these 
supplies.  Consequently  articles  made  in  this  country  have  come 
to  be  exported,  especially  balls,  sheets,  hose  and  toys.  These 
articles  had  not  before  been  extensively  manufactured  in  Japan, 
but  rubber  manufacturers  had  to  produce  them  to  meet  the  home 
demand,  and  exportation  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 
THE  TOKIO  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1919,  with  many  prominent  officials  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding the  deputy  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  association  a  year  ago  its  principal 
activities  have  been  many  and  important. 

On  August  5  the  officers'  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
association,  when  it  was  decided  to  raise  prices  of  general  rub- 
ber manufactures  by  20  per  cent  owing  to  high  prices  of  naphtha, 
textiles  and  wages.  But  20  per  cent  has  not  proved  sufficient  and 
urgent  measures  are  required.  Though  it  is  difficult  for  all  manu- 
facturers to  make  uniform  prices   inasmuch   as  the  prices  must 
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vary  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  goods,  ball  manufacturers 
arc  planning  to  tix  prices  uniformly. 

A  domestic  exhibition  in  commemoration  of  peace  was  held  at 
Ueno  Park  last  summer.  The  Tokio  Rubber  Association  ex- 
hibited products  of  the  members,  the  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Xihon  Rubber  Co.,  Kyodo  Rubber  Co.,  and  many 
other  firms  and  dealers.  These  articles  were  well  designed  and 
nicely  made  to  attract  the  attention  of  spectators,  but  unluckily 
the  building  took  tire  on  August  21  and  all  exhibits  were  de- 
stroyed. 

On  May  22,  the  councillors'  meeting  was  held,  and  regulations 
concerning  condolences  for  deceased  members  were  decided  upon. 

"The  Rubber  Times"  ("Gomujiho-Sha")  was  recently  organized 
by  about  twenty  officers  of  the  Tokio  Rubber  Association.  It 
will  be  published  monthly  as  the  official  organ  of  the  association 
to  promote  the  mutual  benefit  of  members.  It  is  expected  that 
the  first  number  will  be  issued  on  Januar>-  5,  1920. 

The  general  meeting  and  an  appreciation  ceremony  to  reward 
124  faithful  employes  who  have  served  one  firm  oVer  ten  years 
without  interruption,  was  held  on  January  11,  at  the  Seiyoken 
Hotel  at  Tsukiji.  Tokio.  Most  of  the  veteran  employes  re- 
warded are  employed  by  the  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manufacturing 
Co.,  the  Nihon  Rubber  Co.,  and  the  Meiji  Rubber  Factory,  as 
they  are  the  oldest  firms  in  Tokio  and  in  Japan.  Some  of  the 
employes  of  the  Mitatsuchi  Company  have  served  over  thirty 
years  without  interruption. 

JAPANESE  JINRIKISHA  TIRES   IN   SHANGHAI 

According  to  an  investigation  by  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  was  about  1903  that  pneumatic  jinrikisha  tires  ap- 
peared in  that  city  for  the  first  time.  They  were  made  by  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  (Far  East),  Limited.  Until  the  Great  War 
this  company  monopolized  the  business  except  for  a  few  German 
imports  made  in  1912  by  the  Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta 
Percha  Co.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  some  Japanese  tires 
were  imported,  and  fierce  competition  ensued  with  the  Dunlop 
tires,  the  result  being  that  at  present  all  jinrikisha  tires  in  Shang- 
hai arc  of  Japanese  make.  ■ 

Exceptional  conditions  have  rendered  an  extension  of  this 
business  difficult  and  unremunerative,  but  now  that  special  tires 
are  being  made  for  the  Chinese  trade,  better  results  are  hoped  for. 
There  is  more  rain  in  Shanghai  than  in  Japan,  the  rainy  season 
lasting  about  four  months,  from  April  to  July,  and  shortening  the 
life  of  tires. 

Roads,  except  the  principal  thoroughfares,  are  mostly  bad, 
and  some  are  pebbled,  so  that  tire  wear  is  excessive.  Neither 
owners  nor  pullers  of  jinrikishas  keep  tires  in  good  repair.  Jin- 
rikishas  are  continually  used  during  both  day  and  night.  A 
seven  months'  guaranty  is  required.  If  the  tires  are  damaged 
within  that  time,  they  must  be  exchanged  for  new  ones.  Most 
tires  are  damaged  within  seven  months  owing  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  used,  and  the  margin  of  profit  is  therefore 
vcrv  small. 


JAPAN'S   PIONEER   INSULATED   WIRE   FACTORY. 

IN  THE  PRODUCTION  of  rubber-covered  wire  for  all  electrical 
needs  Japan  is  steadily  forging  lo  the  front.  One  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  the  trade  in  the  Orient  is  the  Ftijikura  Densen  Ka- 
htshiki  Kaislia  (Fujikura  Insulated  Wire  and  Cable  Co.).  922 
Sendgaya-Machi,  Tokio.  This  concern  was  started  in  a  humble 
way  in  1885  by  the  late  Mr.  Fujikura,  the  pioneer  in  insulated 
wire  making  in  Japan.  He  foresaw  that  his  progressive  country 
would  share  largely  in  the  rapid,  world-wide  expansion  of 
electric  lighting,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  allied  industries  and 
installed  modern  machinery,  introduced  up-to-date  processes,  and 
constantly  enlarged  his  staff  of  men  skilled  in  chemical  and 
electrical  research  work.     Much  credit  is  also  due  T.  Matsumoto. 


who  succeeded  Mr.  Fujikura  as  president  of  the  company,  and 
tc    Kenzo  Okada,  known  to  many  in  the  United  States. 

The  concern  adheres  closely  to  the  standards  of  the  British 
Cable  Makers'  .Association  and  the  Japanese  government  to  in- 
sure the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  products.  Among  the 
specialties  manufaclured  is  an  ozone-proof  vulcanized  rubber 
cable  designed  to  withstand  the  action  of  ozone,  which  even  on 


tlie  best  rubber-insulated  cables  will  slowly  break  down  the 
dielectric  coating"  when  the  gas  is  produced  on  the  surface  or 
the  ends  of  the  cables  during  the  passage  of  high  voltage 
currents. 

Another  product  is  the  Fujikura  patent  okerite  or  mineritc 
insulated  wires  and  cables,  said  to  be  acid  and  flame  proof,  non- 
hygroscopic,  unaffected  by  sea  and  mine  water,  requiring  no  lead 
covering,  with  high  conductivity  and  low  electrostatic  capacity 
as  well  as  lieing  tough  and  pliable  even  below  the  freezing  point. 


FOREIGN  CUSTOMS  CHANGES. 

CANADA. 

C.\NADi.\N  DUTIES  levied  on  rubber  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  as  follows :  Rubber  tires,  tire  repair  kits,  tire 
valves  and  stems,  42^4  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Rubber  manufac- 
tures, rubber  engine  packing,  rubber  mats,  42^  per  cent.  .Asbes- 
tos manufactures,  asbestos  brake  lining,  32;^  per  cent.  The 
preferential  rates,  allowed  for  British  goods,  on  rubber  goods  is 
22J1.  per  cent. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  now  permits  the  exportation  of  motor  cycles  and 
motor  car.s,  with   ihoir  tires,  to  the   Portuguese  colonies. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil  proposes  lo  change  the  existing  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  tires  to  one  of  200  reis  (11  cents)  per  kilogram  on 
solid  tires  and  600  reis  ^25';  cents)  per  kilogram  on  pneumatic 
tires. 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  now  admits  free  of  duty  the  impregnated  card- 
board discs,  with  rubber  patch  attached,  that  are  a  part  of 
vulcanizer  outfits. 

HUNGARY. 

Hungary  i)crmits  the  importation  of  India  rubber,  gutta  percha 
and  "the  goods  thereof"  without  a  previous  license. 


In  1918  THE  Dominican  Republic  imported  RunnER  products 
to  the  value  of  $143,976,  compared  with  $84,266  for  1917,  the 
United  States  supplying  goods  worth  $137,804  and  $76,479  in  the 
resepctive  periods. 
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Recent   Patents   Relating  to  Rubber. 


N 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED   FEBRUABY   3,    1920. 
O.   1,329,398.     Reinforced  rubber 
Ferguson,  both  in  Missoi 


ghth  to  U.  M.  Hutchii 


1,329,4 
,329,512. 


nderwood,  Gary, 


itruction.      H.   F.   Maranville,   assignor 
.„  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron.  O. 
alve  for  inflating  balloons  and  the  like.     H.  A.   Dodge,  Essex 
Fells,    and    W.    J.    Leatherow,    Newark,    assignors    to    Howe- 
Baumann    Balloon   Co.,   Newark,   both    in    New   Jersey.      (See 
The  India  Rubber  World,  March  1,  1920,  page  366.) 
1,329,558.     Protected  rubber  packing.     M.  I,   Strauss,  Cleveland,  O. 
1,329,584.     Balloon  construction.     F.  De  Marinis,  Brooklyn,  N.  ^ 
1,329,687.     Water-hammock  with  pneumatic  pillows.     E.  Under 
Indiana. 

1.329.776.  Tire  valve  adapter.     H.  P.  Kraft.  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1.329.777.  Lined    inflatable    waterproof    garment.      M.    Knger,    New    York 

City. 
1,329,954.     Inner    tube    for    pneumatic    tires    and    process    of    manufacture. 
O.   T.    Bugg,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  10,  1920. 

1,330,061.     Tire-retaining  ring   for   clencher   rims.      W.    H.   Dillet,   Ralston, 

1,330,108.     Safety  "tire  valve.     W.  K.  Bauhaus,  Carpenteria,  Calif. 
1,330,222.     Cushion   wheel.      M.    Tibbetts,   assignor    to   Packard   Motor    Car 
Co.— both  of  Detroit,   Mich. 
Bathing   hat.      J.    B.    Ballard,   assignor   to   Revere   Rubber   Co. — 

both  of  Providence,   Rhode   Island. 
Safety-valve   for   observation   balloons 


1,330,299. 
1,330,329. 
1,330,552. 


The  Stan 
Rubber  shoe  sole 

Mass.,  assignor  to  A. 
Dust  cap  for  tire  valve 
Rubber  tread  for  boots 

assignor  to  F.  Beren 
Reinforced  pneumatic  t 
Resilient  tire.  E.  B.  B 
Demountable  rim  for 


J. 
-both  of  Rich, 
th  attaching  lip 
I  A.  G.  Spaldint 


Chicopee, 
g  ^  Bros.,  Je^sey^  City,  N.  J. 


Pressure    gage    and    pump    connection 
Hammond,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  assignor  to 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

ISSUED    FEBRUARY    17. 


nd  shoes. 

;in,  Chelsea.   Mass. 

;.     J.   C.   Wise,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

.wn,   Los  Angeles,   Calif. 


A.  Schrader 


1,330,815.     Sectional    pneumatic    tire. 

both  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 
1,330.973.     Wear.resisting    structure    of 

masses    embedded    therei: 

self-supporting    backing. 

N.  J.,  assignor  to  Ameri( 

City. 
1,331,023.     Inner  tube  for  tires.     T.  L 
1,331,027.     Combined  corset  and  corset 

der  portion.  I.  Roussin, 
1,331,042.  Sanitary  belt  and  bandage. 
1,331,( 


rubber    having    granulated    mineral 

and    the    whole    vulcanized    to    a 

G.    P.    Bartholomew.    Essex    Falls, 

an   Abrasive   Metals  Co.,  New  York 


having  elastic  hip  and  shoul- 
)S  Aires,  Argentina. 
Andrae,    Edinburgh,    Scotland. 
Dust    cap    for    valves    of    pneumatic    tires.      W.    P.    Hammond, 
Passaic.    N.    J.,    assignor    to    A.    Schrader's    Son,    Inc.,    New 
York   City.      (Original   application   divided.) 
1,331,142.     Waterproof  protector  for  ladies'  hats.     W.  D.  L.  Busby,  Clifton- 

upon-Dunsmore,  England. 
1,331,146.     Tire  vulcanizing  mold.     E.  W.  Fothergill,  Hartford,  assignor  to 

Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.— both  in  Connecticut. 
1,331,165.     Hydrometer  syringe.     M.   E.   Moeller,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
1,331,199.     Rubber   heel.      R.    I.    Hill,    assignor    to   The    Hill    Rubber    Co.— 

both  of  Elyria,  O. 
1,331,347.     Quick    detachable   combined    dust    and   air    cap    for   valve    stems. 

J.  M.   McNamara,  Clinton,  Mass. 
1,331,358.     Resilient    cushioned    tire.      J.    Parrino,    assignor    of    one-half    to 

di  Giralamo— both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
1,331,374.     Apparatus  for  washing  eyes.     G.   C.  Precerutti,  Turin,  Italy. 
1,331,457.     Garment  supporter.     J.  H.  Elliot,  Rockford,  111. 


ISSUED  FEBRUARY  24,    1920. 

for    use    of    bathe 


R.    Kolodny, 


rubber    tires.      A. 
Steel    Products    Co. — 

C.  J.  Brown,  River  Falls, 


1,331,508.     Water-tight    contain 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,331,601.     Respirator.      R.    Watanabe,   Tokio,   Japan. 

1,331,606.     Resilient  tire.     T.  Widdop,   Ogden,   Utah. 

1,331,855.     Tire  boot.     E.  M.   Steel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

1,331,917.     Cast    steel   wheel    with    rim    to    accommodate 
Hargraves.   assignor    to   The    Fi 
both  of  Akron,  O. 

1,331,954.     Anti-slipping  attachment  for  ladde 
Wis. 

1,332,121.     Demountable  rim   for   tires.     L.   Friedman,   New   York   City. 

1,332,149.  Pneumatic  tire.  P.  E.  van  Berendonck,  assignor  to  Beren- 
donck's  Section  Tyre  Svndicate,  Limited — both  of  Amster- 
dam,  Netherlands. 

ISSUED   MARCH   3,    1920. 

1,332,309.  Puncture-proof  inflatable  inner  tube  for  tires.  P.  A.  Sawyer, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

1,332,673.     Pneumatic   surf-mattress.      H.    B.    Marshall,    Long    Beach.    Calif. 

1,332,721.  Vehicle  wheel  combining  pneumatic  inner  tubes  and  solid  rub- 
ber tire.  J.  E.  Harrigan,  assignor  to  Eagle  Puncture  Proof 
Tire  &  Wheel  Co.,  Inc.— both  of  New  York  City.  (See 
The  India  Rubber  World.  April  1,  1919,  page  369,  and 
December    1,    1919,    page    155.) 

1,332,780.  Reinforced  balloon  structure  for  airships  and  the  like.  R.  H. 
Upson,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both 
of  Akron,  O. 

1,332,816.     Resilient  tire.     J.  H.   Douglass,  Norfield,  Miss. 

Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  487 


ISSUED  MARCH   9,    1920. 
Pneumatic    cushion.      E.    S.    Sylvester,    West    New    Brighton, 
N.    Y.,    assignor    to    Rubber    Regenerating    Co.,    Naugatuck, 

Pneumatic  tire  with  plurality  of  interior  air  cells  automatically 
inflated  by  means  of  check  valves  when  air  under  pressure 
is  admitted  into  tire.     W.   H.  Richards,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Artificial  tooth  with  cushion  of  soft  vulcanizing  rubber.  R.  M. 
Wilhycombe,    Sydney,    New    South   Wales,   -Australia. 

Valve  tor  pneumatic  tires.  M.  J.  Payne,  Staunton,  assignor 
to  The  Payne  Valve  Corporation,  Roanoke— both 


Patch 

Demountable 
Teat    cup    foi 


al  tor 


article 


C.  F.   Young,   Kansas  City^ 


1,333,518.     Den 


B.  A.  Knowl. 
ntable  rim  for  ■ 
e    gage    for   tir. 


197,454. 
197,455. 
197,456. 
197,461. 


197,532. 

197,534. 

197,557. 
197,561. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  3,    1920. 

Elastic   fabric.     C.   Adams,  East   Rutherford,  N.   J.,   U.   S.  A. 
Garment    gage    with    elastic    edges.      H.    W.    Roswell,    Seattle,. 

Wash.,   U.   S.  A. 
Armored  pneumatic  tire.     J.  V.  Royal,  Newton,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Armored    pneumatic    tire    tube.      W.    H.    Thompson,    Marinette, 

assignor    of    one-third    interest    each    to    B.    Brill    and    S.    M. 

Kohn,  Green  Bay— all  in  Wisconsin,  U.   S.  A. 
ISSUED  FEBRUARY  10.  1920. 
Two-piece  easily  cleaned  rubber   mouthpiece   for   feeding  bottles,. 

held    in    position    by    stopper.      F.    R.    Graham-YooU,    Leith, 

Scotland. 
Dust  cap   for   tire   valves.     The   A.    Schrader's   Son,   Inc.,   New- 
York  City,  N.  Y.,  assignee  of  W.  P.  Hammond,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

—both  in  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  17,  1920. 
Hose  supporter.     F.  H.  Childs,  Stroud,  Oklahoma,  U.  S.  A. 

Ik's",  Ta 
the  U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  24,  1920. 

Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.  O.  A.  Kottenmann,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 

Split  rim  for  tires.     W.  N.  Booth,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Rubber  sponge  enclosed  in  fabric  casing.  G.  Fierheller,  Toron- 
to, Ont. 

E.xpansible  split  rim  for  tires.  J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington, 
D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Expansible  split  rim  for  tires.  J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington, 
£>.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Collapsible  split  rim  for  tires.  J.  H.  M.  Michon,  Washington, 
D. C,  U.  S.  A. 

Detachable  rim  for  tires.  H.  Mote,  49A  Pall  Mall,  County  of 
London.    England. 

Waterproof  catamenial  bandage.  S.  D.  Trumbo,  Columbus,  O., 
U.   S.   A. 

Disk  wheel  for  pneumatic  tires,  with  means  for  fastening  to- 
gether the  disks  so  that  they  rotate  as  a  unit.  Dunlop 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Westminster,  County  of  London, 
assignee  of  F.  J.  Keegan,  Coventry,  Countv  of  Warwick — 
both  in  England 

Metal  vehicle  wheel  arranged  for  single  or  dual  solid  rubber 
tires.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, assignee  of  C.  Macbeth,  Birmingham,  County  of  War- 
wick—both in  England. 

Solid  rubber  tire.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  West- 
minster, London,  assignee  of  H.  C.  Young,  Birmingham, 
County  of  Warwick— both  in  England. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Westminster,  London,  England,  assignee  of  J.  B.  Atkins, 
Akron,   Ohio,   U.    S.   A. 

Suspenders.  The  Resilia  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
assignee  of  H.  T.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I.— both  in  U.  S.  A. 

Pressure  gage  for  tires.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  assignee  of  J.  A.  Bowden,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.— both  in 


untable 


tires.  W.  Bee 
inventors,  assignors  of  one-half  inti 
both  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

ISSUED   FEBRUARY  4,    1920. 
ulated    electric    cables.      C.    J.    Beaver 


i    B.    Palmer,   c< 
E.    S.   Beeman- 


ngen 


Road,    Hale,    and    E. 
Legh — both    in    Cheshire. 

;,929.  Solid  rubber  sectional  tire.  Dunlop  Rub 
street,  Westminster,  and  C.  Macbeth, 
Cross,   Birmingham. 

i,995.  Rim  for  tires.  W.  J.  Mellersh- Jackson,  28  Southampton  Build- 
ings, London.  (Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Co.,  1800  Mount  Elli- 
ott avenue,   Detroit,   Mich.,  U.   S.  A.) 

i,068.     Elastic  book-marker.     W.  Horn,  132  Palewell  Park,  East  Sheen, 

),070.  Elastic  heel  friction  pad.  T.  A.  Drechsler.  96  Budlong  street, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

1,265.     Resilient  cushioned  wheel.     H.  Wade,  111  Hatton  Garden,  Lon- 
don.    (Morand  Bros.— Martin  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  818  South 
May  street,  Chicago,  HI.,  U.   S.  A.     See  The  India  Rubber 
World,  November   1,   1918,  page   88.) 
Machinery  Patents  on  pages  431,  432. 
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136,-I10. 
136,4S3. 

136,621. 
136,-Jl. 
136,770. 


136,802. 
136.803. 


136,916. 
136,946. 


137,066. 
137,067. 


137,139. 
137,1-10. 
137,143. 


ISSUED  FEBKUAHy  11,  1920. 


Window-cleaning    device.      H.    T.    Girdlestone,    25    Glasshouse 

street.  Regent  street,  London. 
Glove  with  hooded   portion   held   in   place   by   elastic   band.     T. 

Hilton,      Brou-Ala,      Mottram     Road,      Matley,      Stalybridge, 

Cheshire. 
Respirator.       El    Conde    de    Ramirez    de    Arellano,    Bachelor's 

Farm,  Horsham,  Sussex. 
Billiard   cues.      \V.    K.    Coward,   60    Dean   street.    South   Shore, 

Blackpool,  Lancashii 

■      ■        '  'ler  pants. 
;inert  Rul 

U.  S.  A.     See  The  India  Rubber  World,  December  1,  1919, 

page  157,  for  illustrated  description.) 
Golf  clubs  with  striking  face  of  rubber  between  pieces  of  vul- 
canized fiber,  etc.,  A.  F.  J.  Percival,  Golf  Club  House,  High- 

cliffe.    Castle   Golf   Club,    Highcliffe,    Hampshire. 
Garter.      R.    Gorton,    143    Freeman    street,    Brookline,    Massa- 


ISSUED  FEBRUARY  18,  1920. 


be- 


Door   mats   composed    of   rubber   rollers   threaded   ( 

tween  metal  scraper  strips.     G.  Gibson,  17  St.  Paul's  Square, 
Bedford. 

Cushioned  spring  wheels.  E.  Jacqmain  and  J.  Kucharek,  19 
Rue  de  la  Plaine,  Brussels. 

ISSUED  FEBRUARY  26,   1920. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  v..  assignee  of  E.  V.  A.  Myers,  82  Evergreen  Place, 
East  Orange,   N.   J.— both   in    U.    S.   A.      (Not  yet   accepted.) 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.    Y.,    assignee    of    E.    V.    A.    Myers,    82    Evergreen    Place, 


East  Or 


92    Bennett's  Lane 


lithills. 


137 


137,253. 
137,306. 
137.309. 
137,328. 

137,331. 
137,389. 


496,743. 

496,770. 

496,788. 

496,849. 

497.069. 

497,375. 
497,964. 
498,074. 

498,347. 

498.410. 

498,697. 

498,755. 

498,767. 

499,034. 

499,337. 

499,337. 

499.413. 


Pneumatic   tires.      E.    H.   Taylo 

Bolton,  Lancashire. 
Reinforced  composite  material  in  layers,  containing  rubber,   etc. 

R.   Russell,  The   Acres,   Middleton,   near   Manchester. 
Rubber    cushion    devices    for    vehicle    doors.      A.     S.    Cheston, 

Cheston,   Widney   Works,   St.   Paul's  Square,   Birmingham. 
Metal-studded  rubber  soles  and  heels  with  leather  insets.     R.  T. 

Hull,    Haughton    Hall,    Denton,    Lancashire,    and    B.    Mellor, 

Mottram  New  Road,  Hyde,  Cheshire. 
Powder    puff   case    of   rubber,    etc.      F.    Mousley,   Priest    Bridge, 

Mortlake,  London. 
Collapsible  rim  for  tires.     J.   H.   Miskimen,  Glendive,  Montana, 

U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   MARCH  3,    1920. 

Abdominal  belt.  H.  A.  Monin,  53  rue  Petit,  St.  Denis,  Seine, 
France. 

Pneumatic  tire.  H.  S.  Blynt,  Yale,  Oklahoma,  U.  S.  A.  (Not 
yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  sole  protector.  R.  G.  Fabregas,  3  Plaza  Galvany,  Bar- 
celona, Spain.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Tube  for  ethyl  chloride,  etc.,  with  rubber-padded  stopper.  A. 
~         -  -       •  •         N.    Y.,    assignee    of    H.    P. 


Schrader's  Son.  In 
Kraft,  219  Godwin  ; 
(Not  yet  accepted.; 


Norwalk,    740   Riverside    Drive,    New    Y'ork 
City,  U.   S.  .■\.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

Rubber  pads  for  soles  and  heels.  W.  H.  Phipps,  57  Wick 
Road,  and  W.  T.  Hooper,  71  Repton  Road— both  in  Brisling- 
ton,  Bristol. 

Golf-club  handle 
wrappings.  J. 
Blackpool. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 

for   pneumatic    tires.      A.    Schrader 


(March    8.    1919.) 

Son,  Inc. 
(March    10,    1919.)       Improvements    in    waterproofing    mat 

and  the  process  of  manufacture.     L.  Kirschbraun. 
(July     3,     1918.)        Parachute     having     pneumatic     device. 


(March    11.    1919.)      Improvements  in   solid    rubber  tires.      The 

l>unlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 
Improved  manometer   for   pneumatic  tires.     A.   Schrader's   Son, 

(March  26,  1919.)     Elastic  fabric.     Victory  Corset  Co.,  Inc. 
(February  21,   1919.)      Valve   for  pneumatic  tires.     C.   Carcnini. 
(April    9,    1919.)      Improvements    in    resilient    wheels.      M.    W. 

Peck. 
(September  19,  1917.)   Rubber  tip  for  canes,  crutches,  furniture, 

etc.     M.  Taritot,  29  rue  Mogador,  Paris. 
(April   16,    1919.)      Improvements  in  rubber  heels.     A.   Bendoni 

ct  Cie. 
(August   25,    1916.)      Improvements  in  coverings  for  pneumatic 

tires.     T.   Duysens  and   K.  llustinx. 
(April    29,     1919.)       Improvements    in    wheels,    especially    those 

with    pneumatic    tires    for    automobiles.      M.    Kapferer. 
(April  29,   1919.)      Composition  to  plug  automatically  punctures 

in  pneumatic  tires.     J.  H.  Jacobscn. 
(May  6,  1919.     Cap  for  valves  of  pneumatic  tires.    A.  Schrader's 

(May    9,    1919.)      Valve    for    pneumatic    tires.      A.    Schrader's 

Son.  Inc. 
(May    9,    1919.)      Valve    for    pneumatic    tires.      A.    Schrader's 

Son.  Inc. 
(May    12.    1919.)      Pneumatic  wheel.     G.   C.  M.  J.  Lentz. 


GERMANY. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,  'WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION, 
3:0,204.     (July   13,   1917.)      Elastic  tire.     B.   Iwanow.sky,  Mainz. 
320,365.     (April    7.    1916.)      Pneumatic    tire    with    reserve    tubes.     M.    S. 

Stevenson,    London,    England. 
320,723.     (AuKUSt   5,    1913.)      Solid   rubber  tire.     H.   B.   Clayson,   Syden- 
ham.  London. 
320,926.     (October  31,  1918.)     Hose  coupling.     E.  Kessler,  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. 


AUSTRALIA. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 
(May  8,    1918.)      Motor  tire  cover.    J.  H.   Gill,  J.   D.   Rea  and 

(May   11.   1918.)     Vehicle  wheels  and  tires.     J.  R.  Churchill. 

(May   11,   1918.)      Resilient  tires.     H.   L.  Harding. 

(June  27,  1917.)     Resilient  tire.     A.  J.  Ostberg  and  A.  Kenny. 

(August  21,  1918.)  Cushion  tires.  C.  W.  Le  Plastrier.  (Mo- 
rand   Bros.-Martin   Cushion   Wheel   Co.;   W.   C.   Martin.) 

(September  4,   1917.)      Inner  tube.     J.  B.  Jeffries. 

(March   28,    1918.)      Tire  valve.     M.   C.    SchweinerL 

(December  31,  1919.)  Cushion  wheel.  C.  W.  Le  Flaslrier. 
(Morand   Bros.-Martin   Cushion   Wheel   Co.;   W.   C.   Martin.) 

NEW    ZEALAND. 

ISSUED    DECEMBER    31,    1919. 


7.328. 
7,340. 
7,813. 


TRADE    MARKS. 


N 


O.  96,047.     The  word  Unisco— a 

ber  or/and  fabric  hose,   ci 
99,120.     The  word  Foster  in  wh 
and  gold  backg 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

rd  Unisco— automobile-fan   belts,   fabric  belts. 


kneeling  within   and   peep- 
support,  topped  by  a 
'    leggings.      Union 


United    States 


.  O. 

d  black  letters  against  a  red 
les  and  heels.     Foster  Rubber 
^„.,  .v...,.ebunk.  Me.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  . 

The  words  Heet  and  Sheet  within  horizontal  hexagonal  in- 
closures  placed  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  large  letter  t— 
packing  made  of  asbestos  fiber,  rubber,  and  fireproof  cement, 
m  the  form  of  gaskets.  Eureka  Packing  Co.,  Sales  Depart- 
ment, New  York  City.  .  ,        ^     , 

The  words  Pump-King,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  hyphen  in 
front  of  the  lower  one— rubber  belting.  New  York  Belting 
&  Packing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Representation   of   a  bare-legged  boy 

ing  out  from  a  raincoat  apparently  on  a  suppo 
rain-hat — waterproof  coats,  hats,  suits  and  lei 
City  Manufacturing  Co.,  1 

The    word    Overland — rubbei 
Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Rrepresentation  of  a  lion  in 
Belting — asbestos     brake     i 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The    word    (joetzerit — asbesto 
Gasket  &  Packing  Co.,  New 

The  word  Senegal  beneath  a  li 

belting.       The     Rossendale-Redda 

Newark,  N.  J.  ^  ^         ■        «    ,. 

The  word  Farrel — rubber  machinery.  Farrel  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  .-Vnsonia,  Conn. 

The  words  Bi-Lateral — rubber-lined  cotton-jacketed  fire  hose. 
C.  M.  C.  Baird,  Chicago,  III. 

The  word  Artco  within  a  triple-outlined  diamond — rubber  tire 
casings  and  tubes,  belting,  fruit-jar  rings,  hose,  etc.  .-Achilles 
Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  word  Century — rubber  stamps,  etc.  Century  Rubber  Stamp 
Works,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Valcua — leather,  rubber,  and  balata  beltmg;  asbestos, 
etc.,  valve  and  disk  packings,  and  rubber  hose 
Mine  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Representation    of    an    oval    figure    formed    of 
fabric  ■  ""'       "     


Union   City, 
and    fabric 

repose  above  the  words  Lion  Paw 
linings.       Buckner     Process     Co., 

omposition    packings.      Goetze 
nswick,  .N.  J. 
ouchant — impregnated  canvas 
Belting    &    Hose    Co., 


Pacific  Mill  & 


rubber   beltii 


The 


Rubber    Co., 


Serv! 


New 


The   word    Usco — jar 
Brunswick,  N.  J 

The  words  Savi 
scntation  of  a  tire- 
Corp.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

The   word    Radio — rubber   and    fabric  tires.     Ellis   Mil 
York  City. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  figure  of  a  woman  and 
the  words  The  Fashion  Plate — rubber  shoes,  etc.,  for  men, 
women,  and  children.  Johnson,  Stephens  St  Shinkle  Shoe  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  word  Gumbo — self-vulcanizing  patches.  Moses  Strause,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Representation  of  a  leech  bearing  the  words  in  white  letters, 
Slicks  Like  a  Leech — tube  patches.  The  Leach  Patch  Co., 
Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Representation  of  a  circular  seal  with  a  globe  in  the  center  sur- 
rounded by  20  six-pointed  stars  within  a  circle,  and  outside 
the  circle  the  words  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfo.  Co., 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  all  surrounded  by  a  heavily  outlined  circle 
and  a  lighter  concentric  one — belting,  packing,  and  hose  or 
rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric.  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,   Passaic,  N.  J.  ,  , 

Representation  of  a  shield  bearing  the  initials  C  and  P  formed 
into  a  monogram,  within  two  scrolls  bearing  the  words 
Chicago  Pneumatic,  the  whole  conventionally  decorated — 
rubber-lined  cotton  hose  of  different  kinds,  including  wire- 
wound.     Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

The  initials  S  &  K— rubber  repair  patches  for  tires  and  tubes. 
J.   F.   Kirchner,   Parma  Township,   Cuyahoga  County,  O. 
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122,394. 
122,719. 

122,832. 

123,202. 

123,229. 
123,240. 
123,297. 


itary     baby     pants.       Maude     Sinclair 
ber   tires.     The   Majestic  Tire  &  Rub- 


The     word     Kewpie — sa 

George,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
The  word  Majestic — rubber 

ber  Co.,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Representation    of    a    gryphon — air    valves    for    tires,    cushi 

life-preservers,     etc.       Griffin     Manufacturing     Co.,     Bos 

Mass. 
Representation    of   a   seal    bearing    the   words   CoNreRSE    Rui 

Shoe  Co.  on  the  arms  of  a  large  letter  C  forming  the  in 

for   the  additional   word   Converse — rubber   boots   and   sh 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Representation  of  a  tire  rolling  through  the  letter  U  and  lea' 

an  impression  of  its  tread — fabric  and  rubber  tires. 

Tire  &  Rubber  Association,  Houston,  Tex. 
The  word  Coi-zo  within  two  concentric  ovals,  the  inner 

heavier    in    outline— lithopi 


Universal 

iiii,.  wYaio,  I..V  ^.  w.w  much 

Collinsville   Zinc    Corp.,    Col- 


linsvi 


111. 


Kepresentatic 
of    a    globi 

Corp.!  N 


af   two    elephants   braced    against   opposite   sides 
lavini?   a    tug-of-war    with    their    trunks;    on    the 

gram   formed  of  the   letters  A.   W.   M.   E.   C— 

ebbing.      American    Webbing    Manufacturers    Export 
5w  York  City. 


123,480. 
123,563. 

123,875. 

123,989. 
124,052. 
124,264. 
124,265. 
124,277. 
124,354. 
124,420. 

124,446. 
124,468. 

124,996. 
125,255. 
126,048. 


ords  The  Uhi 
belts  for  personal 
field,  O. 

The  words  VuLco  C( 
Denver,  Colo. 

Representation     of     i 


rubber  tires.     The  Gates  Rubber  Co., 


ornamental  design  incorporating  the 
Bird  Gum  and  the  figures  of  two  blue- 
birds" within  conventionalized  scrolls — chewing  gum.  Uni- 
versal Products  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  words  Coingum  Mfg.  Co., 
921  Locust  St.,  Phila.,  Best  of  All  Gum— chewing  gum. 
Coingum  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reoresentation  of  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  Larson's  Kkushed 
Fruit— chewing  gum.     L.   P.   Larson,  Jr.,   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

The  word  Dricota — raincoats.  Edward  Ripley  &  Son,  Limited, 
Bradford,  Eng. 

The  word  Revo— rubber  heels.  Thomas  M.  Evans,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  word  Wids — rubber  or  composition  soles,  heels,  and  taps. 
Fibre  Products  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

The  words  Mara  Thon— rubber  belts  for  personal  wear.  The 
Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

The  words  Loop-0-Plane— toy  airplanes.  Percy  Pierce,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  word  WondErweB  with  end  and  center  letters  capitalized— 
woven  elastics  in  the  piece.  Rice-Stix  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The   word  Noname— rubber  heels.     Plymouth   Rubber   Co.,   Can- 

g  the 


word  Nc 

;presentation  of  a  round  label  bea 

bowing  and  the  words  The  Cavalier  Hose  Supporter  wiinin 

concentric  circles— hose  supporters.     Roy  J.  Cavalier,  Oswego, 

N.  Y. 

le   letters   K,    Y,   and    L   formed    into   a    monogram    above    the 

words  K-Weyl- chewing  gum,  etc.     Keebler  Weyl  Baking  Co., 

Philadelphii 


X— rubber  cement,  tread  fille: 
repair  gums,  and  tread  repair  gums.  St.  Li 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  word  Worthmore  in  black  letters  on  a 
against  a  black  diamond — suspenders  and  dr 
Donald  Bros.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


"^1^ 


THE   DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

25  715.  The  word  Jiffy — rubber  baby  pants.  The  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber 
Co.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

25,729.  The  word  Hvgeia— nursing  appliances  and  nipples.  The  Hygeia 
Nursing   Bottle  Co.,  Inc.,   Buffalo,   New   \  ork   City,   U.   S.  A. 

25,735.  Representation  of  a  label  in  the  form  of  a  shield  having  an 
oval  centerpiece  bearing  the  figure  of  a  beaver  with  a  log; 
around  oval  are  words  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  and  -"^nd  Associated  Companies;  above  the  oval  cen- 
terpieces is  the  word  Raynster  in  large  letters — raincoats, 
rubber  coats,  and  other  rubber  clothing,  etc.  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 

25  742.  The  word  Diamond  and  the  representation  of  a  diamond  in  a 
claw  setting — rubber  tissues,  etc.  Will  P.  White,  Limited, 
Toronto,   Ont. 

25,803.  The  word  Excelsior — tire  casings.  Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited, Brampton,  Ont. 

25.854.  The  word  Republic — belting,  hose,  machinery  packing,  tires,  tire 
casings,  and  inner  tubes.  Republic  Rubber  Corp.,  Youngs- 
town,  O. 


N 


Term  14  years.     W.  P. 

Term    Zyi     years. 

Term   14  years.     A. 
The    Cleveland    Rubber 


DESIGNS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

O.  54,373      Tire.     Patented  February  10,  1920. 

Braendcr,    Passaic,    N.    T. 
54,408.     Tire.       Patented     February     10,     192' 

C.   C.  Gates,   Denver,  Colo. 
54,412.     Tire  tread.     Patented  February   10,   1920.     Term   14  years 

H.    Harris,    Barberton,    assignor    tr     '^^-    '"<-'  —  -'     ". 

Corp.   Co..  Cleveland— both  in   Ohi< 
54.434.     Pneumatic    tire    tread.       Patented    February    10,     1920.      Term 

iyi   years.     J.    Martin,    New   York   City. 
54,496.     Tire.     Patented  February  17,  1920.     Term  14  years.     J.  Christy, 

Cleveland,  assignor  to  The  Portage  Rubber  Co..   Barberton — 

both  in  Ohio. 
54,415.     Rubber   tread    for   shoes.      Patented    Februarv    17,    1920.      Term 

14  years.     C.   M.   Wolcott,   Bahimore,   Md. 

54.521.  Tire   truad.      Patented  March  2,    1920.     Term   14  vears.     E.   O. 

Blekre,   Sioux   City,   la. 

54.522.  Tire   tread       Patented   March   2,   1920.      Term    14   years.      E.   0. 

Ulckre.    Sioux   City.    la. 

54.523.  Tire   tread.      Patented   March   2,    1920.      Term    14   years.      E.   O. 
Blekre,    Sioux   City,   la. 

Patented   March    2,    1920.     Term    14   years.     J.    W.    Den- 


ad,   Akr 


14  years.     C.  E.  Eckrode, 
20.      Term    14    years.      R. 


54,536.     Tire.     Patented  March  2,  1920.     Ti 
Newark.    N.    J. 

54.550.  Rubber    heel.    Patented    March    2, 

Harris.    Cleveland,    O. 

54.551.  Tire    tread.      Patented    March    2,    1920.      Term    14    years.      H. 

Ives.   Chippewa   Falls,  Wis. 
54,553.     Ice-bag    ring.      Patented    March    2,    1920.      Term    7    years.      F. 
Lobi,    Middleboro,    Mass. 

Patented   March  2,    1920.     Term   14  years.      C.    E.   Mur- 
assignor    to     Empire     Rubber    &     Tire     Corp. — both     of 


54.555.  Til 

54.556.  Til 
54,560.     Til 


N. 


ray, 


Pate 
N."j. 


Patented  March  2,   1920. 
trie.   Pa. 

54  564      Pneumatic    metal    wheel.      Patented    March    2,    1920.      Term    14 
years.     H.  E.  and  P.  R.  Simmons,  Huntington,  Ind. 

54,570.     Tire.      Patented   March   2,    1920.      Term    14   years.      O.    H.    Wil- 
liams,  Columbus,  O. 

54,576.     Tire.      Patented    March    9,    1920.      Term    14    years.      O.    Basten, 
as.signor  to  Sterling  Tire  Corp.— both  of  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

54  580      Tire   tread.      Patented  March    9,    1920.     Term    14  years.      E.   O. 
Blekre.    Sioux    City,    la. 

54.581.  Tire   tread.      Patented   March   9,    1920.     Term   14   years.      E.    0. 

Blekre,    Sioux  City,   la. 

54.582.  Tire   tread.      Patented   March    9,    1920. 

Blekre,   Sioux   City.   la. 

54.583.  Tire   tread.      Patented    March   9,    1920. 

Blekre,    Sioux   City,    la. 
54  5')2      Tire  tread.      Patented  March   9,   1920.      Term   14  years.      W.   B. 

Buckley,  Washington,  D.   C. 
54  598.     Tire.      Patented    Alarch    9,    1920.      Term    14    years.      J.    Christy, 

Cleveland,   assignor  to   The   Portage   Rubber  Co.,   Barberton— 

both    in    Ohio. 
54  599.     Tire.     Patented  Marcli  9,    1920.     Term  7  years.     W.   H.  Clarke, 

Elyria,   O. 
54  600.     Pad    for    soles    of   boots    and    shoes.      Patented    March    9.    1920. 

Term    7   years.      J.    P.    Cochrane,    Edinburgh.    Scotland. 
54  601.     Pad    for    soles    of    boots    and    shoes.      Patented    March    9,    1920. 

Term    7   years.      J.    P.    Cochrane,    Edinburgh.    Scotland. 
54  608      Tire.      Patented   March   9,    1920.      Term    14   years.      F.    S.    Dick- 
inson, New  York  City. 
54  624      Tire  tread.      Patented   March   9,  _1920.     Term    14   y^ars.      L.   de 


years.     T.    R.  Palmer, 


E.    O. 
E.   O. 


.'ity,    la 


iigno 


&    Rubber    Co.— both    of 


54,647. 

54,691. 
54.694. 
54,698. 


'  Patented   March  9,    1920.      Term    14   years.     L.    de 

Holczir     assignor    to    Zonta    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.— both    of 

Sioux   City,    la. 
ire.     Patented  March  9,   1920.     Term  7  years.     J.   C.   McLean, 

Lakewood,  assignor  to  The  McLean  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East 

Liverpool — botli  in  Ohio, 
ire.      Patented   March    9,    1920 

bach.    Akron,    O. 
ire.     Patented  March  9,  1920. 

Rutherford,    N.    J. 
ire.     Patented  March  9.     '   ' 


-both 


Term  14 


.  F.  A.  See- 
F.  W.  Smith, 
E.  O.  Sterns, 


m'cM.A 


attlilllHiillliiiaB 


54.523         54.580 


.581        54,582      54,560 


III 


|iy  pj 


s/\/\ 


54,408         54,434         54,496         54,534 


4,551         54,555      54,556      54,576  54,583  54,598       54.599       54,i 


1920.1 
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Distribution 


r^F^hpfe-r^j:?**;.; 


^;^-tl. 


['T?J 


':n'(^ra  STATION    I 
>  MINNEAPOLIS 
[Q  BY  AIL  RAILROADS  j 


The  New  Tire  and  Rubber  Center  in  Minneapolis 

has  solved  the  problem  of  distribution  in  the  Northwest. 

^  Located  on  all  the  Railroads  entering  Minneapolis 
and  serving  the  Northwestern  States  and  Western 
Canada. 

^  Direct  tunnel  connection  with  Station  for  all  LCL 
freight,  Express  and  Parcel  Post — Operated  by 
the  Northwestern  Terminal  Co. 

^  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  floor  space  now  nearing 
completion  already  leased  to  Goodyear,  Firestone, 
Goodrich  and  other  strong  rubber  companies. 


FOR  DETAILED  INFORMATION  REGARDING  SPACE,  ADDRESS 

DIRECTORS  ji^  Northwestern  Terminal  ^T^^?Jll 

F.  A.  CHAMBERLAIN  *  **'^  *  '"*  •"**  "  w«vv^«  »«  PicsUIeut  First   Nntioniil   Bank 

lri,„u,    „t    Il..;,.,l    ^.r^l    Nat.    Hank  P" /-»»*-«  rM»  »1^r  F-    E.    KENASTON 

JOSEPH    CHAPMAN  \^Ompany  pits.     Mpls.    TluesUhiK    .Martlnc    C 

■e-rresl.l.-iit    L.    S.    Ooiial.lwn   C  ..  '                 "^  C.   B.  MILLS 

i-resw^eni  The"Dlyt°n  Co.  1232  First  National-Soo  Line  Building  ''''''''GEO.*H!''pA|t'S^ 

E.  w.  DECKER  Telephone  Main  3633  "     "^^    »  e   pence 

:'ri'Bi(U'iu  X.    \V.   Natiiiiial   liaiik  rrcsKlunt    rcuce    Autolia/MIu    Co. 

lT..s,„.."^Ml^I.M°nf  f>ru«  Co.  Dougla,A.Fi.ke Pre.ident  „,..^?J,?^„.J^;  l^S\v 

DOUGLAS  A.  FISKE  Henry  Doerr Vice  President  C.   C.   WEBBER 

[-■■,..„i.,.t   .N.    W.    lernunal  Co.  l.  H.  Britlin,  Vice  Pre,,  and  Gen'l  Manager  I'v.Meut^  ""ll' VeLLS 

rre>.klent®I.''i",?"ne  Co.  C.  T.  Jaffray Treasurer  Presided  W.lls-Dlckey  Co. 
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THE  RIVER  OF  RUBBER. 


Two  hundred  million  gallons  of  rubt 
are  what  the  River  of  Rubber  deliverec 
of  dry  rubber,  is  more  than  300.000  t 

This  great  stream  has  affluents,  big 
and  subtropical  world. 

The    main    streams    (or    erades    of 
South  American,  African,  East  Indian 
divided  into  some  eighty  sorts,  bearinj 
ports.      A    further    subdivision,    due    t< 
coagulation,    brings   the   number   of   co 

Not  many  years  ago  Brazil  was  the 
production    of    35,000    to    40.000    tons. 


er  milk  from  the  world's  rubber  trees 

in  1919. 

This,  translated  into  terms 

and  little. 

in  all  parts  of  the  tropical 

ubber)    a 

re    five.    Central    American, 

and  Plan 

the  nam 

es  of  territories,  rivers  and 

varying 

methods    of   collection    and 

m.mercial 

sorts  up   to   about   240. 

ce  of  supply,  with  a  yearly 

There 

was    the    added    product    of 

Central  American  trees,  and  those  of  Southern  Asia.     Then  ca 
root  and  tree  rubbers  of  Africa  and  the  shrub  rubber  of  Mex 
Still  later,   plantation  rubber  became  a  factor,  constar 
now  supplies  four-fifths  of  the  total. 

In  1917  the  world's  crop  was  265.698  tons,  of  which  213,070  tons  were 
plantation,  with  39,370  tons  from  Brazil  and  13,258  tons  from  all  other 
sources.  In  1918,  restrictions,  mainly  on  account  of  the  Great  War,  re- 
duced production  nine  per  cent,  the  figures  being  200,950  tons  plantation, 
30,700  tons  Brazilian  and  9,929  tons  from  other  countries.  The  estimated 
figures  for  1919  are  292,000  tons  plantation,  35,000  tons  Brazilian  and  6,500 
ions  from  other  sources,  with  a  reserved  stock  of  50,000  tons,  makes  a 
total   of  384, OCO. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THH  CRinE  RUBBER  MARKET  remained   firm  and  quiet  through- 
out  March,  with  two  or  three  sHght  breaks  in  which  the 
prices  advanced  or  receded  a  cent  or  two.   There  was  some 
trading   among   dealers;    the   manufacturers,   however,   did   hltlc 
buying. 

Paras  are  picking  up  a  little.  Prices  at  the  end  of  the  month 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  in  spite  of  the 
pirtial  recovery  in  exchange  and  the  very  large  arrivals  of  crude 
rubber.    This  probably  all  goes  to  fill  forward  orders. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  .American  rubber  at  the  begin- 
ning and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  arc  shown  in  the  following 
([notations : 

Pl.vntations.     March    I,    first    late.x    crepe,    spot   46i/^    cents; 
futures,  .\pril-Junc,  47>4  cents ;  July-September,  AS'A  cents ; 
July-December,  94i^  cents;  March  25,  spot,  47J/2  cents;  April- 
June,  49  cents;  July-December,  51  cents. 
.March   1,   ribbed   smoked   sheets,  spot  4654   cents;   April-June, 
471-2    cents;    July-September,    48^4    cents;    July-December, 
49>^  cents;  March  25,  spot,  47  cents;  .\pril-June,  49  cents; 
July-December,  51   cents. 
March  1,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  46  cents;  April-June,  A6'/j 
cents ;  July-December,  47  cents :  March  25,  spot,  46J4  cents : 
.\pril-June,  47'/:  cents ;  July-December,  485^   cents. 
March  1,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  spot,  39  cents ;  March  25, 
spot,   40   cents;    .\pril-June,   40   cents;    July-December,   40/2 
cents. 
Soi_-TH  American  P.aras  and  Caucho.     March  1,  spot  prices: 
upriver  fine  42   cents,   islands   fine   42   cents,   upriver  coarse 
315^2    cents,   islands   coarse   20^4    cents,    Cameta   coarse   21  yi 
cents,  caucho  ball  31^-32  cents. 
March  25,  upriver  fine  42-42H   cents,   islands   fine  42'X   cents, 
upriver  coarse  31;^  cents,  islands  coarse  21  >^  cents,  Cameta 
coarse  22  cents,  caucho  ball  32^  cents. 

NEW   YORK    aUOTATIONS. 

Following  arc  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  March  25,  the  current  date: 

April  1,  March  1.  M.irch  25, 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—  1919.  1920.  1920. 

Kirst    latex    crepe $0.51      @  $0.47     @  $0.47'^@ 

.\mhcr    crepe    No.    1 48     @  .46     @  .46>^<a 

Amber    crepe    No.    2 47     @  .45      @  AS'A© 

Amber    crepe    No.    3 46     @  .44     @  .4454® 

Amber    crepe    No.    4 45      &  .43      @  .42;4@ 

Brown     crepe,     thick     and 

thin    clean    46     @  .44     @.45  .43      @ 

Brown   crepe,  thin   specky.      .43      (S)  .41      @.42  .41      @ 

Brown  crepe,  rolled 35      @  .40     @  .40     @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stan- 
dard quality 50     @  .46     @  .47     @ 

Smoked  sheets,  plain,  stan- 
dard quality   48     @  .41      @  .45      @ 

Unsmoked    sheet,    standard 

quality   49     ©  @  @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.    1 @  @  ..13      ® 

Colombo   scrap   No.   2 @  @  .31      @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

.■\ssain    crepe    @  @  @ 

Penang  block  scrap (ni  (th                             @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN— 

rO.VTIANAK— 

Banjcrmassin    I3yj(^  .13      ((O  .13     Of> 

Palembang    @  (w                             % 

Pressed  block    20  @  .27     (in  .25      (ni 

Sarawak    @  @                           qi 

PARAS — 

Upriver  fine     56  @  .42     @  .42     Gi^.AZYi 

Upriver  medium 51  @  (w  .39;i(*.40 

Upriver  coarse    '.  ,      .34  (B  .SlK-fii  .31  Vj  (n  ..12 

Upriver  weak,    fine 44  &  W  .35      <n 

Islands,  fine     48  @  .4J      Oi  AlViCii 

Islands,  medium     43  @  (,i  .3954 f". 40 

Islands,  coarse    22  @  .20     <iv  .21      (S.2I^ 

Cameta,  coarse    23  @  .21      @  .21      Ca.Zlyi 

Madeira,    fine    @  (rp                           @ 

.\cre   Bolivian,   fine @  (S>                           «/ 

Peruvian    fine    53  @  @  .40)4  fti' 

Tapajos   fine    53  @  @                           @ 


SOUTH   AMERICAN— 

CAUCHO — ' 

Lower  caucho  ball 31 

Upper  caucho  ball 34 

UtANICOBAS — 

Ceara    negro    heads 

Manicoba,    30%    guaran. 

tee    34 

Mangabeira   thin   sheet..     .38 
CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    33 

Esmeralda  sausage 33 

Central  scrap     33 

Central  scrap   and  strip...     .32 

Central  wet  sheet 23 

Guayule,  20%   guarantee..     .30 
Guayule,  washed  and  dried     .40 
AFRICANS- 

Niger   flake,  prime 

Benguela,  extra  No.  1,  28% 
Benguela,  No.  2,  3254%.. 
Congo  prime,  black  upper. 
Congo  prime,  red  upper... 

Kassai  black 

red     

Rio    Nunez    ball 

Rio      Nunez      sheets      and 

strings     

Conakry    niggers     

Massai  sheets  and  strings. 
GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta   Siak    23 

Red  .VUcassar    3.0O 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar 76 

Colombia     58 

Panama 56 

Surinam   sheet 96 


April  1 
1919. 
@ 


1920. 
32     @ 


March  25, 
192t. 
.30     @ 
.3254® 


.1754® 
@ 
@ 


52.    ® 

.58 

@.60 

.49 

.40 

.78 

® 

RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

Essentially  the  same  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the 
reclaimed  rubber  market  during  February  controlled  the 
situation  of  reclaimed  in  all  grades  during  March.  Reclaimers 
are  oversold  for  froiti  two  to  three  months,  consequently  are 
not  seeking  business.  Prices,  however,  have  not  been  advanced 
and  remain  as  reported  last  month.  Current  buying  is  in  relatively 
small  volume  and  large  users  are  not  seeking  to  make  commit- 
ments beyond  the  middle  of  the  year. 

NEW    YORK    aUOTATIONS 


520. 


Prices  subject  to  ch.nnge 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating    

Friction     

Mechanical    

Red    

Tir/s,  auto  '.'.'.'.'   .'.'..'.'.' '.'.'.'.'. 

truck    

White    


COMPARATIVE   UGH   AND   LOW  NEW   YORK   SPOT  RUBBER 


1919. 

1918. 

56     @$0.5I 

$0.60     @$0.5554 

5454®     .50 

'zV't    f/' 

4954®     .4754 

:^54l  f/' 

.24     ®     .23 
.34      (T.j      .33 

PLANTATIONS: 

First    latex    crepe.  .  .$0.48J^@$0.45*S 

PARAS: 

.Smcikcl  sheet  ribbed     .4854®  .45  54 

U|>rivcr,   fine 4254®  .4154 

Upriver,  coarse 3\V*@  .3154 

Islands,    fine     42     @  .41 

Islands,  coarse 2054®  .20'4 

Cameta    21)4®  .21 

'I'igurcd   only   to   March   26,   1920. 


THE    MARKET    FOR    COMMERCIAL    PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  situation,  Albert  B.  Beers,  broker  in  crude 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.  68  William  street,  New  York  City, 
advises  as  follows: 

"During  March  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  paper  from  out-of-town 
banks,  and  early  in  the  month  the  best  names  went  at  654  to  7  per  cent, 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  minimum  rate  has  been  7  per  cent, 
and  considerable  amounts  of  paper  have  been  offered  at  754  per  cent." 
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SINGAPORE   RUBBER   REPORT. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [February   12,  1920]: 

At  the  usual  weekly  rubber  auctions  held  yesterday  and  to-day.  prices 
showed  slight  declines  from  those  of  last  week.  Fine  pale  crepe  realized 
up  to  $1.12^  (two  lots  sold  at  $!.I3}4)  or  I'A  cents  down,  while  ribbed 
smoked  sheet  sold  at  $1.13^5  (three  lots  sold  at  $1.14)  or  !^^:ent  below 
last  week's  figure.     The  lower  grades  showed  reductions  of  54 -cent. 

The  quantity  catalot^d  was  857  tons,  of  which  752  tons  were  offered  and 
527  tons  sold. 

Ttie  following  is  the  course  of  values:  Sterling  Equivalent 

In  Singapore,  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.*  London. 

Sheet,    fine    ribbed    smoked 110}4c  @   lU^c  2/9J^     @     2/lOJ^ 

Sheet,   good  ribbed   smoked IDSVJ     @   110  2/7^     @     2/  9H 

Crepe,    fine    pale 109J^      @   112>^  2/95<     @     2/10J4 

Crepe,    good    pale 106         (3   109  2/8J4     @     2/  9i/S 

Crepe,    hne    brown 99  (^    105  2/6Ji      @     2/  8ji 

Crepe,    good    brown 95  (3      9S'A  2/SJi      @     2/  6H 

Crepe,    dark   brown 86  @      94^^  2/3  @     2/  5'A 

Crepe,   bark  brown 76  @     85  2/0'A      @     2/  2H 

•Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency — $1  =  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 


AMSTERDAM    MARKET   REPORT. 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN 
The  market  remained  qu 
ery  lively  and   a  larg 


msterdam.  report  [March  12,  1920]: 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it  became 
business  was  done  at  rising  prices.  Practically  all 
catalog  of  inscriptions,  postponed  on  account  of 
the  strike,  were  sold,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  of  rubber  in  port, 
but  not  unloaded. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  first  quality  Hez'ea,  spot,  was  f.  1.46;  the 
lower  grades  in  proportion.  There  was  a  large  turnover  also  in  the  ter- 
minal market,  the  highest  price  beinc;  f.  1.50  for  July  and  August  deliveries. 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GRISER  &  CO.,  Antwerp,  report   [March  5,   1920]: 

At  a  rubber  auction  held  in  .■\ntwerp  on  February  19,  1920,  the  first 
since  November,  1919,  618  tons  were  sold  out  of  9O0  tons  offered.  A 
small  lot  of  Congo  plantation  Hcvca  riihber  hrousht  14,45  fr,in.-<.  a  kiln, 
while  the  Malayan  iilaiUHNii  riilil..  i  i-m  n|-  in  llic  s.-mi,  vil  .  li,.in:lii 
from  14.30  to  14.40  .i  l.il'i,  vvlii.  h  --i  nis  i,,  -Ii.av  lli.il  lln'  (  cii-c.  .  'ilnv.!!.,! 
rubber,   properlv   prcfariil.  <  .m    ii,,!,;    ii-   <,,-,,i    v\nli   tlic    !",m    l.i  liiii    |iiiiil:i.'[ 

The  highest  prices  .>lit,Liii.  cl   in i    A in   i  ,u  rIius  «  .i,  - 

Francs  iJcr  Kilu. 

Upper     Cont'o.     .•.lu.ilrur,     black S.82}< 

Upper    Cn„.^o,    .\ruwimi 7.55      @&.52Y2 

Kassai    bl.nk     8.85 

Kassai  red  Luanda  11 5.97 J^ 

Wamba  black   S.32^i 

Yakoma    8. 10 

Congo  plantation   Jlr-ca    14.45 

Straits    Settlements    smoked    sheet 14.30      ((114.40 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Antwerp  is  about  521  tons.  The  recent  drop  in 
prices  was  due  to  the  fall  in  e.\change,  but  the  tone  has  grown  steadier  in 
Ihe  last  few  days.  Business  was  brisker  and  sales  amounting  to  140,000 
kilos   were  registered.      Price  at  closing  was   13.95. 

CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC    AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 


Hageraeyer   &   Brun 

Paul   Bertuch    

lizard  Freres  .... 
General  Rubber  Co. 
Meyer  &  Brown.  In 
H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co. 
Poel    &    Kelly 


CAUCHO   at  NEW   YORK 

Fine.     Medium.    Coarse.    C 
;.   Bronte,    from   Para. 

22,400      

86,676      . 


239,740       80,184 


Febri 
H.  A.  Astlett  ft  Co 
Paul  Bertuch  .  . .  . 
.Mdens'  Successors 
Thornett  &  Fehr, 
Ilagemeyer   &   Bru 


By 


130,300 
42,804 
5,293 


224,000 


216,600 
'  28,293 

"n.h'ob 


March  6.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Stcfhcn.   from  Par.i. 

Poel   &   Kelly 48.600     

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 6,000     

P.  Bertuch  &  Co 34.436         1,874 

William  Schall  &  Co 119,937      

Neuss,   Hesslein   &  Co 105,480      


Tho 


&  Fehr,   Inc. 


1.961,190 


March   12.     By  the  S.  S.  Manrhvriar. 

Hagemeyer  &  Co 26,463 

Poel    &    Kelly 74,299 

H.  A.   Astlett  &   Co   

General    Rubber   Co 82,357 

Paul   Bertuch    45,723 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc 869,220 

March   19.     Bv  the  S.   S.  Biela,  fror 

Paul   Bertuch    

Poel    &    Kelly 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co..  Inc 

H.   A.   Astlett   &   Co 

New    York    Overseas    Co 

March  22.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Lake  CarcU 
Paul    Bertuch    1R.?3R 


22,400 
86.676 
93,100 
89.292 
324,224 
152.650 
19,270 


48,600 
6,000 
47,434 
159,036 
135,480 
1,961,190 


301,680 
18.032 
12,642 
3,626 
64,288 


PLANTATIONS. 

i Figured  ISO  founds  to  the  bale,  or  case.) 
Shipment               Shipped 

from:                        to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

I'erri-arv  25.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Maasdijk,  at  New  York. 

Pablo  Hermanns  &  Co...  Rotterdam  New  York  17.460 

Poel   &    Kelly Rotterdam  New  York  54, .50(1 

Weise   S:   Co Rotterdam  New  York  274,140 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc..  Rotterdam  New  York  42,343 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Rotterdam  New  York  28,000        416,443 

February  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  at  New  York. 

Rubber   Trading   Co Liverpool  New  York  18,000 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool  New  York  366,120        3S4.I20 

February  25.     By  the  S.   S.  LoivtUer  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  139,200 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  436,800 

General  Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  78,840 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  75,780 

Poel   &  Kellv Singapore  New  York  185,760 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  York  43,500 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  9,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  896,000 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  .  Singapore  .\kron  131,220 
Rubber        Importers'        & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  511,740 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  87,800 

Robinson    &   Co Singapore  New  York  28,440 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore  New  York  277.760 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc Singapore  New  York  20,160 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  903.960 

Various    _     Singapore  New  York       1 ,070.820     4.986,760 

February  26.     By  the  S.   S.  /.w'oii,  at  Seattle. 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  Akron  224,000        224,000 

February  26.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Modus,  at  New  York. 

Kuharah  Tradine  Co.  Ltd.  Batavia  New  York  307,520 

Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more    Batavia  New  York  62,640 

Winter,   Ross  &  Co Batavia  New  York  83,700 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Batavia  Akron  237,420 

Thornett  &  Fclii.  Inc Batavia  New  York  19,800 

The  Fi^l.  K-ii1.'m  ,   ('..        ..  Batavia  Chicopee  Falls  181.080 

The    TV    I      tin  1     (',,.  Batavia  Akron  164,340 

J.      T.       ln.,n,,,n,,        ,\       1    ,,,, 

Inc.                                    .  .  Batavia  New  York  50.580 

Poel   i    l,-M>,  Batavia  New  York  18,000 

F.  W.  irn,i  ,\  In,  liH..  Batavia  New  York  38,060 
L.  Litllnml,,,  ,\  (n.  I,,c,  lava  New  York  537,600 
lava    -    II, .11, ,11. 1         \n,.ii 

can     TiM.linn    (  ,.     Singapore  New  York  11,160 

WilSnll,         ll..|..,|l.  .\         1     ..    , 

Ltd,  Singapore  New  York  137,700 

KnniK    !■■                '  Singapore  New  York  414,540 

G.  K.i.  ,1  Singapore  New  York  100,800 
Fred  .'-h.i,  ,\  i.  Singapore  New  York  404,400 
Uublm  I  ,!  .  ,  I  Singapore  New  York  56,880 
I'.a^ttrii    Knl.l.ri    (..        ...  Singapore  New  York  261,540 

r..(l    \    Krily Singapore  New  York  613,800 

(n.ldnian.    ^a<  li^  \    (...,.  Singapore  New  York  43,200 

W.   K,   r,i.i,e  \   ( Singapore  New  York  345,780 

Thormtt    S    r.lii.   1. 1.-      .  Singapore  New  York  21,780 

Mitsuticbi,  Goshi  &  Co.  .  .  Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Winter.  Ross  &  Co Singapore  New  York  139,800 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  190,400 

Rubber        Importers'        & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  212,940 

L.    Sutro    &    Co Singapore  New  York  16,920 

Francis    Peek    &    Co Singapore  New  York  64,080 

Joosten    &    Janssen Singapore  New  York  32.940     • 

Various     Singapore  New  York       1 ,200,240     6,020.040 

February  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Tokiiva  Mam,  at  New  York. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd Singapore  New  York  40,320 

Pacific   Trading  Corp.   of 

-\merica    Singapore  New  York  181,620 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  33,600 

Zu/uki    &    Co Kobe  New  York  .S8.02n 

G.     Kuwahara    Co Osaka  New  York  192,960 

II,    R.    I.athrop    &    Co...  Osaka  New  York  18.000 

Various     Singapore  New  York  168,180        722,700 

February  26.     By  the  S,  S.  Sommersdijk,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  lava  New  York  266.400 

L.     Sutro    &    Co Soerabaya  New  York  30,600 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Ltd Soerabaya  New  York  51.120 

United    Malaysian    Co...  Soerabaya  New  York  43.020 

General    Rubber    Co Soerabaya  New  York  628.200 

Manhattan  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturing Co Batavia  New  York  46.440 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Batavia  New  York  142,020 

General    Rubber    Co T'jong    Friok    New  York  196.740 

Poel   &    Kellv T'jong    Priok    New  York  49,68(1 

L.    Sutro   S:  "Co T'jong    Friok    New  York  74,880 

Aldcn's    Successors.    Inc.  T'jong    Friok    New  York  66.439 

General    Rubber    Co Deli  New  York  72,000 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Son.  Deli  New  York  68.940 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce  „       „     ,  »    „» 

Co                 Deli  New  York  109,620 

Various               Deli  New  York  374,940 

Various                                  .  Soerabaya  New  York  116,100 

Various    ■.'■.'.'.'.'...'.'.'....  Batavia  New  York  192.780     2.529.019 

February  29.     By  the  S.   S.  Cedric.  at  New  York. 

Alden's    Successors,    Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  8,402             8,402 

March    1.      By  the  S.   S.   Bengalis,  at  San  Francisco. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Java  San  Francisco   160,220        160,220 
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Sliipmcriit  Shipped 

from:  to;               Pounds. 

March.      Ky   the  S.   S.   .Xnnking,  at  San   Francisco. 

Madden    &    Co Singapore  San  Francisco     40,000 

M.iKCM.      Ky   til.    S     .■^.  Colombia,  at   San   Francisco. 

Iladdcn    \    I'd Singapore          San  Francisco     40.000 

MABcri.      \'.y  the   S.   S.  Elkhoru.  at  San   Francisco. 

Madden    &    Co Singajiore          San  Franci.-ico     40'.000 

March   1.     By  the  S.  S.  Wythniltc.  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore          New  York          179.200 

Mood    Rubber    Co Singapore          Watertown        101.250 

Madden    &    Co Singapore           New  York           140,000 

I..   Littlejohn  &  Co,,   Inc.  Singapore           New  York           156.800 

.Mdcns'    Successors,    Inc.  Oran                     New  York              9,09 > 

Thornett  &   Fehr,  Inc.  Singapore          New  York          100,000 

Makcii    1,     Bv  the  S.   S.  Muroran   Mum.  .it   New   York. 

I..   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore           New  York             22.4(X) 

(ieneral    Rubber    Co Singapore           New  York          201.60(1 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co.  Singapore          New  York          201.600 

C.    C.    Trevanion   &   Co..  Singapore            Se.ittle                 .8y.>80 

('has.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore          New  York            .!5.640 

Poel    &   Kelly Singapore           New  York          247.500 

Thornett  &  Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore          New  York            33,600 

Mahch  2.     r.y  the  S.   S.  Fori  Lincoln,  at  New  York. 

Poel    &    Kelly London                New  York         740.340 

( Ieneral  Rubber  Company.  London               New  York         421.200 

F.    R.    Downing  &   Co...  London               New  York         131,580 

Coldman,    Sachs    &    Co..  London              New  York             1,440 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  118,800 

.Mdcns-    Successors.    Inc.  1,969.628 

Various    45,000 

March  2.     By  the  S.   S.   Challenger,  at  New  York. 
T.   D.    Downing  &  Co...       London  New  York         130.140 

Fred    Stern    &    Co London  New  York  3.223 

March  3.     By  the  5.  S.  Manoa.  at  New  York. 
.Middleton   &  Co.,   Ltd...        Demerara  New  York  2.235 

March  5.      By  the  S.   .S.  Haleric,  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stem    &    Co Colombo  New  York  56,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  York  89.600 

March  6.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Shanghai,  at  New  York. 

General  Rubber  Company.  Colombo              New  York  208,620 

Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc..  Colombo              New  York  280,000 

I..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore           New  York  60.250 

Various    Singapore           New  York  2,390,020 

March  6.     By  the   S.    S.  Rnbv.  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore            New  York  23.342 

Marc  8.     By  the  S.   S.   IVest  Harcuvar,  at  New  York. 
Thornett  &   Fehr,   Inc.,        London  New  York         141,000 

March  9.     By  the   S.   S.  Mesaha,  at  New  York. 

T.    D.    Downing    &    Co..  London  New  York  160,200 

Heneral    Rubber    Co London  New  York  354,520 

Mit™i    &    Co.,    Limited..  London  New  York  203,940 

William  Brandt's   Sons.  .  London  New  York  170,000 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York  75.600 

Meyer    &    Brown.    Inc..  London  New  York  56.000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  London  New  York  35.31S 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  London  New  York  112,096 

March  9.     By  the  S.   S.  Cho\o  Man,  at  San  Francisco. 

Various     Singapore           San  Francisco  427.320 

Various     Batavia                San  Francisco  359,640 

Various     Soerbaya            San  Francisco  357,300 

Various     Nagaski              East.  Cities     1 ,222,480 

March  9.     By  the  S.   S.  Edgemont,  at  New  York. 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co London  New  York  43,740 

T.    D.    Downing   &    Co.  .  London  New  York  131.940 

Fred    Stern    &    Co London  New  York  146 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc..  London  New  York  22.400 

N'arious     London  New  York  194,894 

March    10.      Bv   the   S.  S.    Vcllavia.   at   New   York. 

General    Rubber    Co....  Liverpool  New  York  2.160 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool  New  York  38.160 

I".    R.    Henderson Liverpool  New  York  22,500 

fhas   T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Liverpool  New  York  58,140 

G.    Harkinson   &   Co Liverpool  New  York  9.900 

Various     Liverpool  New  York  23,940 

March    13.     By  the  S.  S.   West  Hefburn,  at  San   Francisco. 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  New  York         430,920 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber  Singapore 

Co Singapore          Akron                 779,580 

March    !3.      By   the   S     S.    Invincible,  at   New   York. 
Ilecht,  Lewis  &   Kahn...        London  New  York  109,8CO 

March   16.     By  the  S.  S.  Knight  Templar,  at  New  York. 

.\ldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  21,060 

1-red   Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York  280.000 

Thornett  &   Fehr,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  322,380 
Wm.    Symington    &    Co.. 

Ltd Singapore  New  York  8.020 

Kdward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  299.500 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  49.500 

.Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  78.400 

1..   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  291,200 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  673.740 

V.   R.   nender,son  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  317.340 

(has.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  27.COO 

Thos.   A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  145,980 

(Ieneral    Rubber   Co Singapore  New  York  634,500 

Winter.  Ross  &  Co Singapore  New  York  50.400 


40.(100 
40.000 


2,938,890 
23,342 


Shipment 

Shipped 

from: 

Pounds.         Totals 

Pal  tour.      Williamson      & 

New  York 

.1.    T.    Johnstone    &     Co- 

Singapore 

New  York 

86.580 

Chicopee  Falls  112,500 

Rubber      Imnorters'      and 

Dealers'    Co..   Inc 

Singapore 

New  York 

175,860 

Singapore 

69,120 

Kast  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc 

Sinlapore 

New  York 

161.480 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. . 

Singapore 

Akron 

518,760 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co... 

Singapore 

New  York 

91,800 

SHtppore 

New  York 

1.149.840 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co.... 

Chicopee  Falls  135,540 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc. 

Deli 

102.420 

The  P..   F.  Goodrich  Co.. 

Deli 

Akron 

75,060 

licUl.    Inc 

Deli 

New  York 

105.660 

l-he     Goo.lyear     Tire     & 

K..WH-r    Co 

Deli 

Akron 

119.340 

l-irestonc   Tire  &   Rubber 

Deli 

Hood  Rubber  Co 

Deli 

Watertown 

108,00(1 

Kdward    lioustead   &   Co. 

Penang 

New  York 

66,240 

F.   K    Henderson  &  Co.. 

Fenang 

New  York 

126.000 

I'acific   Trading   Corp.    of 

Penang 

New  York 

27,000 

Penang 

New  York 

39,600 

Penang 

New  York 

99,000 

Penang 

New  York 

261,183 

•II.. 

New  York 

10.080 

The      (.u.ulv.Mr      Tire      & 
Rubber  Co 

Penang 

Akron 

605,340 

Akron 

39,240 

\  arious    

Penang 

New  York 

53,100     7,788.863 

Mak,  II    17       l;..    ih,.   S.  S.    l-ohnnnia.  at  New   York. 

P..  I         i                         ...  London  New  York  819,540 

(                                         ...  London  New  York  916,640 

Sn                                 In.    .  London  New  York  59,400 

Ir.  .1                                 ...  London  New  York  208,331 

Al.l.... I.U..  London  New  York  787.598 

Thonuti  &  Fehr.  Inc....  London  New  York  350,000 

Various    London  New  York  894.349     4.035,858 

March   17.     By  the  S.  S.  Bardic,  at  New  York. 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Ltd London  New  York  54.720 

Thornett  &  Fehr,   Inc...  London  New  York  92,000         146.720 

March   19.     By  the  S.  S.   West  Kaddoa,  at  San  Francisco. 

Various    Singapore  San  Francisco  585,540 

Various    Penang  San  Francisco  754,740     1,340,280 

March  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Atreus,  at  New  York. 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. .  Singapore  New  York  457,920 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co....  Singapore  New  York  55,800 

Rogers- Pyatt  Shellac   Co.  Singapore  New  York  72,540 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  28,800 

American   Trading   Co...  Singapore  New  York  30,060 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  99,720 

.Mdens'  Successors,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  61,560 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  20,160 
Balfour,     Williamson     & 

Co Singapore  New  York  293,760 

Chas.      T.      Wilson      Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  195,120 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  479,880 

Poel    &    Kellv Singapore  New  York  17,640 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore  New  York  60,480 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  83,700 

W.    G.    Rvckman,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  28,800 

Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  216,000 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

.America    Singapore  New  York  18,720 

General    Rubbber   Co Singapore  New  York     2,063,700 

Hood    Rubber   Co Singapore  Watertown  100,800 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore  New  York  10,080 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  69,300 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron  193,500 

Mitsui    &    Co..    Ltd Singapore  New  York  129,600 

Booth   &   Co Singapore  New  York  9,180 

C.    F.    McPhillips Singapore  New  York  5.580 

L.    Sutro   &   Co Singapore  New  York  20,160 

V.arious     Singapore  New  York  791,460 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co Deli  Chicopee  Falls  210,420 

William  H.    Stiles   &   Co.  Deli  New  York  110,340 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Deli  New  York  16.560 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc  Deli  New  York  12,240 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Deli  Akron  193.320 

The     Goodyear     Tire     S: 

Rubber    Co Deli  Akron  129,600 

Various     Deli  New  York  45.540 

Various     Penang  New  York  384.84(1     6,716.880 

March  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Kawachi  Mam,  at  New  York. 
Chas.     T.     Wilson     Co.. 

Inc Colombo  New  York  88.560 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Colombo  .New  York  135,000 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Colombo  Akron  10,080 

Various    Colombo  New  York  494.280        727.920 

March   23.     By  the  S.  S.   Trikiez'e.  at  New  York. 

Poel    &     Kelly Colombo  New  York  113,220 

Charies  T.  Wilson  &  Co. 

fnc Colombo  New  York  45.000 

Kidder.    Peabody  &   Co..  Colombo  New  York  61.200 

Various     Colombo  New   York  1 78.560         397,980 
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from:                     lo;  Pounds. 

Mar^h    Ji.      By   the   S.    S.    Tokushima  Mam,   at   New  York. 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

.America     Singapore  New  York  247,680 

Thornett   &   Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  87,480 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  50,400 

.Mitsubiski    Goshi    Kaisha.  Singapore  New  York  100,800 

Various    Singapore  New  York  108.000 

March  22.     By  the  S.  S.  IVesI  Ekonk.  at  New  York. 

X'arious    Liverpool  New   York  300 

March  22.     By  the  S.   S.   Haleric,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akron  90.000 

F  .R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Colombo  New  York  57,780 

C.    C.   Trevanion   S:   Co..  Colombo  New  York  138,600 

Volkart    Bros Colombo  New  York  74,340 

Weise    &    Co Colombo  New  York  25,020 

Poel   &  Kelly Colombn  New  York  41,940 

Chas.     T.     Wilson     Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  55,800 

Various    Colombo  New  York  37,980 

March  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Oanfa,  at  New  York. 

Edward    Boustead   &   Co.  Singapore  New  York  166,140 

.Mdens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  191,340 
Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  226,980 

Robinson    &   Co Singapore  New  York  28,800 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  134.460 

Rubber    Trading    Co....  Singapore  New  York  100,800 

The   Fisk   Rubber   Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  221,940 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  901,900 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  672.120 

William   H.    Stiles  &   Co.  Singapore  New  York  23.400 

Fred    Stem   &   Co Singapore  New  York  160.380 

W.    G.    Rvckman,   Inc. .  . .  Singapore  New  Y'ork  46,800 

Poel    &    Kelly Sineapore  New  York  2,149,920 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  397,800 
Chas.     T.      Wilson     Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  286,200 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Singapore  New  Y'ork  130,320 

Meyer  &  Brown.   Inc Sineapore  New  York  94.500 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  338,400 

Hadden    &    Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  115,200 

Boston  Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable    Co Sineapore  Dorchester  5,400 

H.    A.    Forbes   &    Co Singapore  New  York  22,320 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  .Mew  York  2,374,920 

Robert   Dollar   Co Singapore  New  York  110,520 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber co..    Ltd Singapore  New  York  81,180 

W.   T.   Sargent  &  Sons..  Singapore  New  York  33,660 

East    Asiatic    Co Singapore  New  Y'ork  244,080 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron  387,900 

Mitsubishi    Goshi    Kaisha  Singapore  New  Y'ork  50,400 
Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers'   Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  59.940 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

America     Singapore  New  York  55,980 

Hood     Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown  201,600 

Dunlop     Tire    &     Rubber 

Co..   Limited    Singapore  Toronto  42,660 

Various    Singapore  New  York  867,240 

Norton,    Lilly   &   Co Penang  New  York  111,420 

Various     Penang  New  York  24,840 

Various    Jeluk  Anson  New  York  35,100 

L.   Littlejohn   &  Cc.    Inc.  Deli  New  York  229,680 
Irwin-Harrison     &     Cros- 

field,    Inc Deli  New  York  157,500 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Deli  New  York  18,000 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co....  Deli  Chicopee  Falls    34,200 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  P't  Sw'fnh'm  New  York  460.800 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  P't  Sw't'nh'm  New  York  9.000 

Various    P't  Sw't'nli'm  New  York  274,320 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce  .New  York  59,940 

Co Deli 

Poel   &   Kelly Deli  New  Y'ork  17,100 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Deli  New  York  27.360 

Alden.s'    Successors,    Inc.  Deli  New  York  126.000 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Deli  New  York  45.000 

General     Rubber     Co Deli  New  York  6,480 

Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Deli  New  York  83,880 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Deli  .\kron  192,780 

Various    Deh  Akron  231,120 

AFRICANS. 

February  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Svria.  at  New  York. 

Various Marseilles  New  York  4,485 

February  26.     Ev  the  S.  S.    Wabash,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Bordeaux  New  York  11,000 

Various    New  York  108,915 

March   7.      Bv  the   S    S.  Baltic    at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Liverpool  New  York  7,799 

March  9.      Bv  the  S.  S.  Rnbv,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern   &  Co Marseilles  New  York  22,868 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Marseilles  New  York  23,400 

March   11.     By  the  S.   S.   Vella-.na.  at  New  York. 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Liverpool  New  York  11.200 

March   12.     Bv  th^  S.  S.  Frankinver.  at  New  York. 

Hers  &   Co Bordeaux  New  York  16,740 

March  \i.      Bv  tlir  S.  S.  Portuguese  Prince,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Poel    S-    Kelly Havre  New  York  42,205 

March   14.     By  the  S.  S.  Niagara,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Various     Bordeaux             New  York  86,250 


7.799 
46,268 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:                Pounds. 

March   15.     Bv  tlie  S.  S.  .iblanset,  at  New  York. 

Pool   &   Kelly...' Lisbon  New  York           537.640 

March  22.      Bv  the  S.  S.  Hatterat,  ,nt  New  York 

L  W.  Ehvell  &  Co Marseilles  New  York              5,750 

X'arious     Marseilles  New  York              4,800 

BALATA. 

March  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Maiwa.  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited.        Demerara  New  York  2,697 

March  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Cen.  C.  W.  Cocthals,  at  New  York. 
Ileilbron,    Wolff    &    Co..       Cristobal  New  York  1,200 

A.  N.  Capen's  Sons Cristobal  New  York  900 

March  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Acliitlcs,  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co Paramaribo        New  York  5.006 

March  17.     By  the  S.  S.   Volumuia,  at  New  York. 
Earle  Bros London  New  York  4,500 

March  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Corillo.  at  New  York. 
G.  Aminsck  &  Co.,  Inc.  .      Pt.  Colombia        New  York  4,312 

March  22.     Bv  the  S.  S.   West  Ekonk.  at  New  York. 
Earle  Bros " Liverpool  New  York  5.700 

CENTRALS. 

Febru.^rv  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Lvsrfioril.  at  New  York. 

Wm.  Scholl  &  Co Curacao               New  York  5.100 

February  24.      By  the  S.   S.  Monlercv,  at  New  York. 

The  Sleeper  Trading  Co.  Me-xico               New  York  900 

March   5.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen,  G.   W.  Goethals.  at  New  York. 

Pablo.  Calvet  &  Co Cristobal              New  York  22,050 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal              New  York  7.350 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal              New  York  4,650 

Heilhron.    Wolff    &    Co..  Cristobal             New  York  1,350 

Wellmar.  Peck  &  Co Cristobal             New  York  1,800 

A.   N.   Capen's  Sons Cristobal             New  York  1.650 

Dumarest     Bros Cristobal              New  York  1.3.'iO 

G.   Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.  .  Cristobal             New  York  .WO 

Williarn   Scholl  &  Co Cristobal             New  Y'ork  1.0511 

March  8.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Coloi:.  at  New  York. 

Isaac   Brandon's   Bros..  Panama               New  York  2,500 

March  9.      By  the  S.   S.  Cherokee. 

E.   Echaranna  &  Co Cartagena           New  York  4.860 

PONTIANAK, 

February  26.     By  the  S.  S.  lVe.H  Modus,  at  New  York. 

Latham  &  Co Singapore          New  York            30,000 

February  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Sommcrsdijk,  at  New  Y'ork. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Soerabaya           New  York            20,100 

E.  Everett  Carlton  &  Co.  Soerabaya           New  York            41,100 

March  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Knight  Tcmflar,  at  New  York. 
Mever  &   Brown.  Inc....  Singapore           New  York           123,000 
United     Malaysian      Rub- 
ber  Co.,   Limited Singapore           New  York          100.899 

H.  W.  Peabody  &  Co .  . . .  Singapore           New  York          182,100 

Various   Singapore           New  York          209,100 

March  22.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Alreus,  at  New  Y'ork. 
United  Malavsian  Rubber 

Co..    Limited     Singapore       "   New  York            45,600 

Various     Singapore           New  York             75,900 

March  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Oania.  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,   Limited   Singapore           New  York          286.500 

Various     Singapore            New  York           222,000 

GUAYULE, 

March   19.     Bv  rail  at  Eagle  Pas.s  Texas. 
Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Limited Mexico  New  York  99.000 

GUTTA   SIAK. 


.March  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Knight  Templar,  at  New  Y'ork. 
-.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Singapore  New  York 

'nited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co Sing: 

V  York. 
New  V. 


New  York 


8,847 
50,100 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  ARRIVALS. 


Totals. 
537.640 


2,100 
5,000 


41,550 
2,500 


83,547 
50,100 


By 


All'.' 


the 


iigo. 


.kilos  15,131 

650 

6,410 

1.  1,11                   2,900 

I         1                               3,393 

lee    ei    .   .<•    u  r,  ,l,t    .     Mn,,:;.!    rt    t  oinniercaU 37,175 

«u   ct   (  ic    i  Bclglka) 8,090 

iete  Coloniale  Anversoi.=e   (Clieniins  de  fer  du  Ilaut     Congo)...  10,200 

■ious 2,675 

Total    kilos  86,624 

Compiled  by  GHsar  &  Co..  Antzverp.) 
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lions.  Paras. 
17,799  2,620 
.'9,681     .',456 


I'ruilc  rul;bcr: 
From  Straits  ScttlenKnts.  . 
India    .... 

roi 

1919. 

(ilJs       

175  811 

Kurma  ami  otlier  c< 
Totals 

""""« 

175  SI  1 

Crude  R.ibbcr: 
To    United   Kingdom 

EXPORTS. 

'.nuh  2,537,653 

Frinc^  ..'.'.'.'.    :      .'.                                       

S;^'"!^.:;:::; 

.  ...    3,512,642 

424 

Japan     

11.200 

and       Total  Total 

-  Matto       for  for 

Grosso.   1920.  1919. 

...    -21.351  7.235 

...      32.994  17,456 

...      54,345   24.691 


385,000 

131,690 

6,300 


PLANTATION    RUBBER    EXPORTS    FROM    JAVA. 

Twelve  Months 
December.  Knded  December  31 


United   Sta 
Singapore 

Japan    

Australia 


1919. 
325,000 
190,000 


1919. 

2,970,000 

7,223,000 

215,000 

25,000 

18.767,000 

5,465,000 

183,000 

245.000 


Totals    1,559,000       3,122,000     17,303,000     35,262,000 


Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong  Priok    881,000 

Samarang    14,000 

Soerabaya     549,000 

Proboliriggo     . 


Tjilatja 


15,000,000 

6,000 

7,000 

235.000 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

;1  cablegram  from  Singapore  states  that  tlie  exjwrts  of  pla 
n  the  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  amounted  to  13.12 
ith  of  January,  compared  with  14,214  tons  in  Decembe 
;  statistics  follow: 


FEDERATED    MALAY    STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

ipur  reports  that  11,119  tons  of  plantatio 
Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  o 
0,340  tons  in  December  last.     Comparativ 


o    Netherlands 
Great    Britain 

Italy     

United     State 

Canada    

British   India. 

Japan     

Australia     .  .  . 

Penang    

Singapore    . • • 
Hongkong     . . 


Totals 


1918. 

1918. 

964.445 

4,424.119 

126.379 

594,645 

3.234.358 

7,997.190 

134,464 

16.241.507 

1,932,064 

6.229.714 

132.088 

329,846 

'V.ise 

404778 

78,355 

338,059 

1,757,362 

2,341.009 

13,591.239 

192.958 

1.881.141 

6,103.476 

23,855,184 

49,554,958 

MALAYAN    RUBBER    EXPORTS   FOR   DECEMBER.   1919. 


From  P-:nang. 
1  Great  Britain,  -founds  3,244,836 
Rest   of    Europe '■ 

''"part's '":'.'.^''.".^":^,365,285  5.164.S00 

New    York    1,932.980  16-223.333 

Canada     262.533 

Colombo     81.320 


pore.  Swct'uh'm.  lacca.  Totals. 
658.267  3,072.117  319.157  7.294.377 
42.455     .  


42.455 


322.933 


6.530,084 

0,034     18,216,348 

262.533 

9,723     291,043 

.: 322,933 


Totals      6,624,421   22,631,866     3,384,328  319,157  32,959,773 

{.Compiled  by  Aldcns'  Successors   (Eastern).    Limited.   Penaiis.) 
EXPORTS    OF   INDIA    RUBBER   FROM    MANAOS    DURING 
NEW   YORK. 


JANUARY.   1920.' 


F.xrn 


ilos 


.\delbert  H.  Alden.  Limited. 


112,859 
85,626 
72,535 

'i,044 

■  71680 

170 
1,571 


8,805 
6,173 
8,321 
10,200 
63 
7,090 
3.518 
2,240 


21,368 
3,500 
6,480 
19,831 
28.462 
8,630 
752 


6,241 
45,961 
31,249 
26,762 


Total  Manaos   284,830       47,299 

In  transit,  Iquitos 67,063     216,359 

Totals    351,893     263,658 


96,000 
93.577 
75,992 
60,818 
42,482 
11,950 
5,700 
5,485 
4.821 
3.060 


123,168     135,901     874.620 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND  CAUCHO  FROM  PARA,  MANAOS 
AND    IQUITOS    DURING    JANUARY.    1920.- 


J.    Marques    

Stowell    &    Co 

Alfredo  Valle  &  C 
Chamie  &  Koury, 
Ceneral    Rubber    ( 


.kilos  116,375 

136,975 

78,975 


13,403 
15,921 
2,949 
2,647 
4,949 
5.166 


633,299 

'rom  Itacoatiara    ^l-^^l 

•rom   Manaos   407,897 

■Vom   Iquitos    724,256 


NEW    YORK. 

92,377 
52,027 
39,002 
40,882 
42,684 
35,351 

2,655 

6,930 
16,880 

328,788 


2,950 
79,080     157,189 
11,144       55.888 


Caucho.  Totals. 
22,584  244,739 
35,060  239,983 
53.456  174,382 
27,695  141.905 
2.208  118.473 
995  117.063 
2.100  76.968 
1,600  9,370 
1,440-    32,218 

147,139  1,155,101 
767  58,306 
167,168  811,334 
29,374     820,662 


1,802,844     139,049     559,062     344,448  2,845,403 


EXPORTS  OF  INDI'A  RUBBER  AND  CAUCHO   FROM  PARA,   ITACOATIARA,   MANAOS   AND    IQUITOS 

EUROPE.  NEW  YORK. 


ExpoRTKKS.  Fine. 

I .   Marques    kilus  1 .095.804 

stowell  &   Co 905.497 

l!:.nk   of    Brazil 

Mi;,.c/,    Filho  S   Co 172.257 

.:..  il   Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil      274,121 

ii.iini.    \-   Koury,  Limited 

r.itai     hinaos    54,341 

\lti.  h,   Valle  &  Co 145,847 


Pari   

Itacoatiara 
Manios    .. 


3.334,249 

39,430 

4,710,369 

302,364 


DURING  1919 

Otiu. 
Totals,      ports. 


173.773 

2,380 

276,347 

47,097 


750,639  4,341,251     8,831,378 

5,130  47,120         40,076 

626,714  5,958,569    4,119,375 

271,198  629,929     1,079,606 

I.653.6S1  in.976.K69  14.1170.435 


807 


..,175  3,555.187  3,500,258  16,693,5 
3.930    10.139       124 


j.^'JU  lu.ijv  lit  54.269 

..j.155  1,722,078  2,594,781  9,351,389 

75.626  354,317  713,248  2,222,797 

1,801,886  5,641,721  6,808,411  28.322,543 


21,039,415 

101,389 

15,309,958 

■2,852,726 


4,166  39,303,488 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 


Nctherlamis  ' '. '. '. '. 

PortUKal      

United     Kinndom 

Canada    

Central     America 

Mexico     

Brazil    


Per 


8.995 

20,887 

215,774 

5,354,280 


$4,480 
2,655 
8,271 

56,307 
1,892,068 


Other      South 

nritiTh"£  In. 

Dutch 

Other 

Totals 


43.681 
Indies  13,253.693 
Indies  2,975,168 
ntries     1,147,531 


Italata 
.lelutonK    (Ponti 


nak). 


23,039,209 
56,132 
121,101 


21,907 

4,725,854 
980,835 
327,935 

$8,020,312 
28,333 
37,138 


Pounds. 

490.968 

1.522.588 

67.461 

17,104.210 

2,585 

28,376 

130,655 

4.233,199 

176,721 

275.256 
35,167,439 
6,171,319 
1(056,638 


Value. 

$198,476 

722,320 

33,730 

8,024,335 

1,034 

8,971 

54.167 

1,405,944 

65,118 

85,769 

14,215,918 

2,684.769 

466,677 


,215,892 
816,999 
981,719 


172.049 

133.742 
82,406 


Chicle    (dutiahle)     

Manufactured — dutiahle : 
ndia    rubber    and     gutta- 

India    rubber    substitutes. 


$8,167,216 
$530,646 


69.936,629     $28,647,719 


Manufactur 
India  rubber: 
.Scrap  and   o 
Reclaimed 
Belting!     .  . . 

Hose'     

Packingi    ... 

Boots'      

Shoes'     

Soles    and    :■ 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


Druggists'  rubber  sundries 
Suspenders  and  garters.. 
Other      rubber      manufac- 


$36,198 

1,315.632 

$1.22.514 

89,539 

385.979 

62.956 
213.799 

623,636 

I  ::::::: 

It'Ul 

149.928 

1.202.206 
30,729 

1,839.619 

1  :::::;; 

3,090,924 

1  ::::;■: 

92,320 

121,969 

127.919 

88.459 

'io;i45 

208,965 

222,030 

686,483 

664,890 

$3,819,935 

$6,337,285 

14.209 

35.907 

37,472 

330,536 

804.481 

661,842 

ud  cables' 
EXPORTS   OF  FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE. 


tndiji    rubber     , . 

Balata     

Guayule     

Jelutong    (Ponti; 


Manufactured— 

$'37 

Totals,  manufactured 
Chicle    

"44,606 

$237 
$20,000 

EXPORTS    OF   RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORIES    OF 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 
Manufactured— 


To  Alaska: 
Belting,   hose 

Boots  and  she 

and 

es.'." 
good 

and 

goo 

and 

goo 

sland 

port 

iges 

pack- 

$14,749 
6  035 
1,220 

-r. 

t"'"       ...-• 

174 

..!934 

Totals    . 
To  Hawaii: 
Belting,   hose 

ing    

Automobile    t 
Other    tires 
Other  rubber 

pack- 

$22,004 

1,359 
11.935 

$17,681 
$9..I05 

s'!'.!       !!!! 

'fo 

145,074 
5.706 
8.905 

Total's 

$131,013 

$5,4  78 
66,624 
3,770 
20.253 

$96,125 
eign  commerc 

rchandisc  by 

$168,990 

To  Porto  Rico: 
Belting,   hose 

Automobile  ti 
Other   tires   . 
Other  rubber 

paek- 

£ — treated  as 

of  domestic 

470.471  of  th 

$4,751 
157,885 
20.171 
13.957 

Totals     . 
To  Philippine  I 

'nwails  of  c 

countri 

cs  dui 

$196,764 
ing  January 
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CANADA. 


firutta  percha.   etc.: 

United     Kingdom 

United    States    

British   East   Indies: 

Ceylon     

Straits  Settlements 
Dutch  East  Indies. . . 
Other   countries    


Pounds. 
702,539 


105 


Totals     

Rubber,  recovered    214.103 

Hard  rubber,  sheets  and  rods 1,101 

Hard    rubber   tubes 

Rubber,     powdered,     and     rubbi 

or   gutta   percba   scran 

Rubber   thread,   not   covered... 
Rubber  substitute    


303.453      $414,994     2,550,445  $1,411,173 


Totals. 


Lifactured. , 


315.525 

4.300 

224.201 

759.230 

95.8511 


Manufactured— !/:.■( 

Boots  and    shoes 

Waterproofed  clothing 
Belting,  hose  and  pad 
Gloves   and   hot-water 

Fountain    pens    

Tires     

Insulated  wire  and  ca 

Wire  and  cables,  cc 
cotton,  linen,  silk. 


$35,618 
996 
793 

'352:234 
16,092 

$41,429 
9,411 
4,939 

26,233 
6,353 
23.529 

141,297 

2,589 

108.502 

8.831 
3.861 
14.073 

$93,522 
$S8.73i 

^oTI^ 

310.636 

$82,544 

$63 

260.299 

$8,995 
5.706 

22.382 
(*) 

■32.471 

(i'i 

$16,795 
20,007 
39,243 
7,967 
6,525 
113.734 

11,195 
124,356 

11,333 
10,011 
194.269 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS. 


1919. 


Produce 
of 
Unmanufactured—  Canada. 

Crude   and   waste   rubber $28,319 

Manufactured — 

Belting    l.^OS 

Hose      12,955 

Boots    and    shoes 63,578 

f^]?^"'..:::::::.  ■■■::■■■■■■■■■    257,^% 

.Ml    other — n.    o.    p 10.41 1 

Totals,    manufactured    $346,305 

•Included  in  "Other  Manufactures." 
t Included  in  "Pens  of  all  kinds" 
jlncluded  in  "Wire  and  C3bles,"  etc. 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Reex- 
Produce  ports  of 
of  Foreign 
Canada.  Goods. 
$26,792         

663   

17,740    

1,597    235.291  686 

15     6.056    

2.788    838,286  1,675 

19.072    20.337  2.924 

$23,472  $1,118,373  $5,285 


\'alii 


Un.manuf.\ctured—  Pov 

Dutch    East    Indies 

French     West    Africa 

Gold    Coast    144  .-£1,601 

Other    .Mrican    countries....         4.437  46,182 
East  Africa  (including  Mada- 
gascar)                  125  1,150 

Peru     17  245 

Brazil     18,206  213,843 

British    India     19.323  219.962 

Straits    Settlements    34.930  381.295 

Federated    Malay    States....       30.321  357.666 

Ceylon    and    dependencies...       26.035  304.272 
Other    Dutch    possessions    in 

Indian    Seas    1.902  22.511 

Other      countries      in       East 
Indies     and     Pacific,     not 

elsewhere   specified    

South    and    Central    .America 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru)...               51  547 

Other    countries    3.589  40,165 

Totals    139,080  £1,589.439 

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.                  7  £34 

Totals   unmanufactured.      139.087  £1.589,473 

Gutta   percha   and   balata 27.965  £489.752 

•Rubber  substitutes 

•Included  in   "Other  Articles,"  Class  III,  T..   prior 


824 

8,306 

1,856 

18,685 

71 

850 

9.461 

108.639 

31,416 

398.543 

526.304 

49,144 

593,765 

4.579 

55.621 

180,015    £2,112,553 

8,163       £119,233 

4  £33 


Waste  and   reclaimed    rubber 

Rubber  substitutes    

Manufactured — 

Waterproofed  clothing    

Boots  and  shoes dozen  l^ai 

Insulated    wire    

Tires  and  lubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures.  . 


Totals 


Den 
Germa 
Belgiu 
Franci 
Spain 


£70,141 
24,902 
19,322 
21,531 
287,414 
240,055 

£678.397 


351,598 
117,710 

1,914 


£258,819 
27,478 

112,574 
81,323 

475.946 


EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 


any  . 

•p             .    23  241 
e   .............. .   -3,241 

ia-IIui' 

l^ary 

.   18.539 

7%,; 

,-■■■ 

la  ... 
als  .. 

,;rie;: 

'.      "'556 
.   44.283 

ned  , 

rubber. 

33 

266.052 

301 

208.874 

231 
2,724 

'  8.758 

£508.183 

""225 


5.548 
4.840 
23,615 
316 
3,059 
112 

1,877 

125,998 

14,528 

2.391 

183,658 

125 

1,234 


!,036 


11,707 
55,130 
53,581 


1.554.547 
174,805 
.W,935 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 

Year  Ended  December  31. 


Unmanufactured— 
Crude    rubber: 

Dutch    East    Indies 

French    West   Africa 

Gold  Coast    

Other  African  countries... 

Peru     

Brazil     

British  India    

Straits     Settlements 

Federated  Malay  States... 
Ceylon  and  dependencies.  . 
Other     countries 

Totals   

Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

Totals  unmanufactured 

Waterproofed     clothing 

.\utomobile  tires  and   tubes.  . 
Motorcycle   tires   and   tubes.  . 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Carriage   tires   and   tubes.... 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine   cables    

Totals     

Unmanufactured — 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

Manufactured— 

Waterproof    clothing 

Boots  and  shoes,  .docrw  pairs 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Carriage    tires   and    tubes 

.Automobile  tires  and  tubes. . 
Motorcycle    tires   and   tubes. . 

Submarine    cables     

Other  rubber  manufactures.. 

Totals     


78,055  £932,287 

3.041  25,559 

7,855  60,747 

64.769  602.366 

8.505  94,258 

95,509  1,201,943 

44,009  521,552 

286,973  3,259,738 

163.996  1.952,257 

271,730  3,172,601 

24.827  289,390 

,049,269  £12,112,698 

2.417  2,961 

1,051,686  £2,115,659 

105,491  £1,973,587 

30.841  £241,029 

22,117 

602,645 

15,573 

20,414 

242 

2,220 

£904.240 

EXPORTS. 

71.082  £183.858 

478,788 

89,069  124,400 

90,088 

260.554 

153,304 

1,163,623 

153,407 

577,998 

1,483,035 

£4,485.197 


256,554  £2,667,911 

639  5,538 

3,152  29,953 

32,226  310,039 

11,842  120,349 

l.si,214  1,997,385 

113,012  1. 240.460 

673,511  7,107,882 

628,622  6,628,845 

334,981  3,605,033 

46.613  498.339 

2,282.366  £24.211,734 

49,924  135.611 

2,332,290  £24,347,395 

110.790  £2.142.354 

170,610  £294,338 

15.585 

2.053,423 

37,892 

51,676 

5,998 

7,830 

38 

£2.466,780 

104.548  £242.138 

1,730.172 

130,864  262.373 

828,058 

1,333,233 

246.790 

2,421,906 

260,151 

622,452 

2,832,638 

£10,537,773 
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UNITED    KINGDOM 
EXPORTS- 

RUBBER 

COLONIAI 

'I 

STATISTICS-(Continued). 

AND    FOREIGN. 

<a.   Kii.k-.i  IKtcn.ber  Jl. 

191 

s. 

1919. 

Crudc    Kubbor: 

Pounds. 
222.877 

Ufol 

20,810 

376,287 

798 
377,085 

2,478 

893 

A'alue.'  ' 

£2.6'95,586 
888,995 
680,351 
262.289 

£4,527,215 

2,825 
£4,530,040 

43.697 

£4.257 

3,224 
56,522 
897 
9.291 
1.639 

Pounds. 

1.687 

84,173 
239,532 

99,944 
638,635 
265,948 

1,329,919 

4"^ 
1,334,374 

14,005 

4.871 

Value. ' 

£22.151 

710  955 

Italy    

Vnited  States  of  America 
Other     Countries     

Totals    

Waste     and     Reclaimed 

Total,   unmanufactured    . 

1,091,585 
6.779.508 
2.819,457 

£14,003,575 

17,382 
£14,020.957 

_                   h 

215,775 

Manufactured— 
Boots   and   shoes.  .do:en    pair 

Waterproof  clothing  

Insulated    wire 

£10.195 
1,188 
7,905 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes.. 
Motorcycle  tires  and  tubes.. 

Bicycle  tires  and  tubes 

Carriage  tires  and  tubes   .... 

111,233 
7.276 
5,243 
i;495 

Totals 

£75,951 

£144,535 

THE   MARKET   FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP. 
NEW   YORK. 

E.\RLv  IN  THE  MONTH  the  rubber  scrap  market  labored  under 
adverse  conditions  such  as  shipping  difficulties  and  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  reclaimers  in  anticipation  of  lower  prices 
incident  to  the  spring  collections  of  tires  and  shoes,  .\lready 
there  is  a  decreasing  firmness  noted  in  the  prices  asked  for  boili 
these  grades. 

The  crude  rubber  market  has  been  quiet  and  there  has  been  no 
beneficial  effect  on  scrap  rubber.  Consumers  of  scrap  are  favor- 
ing the  scrap  at  present  which  is  a  good  thing  for  the  trade  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  supplies  in  that  line. 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS   DELIVERED. 

March  25,   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS   AND  SHOES: 


and    fhoes 


L'litrimmed    arctics    

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound. 


Compouuded 

Red    

MECHANICALS: 

Ulack  scrap,  mixed.   No 


Hose,  air  brake,  . 
fire,  cotton 
garden    . . 

Insulated  wire  str 

Mauing    

Red    packing     .  . . 

Red  scrap.  No.  1 
No.  2 

White    scrap   No. 


ng,  free  from  fiber. 


D.Ol      ffl- 

.07M@ 

.08'/, 

.05)4 

.06/.  @ 

.06^4 

.01      (3. 

.23     @ 

.24 

.17/,@ 

.174ii 

.08  ^@ 

.08-)^ 

.03!/.@ 

.04 

.03 /.@ 

.04 

.03'/, 

.03     i. 

.03'/j 

M'Am 

.01 /.(a 

.01  Vi 

.0U^@ 

.o\H 

.03!.;.;* 

.04 

TIRES: 

PNEUM.\TIC— 

Auto    peelings    

Bicycle    

Standard    vv.iite    auto 

Standard  mixed  auto 

Stripped,   unguaranteed    

White.  G.  &  G..  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S 

SOLID — 

Carriage    

iwic  v. . . .....■.■■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.'.■.'.■.■.'.'.:! :;;;;: 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

AMERICAN   Cotton.     The  market  for  cotton  has  continued   10 
be  remarkably  dull,  sales  being  recorded  on  two  days  only. 
The    spot   price    for    middling   uplands    cotton    was   40   cents    on 


.04 /2@ 

.05 

02f4@ 

.03 

:o3?ll 

.04  M 

.02'A@ 

.02^ 

MV4§ 

.05 

.04     @ 

.04 '4 

.03!/,® 

.03)4 

March  1.  it  rose  gradually  through  the  ne.\t  ten  days  to  41  cents 
and  stayed  at  that  price  without  variation  and  with  no  sales  for 
nearly  two  weeks;  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  fluctua- 
lions,  the  price  going  to  43.25  cents  on  March  23.  and  dropping 
again  to  42  cents,  the  price  quoted  March  24.  The  boll  weevil 
is  apparently  spreading  throughout  the  South.  The  English 
threat  of  ceasing  to  purchase  .American  cotton  has  not  been 
taken  seriously  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Egvpti.\n  Cotton.  During  February  the  Alexandria  market 
fluctuated  violently,  owing  to  speculation,  largely  among  the 
native  merchants.  The  prices  were  so  high  that  e.xport  houses 
ceased  to  deal  in  futures.  They  are  believed  to  have  practically 
filled  all  their  contracts.  The  actual  sales  have  been  very  small 
and  the  spot  market  dull,  Sakellarides  bringing  $3  to  $4  above  the 
future  price  toward  the  end,  though  $8  to  $10  more  was  paid  for 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  e.xtreme  future  prices  reached 
for  March  delivery  were  $198  and  $165  per  cantar,  the  last  quo- 
tation being  $181.50  for  March  and  $140  for  November.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  Sakellarides  that  can  be 
delivered  and  spinners  and  exporters  are  holding  ofT  until  the 
market  settles. 

During  the  last  week  of  March  it  was  reported  that  Sakellar- 
ides has  recovered,  after  the  recent  decline,  and  is  holding  firm 
in  Alexandria  at  $1.37  for  the  better  grades.  This  growth  still 
remains  dear  with  a  high  basis  over  contracls.  but  uppers  and 
brown  cottons  are  neglected. 


■                                    ■ 

TIRE 

FABRICS 

JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET 
KHODE    ISLAND 

AKRON    OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  I  rusl 

Co.  Building. 

■                                                                       ■      1 
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AwzoNA  Cotton.  This  year's  crop  of  Pima  has  all  been  sold 
with  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of  bales  of  very  low 
grade  cotton  oi  indifferent  staple.  The  last  prices  were  around 
$1.05.  Seventy  cents  a  pound  has  been  bid  in  Arizona  for  new 
crop  cotton  without  bringing  any  response.  New  crop  has  been 
offered  in  the  East  at  $1.02  with  like  results.  Reports  from 
Phoenix  indicate  a  somewhat  increased  acreage  for  next  season 
and  optimists  are  predicting  a  50,000  bale  crop. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  Price  for  average  extra  choice  is  now 
$1.10  with  very  little  cotton  offered.  It  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  demand  between  now  and  new  crop  to  absorb  prac- 
tically all  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  means  no  carry-over  into 
next  season.  A  very  small  acreage  will  be  planted  next  year 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  to  Sea  Island  cotton. 
Probably  the  crop  will  not  amount  to  more  than  9,000  bales. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  The  market  continues  firm,  the  demand 
being  much  greater  than  the  supply,  as  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  so  long  as  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  raw  material.  The 
high  prices  continue  to  be  quoted  without  a  notable  change. 

Raincoat  Cloth.  The  trade  has  been  rather  quiet  as  manu- 
facturers have  enough  stock  on  hand  to  keep  them  going  for 
some  months  to  come.  Prices  have  advanced,  however,  because 
large  gray  goods  operators  are  buying  heavily,  both  spot  and 
futures. 

Sheetings.  After  a  lull  of  some  weeks  buying  has  started 
again  and  the  buyers  are  finding  that  goods  for  near  delivery 
are  scarce.  All  the  mills  are  busy  and  have  orders  for  all  they 
can  do  comfortably  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  market  for  tire  fabrics  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  as  there  are  no  goods  for  sale  and  none  are  to  be 
had  for  from  four  to  six  months  from  now.  What  sales  occur 
are  only  of  odd  lots.  No  dealers  are  covering  1921  owing  to  the 
high  prices  demanded.  The  yarn  manufacturers  ask  exorbitant 
prices  and  the  fabric  manufacturers  who  buy  their  goods  must 
add  these  prices  to  their  own. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 


Ma 


1930 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,   2}^    lbs.   sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion       lb.  $1,00      « 

2-ii    lbs.   sq.   yd.,   brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  l.IO     (2 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7-Dunce    100  yards  e 

32— Bounce    e 

40— 7}4-ounce    10.50     (^ 

40— 8-ounce    10.75      @ 

40— 10-ounce    15.25      ft 

40 — lOJ^-ounce    15.50     e 

45— 7!/j-ounce    15.25     C, 

45— 8-ounce    15.50     (j 

48 — 10-ounce     19.00     i 

38-inch   2.0O-yard    yard        .41      (i 

40-irch   2.47-yard    i-^'Ai 

52-inch    1.90-yard    55'4(i 

52-inch    1.95-yard    537i(, 

60-inch    1.52-yard    75  Iri  « 

DUCXi 

CARMAGE    CLOTH  : 

38-inch    2.00  yard    enameling    duck yard         .45      (i 

38-inch   1.74-yard    52^6 

72-inch  16.66-ounce     1.25      « 

72-inch    17.21-ounce     1.34     (i 

MECHANICAL  : 

Hose     pound        .76  5 

Belting    76  (J 

HOlLAUrS,   40.INCH: 

Acme     yard  (j 

Endursrce      IS 

Penn    i 

OSNABITBGS: 

40-inch   2.35-yard    yara        .35  (i 

40inch  2.48-vard    SS'/sH 

37!^-inch    2.42-yard     34  i 


aAINCOAT  FABHICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60   yard        .30  @ 

60  X  48    27  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,   tan 1.15  @ 

Twills    64    X    72 46  @ 

64x102    48  @ 

Twill,   mercerized.    36-inch,   blue  and   black 62J^@ 

tan  and  olive 60  @ 

Tweed     90  @   1.50 

printed     271/2® 

Plaids   60    x    48 28!/^  @ 

56    X    44 27  @ 

Repp    45  @     .50 

Surface  prints  60  x   48 29"/^ @ 

64x60 32  @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN    AND   FANCIES  : 

63  inch.   3'4   to  7 'A   ounces yard       1.45  @   3.90 

36-inch,  2^   to  5  ounces 85  @  2.25 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING    (UNION    AND   COTTON:) 

63-inch,    2    to   4   ounces yard         .95  @    1.90 

36-inch,    2   to   4    ounces 60  tt    1.15 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED    FABRICS  : 

36-inch,   A'A    to   8   ounces yard        .85  @   1.90 

DOMESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  LININGS    (cOTTON)  : 

36-inch.    }H    to    5    ounces 27  @     .35 

SHEETINGS,   40-INCH: 

48    X    48,    2.35-yard yard        .37'A@ 

48    X    48.    2.50-y:'rd 35  @ 

48    X    48.    2.70-yard 32/2@ 

48    X    4.S.    2.85-yard 32  @ 

64  X    6S.    3.15-yard    33  @ 

56    X    61.    3.60-y3rd 2954® 

48   X   ^4.   3.75-yard.. 27  @ 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard         .75  @ 

Schappe,     36-inch     1.00  @ 

STOCKINETTES: 

SINGLE   THREAD  : 

3Vi   Peeler,  carded    found  @ 

4^2   Peeler,  carded    1.15  @1.15}4 

e'A   Peeler,  combed    1-80  @ 

DOUBLE    thread: 

Zero  Peeler,  carded    pound        .98  @     .98J4 

3  "/j   Feeler,  carded    1.04  @   1.0454 

6;/,    Peeler,  combed    2.70;4@   2.70'A 

TIRE  FABRICS: 
BUILDING  : 

I7'4-oiiHce    Sakellarides,    combed pound      2.50  @2.75 

17K-ounce  Egyptian,  combed    2.40  @  2.69 

1754-ounce  Egyptian,  carded   2.30  @  2.50 

1 7 !4 -ounce  Peelers,    coml.ed    2.30  @2.50 

1 7 54 -ounce  Peelers,   card.d    1.60  @1.75 

chafer: 

9!4-ounce    Sea    Island    pound      3.00  @ 

9 5i -ounce  Egyptian,    carded    2.50  @ 

9 5i-ounce- Peeler,  carded    1.50  ©1.60 


SEA  ISLAND  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

«   August    1,   1919,  to   February   27,   1920. 


Stock  on  hand,  August  1,  1920— 
Savannah,  4,901;   Charleston, 

90. 

bales 

1919-20. 
■     4,991 
10,553 
2,981 
10,309 

1918-19) 
15,764 
10,722 

8,659 

28,834 
24,504 

4,330 
23,383 

31,003 

Stock  February  27,   1920— 

Savannah,    3,448;    Charleston,   882 

Crop  in  sight  at  all  ports  to  date 

EXPORTS. 

To 

12,781 
28,020 

Great 
From—                               Britain. 
Savannah     

Continent. 
443 

^2;f8i 

10,309 

22,321 
29,905 

1,740 

1,740 
728 

Totals. 
12,006 

Jacksonville    

Brunswick 

10,'309 

Total     

443 

24,504 
31,003 

(Compiled  by  John  Malhch  &  Co.,  Savannah.  Georgia.) 
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VULCAN 


Offset 
Blankets 


Piano  Player 
Cloths 


Auto  Top 
Fabrics 


Rubber 
Sheeting 

Dress  Shield 
Fabrics 

Cord  Tire 

Spreading 


VULCAN     PROOFING     COMPANY 


RUBBERIZERS  TO  THE  TRADE 


58th  ST.  and  HRST  AVE.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


WHITING 
GAS  CARBON  BLACK 

WOOD  FLOUR 
PRECIPITATED  CHALK 

EXTRA   LIGHT,    LIGHT   &   HEAVY 


n'rih'  or  jilinnr  for  Oiiolntions 

INDUSTRIAL   CHEMICAL   CO. 

Manufacturers 

Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City 

Gramercy  3242 


Aniline  Oil 

Thiocarbanilid 

Organic   Compounds 

Coal   Tar    Intermediates 


Iiifermcdiatos  Department 

NATIONAL  ANILINE  & 
CHEMICAL   COMPANY, 

Incorporated 
General  Offices 

21  Burling  Slip,  New  York 

AKRON  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
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EGYPTIAN  COTTON  CROP  MOVEMENT. 

lOM    Ai'ci-ST    I,     1919,    TO    January    21,     1920. 
1919-1920.   1918-1919. 


To    Liverpool 
Mancli 
Other  United  Kingdo 


Sulphur.     The  demand   is  steady  at   linn  prices. 

Whiting.     Stocks  are  low  and  receipts  of  chalk  not  satisfac- 


Zixc  Oxide.     Tlierc  is  a  vigorous  demand  at  firm  prices. 


Total  sliipitients  to  all  parts 564,571 

Total   crop    (interior   gross   weight),   cantars'      

'One  cantar  equals  98  pounds. 
(ComfiU'd  by  Dazics,  BcnacUi  &  Co.) 

THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 

NEW  YORK. 

'T'he  active  demand  and  short  supply  which  characterizes 
•*  practically  the  entire  list  of  rubber  workers'  chemicals  and 
compounding  ingredients  has  resulted  in  a  sellers'  market 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumers. 

In  some  lines  producers  complain  that  consumers  are  yielding 
to  the  short  supply  condition  and  are  ordering  beyond  their  re- 
quirements which  forces  producers  to  cut  down  requisitions  or 
to  raise  prices. 

Lead  pigments  have  advanced  owing  to  condition  of  the  pig 
lead  prices.  Relief  can  come  only  with  increased  output  of  the 
metal,  and  is  expected  shortly. 

The  condition  of  the  rubber  trade  as  regards  the  supply  of 
hexamethylene-tetramine,  the  popular  organic  accelerator,  is  one 
of  acute  shortage.  The  material  is  widely  distributed  to  users 
in  very  limited  amounts  and  at  extraordinarily  high  figures,  as 
high  as  $3  per  pound  being  paid.  Deliveries  on  contract  busi- 
ness are  made  at  prices  current  at  the  date  of  shipment.  The 
restricted  output  is  attributable  to  the  short  supply  of  formalde- 
hyde and  wood  alcohol 

Aniline  Oil.  Stocks  are  small  and  prices  firm,  tending  up- 
ward. 

Barvtes.  The  stock  shortage  seems  to  be  contingent  on 
car  shortage  which  is  not  susceptible  to  rapid  improvement. 
Other   production   difficulties   are   apparently   being   eKminated. 

Benzol.  Makers  are  able  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  demand 
■which  is  fairly  heavy.  Prices  are  easier,  90  per  cent  is  quoted 
25  cents  per  gallon. 

Blacks.  The  situation  with  regard  to  both  lampblack  and 
carbon  black  is  acute.  The  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demands 
of  consumers.  It  is  reported  that  rubber  manufacturers  have 
been   forced  to   substitute  graphite   wherever   possible. 

Dry  Colors.  Imported  earth  colors  are  somewhat  scarce.  In- 
terest centers  in  the  volume  of  European  shipments,  particularly 
from  Germany. 

Litharge.  The  demand  is  very  active  and  supplies  insufficient. 
A  rise  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  was  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

LiTHOPONE.  Output  is  booked  months  ahead.  Spot  stocks  are 
very  small.  Producers  are  not  contracting  and  prices  have  been 
advanced  to  eight  cents  for  car  lot. 

Sublimed  Lead.  As  with  other  lead  pigments,  the  supply  is 
inadequate  to  the  demand.  Early  in  the  month  an  advance  of 
■4-cent  per  pound  took  effect.  Producers  are  endeavoring  to 
stabilize  prices  which  are  dependent  on  that  for  pig  lead  which 
has  continued  to  rule  high. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 


ACCEI.ERATORS.    ORGANIC. 


ACCELERATOES,     INORGAHIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)    . 


(bbls.) lb. 


sublimed lb. 

imported     lb, 

m,    carbonate,    light   technical lb. 

oxide,    calcined    light lb. 

calcined    medium    light lb. 

calcined    heavy     lb. 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) tb. 


28  pi 


cent   (bbls.) cwt. 

99   per  cent   (carboys) cTvt. 

Cresylic   (97%  straw  color)   (drumj) gal. 

(95%   dark)    (drums) gal. 

Muriatic.  20  degrees   ctul. 


Sulphu 


36    de 


66    degr 


.cwt. 


Soda    ash    (bbls 


Cobalt  .... 
Prussian  . . 
Ultramarine 


Iron    oxide    lb. 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw    and    burnt lb. 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb. 

Vandyke     lb. 


Chrome,  light    

medium     

dark   

commercial    

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) . 


ulphuret  of   (casks) lb. 

ulphuret   (States) lb. 

"Mephisto"    (casks) tb. 


red  sulphuret  (States) 
vermilion  sulphuret  . . , 
red    sulphide 


Uerl   excelsior    

Toluidine  toner    

Iron  oxide,  reduced   grades 
pure    bright    .  .  . 

Venetian     i 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red    


.10 

(3) 

.10>^@ 

.n;^@ 

.u/.@ 

.I2VS 

.6.S 

0.70 

.2i 

(ffl 

0.30 

.07/.  @  0.09 

.04 

m 

0.05 

2.7,S 

@ 

3.00 

2.00 

@12.50 

.v,s 

.«,S 

<Hl 

1.75 

2.0O 

6.0U 

(a 

6.50 

COLORS. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered     tb. 

granulated    16. 

Carbon    black     (sacks,     factory) lb. 

Drop     lb. 

Ivory  black   lb. 

Lamplack    lb. 

Oil  soluble  aniline   lb. 

Rubber    black    tb. 


1.60     @    1.65 
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Lithoponc.     domestic     lb. 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) , lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb. 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead   (less  carload,   factory) : 

"XX    red"    lb. 

"SFecial"     lb. 

French   process,    red   seal lb. 

green    seal     lb. 

white    seal     lb. 

(State*)      lb. 

Azo.   ZZZ.   lead    free    (carload   fac 

fory)     lb. 

ZZ.  under  5%   leaded  (carload  fac- 
tory)      lb. 

Z.     8-10%     leaded     (carload     fac- 
tory)      ;;,. 


lide,   yellow,   light,   orange. 


.IIM 
.12H 
.13)^ 


.09!/i 
.08  M 


OOICPOUKDIMO    IlIOaESIEMTS. 

Aluminum   flake    (t.   c   b.   New   Y 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered. 

Asbestine    (carloads)     

Asbestoa    (bags)     

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated.. 

sulphide,    precipitated     . 

dust      

Barytes,  pure     white     

Barytes,  oef  color 

Baaofor     

Blanc    fixe     

Bone    ash     

larrara  filler    

Cbalk,  precipitated,    extra    light. 

Blue    Ridg4' 


Chii 


clay,     Di: 


b.    factory. 


'shawnee    ' '. '. '. 
Cotton  linters,   clean   mill   r 

Fossil    flour    (powdered)    «ot> 

(bolted)      tm 

E>iatomite     lb. 

Glue,    high    grade    lb. 

medium     lb. 

low    grade     lb. 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound   bbl.) lb. 

amorphous      lb. 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.)    lb. 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton 

(bolted)     ton 

Liquid    rubber    lb. 

Mica,    powdered    lb. 

Fumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb. 

Rotten    stone,    powdered .lb. 

Rubber    paste     lb. 

RubR-Glu     tb. 

Silex   (silica)    ton 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cwt. 

(carload,  bags) cwt. 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone. 


-10.00      @43.S0 
25. UO      @35.00 


>2.S0  @ 

.05  @ 

.05  @ 

.10  @ 

25.00  <a35.00 

.05  @      .05  K 

■04  @     .04  H 

JO.OO  @ 

20.00  @ 

18.50  @20.0O 


.03 
JO.OO     @ 


.05 


Tripoli     earth,     air-floated 

Wliile     

Tyrelith      

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     . . . 
Columbia      

English   cliffstone    . . 

gilders    

Paris,    white,    Amer 
Quaker     


.ton 


30.00      ©40.00 


50.00 
52.50 
85. CO 


1.75  @ 

16.00  M 

30.00  @32.50 

.03  M@ 

80.00  @ 

60.00  © 

.02  @ 


Raven    M.    R Ion  i 5. j  00 

Rtltncd    Elaterite     ton  i 75  00 

Richmond     ton    75.00 

No.    64    ,o„    44  00 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton    50  00 

Robertaon,    M.    R.    Special    (carloads,    factory) ton    80.00 

M.   R.   (carloads,  factory) ton    57.50 

M     1<-    (less   c.-ir    loads    factory) ton    60.00 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) tb.         .05 


OILS. 

Avoilas    compound     lb.  .16      ®       IS 

Castor,   No.    1,    U.   S.    P lb.  .21      ® 

No.  3.  U.   S.   P lb.  .20     @ 

Corn,  refined   Argo    ewt.  20.56     @ 

Cotton     lb,  .19     @ 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) lb.  .'i'/^'w      24 

Glycerolc     lb.  .55     « 

Linseed,   raw    (carloads)    fal.  1.7"     @ 

Linseed   compound    gal.  .85     a 

I'-ilm     (l.agos)     lb.  .17      @      .20 

l^"nut    lb.  ,26     @ 

Petrolatum     tb,  .09      @ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07J^@ 

Pine,  steam  distilled rai.  1.65      &> 

Kapesecd.    refined    lb.  .22      @ 

blo«n      lb.  .22}i@ 

'■^™n     gaL  .70     <e     .95 

Soya    bean     lb,  .19     @ 

Tar    gat,  .38     @     .42 

HEBLNS    AND    PITCHES. 

lialsam,    fir    gal.  .'.00     @ 

Cantella    gum     lb.  .55      A 

Tar,     retort     bbl.  15.25      ©15.50 

kiln     ..    ., bbl.  15.00     @ 

Fitch,  Burgundy     lb.  .08>i@ 

coal    tar    lb.  .01  "4© 

pine    tar    lb.  .04     @ 

Ponto     lb.  .14     9 

Rosin     bbl.  16  95     ©2175 

granulated    lb.  Non* 

„     .      fu«d     Nob* 

Rosin,    K     bbk  20.00     @ 

strained    bbi.  18.00     @ 

Shellac,    fine    orange    tb.  1.55     ©   1.65 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per    cent   drums) lb.  .16      @ 

methyl     (drums)     gal.  1.35      © 

Benzol,    water    white gat.  .25      ©      .SOU 

Beta-naphthol,  resublimcd     lb.  1.05     @    1.10 

ordinary    grade     /*.  .53      @ 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)      lb.  .06      @     .08 

tetrachloride     (drums)     '. lb.  .11      ©     .13 

Naphtha,  motor    gasoline    (steel    bbls) gal.  .28}4@ 

72    ©    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  3&'A@ 

70    ©    72    (steel   bbls.) gal.  .36'A@ 

68   ©    70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .35/j@ 

V.   M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .27j4© 

Toluol,    pure     gat.  .28     ©     .33}4 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  2.16      (<i    2.36 

wood      gat.  1.60     @ 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .40     © 

Xvlol.     pure     gal.  40      ©      .45 

commercial     gal.  .35      ©      .40 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  .10     ©     .22 

White    lb.  .10     ©     .24 

Brown     lb.  .15     ©     .23 

Brown    facticc    . .'. lb.  .12      ©      .23 

White     tactile     lb.  .13      ©      .25 

I'araBi'l.  soft  and  medium   (carloads) fw(.  18.58      @ 

hard    uwt.  18  08     @ 

VULCANIZING     INGBEDIENTS. 

Lead,    black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) tb.  .39     © 

Orange    mineral,    domestic ,.tb.  .15 '4© 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .07     © 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cuit.  3.40     © 

Kergcnport   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) c-.i'l.  2.00      © 

R.    M.    "Soft"    1.    c.    1 '14      ©      .04'A 

K.   M.   "Superfine"  I.   c.    1 •    ^ '<»      .03 >4 

(See   also   Colors — Antimony.) 


MIXSSAL    BUBBER. 


Gilsonite     ton 

Gcnasco   (carloads,    factory,     ton 

(less   carloads,    factoiv) (on 

Hard    hydrocarbon     ton 

K-X     ton 

K.  M.   R Ion 

U.    R.    X ton 

Pioneer,  carload,    factory    ton 

less    carload,     factory ton 


62.00 
33.00 

130.00 


©63.00 
(865.00 
@ 


©90. ( 

@ 

@ 


WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,    white    lb. 

ceresin,    white    tb. 

carnauba,     lb. 

ozokerite,  black    /*. 

green     lb. 

Montan     /*. 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb. 

123/125  m.  p.  (cases) lb. 

128/130  m.  p.  (cases) lb. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO.     CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  auid  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

*Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,   Montreal,   Ottawa,   Ft.  WUliam,  Winnlpat,   Rcrina,   Saakatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbrldg«,    Vancouver, 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Aiutralia,    New   Zealand.    British    West   Indies,   Newfoundland  and  South   Africa 


ESTABLISHED   W44 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  !E 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple   and    Comblnatlcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preservers  and  similar  articles 

SCHRANR  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRtSSURE  GAUGES 


*PATDJULYe09.MAR.2a'J*,dtHER'PAT'SPENDINGr^^ 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

TRADE   MARK   REG.  IN    U.S.PAT.OFFICE 

_T JR E . RRESSURE  GAUGE 


XA.SCWtftDHfS.SOUAUC.BR0PKl.-<H*X.USAlv- 


RETAIL  PRICK.  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  t1.B0  EACH 

Contracted  Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Fiirnlshers  of   Diving   Apparatus  to   United   States   Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OIL.S 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


r 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


=^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ESTABLISHED     1655 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


-AND- 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YO^K 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH     STORES! 


71  Pearl  Street         241  Chestnut  Street 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SfADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON.  Trew. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucl<s 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


64  YEARS 


1856 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 


lUAKER"  WHITING 


T.   X/^ilMDERBIl-T     OO. 

so      EAST     -*2.ii»      SPREET 
NEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


SES  —  TESTS  —  EXPERl- 
L    WORK,    on    rubber    corn- 
done      on     real     rubber 
iry. 
,rick  J.  Maywald,   F.   C.  S. 

Rubber   Chemist 
:   PLACE  NEWARK.    N.    J- 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO. 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  1900 


Reliable  Rubber  Goods 

MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING   OF    FABRICS 


(^H^ 


ueo.  U.S.  PAT.  OF!-. 

THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  , 

Rubber  Sundries-Water  Bottles-Syringes-Surg.caI 
Rubber  Goods-Surgeons',  Household  and  Elecm 
cians'    Rubber    Gloves-Sponges-Sponge    Producs 
Transparent   Nipples-Tubing-F.nger  Cots-Balls 
Balloons-Toys-Novelties-BathingCaps-Etc. 

Under  These  Trade  Marks 

■^dgfmr     Ciaiiaiae 


csistisiSK^a^?:^*^^^^^^^**^^^ 


I  New  YorU.   N.  Y.. 


■   the  Act  of  March  J,   1871. 
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CANADIAN   CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 
W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

VICTOR  E.  MITCHELL,  K.  C,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
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THE    METRIC    MENACE. 

FORCEFUL  .\XD  EMPH..\Tic  are  the  arguments  presented 
by  representative  American  manufacturers  to  the 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  against  the  in- 
troduction at  this  time  of  metric  legislation.  There  is 
neither  urgent  need  nor  widespread  demand,  it  is  con- 
tended, for  any  such  radical  change ;  and  what  agitation 
there  is  for  measurement  with  decimal  units  is  fostered 
rather  by  academical  enthusiasts  than  practical  pro- 
ducers and  thoroughgoing  trade  builders.  While  the 
metric  system,  in  itself,  is  unobjectionable  and,  indeed, 
like  our  American  decimal  coinage  system  has  much  to 
commend  it,  its  introduction  at  this  time  would  be  inop- 
portune;  and  such  a  "reform"  might  be  very  hurtful 
to  many  American  industries. 

One  prominent  manufacturer  says  that  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  would  mean  the  .spending  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  the  injection  into  American  business  of 
more  confusion  than  could  be  overcome  in  a  generation. 
Indeed,  he  says  such  a  change  would  be  little  less  than 
a  commercial  calamity.  That  the  introduction  of  such 
a  sweeping  change  in  standards  would  slow  up  produc- 


tion at  a  time  when  greater  output  than  ever  is  needed 
is  self-evident;  and  if  for  no  other  reason  our  national 
lawmakers  might  well  postpone  action  on  the  proposed 
metric    legislation. 

An  automobile  concern  which  exports  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  a  large  part  of  the  $60,000,000  worth  of  ve- 
hicles produced  by  it  annually,  freely  states  that  it  has 
in  no  way  been  adversely  affected  by  the  use  of  the 
current  standards  of  length,  weight,  etc.  Other  large 
concerns  testify  that  not  only  do  they  suffer  no  disad- 
vantage in  making  extensive  foreign  sales,  but  were  they 
compelled  to  adopt  the  metric  system  they  would  posi- 
tively lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  and 
might  even  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Objection  is  made,  too,  to  the  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive hearings  on  the  subject  on  which  a  vast  amount 
of  data  is  available  in  America  and  England;  and  to 
coercing  manufacturers  into  adopting  a  system  which 
they  may  under  existing  laws  accept  voluntarily  when- 
ever such  course  is  plainly  to  their  advantage.  As  over 
half  of  the  export  of  America's  manufactured  goods  is 
bought  by  English-speaking  people,  all  of  whom  use  the 
inch  standard,  plainly  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  to  act  in  concert  with  other  coun- 
tries using  the  same  standards  of  measurement  in  any 
scheme  for  improvement  than  to  "go  it  alone."  Alert 
foreign  rivals  might  easily  reap  a  huge  advantage  while 
America  would  be  making  a  troublous  chans-e. 


WHAT   MACHINERY   HAS  DONE  FOR   RUBBER. 

THAT  the  business  of  the  twentieth  century  is  founded 
upon  labor-saving  machinery  as  much  as  upon  labor, 
and  even  more,  is  a  fact.  To  catalog  the  many  steam 
and  electric  machines  and  tools  that  do  what  the  work- 
man once  accomplished  would  be  in  itself  a  great  task. 
Xot  only  do  they  spare  and  supplement  labor,  they  save 
time,  and  materials,  decrease  working  hours,  increase 
the  productivity  of  working  hours,  cheapen  the  cost  of 
articles,  increase  the  consumption  of  commodities  and 
bring  comfort  to  millions. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz  in  "America  and  the  New 
Epoch,"  says:  "One  hundred  years  ago  the  average 
workday  was  ten  to  eleven  hours.  Now  it  is  eight  to 
nine  hours.  It  has  decreased  about  20  per  cent.  The 
productivity  of  work  in  these  100  years,  by  the  steam 
engine  and  the  number  of  inventions  and  improvements 
following  it,  has  increased  at  least  tenfold — probably 
more  nearly  twenty  to  thirtyfold — but  for  illustration 
let  us  assume  only  a  tenfold  increase.  Thus  with  an 
average  of  one  hour's  work  during  the  day  we  could 
now  produce  as  much  as  we  did  in  ten  hours,  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

This  is  just  as  true  of  rubber  as  of  any  other  industry. 
The  mixing  batch  of  the  days  of  Goodyear  on  a  small 
belt-driven  mill  gave  a  product  of  forty  pounds  an  hour. 
The  ninety  to  a  hundred  pound  batches  on  the  modern 
high-speed    mill    easily   produces    four   or   five   hundred 
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pounds  in  the  same  time,  or  if  the  mixer  liaiullt-s  two 
mills,  twice  as  much. 

Along  the  line  of  time  saving  is  the  vacuum  dryer  for 
washed  rubber.  Three  hours  does  what  air  drying  took 
three  months  to  accomplish.  (Some  of  the  ultra  con- 
servative let  Para  rubber  hang  a  year  to  dry  and  "age".) 

These  are  but  two  of  hundreds  of  instances  applicable 
to  all  hnes  of  rubber  manufacture.  Nor  has  this  sort 
of  progress  reached  its  limit.  Particularly  in  tire  manu- 
facture scores  of  special  machines  are  created  every 
month.  Verily  the  debt  of  the  rubber  trade  to  the  in- 
ventor and  mechanical  engineer  is  a  big  one. 

LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

ONE  of  the  most  far-sighted  of  the  big  rubber  manu- 
facturers predicts  a  shortage  in  crude  rubber  by 
1924.  He  bases  it  upon  the  present  production  of 
rubber  plus  the  increase  figured  on  past  experience. 
Against  this  he  puts  the  constantly  increasing  use  of 
rubber,  chiefly  in  automobile  and  truck  tires.  This 
should  not  give  pause  in  tire  manufacture  but  should 
lead  to  provision  for  more  crude  rubber.  Indeed  it 
probably  will  result  in  greater  planting  areas  in  the  Far 
East  and  possibly  in  the  Philippines. 

Again  comes  up  the  thought  of  rubber  within  our 
own  borders.  The  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
guayule  propagation  is  of  this  sort  and  deserves  and 
will  probably  win  success.  There  should  be,  however, 
constant  work  upon  other  producers,  if  possible  of  native 
origin.  The  fact  that  wild  Chrysotlmmnus  naiiseosus, 
which  is  so  abundant  in  the  mountain  regions  of  West- 
ern North  America,  showed  6.57  per  cent  of  rubber  argues 
at  least  10  per  cent  under  selection  and  cultivation.  If 
only  rubber  enterprise,  backed  by  rubber  money,  would 
take  up  this  very  promising  lead  it  would  be  most  grati- 
fying and  probably  successful. 


THE  FACTORY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


A  STRIKING  OBJECT  LESSON  to  industry  is  the  training 
school  for  executives  and  salesmen  maintained  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  For 
years  it  has  been  conducting  such  an  educational  insti- 
tution on  a  constantly  broadening  scale  and  with  marked 
benefit  to  the  men  and  advantage  to  the  company.  The 
students  for  the  courses  are  selected  from  among  tech- 
nical graduates  of  leading  schools  and  colleges,  about 
450  being  enrolled  for  the  1920  classes.  After  a  year  of 
intensive  instruction  the  students  are  given  positions  in 
various  departments.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  many  return  home  as  foreign  representatives 
of  the  concern. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  system  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  machinists'  apprentices,  the  course  being  avail- 
able for  any  boy  of  sixteen  who  has  had  a  fair  schooling. 
The  key-note  of  the  system  is  "broad  training  and  edu- 
cation and  later  specialization."    The  company  spares  no 


expense  in  providing  competent  instructors,  class-rooms 
equipped  with  the  most  perfect  material  and  the  highest 
grade  machinery,  and  in  striving  to  make  the  courses 
interesting  and  thoroughgoing.  The  boy  who  completes 
the  four-year  term  is  assured  a  permanent  position  and 
is  able  to  operate  any  machine  in  the  works,  an  accom- 
plishment hitherto  possessed  by  scarcely  two  per  cent  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  country. 


RUBBER  PATENT  LEATHER  WANTED. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  of  glazed  kid  or  patent 
leather  extensively  used  for  fine  shoes  are  worried 
over  the  action  of  India  in  levying  a  15  per  cent  tax 
on  all  raw  skins  exported  to  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire.  They  claim  that  it  sounds  the  death  knell  of  the 
glazed  kid  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  manufacture  to  the  Canadian  shops.  These 
have  the  advantage  of  a  10  per  cent  rebate  of  the  tax,  as 
the  Dominion  is  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  can 
therefore  undersell  the  United  States  product.  As  the 
Indian  tax  amounts  to  $3  a  pound,  and  as  American 
manufacturers  import  from  India  42  per  cent  of  the  raw 
skins  used,  a  sure  result  will  be  higher  prices  for  shoes 
and  leather  goods.  Apparently  the  sole  recourse  would 
be  to  supplant  glazed  kid  as  far  as  possible  with  some 
rubber-coated  fabric  made  to  resemble  the  expensive 
leather  article.  Rubber  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion  if 
called  upon,  nor  will  it  be  the  first  time  that  it  has  stepped 
into  the  breach,  and  with  an  adequate  substitute  either 
saved  a  threatened  industry  or  at  least  averted  a  certain 
loss  in  trade. 


No     PHANTOM     OF     HOPE,     NOT     EVEN     THE    SECRET    OF 

perpetual  motion  or  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gold,  has  been  pursued  more  eagerly  than  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  non-pneumatic  resilient  wheel. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  American  tire  patents  issued 
yearly  is  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  patents  for  rubber 
tire  substitutes,  generally  in  the  form  of  metal  springs  to 
be  set  around  the  wheel  hub,  in  the  spokes,  or  in  the 
rim.  Ingenious  many  of  them  really  are,  but  few  give 
even  the  smallest  promise  of  standing  the  rigid  tests  of 
practicability.  Still  the  search  for  the  substitute  will  go 
on.  The  failure  of  one  inventor  seems  but  to  act  as  a 
spur  to  others  in  seeking  the  incalculably  rich  prize  that 
surely  would  be  bestowed  on  him  who  really  provides 
for  vehicles  a  wheel  as  buoyant  as  the  present  air-inflated 
type,  but  more  enduring  and  economical.  Nevertheless, 
an  intimate  study  of  all  the  devices  thus  far  produced 
afTords  little  on  which  to  base  the  belief  that  the  rubber 
tube  filled  with  compressed  air  and  its  protecting  casing 
will  be  deposed  from  the  eminent  place  they  occupy  in  the 
vehicle  world. 


Dentists  claim  that  the  little  rolls  of  cotton 
dam  are  driving  rubber  dam  out  of  the  market.  Just 
one  d thing  after  another. 
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The  Metric  System  Applied  to  the  Rubber  Industry. 


By  C.  C.  Sluts} 


T^ELATIVE     C0MPA"RIS0N 

OF 

English   and  Metric  Units 


INCH 
TOOT 
YA'RD 

CENTl-METER 
BECI- METER 
METET^ 


AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME  a  great  deal  is  being  written  in  the 
^  technical  and  industrial  press  of  the  country  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metric  system  into  the  business  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Newspaper  articles  are  also  appearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  laudatory  of  the  system  and  some  condemning  it.  It 
is  being  discussed  from  many  angles.  Both  information  and  mis- 
information is  quoted  and  enlarged  upon. 

This  agitation  in  favor  of  the  metric  system  has  become  of 
late  more  persistent.  Investigation  has  shown  that  determined 
efforts  are  being  made  at  Washington  to  induce  Congress  to 
pass  laws  for  the  "com- 
pulsory" use  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and 
measures.  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  received  a  deluge  of 
communications  urging 
enactment  of  compulsory 
metric  legislation  and  in 
the  absence  of  opposition 
the  opinion  may  be 
formed  that  such  senti- 
ment actually  exists. 
Right  here  we  must 
remember  that  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  is  legal 
in  the  United  States,  and 
has  been  so  since  1866. 
Any  one,  therefore,  is  at 
liberty  to  use  it.  There  is 
no  objection  to  such  vol- 
untary use. 

Should  "compulsory" 
legislation  be  passed  it 
would  mean  that  after  a 
period  of  say,  two  or 
three  years,  it  would  be 
obligatory  under  penalty 
to  use  only  the  metric 
system  and  to  discard  our 
present  English  system. 
Such  a  change  may  ap- 
pear simple  in  the  abstract, 
yet  touching  as  it  does 
the  every-<day  affairs  of 
everybody  without  excep- 
tion, it  contains  large 
potentialities  for  mischief. 
For  this  reason  it  is  wise 
to  look  into  this  problem 
by   giving   a   brief   outline 

of  the  metric  system  itself,  and  then  taking  up  the  conditions 
that  such  a  change  would  create,  first  in  a  general  way  and 
second,  how  it  would  affect  the  rubber  industry.  After  that, 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  metric  system  will  be  considered. 
THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  metric  system  was,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  the  eminent 
scholars  conceived  it,  an  earnest  effort  to  create  a  scientific  sys- 
tem ')f  weights  and  mca.sures.  Unfortunately  in  those  days  in- 
dustrial development  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  men  charged 
with  the  task  having  no  practical  considerations  to  guide  them 
brought  out  a  system  based  purely  on  scientific  lines. 


C.  Stutz,  a  mechanical  and  electrical 
vork    here    and   abroad,    was    educated   i 

a  naturalized  citizen,  familiarized  hinis< 
iting  from  five  to  twelve  years. 
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Since  then  conditions  have  changed.  Industry  has  claimed  an 
increasingly  important  position  and  has  enlisted  in  its  service 
an  ever  growing  number  of  individuals.  This  multitude  of 
artisans,  in  whose  hands  any  system  of  measurements  is  but  a 
tool  like  any  other,  has  progressed  or  lagged  behind  according 
to  the  handiness  and  convenience  of  the  system  imposed  upon 
it.  To-day  the  great  industrial  nations  are  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  both  of  which  have  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  metric  system  as  an  implement  lacking  the  qualities  so 
necessary  for  rapid  development.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
English  system  of  meas- 
urements is  perfect.  Some 
of  its  units  and  sub-di- 
\isions  have  become  obso- 
lete by  disuse.  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  evolution  and 
growth  stimulated  by  e.x- 
perience  and  changed 
conditions,  and  applies  to 
most  criticisms  of  this 
system. 

The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  some  rela- 
tive comparisons  of  Eng- 
lish and  metric  units  of 
length  and  volume.  A 
study  of  Inch-Foot- Yard 
and  Centimeter-Decimeter- 
Meter  will  show  at  once 
that  the  former  three  di- 
mensions harmonize  per- 
fectly for  practical  use, 
while  in  the  latter  the  unit 
sub-divisions  of  the  meter 
represent  too  great  a  step 
from  the  meter  itself.  In 
the  "inch"  and  "centi- 
meter" the  same  defect  is 
apparent  to  which  is 
added  the  "indivisibility" 
of  the  centimeter  as  com- 
pared with  the  inch.  To 
the  mathematician  this  is 
a  matter  of  indifference, 
but  not  so  to  the  work- 
man. Divide  the  inch  into 
lOOOth's  and  the  milli- 
meter into  lOOth's,  as  re- 
quired in  work  of  pre- 
cision, and  the  metric 
unit  is  too  small.  There  is  no  metric  unit  comparable  with  the 
"foot."  This  English  dimension  is  used  so  universally  that  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  use  the  meter  in  its  place.  Similar 
observations  hold  good  for  measures  of  volume  and  wci.ght. 

Briefly  stated  the  metric  system  is  devoid  of  the  English  sys- 
tem's handiness  and  convenience ;  its  units  are  either  too  large 
or  too  small  for  the  every-day  requirements  of  industrj-. 
GENERAL  RESULTS  FOLLOWING  ADOPTION  OF  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  metric  system,  its  compul- 
sory adoption  will  in   a  general   way  affect   the  whole  country. 
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Some  Relative  Comparisons  of  English  and  Metric  Units  of 
Length  and  Volume. 
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For  instance : 

\1)  A  long  transition  period  will  be  required  for  changing 
Vlrom  one  system  to  the  other.  As  matter  of  fact  old  units 
■never  disappear.  Even  in  France  after  83  years  of  compulsion 
the  old  units  are  still  largely  used  in  the  textile  industry.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  South  American  countries. 

(2)  A  long  transition  period  means  the  daily  use  of  a  dual 
isystem.  Not  only  will  familiarity  with  both  systems  be  neces- 
sary but  it  must  also  be  remembered  what  relation  similar  units 
in  the  two  systems  bear  to  each  other.  As  for  instance :  1 
pound  =  0.4536  kilogram  and  1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds. 

(3)  A  great  confusion  between  the  two  systems  is  bound  to 
occur,    because    education   is    a    slow    process.      This    means   of 


Turning  to  the  factory  proper  where  rubber  goods  are  made, 
a  variety  of  machines,  methods  and  processes  are  encountered 
which  will  all  be  affected.  These  are  washers,  dryers,  mixers 
and  grinders,  masticators,  cement  churns,  calenders,  spreaders, 
presses  and  vulcanizers,  tubing  machines,  etc.  All  this  ma- 
chinery will  have  to  be  made  to  the  metric  system ;  its  sizes, 
capacities  and  output  will  carry  metric  designations,  and  the 
goods  turned  out  will  be  called  for  in  metric  dimensions.  New 
machines  will  be  built  to  fit  the  new  metric  dimensions  to  which 
the  goods  may  have  been  changed,  but  the  older  machines  still 
hale  and  hearty  may  in  some  cases  be  obliged  to  work  to  re- 
duced capacities,  should  it  not  be  possible  to  enlarge  them  to 
increased  metric  dimensions.     And   should  these  dimensions  be 


Table  of  Equivalents. 

English 

to     Metric. 

Metric                        to 

English. 

1  inch 

=:    25.4        millimeters 

1  centimeter                  — 

0.3937  inch 

1  square   inch 

=       6.4516  square  centimeters 

1  square  centimeter    = 

.155    square  inch 

1  foot 

=  304.8        millimeters 

1  meter                        = 

3.2808  feet 

1  yard 

=  914.4        milhmeters 

1  meter                          = 

1.0936  yards 

1  square   yard 

=        .8361  square  millimeter 

1  square  meter            = 

1.196    square  yards 

1  gallon 

=      3.7853  liters 

1  liter                             = 

.2642  gallon 

1  quart 

=        .9463  liter 

1  liter                             =: 

1.0567  quarts 

1  pound 

=        .4536  kilogram 

1  kilogram                    = 

2.2046  pounds 

1  long  ton 

=       1.016    metric  tons 

1  metric  ton                 = 

.9842  long  ton 

1  short  ton 

=        .907    metric  ton 

1  metric  ton                 = 

1.1023  short  tons 

1  pound  per  square  inch                   — 

0.07031  kilogram  per  square  centimeter 

1  kilogram  per  square  centimeter  = 

14.2228    pounds  per  square 

inch 

•course    errors,    claims,    expense    and    misunderstandings,    if    not 
worse. 

(4)  The  discarding  of  all  measuring  tools  and  weighing  ap- 
pliances. This  means  not  only  the  changing  of  habits  for  every 
individual,  man  or  woman,  but  it  also  brings  home  to  them  the 
expense  involved.  The  cost  to  the  transportation  companies, 
the  industries  and  all  merchants  cannot  be  calculated. 

(5)  The  recalculation  and  establishing  of  new  prices  for 
every  commodity  raised  and  manufactured  to  conform  to  the 
new  standards  of  length,  weight  and  volume. 

(6)  All  standard  goods  called  for  in  the  new  language  will 
be  expressed  in  odd  dimensions,  as  a  7-inch  channel  will  become 
a  177.8-millimeter  channel.  To  avoid  odd  dimensions  it  can  be 
made  a  175-millimeter  channel,  using  the  multiple  of  25  as  is 
■done  abroad.  The  result  will  be  the  restandardizing  of  goods, 
a  prospect  almost  hopeless,  when  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
establish  the  present  standards  are  considered. 

(7)  The  cost  involved  in  the  change  becomes  appalling  and 
the  time  required  will  cripple  the  industries  for  years,  during 
which  time  they  will  be  further  handicapped  by  a  flood  of  im- 
portations, thus  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  competitors. 

SPECIFIC  RESULTS  FOLLOWING  ADOPTION  OF  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  metric  system  in  relation  to  the  rubber  industry  will  now 
te  considered. 

Factory  Equipment:  Factories  for  the  production  of  rub- 
ber goods  use  a  certain  amount  of  standard  equipment  such  as 
boilers,  steam  engines,  electric  generators  and  motors,  pumps, 
hoists,  valves,  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys,  pipes,  screws,  bolts, 
nuts,  etc.  Once  the  metric  system  is  compulsory,  replacements 
and  additions  are  obtainable  only  in  the  new  sizes.  To  fit  these 
to  the  existing  lay-out  will  be  a  task  for  any  master  mechanic, 
even  should  he  be  a  metric  enthusiast.  Break-downs  under  such 
conditions  will  take  on  a  more  serious  aspect. 


reduced  from  present  ones  the  same  observation  fits  the  case. 
Only  maximum  output  per  machine  spells  economic  production. 
Compounds:  While  the  machines  themselves  with  their 
upkeep,  repair  and  replacement  present  a  problem,  a  more 
serious  one  is  encountered  in  the  question  of  rubber  compound- 
ing. The  ingredients  are  mixed  according  to  weight.  This 
means,  to  begin  with,  the  changing  of  all  scale-beams  and  run- 
ners or  weights.  The  number  of  compounds  used  in  the  rubber 
industry  is  legion.  Not  only  do  different  types  of  articles  re- 
quire different  compounds,  but  the  same  article,  an  automobile 
tire  for  instance,  is  made  from  several  compounds.  A  typical 
one  follows : 

Auto  Tire  Tread— Black. 

Pounds.  Kilograms. 

Fine   Para    45  =  20.412 

Zinc  oxide   25  =  11.34 

Carbon   black  10  =    4.536 

Mineral   rubber    6  =    2.7216 

Aluminum  flake  . 11=    4.9896 

Sulphur    3=     1.3608 

100 
The  equivalents  in  kilograms  are  given  for  all  pound  figures 
in  the  100-pound  batch.     The  size  of  batches  varies  from  about 
100  to  300  pounds,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  mixers. 

The  composition  of  a  compound  is  the  result  of  extended  ex- 
perience along  the  path  of  which  many  failures  have  made 
themselves  felt.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with. 
To  translate  the  figures  in  use  into  metric  values— and  thou- 
sands will  have  to  be  so  recalculated — means  the  use  of  decimal 
fractions  of  a  kilogram.  The  fact  that  these  are  called  "grams" 
does  not  alleviate  the  situation,  for  what  superintendent  would 
feel  safe  in  giving  his  workmen  such  metric  figures  to  work  to? 
The  smaller  the  batch  the  greater  the  danger  of  inaccuracy. 
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The  trouble  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pound  and  the 
kilogram  bear  an  unsatisfactory  relation  to  each  other.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  gives  this  relation  as  : 

1  pound  =  .4535924277  kilogram;  the  present  writer  has  used: 

1  pound  =  .4536  kilogram. 

Spreader  Goods:  When  fabric  is  to  be  covered  or  "spread" 
with  rubber  the  calender  man  is  instructed  to  spread  a  certain 
weight  of  rubber  per  yard  of  fabric,  this  depending  on  the  width 
of  the  goods.  For  every  pound  per  yard  he  will  now  spread  496 
grams  per  meter  of  length,  because : 

1  pound  =  .4536  kilogram  and  1  yard  =  1.0936  meters,  and 
1.0936  X  .4536  =  .4960569  kilogram,  or  496  grams. 

Vulcanizing:  The  vulcanizing  of  rubber  is  done  with  steam 
at  pressures  varying  from  40  to  75  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
so  the  gages  read.  In  the  metric  system  the  steam  pressures  are 
expressed  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.     Inasmuch  as: 

1  pound  per  square  inch  =  0.07031  =  kilogram  per  square  centi- 
meter, equivalent  readings  on  the  gage  now  in  use  and  the  metric 
gage  compare  as  follows : 

Present   (English)   Gage.  Metric  Gage. 

Pounds  Kilograms 

40  2.8124 

45  3.1635 

50  3.5155 

55  3.8670 

60  4.2186 

As  metric  gages  will  be  marked  to  even  kilograms  and  prob- 
ably to  lOths  of  kilograms,  a  latitude  is  left  to  the  workman  in 
guessing  the  pressure  he  has  worked  to  heretofore. 
When  the  metric  The  pressure  in  pounds 

gage  reads  kilograms :  per  square  inch  would  be : 

3  42.6685 
3.5                                                                 49.7799 

4  54.8913 
4.5  64.0027 

Those  familiar  with  vulcanizing  will  readily  agree  that  abso- 
lutely no  guessing  is  permissible  in  this  operation.  Therefore 
special  gages  would  be  required,  which,  while  reading  to  metric 
figures,  are  calibrated  to  actual  English  pressures.  Similar  ob- 
servations hold  good  for  the  testing  departments  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  Of  course  a  new  set  of  gages,  scales  and  meas- 
uring tools  would  have  to  be  installed. 

The  superintendent  will  have  his  troubles  in  educating  his  men, 
but  with  patience  it  may  be  accomplished,  provided  he  himself 
has  first  become  proficient.  His  real  diflSculties  will  come  when 
he  has  to  use  compound  figures,  such  as  pressures  in  kilograms 
per  square  centimeter;  when  fabric  specifications  are  changed, 
giving  new  widths  to  be  covered  by  rubber  to  the  same  thickness 
as  on  the  English  width  fabrics,  etc.,  etc. 

Crude  Rubber  :  While  the  factory  manager  and  the  men  in 
the  shop  are  wrestling  with  their  problems  the  purchasing  agent 
in  his  ofTice  will  be  confronted  with  his  own  difficulties.  Crude 
rubber  is  bought  by  the  long  ton,  2,240  pounds,  and  the  prices  are 
given  in  cents  per  pound.  Supposing  he  needs  50  tons  and  the 
price  is  47  cents:  1  long  ton  =  1.016  metric  tons,  therefore  50 
tons  =  50.8  metric  tons,  1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  and  2.2046 
X  47  =  $1,036  per  kilogram. 

The  crude  rubber  importer,  dealer  and  broker  are  equally 
affected ;  their  contracts  are  changed  to  metric  figures  and  so  are 
prices,  bills  of  lading,  manifests  and  the  whole  system  of  book- 
keeping. 

Compounding  Materials  :  This  holds  good  for  all  compound- 
ing ingredients,  sundry  supplies,  solvents  and  oils.  These  are 
received  in  bulk,  some  in  barrels,  kegs  and  some  in  steel  drums. 
And  all  these  varied  containers  will  be  known  according  to 
metric  figures,  the  goods  themselves  billed  and  paid  for  in  like 
manner. 

Fabrics  :  Supposing  the  purchasing  agent  in  need  of  fabrics 
looks  up  quotations  on  carriage  cloth,  duck,  sheetings,  and  tire 
fabrics.     They    will    appear    unfamiliar    to    him    in    their    metric 


designations.  The  following  calculations  are  made  to  show  the 
work  involved  in  changing  these  simple  looking  quotations  from 
the  English  to  their  metric  equivalents. 

(A)  Carriage  cloth  duck: 

38-inch  2.00-yard  enameling  duck yard    $0.46 

This  quotation   interpreted   into  every-day  language   means  that 
the  cloth  is  38  inches  wide  and  that  a  piece  2  yards  long  weighs 
1  pound,  and  the  price  per  yard  of  length  is  46  cents. 
To  convert  this  into  metric  figures  : 

38  inches  =  38  X  25.4  —  964.2  millimeters. 
To  find  the  length  of  cloth  weighing  1  kilogrram : 

1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  and  2  yards  of  cloth  weigh 

1  pound, 
then  2.2046  X  2  —  4.4092  yards  in  1  kilogram. 
Since  1  yard  =  914.4  millimeters  and  1  meter  =  1.0936- 

yards, 
4.4092  yards  —  4.4092  X  914.4  =  4.032  meters  ^  4  meters. 
32  millimeters. 
If  one  yard  costs  46  cents,  then 

1  meter  costs  1.0936  X  46  =  50.3  cents. 
The  quotation  now  will  read: 

964-niillimeter,  4.032-meter  enameling  duck.wif/tr    $0.50.3 

(B)  Sheetings,  40-inch: 

48  X-48,  2.35-yard yard    $0.36 

The  quotation  tells  us  that  this  fabric  has  48  warp  threads  and  48 
filler  threads  per  inch.  The  fabric  is  40  inches  wide,  a  piece 
2.35  yards  long  weighs  I  pound,  and  the  price  per  yard  of  length 
is  36  cents. 

To  write  this  quotation  in  metric  figures,  centimeters  will  be 
used  instead  of  inches,  meters  instead  of  yards  and  kilograms 
instead  of  pounds. 

1  inch  =  25.4  millimeters.    ( 1  centimeter  =  10  millimeters.) 
40  inches  =  40  X  25.4  =  1016  millimeters  =   1   meter 
16  millimeters. 
To  find  the  number  of  threads  per  centimeter : 

25.4  :  10  as  48  :  x,  and  x  =  18.9  threads  per  centimeter. 
To  find  the  length  of  sheeting  weighing  1  kilogram : 

1  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds  and  2.35  yards  of  sheeting 

weigh  1  pound, 
then  2.2046  X  2.35  =  5.1807  yards  in  1  kilogram. 
Since  1  yard  =  914.4  millimeters  and  1  meter  =  1.0936 

yards, 
5.1807  yards  =  5.1807  X  914.4  =  4  meters  737  millimeters. 
Therefore,  a  piece  of  sheeting  4  meters  737  centimeters 

long  weighs  1  kilogram. 
If  1  yard  costs  36  cents,  then: 

1  meter  cost  =  1.0936  X  36  =  39.25  =  39' i  cents. 
The  quotation  now  will  read : 

Sheetings,  1  meter  16  millimeters: 

18.9  X  18.9,  4  meters  737  millimeters meter    $0.39J4 

(C)  Tire  building  fabrics: 

17^    ounce,    Sakellarides,    combed pound    $2.90 

This  means  that  1  square  yard  of  this  fabric  weighs  1754  ounces 
and  that  it  is  sold  by  the  pound. 
To  convert  this  into  metric  figures : 

1  square  yard  =  0.836  square  meter  and  1  square  meter 
=  1.196  square  yards. 

1  pound  =  16  ounces  =  0.4536  kilogram  or  453.6  grams, 

therefore  1  ounce  =  28.35  grams. 

17'/:i  ounces  =  480  grams  =  weight  of  1  square  yard. 

Therefore  1  square  meter  weighs : 

1.196  X  489  =  584.84  grams,  say  585  grams. 

If  1  pound  costs  $2.90.  then 

1   kilogram  costs  =  2.90  X  2.2046  =  $6.39>i 
The  quotation  now  reads: 

Tire  building  fabrics : 

585  grams,   Sakellarides,   combed kilogram    $6.39 
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Ri-XKiviNC.  AM)  SiiU'iMN'G  :  As  the  railroads  cannot  afford  to 
scrap  their  present  freight  car  eciiiipmcnt  to  build  new  cars  to 
even  metric  dimensions  and  capacities,  and  as  the  cars  will  have 
to  be  marked  in  that  respect  in  metric  figures,  both  the  receiving 
and  the  shipping  clerk  will  be  confronted  with  strange  figures. 
A  standard  railroad  car  36  feet  6  inches  long,  capacity  40,000 
pounds  will  be  marked  11  meters  125  millimeters,  capacity 
18,144  kilograms.  Where  the  freight  qlassification  list  designates 
18,000  pounds  as  the  minimum  load  for  this  car,  the  figure  will 
be  8,163  kilograms.  Freight  rates  will  be  given  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 

Accounting  and  Statistics.     In  all  rubber  factories  a  careful 
record  is  kept  of  the  use  of  the  various  compounds  and  the  goods 
made   from   them.      Quotations,   records,   costs,   bonuses,   sliding 
scales,  etc.,  being  based  on  meter,  kilogram  and  liter  will  all  be 
affected   and  the   accounting   force  as   well   as   the  statistical  de- 
partment will  have  to   reckon  with  new  conditions. 
MANUFACTURED  RUBBER  GOODS. 
Standardization   is   one   of   the   mainstays   of   American   indus- 
trial   development.      It    makes    possible    mass    production,    cuts 
down  costs  and  creates  uniformity.     To   say  that  an  article  is 
standard  implies  desirability.     To  upset  and  throw  down  these 
standards  is  to  use  the  axe  on  the  roots  of  our  industrial  well- 
being.     And  this  is  precisely  what  the  metric  system  would  do. 
In  looking  over  the  field  of  finished  goods  the  list  is  so  exten- 
sive that  only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  here. 

Pneumatic  Tires.  Tire  manufacture  has  been  well  standard- 
ized. To  change  to  metric  figures  means  not  only  obliterating 
present  inch  markings  and  the  reengraving  of  molds  to  metric 
designations,  but  also  the  changing  of  over-all  dimensions.  A 
tire  104  by  914  millimeters  would  hardly  be  recognized  as  a 
^y^  by  36-inch.  The  making  of  new  stock  lists,  price  lists  and 
labels  follows  as  a  consequence. 

Belting.  Rubber  belting  is  standardized  as  to  width  on  the 
inch  basis  and  made  as  to  thickness  from  2-ply  up.  The  work- 
ing load  of  a  belt  is  a  certain  percentage  of  its  breaking  load  in 
pounds  per  inch  width.  From  this  the  engineer  figures  the  belt 
width  required  for  the  horse  power  (English  h.p.  =  33.000  foot 
pounds  per  minute)  needed  at  a  given  belt  speed  in  feet  per 
minute. 

Hose.  Rubber  hose  is  standardized  as  to  its  internal  diameter 
in  inches,  listed  per  foot  of  length  and  rated  to  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch.     An  example: 

Pneumatic  Tool  Hose.  English.  Metric. 

Internal    diameter    /2-inch      12.7-millimeters. 

Working  pressure   (double  fabric)    175  pounds  per   square   inch. 
12.304  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 

List  price   $0.47  per  foot  $154  per  meter 

Mats,   Matting   and   Tiling.     These   are   made   to   standard 
dimensions    and   priced    per    square    foot   or   piece.      Corrugated 
rubber  matting,   for   instance,   is   carried   in   stock   widths   of  24. 
.30,  36  and  48  inches;  the  weights  are  as   follows: 
English. 
Weights  per  square  yard. 
3/32-inch  thick     5      pounds 
i/^-inch  thick    7       pounds 
5/32-inch  thick  lO"/  pounds 
Metric. 
Weights  per  square  meter. 

2.381  millimeters  thick  2.712  kilograms 
3.175  millimeters  thick  3.975  kilograms 
3.969  millimeters  thick  5.696  kilograms 
Druggists'    Sundries.      The    list    of    druggists'    sundries    and 
hospital    supplies   is    a   long   one    indeed    and    includes    atomizer 
bull  ^,   camera  bulbs,   syringe  bulbs,   elastic  bands,   elastic  cords, 
hard '  rubber    combs,    hard    rubber    funnels,    medicine    droppers. 


nipples,  nipple  shields,  rattles,  rubber  thread,  teething  rings,  to- 
bacco pouches,  syringes  and  water  bottles. 

Considering  the  last-named  article,  water  bottles  are  stand- 
ard 2  and  3-quart  size. 

2  quarts  =  1.892  liters. 

3  quarts  —  2.838  liters. 

To  sell  these  articles  by  metric  designations  would  be  confus- 
ing to  both  the  dealer  and  the  customer.  Therefore  the  retail 
trade  would  demand  these  goods  in  even  figures.  The  nearest 
figures  would  be  Wi,  and  2i/'  liters  (7J4  per  cent  small),  or  2 
and  3  liters  (5.8  per  cent  large).  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the 
lirst  case  binary  fractions  are  here  applied  to  the  decimal  metric 
system,  an  anomaly  to  the  metric  faddist.  Is  it  better  to  stand- 
ardize the  smaller  or  larger  sizes,  or  should  the  dealer  carry 
four  sizes  in  stock  where  formerly  he  carried  only  two?  In 
either  case  the  habit  of  the  buying  public  must  be  changed  and 
as  an  additional  burden  the  manufacturer  will  have  to  discard 
his  molds  and  make  new  ones. 

Specifications  and  CATALOGS.^The  requirements  on  some 
rubber  goods  are  very  exacting;  as  a  case  in  point,  the  rubber 
insulation  for  electric  wires.  Specifications  to  cover  them  will 
have  to  be  rewritten  to  metric  figures  and  changed  in  many 
cases  to  avoid  too  extended  metric  decimal  fractions  which 
would  not  be  practical  to  work  to  in  the  factory. 

Goods  must  be  advertised.  This  means  new  catalogs,  after 
new  standards  have  been  settled  on,  and  prices  will  have  to  be 
recalculated  to  suit  them. 

Goods  must  be  properly  boxed  for  shipment  and  attractive 
presentation  to  the  trade.  This  means  different  size  boxes  to  ac- 
commodate articles  changed  to  rounded  metric  figures.  This  in 
turn  requires  new  labels,  change  in  billing,  etc.  Many  goods  are 
now  packed  and  sold  in  dozens  and  gross.  The  metric  law  may 
ci  mpel   us  to   sell  them  in   Ws  and   lOO's. 

THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

To  gain  a  conception  of  what  it  would  mean  to  change  from 
a  well  grounded  system  of  measurements  to  a  system  which 
has,  aside  from  some  theoretical  considerations,  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  one  must  realize  the  extent  of  the  industry  which  is 
asked  to  take  this  step.  Crude  rubber  consumption  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  industry. 

World  United  States       United  States 

Consumption.  and  Canada.  and  Canada. 

Tons.  Tons.  Per  Cent. 

1917    209,500  .155,000  74 

1918    210,000  187,000  89 

1919    298,000  230,000  11 

Furthermore,   statistics   show    that   the   production    of   finished 

rubber  goods  in  the  United  States  was : 

1914 $  300,994,000 

1919   1,200,000,000 

Still   another  angle  is  obtained   from  the   following: 
Value  of  United  States  Tire  Exports. 

1913    $3,943,220 

1914     3.505,267 

1915    4,963.270 

1916   17,936,227 

1917        12.330,201 

1918  '      13,977,671 

1919  ; 22,466,580 

Viewed  from  the  three  angles  given  it  is  evident  that  the 
rubber  industry  of  the  United  States  is  preeminent  in  the  w..rld 
to-day.  These  are  facts,  not  fancies;  definite  statements,  not 
generalizations.  This  industry  is  young,  vigorous  and  full  of 
promise  for  still  greater  achievements  in  the  future.  Shall  it 
be  hampered  by  throwing  the  "metric  monkey  wrench"  into  its 
machinery? 
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CLAIMS   TO   JUSTIFY    DEMANDS    FOR    COMPULSORY    USE    OF 
METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Many  claims  are  priseiUcd  and  urged  lor  the  compulsory  use 
of  this  system.  Some  are  so  beside  the  facts  that  to  consider 
them  would  be  wasting  space  and  time.  The  principal  argu- 
ments  are  given  and  answered   below. 

Simplicity  Claimed  for  Metric  System. — The  claim  is  made 
that  the  metric  system  is  very  simple.  Admitting  its  structural 
simplicity,  it  lacks  those  most  important  qualities  of  the  English 
system,  handiness  and  convenience,  qualities  which  no  academic 
perfection  can  replace. 

This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
metric  system  has  been  legal  in  the  United  States  since  1866, 
little  progress  has  been  made  toward  its  general  use  in  the  in- 
dustries. Had  it  possessed  the  qualities  mentioned  it  would 
have  long  ago  crowded  out  the  English  system,  which,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  has  successfully  held  its  own,  and  has  enabled  tlie 
United  States  to  become  a  leader  in  industrial  pursuits. 

Supposed  Need  for  World  Trade.— The  claim  is  made  that  this 
system  is  needed  for  world  trade,  that  without  it  American  mar- 
kets cannot  be  extended  to  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection  the  metric  advocates  have  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  w^hen  America  first  began  the  export  of  automobiles 
some  cars  w  ere  equipped  with  metric  tires.  Now  all  this  has  been 
changed.  A  prominent  motor  car  company  in  a  letter  says: 
"Most  South  American  countries  take  inch  sizes  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Chile,"  while  another  manufacturer  says:  "We  fur- 
nish standard  American  tires  on  all  our  cars." 

The  .American  automobile  industry  standardized  the  tread  ot 
automobiles  to  56  inches  (4  feet  8  inches,  practically  railroad 
gage,  which  is  4  feet  85^  inches)  against  the  wishes  of  users 
in  the  South,  who,  on  the  claim  that  southern  roads  were  poor. 
asked  for  a  60-inch  tread.  In  the  Argentine  the  Americans  came 
in  competition  with  Italy  which  was  furnishing  any  tread  desired. 
In  spite  of  this  the  Americans  stuck  to  their  standard  and  now 
Italy  has  fallen  into  line.  The  standard  automobile  tread  the 
world  over  is  56  inches  —  1  meter  422  millimeters. 

Claimed  Won  the  War  for  Allies.— The  claim  is  made  that 
the  Allies  won  the  war  on  account  of  their  standardizing  to  the 
metric  system.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that  if  the  metric  system 
has  won  the  war  for  France,  then  the  metric  system  has  alsc 
lost  the  war  for  Germany. 

Supposed  Uni\-ersal  Demand.— The  claim  is  made  that  be- 
tween 90  and  99  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want  the  metric  system,  therefore  its  use  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

In  refutation  of  this  assertion  only  a  few  facts  need  be  re- 
corded here,  such  as  the  following.  In  January,  1920,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce,  Robert  Garland,  chairman,  rep- 
resenting a  district  which,  according  to  statistics,  produced  in 
1918  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  $2,305,000,000,  passed 
resolutions  condemning  legislation  in  favor  of  the  metric  system. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago.  March  16,  1920,  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  in  convention  assembled,  passed 
resolutions  against  the  adoption  of  this  system.     Other  associa- 
tions, at  various  dates  and  places,  did  the  same. 
CONCLUSION. 

The  space  allotted  is  exhausted  and  yet  the  writer  has  touched 
only  the  high   spots  and  these 


RUBBER  BALLS  BRAND  WALNUTS. 


a  fragmentary  way.  A 
great  deal  more  could  be  said  and  from  many  other  angles.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  writer  does  not  favor  the  use  of  this  system 
being  made  compulsory.  If  it  possesses  the  advantages  claimed 
for  it  by  its  advocates  it  will  prove  them,  its  use  being  per- 
mitted by  law.  If  it  cannot  win  on  its  own  merits  by  volun- 
tary adoption  under  the  protection  of  this  law,  it  is  not  entitled 
to  win  under  a  law  of  force. 


Ctill  another  instance  of  the  infinite  variety  if  u.-.cs  to  which 
*^  rubber  can  be  put  is  afforded  l)y  a  newly-invented  machine 
which  is  being  tried  by  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  which  is  the  device  of  .\nsel  L.  Wysong  of  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  selected  from  among  ihousands  of  other  contrivances  sub- 


Walxuts  Bkandeu  by  MtA.Ns  UF  Rubber  Balls. 
mitted  by  contestants  for  the  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  markets  nearly  fifty  million  pounds  of  walnuts 
annually  and  which  last  year  did  a  business  of  over  $14,000,000. 
The  essential  feature  of  the  machine  is  a  steel  cylinder  in  the 
surface  of  which  is  engraved  a  series  of  intaglio  branding  dies. 
This  cvlindcr   rotates   i:i   a   hath   of  quick-drying   ink   and   is  en- 


Walnut  Branding  Machine. 
gaged  with  a  second  cylinder  of  the  same  size  wliich  carries 
lirmly,  in  pockets  in  its  surface,  soft  rubber  balls.  These  balls 
are  so  placed  that  each  comes  into  direct  pressure  contact  with 
its  corresponding  engraving  on  the  steel  cylinder,  receives  the 
impression  of  the  trademark,  and  transfers  it  to  the  shell  of  the 
walnut  after  a  further  quarter-revolution.  An  ingenious  hopper- 
conveyor  arrangement  insures  the  positive  engagement  of  each 
walnut  with  the  printing  balls,  which,  being  soft  and  resilient, 
impress  the  brand  into  the  tiny  cracks  and  over  the  sharpest 
ridges  of  the  shells.  Water  is  run  through  the  steel  cylinder  to 
prevent  the  overheating  of  the  rubber  balls  through  friction. 

Besides  being  used  for  walnuts,  it  is  likely  that  the  machine 
may  be   licensed   for  branding  oranges,  lemons   and   other   fruit. 
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Rubber  Creations  for  Moving  Pictures. 


THAT  several  hundred  moving  picture  companies  with  large 
plants  and  millions  invested  should  use  much  rubber  of 
the  every-day  sort  is  axiomatic.  But  that  the  cinema  in- 
dustry should  demand  an  absolutely  new  line  of  products  comes 
as  a  surprise.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  so  great  has  the  demand 
become  that  a  rubber  factorx-  has  Iieen  built  which  specializes  in 
this  novel  line. 

HUGE  RUBBER  SHARKS  AND  SEA  MONSTERS. 

When  a  breathless  audience  sees  a  deep-sea  diver  kill  a  hungry 
shark  they  do  not  guess  that  the  hsh  was  created  in  a  rubber 
factory-.  The  shark  is  actually  an  air-inflated  affair,  built  of 
rubber  stretched  over  a  light  metal  frame,  with  a  double  under- 
side, suitably  painted,  having  a  hinged  jaw,  and  operated  by 
wires  a  few  feet  under  the  water. 

When  an  enormous  octopus  encloses  a  man  in  his  terrible 
tentacles  to  carry  him  to  certain  death,  the  creature,  like  the 
shark,  is  also  made  of  sheet  rubber.  From  the  shore  a  man 
with  a  compressor  pumps  air  through  hundreds  of  feet  of 
rubber  hose,  inflating  the  octopus  and  insuring  the  slow-en- 
circling movement  of  the  tentacles.  Ample  sunlight,  remarkably 
clear  water,  a  rocky  coast  and  a  deep-sea  camera  are  the  other 
essentials. 

Whales  and  antediluvian  monsters  are  also  built  up  over 
light  frames,  the  calendered  stock  being  compounded  for  the 
dry  heat  cure.  Seams  are  doubly  reinforced  and  stays  are  put 
in  wherever  there  is  any  likelihood  of  e.xtra  strain.  Only  a  low 
air  pressure  is  practicable  in  the  larger  creations  as  the  air 
force  is  so  great  that  a  very  little  extra  pressure  will  burst  the 
huge  air  bag. 

RUBBER  SWORDFISH  FOR  COMEDY  WORK. 

A  world-famous  comedian  ordered  a  big  swordfish,  with  its 
serrated  snout  set  upright  instead  of  sidewise.  This  was  accom- 
plished. Soon  the  comedian  was  being  pursued  through  a  water- 
filled  tank  by  the  rubber  fish,  receiving  vicious  thrusts   from  its 


sword.  Of  the  same  type  of  creation  are  the  big  surf  fishes, 
every  fish  when  inflated  being  capable  of  carrying  three  mermen 
or  mermaids. 

RUBBER   SPEARS,    BATTLE   AXES   AND    BLUDGEONS. 

A  great  battle  scene  in  the  Middle  Ages  required  a  big  supply 

of  war  material.     The  battle   axes   were   made   with   light   sheet 

metal  centers,  rubber-covered  and  with  deep  rubber  edges.     The 


maces  for  breaking  armor  had  rubber-covered  cork  ball  tops, 
rubber  spikes  being  vulcanized  to  the  balls.  The  realistic  swords 
were  rubber,  painted  steel  color.  The  daggers  were  thin  metal 
blades  with  two-inch  soft  rubber  points. 


Driving  an  Argument  Home. 

l"'or  an  ancient  Mexican  scene  the  Aztec  Army  was  armed 
with  huge  clubs,  each  club  head  representing  a  skull  or  dried 
head  of  an  enemy.  This  was  done  in  rubber,  the  sketches  for 
the  molds  being  supplied  by  research  artists  in  a  famous  studio. 
The  same  sort  of  creation,  although  pneumatic,  is  used  in  the 
luise  hammers  which  "drive  an  argument  home." 

The  spear  heads  are  a  line  of  manufacture  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. They  are  made  of  a  fairly  high  grade  compound  that  is 
dense  enough  to  appear  rigid  and  yet  as  soft  as  velvet  to  the 
touch.  They  are  cured  in  two-part  molds  with  an  iron  socket, 
into  which  the  spear  shaft  is  set.  If  the  spears  are  likely  to  see 
much  service  the  iron  is  first  cleansed  from  all  trace  of  grease 
and  dipped  in  copper  solution.  When  the  cure  is  effected  the 
sulphur  in  the  rubber  unites  chemically  with  the  copper  and  the 
rnlilier  is  stuck  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  be  loosened  except  by 
I  lilting  with  a  cold  chisel. 

Halberd  heads  are  cut  out  of  sheet  stock,  following  a  paste 
!"Kud  pattern,  and  cured  between  metal  plates  in  a  steam  press. 
The-  cutting  edge  and  the  points  are  skived  down  after  curing 
;uici  the  whole  given  a  final  coat  of  steel  colored  paint  to  more 
(  Insely  simulate  metal. 

RUBBER  AND  A  BURSTING  BOILER. 

A  very  exciting  scene  is  provided  when  movie  villains  tie  their 
victim  to  an  upright  steam  boiler,  then  rouse  the  furnace  to  its 
utmost  fury,  and  leave  the  poor  fellow  to  be  blown  to  atoms. 
But  it  only  seems  to  happen.  The  boiler  is  of  rubber,  its  rivets 
tiny  rubber  half-balls  cemented  to  its  side ;  the  steam  gage  is  an 
exaggerated  air  gage  and  before  the  boiler  explodes  a  straw 
dummy  has  been  substituted  for  the  writhing  victim.  The  effect 
is  heightened  by  the  air  pressure  gradually  distending  the  boiler 
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sides  until  the  rivets  begin  to  fall  off.  A  blinding  cloud  of 
steam,  released  from  a  pipe  nearby  at  the  critical  moment,  gives 
the  final  touch  of  realism. 

A  movie  director  who  had  much  trouble  in  getting  real  bovines 
to  yield  milk  when,  where,  and  in  any  quantity  wanted,  commis- 
sioned the  company  to  produce  for  a  wooden  cow  he  was  having 
built  a  huge  udder  of  rubber.  The  result  was  the  most  docile 
bossy  imaginable,  which  broke  all  records  as  a  milker. 

Another  order  was  for  an  air-cushioned  bag  into  which  a  man 
could  be  fastened  and  then  thrown  off  the  roof  of  a  sky-scraper 
to  bounce  about  in  the  street  below.  Up  to  date  this  order  had 
not  been  filled. 

A  harrow  turned  upside  down  is  a  murderous  looking  affair, 
especially  when  an  I.  W.  W.  hurls  an  liunest  farmer  upon  it. 
With  teeth  of  rubber,  however,  one  falls  very  comfortably  and 
the  movie  rubber  factory  makes  such  teetli 

Every  fresh  demand  for  bird,  beast,  reptile  or  appliance  en- 
tails special  problems  and  often  original  tools  and  appliances.  A 
considerable  degree  of  general  knowledge  and  engineering  skill 
are  required,  but  above  all  adaptability  and  inventive  faculty  are 
prime  requisites.  For  example,  in  building  a  huge  rubber  shark 
weight  distribution  must  be  studied  so  that  the  completed  crea- 
ture will  float,  not  only  right  side  up  but  on  an  even  keel.  There 
is  also  the  difficulty  of  holding  air  in  the  hollow  carcass  once 
it  is  submerged,  as  a  very  slight  extra  pressure  will  force  the 
air  out  and  bring  about  a 
collapse. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  busi- 
ness, although  fascinating 
and  specialized  in  the  high- 
est degree,  is  not  one  that 
every  one  could  engage  in 
successfully.  It  is,  however, 
another  triumph  for  rubber 
and  has  made  many  hazard- 
ous and  impossible  scenes 
safe  and  successful. 


A    Screen    St.\r    Dressed   in 
Rubber. 


ties  of  painted  fabrics 

ferred,  it  is  impermeable  to  moisture. 


NEW  EFFECT  IN  RUBBER. 
IZED  RAIMENT. 
A  novelty  in  dress,  of  in- 
terest, is  a  black  cambric, 
glossy,  rubberized  cloth, 
garment  in  which  Miss  Bebe 
Daniels,  Famous  Players- 
Lasky  motion  picture  star, 
recently  appeared.  The 
gown  is  modishly  designed 
and  it  made  a  particular  hit 
In  the  studio,  where  it  photo- 
r^raphed  with  even  more 
luster  than  satin.  The  mate- 
rial, which  has  already  been 
tried  to  some  extent  on 
women's  hats,  is  much 
thinner,  lighter,  and  more 
pliant  than  the  finest  quali- 
enamelled  cloth,  and,  as  might  be  in- 


FIRST  FEDERAL  FOREIGN   BANKING  ASSOCIATION. 

In  passing  the  Edge  Bill,  Congress  has  provided  r,iachinery, 
in  the  form  of  international  banks  under  Federal  charter 
and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  for  the  financing  of  this  country's  export  trade.  The 
great  depreciation  of  European  currencies  in  international 
exchange  has  erected  a  barrier  against  the  export  trade  of 
the   United    States.     Manufacturers   who   have   built   up   substan- 


tial markets  for  their  products,  particularly  in  Europe, 
through  years  of  effort,  are  finding  it  increasingly  more 
difficult  to  continue  the  sale  of  their  goods.  European  pur- 
chasers of  our  products  are  unwilling  to  settle  at  existing 
rates  of  exchange,  but  in  many  cases  are  willing  to  continue 
to  do  business  on  the  basis  of  credit  in  the  belief  that  as 
the  work  of  rehabilitation  progresses  production  will  increase, 
and  tliat  within  a  reasonable  time  exchange  will  show  a 
favorable  improvement. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  American  manufac- 
turer has  had  no  banking  facilities  enabling  him  to  meet 
this  situation,  or  permitting  him  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets on  a  credit  basis. 

The  Edge  Bill  is  so  drawn  as  to  permit  the  association  of 
banks  and  manufacturers  in  the  organization  of  foreign  bank- 
ing corporations,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Foreign  Banking  Association  this  plan  has  been  followed. 

A  group  of  banks  selected  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo,  Bridgeport,  Worcester  and  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  have  underwritten  the  capital  stock  for  the 
benefit  of  manufacturers,  in  their  locahties,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  foreign  trade.  The  stockholders  of  the  new  bank 
will,  therefore,  be  manufacturers  and  banks.  The  manufac- 
turers, in  contributing  their  business  to  the  bank,  will  share 
in  the  profits  of  such  business.  The  banks  will  act  as  the 
distributing  centers  for  acceptances,  guaranteed  paper  and 
other  obligations  issued  by  the  bank.  The  new  bank,  there- 
fore, has  the  features  of  a  mutual  company  through  which 
the  manufacturers  who  are  stockholders  will  obtain  capital, 
for  financing  their  foreign  business,  from  the  investors  of 
the  country,  and  in  furnishing  business  to  the  bank  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  it.  A  line  of  discount  on  foreign 
paper  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  will 
be  granted  to  manufacturers  who  are  stockholders.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  proposed  plan  of  organization  contemplates 
that  manufacturers  interested  in  foreign  trade  shall,  through 
their  stock  ownership,  provide  a  margin  in  the  shape  of 
capital  which  will  furnish  an  additional  security  for  the  obli- 
gations to  be  issued  to  the  public. 

The  initial  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  $2,100,000,  evidenced 
by  20,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $100  per  share,  and  1,000 
founders'  or  managers'  participation  shares  of  the  same  par 
value.  These  latter  shares  are  to  be  entitled  to  receive  IS 
per  cent  of  the  net  earnings,  and  can  be  held  only  by  the 
founders,  directors  and  officers  of  the  company.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  shares  is  to  enable  the  organization  to  secure 
men  of  exceptional  talent  and  experience  for  the  work  of 
managing  this  enterprise,  and  to  obtain  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  important  agencies  abroad.  The  stock  of  the  First 
Federal  Foreign  Banking  Association,  including  the  found- 
ers'   or    managers'    shares,    has    all    been    underwritten    at    $105. 


SHIP    BY    TRUCK— GOOD    ROADS    WEEK. 

National  Ship  by  Truck-Good  Roads  Week,  to  be  observed 
May  17  to  22,  inclusive,  is  being  planned  throughout  the  country. 
Tentative  plans  include  motor  truck  tours  covering  virtually 
every  section  of  the  country,  giving  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  utility  of  truck  transportation  and  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
better  highways. 

Other  plans  include  essays  by  school  children,  sermons  and 
the  distribution  of  literature,  all  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  a 
national  program  of  highway  construction  along  lines  already 
advocated  by  such  organizations  as  the  American  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Grange,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Motor  Truck  Sales 
Managers,  and  the  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau. 

Public  officials  everywhere  heartily  approve  the  general  idea 
involved  in  ship  by  truck  week. 
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Stabilizing  Southwest  Cotton  Industry. 


CorroN-GRowiNG  is  assuming  such  large  proponions  iu  the 
Southwest,  and  so  many  are  the  problems  to  be  solved 
in  connection  with  the  expanding  industry,  that  lead- 
ing growers  and  dealers  in  this  essential  commodity  of  auto- 
mobile tire  manufacture  have  formed  the  Pacitic  Cotton  Ex- 
change in  Ixis  Angeles,  California,  which  will  also  make 
the  latter  city  the  chief  distributing  point  for  the  product  of 
the  plantations  of  California  and  Arizona.  The  establishment 
of  the  exchange  is  expected  to  give  the  raising  of  Pima  or 
long-staple  cotton  a  great  impetus  in  the  states  named,  and 
incidentally  yield  considerable  service  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing rubber  industry  in  southern  California,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  keenly  the  need  of  such  a  "balance  wheel" 
for  the  new  cotton  trade. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  exchange,  as  set  furtli  liy 
its  president,  Thomas  W.  McDevitl,  to  a  representative  ot 
The  India  Rubber  World,  is  to  stabilize 
prices.  There  is  no  "future"  market  for 
long  Pima,  as  production  and  grades 
have  been  uncertain,  and  standards  of 
quality  must  be  established,  as  well  as 
fair  prices  be  insured  to  producer  and 
consumer.  Owing  to  the  great  demand 
that  has  sprung  up,  and  as  large  sums 
will  be  loaned  to  handle  and  market 
the  cotton,  the  new  exchange  also  pur- 
poses seeking  state  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  large  amounts  that  will  be 
advanced  to  aid  the  industry.  As  cot- 
ton is  a  cash  crop,  definite  rules  must 
be  set  up  for  making  loans  on  com- 
mercial paper,  warehouse  receipts  and 
bills  of  lading,  as  well  as  for  insuring 
against  losses  of  various  kinds.  Means 
will  also  be  devised  for  protecting 
crops  against  insect  ravages. 

The  new  exchange  has  temporary 
quarters  in  the  I.  W.  Hellman  Build- 
ing, and  its  sessions  start  at  6  a.  m. 
daily  to  conform  to  the  hour  of  open- 
ing of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
— 9  a.  m.  Eastern  time.  The  other  officers  chosen,  besides 
Mr.  McDevitt,  are:  M.  P.  Scott  of  McFadden  Bros.,  vice- 
president;  K.  M.  Turner,  treasurer:  C.  H.  Hartke.  attorney; 
Board  of  Directors,  Messrs.  McDevitt,  Scott,  Turner,  Hartke, 
and  E.  M.  Fowler  of  the  E.  M.  Fowler  Co, 

Mr.  McDevitt  says  that  in  California  and  .Arizona,  200,000 
acres  are  now  producing  cotton.  They  should  yield  100.000 
bales  or.  at  an  average  of  500  pounds  to  the  bale,  a  total 
of  50,000,000  pounds  this  year.  The  Goodyear,  Fisk,  Fire- 
stone, and  other  tire  concerns,  which  are  financing  many 
growers,  as  well  as  raising  a  great  amount  of  cotton  them- 
selves, guarantee  a  price  of  60  cents  a  pound  with  growers' 
option  on  the  market  beyond  that  price  within  a  year.  At 
this  price  the  total  value  of  the  southwest  cotton  yield  this 
year  will  be  at  least  $30,000,000,  not  counting  the  seed,  which 
will  be  worth  about  $5,000,000  more. 

The  average  cost  of  putting  the  cotton  in  bales  is  22  cents 
a  pound  and  some  has  been  sold  recently  at  $1.24.  In  1916 
when  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  took  over  7,000  acres 
for  planting  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  McDevitt,  cotton  was  selling  at  52  cents  a  pound. 
He  ventured  the  prophecy  that  in  three  years  it  would  sell 
for  75  cents  and  that  the  total  southwest  cotton  area  would 


reach  175.000  acres.  Both  figures  have  been  far  eclipsed. 
The  value  of  Arizona  cotton  in  1914  was  $2,000,000;  in  1919 
it  reached  $45,000,000.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  it  is 
expected  to  total  $100,000,000  in  1922. 

Land  values  have  shared  in  the  southwest  cotton  boom, 
too.  Choice  acreage  that  could  be  had  three  years  ago  for 
$125  now  brings  $500,  and  land  renting  for  $10  an  acre  in 
1916  easily  rents  for  $60.  This  soil  is  irrigated  with  water 
from  the  Colorado  River,  which  has  in  a  large  measure  come 
to  be  in  the  Southwest  what  the  Nile  is  in  Egypt,  where 
land  sells  from  $600  to  $800  and  yet  yields  a  large  return  on 
the  investment.  Plans  are  now  being  considered  for  a  wide 
extension  of  the  fertile  area  through  desert  irrigation  by 
means    of   new    canals    in    California    and    Arizona    from    the 


le  new  exchange  is  very  optimistic,  not 
only  about  cotton-growing,  buit  also 
about  the  rubber  industry  in  the  South- 
west. He  says  that  cotton  raised  there 
can  meet  plantation  rubber  in  Los  An- 
geles and,  after  being  fabricated  into 
tires,  can  be  taken  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  New  York  and  there  compete 
with  any  similar  products  of  Akron. 
.\11  of  this  he  promises  in  the  very  near 
future. 


Thci.m,\s  W.  McDevitt. 


TO  ORGANIZE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE. 

The     new     International     Chamber     of 
Commerce,  projected  at  the  International 
Trade   Conference  at  Atlantic  City,   New 
Jersey,  last  October,  will  be  formally  or- 
ganized at  Paris  during  the  week  of  June 
21,  1920.     Invitations  have  been  sent  out 
by    the    .American   group  of   the   Interna- 
tional Organization  Committee  to  business 
and    industrial   associations,    asking   them 
to    name    delegates    to    participate   in   the 
organization  meeting.     About  100  Ameri- 
can delegates  are  expected  to  attend. 
The  International  Organization  Committee  is  to  meet  at  Paris 
in  advance  of  the  general  organization  meeting  to  prepare  and 
report   a   plan   of  permanent   organization. 

In  view  of  the  disturbed  conditions  in  international  trade 
brought  about  by  the  exchange  situation,  this  meeting  is  expected 
lo  assume  additional  importance.  The  vital  question  of  interna- 
tional credit,  as  well  as  shipping,  tariff  regulations,  unfair  com- 
petition in  international  trade,  and  other  problems  of  equal 
moment  affecting  stability  in  international  trade  and  production 
in  all  the  principal  countries  in  the  world,  will  be  discussed. 

The  International  Chamber  succeeds  the  old  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  ceased  to  function 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914. 

Membership  is  to  consist  of  chambers  of  commerce,  commercial 
organizations,  banking  and  similar  associations,  firms,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals,  holding  associate  but  not  voting  member- 
ship. Meetings  of  the  membership  will  be  held  every  two  years, 
and  a  system  of  referenda  will  be  inaugurated  during  the  interval 
between  the  bi-annual  meetings. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  June  only  the  five  countries  participating 
in  the  International  Trade  Conference — the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy — will  be  represented. 
Later,  business  organizations  in  the  other  principal  countries  of 
the  world   will  be  taken  into  membership. 
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Prices  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Products.' 


WAR  Industries  Board.— Bulletin  No. 
23  dealing  with  the  prices  of  cot- 
ton and  cotton  goods,  is  one  of  50 
inquiries  into  wartime  prices  in  diffcn-nt 
industries.  The  aim  of  these  studies  is  to 
make  the  price  quotations,  gathered  by 
various  government  agencies,  available  to 
men  interested  in  problems  of  business  re- 
adjustment and  also  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  great  revolution  in  prices 
during  the  six  years  ending  in  1918. 

To  throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon 
the  course  of  price  fluctuations,  this  bulle- 
tin begins  with  a  brief  account  of  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  cotton  industry. 
Data  regarding  production,  imports,  ex- 
ports, stocks,  government  purchases,  and 
government  control  are  woven  into  the  ac- 
count, and  the  factors  that  e.xercised  spe- 
cial influence  upon  markets  are  emphasized. 

The  price  charts  scattered  through  the 
bulletin  are  drawn  on  a  uniform  scale. 
Since  the  inquiry  centers  in  the  effect  of  the 
war.  the  charts  are  made  to  show  the 
movement  of  prices  away  from  the  pre- 
war level.  This  effect  is  produced  by  con- 
sidering the  average  of  the  actual  prices 
during  the  12  months  preceding  the  out- 
break of  war  (July  1,  1913,  to  June  30, 
1914)  as  equal  to  100  and  reducing  the 
actual  prices  for  each  month  from  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  to  December,  1918,  to  the  form 
of  relative  prices  with  the  prewar  average 
as  base.  For  example,  if  the  selling  price 
of   a    commodity   averaged   $2  a   pound    in 


ELATivF.  rRicF:.s. — Cotton  to  Producers 
United  States,  and  Weighted  Index  Nun 
hers  of  prices  of  Cotton  Y.nrns  and  Cotto 
Manuf.ictures.— By  months,  January,  191; 
to  December,  1918.  (Average  quoted  price; 
July,  1913,  to  June,  1914  r;   100.) 
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1914   r; 
from  War   Industries  Board   BuUc 


Cotton.  Up- 
land iMiddliuK.  New  Yorii;  Long  Staple 
lotton.  average  of  four  scries;  and  Sea 
Island  Cotton,  E.xtra  choice  Savannah.  By 
months.  January.  1913,  to  December,  1918. 
(.Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to  June, 
1914  =  100.) 


the  12  months  before  the  war,  and  if  it  fell 
to  $1.80  in  October,  1914,  the  relative  price 
in  that  month  would  be  90;  if  the  price 
rose  to  $4.60  in  July,  1918,  the  relative 
price  would  be  230.  On  this  plan,  the  price 
charts  are  comparable  one  with  another. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  not  only  the 
fluctuations  of  particular  prices  but  also 
the  general  trend  of  prices  in  different  in- 
dustries, "index  numbers"  arc  provided. 
A  simple  average  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities sold — some  by  the  dozen  and  some 
by  the  ton,  some  by  the  yard  and  some  by 
ihe  bale — would  obviously  have  little  value. 
Therefore,  in  making  index  numbers  each 
commodity  is  "weighted"  by  multiplying  the 
monthly  prices  for  1913  to  1918  by  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  produced  in 
1917,  plus  imports.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
seventeen  was  selected  as  the  weighting 
year  because  the  tables  are  intended  to  re- 
flect wartime  conditions,  and  because  data 
lor  1918  were  unobtainable  for  many  com- 
modities when  the  bulletins  were  being 
written. 

.\n  enumeration  of  the  successive  steps 
in  making  these  index  numbers  will  show 
their  meaning.  First,  for  every  commodity 
included  in  the  computation  there  was 
made  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1917  plus  the  quan- 
tity imported.  Second,  the  price  of  the 
commodity  in  each  month  in  the  six-year 
period  covered  was  multiplied  by  the 
"weight."  Third,  the  products  of  the  dif- 
ferent commodity  prices  tiines  their  weights 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COTTON    AND    COTTON    PRODUCTS,    BY    MONTHS    AND    YEARS.     1913-1918.    INCLUSIVE. 


Market    . . 

Unit     . . . . 

Base   price. . 

1913— Year 
January     . 
February   , 
iMarch    ... 

April    

May    

jUiy' .:::; 

August  .. . 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
1914— Year 


May    

June     

July    

September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
1915— Year 
January  . . 
February  . 
March    ... 


Ma'y 


June    

July     

September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
1916— Year  . 
January  .. 
February  . 
March    ... 

April    

May    

June   
uly    

September 
October  .. 
November 
December 
1917 — Year  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March    ... 

May    .'.'.'.'. 
June    

J"iy  

August  . . 
September 
October 
November 
December 
4918- Year  . 
January  . . 
February  . 
March    ... 


September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


Upland 
Mid- 
dling. 


Pence. 
7.2300 

6.900O 
6.8800 
6.8400 
6.8400 
6.8500 
6.7000 
6.7300 
6.6600 
6.5400 
7.5500 
7.6800 
7.4500 
7.1400 
6.4400 
7.0800 
7.0500 
7.0700 
7.3300 
7.4600 
7.7200 
7.3800 
6.300O 
5.9100 
5.1300 
4.5600 
4.4500 
5.8600 
4.930O 
5.050O 
5.2000 
5.7200 
5.3300 
5.2800 
5.1800 
5.4000 
6.2500 
7.2100 
7.OS00 
7.6300 
9.OO00 
8.1800 
7.8500 
7.8100 
7.7600 
8.4200 
8.3200 
8.0400 
8.8500 
9.5600 
10.4300 
11.9900 
in. 9600 
16.4500 
10.9600 
10.9500 
12.2800 
12.7100 
132900 
17.6000 
190800 
19.2900 
17.7100 
19.9700 
21  8800 
22.2800 
22.7300 
23.1900 
23.2100 
23.9600 
22.9800 
21.3900 
21.9700 
21.6600 
23.1100 
24.5800 
23.7000 
21.5400 


Upland 
Mid- 
dling. 

Nevj 
York. 
Pound. 


.1306 
.1280 
.1259 
.1229 


P.0838 
e.0692 
.0763 
.0759 
.1015 
.0828 
.0854 
.0899 
.1029 
.0984 
.0967 
.0920 
.0938 
.1098 
.1250 
.1189 


.1859 
.2033 
.2076 
.2545 
.2612 
.2586 
.2271 
.2813 
.2991 
.3060 
.3178 
.3236 
.3185 
.3386 
.3172 
.2749 
.3039 
.3123 
.3446 
.3578 
.3249 
.2953 
.3042 


Upland 
Mid- 
dling. 

New 
Orleans. 


.1247 
.1246 
.1246 


.1372 
.1336 
.1297 


.1291 
.1295 
.1314 
.1335 
.1378 
.1331 
d.l200 
.0838 
.0692 
.0742 
.0721 
.0962 
.0783 
.0804 
.0836 
.0947 
.0906 
.0911 
.0869 
.0895 
.1053 
.1203 
.1155 
.1185 
.1412 
.1205 


.1995 
.2421 
.2525 
.2513 
.2160 
.2659 
.2804 
.2894 
.3113 
.3105 
.3097 
.3291 
.3260 
.2894 
.3066 
.2945 
.3038 
.3578 
.3150 
.3007 
.2958 


Good 
Mid- 
dling.o 


.0048 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
.0046 
0046 
.0054 
.0065 
.0054 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0065 
.0037 
.0028 
.0028 
.0040 
AOQSI 


.0054 
.0053 
.0052 
.0052 
.0048 
.0045 
.0048 
.0050 
.0051 
.0042 
.0048 
.0048 
.0048 
.0047 
.0048 
.0046 
.0045 
.0039 
.0032 
.0032 
;0034 
.0034 
.0040 
.0037 
.0037 
.0038 
.0038 
.0039 
.0039 
.0039 
.0038 
.0038 
.0041 
.0046 
.0050 
.0091 
.0053 
.0058 
.0065 
.0077 
.0106 
.0133 
.0133 
.0109 
.0095 
.0083 


New 
York.c 
Pound. 


.0080 
.0098 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
.0125 
^0097 
.0090 
.0090 
.0099 
.0100 
.0100 
.0098 
.0097 
.0096 
.0098 
.0099 
.0099 
.0093 
.0072 
.0083 
.0078 
.0076 
.0076 
.0076 
.0070 
.0066 
.0066 
.0068 
.0070 
.0066 
.0066 
.0067 
.0066 
.0066 
.0063 
.0062 
.0062 
.OOf.2 
.0062 
.0065 
.0065 
.0069 
.0078 
.0089 
.0244 
.0096 


.0324 
.0329 
.0324 
.0316 
.0323 
.0317 


Strict 
Mid- 
dling.   1", 
Inches. 


.1590 
.1600 
.1575 
.1583 
.1600 


1550 
.1650 


.1675 
.1635 
.1592 
.1416 
.1596 
.1588 
.1600 
.1625 
.1625 
.1625 
.1625 
.1625 
(.1200 
.0713 
.0992 
.1000 
.1324 
.1075 


.1275 
.1275 
.1275 
.1292 
.1617 
.1631 


.1625 
.1638 
.1690 
.1750 
.1825 
i.l900 
.1975 
.2195 
.2569 
.2594 
.3121 
.2494 
.2413 
.2613 
.2833 
.2906 
.3125 
.3250 
.3250 
.2925 


.3886 
.4044 
.4067 
.4125 
.4106 
.3933 
.3738 
.3750 
.3794 
.3867 
.3850 
.3700 
.3650 


Strict 

Mid- 

dliiiB.    li' 

Inches. 


.1739 
.1800 
.1775 
.1763 
.1775 


.1700 
.1725 
.1763 


.1425 
.1425 
i.l435 
.1500 
.1775 
.1758 
.1775 
.2121 
.1775 
.1775 
.1775 
.1775 
.1866  ■ 
.1922 
t.l952 
i.2142 
.2333 
,2520 
.2858 
.2908 
.3566 
.2738 
».2630 
i.2960 
i.3290 
1.3350 
.4100 
1.4250 
.3750 
i'.325n 


.4061 
.4250 
.4275 
.4350 
.4283 
.4000 
.3940 
.3917 
.3900 
.4267 
.3875 
.3838 
3853 


.1873 
.1975 
.1950 
.1858 
.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
1.1875 
t.1875 


.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
.1875 
i.l600 
.1450 


.1742 
.2000 
.2038 
.2050 
.2427 
.2050 
.2050 
.2050 
.2110 
.2150 
.2200 
.2350 
i.2500 
.2625 
.2805 
.3081 
.3213 
.3841 
.3175 
.3025 
.3125 
.3470 
.3600 
.3900 


.3833 
.4275 
.4463 
.4431 
.4227 
.4450 
.4467 
.4500 
.4463 
.4067 


New 
Bedford. 
Pound. 


.2054 
.2100 
.2100 
.1963 
.1925 
.1975 
.1975 
.2000 
1.1990 
i.2150 
i.2200 
i.2175 
i.210O 
.1929 
;.2075 
1.2090 
i.2130 
1.2125 
i.2155 
i.2160 
i.2130 
i.2020 
i.l650 


.1750 
.1750 
i.l900 
1.1860 
1.1850 
1.1810 
i.1810 
t.l970 
i.2130 
1.2075 
1.2120 
.2563 
i.2140 
i.2O90 
i.2110 
i.2120 
i.2250 
t.2255 
1.2350 
1.2550 
1.2770 
1.3250 
i.360O 
i.3270 
4113 
;.3200 
i.3100 
i.3500 
i.3800 
.3850 
.3850 
1.4200 
.4500 
1.4700 
.4925 
.4863 
.4875 
.4533 
.4900 
.4858 
-.4825 
.4775 
.4533 
.4450 
.4350 
.4175 
.4581 
.4288 
.4275 
.4288 


:a-  Egyptian, 

md,  Sakel- 

tra  larides, 

)ice.  Medium.^ 

Savannah,  Landed 

Ga.  1      U.  S. 

Pound.  Pound. 


.2023 
.2260 
.2200 
.2250 
.1988 
.2070 
.1950 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.1900 
.2050 
.2018 
.2040 
.2150 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2200 
.2025 
.1720 
.1500 
.1650 
.2260 
.1765 
.2119 
.2100 
.2165 
.2338 
.2350 
.2350 
.2338 
.2013 
.2445 
.2450 
.2565 
.3383 
.2800 
.2875 
.2970 
.3000 
.2975 
.2970 
.2938 
.2900 
.3095 
.3844 
.4844 
.5205 
.6527 
.5200 
.5100 
.5570 
.6625 
.6375 
.6900 
.6900 
.6900 
.6513 
.6975 
.7320 
.7300 
.7077 
.7300 
.7300 
.7300 
.7281 
.7225 
.7225 
.7225 
.7225 
.6988 
.6700 
.6750 
.5313 


.2306 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2300 
.2233 
.2233 
.2233 
2284 
.2474 
.2423 
.2190 
.2283 
.2243 
.2207 
.2206 
.2270 
.2308 
.2345 
.2595 
.2050 
.1802 
.2010 
.1960 
.2043 
.1637 
.1700 
.1820 
1.1875 
.2031 
.2023 


.2299 
.2401 
.3181 
.2875 
.2857 
.3110 
.3018 
.2648 
.2772 
.2722 
.2772 
.2972 
.3372 
1.4300 
.4754 
.5806 
.5300 
t.5375 
..5450 
i.5550 
i.5650 
i.5750 
1.5850 
».59S0 
.i.6050 
i.6150 
1.6250 
i.6350 
.6416 
i.6350 
1.6350 
i.6350 
1.6350 
i.6350 
.■-6350 
i.6350 
.-.6350 
i.6400 
i.6500 
i.6600 
.6700 


o  On  middling.  6  Off  middling,  c  New  York  to  March,  1915.  Average  of  11  markets  designated  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  March,  1915,  to 
December,  1918,  inclusive.  rf  New  York  price.  <;  New  Orleans  price.  /Government  action  taken  on  December  24,  1914,  altered  somewhat  the  stand- 
ards of  grading,  but  contracts  made  on  the  old  basis  were  permissible  to  February  17.  1915.  This  probably  e.xplains  many  abrupt  changes  in  prices. 
£  Beginning   September,    1917,   market,   f.   o.   b.   Alexandria,  Egypt.       h    Not   weighted  according  to  quMntities  marketed  each  month.      i  Interpolated. 
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were  added  up  separately  for  each  month. 
Finally,  the  monthly  aggregates  were 
turned  into  relative*  on  the  prewar  base ; 
that  is,  the  average  aggregates  of  July, 
1913,  to  June,  1914,  were  made  equal  to  100, 
and  all  the  montlily  aggregates  were  made 
over  on  that  scale. 

It  is  evident  that  the  index  numbers 
made  on  this  plan  for  an  industrj-  are 
strictly  comparable  to  the  relative  prices 
for  particular  commodities  shown  in  the 
charts.  By  the  use  of  these  indexes  a  clear 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  average  price  fluc- 
tuations in  a  given  branch  of  business,  and 
fluctuations  in  one  industry  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  in  others. 
DETAILED  STUDY  OF  PRICE  MOVEMENTS. 

In  any  study  covering  a  period  of  rapidly 
changing  price  levels,  the  significance  of 
price  movements  of  individual  commodities 
or  classes  of  commodities  is  fully  brought 
cut  neither  by  absolute  increases  nor  by  in- 
creases relative  to  prices  prevailing  in  some 
representative  year  chosen  as  a  base.  In 
fact,  both  of  these  methods  are  inade- 
quate for  depicting  commodity  price  move- 
ments, unless  some  direct  comparison  can 
be  made  at  all  times  with  the  movement  of 
the  price  level  itself.  To  represent  price 
changes  without  such  a  comparison  is  much 
like  measuring  the  height  of  waves  on  a 
lake  where  the  level  is  continually  chang- 
ing, not  only  without  having  any  regard  for 
the  differences  in  level  but  using  at  the 
same  time  a  continually  varying  yardstick 
as  a  unit  of  measure.    Hence  the  first  com- 
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— By  months,  January,  1913,  to  December, 
1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  July.  1913,  tc 
June.   1914=100.) 


parison  is  that  between  the  general  price 
level  of  all  commodities  and  the  cot- 
ton-class level. 

For  many  purposes  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  represent  the  general  price 
level  by  100  at  all  times  and  to  reduce  all 
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Relative  Prices. — Cotton;  Upland  Middling, 
New  York,  and  Upland  Middling,  Liverpool. 
— Bv  months,  January,  1913,  to  December, 
1918.  (Average  quoted  prices,  July,  1913,  to 
June.   1914=100.) 


Relative  Prices.— Sea  Island  Cotton,  extra 
choice.  Savannah;  Sea  Island  Weaving  Yarn, 
single  combed.  80s:  and  Cotton  Tire  Fabrics, 
17 'A  oz.,  combed. — By  months,  January. 
1913.  to  December.  1918.  (Average  quoted 
prices,  July,   1913,  to  June.   1914  =  100.) 

other  prices  to  percentages  of  that  base. 
This  method  of  presentation  will  be  applied 
later  to  cotton,  cotton  yards,  and  cotton 
goods,  but  as  such  a  method  of  comparison 
is  not  in  general  use,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
representation  has  been  adopted  in  the 
accompanying  chart. 

COMPARISON    OF    THE    PRICE    MOVEMENTS    OF 
ALL  COM- 
DITIES." 

It  may  be  noted : 

(1)  That,  as  was  expected,  the  minor 
fluctuations  of  the  Cotton  Class  were  more 
frequent  and  more  pronounced  than  those 
of  the  general  price  level. 

(2)  That  the  low  prices  of  cotton  and 
cotton  goods  prevailing  from  July,  1914,  to 
July,  1916,  had  no  counterpart  in  the  gen- 
eral price  level,  and  were  consequently  a 
result  of  forces  acting  on  the  Cotton  Class 
as  such  and  not  of  those  affecting  the  price 
level  in  general. 

(3)  That  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  Cot- 
ton Class,  which  started  in  1915,  began 
earlier,  proceeded  faster,  had  more  fre- 
quent and  more  extensive  reactions,  and 
finally  continued  further  than  that  of  prices 
in  general. 

COMPARISON    OF    THE    PRICE    MOVEMENTS    OF 

COTTON.    COTTON   YARNS,    AND   COTTON 

MANUFACTURES. 

It  is  found: 

(1)  That  the  fluctuations  were  most 
pronounced  for  cotton  and  least  pro- 
nounced for  cotton  goods. 
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WHOLESALE    PRICES    OF    COTTON    AND    COTTON    PRODUCTS,    BY    MONTHS    AND    YEARS,     UU-UU. 


Cotton 

yarns. 

Cotton  manufactures   (except  yarn). 

Long  staple. 

Short  stapl 

Longstaple.,                     Sea  Island. 

Weaving  yarns. 

Duck. 

Drills. 

Used  by 

Sea- 

Island 

Sheet- 

ard 

Wide 

36  in.. 

Balloon 

24/1. 

50/2, 

80/2. 

Weav- 

U. S. 

66x56, 

Eastern 

Eastern 

Eastern 

ing 

Brown, 

Army. 

bered 

cloth. 

staiid- 

Tire 

Peeler 

Peeler 

36  in.. 

Firsts. 

Firsts. 

104x48. 

ard  B 

Fabric 

Cones. 

Cones, 

Cones, 

80/1, 

60x56, 

28/.  i.;.. 

60  in. 

substi- 

2.15 yd., 

J^^: 

Carded. 

Combed. 

Combed. 

Combed. 

4    yds. 

No.   8. 

tutes). 

in. 

Market    

Boston. 

Phila- 

Phila 

Boston. 

New 

Corn- 

Com- 

Con- 

Boston. 

Boston. 

New 

York 

&^e^- 

Trade. 

Provi- 
dence. 

dence. 
Pound. 

Pound. 

Pound. 

Yard. 

Yard. 

Yard. 

Sq.    yd. 
$0.5788 

Base  price... 
1913— Year   .... 

$0.2590 

$0.5100 

$0.7483 

$0.7325 

$0.0606 

$0.1SS0 

$0.5600 

.5008 

.7660 

■^M 

.0614 

.1550 

.5950 

.5957 

January    

O.4450 

C.8000 

.0638 

.1550 

.6300 

.6440 

a.4450 

c.SOOO 

•5?12 

.0625 

.1550 

.6300 

March    

^^  ::■:::. 

.2525 

.5200 

.8000 

.0613 

.1500 

.6300       1 

.6110 

.2575 

.5100 

.1550 

.5300 



JSf;  ;.•;::::: 

.2525 

.2450 

.5100 

.7600 

.0588 

.1550 

.5600 

5780 

.2450 

.1550 

.5600 

ScAomber     .. 

.2450 

.5100 

.7600 

.0613 

.1550 

.5600 

.5660 

October    

.5100 

.7600 

.0625 

.1550 

.5600 

5920 

November    ... 

.2725 

.5600 

C.1275 

December    ... 

.2625 

.5100 

.7400 

.0625 

.1550 

.5600 

.5710 

.2471 

.4883 

.7267 

.0560 

.1463 

.5100 

January    

February     . . . 

.5100 

.7400 

.0625 

.1550 

.5600 

.5606 

.5100 

.7400 

.0613 

.1550 

.5600 

.5740 

March    -. 

.5100 

.0600 

.1550 

.5600 

.2625 

.5600 

.5849 

May    

.2625 

.5100 

.7400 

.0588 

.1550 

.5600 

C.1275 

5902 

juT. ::::::: 

.2525 

.5100 

.0588 

.1550 

.5600 

.1212 

.5100 

.7400 

.0588 

.1550 

.5600 

.5820 

.5100 

.7400 

.0575 

.1400 

.4800 

5820 

.2450 

.5100 

.0550 

.4800 

C.1212 

.2250 



'.5201 

November    . .  . 

.2050 

.3950 

:6750 

.0450 

.1250 

.3800 

■^°Jl 

.3950 

.0450 

.1250 

.3800 

1915— Year   .... 

.2183 

.4408 

.7150 

,0516 

.1279 

.4642 



.6105 

.2050 

.3950 

.6750 

.0438 

.1250 

.3800 

■'"^S 



.3950 

.0450 

.1250 

.3800 



March 

.2050 

.3950 

.6750 

.0463 

.1250 

.3800 

:5330 

^aV'. ::::::: 

.2150 

.3950 

.0488 

.1200 

.4000 



5714 

.2150 

.4050 

.8050 

.4200 

C.1025 

.2150 

.4050 

.6850 

.0475 

.1200 

.4400 

.6410 

.2150 

.4050 

.0525 

.1200 

.4400 

.1025 

.4050 

.0550 

.4800 

.2050 

.4850 

.7750 

.0600 

.1300 

.5200 

.5950 

October    

.2250 

.5350 

.8350 

.0575 

.1400 

.5500 

November   ... 

.5350 

.7650 

.0575 

.1400 

.5900 

.6650 

December    . . . 

.5350 

.7650 

.0575 

.1400 

.5900 

.6920 

1916— Year   .... 

.3210 

.7058 

1.0587 

.0722 

.1719 

.6557 

.1354 

January    

February    .... 

.2650 

.5750 

.8050 

.0588 

.1450 

.5900 

.7650 

.5750 

.8050 

.0600 

.1450 

,5900 

.7850 

March    

.2750 

.5750 

.8050 

.0600 

.1450 

,5900 

C.12O0 

^.f  :■::::: 

.2750 

.2825 

.6100 

.9550 

,0663 

.1600 

,5900 

.1350 

7550 

ISr;  .::::::: 

.2925 

.6400 

l.fllOO 

.1600 

,5900       ■ 

.1350 

a.2925 

August     

.2950 

.7350 

1.0250 

.0725 

.1800 

,6300       1 

C.140O 

.9000 

September    . .  . 

.3350 

.7350 

1.0100 

,0775 

.1900 

,6700 

C.1400 

October     

.3800 

.8750 

,7600 

November    ... 

.4150 

.9250 

1.2250 

1.2750 

,0925 

.2125 

,8233       , 

C.1525 

1.2500 

December    . . . 

.4600 

.9750 

1.3750 

.0988 

.2000 

,8150 

C.1525 

1 

1917— Year  .... 

.9333 

.2727 

1,0031 

$0.1750 

$0.5917 

tea^y  •;.•:: 

.4650 

1.0250 

1.3250 

1.4250 

.2000 

,7650 

c.1525 

r.3O00 

.4400 

.9250 

,0988 

.2000 

,7650 

.1725 

March    

.8750 

,7650 

^ay"  .;.■:::;: 

.4200 

.8250 

1.1250 

1.4250 

,1050 

.2500 

,8675 

.1775 

1:5500 

.4350 

.8750 

1.2500 

,1100 

,9200 

.1925 

1.5250 

jur;. ;:::::: 

.4350 

.8750 

cl.4250 

1,0700 

.1488 

C.192S 

.5300 

.9250 

1.3250 

cl.4250 

,1200 

.3000 

1,2250 

.1717 

.2450 

r.6250 

.5500 

.9750 

cl.4250 

,122s 

.3000 

1,2250 

.1717 

.2450 

1  5500 

September   ... 

.5500 

.9750 

cl.4250 

,1225 

.3000 

1,2250 

.1836 

.2450 

.5300 

.9750 

1.3500 

Cl.4250 

,1350 

.3000 

1,0700 

C.2450 

.5750 

l.SOOO 

.5550 

.9750 

cl.425n 

.1400 

c.3425 

<?1,0700 

.1857 

.2575 

.6000 

1.6750 

December    ... 

.5650 

cl.4250 

.1475 

1,0700 

.1918 

.2750 

C.600O 

1918— Year    .... 

.6954 

1.1763 

1.6563 

1.4250 

,1948 

.3400 

1,1508 

.2212 

.3113 

.6250       1  $0.6053       1 

1.7150 

te^ry-:::: 

I.OIOO 

cl.-)250 

.1650 

1,0700 

C.2750 

.6000 

1.7750 

.6150 

1.0100 

fl.4250 

.3425 

1,0700 

.1970 

C.2750 

March    

.6150 

cl.4250 

1,0700 

.2036 

.3150 

^a^". ::;:::: 

.6550 

1.1250 

1:5100 

cl.4250 

.2250 

.3425 

1,0700 

.2011 

C.3150 

.6250 

.5787 

1:7500 

.7100 

1.1250 

cl.4250 

.2300 

.3425 

1,0700 

.2094 

.3250 

C.6250 

C.5787 

fe^:;:::;;: 

1.1250 

cl.4250 

10700 

.2210 

c.3:50 

.7200 

1.1250 

i:5250 

cl.4250 

.2300 

^.3350 

n,2ioo 

.2380 

C.3250 

C.6250 

cIsOOO 

1.700O 

August   

.7200 

1.1250 

cl.4250 

rf.l750 

.3350 

1,2100 

.2446 

c.6250 

September   ... 

bl.3650 

cl.4250 

1.2100 

.2523 

c.3250 

October    

.7500 

1.3650 

1.9400 

cl.4250 

.1800 

.3350 

1.2100 

.2492 

c.3250 

.6500 

.6300 

.7500 

1.3650 

1.9400 

cl.4250 

.1800 

.3425 

1.2750 

.3025 

C.6500 

C.63O0 

December    ... 

.7500 

1.3650 

1.9400 

cl.4250 

.,800 

.3425 

1.2750 

c.3025 

C.6500 

C.6300       1 

1.6500 

fl  Carded,      fr  Price  fixed   by  the  Government  after  August   14,   1918.       c  Interpolated. 
rioted  to  Government.      /'From  June  21,  1918,  prices  fixed  by  the  Governm-r;. 


d  Government 


From    Novembe 
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(2)  That  price  fluctuations  occurred 
most  often  in  the  following  order :  First  in 
cotton,  second  in  yarns,  and  last  in  fabrics ; 
but  that  no  general  rule  as  to  sequence  was 
followed. 

(3)  That  the  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
cotton  in  the  spring  of  1918  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  prices  of  yams  and 
fabrics.  This  decline  in  cotton  prices  was 
probably  due  to  the  unfavorable  military 
situation  which  brought  with  it  the  threat 
to  shipping  and  to  the  prospect  of  price-fix- 
ing. These  forces  naturally  did  not  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  prices  of  yams  and 
fabrics. 

(4)  That  the  fall  in  prices  in  the  early 
part  of  the  period  was  greatest  for  cotton, 
less  for  yarns,  and  least  for  fabrics,  while 
the  rise  in  prices  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  was  least  for  cotton,  more  for  yarns, 
and  greatest  for  fabrics. 

In  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
relative  positions  of  the  raw,  intermediate, 
and  finished  products  and  to  get  a  basis  for 
quantitative  comparison,  the  cotton  curve, 
the  cotton  yarn  curve,  and  the  cotton  man- 
ufactures curve  will  each  be  divided 
(ordinate  for  ordinate)  by  the  general 
price  curve.  The  quotients  thus  derived 
will  represent  the  rise  in  prices  of  each  of 
these  classes  of  products  in  terms  of  an 
all-cnmmodity  standard  of  value. 
The  fourth  chart  of  page  489  shows : 
For  cotton. —  (1)  That  the  drop  in  prices 
in     1914     below     the     general     level     was 
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Relative  Prices.— Tire  Fabric,  Sea  Island, 
17'A  ounce,  combed. — By  months.  January, 
1913.  to  December,  1918.  (Average  quoted 
prices,  July,    1913.   to  June,    1914  =  100.) 

greater  than  the  rise  above  that  level 
in    1918. 

(2)  That  the  period  for  which  prices 
were  substantially  under  the  general 
level  was  somewhat  longer  than  that 
for  which  they  have  been  above. 

(3)  That  assuming  a  uniform  distribu- 


tion of  sales  by  the  producers,  the  net  loss 
resulting  from  the  low  prices  in  the  earlier 
period  was  greater  than  the  net  gain  in  the 
later  period. 

(4)  That  since  the  lowest  price  (below 
the  general  level)  came  in  the  fall  of  1914 
and  the  early  spring  of  1915,  the  months 
when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  being  sold, 
the  balance  of  loss  over  gain  is  larger  than 
appears  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  chart. 

For  cotton  yarns.— (1)  That  the  de- 
crease in  prices  in  1914  compared  with  the 
general  level  was  much  less  than  the  rise 
above  that  level  in  1918. 

(2)  That  the  period  for  which  prices 
were  under  the  general  level  was  substan- 
tially equal  to  that  for  which  they  were 
above. 

For  cotton  manufactures.— (1)  That  the 
fall  in  prices  in  1914  below  the  general  level 
was  slight  compared  to  the  rise  above  that 
level  in  1918. 

(2)  That  as  was  the  case  for  yarns,  the 
period  for  which  prices  were  under  the 
general  level  was  substantially  equal  to  that 
for  which  they  were  above. 


Short  staple,  long  staple.  Sea  Island. 
— It  should  be  noted — 

(1)  That  the  price  movements  of  short- 
staple  and  long-staple  cotton  were  very 
similar  throughout  the  period,  with,  how- 
ever, more  pronounced  fluctuations  in  the 
former.  This  tendency  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  a 


2.85  yards  per 
1913.  to  Dccen 
prices,   July,    19 


^nll'^v 
:r.  1918.' 
,   to   Jun. 


lELATlVE  Prices.— Cotton  Waste,  average  of 
three  series;  and  Osnaburg,  30  inch,  40  x  32, 
7  ounce.  60  per  cent  waste. —  By  months. 
January,  1913,  to  December,  1918.  (Average 
quoted  prices.  Tuly,  1913,  to  June,  1914  = 
100.) 
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market  dominated  by  transactions  on  a  cen- 
tral exchange. 

(2)  That  the  price  fluctuations  of  sea- 
island  cotton  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  cottons  for  the  early  part  of  the 
period,  but  that  prices  began  to  rise  faster 
and  farther  after  the  end  of  1914,  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  difficulty  of  importing 
Egyptian  Sakellarides,  almost  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute, and  the  great  war  demand  for  the 
longest  staple  cottons  for  use  in  manufac- 
turing automobile  tires,  balloon  cloth,  and 
other  fabrics  of  great  strength. 

Upland  middling  cotton,  at  New  York 
ANn  Li\'ERP00L.    It  should  be  noted — 

d)  That  the  fluctuations  were  entirely 
similar  until  the  latter  part  of  1914,  when 
the  fall  in  price  at  New  York  exceeded 
that  at  Liverpool,  probably  as  a  result  of 
adverse  exchange  rates  and  anticipated 
shortage  of  ocean  transportation. 

(2)  That  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1915, 
the  differences  in  prices  gradually  in- 
creased. This  increase  can  probably  be 
largely  explained  by  high  freight  and  in- 
surance rates  and  difficulties  in  shipping. 
comparison  of  the  movemtnt  of  prices 

of  raw  materials  with  those  of  in- 
termediate and  finished  products. 

Short-staple  cotton,  yarns,  and  manu- 
factures.    It  should  be  noted — 

(1)  That  the  fluctuations  were  the  most 
pronounced  for  cotton,  and  the  least  pro- 
nounced for  cotton  goods. 


(2)  That  in  1914  the  fall  in  prices  was 
greatest  for  cotton  and  least  for  fabrics ; 
while  in  1918,  the  rise  in  prices  was  great- 
est for  yarn  and  least  for  cotton. 

(3)  That  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  order  in  which  the  fluctuations  oc- 
curred, but  that  in  general  the  change  in 
price  whether  rise  or  fall  occurred  first 
with  the  raw  material  and  later  with  the 
intermediate  and  finished  products. 

Long-staple  cotton,  yarns,  and  manu- 
facture.   From  chart,  page  491,  it  is  seen: 

( 1 )  That  the  fluctuations  were  the  most 
pronounced  for  the  raw  material  and  least 
pronounced  for  the  finished  product. 

(2)  That  in  1914,  the  fall  in  price  was 
greatest  for  cotton  and  least  for  fabrics, 
while  in  1918,  the  rise  in  price  was  greatest 
for  yarn  and  least  for  cotton. 

(3)  That  in  general  fluctuations  oc- 
curred first  in  the  cotton,  next  in  the  yarns, 
and  finally  in  the  fabrics — but  that  this  se- 
quence was  not  invariable. 

Sea  Island  cotton,  yarns,  and  manu- 
factures.    It  is  seen: 

(1)  That  unlike  the  two  cases  just  dis- 
cussed, the  rise  was  higher  for  the  cotton 
than  for  the  finished  fabric,  and  for  the 
finished  fabric  in  turn  than  for  the  yarn. 

(2)  That  no  rule  can  be  established  as 
to  the  order  in  which  fluctuations  occurred. 

Cotton  waste  and  Osnaburg.  From  the 
chart,  page  493,  it  is  seen: 


(  1 )  That  the  price  movements  for  the 
raw  and  finished  products  were  very  simi- 
lar. 

(2)  That  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  cotton  waste  were  more  pronounced  than 
were  those  of  osnaburg. 

(3)  That  in  practically  every  case  the 
fluctuation  occurred  first  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material. 

PRICE  TABLES. 

The  price  quotations  contained  in  the  ac- 
companying tables  have  been  secured  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  financial 
papers,  trade  journals,  and  private  firms. 
In  each  case  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
select  not  only  the  most  reliable  source  but 
also  the  most  representative  market.  For 
example :  for  short-staple  cotton,  Liver- 
pool, New  York,  and  New  Orleans  were 
chosen  as  markets ;  while  for  Sea  Island, 
Savannah  was  chosen ;  and  for  long-staple 
varieties,  New  Bedford.  Also  each  article, 
for  which  a  series  of  price  quotations  has 
been  carried,  was  selected  to  represent  the 
price  movement  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs. 

The  prices  of  cotton  are  monthly  aver- 
ages of  weekly  quotations ;  prices  of  all 
other  commodities  were  taken  but  once  a 
month,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  represent 
the  market  during  the  first  week  of  the 
month. 


Cotton  in  British  Africa. 


THE  ELIMINATION  of  Germany  from  Africa  leaves  England  free 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  continent,  particularly  m  the 
southern,  central  and  eastern  portions,  without  fear  of  interfer- 
ence. It  leaves  her  free,  for  instance,  to  continue  and  strengthen 
the  effort  to  free  herself  from  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  cotton,  which  started  the  cultivation  of  that  staple  in  Ny- 
asaland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

An  optimistic  report  on  the  present  condition  and  on  the 
prospects  of  cotton  cultivation  in  that  country,  recalls  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  the  growth  of  rubber  culture  in  England's  Af- 
rican possessions.  European  cultivation  began  in  1903  and  soon 
after  the  high  prices  of  cotton  led  the  Lancashire  mill  owners  to 
try  to  do  without  American  cotton  and  to  encourage  its  growth 
elsewhere.  The  British  Cotton  Growers'  Association  was  formed 
and  took  Nyasaland  with  other  districts  under  its  wing.  The 
record  of  exportation  since  is: 


Pounds 

Vah.e. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

190^ 

962 

1910    .... 

...      1.736.999 

£58,687 

...      1.359,904 

1 904    

';:        285.'l85 

5,941 

1912    .... 

...      3,237,555 

16,180 

1913    

...      2.401,142 

1907 

403:486 

13,998 

1915    .... 

...      3.065,248 

1908    

756,120 

28,335 

1916    .... 

...     3.462,478 

1909    

858,926 

26.209 

The  cotton  grown  is  known  as  Nyasaland  upland  and  come* 
from  a  long-stapled  American  variety.  The  seed  was  originally 
imported  by  the  Zambesi  Industrial  Mission;  it  was  acclimated 
and  selected  as  the  kind  to  grow  after  long  experimentation  with 
Egyptian,  Sea  Island,  Indian,  Brazilian,  American  upland  and 
other  varieties.  At  first  they  raised  Egyptian  on  land  of  less 
than  2,000  feet  elevation  and  Nyasaland  up  to  3,000  feet ;  now 
Egyptian  has  been  wholly  discarded  and  only  Nyasaland  from 
carefully  selected  seed  is  raised. 


The  number  of  acres  now  unde; 
possible  area  are: 


cultivation  and  the  estimated 


Shir«  Valley  .. 
Shire  Highlands 
Lake  Nyasa   . . . 


Possible 
Extension. 

218.000 
291,000 
800,000 


32,850  1,309,000 

The   natives   take   easily   to   cotton   raising.     There   is   a   fair 
amount  of  native  labor  for  the  European  plantations  and  many 


(A.  Livingston  Bruc*.') 

A  Nyasaland  Cotton  Estate. 


Pickers  Bringing  in  Cottom. 


are  beginning  to  raise  cotton  independently,  but  the  planters 
count  on  modern  machinery  for  the  development  and  above  all 
need  improved  transportation  within  the  colony. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


EXTRACTION    OF   RUBBER   GOODS.' 

IN  RUBBER  ANALYSIS,  where  rubber  is  determined  indirectly,  as 
the  difference  between  100  per  cent  and  the  sum  of  the 
organic  extracts,  ash,  and  total  sulphur,  it  is  important  tliat  the 
extracts  represent  as  much  as  possible  of  the  organic  materials 
which  were  added  to  tlie  rubber  batch  and  which  are  not  de- 
termined separately.  Those  who  have  tried  to  extract  glue  from 
a  vulcanized  compound  containing  it,  by  means  of  boiling  water, 
know  how  tenaciously  rubber  clings  to  certain  admixed  materials. 
In  this  work  it  was  our  intention  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
how  much,  if  any,  soluble  organic  material  is  retained  in  a  com- 
pound after  it  has  been  extracted  with  acetone  for  eight  hours 
and  chloroform  for  four  hours  in  the  usual  way. 

The  results  obtained  by  successive  extractions  of  cheap  rubber 
mixtures  containing  mineral  rubber  and  pine  tar  demonstrated 
that  in  the  case  of  cheap  compounds,  the  figure  for  rubber  ob- 
tained by  the  "difference"  method  cannot  be  reliable  at  all,  be- 
cause of  the  retention  of  the  organic  material  unextracted.  As 
long  as  the  ashing  method  is  used  it  is  clear  that  an  accurate 
figure  for  rubber  cannot  be  expected  for  this  reason.  At  best  it 
can  be  but  an  approximation. 

Finding  that  such  mixtures  as  acetone,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
acetone-chloroform,  were  more  effective  than  the  simple  solvents 
in  washing  residues  on  Gooch  pads,  it  occurred  to  us  that  if  a 
constant  boiling  mixture  of  these  solvents  could  be  obtained,  this 
mixture  might  find  application  in  the  extraction  of  rubber  goods 
in  the  Soxhlet. 

Ryland"  found  that  a  mixture  of  55  per  cent  carbon  bisulphide 
and  45  per  cent  acetone  by  volume  has  a  constant  boiling  point 
of  39.25  degrees  C.  Likewise  a  mixture  of  68  per  cent  chloroform 
and  32  per  cent  acetone  by  volume  boils  constantly  at  64.7  de- 
grees C.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  extract  samples  of 
cheap  rubber  with  acetone  for  eight  hours,  and  then  with  such 
a  constant  boiling  mixture,  and  compare  the  w-eight  of  extract 
so  obtained  with  that  obtained  by  means  of  pure  carbon  bisul- 
phide, or  pure  chloroform. 

From  the  results  obtained,  it  is  plain  that  chloroform  is  slightly 
better  than  carbon  bisulphide  as  a  solvent  for  extracting  rubber, 
while  the  constant  boiling  mixture,  whether  it  be  55  per  cent 
carbon  bisulphide,  45  per  cent  acetone  or  68  per  cent  chloro- 
form, 32  per  cent  acetone,  is  a  much  more  efficient  solvent  than 
either  carbon  bisulphide  or  chloroform. 

Further,  one  extraction  with  a  constant  boiling  mixture  may 
take  the  place  of  the  two  extractions,  namely,  acetone  for  eight 
hours,  followed  by  chloroform  for  four  hours,  according  to 
common  practice  in  the  rubber  laboratory  to-day.  To  ascertain 
whether  such  a  substitution  would  be  possible,  the  following 
mixture  was  made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  55  per  cent  by 
volume  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  45  per  cent  by  volume  of  ace- 
tone over  copper  at  a  temperature  of  39.25  degrees  C.  The 
solvent  therefore  contained  no  sulphides  or  free  sulphur  so  that 
sulphur  determined  in  the  extracts  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  solvent.  Likewise,  the  mixture  of  68  per  cent  by  volume  of 
chloroform  and  32  per  cent  by  volume  of  acetone  was  freshly 
distilled,  and  contained  no  sulphur. 

A  study  of  the  results  with  these  mixed  solvents  reveals  that: 

(a)  A  small  amount  of  sulphur,  usually  less  than  0.1  per  cent 
is  extracted  by  the  chloroform. 

(b)  About  the  same  amount  of  sulphur  is  extracted  by  the 
mixture  of  55  per  cent  carbon  bisulphide  and  45  per  rent  acetone 
when  it  is  used  in  place  of  chloroform. 

•Abstract  of  paper  by  S.  W.  Knslem.  assistant  chemist,  and  B.  L.  Honyo, 
laboratorv  assistant.  Bureau  of  Standards.  Washington.  D.  C,  read  before 
the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  at  Philadelphia, 
Bennsylvania.   September  2-6.   1919. 

'Ryland.  "Tournal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society."  1899.  volume  22, 
paRc   3R4.      See   also   Young.   "Fractional    Distillation,"   pages  68   and   69. 


(c)  Either  mixture  extracts  from  the  original  sample,  in  eight 
hours,  as  much  or  more  material  than  the  sum  of  the  extracts 
obtained  by  the  eight-hour  acetone  extraction  and  the  four-hour 
chloroform  extraction. 

(d)  Either  mixture  extracts  from  the  original  sample,  in  eight 
hours,  as  much  or  more  mateiial  than  the  sum  of  the  extracts 
obtained  by  an  eight-hour  extraction  with  acetone  and  a  four- 
hour  extraction  with  a  mixture  of  55  per  cent  carbon  bisulphide 
and  45  per  cent  acetone. 

(e)  The  free  sulphur  present  in  the  extracts  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  mixtures  is  usually  from  0.1  per  cent  to  0.3  per  cent 
higher  than  the  amount  present  in  the  acetone  extract. 

(f)  There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  extracting  12  hours 
or  longer  with  the  mixed  solvents,  since  the  figures  are  at  the 

maximum  in  eight  hours. 

(g)  The  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  acetone  does  not 
decompose  during  the  extraction  to  liberate  sulphur  or  sulphur 
compounds  and  in  this  way  affect  the  free  sulphur  determination. 

(h)  The  mixture  of  68  per  cent  chloroform  and  32  per  cent 
acetone  produces  heavier  extracts  than  that  of  55  per  cent  carbon 
bisulphide  and  45  per  cent  acetone. 

Determination  of  the  eft'ect  of  the  mixed  solvents  was  made 
on  high-grade  stocks  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  vary- 
ing solvent  effect  they  would  have  on  vulcanized  rubber. 

Four  compounds  containing  (.A.)  70  per  cent,  (B)  85  per  cent, 
(C)  95  per  cent  and  (D)  45  per  cent  of  rubber,  respectively, 
were  extracted  eight  hours  with  acetone  and  four  hours  with 
chloroform  and  then  one  was  subjected  to  four  hours'  additional 
extraction  with  chloroform,  another  to  four  hours  with  55  per 
cent  carbon  bisulphide,  45  per  cent  acetone,  and  a  third  to  four 
hours  with  68  per  cent  chloroform  and  32  per  cent  acetone. 

All  three  solvents  dissolve  vulcanized  rubber  to  an  extent 
which  seems  to  depend  upon  how  heavily  it  is  compounded.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mixture  of  68  per  cent  chloroform 
—32  per  cent  acetone  exhibits  this  ability  to  dissolve  rubber  to 
a  marked  extent.  The  rubber  dissolved  by  it  in  the  above  is 
nearly  twice  that  dissolved  by  pure  chloroform.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mixture  of  55  per  cent  carbon  bisulphide — 45  per  cent 
acetone  hardly  exhibits  this  ability  at  all,  so  that  the  rubber  dis- 
solved by  it  is  inappreciable  as  compared  with  that  dissolved  by 
chloroform  or  the  mixture  of  chloroform  and  acetone.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  mixture  of  55 
per  cent  carbon  bisulphide — 45  per  cent  acetone. 

These  results  obtained  by  the  carbon  bisulphide-acetone  mix- 
lure  on  these  high-grade  compounds  are  in  every  case  lower  than 
the  sum  of  the  acetone  and  chloroform  extracts.  The  figures  for 
free  sulphur  are  also  in  accordance  with  previous  statements 
given  here.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  highly  advan- 
tageous to  use  the  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  acetone  to 
take  the  place  of  acetone  and  chloroform,  because  of  this  less 
active  solution  effect  upon  rubber  as  shown. 

Before  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  mixed  solvent,  a 
few  words  must  be  .said  about  deterioration  of  the  solvent,  and 
blank  extracts  that  will  form  in  it.  It  was  found  that  the  freshly 
distilled  mixture  would  give  no  blank,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  would  still  give  no  blank.  However,  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  storage  75  cc.  of  the  mixture  would  give  a  residue 
which,  although  it  contained  no  sulphur,  yet  weighed  up  to 
0.006-gram.  Therefore,  it  is  advised  that  where  the  mixture  is 
being  used  in  large  quantities  for  routine  analysis,  it  be  redis- 
tilled over  copper  every  week.  Where  it  is  used  only  occasion- 
ally, it  should  be  mixed  up  fresh  and  distilled  before  using. 
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SUMUABY. 

1.  Extraction  for  eight  hours  with  acetone  followed  by  four 
hours'  extraction  with  chloroform  does  not  remove  all  soluble 
material  from  some  rubber  compounds. 

2.  .\fter  a  rubber  sample  has  been  extracted  with  acetone  it 
was  found  that : 

(a)  Chloroform  in  every  case  extracted  slightly  more  ma- 
terial than  carbon  bisulphide. 

(b)  Constant  boiling  mixtures  such  as  55  per  cent  carbon 
bisulphide — 45  per  cent  acetone  and  68  per  cent  chloroform— 32 
per  cent  acetone  extracted  from  many  cheap  compounds  consid- 
erably more  material  than  either  chloroform  or  carbon  bisulphide. 

3.  The  constant  boiling  mixture  of  68  per  cent  chloroform 
and  32  per  cent  acetone  exhibits  a  marked  ability  to  dissolve 
vulcanized  rubber,  as  contrasted  to  the  mixture  of  55  per  cent 
carbon  bisulphide  45  per  cent  acetone  which  hardly  exhibits  this 
ability  at  all. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  constant  boiling  mixture  55 
per  cent  carbon  bisulphide  and  45  per  cent  acetone  be  used  in 
place  of  acetone  and  chloroform  to  extract  rubber  samples  since : 

(A)  It  eliminates  one  extraction  with  the  necessary  weigh- 
ings. 

(B)  Extraction  is  complete  in  eight  hours,  while  the  ace- 
tone and  chlorofoim  extractions  require  a  total  of  twelve  hours. 

(C)  The  extraction  of  free  sulphur  is  complete. 

(D)  A  rubber  analysis  in  which  the  mixed  solvent  is  used 
is  more  accurate  than  that  in  which  acetone  and  chloroform  are 
used  separately  because : 

I.  Little  or  no  rubber  is  dissolved  by  this  mixture,  as  com. 
pared  with  chloroform  which  will  in  some  cases  dissolve  con- 
siderable quantities. 

II.  The  extraction  of  cheap  rubber  compounds  is  more 
nearly  complete,  since  the  extracts  obtained  are  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  acetone  and  chloroform  extracts. 

SYNTHETIC  RUBBER  OF  GERMAN   MANUFACTURE. 

.\  nimiber  of  different  types  of  synthetic  rubber  have  been 
prepared,  all  of  them  by  the  gradual  polymerization  of  butadiene, 
mono-methyl  butadiene  (isoprene),  or  di-methyl  butadiene 
(methyl  isoprene).  Each  of  these  three  original  substances 
yields  a  different  type  of  synthetic  rubber  of  different  compo- 
sition and  properties.  Only  that  obtained  from  mono-methyl 
butadiene  or  isoprene  is  supposed  to  give  a  product  of  the  iden- 
tical composition  of  natural  rubber,  but  even  this  is  very  doubt- 
ful. -Ml  the  products  have  properties  in  some  way  resembling 
rubber,  but  that  obtained  from  di-methyl  butadiene,  yielding  the 
so-called  methyl  rubber,  was  found  by  the  Germans  to  be  the 
most  useful  as  a  substitute  for  natural  rubber,  particularly  for 
the  manufacture  of  vulcanite  plates  for  accumulator  cells,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  used  in  large  numbers  for  U-boat  eqiupment. 

In  many  ways  these  synthetic  rubbers  behave  like  a  partly 
vulcanized  rubber.  Probably  oxidation  sets  in  during  prepara- 
tion, and  this  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  semi-vul- 
canized condition.  Thus  raw  rubber,  when  mixed  with  power- 
ful oxidizing  agents  such  as  "benzoyl  peroxide"  and  heated, 
yields  a  product  resembling  vulcanized  rubber.  For  this  reason 
the  specimens  do  not  dissolve  in  benzene,  cannot  be  rendered 
properly  plastic  on  the  hot  rolls  without  the  addition  of  aids 
to  plasticity,  and  vulcanize  badly  It  is  also  knovsm  that  syn- 
thetic rubber  tends  to  oxidize  in  the  air,  and  that  to  obtain 
satisfactory  vulcanized  products,  it  is  necessary  to  use  relatively 
large  quantities   of   powerful   accelerators. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  used  large  quan- 
tities of  synthetic  rubber,  particularly  this  methyl  rubber,  during 
the  war,  but  the  product  cannot  compete  with  natural  rubber 
either  in  quality  or  price  under  normal  conditions.  ("The  Bul- 
letin of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,"  London,  Volume  1, 
No.   3.   November,   1919.) 


CUMAR  RESIN. 

Cumar,  a  synthetic  resin  produced  from  coal-tar  distillates,  is 
gaining  recognition  in  the  rubber  industry  as  a  valuable  com- 
pounding ingredient.  Chemically  it  is  a  mixture  of  para-couma- 
rone,  para-indene  and  the  polymers  of  other  hydrocarbons  found 
in  coal-tar.  In  appearance  cumar  resembles  ordinary  resin,  but 
Its  properties  are  radically  different.  It  is  uniform  in  quality, 
neutral,  non-saponifying  and  non-oxidizing.  It  is  not  affected  by 
water,  acids,  alkalies  or  salts.  Exposure  to  the  air  or  weather 
will  not  change  it. 

Cumar  is  soluble  in  all  coal-tar  solvents,  turpentine,  vegetable 
oils,  carbon  bisulphide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  ether,  acetone  and 
most  commercial  solvents.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  1.05-1.15.  Nine  different  grades  are  available, 
classified  according  to  melting  point,  ranging  from  50-60  to  145- 
160  degrees  C.  and  in  color  from  clear  light  yellow  to  dark 
imber,  gaged   by  definite   color  standards. 

The  softer  grades,  melting  at  50-60  and  60-70  degrees  C,  are 
good  solvent?  for  rubber  and  are  useful  for  softening  the  gum 
in  the  breaking-down  operation.  The  hard  grades,  melting  at 
90-100  degrees  C,  is  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  Pontianak 
and  similar  resins  in  rubber  compounding.  Cumar  mills  readily 
into  the  rubber  on  the  rolls  and  adds  tackiness  and  plasticity  to 
the  unvulcanized  stock.  It  is  of  value  also  in  the  manufacture 
if  rubber  cements  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

VARIABILITY  OF  CURE  OF  SLAB    RUBBER. 

Researches  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Stevens  on  the  variability  of  cure  of 
slab  rubber  show  results  which  negative  the  conclusions  of  the 
agricultural  chemist  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  as  to  the 
"remarkable   uniformity"   of   slab   rubber. 

Slab  rubber  has  a  repulsive  appearance,  especially  on  arrival 
at  destination.  The  surface  is  dark  and  slimy  from  the  exuda- 
tion of  serum.  It  is  usually  moldy,  and  the  smell  is  very  of- 
fensive. The  slab  can  be  washed  and  creped  on  the  plantation 
with  a  relatively  small  loss  in  the  rate  of  cure.  The  rubber  in 
this  form  is  much  more  presentable,  but  the  color  is  dull  and 
tlie  rubber  frequently  streaked.  Experiments  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  crepe  from  matured 
coagulum  of  a  uniform  pale  shade.  The  color  was  less  bright 
than  that  of  ordinary  crepe  but  sufficiently  good  to  pass  as 
standard  crepe.  Of  three  sample  cases  of  crepe  tested,  the  first 
cured  34  per  cent  faster  than  that  prepared  ordinarily,  two  other 
cases  cured  67  and  57  per  cent  faster,  respectively.  Hence,  al- 
though all  sample  cases  contained  more  rapidly  curing  rubber 
and  were  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  the  rate  of  cure  showed 
appreciable  variation. 

SYNTHETIC  ACETIC  ACID  AS  A  LATEX  COAGULANT. 

Synthetic  acetic  acid  produced  from  calcium  carbide  is  not 
of  the  purity  of  that  obtained  from  pyroligneous  acid,  as  the 
synthetic  acid  is  brown  in  color  and  has  a  distinct  odor.  It  is, 
however,  free  from  copper  and  suitable  for  latex  coagulation, 
as  the  amounts  or  brown  coloring  matter  in  the  acid  are  not 
sufficient  to  affect  the  color  of  the  finished  rubber. 

Experimental  data  show  that  synthetic  acid  coagulated  speci- 
mens of  both  crepe  and  smoked  sheet  are  practically  identical 
with  the  corresponding  samples  coagulated  with  ordinary  acetic 
acid.  ("The  Bulletin  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  .Association."  Lon- 
don,  Volume  2,   No.   1,   January,   1920.) 

LEAD    OLEATE. 

.'\  preparation  of  lead  oleate  is  now  on  the  market  for  use  as 
a  mild  accelerator  of  vulcanization.  It  is  marketed  as  an 
oleaginous  mass  of  wax-like  consistency,  fracture,  and  melting 
point.  It  is  non-poisonous,  and  gives  off  no  fumes.  It  has  no 
tendency  to  cause  scorching  in  mixing  or  calendering.  It  may 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  aniline  or  hexamethylene  tetramine 
but  should  not  be  used  with  thiocarbanilide. 
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Rubber  Viscosity  Tester. 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS. 
APPARATUS    FOR    DETERMINING    VISCOSITY    OF    RUBBER. 
A     NEW  MECHANISM   for  the  determination  of  the  viscosity  of 
-**     rubber  under  varj-ing  conditions  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure  is  here  illustrated. 

The  apparatus  com- 
prises a  cylinder  A 
bracketed  to  a  table  and 
cored  out  at  B  for  the 
circulation  of  steam.  A 
hole  runs  axially  through 
the  cylinder  in  which  at 
its  enlarged  lower  end  a 
nut  C  is  screwed  holding 
the  fixed  lower  gripping 
disk  D.  Gripping  disks 
D  and  E  are  provided 
with  radial  teeth  for  en- 
gaging the  test  sample 
F.  The  upper  disk  E  is  j 
attached  to  the  vertical 
spindle  G,  virhich  is  made 
to  turn  by  a  cord  pass- 
ing around  the  grooved 
horizontal  pulley  H, 
thence  over  the  pulley  I  and  suspending  weight  J.  The  angle 
of  rotation  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  K  attached  to  the  horizontal 
pulley  H.  The  location  of  the  pointer  is  adjustable  by  the  thumb 
nut  L.  The  pressure  upon  the  sample  F  under  test  is  regulated 
by  weights  M  placed  over  the  extension  of  the  spindle. 

Stocks  of  a  certain  grade  should  show^  a  definite  trav.el  for 
known  conditions  of  pressure,  torsion,  temperature  and  time, 
these  being  known  for  standard  stocks,  a  comparison  of 
samples  is  easy.  It  is  the  viscosity  of  the  rubber  which  per- 
mits the  larger  part  of  the  movement  indicated  on  the  scale. 

The  coefficient  of  viscosity  may  be  determined  directly  by  this 
apparatus.  A  calibration  chart  can  be  prepared,  showing 
the  coefficient  of  viscosity  corresponding  to  different  amounts 
-of  travel  of  the  pointer  in  a  unit  of  time  for  different  condi- 
tions of  pressure,  torsion  and  temperature,  and,  those  con- 
ditions being  known  and  the  travel  of  the  pointer  determined, 
the  coefficient  of  viscosity  for  the  sample  in  hand  may  be 
read  directly  from  the  chart.  (^Ralph  B.  Naylor,  Springfield, 
assignor  to  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls — both  in 
'Massachusetts,     Ignited  States  patent  No.  1,327,838.) 

SOLDERLESS    TERMINALS. 

Electrical  connections  that  are  intended  to  be  permanent  or 
perfect  or  both,  are  made  by  the  use  of  solder.  Such  a  connec- 
:tion,  however,  is  subject  to  impairment  when  under  strain. 

DIRICItONS  FOR  INSTALLING  'MELIORATE' TERMINALS 


No  I  •  Twi  si  the  copper  strands,  insert  and  bend  mre  asAown 


struction  and  method  of  use  are  clearly  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. Polarity  is  indicated  by  a  black  or  red  sleeve  of  a  hard, 
strongly  dielectric  material  that  can  withstand  the  hardest  usage. 
(Standard  Scientific  Co.,  70  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.) 


CHEMICAL    PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  EATHEROiD  AND  PROCESS  OF  -MANLh ACTURE,  comprising  an  ad- 
*—•  mixiure  of  leather,  rubber,  casein  and  an  alkali  earth  metal 
oxide.  (Bernhard  Fritzsch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,334,297.) 

Method  of  Reclai.minc  Rubber,  consisting  in  dividing  the 
rubber  into  pieces,  placing  it  loosely  in  a  chamber,  expelling  the 
air  from  the  chamber  by  the  injection  of  steam  under  pressure, 
and  heating  the  rubber  while  in  a  loose  condition  in  the  chamber 
by  an  externally  applied  source  of  heat.  (Douglas  Frank  Twiss, 
assignor  to  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited— both  of  Birming- 
ham, England.    United  States  patent  No.  1,335,926.) 

Rubber  Product  and  Compositio.n.  As  new  compositions  of 
matter,  solutions  containing  in  a  common  solvent,  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  rubber  and  from  about  ten  to  30  per  cent  of  a 
semi-solid  to  solid  bitumen  obtainable  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  tar  pitch,  (j'ohn  M.  Weiss,  assignor  to  the 
Barrett  Co.— both  of  New  York  Citv.  United  States  patent 
No.   1,334,060.) 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Vulcanizable  Condexsation  Products.— Obtained  by  passing 
a  vaporized  mixture  containing  dienes  such  as  isoprene,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mixture  of  gases  and  vapors  obtained  by  cracking 
mineral  oil  under  high  pressure,  over  a  heated  contact  mass 
(bauxite,  fuller's  earth,  clay,  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  etc.) 
at  a  temperature  above  the  melting-point  of  the  resin  formed, 
say  from  110  to  250  degrees  C;  the  molten  resin  is  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  of  the  contact  vessel  and  solidified.  The  product 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  may  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  varnishes,  coating  compositions,  plastic  compositions, 
insulating  materials,  etc.,  and  may  be  vulcanized.  (Hall  Motor 
Fuel,  Limited,  Pinners  Hall,  .\ustin  Friars,  London,  England. 
[H.  V.  Dunham.  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  V.  S.  A.]  British  patent 
No.  138.{M6.) 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

Rubber  CoMi'orNH. — .An  improved  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  compoinids.  (N.  D.  Nielsen.  French  patent  No. 
500.174.) 


AUSTRALIA. 

Rubber  Substitute. — The  process  and  iiroduct  wliich  consists 
in  combining  fish  oil  and  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  heat  and 
resubjecting  the  resultant  combination  to  heat  under  pressure. 
(Morton  Gregory,  assignor  to  Western  Rubber  Co.,  both  of 
Tacoma,   Washington.     Australian   patent   No.   5,882.) 

Preservation  of  Rubber. — A  process  for  preserving  india  rub- 
ber. (F.  E.  Stowe,  New  South  Wales.  .Australian  patent  No. 
3,364.) 

GERMANY. 

Sponge  Rubber. — Coagulating  rubber  latex  under  conditions 
producing  a  porous  or  spong\-  coagulum  and  fixing  the  pores  by 
vulcanization  (Philip  Schidrowitz  and  H.  A.  Goldsborough, 
London,  Filmland.     German  patent  No.  321,092.) 


No 3 -Force  slepve 


The  solderless  terminal  overcomes  all  the  inconveniences 
inherent  in  the  soldered  connector,  and  is  unique  in  design  and 
execution.    It  is  known  as  the  "Meliorate  Terminal,"  and  its  con- 


AMERICAN-rviADE   FILTER   PAPER 

Acid-washed  filter  paper  for  quantitative  chemical  analysis, 
which  paper  was  formerly  imported,  is  now  being  made  by  a 
small  paper-making  plant  in  New  England,  which  is  said  to  have 
capacity  for  this  purpose  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  entire 
American  demand. 
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AMERICAN   CHEMICAL   SOCIETY. 

RUBBER  DIVISION  MEETING. 

THE  SECOND  MEETING  ot  American  rubber  chemists,  organized 
as  the  Rubber  Division  of  the  American  Chemical  Society, 
took  place  at  the  fifty-ninth  meeting  of  the  society  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  April  14-15,  1920. 

Brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Rubber  Division 
meeting  are  given  below : 

BHOJUNE  ADDITION  TO  RUBBEH. 

When  rubber  is  treated  with  bromine,  both  addition  and  sub- 
stitution occur  but  by  determining  these  separately  the  unsatura- 
tion  is  found  to  be  one  double  bond  for  each  isoprene  unit. 
— W.  K.  Lewis  and  William  H.  McAdams. 

HECOVERY  OF  VOLATILE  SOLVEKTS, 

Solvents  can  be  recovered  by  absorption,  compression  or 
refrigeration.  Each  method  has  its  own  distinctive  field.  These 
fields  are  brought  out  and  the  chief  features  of  each  method  are 
also  emphasized.— W.  K.  Lewis. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  TRUE  FREE  AND  TRUE  COMBINED  SULPHTIR. 

Sulphur  is  considered  present  as  free  and  combined.  Acetone 
soluble  sulphur  may  be  partly  combined  with  resins,  etc.,  as 
may  the  sulphur  insoluble  in  acetone,  heretofore  considered  as 
combined  with  rubber.  The  total  acetone  extract  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  if  alcohol  saturated  with  sulphur  is  used,  none  of 
the  truly  free  sulphur  will  dissolve  and  hence  can  be  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  extract.  Results  show  about  0.4  per 
cent  sulphur  combined  with  resins. 

About  85  per  cent  of  Hevca  resins  are  saponifiable  and  hence 
any  resinous  sulphur  compounds  insoluble  in  acetone  may  be 
soluble  in  alcoholic  potash.  Acetone  extracted  sample  is  boiled 
8  hours  with  alcoholic  potash  and  about  0.25-0.30  per  cent 
sulphur  extracted. 

So  far  only  pure  gum  stocks  have  been  investigated.— W.  J. 
Kelly. 


The  activity  of  small  amounts  of  extra  light  magnesia  was 
compared  with  the  eflfect  of  similar  amounts  of  certain  organic 
substances.  The  load  required  to  efifect  a  given  extension  was 
found  to  be  fair  measure  of  the  rate  of  cure  of  the  mixture 
which  contained  magnesia.  This  was  not  found  to  be  true  for 
the  mixtures  containing  the  organic  accelerators.  The  accelerat- 
ing activity  of  magnesia  in  small  amount  was  found  to  be  of 
secondary  character,  acting  in  conjunction  with  certain  extrane- 
ous substances,  probably  nitrogeneous,  present  in  the  rubber. 
The  amount  of  these  extraneous  substances  was  found  to  limit 
the  activity  of  magnesia  as  an  accelerator. — G.  D.  Kratz  and 
A.  H.  Flower. 

OBSCTTRING    POWER    OF    PIGMENTS. 

The  fineness  of  pigments  can  be  determined  by  measurements 
of  turbidity  and  be  expressed  in  absolute  units. — 'W.  K.  Lewis. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS. 

Compounding  experiments  in  which  up  to  50  volumes  of 
filler  were  added  to  100  volumes  of  rubber  are  described.  The 
values  of  tensile  strength  are  also  corrected  for  actual  volume 
of  rubber  present.  Tensile  strength  calculated  on  area  at  rest 
is  unfair  to  pure  gum  stocks.  Tensile  at  break  is  suggested  as 
a  better  means  of  comparison.  This  is  calculated  on  the  actual 
cross  section  at  break  rather  than  on  the  original  cross  section. 
A  correction  factor,  due  to  volume  increase  during  stretching, 
is  also  involved.  A  visual  picture  of  the  structure  of  rubber  is 
given.  This  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  large  colloidal 
aggregates  function  as  elastic  fibers  and  the  smaller  as  plastic 
material.  Vulcanization  is  said  to  lock  up  these  fibers  to  form 
a  network. — C.  O.  North. 


PHYSICAL   TESTING   OF   RUBBER   GOODS. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Physical  Testing  of  Rub- 
ber Goods  was  accepted  as  it  stands  with  the  understanding  that 
this  committee  will  attempt  to  correlate  its  work  with  the  various 
other  technical  societies  in  the  country  in  order  to  get  unit  speci- 
fications agreeable  to  all. 

A  METHOD   FOR  THE   DETERMINATION    OF   PERMANENT    SET    ON    VUL- 
CANIZED RUBBER  GOODS. 

Before  vulcanization,  rubber  compounds  are  plastic.  During 
the  cure  they  are  changed  to  a  more  or  less  elastic  state.  How- 
ever, there  is  always  a  certain  residuum  of  plasticity  in  the 
cured  compounds.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
arrangement  of  the  elastic  material  which  may  be  likened  to 
a  network  of  fibers  which  do  not  all  lie  in  a  line  with  the 
direction  of  the  stretching.  Under  tension  these  fibers  are 
straightened  out  and  do  not  again  return  to  their  original  posi- 
tions. There  is  evidence  that  these  fibers  may  be  of  irregular 
shapes,  having  bends  or  knuckle-like  projections  such  that  in  one 
stretch  these  projections  will  cause  the  fibers  to  catch,  but  upon 
release  of  tension  this  hold  will  be  loosened  so  that  on  another 
stretch  measurably  more  elongation  will  be  produced  by  the 
same  tension.  If  these  elastic  fibers  are  stretched  beyond  their 
elastic  limit,  some  of  the  bonds  will  be  broken  causing  an 
apparent  set  which  should  not  be  counted  against  the  stock. 
The  set  test  then  should  be  such  that  it  will  bring  out  the 
inelasticity  caused  in  the  stock,  (1)  by  plastic  flow,  (2)  complete 
straightening  of  the  fibers,  including  those  tangled. 

Three  methods  have  been  considered  for  accomplishing  this, 
the  possibilities  of  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(A)  Decrease  in  tension  under  given  constant  elongation. 

.  This  method  shows  no  advantage  and  results  do  not  indi- 
cate any  direct  association  with  the  thing  we  wish  to  meas- 
ure ;  it  is  a  case  of  measuring  length  by  units  of  weight. 
The  test  involves  expenditures  of  time  and  money,  which 
render  it  impractical. 

(B)  Increase  in  elongation  against  time  under  constant  load. 
Reliable  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  appli- 
cations of  the  load,  each  of  which  should  remain  on  the 
piece  for  a  matter  of  hours.  In  spite  of  its  merits,  this  test 
was  therefore  abandoned  because  it  was  considered  im- 
practical. 

(C)  Stretching  for  a  given  period  of  time  to  a  given  elonga- 
tion, releasing,  resting,  and  repeating  until  there  is  no 
further  set. 

The  most  practical  method  for  measuring  set  reliably  by 
this  method  was  worked  out  as  follows : 

Compounds  were  selected  representative  of  pure  gum, 
cheap  friction,  high  and  low  gravity  tread,  cheap  tread, 
and  cheap  mechanical  goods  stocks.  Four  each  of  these 
pieces  were  stretched  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  breaking  elonga- 
tion four  times,  held  for  ten  minutes  each  time,  rested  ten 
minutes  between  stretches  and  finally  ten  minutes  after  the 
final  release  the  set  was  measured.  The  results  appear  in 
Table  I. 

Table  I.    Percentages  of  Set. 

Per  Cent  Elongation. 


10. 


30. 


40. 


50. 


60. 


70. 


Pure    gum    0  0  0.0  2.0  8.0  6.0  6.0  8.0  16.0 

Cheap    friction     0.0  1.0  3.0  6.4  8.5  16.5  27.5 

Friction     0.0  0.0  4.0  0.0  1.0  8.0  20.0  24.0 

Low  gravity  tread....  0.0  1.0  7.0  10.0  17.0  25.5  41.0  51.0 

High    gravity    tread...  00  1.0  7.0  12.6  19.0  29.5  59.0  53.S 

Cheap  tread    0.3  2.0  6.0  12.5  27.5  33.5  40.0  it.S 

Mechanical      1.0  3.0  5.0  14.5  23.5  52.0  42.0  S5.0 

In  every  case  a  point  was  reached  beyond  which  the  set  went 
up  abruptly.  This  point,  we  believe,  represents  the  limit  of 
the  range.  It  seemed  impractical  to  make  a  separate  limit  for 
each  compound  or  class  of  compounds.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  break  in  the  curve  occurred  between  60  per  cent  and  70 
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per  cent.     Accordingly  60  per  cent  of  the  breaking  elongation 
was  fixed  as  the  most  desirable  point  to  which  to  stretch. 

EFFECT  OF  SUCCXSSIVE  STRETCHING. 

Ten  pieces  of  stock  were  broken  and  the  average  elongation 
taken.  Ten  pieces  of  each  stock  were  then  stretched  to  60  per 
cent  of  this  elongation  held  ten  minutes,  released  and  measured 
after  ten  minutes.  This  was  repeated  to  four  stretches.  The 
results  shown  in  Table  II  are  each  the  average  of  ten  tests: 
T.vBLE  II.     Effect  of  Repeated  Stretching  on  Set. 

Permanent 

Set  after  Each   Stretch.  Set  by  First 

, * ,  Stretch  Fig- 

■  Stretch 1st.          2nd.          3rd.          4th.  ured  to  Per- 

Additional  Set.  Total  centage  of 

, >■ >  Set.  Total  Set. 

Pure    gum     4                2                0                0  6  66 

Cheap    friction    13               2               1               0  16  81 

Friction     4                2                2                0  8  50 

Low  gravity  tread 18                1                S                1  25  72 

High   gravity   tread 14               6               4               1  25  56 

Medium  gravity  tread...    19              12                8                1  40  47.5 

Cheap   mechanical    22               9               8               1  40  50 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
stretching  and  resting  between  stretches,  but  the  results  do  not 
seem  quite  reliable,  although  for  routine  laboratory  work  we 
have  used  a  shorter  time.  After  using  this  method  for  two  years, 
while  we  do  not  consider  it  perfect,  we  believe  it  far  superior 
to  any  other  method  which  has  been  proposed.— Earle  L.  Davies. 
the  value  of  shoddy  in  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

A  chart  was  presented  which  gave  the  cost  relations  between 
scrap  rubber  and  reclaimed  rubber.  The  reclaimed  rubber  was 
evaluated  on  a  basis  of  tensile  strength  and  compared  to  a  corre- 
sponding priced  new  rubber.  A  line  of  demarcation  through 
the  center  of  the  chart  showed  where  it  was  more  economical 
to  use  new  rubber  or  reclaimed  rubber. — J.  M.  Bierer. 

RUBBER    CHEMISTRY    FROM    THE    COLLOIDAL    VIEWPOINT. 

The  mechanism  of  crystallization,  condensation,  polymerization 
and  coagulation  was  discussed.  Gelation  is  one  type  of  coagu- 
lation. Selective  adsorption  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  increased 
tensile  strength  of  compounded  rubber.  This  deals  with  the  dif- 
ferent surface  energ}^  of  rubber  and  the  various  compounding 
ingredients. — Ellwood  B.  Spear. 


JAR  RINGS  AND   POISONED   OLIVES. 

NrMEROus  FATAi.  c.\SES  of  poisoning  due  to  eating  olives  put 
up  in  glass  jars  have  occasioned  an  inquiry  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  as  to  the  part  alleged  to  have  been 
played  by  rubber  rings  on  jars.  The  president  of  one  large 
packing  concern  in  California,  who  started  the  investigation, 
claims  a  conspiracy  by  Germans  during  the  war  to  poison  this 
food  product.  He  believes  that  the  company  from  which 
he  bought  all  its  rubber  vacuum  jar  seals  for  the  olives 
put  up  in  1917  was  victimized  by  sympathizers  of  Germany;  and 
he  is  confident  that  analysis  now  being  made  by  government 
chemists  of  the  rubber  used  and  the  toxins  said  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  olive  solution,  will  confirm  his  claims. 

His  company,  he  said,  lost  $100,000  in  spoiled  goods,  the  first 
and  only  packs  giving  trouble  being  those  of  1917  and  1918,  and 
in  which  the  suspected  rubber  was  used.  He  believes  that  some 
enemy  agents  tampered  with  the  rubber  mixture  in  the  making, 
not  only  by  causing  it  to  deteriorate  in  a  short  time,  but  that  they 
also  introduced  into  the  rubber  germs  of  a  malignant  disease. 
As  soon  as  the  rubber  gave  way,  air  entered  the  jars  and  the 
"bugs"  produced  toxins  in  the  olives.  Had  the  rubber  been 
"glycerined"  he  believes  the  trouble  might  have  been  lessened  or 
obviated.  Careful  checking,  he  says,  showed  that  goods  with 
perfect  seals — the  same  olives  being  used— gave  no  trouble  at  all. 

The  Chicago  concern  which  supplied  the  jar  rings,  received 
complaints  from  many  other  purchasers  about  similar  goods,  and 
the    explanation    given    w^as    that    the    company    had    trouble    in 


getting  pure  rubber  owing  to  the  Government's  demands  for  war 
needs. 

As  the  federal  government  investigation  findings  may  not  be 
disclosed  for  a  year,  private  agencies  are  trying  to  find  out  on 
their  own  account  if  it  is  likely  the  rubber  seals  could  be  poisoned 
in  the  manner  suspected. 

According  to  bacteriologists  the  olive-poisoning  was  caused 
by  a  bacterium  known  as  botulinus,  first  isolated  by  German 
savants  from  spoiled  sausage  meat,  although  it  is  also  found  in 
canned  animal  products  which  have  been  known  to  cause  pto- 
maine poisoning.  It  is  described  as  obligate  anaerobic,  that  is, 
it  thrives  best  when  deprived  of  oxygen  or  common  air,  and 
needs  neither  to  develop  a  powerful  toxin.  It  is  possible,  it  is 
believed,  to  embed  spores  from  such  bacteria  in  suitably  pre- 
pared rubber  so  that  they  might  after  a  certain  period  and 
under  favoring  conditions  harmfully  affect  foodstuffs  in  contact 
with  such  rubber.  The  fact  that  the  spores  are  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life  lends  some  color  to  the  story  that  the  poisoning 
was  timed  by  enemy  agencies  through  a  rotting  of  rubber  seals. 

Certain  it  is,  say  the  bacteriologists,  that  dry  heat  at  230  de- 
grees C.  will  kill  the  botulinus,  and  it  can  also  be  destroyed  by 
prolonged  boiling  at  212  degrees  F. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  processes  of  rubber  manufacture, 
specifically  jar-ring  making,  are  not  perhaps  understood  by  the 
scientists.  They  agree  that  sufficient  heat  will  kill  the  germ. 
Granting  that  a  germ-distributing  German  introduced  the  bac- 
teria into  a  batch  of  ring  stock  on  a  mixing  mill,  the  germs  dur- 
ing the  process  of  mixing  would  be  subjected  to  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water  for  at  least  fifteen'  minutes.  If  the  stock 
went  at  once  to  the  tubing  machine  and  was  run  off  it  would 
get  another  fifteen  minutes  of  the  same  heat.  Or  if  the  rings 
were  made  by  wrapping  the  stock  in  sheet  form  about  a  mandrel 
the  heat  of  the  warmer  and  the  calender  would  be  considerable. 

The  real  exposure  to  heat,  however,  would  be  during  vul- 
canization. Here  the  germ  would  have  to  stand  certainly  300 
degrees  F.,  say  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  depending  of  course,  upon 
the  grade  of  stock  used. 

In  addition  to  this  would  be  the  presence  of  zinc  and  sulphur, 
which  are  certainly  not  germ  food.  It  must  be  a  fairly  robust 
germ,  extraordinarily  tenacious  of  life  that  will  survive  entomb- 
ment and  vulcanization  in  a  jar  ring. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  ACTIVE. 

Present  indications  encourage  the  belief  that  the  year  1920 
will  establish  the  record  to  date  in  the  demand  for  rubber  foot- 
wear of  all  kinds.  An  exceptionally  snowy  winter,  which  did 
not  get  its  stride  until  after  the  new  year  came  in,  taxed  manu- 
facturers of  arctics,  overs  and  boots  to  capacity.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  Easter  and  the  coming  of  numerous  signs  of  an  early 
spring,  other  lines  came  to  the  front.  Thus  far,  the  demand 
for  seasonable  goods  has  been  unusually  large,  and  the  variety 
of  handsome  styles  of  rubber  and  fabric  shoes  is  great  enough 
to  attract  many  away  from  leather  shoes  for  summer  wear, 
especially  in  view  of  the  continued  high  prices  of  leather  shoes. 

The  less  expensive  athletic  and  outdoor  shoes  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  affording  economy,  durability,  comfort 
and  attractiveness.  Incidentally  the  high  cost  of  leather  foot- 
wear is  increasing  the  demand  for  overs  and  footholds  in  order 
to  protect  the  leather  from  water  damage.  Rubber  boots  are 
becoming  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  necessary  part  of  every 
man's  outfit,  and  a  comparatively  new  foot  covering  kno^vn  as 
the  rubber  bootee  is  coming  into  popularity.  It  resembles  the 
arctic  overshoe,  but  has  the  quality  of  a  rubber  boot  as  far  as 
it  goes.  Thus  in  many  ways  rubber  footwear  in  its  varied  forms 
is  rivaling  leather  footwear  and  for  many  purposes  in  certain 
seasons   is  a  very  practical  "substitute." 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


IMPROVED    CLICKING    MACHINES. 

FABRIC  CUTTING  I'RACTiCE  in  the  rubber  factories  of  this  country 
is   showing  a  strong  tendency   toward  the   use   of   clicking 
machines  in  place  of  the  old-style  beam  dinker.    Two  types 
are    used — one    for    quantitative    and    qualitative    cutting    of    all 
fabrics,  and  the  other  on  work  of  a  lislitcr  nature. 


In    the    use    of    the    clicking    machni 
claimed   over   the   old-fashioned   mithod 


antages    are 
's    the   great 


operate,  and  it  is  more 
that    the   percentage   of 


Model  C.     Clicking  Machine  for  Light  W 


liability  of  injury;  it  is  less  laborious 
economical  in  the  use  of  materials, 
scrap  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

The  cutting  block  of  the  ordinary  dieing-out  macliine  is  a 
very  inconvenient  height  and  some  of  the  dies  are  heavy  and 
hard  to  move.  In  the  clicking  machine  the  working  surface  is 
at  a  restful  height  and  in  plain  view ;  the  die  is  light  in  weight 
:ind  easily  shifted  and  practically  all  danger  of  operating  has  been 
1  liminated-  With  the  fabric  directly  below  his  eyes  on  the 
cutting  board  the  workman  can  place  his  dies  on  the  clicking 
machine  to  cut  more  economically. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  claimed  for  the  clicking  ma- 
chine is  the  accuracy  of  its  work.  On  the  beam  dinker  a  heavy 
die  is  forced  through  many  thicknesses  of  fabric,  causing  the 
material  to  spread,  thus  producing  inaccurate  cutting.  (United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  .Mbany  Building,  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts.) 


A      NEW      ENCLOSED      MIXING      MACHINE. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  is  shown  a  mixing  ma- 
chine of  the  enclosed  type,  possessing  structural  features 
that  are  designed  to  produce  a  maximum  product  in  a 
minimum  of  time. 

The  frame  of 
this  machine  is  of 
substantial  con- 
struction and  suf- 
ficiently high  so 
that  the  clear- 
ance of  the  mix- 
ing tank  from  the 
floor  is  at  least 
30  inches  when 
tilted.  The  mix- 
ing tank  is  made 
of  close-grained 
gray  iron  casting 
and  jacketed  and 
the  inside  is  ma- 
chined smooth. 
The  heads  are 
also  made  of 
close  -  grained 
gray  iron  cast- 
ing, and  are  fitted 
with  special  stuf- 
fing boxes.  The 
agitator  is  of 
special  design, 
capable  of  mixing  the  rubber 
The  agitator  shafts  are  hollo 
cooling  fixtures. 

The  dust-proof  feed-hopper  is  clamped  tightly  on  the 
mixing  trough  when  the  machine  is  in  operation.  It  con- 
tains separate  compartments  for  the  various  materials,  which 
are  fed  into  the  mixing  trough  by  a  compression  feeding 
device  that  forces  the  required  amount  into  the  mixing 
trough.  To  increase  efficiency,  a  dustproof  compression 
cover  can  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  dumping 
of  the  mixing  tank  for  discharge.  Means  are  provided  for 
tilting  the  mixing  tank  either  by  hand   or  power. 

This  type  of  machine  is  only  built  in  75  gallons  capacity, 
weight  3,400  pounds.  (The  East  Iron  Machine  Co.,  Lima, 
Ohio.) 


The  Eimco  Mixer. 


ith  the  compound  thoroughly, 
and    provided    witli    healing   or 
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AUTOMATIC   MACHINE    FOR   WEIGHING    RUBBER    INGREDIENTS. 

In  "Rubber  Machinery."  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  possibilities 
of  an  automatic  machine  for  weighing  compounding  ingredients 
was  suggested.  "It  is  a 
swift,  accurate  and  secretive 
weighing  mechanism  which 
worlds  faster  than  any  ex- 
pert human  weigher.  The 
suggestion  is  that  a  gang  of 
these  machines  could  han- 
dle the  ingredients  that  go 
to  make  up  a  compound, 
one  machine  to  weigh  whit- 
ing, another  litharge,  still 
another  sulphur,  and  so  on. 
Each  machine  takes  its  ma- 
terial from  a  bin,  weighs  it 
and  delivers  it  into  a  com- 
mon pan." 

The    realization    of    this 
prophecy   is    shown    in    the 
two  illustrations  herewith- 
one   of  the   actual   machine 
and  the  other,   an   installa- 
AuTOMATic  Pigment  Weigher,     tion    plan    of    several    ma- 
chines.   Each  machine  automatically  weighs  a  different  ingredi- 
ent and  discharges  it  into  the  compound  boxes  as  they  pass  under 


MAGNETIC  CHUCKS. 

Milling,  planing,  grinding  and  turning  machines  are  now  being 
equipped  with  magnetic  chucks  that  have  fully  demonstrated 
their  superiority  over  the  old-fashioned  jaw-chucks. 

An  interesting  development  is  the  use  of  magnetic  chucks  lor 
grinding  rubber  gaskets  and  hard  rubber  electrical  products. 
This  is  accomplished  by  two  steel  plates  provided  with  "V" 
slots  that  grip  the  work  through  action  of  the  magnetic  chuck 
on  the  steel  plate.  This  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  accompanying  illustration.     This  particular  work  is 
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.Six-G.WG  Compound  Weighing  Inst.\ll.\tion. 


each    machine,       (Automatic    Weighing    Machine    Co..    Newark, 
New  Jersey.) 


PEERLESS   DUPLEX    HACK-SAW    BLADES. 

This  radical  improvement  in  hack-saw  blades  consists  in  fine 
teeth  at  the  toe  and  coarser  teeth  at  the  heel  of  the  blades.  The 
advantages  of  this  design  are  obvious  to  every  hack-saw  user. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  cut  and  on  each  succeeding  stroke,  the 
f^ne  teeth  at  the  toe  of  the  blade  cut  easily  and  true  at  the  slow 
starting  speed,  preparing  the  way  for  the  faster  cutting  of  the 
coarser  teeth  which  com.-  into  play  at  high  speed,  as  the  rest  of 
the  blade  enters  the  work. 

Peerless  duplex  blades  are  made  in  two  types;  all  hard  tung- 
sten steel  and  flexible  carbon  steel.  The  former  is  especially 
adapted  for  use  by  tool  makers  in  cutting  tough  steels,  and  by 
expert  mechanics  for  general  use. 

The  carbon  steel  flexible  type  is  hardened  on  the  tooth  edge 
cnlv.  The  remainder  of  the  blade  is  only  toughened  to  prevent 
excess  stretch  when  tensioned.  In  plumbing,  electrical  and  steam- 
fitting  work,  or  in  other  trades  where  the  material  to  be  cut  is 
of  thin,  irregular  section,  and  where  the  work  cannot  be  held 
rigidly  in  a  vise  or  reached  from  an  easy  sawing  position,  it  is 
the  first  choice  of  all  good  workmen.  (Peerless  Machine  Co., 
Racine,  Wisconsin.') 


Steel   V-Plafes  Held 

Magneiically  and  in  Turn  Gripping 
the  Non- Magnetic  Work 


Rubber  G.\skkts  or  Hard  Rubber  Articles  Held  in  Magnetic 
Chuck  of  Surface  Grinder. 

carried  out  on  rotary  surface  grinders  that  are  arranged  with 
rotary  magnetic  chucks  and  are  very  accurate  and  fast  for  this 
class  of  work.  (The  Heald  Machine  Co.,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  OR  PILING  MACHINE. 

This  portable  elevator  for  elevating  cases,  bales,  barrels,  etc., 
for   piling   purposes,   is  a   combined   hand   and   motor   operated 
machine.     l!    is    similar    in    construction    to    hand-operated    and 
motor-operated  portable  elevators,  but  is  equipped  with  a  crank 
lor  hand  operation,  and  with  a.  small 
motor,  the  cord  and  plug  of  which  may 
he  conveniently  attached  to  an  ordinary 
lamp   socket.      The   motor    is   small 
enough   to  be  thrown   directly  on  the 
line  without  the  use  of  a  starting  box 
and   is   controlled   by  a   simple   knife- 
switch  mounted  on  the  elevator.     The 
change  from  one  form  of  operation  to 
the  other  may  be  instantly  effected. 

The  advantage  of  thi» 
feature  is  apparent.  The 
elevator  may  be  operated 
by  motor  wherever  current 
i.s  available  and  by  hand  in 
those  odd  corners  of  the 
plant  where  current  is  un- 
available. When  operating 
by  motor  the  manual  labor 
of  cranking  is  eliminated 
and  a  load  as  heavy  a« 
1,800  pounds  may  be 
raised  at  approximately 
three  times  the  speed  at- 
tained by  the  average  man  operating  by  hand. 

The  machine  may  be  furnished  with  any  one  of  three  different 
types  of  bases,  revolvable,  non-revolvable,  or  open  and  lor  use 
in  connection  with  skids.    The   motor   attachment  may  be  fur- 


TnE  Combination  Revolvator. 
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nished    for   application   to   any   hand-operated    portable   elevator. 
(Revolvator  Co.,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.) 


A    DISK.    TYPE    FRICTION    CLUTCH. 

The  simplicity  of  construction  and  the  mechanical  features 
embodied  in  the  friction  clutch  here  shown  should  recommend  its 
use  to  rubber  engineers. 

The  continuous  fric- 
tion surfaces  consist  of 
three  parts  that  are 
dust  proof.  The  fric- 
tion plate  on  the  stand- 
ard clutch  is  lined  on 
both  sides  with  contin- 
uous hard  maple  seg- 
ments and  can  be  re- 
moved for  rehnii 
without  disturbing  the 
other  parts.  For  special 
conditions  the  friction 
plate  may  be  fitted 
with  asbestos  fiber,  vul- 
■canized  fiber,  or  other 
friction  surfaces.     The 

pressure  developed  by  the  double  toggles  is  such  that  the  larger 
sizes  of  clutches  are  readily  engaged  and  disengaged  by  means 
of  ordinary  hand  levers,  without  the  use  of  geared  operating 
devices.  The  positive  action  of  the  double  toggle  movement  in 
both  directions,  engages  and  disengages  the  clutch  without  the 
use  of  springs.  The  adjustment  for  wear  is  made  entirely  by 
one  adjusting  collar  only,  giving  a  uniform  pressure  on  all  parts 
of  the  friction  surfaces.  {A.  Planiondon  Manufacturing  Co.,  12-24 
North  Clinton  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


N^ 


The  Pl-\mon'don  Clutch  and  Ge.\r. 


Battery   Se['-\rator   Machine. 


1,333,927. 
1,334,185. 


1,335,150.     Mold 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
THE    UNITED    STATES. 

33,882.     .'Xpp.ir.-iliis  for  trimming  heel-pads,   rubber  soles  and  tips 

for  boots,    etc.     J.    Sumner,   Lcyland,   assignor  to   Wood-.Milne, 

Limited,  Manchester — both  in   tngland. 
Tire-making  machine.     E.  C.  McGraw,  assignor  to  The  McGraw 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  East  PalesUne,  O. 
Machine    for    making    tire    casings.      W.    C.    Stevens,    assignor 

to  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.— both  of  .'\kron,  O. 
Mold   for  tires.      M.   L.   Mu.iger,   Lincoln.  Neb. 
Air    bag    with    removable    outer    surface    layer,    for    vulcanizing 

pneumatic   tires.      F.    Fcnton,    assignor   to   The   Miller   Rubber 

Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Apparatus   and    method    for    removing    entrapped    air    from    un- 

cured       rubber   articles.      T.    Midgley,    Springfield,    assignor   to 
opee  Falls — both  in  Massachusetts. 


1,335,353. 
1.335,783. 
1,335,879. 


1,336,220. 
1,336,319. 

1,336,328. 
1,336,329. 


Mo 


nd    proce 


for 


making 


Anderson 


Ues 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 
MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  STORAGE  BATTERY  SEPARATORS. 

»  COMPOSITE  BODY  of  rubber  and  fibrous  material  for  makmg 
J\  porous  battery  separators  is  formed  on  the  machine  here 
shown  in  side  elevation  and  plan. 

A   strip   of   soft  unctired  gum   A   is   fed   on   the   steam   heated 

drum  B,  and  a 
arge  number  of 
cotton  threads 
from  spools  C 
are  passed  over 
guide  D  and 
around  pressure 
roller  E.  Sup- 
plementing the 
internal  heat  of 
the  drum,  ex- 
ternal heat  is 
applied  to  the 
rubber  strip  by 
the  curved  iron 
F  attached  to 
the  pressure-roller  lever.  .As  the  drum  revolves  the  threads  are 
practically  embedded  in  the  soft  rubber  strip  in  a  substantially 
side-by-side  position  extending  across  the  periphery  of  the  drum. 
When  a  strip  of  the  desired  thickness  is  formed,  it  is  cut  trans- 
versely and  run  off  the  drum  by  means  of  the  chute  (7  to  a 
receiving  table.  A  suitable  number  of  these  strips  are  superposed 
and  compressed  in  a  press  vulcanizer  where  the  composite  body  of 
rubber  and  fiber  is  semi-cured,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  sections 
of  the  proper  thickness.  (Harry  L.  Boyer,  assignor  to  Joseph 
S'tokes  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,330,976.) 


Air  bag  for  vulcanizers.     J.  H.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Repair  vulcanizers.     A.  A.  Dorsey,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Apparatus   and    method    for    building    pneumatic    tires.      B.    Dar- 

row,  assignor  to   The   Goodyear   Tire  &   Rubber   Co.— both   of 

Akron,    O. 
Repair  vulcanizer.     \V.  A.  Gwynn,  assignor  to  S.  E.  Gwynn — 

both  of   St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Machine    for    placing    washers    in    rubber-heel    molds.       B.    W. 

Martin,  ZanesviUe,  and  H.  Sams,  Akron— both  in  Ohio. 
Apparatus  for  wrapping  and  unwrapping  tires.     C.  Ziegler,  Bar- 

Apparatus  for  wrapping  and  unwrapping  tires.     C.  Ziegler,  Bar- 
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ling  machine.     W.  C^  Stevens,  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


of  J.   Poi 
Steven 


198,565. 

198,610. 

198,816. 

198,822. 
198,823. 


Til 

Vulcanizing  machine.     The  City  Trust   Co., 
zcl— both   of   Buffalo,   N.    Y.,   U.   S.   A. 

Apparatus   for   applying   cushi( 
and  C.   \V.  Steel 

Machine    for    pre 
Alta. 

Repair  vulcanizer.     M.  L.  Munger,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  U.   S.  A. 

Apparatus  for  separating  tires  from  cores.  The  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of 
J.  J.   Shea,  Hartford,  Conn..   U.   S.  A. 

'^'         -    •''    -     --    *^' ing    machine.       The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

■ ^    U. 


Rubber   Co 


jf   E. 


Nail— both   of  Akn 


U. 


Vulcanizing  apparatus.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
assienee  of  O.  F.  Beck,  Lawndale.  and  J.  W.  Speers  and  R.  R. 
Jones,  both  of  Akron— all   in  Ohio,   U.   S.  A. 

Segmental  tire-core.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as- 
signee of  C.  Wattleworth— both  of  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

Interlocking  tire-mold.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  as- 
signee of  C.  Wattleworth— both  of  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Drive     for     rubber   mill.       F.    Iddon,     School     Lane,     Leyland, 

Lancashire. 
Rubber  mixer.     Farrell  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  30  Main  street, 

assignee  of  D.   R.  Bowen,  5  Clover  street,  and  C.   F.  Schnuck 


of  Ansonia 


AUSTRALIA. 
To  Americans. 

shape  fabric   for  cord  tires. 


J.   D.   Thomson,   Ohi( 


N' 


198,772. 
198,821. 


10,077. 
11,667. 


GERMANY. 

Mold  for  solid  rubber  tires,  casings,  and  the  like.  Leonhard 
Herbert,  Frankfort  am  Main.  (Date  of  application,  October 
13.    1918.) 

PROCESS    PATENTS. 
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7,734.     Manufacture    of    cushion    tires.       F.    W.    Strong,    Dallas. 

Tex.,  U.  S.  A. 
84.     Vulcanizing   rubberized    fabric    or    sheet    rubber.      The    City 

Trust  Co.,  assignee  of  Joseph  Porzel — both  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

U.    S.   A. 
Manufacture    of    solid    tires,    with    means    to    permit    escape    of 

entrapped     air     during    vulcanization.       D.     E.     Goodenberger, 

Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacture   of   tires   from   cord   fabric.      J.    C.    Tuttle,   Akron, 

O.,  U.   S.  A. 
Preparation   of   tire  tread   and   side   wall   stock.     The  Goodyear 

Tire   &    Rubber  Co.,   assignee   of   B.   Darrow — both   of   Akron, 

O.,  U.   S.  A. 

THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Finishing  fabric  by  beetling  roll  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber  or 
rubberized  fabric  and  the  fabric  to  be  finished,  etc.  J.  H. 
Wrigley,  4  Darley  Road,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester,  and 
A.    B.    Henshilwood,    1430    Leeds    Road.    Thornbury,    Bradford, 

AUSTRALIA. 
To   Americans. 

Molding  rubber  balls.  W.  J.  Spruson,  for  F.  T.  Roberts  and 
R.   H.    Rosenfeld.  Cleveland,  "     "    £•     * 


Retreading    pneumatic 


H.    Goldberg,    Chicago, 
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New   Goods   and   Specialties. 


A  BRITISH  RUBBER  HAT. 

THE  SPRING  trade  in  Britain  is  reported  to  be  brisk  in  weather- 
proof and  rainy-day  hats,  some  of  which  arc  of  oiled  silk 
combined  with  velvet,  others  of  oiled  silk  entirely.  The 
woman's  hat  sliowii  here,  however,  is  of  most  interest  to  the 
rubber  trade  because  it  is 
made  of  rubber.  It  has  a 
full,  one-piece  crown  and 
a  plain  brim,  wired,  while 
the  trimming  consists  of  a 
band  and  bow  of  rubber 
of  a  contrasting  color. 
The  edge  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  trimming  and 
the  hat  is  lined  but  not 
reversible  as  are  some  of 
the  models  of  oiled  silk 
or  mackintosh  material.  These  hats  are  said  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand in  overseas  markets  as  well  as  in  Britain.  (Edward  Mac- 
bean  &  Co.,  Limited,  Glasgow,  Scotland.) 

BATHING  CAPS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Three  attractive  bathing  caps  pictured  below  represent  some 
of  the  newer  models  which  are  being  displayed  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  made  of  high-grade  rubber  in  different  colors 
trimmed  with  ornaments  of  contrasting  shade.  The  "Victory" 
at  the  left  is  polka-dotted  in  white  and  has  a  full  shirred  body 
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with  enclosed  sponge  rubber  head-band,  this  latter  feature  being 
patented,  while  an  ornament  finishes  the  top.  The  center  cap, 
"Service,"  is  patterned  after  a  service  cap.  The  seams  are 
bound  with  rubber  of  contrasting  color  and  the  front  is  dec- 
orated with  stars.  The  cap  at  the  right  is  a  large  diving  cap, 
having  a  round  crown  to  which  the  body  of  the  cap  is  neatly 
and  securely  bound.  A  buckle  ornament  in  contrasting  colors 
constitutes  the  trimming  on  one  side,  and  the  head-band  is  in 
twn   r.ilors.     (The   Faultless   Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio.) 

A    BRUSH   FOR  THE   HANDS   AND   NAILS. 

Brusli  manufacturers,  seeking  to  meet  the  popular  demand 
for  brushes  having  the 
bristles  set  in  rubber, 
arc  putting  something 
novel  on  the  market 
every  now  and  then. 
The  brush  at  the  lofl  is 
for  cleaning  the  nails 
■•O.    D.    S."    NAiL.BRrsH.  ^,,j   j^    ^^^^   of  the   best 

black  bristle  securely  vulcanized  in  a  rubber  block.  It  can  be 
sterilized  in  boiling  water  without  danger  of  the  back  coming 
ofT  or  splitting,  a  feature  which  appeals  to  those  who  insist  on 
having  personal  belongings  thoroughly  sanitary. 


POCKET  HAIR-BRUSH   AND    MIRROR. 

Women  will  appreciate  the  novelty  illustrated  here — a  sani- 
tary hair-brush  which,  with  its  mirror-lined  cover,  forms  a 
pocket  case  of  great  convenience.  The  brush  itself  is  of  high- 
grade  hUck  bristle  set  in  a  rubber  cushion  which  can  be  re- 
moved for  the  pur- 
pose of  sterilizing. 
This  is  accom- 
plished by  light 
pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger and  is  replaced 
as  easily.  The  cov- 
er contains  a  mir- 
ror. The  aluminum 
case  is  light  in  weight  and  non-corrosive.  Both  the  nail-brush 
and  the  hair-brush  are  made  by  the  same  concern.  (O.  Den- 
nin's   Sons,   Inc.,   Troy,   New   York.) 

THE   "ERIE    CORD"    TIRE. 

One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  growing  list  of 
cord  tires  is  the  "Erie  Cord."  The  design  of  this 
tire  is  both  rugged  and  attractive  with  a  remark- 
ably bulky  anti-skid  tread  of  the  highest  quality  of 
rubber  composition.  "Erie  Cords"  have  been  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  in  service  tests  and  are 
being  guaranteed  for  12,000  miles.  (The  Erie  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio.) 

LUDINGTON  ARMORED  PNEUMATIC  TIRE. 

The  Ludington  armored  pneumatic  tire  casing 
contains  a  layer  of  thin,  flexible,  resilient  brass 
plates  reinforcing  the  carcass  from  bead  to  bead, 
interposed  as  a  layer  dividing  the  fabric  plies  into 
two  groups.  The  plates  are  laid  snugly,  edge  to 
edge,  at  the  tread  but   separate  as  they  approach  Cord" 

the  bead.    Above  and  below  the  layer  of  plates  are  Tire. 

thick  plies  of  cushion  rubber  which  unite  along  the  side  walls 
and  prevent  separation  of  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  fabric 
plies,  while  the  metallic  layer  serves  to  prevent  both  punctures 
and  blow-outs.  Each  plate  is  corrugated  midway  between  tread 
and  bead  to  allow  transverse  movement  for  equalization  of  the 
air  pressure  and  to  obviate  possible 
breakage  of  the  plates  by  abrupt  con- 
tact with  hard  obstacles  on  the  road. 
(Ludington  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.) 

RUBBER-SOLED  BATHING  SHOE. 

.'\mong    the    latest    bathing    novel- 
ties  is  the  "Bruxshu"  bathing  shoe, 
embodying      the     best      shoe-making 
principles,  thus  guaranteeing  both  fit 
and     style.       A     corrugated     rubber 
sole    is    fastened    to 
the   usual    upper   of 
fabric   by   a    special 
patent    process,    and 
in  some  models  there 
is  a  leather  counter 
to  support  the  back 
and      low      rubber  ini.  ■■r.i..  ,  -  i  "  I'.AnnNi,  Smok. 

heels  to  add  to  the 

wearer's  comfort  in  walking  on  the  beach.  These  shoes,  it  is 
claimed,  will  wear  an  entire  season.  (Brooks  Shoe  Mfg.  Co., 
1735   North   Sixth  street,   Philadelphia. 
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A  NEW  THREE-IN-ONE  TIRE. 

The  ''Luck  Botherlcss"  tiie  claims  to  provide  against  rim  cuts, 
blow-outs,     punctures,     sand     blisters, 
etc.,     by     its     ingenious     construction. 
G  .^        The   inner   tube   D  is   enclosed   inside 

the    fabric    skirt    B,    which    bears    the 
rubber    tread    cushion    G    and    is,    in 
turn,  inclosed  within  protective  flanges 
of   steel,   fastened  with   eight   bolts   to 
the    felloe    E    of    the    wheel.      These 
flanges   extend    from    near  the   bottom 
of    the    felloe    to 
above    the    juncture 
of   the   solid   rubber 
tread  with   the   fab- 
ric   skirt.      An    air 
space  C  is  provided 

between  the  flanges  A  and  the  fabric  skirt 

of  the  tire,  to  prevent  mud  or  grit  from  clog- 
ging.    It  also  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  tire  ^ 

cool.     The  beads  have  an  extra  heavy  canvas, 

covering  and  are  protected  by  the  steel  flanges. 

(Luck  Tire  &  Manufacturing  Co.. 

Building,  San  .\ntonia,  Texas.) 


tmctive  twm  grip  tread,  with  a  center  rib  to  support  the  weight 

of  the  antnmobilc,  while  on  either  side  there  is  a  row  of  pave- 


BOTHEHLESS"' 


GAS  OR  SMOKE  MASK. 

A  mask  of  improved  construction,  intended 
to  protect  workmen  from  gas,  smoke,  or  dusi 
is  made  of  aluminum  and  rub- 
ber, as  illustrated.     It  has  an 
inflated   face   rim   and   is   fitted 
with  specially  constructed  spiral 
tubing  so  flexible  that  the  nat- 
ural air  supply  cannot   be   cut 
off    by    twisting    or    knotting. 
The  tubing  is  carried  by  a  belt 
and  the  head-piece  fastens  with  adjustable  elastic   straps.      (Im- 
proved Aluminum  Gasco  Protector  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

EXPANDING  AND  CONTRACTING  STOPPER. 

No  more  unpleasant  experiences  with  corks  that  du  not  lit  the 
containers  for  which  they  are  needed  or  that  break  in  extrac- 
tion. The  one  here  pictured  is  a  welcome  novelty,  indeed. 
It  is  made  of  pure  red   rubber,  molded  around   a  nickel   screw, 

traveling  be- 
tween two  brass 
washers,  firmly 
embedded  and 
keyed  in  the 
rubber.  This 
screw  is  swiv- 
el c  d  in  the 
lower  washer  to 
turn  without 
engaging  t  h  e 
thread.    As  the 

screw  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  upper  washer  is  brought  closer 
to  the  lower  one,  thus  expanding  the  rubber  in  between  so  as  to 
enlarge  its  diameter,  as  illustrated  in  the  cross-sectional  view. 
The  reverse  movement  forces  the  washers  apart,  elongates  the 
rubber,  and  provides  positive  contraction,  permitting  the  stopper 
to  be  easily  withdrawn  from  the  bottle  or  container.  (The 
Sampson  .\ppliance  Corporation,  13  East  16th  street,  New  York.) 

A   SILVER   ANNIVERSARY  CORD  TIRE. 

The  new  cord  tire  herewith  illustrated,  produced  to  celebrate 
the  silver  anniversary  of  pneumatic  tire  production,  has  a   dis- 


"Sampsoh"  Adjustable   Stopper. 


'""^ 


liii^' 


"KoKOMO  Cord"  Tire. 
ment-gripping    wedges   intended    to    stop    any   tendency    to    skid 
laterally.     The  color  combination  produced  by  the  white  tread 
and  gray  side  walls  is  one  which  harmonizes  with  the  finish  of 
anv  car.     (The  Kokomo  Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo,  Indiana.) 


NOVEL  SUB-TIRE. 

A  novel  sub-tire  that  slips  within  any  tire  casing  is  made  in 
all  standard  sizes  and  is  said  not  only  to  protect  the  casing,  but 
to  double  its  life  and  prevent  blow-outs. 

Many  automobile  users  seem  to  prefer  the  sub-tire  to  the 
uncertainties  of  retreading.  An  additional  safeguard  against 
injury  to  inner  tubes  is  said  to  be  provided  by  the  sub-tire,  and 


lie  general  wheel  resiliency  much  enhanced.  Although  the 
product  is  but  a  new  one,  the  sales  now  reach  $100,000  a  year 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  business  has  necessitated  the  recent 
removal  of  the  plant  to  larger  quarters.  (Planet  Rubber  Co., 
223  East  9ih  street,  Los  .A.ngeles,  California.) 


RUBBER  SUIT  AND   SAFETY  GOGGLES. 

The  diverse  operations  carried  on 
in  the  modern  industrial  factor\'  make 
an  insistent  demand  for  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  workman.  The  rubber 
suit  shown  here  is  acid,  fire  and 
waterproof,  provided  with  snap  but- 
tons on  front  and  at  wrists  and  ankles. 

The   rubber-rinuned   goggles   are  air 


"Protexal"  Sd 


and   gas   tight,   held   by  elastic   straps.      ( The   Safety   Equipment 
Service  Co..  2044  East  Xinth  street.  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 
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THE  SALVAGING  OF  TRUCK  TIRES  BY  THE  ARMY. 

To  EFFICIENCY  EXPERTS  ill  the  United  States  Army  service,  few 
things  had  been  more  distressing  than  the  practice 
among  soldiers  of  removing  solid  motor  truck  tires  by  direct 
application  of  heat.  For  a  long  while  oflicers  charged  with 
the  correction  of  wasteful  methods  vainly  experimented  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  better  method.  The  difliculty  lay.  of 
course,  in  the  adhesion  of  the  hard  rubber  layer  to  the  metal- 
lic wheel-bands.  The  soldiers  removed  the  tires  from  the 
wheels  easily  enough  but  much  rubber  was  ruined  by  lieat 
and  lessened  in  value  as  scrap,  and  generally  the  hard  rublnr 
b;ise  remained  with  the  rubber. 

The  heat  process  was  a  makeshift  at  best,  for  often  spoil- 
age quite  equalled  salvage.  Usually  a  dozen  tires  were  piled 
on  top  of  one  another,  being  raised  from  the  ground  by 
bricks  or  stones,  and  the  cracks  between  the  rims  were  plas- 
tered with  mud.  A  wood  fire  was  built  in  the  stack  thus 
created,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  tires  would  fall  off, 
provided  they  had  been  notched  all  the  way  through  at  one 
point  before  heating.  The  mud  was  used  to  keep  the  flames 
iH'm  coming  through  the  cracks  and  burning  the  rubber,  I)Ut  too 
ntten  it  failed  in  its  purpose. 

■■"inally  an  improvement  on  the  heat  method  was  evolved  at 
Lamp  Logan,  Texas,  and  the  process  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Army  Director 
III  Purchase  and  Storage  in  Washington  to  all  depot,  camp  and 
post  supply  officers  to  discard  all  other  methods  of  removing 
rubber  from  steel  bands  and  employ  that  devised  at  Camp  Logan. 
Tlie  instructions  were  as  follows :  provide  two  posts  or  trees 
about  10  feet  apart;  a  double  and  a  single  -^^-inch  block;  30  feet 
of  J^'-inch  rope;  two 
heavy  steel  knives  14 
by  2  inches :  two  car- 
p  e  n  t  e  r  s'  2^-inch 
w  o  o  d  c  h  i  s  e  Is  ;  a 
pricker  to  remove 
stones  from  rubber ; 
one  steel  ring  or  a 
half  dozen  6-inch 
rings  of  hay  wire, 
doubled. 

The  tire  is  placed 
against  the  post,  rest- 
ing on  the  ground  in 
an  upright  position 
and  the  rope  wrapped 
once  around  the  tire, 
then  around  the  post 
and  tied  so  that  the 
tire  may  be  shifted 
easily.  On  the  other 
post  the  rope  is 
wrapped  twice  and 
tied  permanently 
about  three  feet  from 
the  g  r  o  u  n  d.  The 
double  block  is 
hooked  on  the  post 
with  a  permanent  tie 
and  the  single  block 
played    out    to    the 


carefully  lo  start  the  rubber;  a  second  operative  helps  to  handle 
the  tackle  and  steady  the  tire,  and  a  third,  using  the  wood 
chisel,  cuts  in  at  the  edges  where  the  rubber  hangs. 

As  the  blocks  are  steadily   pulled,  the   rubber  peels  down  to 
the   cement,   leaving   the    fabric   and   cement  on   the   iron   band. 


^T.\TES 

Tires 


.\rmv   Method  of   Stripping   Solid   Truck 
He.\t  Process  Shown  in  Insert. 


When  the  tire  is  peeled  to  the  ground,  it  is  shifted  upward,  the 
rubber  again  nicked  at  each  side,  the  hay  wire  ring  loosened 
from  the  peeled  section  and  placed  in  newly  cut  nicks.  The 
blocks  are  again  attached  and  the  peeling  finished. 


Unsuccessful  Tire  Rep.mr  Pictured.     Upper  Lekt— Ckuss  Section  Five-Plv  Tire 

before  Rep.mring.     Upper  Right— after   Repairing.  Thirteen    Plies   Instead  of 

Five.     Center    Picture— Blow-Out   Occurred   at    Merging    Point   of   Five   and 

Thirteen  Plies.    Lower— Correct  Method  of  Fabric  Prep.\ration. 


With  the  knife  cut  across  the  top  of  the  tire  at  a  45-degree 
angle,  down  to  the  iron  rim  and  nick  each  side  of  the  tire  at  the 
base  of  the  cut.  Slip  one  of  the  hay  wire  rings  into  the  cut  and 
pull  tight  to  catch  in  the  nicks  at  the  sides  of  the  rubber,  hooking 
the  single  block  in  the  wire  ring. 

One    operative,    handling    the    tackle,    tightens   up    on   the   tire 


THE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  OF  A  BLOW-OUT  REPAIR. 

The  most  frequent  mistake  made  by  repair  men  in  repairing 
a  blow-out  is  failure  to  remo\  e  tlie  worn  fabric  from  the  injured 
.  portion  of  the  tire, 
the  tendency  being  to 
add  rather  than  re- 
|)lace  layers  of  fabric. 
Here  are  shown  three 
views  of  a  four-inch, 
live-ply  fabric  tire 
\vliich  was  repaired 
liy  adding  eight  plies 
if  new  fabric  to  the 
live  plies  of  worn 
fabric  in  the  tire. 
\fter  running  a  few 
lundred  miles  the  tire 
blew-  out  again.  It 
was  found  on  exami- 
lation  that  eight  plies 
of  extra  fabric  ex- 
tended to  the  point 
of  the  blow-out.  In 
running,  a  "hinge" 
had  formed  at  the 
merging  point  of  the 
dve-  and  the  thirteen- 
ply  sections  that 
worked  backward  and 
forward,  thus  weak- 
ening the  structure 
and  causing  the  blow- 
out. 

The  lower  picture 
shows  a  tire  stripped 
back  in  the  approved  method  of  repairing  a  blow-out.  All  the 
fabric,  except  just  enough  for  a  foundation,  has  been  removed  in 
steps  to  avoid  sharp  breaks  between  the  old  and  the  new  fabric. 
The  repair  man  then  begins  the  process  of  building  up,  carefully 
following  the  standard  of  practice  and  using  .mly  the  best  mate- 
rials available. 
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Theodore  N.  Vail. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 
A  GREAT  MAN   IN   THE  TELEPHONE   INDUSTRY. 

riEODORE  Newton  Vail,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  of  which  he  had 
been  president  until  last  June,  and  also  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co., 
died  April  16,  1920, 
at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  in  Bal- 
timore, of  a  compli- 
cation of  heart  and 
kidney  diseases,  aft- 
er a  surgical  opera- 
tion had  proved  in- 
effectual. He  had 
been  brought  to  the 
hospital  from  Jekyll 
Island,  off  the  Geor- 
gia coast,  where  he 
had  passed  the  win- 
ter. He  was  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year, 
having  been  born 
June  16,  1845,  in 
Carroll  County, 
Ohio. 

Air.     Vail's    name 
is  written  as  indeli- 
bly in  the  history  of 
the    telephone   as   is 
that   of   Alexander   Graham   Bell,   for   his   executive   ability   and 
faith  in  the  invention  were  as  essential  to  its  successful  practical 
establishment  as  were  Bell's  experiments. 

Vail  rose  from  the  ranks.  His  family  had  moved  to  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  when  he  was  an  infant,  and  there  he  went  to 
school  and  attended  the  Morristown  Academy,  intending  to  be 
a  doctor.  He  learned  telegraphy  and  when  he  was  twenty-one 
went  West  with  his  parents ;  there  he  worked  for  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  and  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Grenville 
M.  Dodge,  who  had  him  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  railway  mail 
service.  He  organized  the  service  so  well  that  by  1876  he  had 
been  called  to  Washington  as  assistant,  and  soon  after  as  chief 
superintendent. 

He  left  the  government  service  in  1878  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  new  Bell  Telephone  Co.  The  hard  fight  he  made 
to  put  the  company  on  its  feet  is  one  of  the  epics  of  American 
industry.  Very  soon  he  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  long-distance 
service  and  fought  hard  to  secure  the  capital  for  the  lines  from 
Boston  to  Lowell  and  to  Providence,  that  demonstrated  the 
feasibility  of  the  idea.  In  1885  he  became  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  that  was  to  develop  that  side 
of  the  business.  By  1887  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  and  attend 
to  his  health,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Lyndonville, 
Vermont. 

In  1893  he  visited  South  America  and  his  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  again  aroused.  At  Buenos  .^ires  he  bought  a  horse-car  line, 
applied  electricity,  established  a  telephone  system,  and  devoted 
ten  years  to  developing  Argentina.  In  1904  he  retired  again, 
returning  to  his  Vermont  farm.  Then  he  lost  his  wife  and  his 
only  son,  and  in  1907  was  ready  to  accept  the  call  to  return  to 
the  presidency  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
try  to  straighten  out  its  affairs.  In  three  years  he  was  enabled 
to  buy  out  the  company's  old  competitor,  the  Western  Union, 
and  in  1910  became  president  of  that  company  also.  In  1914  the 
two  were  to  have  been  amalgamated,  but  the  Government  stepped 
in  to  forbid  it.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  Govern- 
ment taking  control  of  both  systems.  Mr.  Vail  was  put  in  charge, 
at  the  head   of  both   till   they  were   returned  to  their 


owners.  This  was  only  one  of  his  many  activities  during  the 
war.  In  June,  1919,  he  finally  gave  up  the  presidency  of  the 
.American  Telephone  &  Telegraph   Co. 

The  large  use  of  rubber  in  the  telephone  business,  as  insulating 
material  for  instruments  and  their  parts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
naturally  interested  Mr.  Vail  in  rubber.  He  shared  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  and  for  some  years  has^ 
been  a  director. 

Harvard,  Princeton,  Dartmouth  and  Middlebury  conferred 
on  Mr.  Vail  their  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  made  him  a  Doctor  of  Science  and  New 
York  University  a  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science.  In  1912,  Mr. 
Vail  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
the  library  of  George  Edward  Deering,  said  to  be  the  most  nearly 
complete  collection  of  books  on  electricity  in  the  world ;  for  this 
he  is  believed  to  have  paid  $100,000.  He  also  founded  the  Lyndon 
Agricultural  School  at  Lyndon,  Vermont. 

Mr.  Vail,  besides  being  a  director  in  many  business  concerns, 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  a  director 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Arts,  American  Geographical  Society,  American 
Natural  History  Society,  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science;  of  the  New  York,  Union  League,  New  York 
Athletic,  Automobile  of  America,  Metropolitan,  Hobby,  Jekyt 
Island,  National  Arts,  Railroad,  Sleepy  Hollow,  Westchester 
Country,  Larchmont  Yacht,  Union  and  other  ciubs  ;  and  of  the 
Sphynx  and  Royal  Automobile  Clubs  of  London. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Vail  married  the  second  time  and  is  survived  by 
his  widow. 


Professor  Karl  Dieterich,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Helfen- 
berg  chemical  factory,  died  in  Dresden  at  the  end  of  March,. 
age  51  years.  He  was  interested  in  the  employment  of  rubber 
and  cognate  materials  in  pavements,  and  published  investigations 
in  rubber  and  resins. 


New   York,  New  York,   for  April   1,   1920. 


STATEMENT  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  WORLD. 

Statement  of  tlie  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  The  India  Rubber  World, 
published   monthly   at   i^T.,,,   v„,i,      -  - 

State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York,  j"-' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid, 
personally  appeared  E.  M.  Hoag,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  manager  of  The  India 
Rubber  World,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 
.  1.      That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 

'^  Publisher.  The  "nd^^'ltubber^Publishing  Co.,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street. 
New  York   City. 

Editor,  Henry  C.  Pearson,  83  Agawam  Road,  Waban,  Massachusetts. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  manager.  E.  M.  Hoag,  25  West  Forty-fifth  street.  New  York 
City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

Henry   C.   Pearson,   83   Agawam  Road.  Waban,   Massachusetts. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  I  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpor; 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
stated  by  her.  _    ,,    „  „     . 

E.  M.  Hoag,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,   1920. 

[seal]  Thomas  P.  Burke,  Notary  Public. 

My    commission    expires    March     30,     1921. 


^es^'tha: 
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INTERESTING   LETTERS   FROM   OUR  READERS. 

RUBBER  AND   METALLIC  SUBSTANCES  APPLIED  TO  CLOTH. 

To   THE    ElllTilR  : 

p\E.-\R   SIR:     I   am  writing  to  ask  if  you  know  anything  of 
'^  the  process  used  in  decorating  cloth  like  the  enclosed  sample. 

I  know  it  was  an  ancient  art  in  India.  The  question  is  how  to 
reproduce  it  with  modem  methods. 

If  you  can  refer  nie  to  any  writing  on  the  process  of  applying 
rubber  to  cloth  which  may  be  used  with  metallic  substances,  I 
shall  be  very  grateful. 

This  is  a  technical  subject  about  which  I  know  very  little  and 
I  was  unable  to  get  satisfaction  from  books. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  you  for  an  early  reply. 

Grace  G.  De.vny, 
In  charge  of  textile  laboratory. 
Univcr.^ity  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

REPLY  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  sample  of  cloth  ornamented  with  gold  flowers  which  you 
sent  me  is  of  exceeding  interest.     It  may  be  a  rubber  product. 


PKt 


\BRic  Orx.\mexted  with  "Goi.d  and  Rubher'' 


at  least  in  part.  The  milk  of  a  rubber  tree,  the  Ficus  elastica, 
was  used  in  India  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  rubber  from  it  was  also  used.  A  native  could  easily 
make  a  thick  rubber  paste  and  apply  it  to  fabric  in  crude  lines 
of  ornamentation ;  then,  while  still  adhesive,  dust  it  thickly  with 
metallic  powder.  That  used  on  the  sample  looks  like  pyrites.  If 
it  is,  exposure  of  the  decorated  surface  to  the  sun  would  result 
in  the  type  of  vulcanization  known  as  solarization,  or  sun-cure, 
the  three  concomitants,  rubber,  sulphur  (or  a  sulphide)  and 
heat,  being  present.  I  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  this  is  the 
fact,  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

I  recall  something  of  this  sort  of  native  work  in  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, F.M.S.,  where  a  coolie  decorated  his  Chinese  shoes  with 
stripes  in  blue  and  crimson.  The  body  of  the  stripe  was  freshly 
coagulated  rubber  exposed  to  heat  to  render  the  surface  sticky. 
This  was  then  dusted,  one  stripe  with  a  blue  powder,  the  other 
with  a  crimson.  The  whole  was  then  thoroughly  dried  out  in 
strong  sunlight. 

With  regard  to  work  of  this  type,  in  our  own  day  Charles 
Goodyear  did  some  very  fine  ornamental  work  on  fabric  and 
leather,  using  a  thick  rubber  cement  which  was  dusted  over 
with  "flock"  of  various  colors.  None  of  this  work  is  in  existence 
to-day,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Twenty-five    to    thirty   years    ago,    when    the    rubber    surfaced 


"gossamer"  was  popular,  the  unvulcanized  surface  was  orna- 
mented by  applying  starches,  and  in  a  few  instances,  metallic 
powders,  after  which  the  garment  was  cured. 

To  imitate  the  sample  to-day,  a  thick  paste  of  rubber  applied 
from  a  collapsible  tube  in  the  form  of  decoration,  this  to  be 
dusted  while  sticky  with  bronze  powder,  brass  filings,  or  any 
mineral  powder  desired.  If  the  rubber  paste  is  to  be  sun-cured, 
it  should  contain  sulphur.  Or  it  could  be  cured  in  dry  heat,  or, 
containing  no  sulphur,  be  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  chloride  of 
sulphur.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  beautiful  and  permanent 
decorative  effects  could  be  obtained  by  the  process  outlined. 

The  Editor. 

special  library  census. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^E.\R   SIR :     At  a   time   when   the   Government   is   counting 

'-^    up   its    inhabitants,    the    Special    Libraries   Association   is 

enumerating  the  special  library  collections  of  the  country,  be- 
cause there  does  not  exist  at  present  an  adequate  directory  of 
special  libraries. 

In  the  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  in  order  to  list  the  special 
information  sources  of  the  country,  the  Special  Libraries  Asso- 
ciation— the  national  body  of  special  librarians — submits  the  fol- 
lowing questions  and  respectfully  asks  you  to  take  the  trouble 
to  answer  them.  When  compiled,  the  directory  will  not  be 
used  as  a  mailing  list  for  advertisers,  but  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose stated,  namely,  to  have  in  a  central  place,  a  record  of 
the  special  information  sources  of  the  country. 
A  special  library  has  been  defined  as : 

A  good  working  collection  of  information  either  upon 
a  specific  subject  or  field  of  activity;  it  may  consist  of 
general  or  even  limited  material  serving  the  interests  of 
a  special  clientele ;  and  preferably  in  charge  of  a  specialist 
trained    in    the    use    and    application    of    the    particular 
material. 
If    your    library    comes    within    the    above    qualifications,    the 
Special   Libraries   Association    will   appreciate    ihc    following  in- 
formation  from  you : 

(1)  Name  of  institution  or  company. 

(2)  Name  by  which  library  is  known. 

(3)  Name  of  librarian  or  custodian. 

(4)  Can  it  be  classified  as  any  of  the  following:     Financial; 

business;  legal;  engineering  or  technical;  institutional; 
municipal ;  reference  ;  agricultural. 

(5)  If  not,  how  can  it  be  classified? 

(6)  Does  it  serve  a  special  clientele? 

(7)  Would  your   librarian  be   willing  to   assist   other   special 

libraries  to  a  reasonable  extent? 
The  above   data  should  be  sent  to  William   F.  Jacob,  Chair- 
man Library  Census  Committee,  care  of  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  New  York,  who  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  relating  thereto. 


To  THE  Editor  : 

DE.\R  SIR:  I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  paper  on  the 
"Expansion  of  Rubber  Compounds  during  Vulcanization," 
communicated  by  C.  W.  Sanderson  to  the  Rubber  Division 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  reprinted  in  your 
journal,  February  1,  1920.  Mr.  Sanderson  states  that  one  of 
the  first  questions  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  expansion 
of  rubber  was  whether  or  not  there  was  a  break  in  the  curve, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  volume  change  at  the  point  of  vitlcanha- 
lion.  The  author  does  not,  however,  explain  what  he  means  by 
the  point  of  vulcanization,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  vulcanization 
has  now  been  shown  to  take  place  perfectly  gradually  although 
it  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  rise  in  temperature.  He 
also  states  that  "we  know  that  a  physical  change  takes  place, 
and  that  the  specific  gravity  increases."     The  specific  gravity  is. 
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however,  presumably  deterniiiuil  uii  tlie  raw  and  vulcanized 
rubbers  at  room  temperatures,  whereas  Mr.  Sanderson's  measure- 
ments of  expansion  have  been  taken  at  the  temperature  of  vul- 
canization. The  difficultj-  as  regards  the  increased  specilic  grav- 
ity of  vulcanized  rubber  can  probably  be  explained  by  assum- 
ing that  vulcanized  rubber  possesses  a  greater  coefficient  of  tem- 
perature expansion  than  raw  rubber  so  that  although  a  given 
weight  of  vulcanized  rubber  may  occupy  a  larger  volume  than 
that  of  raw  rubber  at  the  vulcanizing  temperature,  it  may  occupy 
a  smaller  volume  at  room  temperature. 

I  therefore  suggest  that,  to  make  the  matter  clear,  .Mr.  San- 
derson should  amplify  Conclusion  5,  by  stating  definitely  what 
he  means  by  the  point  of  vulcanization ;  and  Conclusion  6  also 
may  require  modification  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  greater  than  that  of  raw- 
rubber  at  the  temperature  at  which  vulcanization  is  taking  place. 
Henry  P.  Stevens. 

15   Boro',  London  Bridge,   S.  E.  1. 

SANDERSON'S  REPLY. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World  : 

DEAR   SIR— Dr.   Stevens'   points   are   well   taken,   but   I    be- 
lieve  his   objections   will   be    met   if   I    make    my   meaning 
clearer. 

(1.)  The  phrase,  "point  of  vulcanization"  was  perhaps  an 
unfortiuiate  expression  to  have  used.  I  think  every- 
one will  agree  that  vulcanization  does  take  place  grad- 
ually and  my  experiments  bear  this  out  by  showing 
that  there  were  no  breaks  in  the  cures.  By  "point  of 
vulcanization"  I  simply  meant  to  describe  that  region 
of  vulcanization  to  which  rubber  is  cured  in  ordinary 
practice. 

(2.)  In  discussing  the  changes  in  specific  gravity  I  simply 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the 
external  pressure  which  is  applied  during  the  cure. 
I  did  this  by  comparing  the  results  obtained  under  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  external  pressure.  Samples  cured 
with  low  external  pressure  showed  alinost  no  increase 
in  specific  gravity,  while  those  cured  with  high  external 
pressure  showed  considerable  increase  in  specific 
gravity. 

C.  W.  Sanderson. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

"A  TABLE  OF  TENSILE  STRENGTHS  OF  RUBBER.  BY  HENRY 
W.  Jacobsen  and  Joseph  E.  Partenheimer,  1919.  Printed  for  the  Fisk 
Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls.    Massachusetts. 

THIS  publication  consists  of  a  series  of  tables  arranged  for  as- 
certaining the  tensile  strength  of  rublier  test  pieces.  The  in- 
formation sought  is  tabulated  under  the  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  test  piece  arranged  at  the  top  of  the  table,  with 
observed  pounds'  pull  registered  at  the  breaking  point  recorded 
at  the  side.  This  compilation  will  be  found  very  convenient  in 
eliminating  calculations  in  testing  laboratories  where  the  routine 
calls  for  many  tensile  tests  and  quick  information  as  to  the 
results. 

"THE  METRIC  FALLACY."  BY  FREDERICK  A.  HALSEY.  THE 
."Vmerican  Institute  of  Weiehts  and  Measures,  New  York,  1919.  (Cloth, 
octavo,  9M   by  6  inches,  229  -1-   10  pages.) 

Mr.  Halsey's  plea  against  the  general  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  appears,  after  fifteen  years,  in  a  second,  revised  edition, 
brought  up  to  date,  several  chapters  by  Samuel  S.  Dale  having 
been  added. 

■aNORGANIC      CHEMICAL      SYNONYMS      AND      OTHER      USEFUL 
Chemical  Data."     By  Elton  R.  Darling,  New  York.     D.  Van  Nostrand, 
1919.      (Cloth,  4J4   by  7  inches.   100  pages.) 
This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  subject  which  appeared  in  "The  Chemical  Engineer"  in  1918. 
It  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  students,  but  will  be  found  a  con- 
venience  by  the   experienced  chemist.     About   one-third   of   the 
book  is  taken  up  by  various  useful  tables  of  data  concerning  the 
elements,  specific  gravity,  temperature  comparison,  and  standards 


uf  weights  and  measures.  Tlie  remaining  pages  are  devoted  to 
lists  of  chemical  synonyms  in  chapters  arranged  alphabetically  by 
elements,  each  list  being  preceded  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
element,  in|luding  its  discovery  and  leading  characteristics. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  cross-index  of  chemical  names  as 
an  aid  in  finding  true  chemical  names  and  other  synonyms 
associated  with  them. 

"INDUSTRIAL    CHEMISTRY."      A    MANUAL    FOR    THE    STUDENT 

and  Manufacturer.  Edited  hv  Allen  Rogers.  Third  Edition,  1920.  D. 
Van  Nostrand,  New  York.      (Cloth,  6  by  9  inches,   1232  pages.) 

The  third  revised  edition  of  this  standard  work  on  industrial 
cheinistry  appears  after  an  interval  of  five  years  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  edition.  It  has  been  enlarged  by  over 
two  hundred  pages  and  seventy  new  cuts. 

The  chapter  on  rubber  has  been  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of 
new  matter  in  nearly  every  section,  although  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  not  attempted.  The  chapter  closes  with 
two  pages  of  bibliography  which  includes  references  to  certain 
important  legal  decisions  in  causes  relating  to  rubber-working 
processes  and  products.  The  references  to  the  literature  of 
rubber  are  extremely  few.  No  mention  is  made,  under  periodi- 
cal literature,  of  the  leading  rubber  journals  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Germany,  all  of  which  are  important  in  the 
industrial  field. 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

GuTT.\  ri;uciiA  &  Rubber,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada,  issued 
its  price  list  of  "Maltese  Cross"  rubber  footwear  on  March  1 
for  the  season  of  1920-21.  Coincident  therewith  appeared  an  at- 
tractive 64-page  illustrated  catalog  numbered  S'-24,  showing  the 
company's  latest  styles  in  boots,  lumbermen's  arctics,  excluders, 
overs,  slippers  and  footholds.  It  comprises  a  varied  and  in- 
teresting line  of  attractive  appearance  and  well-known  quality. 

"The  Thermoid  News"  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  semi- 
monthly  factory  paper  published  by  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes.  It  is  full 
of  helpful  hints,  practical  talks  on  trade  topics,  and  entertaining 
chats  about  the  staflf  and  operatives  in  the  big  Trenton  plant. 
Chester  A.  Charles  is  editor,  assisted  by  Fred  Birkholtz,  Harry 
W.  Searfoss.  E.  \\'.  Craft.  Richard  A.  Kirk  and  P.  Krier. 

The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  is- 
sued a  16-page  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled  "1650,"  outlining 
succinctly  and  entertainingly  the  development  of  insulated  wires 
and  cables  from  Guericke's  first  experiment  in  1650  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Incidentally  some  very  interesting  facts  about  the  great 
Habirshaw  industry  are  presented,  together  with  several  views 
about  the  firm's  plant  at  Yonkers,  New  York. 

The  Chicago  Chemical  Bulletin,  published  monthly  by 
the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  of  11  pages  entitled  "Chemists'  First- .-Xid 
Treatment",  by  Paul  Nicholas  Leech.  The  emergency  treatment 
of  burns,  abrasions,  and  bruises,  and  of  internal  conditions  are 
treated  briefly  but  adequately.  There  are  also  addenda  from  the 
"Handbook  of  Therapy"  on  poisons. 

The  Motor  &  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association  issues 
under  the  title,  "The  Triumph  of  Team-Work."  a  handsome 
pamphlet  containing  letters  from  many  firms,  praising  the  work 
of  the  association. 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
their  Catalog  24C  present  a  valuable  descriptive  list  of  chemical 
and  biological  apparatus,  the  former  of  which  are  of  interest  to 
rubber  chemists. 

The  Buffalo  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  Buffalo,  New  York, 
has  selected  a  landscape  of  unusual  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
Thomas  Aloran's  "Castle  in  Old  Mexico,  Built  During  the  Days 
of  Maximilian."  to  decorate  its  calendar  for  1920.    The  picture. 
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17  by  25  inches  in  size,  is  finely  reproduced  and  an  ornament  to 
any  office. 

An   INTEKESTING   WAl.l.    MAI'  ISSUED  BY   The   KuBBER  ASSOCIATION 

of  America,  Inc.,  shows  at  a  glance  the  location  of  each  industry 
that  is  represented  by  members  of  the  Association.  The  spots 
are  crowded  thickly  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Ohio ;  they  make  a  good  showing,  too,  in  Rhode  Island, 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  There  are  fourteen  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  five  in  Canada. 

"The  Hex,"  A  monthly  house-organ  consisting  of  eight 
pages,  12  by  14^2  inches,  is  being  issued  by  The  Black  &  Decker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Tow.son  Heights,  Baltimore.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  trade-mark  of  the  concern  which  represents 
a  hexagonal  seal  bearing  the  company's  name.  Each  issue  con- 
tains news  of  interest  from  the  several  departments  of  the  organi- 
zaticiii   and   is   illustrated  with   photographs  and   sketches. 


RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 


'I  'HE  tHQUirics  tluit  foUou,  liave  already  been  answered;  never- 
-*  thctrss  tlu-y  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  showing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  mho  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  commumcate  with  him. 

(796.)  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of 
rubber  manufacturers  who  make  tubes  which  can  be  inflated  and 
contracted  vertically,  each  inside  measurement  of  the  container. 

(797.)  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  address  of  the  present  manu- 
facturer of  the  Schirm  dipping  machine. 

(798.)     Request  is  made  for  standard  inner  tube  specifications. 

(799. )  .\  subscriber  asks  where  he  can  purchase  pontianak 
resin. 

(800.;  An  inquiry  has  been  received  as  to  where  a  sewing 
machine  for  stitching  on  tire  shoes  can  be  obtained. 

(801.)  A  rubber  manufacturer  desires  late  information  and 
formulas  for  making  dipped  and  molded  goods. 

(802.)  A  request  is  made  for  the  address  of  some  rubber  com- 
pany that  will  make  a  few  sample  semi-solid  rubber  tires,  the 
inquirer  having  his  own  mold. 

(803.)  Inqiiirj-  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
gutta  percha  tissue,  for  use  by  piano-player  action  manufacturers. 

(804.)  A  reader  asks  information  concerning  "Azijnzuur," 
used  for  coagulating  rubber  on  plantations. 

(805.)  A  manufacturer  requests  information  as  to  where  he 
can  obtain  a  machine  for  rolling  finger  cots. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSUtAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  IVashington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  oil  (I  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


COOPERATIVE    OFFICES. 
Cleveland:  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cincinnati:    Chamber   of    Commerc 


DISTRICT  OFFICES. 
New  York:  734  Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 

hicaRo:   504  Federal  Building.  ..  „       , 

5t.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway.  96   Ingalls  Building. 

lUiilding.  Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Comme 

Mew    Orleans:    I02O   Hibernia   Bank        Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Building.  Portland.  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 

ian   Francisco:    307    Customhouse.  mcrcc. 

Seattle:   848   Henry   Building.  Dayton.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 

(File  No.  FE-114.)  A  firm  in  .Singapore  wi.shcs  tn  get  in 
touch  with  American  firms  interested  in  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
jelutong  and  other  products. 

(34,401.)  A  company  in  Egypt  wishes  to  buy  tires  and  acces- 
sories. Quote  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  Payment  in  United  States 
currency;  confirmed  credit  in  New  York  bank. 

(34,402.)  A  merchant  in  Canada  wants  to  secure  a  distributing 
agency  for  automobiles  and  tires.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  desti- 
nation.   Payment  cash. 


(32,413.)  A  man  in  Algeria  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  tor 
ihe  sale  of  automobiles  and  tires.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Algeria.  Pay- 
ment against  documents.     Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(32,437.)  Several  firms  in  Syria  wish  to  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  rubber  goods. 

(32,458.)  General  importers  and  exporters  in  Syria  desire  to 
be  placed  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  rubber 
goods. 

(32,473.)  A  firm  of  engineers  and  contractors  in  Siberia  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  secure  agen- 
cies for  rubber  goods  for  industrial  purposes.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(32,476.)  Firms  in  Syria  wish  to  enter  into  relations  for  the 
purchase  of  rubber  goods. 

(32,502.)  A  commercial  firm  in  Turkey  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  overshoes.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Turk- 
ish  port.     Correspondence  may   be  in   English. 

(32,561.)  American  representative  of  firms  in  China  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  exporters  for  the  sale  of  rubber-plantation 
machinery. 


JUDICIAL  DECISIONS. 

FACTS   IN   THE    SCHKADER    CASE. 

TThe  case  of  A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  maker  of  tire  valves, 
•••  charged  with  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act,  has 
so  far  been  a  contest  on  legal  technicalities  and  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April  last,  remands  the  case  for  trial  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio.  The  Schrader  com- 
pany was  indicted  about  the  time  that  the  Colgate  soap  com- 
paii)-  was  put  on  trial  for  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  Law. 
It  was  averred  that  in  selling  their  tire  valves,  valve  parts  and 
I'ther  tire  accessories  to  wholesalers,  they  themselves  fixing  the 
prices  at  which  they  should  be  sold  and  declaring  that  they 
would  not  sell  to  anyone  who  did  not  accept  their  terms,  vio- 
lated the  law.  The  company  demurred  to  the  indictment  but  the 
District  Court  overruled  this  and  the  case  came  up  again  in 
■September  last,  the  Schrader  company  expecting  to  contest  it 
on  the  facts  in  the  case. 

On  June  2,  1919,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  gave  its  deci- 
sion on  the  Colgate  case  (United  States  Reports,  Volume  250, 
page  301),  Justice  McReynolds  reading  the  decision.  District 
Judge  Westenhaver  thought  the  two  cases  were  similar  and  had 
the  Schrader  case  argued  again  on  the  demurrer.  He  stated 
hi  his  decision  that  he  believed  the  Supreme  Court  had  held 
in  the  Colgate  case  that  a  manufacturer  could  choose  his  own 
customers  and  announce  in  advance  that  he  would  only  deal 
with  such  as  maintained  his  prices.  The  only  difference  he 
could  see  in  the  Schrader  case  was  that  the  prices  appeared 
in  a  written  license  agreement  which  was  signed  by  the  tire- 
makers  and  jobbers.  He  consequently  allowed  the  demurrer 
and  dismissed  the  indictment. 

From  Judge  Westenhaven's  decision  the  Government  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  which,  on  April  2,  through  Justice 
McReynolds,  overruled  the  demurrer  and  sent  the  case  back  to 
the  District  Court  to  have  the  indictment  tried.  In  the  course 
of  his  decision,  he  intimated  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  Schrader  and  the  Colgate  cases,  and  that  the  written  agree- 
ment in  the  former's  mode  of  business,  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  law.  That  matter  must  be  settled,  however,  in  the  trial 
which  is  to  come. 


Rubber  Importers  Limited,  to  deal  in  crude  rubber,  has  bevi 
incorporated  in  Singapore  by  the  Rubber  Importers  &  Dealers 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  which  has  had  its  own  offices  in  Singa- 
pore for  some  time. 
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DIAMOND   FIBER  FOR  RUBBER  WORKING  EQUIP- 
MENT. 


THE  HARD,  TOUGH,  HOMOGENOUS  MATERIAL  with  tCXture  closely 
resembling  horn,  known  as  "fiber,"  is  made  from  cotton 
cellulose,  chemically  hydrated.  This  product  has  remarkable 
properties  and  is  being  utilized  by  manufacturers  everywhere  in 
a  great  variety  of  products.  Somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  rubber, 
new  uses  for  it  are  daily  being  discovered. 

Among  rubber  manufacturers  fiber  is  being  used  for  making 
such  equipment  as  inner  tube  trays,  bulb  trays,  books,  boards, 
barrels,  compound  boxes  and  trucks.  For  all  these  purposes  it 
is  practically  indestructible  and  for  many  other  uses  it  is  su- 
perior and  less  expensive  than  steel,  brass,  iron,  tin,  wood,  vul- 
canite  or   leather.     It   is    impervious   to   oil,   grease   or   ordinary 


Standard  Rubber  Bulb  Tray. 

organic  solvents,  is  unaflfected  by  severe  vibration,  and  may  be 
worked  into  almost  every  conceivable  form  just  as  metals  are 
machined.  It  cannot,  however,  be  molded.  Its  tensile  strength 
varies  from  12,000  to  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  its 
resistance  to  compression,  about  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Its  dielectric  strength  is  approximately  200  volts  per  mil- 
limeter of  thickness.  The  color  incorporated  in  the  material 
is  permanent,  the  natural  colors  being  gray,  black  and  dark 
red,  and  the  usual  forms  are  sheets,  rods  and  tubes,  also  special 
forms  such  as  gears,  bushings,  washers,  etc. 


Sheet  Stock  Seasoning  Book 


Fiber  is  especially  adapted  to  use  in  rubber  manufacturing 
because  it  eliminates  all  risk  of  damage  to  the  uncured  rubber 
by  its  freedom  from  splinters  or  roughness  since  fiber  does  not 
dent,  split  or  crack  and  has  a  smooth,  polished  surface. 

Another  hydrolized  cellulose  fiber  product  of  much  interest  to 


rubber  manufaclurers  is  that  known  as  rubber  parchmoid.  This 
is  a  substitute  for  holland  cloth  at  a  cost  of  about  60  per  cent  less. 
It  is  strong  and  pliable  with  highly  finished  surface  to  which 
rubber  will  not  adhere.  It  is  water,  air  and  oil  proof  and  is 
especially  suited  as  a  wrapper  for  raw  rubber. 

The    accompanying    illustration    shows    a    standard    fiber    bulb 


Rubber  Compound  Bo.x. 


tray  in  which  impressions  are  made  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
uncured  bulbs.  A  fiber  angle  frame  is  fastened  around  the 
bulb  holder.  This  frame  is  made  flat  on  top  and  bottom  so 
that  the  frames  can  be  stacked  when  not  in  use.  Trays  are 
usually  made  to  hold  72  bulbs.  Powdered  soapstone  is  not 
necessary  in  using  these  trays. 

Fiber  seasoning  books  are  made  in  dimensions  as  required. 
They  are  constructed  with  1/16-inch  fiber  bottom.  The  wood 
frame  is  completely  covered  with  fiber  angles  and  reinforced 
with  iron  corner  castings.  There  is  a  special  construction  for 
holding  the  leaves  in  place,  and  new  leaves  can  be  put  in  the 
book  in  less  than  three  minutes.  One  type  of  book  is  specially 
designed  for  use  in  rubber  footwear  factories. 


Inner  Tube  Seasoning  Tray'. 

Fiber  compound  boxes  are  made  extra  strong  to  withstand 
hard  usage  in  rubber  mills.  Fiber  not  less  than  .090  to  .100-inch 
in  thickness  is  used.  The  moldings  are  covered  with  metal  and 
the  corners  protected  with  heavy  steel  castings.  Snugly  fitting 
joints  prevent  leakage  or  sifting  of  the  contents  and  there  are 
no  projections  to  catch  particles  of  the  contents  when  the  com- 
pound is  dumped  into  the  mixer.  The  boxes  being  slightly 
tapered  can  be  nested  when  not  in  use ;  24  by  18  by  12  inches  is 
the  standard  size  for  compound  boxes. 

Inner  tube  trays  have  fiber  bottoms  with  fiber  angles  securely 
riveted  to  the  bottom.  The  flat,  smooth  heads  of  the  rivets  are 
on  the  inside  of  the  tray.  Two-inch  hardwood  molding  covered 
with  metal  is  used,  with  iron  castings  on  the  corners.  These 
trays  cannot  splinter  because  there  is  no  exposed  wood  and 
therefore  the  rubber  tube  is  protected  from  puncture  or  injury. 
The  usual  dimensions  of  inner  tube  trays  are  2  inches  deep  by 
16  inches  wide  by  120  inches  long. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  after 
February  16,  1920,  persons  requesting  the  classification  and  cer- 
tification of  cotton,  according  to  the  Cotton  Futures  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1919,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  forty 
cents  per  bale.  

Index  to  "Rubber  Machinery"  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE  IN  CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,     TORONTO,     CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber  Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.   WUliam,    Winnipeg,    Regina,    Sa»katoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver.    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealand,     British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and   South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED   1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son  m^ 

3-803  ATLANTiC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW      RK 


Schrader    Universal   Valvos 

FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader    Stopple    and    Comblnatlcn    Syringe    Connection    for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pillow    Valves    for 

Pillows,  Life  Preservers  and  similar  articles 


n/->iintr\rrk     ii 


•  •Miypncii    Tinc  nncminE    riiircr 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH   LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted  Ferrules  for  Garden  Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of   Diving   Apparatus  to   United    States    Navy 


H.T.WESTCO,k. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities;  Reasonable  Prices 


/ft 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


^ 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE   BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  6  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


ESTABLISHED     1855 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,  PACKING, 
HOSE,     MATS,     MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF    EVERY    KIND 


Warerooms:  Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301    West  Randolph   St. 
CHICAGO 


BRMINCH     STORESi 


71  Pearl  Street         241  Chestnut  Street 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 


34  Fremont  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADOKE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  Sf'ADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON.  Treas. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,     MASS. 


64  YEARS 


1856 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'    Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


CRUDE 

WASHED    Si.    REFINED 

R  1 1  R  R  F  R 


Mav    1,   1920.] 
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Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNfAL  REPORT  of  the  United  States  stock  from  $70,000,000  to  $100,000,000  and  the  authorized  corn- 
Rubber  Co..  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  .\pril,  20,  1920,  '"o"  stock  from  $40,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  and  to  retire  the 
showed  a  gratifying  business  for  the  calendar  year  1919.  f"?^"  remaming  balance  of^ second  preferred  slock,  thus  simpli- 
w  ,  ,  .  *oi-  corv^,;c  •  r  i  'y'"^  '"'^  Capitalization  of  the  company  and  providing  the  oppor- 
Net  sales  amounted  to  $225,589,465,  an  increase  of  almost  tunity  for  future  financing  through  the  issuance  of  common 
$10,000,000  over  1918,  the  latter  year  including  a  large  volume  stock  when  the  same  seems  desirable, 
of  business  incident  to  the  war.  The  net  income  before  interest,  INCREASE  IN  THE  COMMON  STOCK 
but  after  providing  for  depreciation  of  plants  and  adequate  re-  p,,„         ,   ,            u       ••          r     i              i  i    .  . 

t       r-  J       ,    r-       J-            J   r>  •.■  T                       ■                    j  i'ursuant   to   such   action  of   the   stockholders,   an   offering  of 

serves  for  Federal,   Canadian  and   British   taxes  on  income  and  our  common  stock  of  100  per  cent,  or  $36,000,000,  was  made  at 

profits,  amounted  to  $21,396,099.     Deducting  $3,665,862  for  inter-  par,  pro  rata,   to  our  common   stockholders   of   record   Septem- 

est  charges  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $17,730,237.     From  this  there  ber  13,  1919,  subscriptions  being  payable  October  1,  1919,  or  in  four 

remained  to   be   deducted   $5,041,476   for   .Mvidends   on   preferred  'nstalments,  at  the  election  of  the  stockholder.     All  of  tlie  stock 

1     .Mnc/jT   r       J-   -J     J                ■        ■              ,       t       T.  -J-     •  *°  ottered  was  subscribed  for  by  the  stockholders,  a  very  large 

stock,  $19,567   for   dividends   on   minority   stock   of   subsidiaries,  percentage  of  stockholders  electing  to  pay  in  full  on  October  1 

$720,000  for   dividend  on  common  stock  paid   October  31,   1919,  and    the    company    received,    as    of    that    date,    $33,683,450,    and 

and  $1,378,576  for   reserve  for  dividend  on  common   stock  pay-  'he    balance    of    $2,316,550    was    thereafter    paid    in    instalments 

able  January  31,  1920,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  year  of  $10,570,-  f  Provided.     The  company    however,  had  the  use  of  this  money 

^,o        u            •  J                1                   ..      -rt.             1              L     V     •  'O""  °ut   three   months   of   the  year,   and   a  considerable   amount 

618  to  be  carried  to  surplus  account.     The  surplus  at  the  begin-  ,^^.,    h^.j    ,„    y     -^^^^^    ^j^^^^   time    maturing   oSons 

ning  of  the  year  amounted  to  $41,848,051,   from   which  $108,506  ^   ooiigations. 

was   deducted   for  adjustments   made   during   the   year,   making  ^^°°^  ^^"™  ^°^  employes. 

the  surplus  as  of  December  31,  1919,  $52,310,163.  ,^"''  'f  Y'^'"'  '"  increasing  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  em- 

-ru     t         -1          jt-          f   ,u                                   r        »      r-i.   ■  ployes  ot  the  company,  by  encouraging  them  to  have  direct  oer- 

The   hnancial  condition   of   the  company,  according  to   Chair-  ,^^^i   i„,„est  in  its  success,  your  directors  have   from  time  to 

man    Colt,    "was    never    better    than    it    is    to-day."      Expanding  time  provided  through  a  "Stock  Subscription  and  Profit  Sharing 

business  and  advancing  costs  will  in  time  require  more  capital.  Plan,"  a  "Value  Sharing  Plan,"  and  options  on  stock  in  certain 

Sales   so    far   this   year   "show   a   substantial   increase   over   last  ?P«cial  cases,  for  such  employes  to  acquire  such  stock  by  carry- 

year/-  and   with  the   completion  of  new   plant   facilities    notably  l-Ui'^eftJ^sTear   iirsli^h   ,^,r:^\ouT  t^^r^TZno^^^^ 

m    the   tire    division,   sales    and   profits,    he   believes,    should    be  feel   that   the   enthusiasm   and   earnestness   which   such   personal 

larger  for  1920  than  they  were  in  1919.  interest  has   engendered  has  had  much  to  do  with   the  unusual 

growth  of  our  business  and  profits. 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT.  When   the   common   stock   was   doubled   in   amount,   the   com- 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the   United  States  Rubber  Co.:  Pa"^    through   a    subsidiary   acquired    and    agreed    to    carry    for 

In  compliance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  the  chairman  "°'  I'f"'*'"^  five  years  the  additional  amounts  to   which   such 

of  the  board  of  directors  submits  to  the  stockholders  this  annual  'J^^Tl-  TJ^  '"      '.■  A   ^^^^^^    '''f    '"1"'',  '°   ''""'^   ''- 

report   for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,   1919.  ""''"^  ^^    ^^'""^  °'  ^""'""^   ^°'  ^^'"^  ""^"  =""^1^  P'^^n^- 

The   financial   statement,   as   compiled   by  the   comptroller  and  DIVIDENDS  tJPON  common  stock. 

certified  by  the  public  accountants,  is  appended  hereto  and  made  t„    r"i,-tnli,=r     1010    „^,,      ,i;,-  .-,            i       j                                      . 

a  part  hereof.     This  statement  gives  a  consolidated  general  bal-  „J"  an  8  n/rVen    Hiv  H,^nH  1^^        K  r"^        ^^°f  .^''''"'"°"    '^°''^ 

ance  sheet  as  of  December  31.  1919,  of  the  United   States  Rub-  rr^meri  ^hl  sn  Hninl    ill   th  '  '^•^''".^''"°  "j^'' "^"^  """^^  ^'"P'y 

ber   Co.   and   its   subsidiaries,    after   e.Kchuling   all    offsetting  ac-  vhi     hV   f,     ir?  ottZu                                                   year  together 

counts  between   the  companies.  Tc'tfon'^as^c^nserva^^ve.  '''  '"""""'   "°""  '"'"^'^   ''"'   ^"^' 

volume  of  business  AND  PROFITS.  On  January  8,  1920,  the  board  of  directors  voted  to  distribute 

The  net  sales  of  the  companv   for  the   year   1919  wer?  $225,-  S'T.''^n.rMn^t  ?'^.'"n/^  *!  'r^M"^'  ^%  ^   ^^°'^}  ^'l^^^"'^ 

5,S9,465,  an  increase  of  more  than  $10.000;000  over  the  sales  of  f  {^^   P"   ""^'   '°  common   stockholders   of   record   February 

the  previous  year,  which  latter  included  a  large  volume  of  busi-  '  jt  ,„;'ii   i>„  „„*o^  »i,   ,   lU             i          c  .i                imrv  •      ,e 

iiess    incident    to    the    war.      This    war    business    in    1918    was  ,„LV,^''    ^'^  "°' ,  />^'    '^^  '"5^!"^  °'  ""^  y^"  1919  itself  was 

$25,000,000  greater  than  in  1919.  dends   paid                                  dividend  as  well  as  the  cash  divi- 

I  In   net  income  before  interest,  but  after  making  provision  for  INVENTORIES. 

Icpreciation    of   plants    and   adeiiuate    resAves    for    Federal.  t           ^      •           r               r               ,             , 

Canadian  and  British  taxes  on  income  and  profits,  amounted  Inventories    ot    manufactured   goods   and    materials    have   been 

'"    •••. • , $21,396,099  taken    at    cost    where    cost    was    below    market,    and    at    market 

,   net  .nteresi  charges  amounted  to ^■^^^-^'^^  where   the   market   was   below   cost.     The   market   today  is  gen- 

'  ns  leaving  net  profits  for  the  vear $17,730,237  erally    above    COSt. 

1    .    dividends  on  United  States  Rubber  Co.  pre-  MAINTENANCE   OF  PLANTS. 

1' rred    stocks    amounted    to $5,041,476  'tl         i       ^            j                     ■            /•     ,                              ,             . 

ihe  dividends   on   minority   stock   of  subsidiary  .-1  "^   plants   and   properties  Of   the  company  have   been    main- 
companies  amounted  to 19,567  tained  as  heretofore  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  ade- 

MakinK  a  total  of                                                                        5  061  043  ''."^'^    reserves    have   been    made    for    possible    depreciation    by 

.Maumg  a  total  ot  '      5."6'.043  charges  against  current  earnings. 

1      .ving  surplus  for  the  year  applicable  to  the  common  stock.  .      $12,669,194  EXPANSION  OF  PLANTS 
From    which   there    was    deducted : 
■  ...lend  on  common  stock  paid  October  31,  1919         $720,000  In   order   to    provide    for   the   constant    and    rapidly    increasing 
V:nuarv'°3l  ^920      ""   """"°"  "°"'  "*'"''"       1  378  S76  '^'^"'='"'1   f°'"  '''  P''°''"'='  "^  automobile   truck  and  passenger  car 
: : tires,   the  company  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  1919  a  sub- 
Making  a  total  for  common  stock  dividends 2,098,576  stantial   expansion   of  its  tire  manufacturing  plants  botli  in  the 

Leaving  balance   for  the  year  carried   to   surplus  account....     $10,570,618  ¥''\^^'\    ^'f"''    ^"Z'    '"    *^*"J''^-,    T'"'    expansion    includes    itnpor- 

The     surplus     at    the     beginning     of    the     year                          ♦i".=/u,oi6  tant    devclopmeii  s    at    e.ich    of    the    company's    five    tire    plants, 

amounted  to   $41,848,051  and    It    IS    confidently    expected    that    these    improvements    will 

From  which  there  was  deducted  for  adjustments  more  than   double  the  productive  capacity  of  the  tire   olants  bv 

made   during  the    year __J08^06  the    early   part   of    next    year. 

Thus   leaving    $41,739,545  .A"    expansions    and    improvements    have    been    made    with    a 

,,  ,.        .            ,             ,^         u      ,,    ,„,„                            ";:; view  to  effecting  every  economv  in  manufacture  and  at  the  same 

Makmg  the  surplus  as  of  December  31,   1919 $52,310,163  ,ime    to   maintaining   the    highc-^t    possible   quality   of   the   product. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CHARTEH.  SINKING  FUND  FOR  RETIREMENT  OF  BONDS. 

.^t   a   special   meeting  of  our   stockholders   held  September  9,  Pursuant   to   the    requirements   of   the    indenture   securing   the 

1919.    it    was    voted    to    increase    the    authorized    first    preferred  company's   first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent  gold  bonds, 
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$690,{XX).  being  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds  issued, 
was  paid  lo  the  sinking  fund  trustees  on  January   1,  1919. 

The  call  for  tenders  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  the 
par  value  of  $793,000,  and  these  bonds  have  been  retired  and  the 
bonded  indebtedness  reduced  by  a  like  amount. 

UUITED  STATES  EUBBEE  EXPORT  CO.,  UlCTED. 

The  export  sales  of  the  company  have  increased  over  the 
previous  year. 

Adverse  exchange  conditions  prevailing  in  some  of  our  for- 
eign markets  were  successfully  met  and  a  satisfactory  profit 
maintained. 

Your  directors,  realizing  the  value  of  export  markets  as  a 
stabilizing  factor  and  the  importance  of  such  an  outlet,  are 
continuing  the  policy  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
maintaining   and  materially  extending  our   export  business. 

GENERAL   RUBBER   CO. 

Since  1904  this  subsidiary  lias  protected  our  requirements 
(now  including  our  Canadian  company  I  of  crude  rubber  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  On  January  1,  1920,  the  name  of 
their  London  branch,  William  Symington  &  Co.,  Limited,  was 
changed  to  "General  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd."  The  General  Rub- 
ber Co.  now  directly  or  through  its  subsidiaries  entirely  owns 
and  operates  our  houses  at  London,  Liverpool,  Singapore,  Co- 
lombo. Para  and  Manaos.  This  efficient  organization  has  been 
recognized  by  others  to  such  an  extent  that  outside  dealers 
and  manufacturers  are  entrusting  to  it  a  large  portion  of  their 
orders. 

RITBBER  PLANTATIONS. 

During  the  year  1919  the  production  of  our  plantations  in 
Sumatra  has  shown  a  good  increase  over  previous  years  due 
largely  to  the  growth  of  the  trees.  It  is  our  intention  to  con- 
tinue the  extension  policy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that 
eventually  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  rubber  consumed 
by  our  factories  may  be  obtained  from  our  own  plantations, 
and  in  connection  with  this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
our  consumption  of  crude  rubber  greatly  increases  from  year 
to  year.  In  this  extension  program,  the  company  is  not  con- 
fining itself  to  Sumatra,  which  is  under  the  government  of 
Holland,  but  planted  properties  and  areas  suitable  for  planting 
already  have  been  acquired  in  other  territories,  principally  on 
the   Malay   Peninsula,   which   is   under   the   British   Government. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1918,  the  management  of  the  pres- 
ent properties  and  the  new  areas  being  acquired  and  developed 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Plan- 
tations, Incorporated,  the  subsidiaries  of  which  at  December  31, 
1919,  were  the  Holland  American  Plantage  Maatschappij,  Si 
Pare  Pare  Rubber  Maatschappij  and  Nederland  Langkat  Rubber 
Maatschappij,  which  together  own  over  90,000  acres  in  Sumatra, 
the  planted  area  of  which  is  over  four  times  the  size  of  any 
other  American  owned  plantation  and  is  the  largest  unit  of 
rubber   planted   area   in   the   world. 

OUTLOOK  FOE   1920. 

The  sales  of  the  company  so  far  this  year  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  last  year.  With  the  completion  of  our  new  con- 
struction now  in  process,  notably  in  the  tire  division,  our  sales 
and  profits  for  1920  should  be  larger  than  they  were  in  1919. 

GENERAL   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  company  was  never  better 
than  it  is  to-day.  However,  its  expanding  business,  outlays  for 
new  constniction  to  meet  the  same,  and  also  the  advancing  cost 
of  practically  all  materials  entering  into  our  manufactured  prod- 
uct (with  the  one  exception  of  crude  rubber),  will  in  time  re- 
quire more  working  capital. 

FINAL. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  mention  of  the  continued  fidelity  and 
ability  shown  by  the  officers,  heads  of  departments,  our  Far 
Eastern  and  foreign  staffs,  and  other  employes  of  the  company 
and  its  subsidiaries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  Chairman. 

THE   COMPTROLLER'S   REPORT. 

UNITED   STATES   RUBBER   CO.   AND    SUBSIDIARY   COMPANIES. 

Consolidated  General  Balance  Sheet,   December  31.    1919. 

ASSETS. 

Cash     $20,037,646.20 

Accounts    receivable    40,770,427.90 

Notes  and  loans  receivable   1,377,339.05 

United  States  Liberty   Bonds  and  Victory  Notes  and  Cana- 
dian   Victory    Bonds    3,479,902.15 

Notes  receivable  of  employes  given   for  purchase  of  capital 

stock,  secured  by  such  stock  to  the  par  value  of  $9,709,900  8,576,043.41 
Manufactured    goods    and    material    87,633,699.00 

Total    current    assets    $161,875,057.71 


lecurities   owned  and   held   in   the   insurance   fund 2,331,778.75 

.ecurities  owned,   including  stock   of   United   Stales    Rubber 

Co.   held   by   subsidiary  companies    5,522,317.19 

'lants,    properties   and    investments,    including    rubber    plan- 


Prepaid   and   deferred   assets 
Total    assets    . . . 


LIABILITIES,    RESERVES   AND    CAPITAL. 


$319,534,204.01 


Accounts   payable   and   accrued   liabilities...     $22,902,570.50 
Acceptances     payable      for      importation      of 

1,430,148.20 


payable. 


0.00 


Notes  and  1 

Total    current    liabilities $24,332,718.70 

United     States     Rubber     Co. 
first    and    refunding    mort- 
gage    5     per     cent     gold 

bonds,   due    1947 $68,207,000,000 

Less  treasury  bonds,  de- 
posited as  security  for 
United  States  Rubber 
Co.  5-year  7  per  cent 
secured  gold  notes,  due 
December    I,    1923 9,000,000,000 


United  States  Rubber  Co.  S-year  7  per  cent 

secured  gold  notes,  due  December  1,  1923         6,000,000.00 
Tanadian  Consolidated  Rubber   Co.,  Limited, 

6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  due  1946 2,600,000.00 


67,807,000.00 


$1,825,138.51 
776,370.21 


2,601,508.72 
Reserve    for    depreciation    of    property    and 

plants     14,812,254.16 

Reserve    for    dividend    on    preferred    stock, 

payable   January    31,    1920 1,260,442.00 

Reserve     for     dividend     on     common     stock, 

payable   January    31,    1920 1,378,576.00 


33,074.447.17 


Capital  stock— Common    72,000,000.00 

Minority — Canadian  Consol- 
idated Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited,   stock     278,500.00 


Total    capital    stock $135,300,600.00 

Fixed     surpluses — -suDsidiary 

companies     $6,709,275.00 

Surplus    52,310,162.92 

59,019,438.14 


Total  capital  stock  and   surpluses 194,320,038.14 

Total      $319,534,204.01 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.   G.   Parsons,  Comptroller. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  business  is  in  the  following  com- 
petent hands: 

OFFICERS. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  chairman;  Lester  Leland,  vice-chairman; 
Charles  B.  Seger,  president;  James  B.  Ford,  vice-president; 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  vice-president  in  charge  of  footwear  divi- 
sion ;  Elisha  S.  Williams,  vice-president  in  charge  of  mechanical 
goods  division ;  Ernest  Hopkinson,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
development  department ;  J.  Newton  Gunn.  president  of  United 
States  Tire  Co.  in  charge  of  tire  division ;  Samuel  Norris,  sec- 
retary;  W.  G.  Parsons,  vice-president  and  comptroller;  H.  B. 
Hubbard  and  William  O.  Cutter,  assistant  comptrollers ;  W.  H. 
Blackwell,  treasurer ;  John  D.  Carberry,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer;  Sherwood  S.  Green,  assistant  treasurer; 
George  E.  Smith,  auditor. 

DIRECTORS. 

James  S.  Alexander,  Walter  S.  Ballou,  James  C.  Brady, 
Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Middleton  S.  Burrill,  Samuel  P.  Colt,  Harry 
E.  Converse,  Sir  Mortimer  B.  Davis,  James  Deshler,  James  B. 
Ford,  James  Newton  Gunn,  Francis  L.  Hine,  Ernest  Hopkin- 
son. Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  Lester  Leland,  Nathaniel  Meyers, 
Samuel  M.  Nicholson,  Raymond  B.  Price.  Homer  E.  Sawyer, 
Charles  B.  Seger,  William  H.  Truesdale,  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
Frank  A.  \'anderlip,  Elisha  S.  Williams. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Samuel  P.  Colt,  Lester  Leland,  Charles  B.  Seger,  James  B. 
Ford.  Walter   S.   Ballou,  Nicholas   F.   Brady. 


Mav    1,    1920.  J 
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THE  BUNSEN  BURNER  IN  RUBBER  REPAIR. 

By  Arthur  C.  Squins. 

EvKKv  RUBBER  MAX  knows  that  melting  rubber  spoils  it. 
whether  the  rubber  is  vulcanized  or  not,  but,  like  many 
other  rules  conserving  rubber,  there  are  exceptions.  A  well- 
known  case  in  point  is  the  sticking  of  the  iron  shafts  into  rubber 
wringer  rolls.  This  has  .been  done  successfully  for  years  by 
heating  the  shaft  red  hot  and  forcing  it  through  the  rubber  roll. 
The  hot  iron  melts  the  rubber  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  and 
forms  a  tenacious  film  that  is  tremendously  adhesive.  Indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  bindings  known. 

Along  the  same  line  is  the  melting  of  a  vulcanized  rubber  sur- 
face for  patching.     This  has  also  been  done  witli  a  hot  iron,  but 


surface  treated  with  the  tlame  of  the  burner.  The  \  ulcanized 
rubber  is  semi-devulcanized  and  its  surface  rendered  very  sticky. 
After  it  is  applied  as  a  new  tread  and  vulcanized  it  forms  a 
vcrj-  tenacious  and  durable  stock  at  a  small  cost. 


Prep 


Tire  for  Retreading  by  the  Blue-Flame  Process. 


a  better  way  is  to  use  a  controlled  blue  flame ;  for  this  the 
Bunsen  burner  or  blow-torch  is  ideal.  A  quick  searing  of  a 
rubber  surface — being  careful  not  to  scorch  the  fabric — effects  a 
semi-devulcanization  of  the  rubber  surface  and  melts  some  of 
the  rubber.  A  patch  cemented  on  this  never  lets  go.  Hof  water 
bottles,  which  are  most  difficult  of  repair,  respond  to  this  method 
better  than  to  any  other.  So,  too,  mner  tubes  are  exceedingly 
well  mended  by  the  blue-fiame  method.  The  applicability  of  it  to 
auto  tires  has  also  quite  lately  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 
Even  auto  tires  which  have  been  worn  down  nearly  to  the  fabric 
(if  the  carcass  are  being  successfully  semi-devulcanized  and  re- 
treaded  by  this  new  method. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  file,  roughen  or  clean  the  worn  parts 
of  a  tire,  as  has  been  customary.  The  blue  flame  removes  all 
foreign  tnatter,  sulphur  bloom,  and  moisture,  leaving  a  clean, 
sticky  surface.  This  is  covered  with  a  solution  consisting  of  5 
per  cent  pure  rubber  dissolved  in  95  per  cent  of  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  benzol   and  given  time  to   dry. 

.\  new  tread  is  best  constructed  by  applying  2-inch-wide  strips 
of  unvulcanized  tread  stock  to  the  sticky  tread  surface  and 
stitching  the  strip  smooth  and  fast  all  around  the  face  of  the 
tire.  The  new  tread  is  formed  of  strips  of  semi-devulcanized 
stock  cut  to  the  desired  width  and  thickness  of  the  tread,  super- 
posed and  stuck  fast  on  the  unvulcanized  strip.  Next  a 
strip  of  unvulcanized  tread  stock  cut  wide  enough  to  cover  and 
overlap  the  built  up  tread  completely  around  the  circumference 
of  the  tire  completes  the  assembly  that  is  now  ready  to  be  cured 
in  a  sectional  vulcanizer  or  retreading  mold. 

A  complete  new  tread  built  en  a  tire  4^  by  35  inches  requires 
2;/  pounds  of  new  unvulcanized  stock  and  714  pounds  of  vul- 
canized tire  strippings.  The  weight  of  the  retread  stock  used 
in  retreading  a  tire  should  be  known.  This  fact  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  vulcanizing  a  foot  length  of  standard  retreading  stock 
in  the  mold  free  from  contact  with  the  tire. 

The  semi-vulcanized  stock  mentioned  is  tlius  prepared.  Tread 
strippings  from  worn  tires  are  cut  to  the  proper   width  and  the 


ALUMINUM  IN  THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

Cteel  and  iron  mandrels,  molds  and  cores  have  been  and  still 
•^  are  very  generally  used  in  many  branches  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry. Similarly  maple  forms  or  lasts  have  been  the  rule  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  boots  and  overshoes.  Steel,  iron  and 
wood  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  adaptability,  though 
from  differing  ctuses. 

Mandrels,  molds  and  cores  are  not  only  heavy  to  handle,  but 
used  in  connection  with  the  process  of  vulcanization  are  more  or 
less  seriously  subjected  to  rusting  and  pitting,  thus  transferring 
rough  and  discolored  surfaces  to  the  rubber  cured  in  contact  with 
these  defects. 

Boot  trees  and  lasts  for  large  overshoes  where  made  of  maple 
wood  are  subject  to  deterioration  by  the  heat  of  vulcanization  and 
undergo  a  slow  carbonization  with  the  result  that  when  continu- 
ously handled,  as  they  are,  the  sharp  angles  wear  away  rapidly, 
thus  changing  the  form  and  fit  of  the  goods  made  upon  them. 

These  defects  have  been  very  completely  removed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  aluminum  alloy  to  replace  steel,  iron  and  wood,  par- 
ticularly for  the  places  indicated.  A  few  facts  with  regard  to 
aluminum  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

INNER  TUBE  MANDRELS  AND  CORES. 

In  the  first  place  sulphur  has  no  effect  on  it  at  all:  further,  it 
is  light,  having  little  more  than  one-third  the  weight  of  iron. 
This  is  important  for  the  men  who  handle  the  mandrels.  .\  two- 
inch  aluminum  tube  _ 
ten  gage  and  ten  2HK  ^  i^.  ..^'^'^'"^"^i^taiLvi 
feet  long  will  weigh 
about  nine  pounds, 
while  the  same  man- 
drel in  iron  will 
weigh  twenty  -  si.x. 
This  makes  con-^id- 
erable  difference  in 
the  speed  with 
which  the  mandrel 
can  be  handled.  The 
illustration  shows  a 
couple  of  tube  man- 
drels used  in  an  English  tire  factory  and  in  accordance  with 
their  usual  practice  they  are  curved  to  the  form  of  the  tire. 
Still  it  is  found  that  the  rubber  tube  is  quite  easily  peeled  off. 

Aluminum  cores  are  also  used  for  outer  covers,  but  in  the- 
shape  of  a  closed  circle  the  joint  in  the  metal  being  carefully- 
welded.  Tube  mandrels  are,  of  course,  made  of  smaller  tube  in. 
straight  lengths,  but  whereas  a  steel  one  will  weigh  a  hundred 
pounds  the  same  apparatus  in  alumintnn  will  only  weigh  thirty. 

LABELS  FOR  BRANDING   HOSE,    TIRES,    ETC. 

.-\luniinum  can  be  rolled  very  thin,  in  fact,  nearly  as  thin  as 
gold,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  strip  about  ten  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  thick  for  brands.  When  a  pattern  or  lettering 
has  to  be  stamped  on  a  rubber  hose  or  tire  it  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary to  intcrpo.sc  a  thin  strip  of  metal  bearing  the  lettering  or 
design  to  be  impressed  in  the  rubber.  Some  rubber  manufac- 
turers use  tin  for  this  purpose,  but  tin  is  more  than  three  times 
as  heavy,  and  although  it  costs  more  to  the  pound,  aluminum  is 
at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  cheaper,  because  of  the  greater  area 
due  to  its  lesser  gravity. 

ALUMINUM   TIRES   AND   LASTS. 

Riibl'cr  boots  and  overshoes  are  now  made  on  aluminum  lasts 
of  a  special  alloy  devised  by  a  British  company  for  this  purpose- 
This  metal  pours  freely  into  the  mold,  and  is  strong  and  easily 
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polished.     The  same  metal   can   hv  applied   to  make   the  various 
molds  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  rubber  trade,  etc. 

The  cast  metal  withstands  heavy  pressures  employed  in  nidliling 
and  as  it  polishes  perfectly  imparls  a  lustrous  iiiiish  to  the  molded 
goods. 

ALUMINUM  ON  THE  RUBBER  PLANTATION. 

In  the  gathering 
and  preparation  of 
rubber  latex  a  great 
variety  of  utensils 
is  necessary.  It  is 
here  that  aluminum 
has  found  ready 
adaptability  for  its 
lightness  and  resist- 
ance to  corrosion. 
Latex  cups  and 
spouts,  collecting 
pails  and  coagulat- 
ing pans,  are  a  few 
of  the  aluminum  accc 


Aluminum    L.'\tf,.x   Utensils. 


EMERGENCY    REPAIRS    ON    BALLOONS. 

When  an  Army  balloon  in  use  is  ripped,  the  soldier  aero- 
nauts do  not  nowadays  exhaust  the  big  rubberized  silk  bag 
of  its  gas  in  order  to  mend  the  rent.  They  have  found  that 
by  swift,  well-directed  work  sucli  daniai^e  can  be  corrected 
readily  on  a  filled 
balloon,  and  with 
a  minimum  loss  of 
gas  and  time.  As 
soon  as  the  balloon 
breaks  or  is  torn 
by  contact  with  a 
tree,  pole,  chim- 
ney or  other  ob- 
ject, a  hurry  call 
is  given  and  soon  a 
crowd  of  soldiers 
surround  and  seize 
the  big  gas  bag.  By 
tugging  at  the 
ropes  holding  the 
basket  they  maneu- 
ver the  balloon  un- 
til the  gaping  part 
is  turned  under- 
neath. The  object  of  this  is  to  save  the  hydrogen;  for  with 
the  ripped  side  up  the  lighter-than-air  gas  soon  escapes.  Even 
when  the  torn  part  is  below,  there  is  much  leakage,  and, 
what  is  also  objectionable,  there  is  an  admission  of  air,  which 
if  allowed  to  continue  far,  lessens  the  buoyancy  and  often 
necessitates  refilling. 

While  the  gas  bag  is  thus  held  captive  the  repairers  pull 
the  torn  flaps  together  and  hold  them  while  others  sew  the 
torn  section  with  a  baseball  stitch  of  stout  linen  thread.  At 
the  same  time  others  prepare  the  cement  of  pure  Para  rubber 
dissolved  in  naphtha,  while  others  cut  a  patch  of  balloon 
material  slightly  larger  than  the  torn  part.  The  cement  hav- 
ing been  brushed  on  the  patch  and  torn  surface,  the  patch 
is  applied  and  rolled  down  thoroughly  with  a  hand  roller. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  is  dry  and  the  balloon  ready  for  use 
again. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  emergency  repair  is,  that  a  patch 
can  be  put  on  one  side  (the  outer)  only,  and  the  rolling  has 
to  be  done  against  a  yielding,  cushion-like  surface;  although 


Repairing  Balloon,  Ross  Field, 
Californla.. 


very  good  results  arc  cilitaiued  by  the  resistance  afforded  by 
the  distended  bag,  which  is  ordinarily  inflated  with  about  18 
pounds'  pressure. 

When  time  can  be  taken  tor  a  job  the  balloon  is  turned 
inside  out  and  laid  flat.  Then  a  patch  is  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  stitched  part,  the  rolling  is  done  against  a  hard, 
smooth  surface,  and  the  result  is  a  bag  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  as  good  as  new.  The  cement  used  in  the  slower 
and  more  thorough  operation  is  the  same  as  used  in  the 
hasty    repair   work. 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES  FOR  PACKARD  TRUCKS. 

A  new  line  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  has  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  Detroit,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  greater  speed  and  wider  expansion  of  trans- 
portation by  motor  trucks.  The  necessary  gear  ratios  and  ma- 
chinery details  have  been  carefully  studied  out.  Demountable  rim 
equipment  is  provided  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  handle  the 
giant  >\ze  tires.  The  use  of  metal  wheels  of  the  spoke  type  ren- 
ders it  possible  to  employ  a  slot  in  the  rim  for  the  valve  stem 
and  thus  enable  the  tire  to  be  assembled  on  the  wheel  by  rolling 
it  into  position  and  then  sliding  it  over  the  wheel,  instead  of 
lifting  tire  and  rim  assembly  so  as  to  insert  the  valve  stem 
through  a  hole  iit  the  rim,  as  is  the  practice  with  small,  light  tires. 

The  trucks  are  made  in  Ij^-ton,  2-ton  and  3-ton  sizes,  full 
details  of  each  being  given  in  the  company's  circular.  The  sizes 
of  tires,  all  single  pneumatic,  are,  for  the  lV2-ton  trucks — front  36 
by  6,  rear  38  by  7 ;  for  the  2-ton  trucks — front  36  by  6.  rear  40 
liy  8;  for  the  3-ton  trucks— front  38  by  7,  rear  44  by  10.  Just 
four  sizes  of  tires  are  used. 


FIFTY   MILLION    SMALL   TIRES? 

"The  smallest  automobile  in  earth"  as  far  as  we  know  is 
shown  in  the  above  picture.  This  little  car  was  built  by  Fritz 
Reuter,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  who  operates  a  large  automobile 
niacliine  shop.  He  built  the  car  of  odds  and  ends  from  Fords 
to   I'ierce-.Xrrows. 

This  clever  little  piece  of  handiwork  is  run  by  electric  motor 
and  storage  battery  and  is  the  result  of  one  and  one-half  years 


The   Smallest  Automobile. 

of  work  during  spare  moments.  The  figure  on  the  back  of  the 
car  is  a  statuette  of  the  widely  known  "Time  to  Re-tire"  boy 
of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co. 

Ten  million  six-year-olds  equipped  with  these  Lilliputian  cars 
would  use  50,000,000  tires.  Added  to  what  the  grown-ups  re- 
quire it  means  a  rubber  shortage  by  1925. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 

Tu    .^    n     .  •  u  '''^''^"^  ^°'^ft  'i'li'^    Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New 

HE  B.  K   Goodrich  Lo.  has  issued  $30,000,000  in   four-year  jersey,   declared   its   regular   quarterly   dividend   of   one   and 

seven  per  cent  convertible  gold  notes,  due  April   1,  1925,  one-half  per  cent  and  a  stock  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  both 

that  at  98;4  and  accrued  interest  will  yield  more  than  7.40  payable  April  1    1920 

pel   oeut.     These  notes  carry  detachable  warrants  giving  holders  ^he    B.     F.    Goodrich    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio,    has    declared    its 

a  call  on  common  stock  at  $80  a  share.  ,,g„,3,  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  August 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1919.  shows  16  on  common  stock  of  record  August  5,  1920. 

surplus   after   federal   taxes   of  $3,994,657,   equivalent   after   pre-  The  Goudey  Gum  Co.,   Boston,  Massachusetts,  declared  a 

terred  dividends  to  $5.99  a  share  ($25  par)  against  $2,506,853  or  ,|uarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  payable  April   1   on  pre- 

$19.50   ($100  par)   earned     on  $8,000,000  common  stock  in  1918.  terred  stock  of  record  March  27,  1920. 

Net  sales  in  1919  were  $43,613,975.^  Income  account  compares:  The    Hood    Rubber    Co.,    Watertown,    Massachusetts,    has 

Net   profits    $4,956,685          $3,760,279         $3,578,484  declared    its    regular    quarterly    dividend    of    one    and    three- 

■^-B^fair ".;;:;.■; :;:::; ;:::.;  3,9l4;657      Ifolilt      JtlfsH  ^"="-'"^  p"  «"'-  p^y---'''^  May  i  on  preferred  stock  of 

Preferred    dividends    1,055,489                 946,750                 972,850  record    April   21,    1920. 

Deduction     '835,049              *589,659                475,685  „,        ,-    ,,      „      .       ,,    ,  ,    ,^.         ,,         ,,          ,,      .      ^ 

Surplus   2,104,118              970,444           1,580,037  i  he    Kelly-Springfield    fire    Co.,   New   York   City,   has   de- 

•Retirement  preferred  stock.  clared  the  following  dividends:   quarterly,  cash  $1   per  share 

Stockholders  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  voted   to  increase  the  ^"'^  'I""}'  'l^"""  P"  ""''  P=»>'^'''^  M=^>'  ^  °"  common  stock  of 

authorized  common   stock  of  the  company  from   $3,500,000    (of  ''"^"^  -"^P"'  ^^'  ^"arterly,  $2  per  share,  payable  May  15  on 

which   $3,000,000  is   outstanding)    to  $5,500,000.     The   $2,000,000  ''^^^  P"  ""'  preferred  stock  of  record  May  1,  1920. 

additional  stock  will  be  distributed  as  a  stock  dividend,  to  com-  "^''^    McGraw    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Cleveland    and    East 

mon  stockholders  of  record  April  10,  in  proportion  of  two  new  Palestine,   Ohio,  has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend 

shares  for  every  three  shares  now  owned.  °J  """^  ^"^  three-quarters  per  cent  on  outstanding  preferred 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.'s  sales  for  March,  1920,  totalled  $3,600,-  "'"^i  '       ,                      r^   x.u        -.x,     ,       r-        c-             r,     • 

/vv\             J-       »      I.                    I            _,.     1-  ^  I      1      r      inirv  The     Mouatiquot     Rubber     Works     Co.,     South     Bramtree, 

OOO,  according  to  the  company  s  report.    Total  sales  for  1919  were  ,,           i                 .     ,       j                      ,       ,..,,,.„,.,, 

«-5/;.<7<oii            •                   c           I     »iinnnnnn             ^u             •  Massachusetts,    declared    a    quarterly    dividend    of   $l./5    per 

$26,476,211,  an  increase  of  nearly  $11,000,0(X)  over  the  previous  ,                   t,i      v      •,    i                r        i          ,       r             ,   ^,       , 

A.  »u                .      .    .1         I      .  .  1  r      imr>     -u  u    s-cnnnr,  share,  payable   April    1   on   preferred   stock   of  record    March 

year.    At  the  present  rate  the  sales  total  for  1920  will  be  $50,000,-  ^3    1920 

000.      Capitalization   of   the   company   was    recently   increased   to  ^-.       ,'r    .      ,  t-        <,    t,    •.        ^               ■         »r         ,r     ,     ^• 

$60,000,000  to  care  for  an  oversold  condition.  ,  ^^^  Mutual  Tire   &  Rubber  Corporation,   New  York  City, 

declared  an  initial  dividend   of  one   per  cent,   payable   .\pril 

DIVIDENDS  ^^  °'^  stock  of  record  March  27,  1920. 

The  American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mis-  The     Standard    Tire     Co.,    Willoughby,    Ohio,    recently    de- 

souri,  and  New  York  City,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1.50  clared  initial  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and   three-quarters 

per  share,  payable  May  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  April  Per  cent  on  preferred  stock  and  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 

IS,  1920.  °"  common  stock  payable  .April  1  on  stock  of  record  March 

The  Ames   Holden  McCready   System,   Montreal,   Quebec.  -5,  1920. 

declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  The    Sterhng   Tire    Corporation,    Rutherford,    New   Jersey, 

cent,   payable   April   2   on   preferred    stock   of   record   March  lias   declared  the  following  dividends:    one  per  cent  annual 

19,  1920.  ""  common  stock,  eight  per  cent  on  eight  per  cent  preferred 

The    Canadian-Connecticut    Cotton     Mills.     Limited.     New  *tock,  series  B,  and  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  quarterly 

York    City    and    Sherbrooke,    Quebec,    Canada,    recently    de-  °"   ^'c^en  per  cent  preferred   stock,  all  payable   April   15   on 

clared  a  two  per  cent  quarterly  dividend,  payable  April  1  on  stock  of  record  April   1.    1920. 

preferred  stock  of  record  March  20,  1920.  The   Tyer    Rubber   Co..    Andover,    Massachusetts,   has    de- 

The    Canadian    General    Electric    Co.,    Limited,    Toronto,  clared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  pay- 
Ontario,    declared    the    following    dividends:     two    per    cent  able  May  IS,  1920,  on  preferred  stock. 

quarterly  on   common   stock,  two  per  cent  extra,  and  three  The  United   States   Rubber  Co.,   New   York   City,  has   de- 

and   one-half   per   cent    semi-annual    on    preferred    stock,   all  clared    quarterly    dividends   of    two    per    cent   on    both    com- 

payable  April  1  on  stock  of  record  March  13.  1920.  "ion  and  preferred  stock,  payable  April  30  on  stock  of  record 

The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  -^P"!  IS,  1920. 

the  following  dividends:    one  per  cent  quarterly  and  one-half  The    Winnsboro    Mills,    Winnsboro,    South    Carolina,    de- 

of  one  per  cent  extra,  both  on  common  stock,  and  one  and  clared   a  quarterly   dividend  of   two  per  cent,   payable  April 

three-quarters    per    cent    quarterly    on    preferred    stock,    all  1  o"  stock  of  record  March  26,  1920. 

payable  April  20  on  stock  of  record  April  S,  1920.  The    Westinghouse    Electric    &    Manufacturing    Co.,    East 

The    Dayton    Rubber    Manufacturing    Co.,    Dayton,    Ohio,  Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania,    declared    quarterly    dividends    of 

declared    a    quarterly    dividend    of   $1.75    per    share,    payable  t«o   per   cent   on   its   common   and   preferred   stock,   payable 

April  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  March  20,  1920.  ^P^il  30  and  April  IS.  respectively,  on  stock  of  record  April 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (incorporated),  Wilming-  2,  1920. 
ton,     Delaware,     declared     a     quarterly     dividend     of     r)ne     and 

one-half  per  cent,  payable  April  26  on   stock  of  record   April  LIBERTY  BONDS  A  BETTER   INVESTMENT  THAN   EVER. 

10,  1920.  Thrifty    rubber    workers    are    finding    the    present    favorable 

The  First  National  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  declared  market   prices    of    Liberty    Bonds   a    very   profitable   investment 

a  quarterly  dividend  of  four  per  cent  and  an  extra  dividend  for  their  savings,  and  some  of  the  large  rubber  companies  are 

of  one   per   cent,   both   payable   .April    1    on   stock   of   record  encouraging  and   assisting  their   operatives   in   the   purchase   of 

March  24.  these  securities.     Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  $50  and  $100 
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bonds  the  Treasury  Department  has  issued  instructions  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  which  will  expedite  the  exchange  of 
bonds  of  larger  denominations  for  the  small  units.  Ways  and 
means  are  also  provided  whereby  the  smaller  bonds  may  be 
obtained  in  the  first  instance. 

NEW  INCORPORATIONS. 

Artcraft  Tire  Co.,  The.  Septcmbi-r  16,  1919  (Towa),  $1,000,000.  A. 
Smith,  president:  L.  C.  Mcrritt,  vict-picsident ;  I!.  V.  Kraft,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.  To  manufacture,  sell 
and  deal  in  rubber  goods. 

Baldwin  Tire  Co.,  March  31,  1920  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  H.  M. 
Smith;  K.  M.  Baldwin,  both  of  654  Clinton  avenue;  T.  M.  Baldwin,  27 
Frelinghuysen  avenue— both  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  27 
FrelinRhuysen  avenue,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  J.  M. 
Baldwin.  To  manufacture,  import,  export,  and  buy  automobile  tires,  sup- 
plies, etc. 

Block  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  February  21,  1920  (Indiana),  $1,500,000.  G.  R. 
Wilson,  president  and  treasurer;  L.  C.  Zebring,  vice-president;  E.  N.  Ely, 
secretary.  Principal  office,  Lafayette,  Indiana.  To  manufacture  automobile 
tires   and   rubber   goo,ls. 

Burlock  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  The,  January  19,  1920  (Wisconsin) 
$250  000.  C.  Burlock,  president;  F.  E.  Foster,  secretary,  both  of  297 
Third  street,  M.Uva.ikee:  1.  Sell,  vice-president,  1012  Washington  street; 
E  I  Fitzgerald  1'  lln.l  street,  both  of  Wausau — both  in  Wisconsin. 
Principal  oflk,.  W  i  .  W  ..nsin.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  export, 
import  and   kc n.  :    '  d     "1    nade   in    leather,    rubber   and   gutta    percha. 

C  L  Tire  ~^h..i  I'  .\r.I  20.  1920  (New  York),  $35,000.  J.  B.  and 
D.  L.  Cothran,  both  :A  1J5  Hamilton  avenue.  New  Rochelle;  C.  G.  Loew, 
Poughkeepsie,  both  m  New  York.  Principal  office,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York.     To  manufacture  auto  tires. 

Doyle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  October  21,  1919  (Ohio),  $300,000. 
D.  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  president  -and  treasurer;  M.  J.  Soply,  vice-president 
and  sales  manager;  F.  H.  Kelsey,  vice-president;  A.  W.  Doyle,  secretary. 
Principal  office,  Doyle  Block,  Akron,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  cord  and 
fabric  tires. 

Enterprise  Vulcanizing  Co.,  Inc.,  April  16.  1920  (New  York)  $10,000. 
A.  and  M.  Herman,  both  of  205  Frost  street;  C.  H.  Paulsen,  402 
Dean  street— both  in  Erooklvn,  New  Y'ork.     To  do  tire  repair  business,  eto. 

Everybody's  Garter  Co..  Inc.,  April  20,  1920  (New  York).  $10,000. 
A.  LandaTl36  Broadway.  New  York  City :  C  Weintraub  995  Eastern 
Parkway  Brooklyn;  M.  Landau,  Floral  Park,  Long  Island— all  in  New 
York.  Principal'  office.  Floral  Park,  New  York.  To  manufacture  sus- 
penders, garters,  etc. 

Ford  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  April  5  1920  (Delaware)  $3,000,000  F.  R. 
Hansen ;  J.  V.  Pimm;  E.  M.  MacFarland— all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  To 
manufacture   tires. 

Gillette  Rubber  Products  Co.,  The.  March  18,  1920  (West  Virginia), 
$600,000.  D.  L.  McConaughy;  A.  M.  Replogle;  S.  Patterson,  all  of  928 
Frick  Building;  C.  O.  Lind.  289  Union  Arcade— botli  m  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania- T  S  WM^on,  19th  and  Prospect  streets,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Prin- 
cipal offi'ce.'Oeveland,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  automobile  tires  and  other 
rubber  products. 

Gutta  Percha  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  April  13,  1920  (New  York),  $20,000 
K  F  Wallin  1512  Pacific  street;  B.  McMillan,  15  Aberdeen  street,  both 
of  Brooklyn;'!.  J.  Brawley,  1029  Ogden  avenue.  New  York  City-both  in 
New  York.     To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc. 

Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  February  28,  1920  (Delaware),  authorized 
capital  $1,350,000  preferred;  300,000  shares  common,  no  par  value.  Prin- 
cipal office,  10  East  43rd  street.  New  York  City.  Delaware  agent.  The 
Capital  Trust  Co.  of  Delaware.  J.  N.  Shreve,  president  and  treasurer; 
-  P-    -■■        ■  -resident;    T.    S.    Keith,    secretary.      To  manufacture 

nd  cables  and  to  hold  stock  of  corporations  engaged 
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Hennessy-Fennell  Tire  Co.,  November  15,  1919  (Iowa),  $10  000.  F.  D. 
Hennessy,  president  and  treasurer;  E.  A.  Brown,  vice-president;  T.  P. 
Fennell,  secretary.  Principal  office,  southwest  corner  Eighth  and  Nebraska 
streets,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.     To  rebuild  and  repair  tires. 

Imperial  Rubber  Co.,  The,  March  27,  1930  (Ohio),  $25,000.  F.  T. 
Flinn,    president,    Ashland;    S.    S.     Hnl.l,.,    y,,  f-iirr-sident.    Oberlin^;    H.    A. 

.Strauss— the  ?atte?"threrof"orrv, II  r     <i  I'riucipal  office,  OrrviUe, 


Ohi( 


To 
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Industrial  Rubber  Corp..  .\pril  ',  1  '  "  •  '■.  )"vk).  $100,000.  L.  Price, 
894  Riverside  Drive:  N.  Bolder,  .ins  VVc-st  HMh  street;  E.  L.  Alexander, 
385  Central  Park  West- all  of  New  York  City.  Principal  office.  Long 
Island  Citv,  New  York.     To  manufacture  rubber  products. 

JacksonTirc  &  Rubber  Co..  April  5.  1920  (Delaware).  $7,925,000.     T.  L. 
--     •     '■  ^     '-    Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

■   tnber   11,    1919    (Kentucky),   $50,000.      W.   J. 
all  of  Madisonville,  Kentucky.     Principal 

April    13.    1920    (New    York).    $25.( 

Walter     B.     a .       ^ 

M:cNamara,    -; 

facture  rubber  tires,   etc.  _  . 

Lewen  Patents.  Inc.,  April  12,  1920  (New  York),  $500.  M.  H.  Behr, 
123  Ea.«t  57th  street:  H.  L.  Lewen.  52S  \\\<.t  .'."il,  «tr.et.  both  of  New 
York    Citv:    W.    1.    Boiler,    318    Lincoln    ,,  '■  H-    Centre,    Long 

Island-  both  in  New  York.     To  deal  in  i    ■ 

MacArthur    &    White.    Inc..    March    2i.  !   i,    $5,000.      W. 

MacArthur;  A.  R.  White,  both  of  Akron.   ■  ■.  2653  Decatur 

avenue.  For.lham.  New  York  Citv.     To  iii   "  -  J     .      i;oods. 

National  Steam  &  Stencil  Works,  In...  \vn\  7.  1120  (New  York), 
$5  000  R.  Count:  C.  Essinger,  both  of  472  Bainbridge  street,  Brooklyn; 
J.     Entrel      1702    Woodbine    street.    Ridgewood— both    in    New    York.      To 


Ufa 

New    ^'o 

S.   and   A. 

in  New  Yr 


hecks. 
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RubberCrepc  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc..  .\pril  2,  1920  (New  York), 
$100,000.  W.  W.  Lesselbaum,  F.  Druss,  E.  Eiscnstein— all  of  128  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  Principal  office.  Queens,  New  York  City.  To  manu- 
facture rubber  goods. 

Scott  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  April  2,  1920  (New  York),  $125,000.  G.  L. 
Kerr,  790  Riverside  Drive;  W.  H.  Palen,  18  East  28th  street,  both  in  New 
York  City;  H.  B.  E.  Scott.  26  Cottage  street,  Poughkeepsie— both  in  New 
York.     Principal  office,   Poughkeepsie,   New  York.     To   manufacture   rubber 

Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co..  April  5,  1920  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau.  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Head 
office,   Detroit,   Michigan. 

Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  .April  14,  1920  (New  York),  $50,000.  E.  B. 
McCaffrey;  R.  L.  Gray;  I.  M.  Jacobson— all  of  1777  Broadway.  New  York 
City. 

Synthetic  Leather  &  Waterproofing  Co.,  March  29,  1920  (Delaware), 
$1,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.      To  manufacture  leather,  imitation  leather,   belting,   etc. 

Tirometer  Valve  Corporation  of  America,  September  30.  1919  (West 
Virginia),  $250,000.  J.  Collins,  president;  G.  P.  Daniels,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; I.  Pulverman,  second  vice-president  and  general  manager;  S.  A. 
Moore,  secretary  and  treasurer;  T.  J.  Walsh,  sales  manager.  Principal 
office,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  To  manufacture  the  Pulverman 
Tirometer  valve. 


FIRESTONE'S    EASTERN    SALES    MANAGER. 

JOSEPH  E.  Mayl.  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  is  a  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
in  which  city  he  was  born  December  15,  1888.  His  education 
^^_____^_____^^^^^_^     was   obtained   in   St.    Mary's   Col- 

alege,  Dayton,  and  later  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Phila- 
delphia. 
Mr.  Mayl  began  his  business 
career  with  the  Chalmers  Motor 
Co.  in  June,  1909,  and  from  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  until  May,  1911,  was 
with  the  Gordon  Motor  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  On  the  latter 
date  he  came  to  the  Firestone 
company  as  a  salesman  in  the  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  branch  and  his 
advancement  since  that  time  has 
been  rapid.  In  December,  1915, 
he  was  promoted  to  manager  of 
the  Memphis,  Tennessee,  branch 
and  in  May,  1917,  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Cleve- 
:,  1918,  found  him  New  England 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 


Joseph  E.  Mayl. 


land,   Ohio,   branch.    Decembe 

district  manager  with  headquarters 

since  January  of  the  present  year  he  has  been  eastern  manager 

with  headquarters  in  .-Mtron.  Ohio. 

Obviously  Mr.  Mavl's  record  of  achievement  is  still  far  from 
complete. 


EUROPEAN    FOOD    DRAFTS. 

Rublier  companies  are  requested  to  inforin  their  foreign-born 
employes  concerning  the  plan  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, 115  Broadway,  New  York  City,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
is  chairman,  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  food  in  the  European 
countries  threatened  with  famine,  by  means  of  "food  drafts." 
Those  employes  who  are  an.xious  to  help  their  relatives  in  the 
home  countries  have  been  sending  money,  which  is  of  little  use, 
owing  to  the  prohibitive  price  of  food. 

Food  warehouses  are  now  open  at  Hamburg  for  Germany, 
Warsaw  for  Poland,  Vienna  for  Austria,  Budapest  for  Hungary 
and  Prague  for  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  branches  in  the  principal 
towns.  These  depots  will  honor  food  drafts  issued  by  American 
banks,  and  give  out  the  food  called  for  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  draft  is  sent. 

The  plan  is  endorsed  liy  the  .\merican  Bankers'  Association, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Governments 
of  the  five  countries  involved.  The  food  will  be  given  out  only 
at  the  warehouses  and  the  buyer  of  the  draft  will  be  notified 
when  the  food  has  been  delivered. 
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NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  INC. 

Chari.es  Schvveinert,  the  recently  elected  president  of  A. 
Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  presents  a 
notable  instance  of  that  constant  advancement  through  long  and 
faithful  service  which  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  bul- 
warks of  success  in  Amer- 
ican industry.  Thirty-four 
years  ago  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  company  in 
the  capacity  of  office  boy, 
and  has  ever  since  been 
associated  with  the  growth 
and  development  of  the 
concern  from  a  small 
three-story  factory  in  New 
York  to  the  present  seven- 
story  fireproof  building 
occupying  an  entire  block 
in  Brooklyn.  He  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of 
every  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness, gained  from  experi- 
ence, and  enjoys  among 
the  firm's  workmen  a  wide 
popularity  no  less  genuine 
ihan  the  esteem  in  which 

Ch..XR,.ES    ScHWE.XKRT.  ,^^   i^  j^^jj   ^^^^g   ^^^   ^^^ 

who  have  made  and  now  direct  the  tire  industry.     Both  rejoice 
for  and  with  him  in  this  culminating  stage  of  his  advancement. 

Mr.  Schweinert  is  an  ardent  sportsman  and  numbers  among 
his  clubs  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the  Columbia  Yacht  Club, 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  Machinery  Club  and  the  .^kron 
City  Club. 


STATEMENT   AND   BALANCE  SHEET   OF  THE 
INTERCONTINENTAL  RUBBER  COMPANY. 

•TWE  DIRECTORS  of  the  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  IS  Ex- 
1  change  Place,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  have  submitted  to 
their  stockholders  the  following  balance  sheet  and  statement 
of  surplus  account  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1919. 
The  statements  have  been  prepared  and  certified  to  by  Messrs. 
Loomis,  Suffcrn  &  Fernald,  chartered  public  accountants.  New 
York  City. 

CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO. 
Operations  at  the  company's  Torreon  factory  were  suspended 
on  June  30,  1919,  due  to  decreased  shrub  deliveries  and  low 
crude  rubber  prices.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  extensive  repairs  and  alterations,  the  latter  designed 
to  decrease  the  cost  of  production  and  increase  recovery  of  rub- 
ber. Prices  having  somewhat  recovered  and  a  satisfactory  de- 
mand for  guayule  rubber  having  developed,  operations  were  re- 
sumed on  December  IS.  General  conditions  throughout  Mex- 
ico have,  on  the  whole,  improved  and  it  is  believed  that  a  re- 
currence of  paralyzing  disorder  is  improbable.  '  Claims  for  physi- 
cal losses  and  damage  to  property  during  the  revolutionary 
period  have  been  lodged  with  a  Claims  Commission  constituted 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the  case  will  be  followed  with 
due   diligence. 

AMERICAN  CONGO   COMPANY  IN  AFRICA. 

.\  number  of  years  ago  it  became  apparent  to  the  directors  of 
your  company  that  wild  rubber  could  not  be  profitably  produced 
from  the  .African  Concessions  of  the  American  Congo  Company 
in  competition  with  Malaysian  plantations,  which  will  this 
year  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply.  Various  un- 
successful  attempts   were  made  to  utilize   the  Congo   Company's 


position  to  financial  advantage,  and  in  1916  the  option  to  pur- 
chase S00,000  hectares  of  land  for  Frs.  10,000,000  was  allowed 
to  expire,  nothing  having  developed  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  additional  capital.  Therefore,  during  1919  the  directors  took 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  sell  the  company's  stock  in  the 
-Vmerican  Congo  Company  for  $25,000  in  cash  plus  a  contingent 
interest  in  a  claim  against  the  German  Government  for  rubber 
roMliscated  in  Belgium.  Although  difficult  to  establish  and  col- 
lect, the  claim  may  ultimately  have  a  value  to  your  company  of 
$S6,250.  The  established  loss  of  $170,112.50  was  charged  on  the 
company's  books  against  the  general  reserve  previously  set  up 
against  contingencies  of  this  character. 

SUMATRA  PLANTATION. 

The  development  of  the  Sumatra  plantation  continues  to  show 
satisfactory  progress,  but  with  increased  costs  due  to  the  fact 
that  rice,  the  principal  food  of  the  estate  laborers,  now  costs  eight 
times  the  pre-war  price. 

ARIZONA  GUAYTTLE  PLANTATION. 

Experimental  work  on  the  .\rizona  guayule  plantation  has 
continued  with  what  the  directors  believe  to  be  very  encouraging 
lesults. 

CHILEAN    NITRATE    SYNDICATE. 

Your  company  has  participated  in  a  syndicate  formed  to  pur- 
chase and  exploit  a  large  tract  of  proven  nitrate  land  in  the 
Republic  of  Chile.  The  enterprise  is  promising,  but  its  final  de- 
velopment may  be  held  in  abeyance  until  there  is  an  improvement 
in  the  general  situation  with  regard  to  new  construction  and 
the  procurement  of  equipment. 

INVESTMENT   SECURITIES. 

The  item  of  Investment  Securities  is  made  up  of  Liberty 
Loans,  bonds  and  short-time  notes.  As  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Surplus  Account,  the  sum  of  $58,202.27  was  deducted 
from  income  to  adjust  this  account  to  the  market  quotations 
of  December  31,  1918. 

By  Order  of  the  Bo.^rd  of  Directors. 

WiLLARi)  p.  S.MiTH,  Secretary. 
April  5,  1920. 

condensed   BALANCE    SHEET— DECEMBER   31.    1919. 

.XSSETS. 

Investments    in 

Merged    and    suljsidi.iry    cunipanies: 

By    cash    $3,762,159.09 

By    stocl<    issues 28,198,575.30 

$31,960.73-4.39 

Patents  (exclusive  of  subsidiary  companies) 15,141.77 

Accounts    and   notes   receivable,    etc.: 

Advances    to     subsidiary     companies $305,653.71 

Sundry   accounts    78,800.90 

384.454.61 

.Advances    on    rubber    6,061.43 

Investment   securities    1,379,346.27 

Cash    316,258.74 

$34,061,997.21 

Capital     stock:     common $29,031,000.00 

.Accounts  payable,  ta.xes  accrued,  etc 20,596.43 

Reserve    accounts    564.321.21 

Surplus    (as    below) 4,446,079.57 

$34,061,997.21 

Surplus   Account 

Surplus  December   31,    1918 $4,417,297.77 

Total    profits   and    income    from    invest- 
ments,   etc $215,237.25 

Less: 
Administration,      general     expenses 

and  taxes   55.923.08 

159,314.17 
Depreciation     in     market     value     of 
securities    at    December    31,    1919  58.202.27  101,111.90 

$4,SJ8,409.67 
Charges   .igainst    surplus: 

Cost    of    caring    for    Mexican    properties    (or    shut-down 
expenses)    1918-1919    72,330.10 

Surplus    December    31,    1919 $4,446,079.57 
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UNITED    STATES    TIRE    PROMOTES    SALES 
EXECUTIVES. 

SUBST.vNTiAL  PROMOTION  has  Come  to  si.x  of  the  oldest  executives 
in  the  sales  department  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co. 
through  the  creation  of  si.x  important  new  positions.  The  entire 
country  has  been  divided  into  si.x  large  divisions,  each  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  sales  manager,  working  directly  under 
George  S.  Shugart,  general  sales  manager. 

In  making  these  appointments  the  company  has  followed  its 
custom  of  filling  good  positions  with  men  developed  in  its  own 
ranks,  thus  offering  an  incentive  to  those  who  remain  in  the 
organization  to  qualify  for  better  places.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  six  appointees  is  eighteen 
years  with  the  company,  or  with  companies  now  merged  with  it. 

E.  H.  Kidder,  who  advances  from  the  position  of  Boston  dis- 
trict manager  to  New  England  sales  manager,  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  in  tire  circles  in  New  England  for  fifteen  years. 


In  1914  he  assumed  the  duties  of  district  manager  at  Atlanta, 
remaining  there  until  1918,  when  he  acted  for  a  time  as  district 
manager  at  Boston  and  later  in  an  executive  capacity  in  the 
general  offices  at  New  York  City.  In  June,  1919,  he  was  made 
district  manager  at  Kansas  City. 

P.  C.  Anderson,  western  sales  manager,  began  as  an  office 
boy  23  years  ago  at  a  wage  of  $2.50  a  week,  with  Morgan  St. 
Wright,  then  located  in  Chicago.  He  worked  up  through  various 
clerical  positions,  and  in  1910  became  assistant  branch  manager. 
On  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  he  was  made 
office  manager  at  Chicago  for  the  larger  company,  and  a  year 
later,  central  district  office  manager.  In  1914  he  took  charge  of 
the  Minneapolis  branch.  Five  years  ago  he  became  branch  man- 
ager at  Chicago,  and  on  January  1.  1917,  stepped  up  another 
grade  to  the  position  of  Chicago  district  manager. 

Harry  H.  Hubbard,  southwestern  sales  manager,  entered  the 
company's  employ  in  1903  as  a  bill  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  G.  & 
J.  Tire  Co.  at  Indianapolis.   He  served  in  the  adjustment  depart- 
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After  six  years  as  a  salesman,  he  took  charge  of  the  United 
St?  ..s  Tire  Company's  Boston  branch  in  1911,  and  in  1916  he 
V  a>  made  district  manager.  His  activities  have  centered  in 
Boston  since  that  time,  except  for  a  year  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  the  war.  The  position 
to  which  he  has  just  been  promoted  gives  him  supervision  of 
sales  throughout  New  England,  with  headquarters  in  Boston. 

E.  S.  Roe,  who  becomes  Eastern  sales  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  is  one  of  the  oldest  tire  men  in  the 
United  States  in  years  of  service,  and  is  unquestionably  the  dean 
of  the  tire  fraternity  in  New  York.  Next  year  he  will  complete 
a  quarter  century  in  the  tire  business.  His  connection  with  the 
industry  began  April  1,  1896,  when  he  entered  the  bicycle  tire 
repair  shop  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  in  New  York 
City,  as  a  repairman,  and  worked  up  through  various  office 
positions  to  be  counter  salesman.  When  an  uptown  branch  of 
his  company  was  opened  he  was  made  manager,  which  meant 
little,  for  he  was  the  only  man  there  and  did  everything  from 
sweeping  out  to  selling. 

In  1903  the  two  New  York  branches  of  the  Hartford  were 
consolidated  and  Mr.  Roe  became  New  York  district  manager. 
When  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  superseded  the  Hartford  in 
1911,  he  was  made  New  York  branch  manager  by  the  larger 
concern,  and  in  1913  took  charge  of  the  New  York  district. 

Thomas  R.  Burton,  who  takes  over  the  sales  managership  of 
the  Detroit  division,  is  a  twenty-year  man  in  the  company's 
service.  He  began  as  salesman  for  Morgan  &  Wright  in  New 
York  in  1900,  and  nine  years  later  was  made  Boston  branch 
manager  by  the  same  company.  In  1911  he  became  Pittsburgh 
branch  manager  for  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  and  in  1912 
went  to  New  York  as  assistant  to  the  eastern  district  mana.ger. 


ment  and  as  traveling  salesman  until  1911  when,  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  he  became  Indianapolis  branch 
manager  for  the  larger  firm.  From  1912  to  1917  he  was  branch 
manager  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  went  to  Minneapolis  for  a  year 
as  district  manager.  The  next  year  he  spent  as  district  manager 
at  Kansas  City.  For  the  past  year  he  has  acted  as  western 
manager  of  distributers'  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  connection  of  William  C.  Price,  new  southern  sales  man- 
ager, with  the  company,  dates  back  to  1908,  when  he  began 
as  a  traveling  salesman  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  Hartford  Rubber 
Works  Co.  In  1912  he  became  a  salesman  for  the  United  States 
Tire  Co.  at  Cincinnati,  and  made  a  record  that  brought  him 
promotion  to  the  place  of  branch  manager  and  then  district 
manager  in  that  city  In  1918  he  went  to  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
established  the  company's  new  Texas  district,  and  in  October, 
1919,  was  made  district  manager  at  -Atlanta. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  TRUCK  TERMINAL  OUTGROWN. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  "ship  by  truck"  movement  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  seems  to  forecast  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  truck  tires,  both  solid  and  the  new  giant  pneu- 
matics. The  Minneapolis  truck  terminal,  described  at  some 
length  in  the  December  issue  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  has 
close  parallels  in  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan;  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota; and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  while  others  will  be  added  to 
the  list  with  the  coming  of  spring.  The  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau 
of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .Akron,  Ohio,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  movement. 

The  Grand  Rapids  truck  terminal,  which  operates  under  the 
name  of  the  .Associated  Truck  Lines  of  Grand  Rapids,  was 
started   in   June,    1919.     There   are   now   19   routes   operating  32 
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motor  trucks.  Goods  from  wholesale  and  retail  stores  are  car- 
ried from  22  to  SO  miles  into  the  country  and  neighboring  towns, 
while  farm  produce  and  miscellaneous  goods  are  handled  on 
the  return  trips.  By  this  means  Grand  Rapids  merchants  have 
stopped  the  inroads  of  Milwaukee  wholesalers  on  their  business 
made  possible  by  lake  transportation.  By  September  the  ter- 
minal was  forced  to  move  to  larger  quarters  and  is  now  handling 
more  than  170,000  pounds  of  freight  daily. 

MEETING    OF   COMMITTEE    DI3.    AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR 
TESTING  MATERIALS. 

Committee  D13  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
met  at  the  United  Engineering  Societies  Building.  Xew  York 
City,  April  16,  1920,  and  adopted  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee 
III  on  Testing  Machines  and  also  voted  to  adopt  the  General 
Methods  for  Testing  Cotton  Fabrics  designated  as  D39-18T,  fol- 
lowing a  few  minor  changes. 

Important  papers  on  "Testing  Machines  and  Laboratory  Pro- 
cedure," by  W.  O.  Jelleme,  A.  E.  Jury,  and  E.  H.  Barnwell,  pre- 
ceded a  general  discussion  of  proper  recommendations  by  the 
committee  on  tj^pe  of  testing  machines  for  textiles  and  suitable 
capacities  for  fabrics  of  varying  strengths.  The  variables  af- 
fecting the  indicated  breaking  strength  of  a  fabric  to  which  spe- 
cial attention  was  drawn  in  the  paper  above  mentioned  were : 
(1)  the  design  of  the  jaw;  (2)  machine  capacity;  (3)  machine 
rate  of  load ;  (4)  speed  of  pulling  jaw. 

The  committee's  recommendation  in  the  matter  of  suitable  ma- 
chines for  textile  testing  favored  the  inclined  balance  of  pendu- 
lum type,  limiting  the  use  of  individual  machine  to  that  capacity 
corresponding  to  the  pull  e.xerted  when  its  pendulum  makes  an 
angle  with  the  vertical  not  exceeding  40  degrees,  beyond  which 
point  the  rate  of  loading  varies  sufficiently  to  make  accurate 
comparative  tests  impossible  on  machines  of  different  capacities. 
The  rate  of  loading  recommended  is  250  pounds  per  inch  of 
travel  of  the  head  jaw,  namely,  the  jaw  attached  to  the  dynamo- 
meter. 

"The  Measurement  of  Crimp  in  Yarns  and  Fabrics,"'  by  A.  X. 
dadsby  and  E.  D.  Walen,  of  the  Textile  Research  Co.,  stated 
that  crimp  should  be  considered  as  the  difference  in  distance  be- 
tween any  two  points  on  a  yarn  in  a  fabric  and  between  the  same 
two  points  after  the  yarn  has  been  removed  and  straightened. 
The  importance  of  determining  crimp  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  difference  between  the  crimp  of  the  warp  and  the  filling 
of  a  tire  fabric,  designated  as  "off  square,"  shows  the  dispropor- 
tion in  which  the  strain  on  the  fabric  will  come  in  the  finished 
lire. 

Other  papers  of  interest  were  "Possibilities  of  Air  Condition- 
ing for  Textile  Testing  Laboratories,"  by  .\.  M.  Thompson,  of 
the  Cramer-Parks  Company:  "Moisture  Effects  upon  Ducks 
of  Varying  Weights,  and  Fabrics  of  Unusual  Character":  also 
"Variation  of  .Apparent  Strength  with  Machine  Capacity,"  by 
G.  B.  Haven;  "Experiments  on  Impact  Testing  for  Fabrics,"  by 
E.  D.  Wallen,  briefly  discussed  the  breakage  of  groups  of  yarns 
from  fabrics  by  their  resistance  to  breaking  by  the  sidewise  im- 
pact of  a  swinging  pendulum. 

RUBBER   BOOTS   AND   RAINCOATS   FOR   THE    ARMY. 

During  the  war  the  Clothing  and  Equipage  Division  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Office  bought  2,885,092  pairs  of  rubber 
hip  boots  at  a  cost  of  $14,616,432  and  8,329,791  raincoats  at  a  cost 
of  $44,932,308.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  from  April  1,  1917, 
to  June  30,  1918,  the  unit  price  of  boots  was  $4.82  and  the 
1,370,619  pairs  cost  $6,606,384;  in  the  year,  June  30,  1918,  to 
June  30,  1919,  the  price  was  $5,289,  and  the  1,514.473  pairs  cost 
$8,010,048.  The  stock  on  hand  to  be  accounted  for  on  June  30, 
1919.  was  687,781  pairs,  of  which  116,202  were  at  supply  depots, 
600  at  camps  and  posts,  and  571,069  were  overseas  or  in  transit; 
102.148  pairs  were  lost  at  sea  during  the  war. 

The   price   of   raincoats'  the   first   year   was   $5.21    so   lliat    the 


4,744,822  supplied  cost  $24,720,523.  In  the  second  year  they  had 
devised  ditTercnt  coats  for  foot  and  mounted  men.  The  raincoats 
for  the  latter  cost  $5  each  so  that  $330,000  was  paid  for  the  66,000 
coats  furnished.  Most  of  the  coats,  however,  were  for  the  men 
who  had  to  march,  the  price  being  $5.65  and  the  3,516,369  rain- 
coats supplied  cost  $19,878,785.  The  number  in  stock  on  June 
30,  1919,  was  354.965  infantry  and  25,457  horsemen's  coats  in  the 
L'nited  Stales  and  886,464  raincoats  in  all  oversea-^,  making  a  total 
of  1,264,886  coats  on  hand.  Besides  these,  34,990  raincoats  had 
been  lost  at  sea. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  SYRACUSE  RUBBER  CO.,  INC, 

GEORut  K.  LoGott,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  born 
March  27,  1882.  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Coming  to  this  country 
with  his  people  when  a 
boy,  he  early  set  out  to 
take  care  of  himself,  his 
only  assets  being  a 
healthy  body  and  an 
active,  ambitious  mind. 
In  1901  he  entered  the 
factory  of  the  Diamond 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  a  laborer  and 
learned  the  manufacture 
of  tires  from  the  bottom 
up.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  tire 
business  in  various  ca- 
pacities. He  found  time, 
however,  to  attend  night 
school  and  eventually  be- 
came an  instructor  in  a 
business  college  which  he 
attended.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  salesman  for  the 
Miller  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  and  afterward  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the 
Miller  branch  at  Syra- 
cuse. New  York. 
After  a  few  years  in  Syracuse  he  tried  to  start  a  lire  factory 
and  failed,  Inu  one  failure  did  not  discourage  him,  and  in  1919 
he  organized  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  and  was  elected 
treasurer,  general  manager,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mr.  Loggie  is  a  member  of  the  Elks  and  of  the  Optimist  Gub 
and  is  popular  socially  as  well  as  in  business  circles. 

W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO.  PIONEER  RUBBER  IMPORTERS. 

The  interest  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  dates  back  to  1854,  when 
a  group  of  rubber  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  appointed  the 
firm  their  sole  importing  agent.  The  growth  of  the  business 
brought  about  the  formation  of  Sears  &  Co.  in  1859  as  a  branch- 
house  at  Para  and  Manaos,  and  most  of  the  rubber  consumed 
in  the  United  States  passed  through  the  hands  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  From  the  early  'seventies  until  1886  the  greater  portion 
of  the  crude  rubber  coming  into  New  York  went  to  that  firm. 

With  the  attempt  of  Charles  R.  Flint  to  monopolize  the  rubber 
market,  Mr.  Grace  undertook  to  withdraw  from  the  rul)ber 
trade,  but  to  do  this  completely  was  impossible  with  an  import- 
ing house  of  such  magnitude.  The  dealings,  however,  were  as 
small  as  possible  till  Mr.  Grace  died  in  1904. 

When  plantation  rubber  became  of  importance,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.  became  interested  in  crude  rubber  again,  and  since  1912 
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have  had  agencies  in  tlie  principal  markets  of  the  world,  London, 
Para,  Manaos,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Meclan,  and  Ceylon,  with 
many  correspondents  throughout  South  America  and  the  Orient. 

C    KENYON    CO.    TO    MANUFACTURE    CORD    TIRES. 

On  April  1,  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  oper- 
ating the  largest  fabric  rubberizing  plant  in  the  United  States, 
started    manufacturing   Kenyon    Cords,    a    new    high-grade    cord 


Kexvons'  Pi-ANT,  Bav  Ridoe.  Brooklyn. 

Back  of  the  Kenyon  entry  into  the  tire  manufacturing  field 
are  over  sixty  years  of  experience  in  handling  and  manipula- 
tion of  rubber,  and  the  resources  of  a  great  plant  equipped  with 
modern  tire-making  machinery. 

The  decision  of  the  Kenyon  company  to  make  cord  tires  is 
a  logical  development  of  their  business  and  previous  history. 
Starting  in  18S7,  the  company  had  acquired  through  long  and 
varied  experience  an  intimate  and  unique  knowledge  of  rubber, 
its  compounding,  and  its  application  to  fabric.  The  two  plants 
on  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  and  on  the  Bay  Ridge  waterfront 
employ  nearly  3,000  persons,  and  the  products  range  from  rain- 
coals  to  the  large  rubber  blankets  used  in  offset  printing  plants. 
The  company  has  been  successful  in  producing  cord  fabrics  for 
other  tire  manufacturers,  and  it  is  natural,  in  view  of  this, 
that  the  Kenyon  brothers  should  decide  to  begin  the  manufacture 
of  tires. 
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The  Kenyon  company  intends  to  produce  oversize  cord  tires 
of  the  highest  grade  exclusively.  Furthermore,  the  Kenyons 
have  patented  a  new  tread  of  rectangular  form  and  truly  non- 
skid  properties  because  it  offers  a  straight  line  resistance  to 
both  the  side  and  forward  skid.  The  tires  are  to  be  made  at 
the  Bay  Ridge  factory,  a  building  of  modern  concrete  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  completed  only  last  year,  and  having  an 
initial  capacity  of  500  tires  daily  with  provision  for  enlargement. 


Besides  every  mechanical  feature  known  to  make  the  building 
safe,  the  factory  contains  such  provisions  for  the  service  and 
health  of  the  employes  as  a  cafeteria  with  food  at  cost,  recrea- 
tion and  smoking  rooms,  a  roof  garden  and  a  finely-equipped 
hospital  with  a  competent  medical  staff. 

GOVERNMENT  SALE  OF  HIP  BOOTS  AND  OVERSHOES. 

The  director  of  sales  of  the  War  Department  announced  that 
the  Surplus  Property  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
office  had  disposed  of  rubber  goods  at  the  subjoined  prices,  on 
the  bids  received  up  to  the  afternoon  of  February  IS,  1920: 

New  rubber  hip  boots :  120  pairs  at  $4.00,  120  at  $3.65,  600  at 
$3,271,  2,000  at  $3.25,  120  at  $3.15,  240  at  $3.10,  3,000  at  $3,065, 
1,000  at  $3,015,  120  at  $3.00,  840  at  $2.90,  5,740  at  $2.85,  1,200  at 
$2,775,  and  48,520  at  $2.75,  nearly  all  of  the  last  to  one  company. 

New  all  rubber  overshoes  :  200  at  $2.05,  200  at  $2.00,  200  at 
$1.75,  2,400  at  $1.50,  6,142  at  $1.49,  250  at  $1,465,  1,000  at  $1.45, 
200  at  $1.41,  2,000  at  $1.40,  4.480  at  $1.35,  1,000  at  $1.33,  and  67,440 
to  one  company  at  $1.29. 

GEORGE  W.   SHERMAN,  SALVAGE   EXPERT. 

GEORGE   W.    Sherman,    for    many    years    connected    with    The 
B.    F.    Goodrich    Co.,    and    now    devoting    his    time   to    the 
development    of    the    Akron    Industrial    Salvage    Co.    and    other 

personal  interests,  graduated  from  

the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1894  and  immedi- 
ately became  coiniected  with  Col- 
gate &  Co.,  soap  manufacturers, 
as  assistant  mechanical  engineer. 
He  was  later  identified  with  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co.  as  master  mechanic,  and  sub- 
sequently entered  business  for 
himself  in  Boston  as  a  consulting 
mechanical   engineer. 

Late  in  1901  he  came  to  .A.kron 
and  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, by  the  stockholders  of  The 
Diamond  Rubber  Co..  which  at 
that  time  owned  the  Northwestern 
Rubber  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  This 
company  was  engaged  largely  in 
reclaiming  rubber,  and  Mr.  Sherr 
tendent.  Coming  back  to  Akron  several  years  later,  he  became 
the  first  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Alkali  Rubber  Co.,  now 
The  Philadelphia  Ruliber  Works  Co.  In  1908  he  returned  to 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  and  assumed  charge  of  all  by-product, 
scrap  and  salvage  work,  continuing  as  the  head  of  these  depart- 
ments and  in  the  same  capacity  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
after  the  consolidation,  until  his  resignation  on  January  1  of 
this  year. 

It  was  during  the  war  that  Sherman  organized  the  Akron 
Industrial  Salvage  Co.,  having  as  its  members  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Akron  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  value 
that  these  members  gained  from  their  waste  products  so  increased 
the  scope  of  the  work  that  it  now  calls  for  practically  all  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  time.  His  plan  of  organization  was  so  thorough 
and  effective  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  special 
government  bulletin  dealing  with  the  detailed  development  of 
the  plan  and  its  vast  possibilities. 

In  addition  to  his  other  activities,  Mr.  Sherman  is  also  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  department  of  The  McAdoo-Akron  Co., 
a  new  corporation  recently  organized  to  manufacture  a  rubber- 
ized cotton  work  glove. 
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EASTERN    AND    SOUTHERN    NOTES. 

By  Our  RcniiUir  Correspondent. 

THE  FisK  RcBBER  Co.,  Cliicopcc  Falls,  Massachusotls,  has 
added  to  the  site  of  its  proposed  building  at  Broadway, 
Eighth  avenue,  and  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City,  the  prop- 
erties at  Xos.  956-958  and  960-962  Eighth  avenue. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  Inc.,  will  occupy 
temporary  quarters  at  No.  20  West  60th  street,  Xew  York  City, 
pending  the  erection  of  its  new  building. 

The  Rubber  Importers  &  Dealers  Co.,  Inc.,  Xew  York  City, 
has  increased  its  authorized  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000, 
and  will  remove  on  May  3  from  its  present  location  at  Nos.  67-69 
Wall  street,  to  larger  quarters  at  No.  200  Broadway. 

The  Triplex  Tire  Corporation,  903  Si.xih  avenue,  New  York 
City,  has  changed  its  name  to  Martin  Tire  Corporation.  James 
Martin  is  president.  The  "Mono"  cord  tire  and  "Martin"  super- 
cord  tire,  manufactured  by  this  concern,  were  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  issue  of  February  1,  1920,  on  page  300. 

.\lfred  Smith,  Limited,  dealer  in  chemicals  for  the  rubber 
trade,  will  remove  on  May  1,  1920,  from  98  Maiden  Lane  to  Room 
25,  Xo.  98  Park  Place,  Xew  York  City. 

Charles  E.  Wood,  crude  rubber  broker,  has  removed  from  149 
Broadway  to  287  Broadway,  corner  of  Reade  street,  Xew  York 
City. 

In  order  to  promote  fraternalism  among  Xew  York  City  rubber 
trade  employes,  the  Rubber  Trade  Employes  Social  Society  held 
an  informal  supper  and  dance  at  the  Hotel  Mc.\lpin,  April  14, 
when  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by  the  three  hundred 
attending. 

Pell  &  Dumont,  Inc.,  dealer  in  crude  rubber,  has  removed  from 
68  Broad  street  to  6-9  Hanover  street,  Xew  York  City. 

Edwin  M.  Berolzheimer  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  factory 
operation. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca.  Xew  York,  has  moved  its 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  office  to  404  Commercial  Bank  Build- 
ing, Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  a  complete  exhibit  of  chain 
drives  will  be  in  operation.  George  W.  Pritchett  is  southeastern 
manager. 

Dunlop  America  Limited  has  closed  its  temporary  office  in 
New  York  City  and  established  its  whole  staff  in  temporary 
quarters  on  the  site  of  its  new  factory  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Quarters  have  been  built  to  take  care  of  1,000  workmen  on  the 
new  plant,  and  about  1,200  are  being  employed  on  the  project. 
The  foundations  of  some  of  the  buildings  are  already  completed 
and  towers  erected  for  the  pouring  of  concrete  for  the  finished- 
product  warehouse,  to  be  560  feet  long  and  four  stories  high. 
P.  D.  Saylor  is  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Mail  for 
the  company  should  be  addressed  lo  Posloffice  Box  No.  448, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  is  building  a  two- 
story  addition  to  its  office  building,  which  will  cost  approximately 
$25,000. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio, 
has  opened  an  office  in  the  Mutual  Life  Building,  Buffalo,  to  take 
care  of  business  in  that  territory.     R.  K.  Havlicek  is  in  charge. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has 
elected  the  following  directors  for  the  ensuing  year :  F.  D. 
Brown,  H.  F.  Brown,  E.  G.  Ruckner,  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter, 
Walter  S.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Frank  L.  Connablc,  William  Coyne, 
A.  Felix  du  Pont,  .Mexis  I.  du  Pont,  Eugene  du  Pont,  Eugene 
E.  du  Pont,  H.  F.  du  Pont,  Irenee  du  Pont,  Lammot  du  Pont, 
P.  S.  du  Pont,  J.  B.  D.  Edge,  H.  G.  Haskell,  J.  A.  Haskell, 
J.  P.  LaflPey,  C.  A.  Meade,  Charles  A.  Patterson,  Charles  L. 
Patterson,  F.  W.  Pickard,  H.  M.  Pierce,  John  J.  Raskob,  Charles 
L.  Reese.  W.  C.  Spruance,  and  F.  G.  Tallman. 

Yarnall-Waring  Co..  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia,  has  recently 
opened   an   office    in    the    Candler    .\nnex,    .Atlanta,    Georgia,    in 
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The  factory  staff  of  the  Xew  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  as  recently  organized,  consists  of:  L.  C.  Sturgis, 
works  manager;  K.  E.  Rogers,  purchasing  agent:  C.  A.  Heming- 
way, manager  material  service ;  V.  C.  Hossellman,  manager  fac- 
tory accounting;  Wilhs  H.  Grant,  chief  chemist;  F.  T.  Zcsiger, 
operating  superintendent;  R.  J.  Carl,  material  preparation  super- 
intendent; M.  H.  Daniels,  technical  superintendent.  C.  L.  Copley, 
formerly  operating  superintendent,  has  been  l)laced  in  charge 
of  the  cord  tire  development  department. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE   IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 
TEENTON  NOTES. 

THE  Trenton  rubber  .m.\nue.\cturers  began  to  feel  some  un- 
easiness over  the  recent  railroad  strike  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  coal  and  the  fact  that  raw  materials  might  run  short. 
The  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.  was  the  only  rubber  plant  that 
was  compelled  to  shut  down  for  a  couple  of  days  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  coal.  The  plant  is  now  in  full  operation  again.  The 
various  rubber  companies  have  their  warehouses  overcrowded 
with  goods  due  to  the  strike  and  it  will  take  some  time  lo  get 
the  product  started  on  the  road.  Meantime,  customers  were 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  shipment  of  supplies.  Fortunately  the 
Trenton  concerns  had  enough  raw  materials  on  hand  lo  tide 
them  over  the  strike. 

Hyman  A.  Rosenthal,  proprietor  of  the  Xearpara  Rubber  Co., 
79  Prince  street,  Trenton,  whose  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  3 
short  time  ago,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  a  new  structure.  The 
main  plant  will  be  constructed  of  steel,  one  story  in  height,  and 
will  measure  lOO  by  125  feet.  There  will  also  be  a  boiler  room 
and  power  plant  attached.  The  company  expects  to  be  ready 
for  operation  again  by  June  1.  The  machinery,  whicli  was  badly 
damaged  by  flames,  will  be  overhauled  and  rebuilt  by  the  William 
R.  Thropp  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Trenton.  The  fire  entailed  a  loss  of 
between  $90,000  and  $100,000.  A  temporary  office  building  has 
been  erected  to  take  care  of  business  until  the  new  works  is 
completed. 

Andrew  Wurfflein,  father  of  Peter  E.  Wurfflein,  Canadian  rep- 
resentative of  the  Xew  England  Rubber  Co.,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Trenton. 

John  A.  Lambert,  treasurer  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manulai-tur- 
ing  Co.,  who  was  recently  made  president  of  the  Trenton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  has  stirred  up  the  Trenton  merchants  by  de- 
claring that  outrageous  profiteering  is  being  carried  to  extremes. 
He  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  to  discuss  the  high 
cost  of  living.  He  has  also  taken  up  the  question  of  a  shortage 
of  houses  in  Trenton,  and  says  that  he  finds  that  the  scarcity  of 
dwellings  is  not  as  great  as  reported. 

The  Pocono  Rubber  Cloth  Co.,  which  recently  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Howard  Demountable  Rim  Co.,  Trenton,  and  4,'4 
acres  of  land,  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  ex- 
tensive additions.  The  contract  calls  for  the  erection  of  a  power 
house,  43  by  45  feet;  an  engine  room,  25  by  70  feet,  and  a  drying 
and  unloading  building,  26  by  170  feet.  The  buildings  will  be 
one  story,  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  the  entire  work  will  cost 
about  $50,000.  There  will  also  be  another  structure  to  house  two 
large  vulcanizing  rooms.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  eight 
weeks. 

The  Acme  Tire  Co.,  of  which  W.  Bradford  Stryker  is  general 
manager,  is  having  a  new  building  erected  on  East  Front  street, 
Trenton.  The  company's  present  home  will  be  razed  to  make 
room  for  city  improvements. 

The  .Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Trenton,  recently  gave  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  Crescent  Temple  and  had  as  guests  its  1,200  em- 
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ployes  and  their  families.  All  the  higlier  officials  of  the  company 
were  present  when  manager  Louis  P.  Destribats  announced  that 
the  concern  had  decided  to  grant  free  life  insurance  to  all  the  em- 
ployes of  the  works.  At  the  entertainment  exclusive  motion 
pictures  were  shown  and  the  guests  enjoyed  a  banquet  and 
dancing.  The  company  reports  conditions  prosperous  and  will 
shortly  enlarge  the  plant. 

William  J.  B.  Stokes,  treasurer  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co., 
and  Mrs.  Stokes- have  left  for  an  extended  trip  through  the  West 
Indies  and  Panama.  They  will  be  absent  for  several  weeks  and 
will  stop  at  Havana,  Kingston,  Santiago,  Costa  Rica,  Panama  and 
tlie  Bahama  Islands. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    NOTES. 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  will  build  a  plant  on  the  Whippany  River,  near  Morris- 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  rubber.  Several  buildings  of 
reinforced  concrete,  to  cost  $500,000,  will  be  erected  and  the 
company  will  employ  250  men.  Later,  homes  for  the  workmen 
•will  be  erected. 

The  Lambertville  Rubber  Co.,  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  will 
.erect  a  large  brick  building  along  the  creek  and  will  eventually 
do  away  with  the  present  frame  factory  buildings.  The  company 
■will  also  erect  a  brick  building  for  its  printing  office. 

The  Rubber  Celluloid  Products  Co.  will  erect  a  one-story  brick 
;Storage  building  at  its  plant  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  39  by  69 
ieet,  at  a  .cost  of  $11,000. 

During  the  recent  transportation  tie-up  the  Somerset  Rubber 
Reclaiming  Works,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  maintained  a 
fleet  of  motor  trucks  in  constant  operation  to  afford  their  cus- 
tomers prompt  service. 

The  Intercontinental  Rubber  Company,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  April  5,  elected  the  following  officers  and 
directors:  G.  H.  Carnahan,  president;  E.  B.  Aldrich,  vice-presi- 
dent :  J.  C.  Treadwell,  vice-president ;  W.  P.  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer :  G  Harrington,  assistant  secretary ;  directors — G.  H. 
Carnahan,  chairman ;  E.  B.  Aldrich,  H.  A.  Bingham,  C.  A.  Cor- 
liss, W.  Dutton,  J.  R.  Morron,  Elton  Parks,  W.  C.  Potter,  F.  T. 
•Rosen.  C.  H    Sabin,  W.  P.  Smith,  and  H.  H.  Vreeland. 

The  Fulton  Rubber  Type,  Ink  and  Pad  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  December  13,  190S, 
changed  its  name  on  June  11,  1915.  to  Fulton  Specialty  Company. 
The  principal  office  is  now  located  at  128-142  Fulton  street,  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  and  the  agent  in  charge  is  E.  Rogers  Under- 
wood. The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $150,000, 
and  the  company  manufactures  stamp  pads,  rubber  type,  daters, 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

WHILE  there  is  little  change  in  the  business  situation  among 
the  Rhode  Island  rubber  mills,  the  textile  establishments 
engaged  in  the  production  of  tire  fabrics  throughout  the  state, 
are  being  driven  to  their  utmost  capacity  with  day  and  night 
shifts.  Nearly  every  concern  now  identified  with  this  growing 
branch  of  the  rubber  industry  either  has  new  buildings  in  process 
of  construction,  or  is  planning  extensions  of  a  material  size. 

The  majority  of  the  rubber  industries  are  still  rushed  with 
work  and  have  plenty  of  orders  ahead,  but  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing enough  help  is  a  handicap  to  many  manufacturers  who  are 
also  confronted  by  labor  unrest.  Nor  is  the  shortage  of  help 
the  only  contingency.  Railroad  strikes  with  the  consequent  tie- 
ups,  embargoes,  and  congestions  of  freight  by  rail  and  by  boat, 
prevent  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  finished  products, 
while  the  steadily  skyrocketing  of  wages  and  shortening  of 
hours  add  to  the  general  disorganization. 


Because  of  the  embargo  on  freight,  by  both  rail  and  water, 
the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  early  in  the  month  char- 
tered a  small  200-ton  steamer  to  help  out  in  the  unusual  emergency 
that  arose  primarily  through  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  New 
York,  and  was  added  to  by  the  consequent  strike  among  the 
railroad  employes.  The  steamer  brought  to  Providence  175  tons 
uf  freight  from  New  York,  and  loaded  all  she  could  carry  of 
the  nearly  1,000  tons  which  had  accumulated  at  the  State  Pier 
waiting  for  transportation.  Otto  B.  Munroe,  traffic  manager  of 
the   Revere   Rubber   Co.,   was  in   charge  of  the   work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  of  the  past 
month  in  connection  with  the  whole  rubber  industry  was  the 
transportation  of  upwards  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  fabric, 
valued  at  $2,500,000  from  Providence  and  vicinity,  to  Akron, 
Ohio.  The  shipment  was  made  on  100  automobile  trucks  and 
was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  shortage  of  tire  fabric,  due 
to  the  railroad  strike  through  the  Middle  West  and  the  resultant 
express  and  freight  embargoes.  This  is  said  to  be  the  biggest 
truck  transportation  venture  ever  attempted  from  the  East,  both 
in  point  of  distance  and  volume,  as  well  as  in  value.  The  mate- 
rial was  collected  from  the  following  mills  in  this  vicinity,  which 
usually  ship  the  cotton  fabric  to  Akron  by  the  railroads:  Con- 
necticut Mills,  Danielson,  Connecticut ;  Naushon  Weaving  Co. 
and  Passaic  Cotton  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts ;  Jenckes 
Spinning  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island ;  Ninigret  Mills  and 
Westerly  Textile  Co.,  Westerly;  and  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc., 
Killingty,  Connecticut. 

Each  fleet  averaged  twenty  trucks,  headed  by  a  pilot  car.  Spare 
trucks  for  use  in  case  of  emergencies  were  placed  along  difficult 
parts  of  the  route  in  the  mountains  where  the  regular  machines 
might  break  down.  The  contents  of  each  truck  was  insured  at 
$25,000  for  the  trip.  The  cotton  fabric  is  valued  at  $2.50  a  pound, 
so  that  the  1.000,000  pounds  which  were  moved  within  a  week 
was  worth  $2,500,000.  The  use  of  trucks  will  be  continued  at 
least  until  freight  service  becomes  normal,  the  trucks  returning 
here  from  Akron  loaded  with  western  products  which  have  a 
market  in  this  vicinity,  so  that  no  truckage  distance  is  wasted. 

About  500  members  and  friends  were  present  at  the  first  an- 
nual dance  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Company  Benefit  Association, 
Providence,  held  on  April  16.  A  short  address  on  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  membership  in  the  association  was  given  by 
general  manager  Wesley.  The  association  is  open  to  all  persons 
over  16  years  of  age  employed  by  the  concern.  The  officers  are 
as  follows:  president,  Joseph  Harris,  Jr.;  vice-president,  M. 
Burnham  ;  secretary,  A.  GofI ;  treasurer,  C.  Bamford ;  directors — 
Frederick  Keenan,  Anna  Riley,  Nellie  Ward  and  Thomas  Ryan. 
The  Goodby-Rankin  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Providence,  has 
opened  its  new  quarters  at  37-49  Snow  street,  removing  thereto 
from  57  Westminster  street,  where  the  company  has  been  lo- 
cated for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  new  building  has  four  floors 
and  a  large  basement,  with  two  elevators  for  freight  and  a  large 
sunny  show  and  salesroom,  with  every  facility  for  handling  the 
firm's   large   tire   trade. 

The  Hayward  Rubber  Co.  is  fitting  up  a  new  store  on  Union 
street,  near  Washington  street,  Providence.  There  will  be  new 
lialconies,  show  cases,  counters,  new  entrance,  new  windows, 
hardwood  floors,  steel  stairways  and  paneled  work. 

The  O'Bannon  Corporation,  at  West  Barrington,  Rhode  Island, 
will  erect  a  100,000-gallon  water  tank  on  its  premises,  for  fire 
protection. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  new  mill  being  erected 
for  the  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.,  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  This 
concern  has  been  operating  13.000  spindles  on  tire  fabric,  but 
with  the  new  mill  26,000  spindles  will  be  available.  The  new 
structure,  which  is  200  feet  long,  and  two  stories  high,  will  be 
occupied  the   first   of   August.     .^   new   warping  room   extension 
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is  being  erected  which  almost  connects  the  old  and  the  new 
structures.  Other  improvements  are  under  consideration  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  coming  summer  and  fall  will  witness  nu- 
merous additions  to  this  plant  and  its  equipment. 

The  Ninigret  Co.,  manufacturers  of  tire  fabrics,  is  enlarging 
its  plants  at  both  Pawtuckct  and  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  to  prac- 
tically double  their  capacity,  by  the  purchase  of  property  ad- 
jacent to  its  present  holdings.  It  intends  to  erect  new  buildings 
of  the  latest  type,  to  be  equipped  with  modern  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery. During  the  past  month  the  concern  has  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  Middle  and  Fountain  streets  and  Central 
avenue,  in  Pawtucket,  the  revenue  stamps  affixed  indicating  an 
outlay  of  approximately  $39,500.  Only  a  short  time  previous  the 
corporation  purchased  property  immediately  adjoining  its  plant 
in  Pawtucket,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000. 

Work  is  to  be  started  soon  on  a  $15,000  brick  addition,  one- 
stor>-  high,  to  the  plant  of  the  Phillips  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  at 
Pawtucket.  It  will  be  45  by  81  feet,  of  mill  construction  with 
steel  beams.  Other  additions  and  improvements  will  probably 
be  carried  into  effect  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.  is  erecting  a  new  building  on 
Social  street,  Woonsocket,  where  rubber-covered  mechanical  rolls 
will  be  made.  It  is  to  be  a  three-story  brick  structure,  180  by 
60  feet,  and  will  be  completed  early  in  October,  More  than  100 
hands  will  be  employed  in  tlie  new  mill. 


THE   RUBBER   TRADE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

RTBBER  GOODS  amounting  to  $20,757,875  represented  about  one- 
thirteenth  of  the  value  of  all  manufactures  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  year  1918,  according  to  the  thirty-third  annual  report 
of  the  director  of  statistics,  which  has  just  been  published.  Sub- 
stantial gains  over  the  previous  year  are  shown,  and  the  state 
still  maintained  its  leading  position  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes. 

Eight  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of  $27,562,384, 
using  stock  and  materials  valued  at  $21,673,939,  and  paying 
wages  amounting  to  $11,162,572  to  an  average  of  13.815  wage 
earners,  produced  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of 
$54,098,670.  Wage  earners  averaged  $808  annually,  there  being 
about  8  males  to  5  females. 

Forty-three  establishments  with  an  invested  capital  of  $44,- 
791,412,  using  stock  and  materials  valued  at  $31,481,177,  and 
paying  wages  amounting  to  $7,588,584  to  an  average  of  7,613 
wage  earners,  produced  other  miscellaneous  rubber  goods  to 
the  value  of  $66,659,205.  Wage  earners  averaged  $996.79  annu- 
ally, there  being  about  12  males  to  3  females. 

The  total  value  of  rubber  goods  exports  is  not  stated,  but  nine- 
teen establishments  selling  rubber  products  exclusive  of  rubber 
boots  and  shoes  exported  goods  valued  at  $1,814,350. 

The  average  number  of  wage  earners  in  the  rubber  industry 
of  the  state  shows  remarkable  uniformity  throughout  all  months 
of  the  year,  operatives  on  rubber  boots  and  shoes  averaging  287 
working  days,  and  operatives  in  all  other  lines  of  rubber  goods 
278.8  working  days.  Weekly  salaries  ranged  from  $5  to  $35  and 
above.  On  rubber  boots  and  shoes  most  male  workers  received 
from  $16  to  $30  or  more;  female,  from  $10  to  $25:  minors,  from 
$10  to  $18.  In  other  miscellaneous  lines  most  male  workers 
received  from  $15  to  $35  or  above:  female,  from  $12  to  $30; 
minors,  from  $7  to  $13.  Of  the  21,428  average  rubber  workers 
in  the  state,  only  1,775  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Whereas,  most  of  the  rubber  footwear  is  produced  in  or  near 
Boston,  most  of  the  miscellaneous  rubber  products  arc  manu- 
factured elsewhere  in  the  state.  In  metropolitan  Boston  five 
establishments,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $23,591,113,  using 
stock    and    materials    valued    at    $17,581,737,    and    paying    wages 


amounting  to  $9,729,789  to  an  average  of  12,075  wage  earners, 
produced  rubber  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  $44,475,483. 
Wage  earners  averaged  $805,78  annually,  there  being  about  7 
males  to  5  females.  Miscellaneous  rubber  goods  to  the  value 
of  $17,417,810  were  produced  by  twenty-four  establishments 
with  an  invested  capital  of  $9,715,814,  using  stock  and  materials 
costing  $7,183,310,  and  paying  wages  amounting  to  $2,048,186  to 
an  average  of  2,220  wage  earners.  Wage  earners  averaged 
$922,61  annually,  there  being  about  8  males  to  3  females. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  plant  will  close  down  on  Saturdays  for  twelve 
weeks  during  the  summer  months,  with  all  operatives  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  for  more  than  three  months  receiving  full 
pay  for  a  six-day  week.  Operatives  with  the  company  less  than 
three  months  will  receive  half-pay  for  these  Saturdays,  except 
those  who  have  worked  less  than  one  month,  who  receive  no 
compensation.  The  plan  takes  the  place  of  a  summer  shut-down 
and  is  intended  to  give  an  equivalent  for  Saturday  half-holidays 
during  the  season  of  outdoor  recreation  in  a  business  where  half- 
holidays  are  difficult  to  arrange.  It  is  on  trial  as  an  experiment 
this  year  as  it  was  last  and  has  not  been  adopted  permanently. 

'Multibcslos  Company''  is  the  new  firm  name  recently  adopted 
by  the  stockholders  of  the  Standard  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  Walpole, 

Massachusetts. 

The  Tyrian  Service  Association,  the  recently  formed  employe 
organization  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
held  the  second  of  a  series  of  dances  on  the  evening  of  .\pril  6. 
Frederick  H.  Jones,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, was  present  and  in  a  brief  address  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  manifested.  These  dances  are  held 
to  promote  community  feeling  in  the  organization  and  the  proceeds 
are  used  to  aid  and  bring  comfort  to  sick  and  needy  employes. 

The  Avon  Sole  Co.,  Avon,  Massachusetts,  will  enter  the  tire 
field  shortly  with  a  new  tire  developed  by  Everett  T.  Packard. 
The  company  is  being  reorganized  and  the  plant  will  be  doubled 
to  take  care  of  the  new  tire  building  machinery. 

Everlastik,  Inc.,  has  completed  a  new  three-story  mill  addition 
in  Chelsea  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $75,000. 

Rubber  manufacturers  are  finding  their  factory  papers  pub- 
hshed  in  the  interests  of  employes  a  very  potent  means  of  pro- 
moting their  Americanization  work.  Not  only  are  the  advan- 
tages of  American  citizenship  made  plain  to  foreign-born  work- 
ers, but  the  March  issue  of  the  "Bowohoco  News,"  for  example. 
tells  on  its  front  page  exactly  how  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen.  Incidentally,  this  news  sheet  of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  not  only  contains  the  timely  personal 
mention  of  the  plant,  but  is  one  hundred  per  cent  American, 
patriotic  and  common  sense  in  its  suggestion  and  inspiration. 
It  is  a  shop  paper  with  interest  and  a  moral  for  every  worker. 

The  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Company.  South  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  is  bringing  an  additional  reclaiming  unit  into  op- 
eration, which  it  is  believed  will  increase  the  company's  output 
by  20  per  cent.  The  laboratory,  also,  has  been  enlarged  and  is 
now  in  charge  of  J.  F.  O'Donnell.  The  company  has  recently 
introduced  to  the  trade  two  new  products  for  specific  uses  in 
rubber  compounds. 

BOSTON    NOTES, 

More  tlian  200  members  of  the  Employment  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation met  at  a  luncheon  dinner  and  conference  on  mutual 
benefit  associations  and  group  insurance  at  the  Hotel  Vendomc, 
Boston.  April  8.  Dr.  R.  S.  Quinby,  president  of  the  association 
and  service  manager  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
presided. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Quinby  said  that  the  big  corporations  fully 
realize   that  the  health  of   the   workers   is   important  to  the  life 
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o£  the  concern,  and  told  of  the  health  methods  used  at  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.  plant,  where  some  10,000  men  and  women  have  a 
very  small  sick  rate.  Every  new  employe  is  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  to  discover  defects  that  can  be  corrected. 
When  a  worker  is  absent,  a  nurse  calls  at  his  home.  If  he  con- 
tinues ill,  the  foreman  of  the  department  calls  and,  upon  his 
report,  a  sick  benefit  is  paid. 

Frank  A.  Vandcrlip,  a  director  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  and  former  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  will  lecture  on  business  economics  at  the  Harvard  grad- 
uate school  of  business  administration,  beginning  September  1. 

A  conference  of  all  the  New  England  managers  of  the  service 
department  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Thorndike,  Boston,  early  last  month.  Factory  representatives 
were  present  to  discuss  technical  features  of  tire  construction. 
R.  R.  Drake,  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  the  department,  gave 
a  talk  on  courtesy  and  business  correspondence.  A  banquet  and 
theatre  party  furnished  the  entertainment  features. 

The  Firestone  "Ship  by  Truck"  movement  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  and  about  Boston,  and  despite  the  severe  winter  has 
proved  of  material  assistance  to  the  railroads,  especially  during 
the  freight  and  express  embargoes  when  terminals  were  badly 
congested  and  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  was  particularly 
acute. 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  freight 
awaiting  loading  at  the  railway  terminals  during  the  embargoes 
was  intended  for  delivery  at  points  not  more  than  SO  or  60  miles 
distant  from  Boston.  The  vast  bulk  of  that  35  per  cent  was 
capable   of  being  delivered  by  motor  truck. 

Aside  from  the  efficiency  of  delivery,  the  added  service  which 
the  motor  truck  can  render,  the  motor  express  if  more  widely 
used  by  shippers  in  New  England  would  relieve  a  very  real 
burden  under  which  the  old-established  systems  of  transportation 
are  laboring. 

More  than  500  independent  trucking  operators  are  listed  with 
the  bureau,  and  wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  others  are  learn- 
ing that  they  may  call  on  the  bureau  at  any  time  for  help  in 
rushing  cargoes  to  distant  points  or  in  bringing  into  the  city 
merchandise  and  produce  from  manufacturers  in  other  cities 
or  from  the  farms.  This  service,  it  should  be  said,  is  given 
without  cost  and  without  obligation. 

The  annual  costume  party  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  employes 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  IS  at  Hotel  Hemenway,  Boston. 
The  affair  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  with  about  five  hundred 
in  attendance.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  prettiest  and  fun- 
niest costumes.  The  judges  were  District  Manager  F.  T.  Moore, 
W.  H.  Hickey,  E.  E.  Leach  and  Frank  Keene. 

The  Campbell  Motors  Corporation,  715  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  New  England  distributer  for  Stronghold  tires 
and  tubes  and  is  appointing  local  dealers  throughout  the  territory. 
Chester  I.  Campbell  and  A.  N.  Dodge  will  direct  the  sales  organ- 
ization. 

Green  &  Swett.  821  Boylston  street,  are  Boston  distributers 
of  Madison  tires. 

The  Simplex  Rubber  Co.,  65  Broad  street,  Boston,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $50,000  to  manufacture  and  distribute  the  Marconi  heel 
rubber,  a  patent  non-skid,  tight  edge,  no-cement  rubber  heel. 
Major  William  F.  Killip  is  president  of  the  company,  and  Will- 
iam F.  Donovan  is  secretary.  The  moving  spirit  in  the  organi- 
zation is  Gilbert  F.  Quinn,  a  man  of  long  and  varied  experience 
in  the  shoe  and  rubber  heel  and  sole  business  with  the  Goodyear 
and  Firestone  companies,  and  the  Dryden  Rubber  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The  Gillette  Tire  Co.,  587  Boylston  street,  Boston,  is  a  branch 
of  the   Gillette   Rubber   Co.,   Eau   Qaire,   Wisconsin,   and    New 


York  City,  and  has  no  coiuiection  with  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co., 
formerly  at  IIU  Federal  street,  Boston,  now  out  of  business. 


GENERAL   MANAGER   OF   FIRESTONE   STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

LG.  F.MRn.\N'K,  newly  elected  vice-president  and  general 
•  manager  of  the  Firestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  brings  to  his  office  a  varied  business  experience  well  fitting 
him  for  his  important  duties, 
and  enabling  him  to  view  prob- 
lems from  the  other  man's 
standpoint  as  well  as  his  own. 
Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1886,  he  was  educated 
in  the  West  High  School  of 
that  city  and  in  1905  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Struthers  Furnace 
Co.  as  a  stenographer.  Two 
years  later  he  entered  the  book- 
keeping department  and  the 
following  year  was  made  pur- 
chasing agent. 

Attracted  by  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, he  obtained  a  position 
in  the  dealers'  helps  department 
of  the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in 
1910,  and  two  years  later  went 
to  the  Firestone  Tire  iSc  Rubber  Co.  as  assistant  advertising 
manager.  From  that  time  his  advancement  has  been  rapid,  even 
in  a  fast-growing  organization  conspicuous  for  constant  pro- 
motion of  men  of  merit.  In  1916  he  was  made  an  eastern  dis- 
trict manager ;  in  1918  eastern  sales  manager,  and  assumed  his 
present  duties  the  first  of  the  present  year. 

Mr.   Fairbank   is  a   member   of  all   Masonic   orders,   including 
the  thirty-second  degree.   Knights   Templar  and   Shrine. 


L.   G.  Fairbank. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    AKRON. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  story  of  rubber  in  Akron  this  year  will  be  the  expansion 
of  the  industry  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  The 
business  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  confine  it  to  the  city  itself. 

Although  approximately  $10,000,000  worth  of  new  buildings 
are  now  definitely  under  way,  announcements  have  been  made 
of  branches  and  factories  in  South  America  and  in  the  Orient, 
ifollowing  the  announcement  that  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  will  erect  a  plant  in  Los  Angeles  to  compete  with  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  its  new  field. 

As  one  means  of  offsetting  mounting  costs  of  raw  materials, 
particularly  cotton  for  fabric,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
is  sending  American  machinery  into  the  Far  East  to  replace 
time-consuming  methods  of  handling  crude  rubber.  The  ma- 
chinery will  go  into  a  million-dollar  plant  the  company  is  erect- 
ing on  the  Kalang  River  at  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  the 
center  of  the  world's  crude  rubber  market.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  by  a  Firestone  subsidiary  company — The  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  (S.  .S.),  Limited — which  was  organized  for  the 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  replacing  tedious  manual  labor  with  machinery, 
the  plant  will  clean,  condition  and  compress  the  rubber  in  such 
manner  that  it  will  occupy  less  space  aboard  ship,  thereby  saving 
on  freight  charges.  The  cleaning  process,  carried  on  by  coolie- 
operated  machines,  will  also  effect  a  saving  in  that  it  will  permit 
the  rubber  to  go  to  the  skilled  hand  of  the  mill  operator  imme- 
diately upon  its  arrival  in  Akron. 
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The  Goodyear  company  recently  announced  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  rubber  plant  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  primarily  to 
take  care  of  the  rubber  products  business  of  South  America, 
but  also  to  prepare  crude  rubber  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  in  Akron.  The  BraziHan  plant  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  is  about  to  build  a  rim  plant 
in  the  southern  part  of  Akron  on  thi.-  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
This  move  naturally  follows  the  success  of  the  Firestone  entry 
into  the  rim  and  steel  products  business.  The  new  factory  will 
be  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  structure  250  feet  wide  and  660 
feet  long  and  will  accommodate  500  workmen.  Steel  for  the 
structure  is  arriving  daily  and  a  large  part  of  the  rim  making 
machinery,  for  which  contracts  were  let  many  months  ago,  has 
arrived  on  the  ground.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  rim  factory 
will  be  completed  about  July  1,  at  which  time  the  present  rim 
department,  of  600  daily  capacity,  will  move  into  the  new 
building. 

The  Firestone  rim  plant  is  being  practically  doubled  and  the 
new  addition  is  nearly  complete  and  ready  for  operation. 

Akron  business  men  and  rubber  manufacturers  do  not  look 
upon  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  Los  .\ngeles  and 
Canadian  projects  as  in  any  way  injuring  the  position  of 
Akron  in  the  rubber  world.  Figures  prepared  by  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce  indicate  that  if  the  rubber  factories  of 
the  city  do  not  expand  in  the  future  it  will  still  require  the  city 
at  least  five  years  completely  to  catch  up  with  its  present 
industrial  development.  Much  gossip  has  gone  the  rounds  re- 
garding the  moving  of  rubber  plants  from  Akron,  but  a  personal 
interview  'by  the  writer  with  practically  all  the  leaders  in  the 
rubber  industry  indicates  that  these  men  look  upon  Akron  as 
the  center  from  which  their  industries  will  expand.  Akron,  they 
hold,  will  always  be  the  center  of  the  industry. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  housing  situation  in  Akron  has 
seriously  handicapped  the  expansion  of  the  industry  here.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  city  is  at  least  20,000  homes  short.  Manu- 
facturers hesitate  to  ask  thousands  of  men  to  come  to  the  city 
to  fill  their  plants  to  100  per  cent  capacity  when  it  is  practically 
impossible  at  present  to  bring  their  families  and  establish  homes. 

The  Akron  plan  tor  .Americanization  promises  to  be  a  model 
for  the  whole  country.  The  plan  was  approved  at  a  meeting  of 
Americanization  directors  at  New  York  City  recently  and  will 
probably  be  adopted  at  a  national  meeting  to  be  held  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota,  next  sumirier.  E.  C.  Vermillion,  formerly 
with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  is  now  director  of 
Americanization   for   the  city. 

Statistics  prepared  l)y  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Akron 
show  that  .\kron  plants  import  an  average  of  103,374  ship  tons 


of  raw  materials  a  year  and  export  58.016  ship  tons.  Approxi- 
mately 42.120  ship  tons  of  tires  and  rubber  goods  are  exported 
yearly   through   Atlantic  ports  and  6.124  through   Pacific   ports. 

The  peak  demand  for  automobile  tires  in  the  world  will  be 
80,000,000  a  year,  it  is  stated  in  a  report  recently  made  public 
by  the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  estimate  includes 
tires  for  both  pleasure  cars  and  trucks.  .According  to  the  same 
report,  45,600,000  tires  are  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

.At  the  end  of  the  present  year  the  demand  will  be  57,000,000 
tires  a  year,  it  is  stated.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  automobile  and  truck  manufacturers  that  during  the 
present  year  1,600,000  pleasure  cars  and  lictwcen  375,000  and 
450,000  trucks   will   be  turned   out. 

With  an  enrolment  of  5,700,  the  new  Goodyear  Industrial  Uni- 
versity was  dedicated  in  Akron  last  month.  The  Industrial 
University  makes  its  advent  into  the  educational  world  with 
a  faculty  of  117,  the  school's  65  class-rooms  being  housed  in  a 
new  $2,500,000  recreational  hall  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  The  classes,  which  are  free,  offer  33,000  employes, 
courses  ranging  from  Americanization  work  to  post  graduate 
studies  for  college  men  and  women. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  is  preparing  "New  Goodrich 
Field,"  formerly  Liherty  Park,  for  spring  athletics.  It  contains 
ten  acres  and  improvements  will  cost  $15,000.  Athletics  at  the 
plant  are  under  the  direction  of  Eddie  Connors. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  has  announced  that  the  employes  of 
the  company  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  .stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Plans  for  a  campaign  to  sell  the  stock  to  the  employes 
will  be  announced  before  July  1. 

A  large  part  of  the  electricity  used. in  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  will  be  brought  100  miles  from  West  Virginia.  The 
power  plant  near  Wheeling  has  a  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts. 

Among  the  rubber  companies  which  have  announced  that  they 
will  have  haseball  teams  in  the  field  this  spring  are  the  Amazon, 
General  Tire,  Goodrich,  Goodyear,  Kelly-Springfield,  Miller, 
Philadelphia  and  the   Star  companies. 

Rubber  company  officials  are  assisting  in  the  formation  of  a 
flying  club  in  Akron.  The  membership  will  be  made  up  of 
ex-army  fliers.  The  government  war  work  in  aviation  in  Akron 
has  given  the  industry  a  boost  here  upon  which  the  fliers  are 
depending  for  a  great  portion  of  their  success.  Commercial 
aerial  transportation  will   be  the  main  object  of  the  new  club. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  has  announced  that  all  unsalaried 
employes  of  the  company  will  be  given  a  two-weeks'  vacation 
with  pay.  Salaried  employes  will  continue  to  have  their  regular 
vacations  with  pay.     If  the  employes  recently  granted  vacations 


Has  Expanded 


ABLE  Growth  of  Akron  During  the  Last  Few  Years  Is  Shown  by  the  Accompanying  Photograph.  The  View  Wa» 
A  250F00T  Brick  Smokestack  Being  Erected  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company  and  Shows  How  the  City 
ECTioNS  to  Maintain   Its  Place  as  the  Rubber  Center  of  the  World. 
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wish  to  work  they  will  be  given  double  pay  iur  the  period  con- 
sidered as  their  vacation. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  purchased  from 
the  Government  the  Wingfoot  aviation  station  near  Akron  and 
will  continue  to  build  and  test  dirigibles.  The  consideration  paid 
for  the  station  has  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  $400,tX)0  was  paid  for  it.  Tentative  plans  call  for 
establishment  of  a  flying  school  for  the  training  of  airship  pilots, 
in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  airship  lines  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

.Announcement  has  been  made  that  ihe  Miller  Rubber  Co.  will 
build  extensions  to  its  plant  in  Akron  to  cost  approximately 
$861,000.  Three  buildings  are  contained  in  the  program.  In- 
creased business  made   the  additions  necessary. 

The  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  elected  the  following 
ofiicers  for  the  ensuing  year:  M.  S.  Long,  president;  J.  W. 
Maguire,  vice-president ;  H.  M.  Kerr,  secretary ;  W.  E.  Wilson, 
treasurer,  and  R.  J.  Cole,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Mc.^doo-Akron  Company,  Akron,  was  incorporated  in 
July,  1919,  and  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  "Wearflex" 
rubberized  cotton  gloves  in  two  styles,  one  fully  rubberized  and 
one  palm-faced,  reinforced  with  rubberized  fabric.  The  present 
officers  of  the  company  are :  J.  S.  Pattie,  president ;  G.  H.  Van 
Hyning,  vice-president;  C.  D.  Benson,  secretary;  H.  C.  Wiss- 
man,  treasurer;  T.  O.  McAdoo,  general  manager,  and  B.  E. 
Rockwood,  assistant  general  manager.  The  directors  include 
the  above  in  addition  to  G.  W.  Sherman,  F.  H.  Lahrmar,  Dr. 
S.  E.  McAdoo  and   C.   K.   Strobel. 


MID-WESTERN  NOTES. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

EARL  P.  Logan,  the  new  director  of  sales  for  the  Kokomo 
Rubber  Co.,  Kokomo.  Indiana,  is  one  of  the  youngest  sales 
executives  in  the  business.  He  left  the  banking  business  to  take 
up  tires.  He  was  branch  manager  for 
tlie  Kokomo  company  at  Dallas,  Texas, 
then  district  sales  manager  at  St.  Louis, 
aii'l  more  recently  department  manager 
.r   l-liicago. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  ap- 
pointed H.  C.  Buchanan  production 
superintendent.  Mr.  Buchanan  formerly 
held  a  similar  position  with  the  Kelly- 
Springfield   Tire  Co.  at  .'\kron,  Ohio. 

The  -Akron  Engineering  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  building  a  new  plant  for  the 
Lynch  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  formerly  of 
Kansas  City,  but  now  of  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri. The  structure  will  be  approxi- 
mately 60  by  300  feet,  including  power  house,  office,  etc.,  and 
tires,  tubes,  and  other  rubber  products  will  be  made. 

The  Hannibal  Rubber  Co.,  305-306  Hannibal  Trust  Company 
Building,  Hannibal,  Missouri,  has  completed  80  per  cent  of  its 
$150,000  modern  tire  and  inner  tube  plant,  and  will  install 
machinery  to  cost  approximately  the  same  amount.  It  will 
manufacture  the  "Mark  Twain"  tire  and  the  "Indian  Joe"  inner 
tube,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  market  production  by  the 
autumn.     A.  E.  Gibson  is  secretary. 

The  Nebraska  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha.  Nebraska,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  Alva  Smith, 
president;  G.  C.  Peironnet.  vice-president;  F.  M.  HoUoway,  sec- 
retary; and  W.  W.  Wuchter,  treasurer  and  genera!  manager. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  on 
Tuesday,  .April  13.  and  was  attended  by  fifty  members.    Luncheon 


Earl  P.  Logan. 


was  served  at  noon,  after  which  remarks  were  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  those  present,  and  many  points  of  interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  were  brought  out. 

President  John  T.  Christie  occupied  the  chair,  and  urged  upon 
all  those  present  the  importance  of  extending  the  membership 
of  the  Association  to  accomplish  the  aims  for  which  it  was  or- 
ganized. He  pointed  out  that  the  Association  is  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  its  income  from  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues,  and 
that  in  order  to  develop  the  organization  and  put  It  upon  firm 
financial  footing  every  member  will  have  to  constitute  himself 
a  special  membership  committee,  and  try  to  bring  at  least  one 
new  member  to  each  monthly  meeting.  If  this  could  be  done, 
there  would  be  no  question  about  the  success  or  the  influence 
of  the  organization.  He  was  very  glad  to  announce  that  the 
board  of  directors  has  recommended  favorable  action  upon  the 
following  applications  for  membership : 

Regular    Members. 

Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co Rutherford,  New  Jersey 

The  Meyer  Rubber  Co Columbiana,  Ohio 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Akron,  Ohio 

Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Cleveland  Rubber  Corporation  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.  .  .  .Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Zenith  Tire  &  Rubber  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Iowa  Cord  Tire  Co Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  National  Tire  &  Rubber  Co East  Palestine,  Ohio 

The  Spreckels  Savage  Tire  Co San  Diego,  California 

Associate    Members. 

Bolle-Watson   Co..   Inc New  York  City 

Bloomingdale  Rubber  Co New  York  City 

Sessions   Engineering  Co Chicago,  Illinois 

General   Electric  Co Chicago,   Illinois 

The  Herman  Tire  Building  Machine  Co Lancaster,  Ohio 

The  H.  B.  Bixler  Co Akron,  Ohio 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc New  York  City 

Tower  Cotton  Mills.  Inc Niles,  Michigan 

The  Banner  Machine  Co Columbiana,  Ohio 

Albert  E.  Burr  Co New  York  City 

J.  T.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Inc New  York  City 

Rubber  Importers  &  Dealers'  Co.,  Inc New  York  City 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co New  York  City 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc New  York  City 

Baird  Rubber  &  Trading  Co New  York  City 

Brander  &  Curry,  Inc New  York  City 

Manhasset  Manufacturing  Co Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Upon  motion  dul\  adopted  the  above  members  were  unani- 
mously elected. 

Among  those  who  spoke  briefly  at  the  meeting  were :  Ole 
Hibner,  The  Cleveland  Rubber  Corporation  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 

F.  M.  Hutchinson,  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey;  W.  F.  Harrah,  National-Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Michigan; 
H.  B.  Bixler,  The  H.  B.  Bixler  Co..  Akron,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Her- 
man, The  Herman  Tire  Bldg.  Machine  Co.,  Lancaster,  Ohio; 
Harry  Hunter,  The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana ;  J.  C.  Brown,  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana ;  G.  G.  Yule,  The  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio ;  C.  .A.  Brunner,  General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Il- 
linois ;  W.  E.  Lape,  The  Barrett  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  R.  Paul 
McElrath,  :\IcElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

The  remarks  of  Edward  S.  Babcox,  vice-president  of  the 
.Akron  Advertising  Agency  Co.,  Inc.,  in  which  he  made  some 
comments  and  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  immediate  future 
of  the  demand  for  tires  were  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

.After  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers held  a  further  session. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  r<i;;r.v/',.;n/,-i,/ 
LOS  ANGELES  NOTES. 

Mini  OF  THE  SLCCESS  of  thc  youiig  aiid  flourishing  Samson 
Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
is  due  to  the  energetic  president  and  general  manager,  Adolph 
Schleiclier,  who  founded  the  cor- 
poration, although  he  modestly 
gives  the  major  part  of  the  credit 
to  his  loyal  and  capable  cowork- 
ers. Mr.  Schleicher  is  a  graduate 
■  >f  Purdue  University,  Indiana., 
where  he  specialized  in  civil  en- 
gineering. After  building  plants 
for  thc  Home  Telephone  Co.  in 
1  ndianapolis.  the  Columbus, 
Greene,  and  Richmond  traction 
companies  and  part  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Traction  Co.'s  plant,  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  Mu- 
tual Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  director  and  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Mon- 
terey Land  Co.,  and  for  eight 
years  was  president  of  the  Pa- 
).  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Schleicher 
International  Electric  Co.  of  Dela- 
larger  one. 


.^DOLPH  Schleicher. 


Slope    Development    Ci 

also  president  of  the 

•  until  that  concern  was  merged 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  California  is  making 
a  special  effort  to  finish  its  flying  field  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
aerodrome  and  its  equipment  is  reported  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
country  excepting  only  those  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 
.\  complete  hangar  for  dirigible  airships  is  being  added  to  the 
four  airplane  hangars  the  company  already  has  on  its  80-acre 
aviation  field,  part  of  a  320-acre  reservation,  adjoining  the  new 
plant  at  the  old  Ascot  race  track.  The  flying  field  has  been 
loaned  to  the  city  and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  by  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  will  ofTer  every  facility  for  airmen  to  land  and 
replenish  their  supplies.  While  the  airship  hangar  will  house 
any  heavier-than-air  balloon,  it  will  be  largely  used  for  shelter- 
ing the  new  9S-foot  "pony  blimp"  which  the  company  exhibited 
at  the  recent  San  Francisco  aero  show.  The  manufacture  of  such 
dirigibles  on  a  commercial  scale  will  soon  be  part  of  the  routine 
of  the  company's  work.  The  first  "blimp"  will  be  used  for  the 
company's  dispatches  between  here  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
center  of  thc  Goodyear  cotton  plantations. 

Xel.son  &  Price.  Los  Angeles,  have  taken  over  the  distribution 
cif  India  tires,  made  by  the  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  .^kron, 
Ohio,  for  southern  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Ideal  Rubber  Company,  formerlj"  at  203  West  SOth  street, 
Los  .■\ngclcs.  has  removed  to  5019  Moncta  avenue. 

.'V  decided  advantage  to  present  and  prospective  tire  manufac- 
turers in  Southern  California  is  expected  through  the  operations 
of  the  newly-formed  International  Commerce  Corporation,  which 
intends  to  establish  a  direct  shipping  service  between  Los  .An- 
geles and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  well  as  British  India.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  concern  is  well  financed  and  has 
already  set  up  agencies  in  twenty-eight  American  cities  to  look 
after  exports  and  imports. 

A  concern  starting  under  favorable  auspices  in  the  tire-scllins 
line  is  the  newly-incorporated  Guasti,  House  &  Giulli,  Inc.. 
with  handsome  salesrooms  at  737  Terminal  street,  Los  Angeles. 
The  company  has  contracted  with  the  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co..  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  for  an  exceptionally  large  order  of 
tires,  thereby  securing  the  sole  agency  for  California  and  .Arizona. 


Thc  officers  are:  Secundo  Guasti,  Jr..  president;  Elliott  M. 
House,  vice-president,  and  Nicola  Giulli  and  William  Dobson, 
treasurer  and  secretary,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  three  other  directors  of 
the  company  are  in  Los  .Angeles  studying  thc  new  plant.  They 
are:  George  M.  Stadelman,  chief  of  sales;  F.  H.  Adams  and 
H.  B.  Manton.  The  Goodyear  "Flying  Squadron"  of  HO  ex- 
perts is  due  in  Los  Angeles  May  IS  to  give  thc  big  concern  a 
proper  start.  It  will  be  headed  by  C.  R.  Langdon.  C.  C. 
Slusser,  manager  of  the  personnel  department,  will  come  to 
assume  the  factory  management,  while  Herman  Barron  of  the 
.Akron  organization  will  be  California  division   superintendent. 

F.  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  recently  spent  a  week  in  Los  .Angeles.  He 
came  especially  to  attend  the  convention  called  to  urge  the  de- 
velopment, with  Federal  aid,  of  the  Colorado  river  water  powei" 
project.  He  also  noted  with  much  satisfaction  thc  work  being 
done  on  the  company's  mammoth  tire  plant  here  and  was  con- 
fident that  actual  manufacture  could  be  started  in  June. 

F.  A.  Osterloh,  Jr.,  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  has  just  returnd  from  a  month  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  he  was  looking  after  thc  Goodyear 
interests  in  the  cotton-growing  belt. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.  of  California,  formerly  located  on 
Pico  street,  has  moved  to  its  new  home  at  1233  South  Hope 
street,  Los  Angeles,  where  it  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  tire  sales  and  storage  establishments  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

The  J.  B.  Wood  Tire  Co.,  Hewitt  tire  and  tube  distributers 
for  southern  California  and  .Arizona,  is  temporarily  located  at 
464  East  Third  street,  Los  Angeles,  pending  the  building  of  its 
new  quarters  at  Third  street  and  Central  avenue. 

Work  on  the  forty-acre  pbnt  of  the  Goodyear  Textile  Mills 
Co.,  adjoining  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  tire  plant  now 
in  course  of  erection  at  Ascot  Park.  Los  .Angeles,  is  progressing 
so  well  that  the  company  expects  lo  operate  it  in  July.  The 
textile  factory  will  run  33,000  spindles  in  making  about  150,000 
yards  of  cotton  fabric  a  week,  all  of  which  will  be  taken  under 
contract  by  the  Goodyear  tire  concern.  Thc  latter  has  cove- 
nanted with  the  textile  company  to  operate  a  plant  that  will 
turn  out  a  minimum  of  3,000  tires  a  day  to  supply  the  demand 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

The  Los  .Angeles  Horseshoe  Tire  Co.,  of  which  Charles  Daley 
is  manager,  and  which  is  thc  sole  distributer  for  the  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.  here,  has  moved  into  new  quarters  at  1037  South 
Figueroa  street. 

Nelson  &  Price,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  Los  Angeles  distributer 
of  the  products  of  the  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  will  be  as- 
sisted by  Bert  Mooser. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   NOTES. 

Among  the  si)eakers  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Advertising 
Club  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  recently  were  -A.  H. 
Kroh,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  Barney  Oldfield,  Oldfield 
Tire  Co.;  and  C.  F.  U.  Kelly,  former  president.  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  Co. 

The  recent  big  automobile  show,  thc  finest  ever  held  in  San 
Francisco,  has  resulted  in  greatly  stimulating  sales  of  tires  and 
accessories.  Every  exhibitor  reports  a  quickened  state  of  trade, 
and  all  declare  the  sales  prospects  for  1920  very  encouraging. 
There  were  some  80  exhibits  of  tires,  vulvanizcrs  and  acces- 
sories. 

The  Xational  .Aeronantie  Exposition  was  held  in  the  Exposi- 
tion .Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  April  21-28.  1920. 
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The  Power  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  distributer  of  Racine 
tires  for  northern  California,  and  of  which  James  E.  Power  is 
the  head,  is  erecting  a  new  building.  The  company  has  just 
opened  a  new  salesroom  in  Fresno,  and  has  branches  in  Oakland 
and  San  Jose  as  well  as  a  dealers"  organization  for  other  coast 
cities. 

Thomas  F.  Minehan,  who  has  been  in  business  on  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  for  fourteen  years,  has  been  appointed 
distributer  for  products  of  the  Lehigh  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Complete  success  marked  the  first  annual  Pacific  Coast  Auto- 
motive Equipment  Exposition  which  was  held  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  and  which  closed  on  the  4th  of 
April  after  running  a  week.  Over  5,000  dealers  from  all  parts 
of  the  West  had  exhibits  of  some  sort,  and  the  big  eastern  con- 
cerns were  also  well  represented.  One  of  the  striking  features 
vi^as  a  model  tire  repair  and  vulcanizing  shop  in  charge  of 
George  Parker,  who,  with  assistants,  gave  lessons  day  and  night 
in  tire  repairing. 

The  West  Coast  Rubber  Co.,  San  Francisco,  of  which  Charles 
\\'ilIiamson  is  sales  manager,  has  taken  the  agency  for  west  of 
the  Rockies  for  the  Bonner  inner  tubes  made  by  the  Story  Rub- 
ber Corporation,  of  New  York  City. 

A  branch  of  the  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Company,  Ruther- 
ford, New  Jersey,  has  been  opened  at  131-133  Eighth  street, 
San  Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES. 

Automobile  tire  dealers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  plans  for  the  great  motor  caravan  wherein 
delegates  from  the  advertising  clubs  of  that  section  will  move 
to  the  place  of  tlieir  annual  convention  in  Stockton,  California, 
on  the  23d  of  May.  It  is  expected  that  500  will  be  in  the  party, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest  that  has  ever  toured  over 
the  highways  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states.  L.  J.  Sparks,  manager 
of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  branch  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  will  have  charge  of  the  entries  in  the  "ship-by-truck"  class. 
George  Bellis,  district  manager  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  also  of  Portland,  is  general  chairman  of  the  program  of 
"stunts"  to  be  put  on  at  various  places.  The  caravan  will  start 
May  17  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

The  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Spokane,  Washington, 
which  started  business  in  May,  1919,  reports  gross  production  to 
December  31  as  $243,806,  representing  an  average  of  51  casings 
and  59  tubes  a  day.  Production  is  now  running  at  close  to  150 
casings  and  200  tubes  daily,  it  is  said ;  and  a  business  of  $1,200,- 
000  is  expected  this  year.  On  March  3,  the  following  officers 
and  trustees  were  elected:  John  B.  White,  president;  J.  L. 
Bowling,  vice-president;  H.  S.  Burdick,  secretary-treasurer; 
trustees— R.  B.  Paterson,  G.  A.  Laudenbach,  J.  W.  Brett,  and 
Fred  B.  Grinnell.  The  sales  and  advertising  department  is  under 
the  management  of  W.  H.  Heylman. 

Ray  &  Smith,  of  70  Sixth  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  have  been 
appointed  state  agents  for  the  Sterling  Tire  Corporation, 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.'s  new  location  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  is  at  111-115  North  Sixth  street,  where  its  building  100 
by  125  feet  gives  it  approximately  75,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  of  which  5,000  square  feet  are  used  for  offices,  sample  and 
shipping  rooms,  service  department,  and  mechanical  stock.  The 
upper  floors  are  used  as  stock  and  storage  rooms  for  tires,  tire 
sundries,  footwear,  clothing,  and  druggists'  sundries. 

E.  H.  Cummings  and  P.  J.  Carson  have  opened  a  tire  store  at 
Broadway  and  Flanders  street,  Portland,  and  will  handle  Fire- 
stone products. 

W.  L.  Powell,  Broadway  and  Glisan  street,  Portland,  has  taken 
the  Mulnomah  County  agency  for  Hood  tires. 


The  Portland  Rubber  Mills,  Portland,  Oregon,  were  incor- 
porated in  the  autumn  of  1912  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  by 
J.  Spencer  Smith,  H.  C.  Huntington  and  G.  C.  Frisbie,  the  capi- 
tal being  increased  to  $40,000  four  years  later.  The  factory  is 
of  concrete,  200  by  75  feet  and  cost  $100,000.  The  company 
manufactures  mechanical  goods,  chiefly  valves,  gaskets,  bumpers, 
sheet  packing,  and  special  molded  goods.     It  specializes  in  heels 
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and  soles,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  pairs  of  heels  per  day, 
with  a  very  large  output  of  soles  and  taps.  This  part  of  the 
business  is  confined  to  the  Western  States.  The  company  is 
also  the  northwestern  representative  of  the  Manhattan  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  and  also  does  an 
extensive  jobbing  business  with  the  saw  mill  trade.  H.  C. 
Huntington  has  been  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company  from  the  start. 

F.  L.  Hawley  has  been  made  sales  manager  for  the  Pacific  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Portland  distributer  of  Blackstone  fabric  and 
Canton  cord  tires.     R.  Jansberg  and  C.  H.  Kepler  have  joined 

the  sales  force.  

CANADIAN    NOTES. 

R.  Jeffers  has  been/  appointed  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
U.  S.  A.,  some  months  ago  opened  a  branch  at  496  Yonge  street, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  in  charge  of  William  A.  Shaw  as  manager 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Rubberset  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  which 
established  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  about 
four  years  ago,  to  supply  the  Canadian  trade  demand  for  "Rub- 
berset" brushes,  has  acquired  a  wood-working  factory  at  Graven- 
hurst.  Ontario,  to  meet  its  requirements  in  the  way  of  handles 
for  various  kinds  of  brushes.  Suitable  machinery  will  be  in- 
stalled and  about  fifty  people  will  be  employed.  Any  surplus 
production  will  be  used  in  the  Newark  factory.  The  company's 
Canadian  branch  now  employs  about  100  people  and  has  estab- 
lished general  distribution  of  its  product  throughout  Canada. 

The  Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  502  Kent  Building,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  has  been  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  that 
province  to  manufacture  cord  tires  and  other  rubber  products.  A 
factory  site  of  more  than  five  acres  has  been  purchased  in  New 
Toronto,  about  five  miles  west  of  Toronto,  where  the  first  fac- 
tory unit  will  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000.  It  is 
expected  that  manufacturing  will  begin  about  March,  1921.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $2,500,000  common  stock,  par  value  $10 
per  share.  It  has  also  been  granted  a  bond  issue  of  $750,000,  but 
does  not  plan  to  avail  itself  of  this  at  present. 

William  Fifield  has  recently  taken  charge  of  the  autoriiJaile 
inner  lube  production  of  Ames  Holden  McCready  Co.,  MomVtal, 
Quebec. 
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BILLIARD   ACCESSORIES   OF  RUBBER. 

NUT  lO.NTE.NT  with  supplying  the  greatest  improvement  ever 
made  in  bilHards — the  resihent  ledge  or  elastic  cushion  sur- 
rounding the  slate  bed  of  the  table,  the  one  feature  which  has 
made  the  modern  game  possible — india  rubber  has  provided  dev- 
otees of  the  game  with  numerous  accessories,  most  of  which 
are  quite  indispensable.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  rubber- 
backed  cloth  which  is  largely  replacing  the  old-time  broadcloth. 
This  cloth  is  now  made  in  -America  and  equals  the  best  produced 
in  Europe.  It  has  a  hne,  close  weave,  with  nap  and  finish  to 
suit  the  most  critical  player,  and  it  is  made  in  various  thick- 
nesses to  suit  the  different  types  of  tables,  as  well  as  being 
woven  to  three  sizes  of  beds.  Even  special  care  has  been  taken 
in  dyeing  in  order  to  produce  not  only  the  standard  blue-green 
color  easy  for  the  eyes  under  electric  light,  but  also  giving  an 
effect  that  will  harmonize  with  modern  room-lighting.  This 
material  costs  somewhat  more  than  the  old-fashioned  billiard 
cloth,  but  this  is  more  than  offset,  it  is  said,  by  its  remarkably 
long  wear.  Moreover,  skilful  players  note  a  decided  advantage 
in  having  a  slight  cushion  between  the  slate  and  the  cloth.  They 
say  that  with  it  shots  can  be  made  with  much  more  accuracy 
than  on  the  old,  deader  surface. 

RUBBER  CTTE  GRIPS. 

To  keep  cues  from  slipping,  the  butts  have  been  covered  with 
cork.  leather,  twine,  and  silk  and  cotton  braid,  but  players  have 


ibie  hard  rubber  markers.  The  latter  are  also  used  now  on 
marker  stands  and  frames,  preferred  by  many  to  the  old  and 
often   unhandy  overhead  counting  device. 

HARD    RUBBER    TRIANGLES. 

With  the  passing  of  the  old  "pool  room,"  to  which  more  or 
less  odium  was  attached,  has  come  the  "pocket  billiards  parlor." 
Here  again  rubber  serves  the  players'  needs  in  providing  ebonite 
triangles  to  take  the  place  of  the  maple  ones  so  long  used  to  ar- 
range the  fifteen  balls  in  a  pyramid.  The  hard  rubber  triangles 
have  extra  strong  reinforced  corners  and  users  find  they  stand 
harder  handling  than  the  wooden  contrivances. 

RUBBER  CEMENTS. 

One  of  the  least  costly  and  most  useful  articles  to  the  billiardist 
is  rubber  cement  for  attaching  cue  tips,  etc.  This  article  is  put 
up  in  small  tubes,  and  is  much  superior  to  glue  preparations. 
Many  players  who  want  quick  repairs  find  much  satisfaction  in 
using  rubber  cemented  cue  tips,  which  can  be  had  in  every  size. 

POCKET  NET  RINGS. 

Pocket  nets  now  have  rubber  rings  instead  of  wood  to  lessen 
noise  and  ease  the  fall  of  balls.  Careful  players  find  that  this 
simple  precaution  adds  to  the  life  of  the  balls  and  helps  to  keep 
them  true. 

RUBBER  CHALK  HOLDERS. 

Much  satisfaction  is  derived  by  knights  of  the  cue  from  the 
rubber  chalk  receptacles.     These  holders  are  made  in   tlie  round 
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found  an  excellent  substitute  for  all  these  in  a  rubber  cue  grip. 
or  sleeve,  nine  inches  long,  which  will  quickly  transform  any 
common  cue  into  a  perfectly  non-slippable  one. 

RUBBER   NOISE   SUBDUERS. 

The  annoyance  of  cues  bumping  on  floors  is  now  easily  over- 
come with  rubber  noise-subduers,  one  style  being  made  with  a 
nail  attachment  and  a  larger  one,  with  an  opening  for  a  counter- 
sunk screw. 

RUBBER  TABLE  COVERS. 

Rubber-coated  table  covers  are  largely  used  now  instead  of 
'ililolh  covers,  as  the  paint-like  coating  on  the  latter  soon  cracks 
in  handling  and  exposes  the  thin  fabric  through  which  dampness 
in  inclement  weather  reaches  the  tightly  stretched  cloth  on  the 
table  bed.  This  cloth  readily  absorbs  moisture,  offering  greater 
resistance  to  the  cue  ball  and  requiring  more  force  to  drive  it  to 
an  objective  point. 

HARD  RUBBER  BALLS. 

Billiard  balls  of  hard  rubber  are  now  being  used  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  ivory  spheres.  .\n  infinite  number  of  tests 
have  proved  them  not  only  much  livelier  hut  also  much  more 
'lur.ible  than  the  old-style  composition  balls. 

BILLIARD   MARKERS    OF  RUBBER. 

In  up-to-date  billiard  rooms  wooden  buttons  suspended  on  a 
wire  above  the  table  are  giving  way  to  the  neater  and  indestruct- 


form  only,  one  style  being  open  at  one  end  and  the  other  open 
at  two  ends.  They  hang  on  weighted  cords  like  other  holders, 
either  from  above  the  table  or  on  an  under-rail  frame. 

FOR    BALL   RETURN. 

.■\mong  the  drawbacks  of  the  original  ball  return  device  used 
beneath  the  table  for  pocket  billiards  were  the  noisy  troughs  or 
runways.  Here  again  rubber  proved  to  be  a  boon.  It  was 
placed  in  the  troughs  and  all  click  and  clatter  ceased  as  the 
balls  were  holed  and  guided  to  the  receptacle  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

CORRUGATED  MATTING. 
.\  Strong  demand  has  developed  for  corrugated  rubber  matting 
beneath  and  around  billiard  tables.  Not  only  are  the  looks  of 
the  table  improved  with  such  floor  covering,  but  the  firm  yet 
elastic  surface  of  the  matting  adds  much  to  the  comfort  of 
players  and  lessens  fatigue  in  long  games.  The  ribbed  matting 
is  !^-inch  thick  and  mitered  at  corners.    It  is  made  in  nine  sizes. 

OTHER   RUBBER   SUPPLIES. 

Other  accessories  in  rubber  include  cushion  packing  facings 
for  pocket  openings  in  sets  of  twelve,  tubing  for  cue  roque  table 
posts,  and  corrugated  rubber  mats  for  cuspidors. 


The    Research    .Association   of   the    British    Rubber    Tvre 
Maiuifacturers  has  elected  R.  D.  Porritt  as  its  director. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    TIRE    MANUFACTURERS'    DIVISION. 

THE  REGULAR  April  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Tire  Manufacturers'  Division,  lu-ld  in  the  Association 
rooms  April  21,  was  well  attended.  Particular  interest 
centered  about  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  establishing  mini- 
mum and  ma.ximum  cross  section  widths  for  pneumatic  tires, 
and  to  enable  the  subject  to  be  thoroughly  covered  in  both  its 
commercial  and  technical  phases,  a  conference  had  been  arranged 
by  the  Executive  Tire  Committee  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers. A  lengthy  discussion  of  several  suggestions  respecting 
the  way  in  which  to  accomplish  this  end  which  seems  to  be  the 
desire  of  all  manufacturers,  resulted  in  no  definite  recommenda- 
tion and  the  subject  was  given  to  a  special  sub-committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting,  that  will  make  a  detailed  study  and 
report  to  the  Tire  E.xecutivo  Committee  at  its  next  meeting.  Sev- 
eral matters  of  a  routine  nature  were  also  given  attention  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

MECHANICAL    RUBBER    GOODS    SPECIFICATION    COMMITTEE. 

On  .-\pril  2  there  was  held  in  the  association  rooms  a  meeting 
of  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  Specification  Committee  at 
which  a  large  number  of  subjects  connected  with  the  negotiations 
of  the  Specification  Committee  with  users  of  specification  me- 
chanical rubber  goods  was  handled. 

The  work  on  these  problems  was  principally  of  a  routine 
nature,  but  definite  conclusions  were  reached  with  respect  to 
some  matters,  principal  among  which  is  the  decision  to  recom- 
mend to  all  manufacturers  of  mechanical  rubber  goods  that 
bids  on  M.  C.  B.  air  brake  hose  be  confined  to  the  1913  M.  C.  B. 
Specifications  as  last  amended  by  the  Manual  of  Standard  and 
Recommended  Practice  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association, 
for  1919.  It  is  to  be  understood  distinctly,  however,  that  the 
foregoing  has  no  application  to  car  signal  hose  which  may  be 
furnished  to  a  railroad's   individual  or  any   other   specifications. 

The  committee  felt  also  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  inspec- 
tion and  tests  for  rejection  of  specification  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  that  it  should  recommend  to  manufacturers  that  the 
period  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  upon  test,  shall  be  limited 
to  60  days  from  date  of  shipment.  In  this  connection  it  was 
also  decided  to  recommend  further  to  manufacturers,  that  all 
specification  rubber  goods  be  tested  for  acceptance  or  rejection 
at  the  point  of  manufacture.  It  is  planned  for  the  Specification 
Committee  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Asbury  Park  during  the 
week  of  June  22. 

UNIFORM  BASIS  FOR  COMPUTING  EXTRA  CHARGE  FOR  MAKING 
RUBBER  BELTS  ENDLESS. 

Some  time  ago  the  Executive  Cominittee  of  the  Mechanical 
Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers'  Division  recommended  to  belting 
manufacturers  that  they  adopt  a  uniform  basis  for  computing 
the  extra  charge  for  making  belts  endless,  which  has  been  very 
generally  in  effect,  on  the  following  basis : 

For  belting  under  12  inches  in  width,  6  additional  feet. 

For  belting  12  inches  or  more  in  width,  8  additional  feet. 

Recent  examination  of  the  file  on  this  subject  indicates  that 
acknowledgments  from  all  interested  companies  approving  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  received 
and  manufacturers  have  been  so  advised.  This  should  insure 
uniform  conditions  in  the  rubber  belting  manufacturing  busi- 
ness in  this  connection. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. 

New  York,  April  14,  1920. 
To  firm  and  affiliated  mcmhcis: 
Please  refer  to  our  Circular  Letter  G-43  of  March  19,  announc- 


ing the  distribution  by  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
through  its  .\dvisory  Committee  on  Policies  and  Platform,  of  a 
questionnaire  on  industrial  relations  and  the  problems  of  cap- 
ital and  labor.  At  that  time  we  advised  that  because  of  the 
broad  questions  of  industrial  relations  policy  and  practice  in- 
volved, the  Industrial  Relations  Executive  Committee  of  this 
.Association  would  give  consideration  to  the  specific  questions  set 
forth  in  the  questionnaire  with  a  view  of  making  an  analysis 
upon  which  it  might  predicate  helpful  information  and  sugges- 
tions to  be  offered  to  our  members  for  consideration  by  them 
in  connection  with  the  questionnaire. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Executive  Committee  of  the  .Associa- 
tion recently  met  and  made  an  exhaustive  examination  and 
study  of  the  questions  presented  in  the  questionnaire,  and  we 
are  sending  you  with  this  letter  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Industrial 
Relations,"  in  which  there  is  set  forth  all  of  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  Republican  National  Committee's  questionnaire  and 
there  is  shown  in  italics  the  views  held  by  our  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Executive  Committee. 

The  committee  wishes  to  be  clearly  understood  respecting  its 
purpose  in  making  an  analysis  of  the  questionnaire.  It  desires 
to  place  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  political  origin 
or  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  had  no  place  in  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  and  that  it  is  not  sent  to  you  as  an  aid  to  political 
thought  or  action,  but  is  intended  to  be  non-partisan  and  non- 
political  and  is  presented  for  the  single  purpose  of  offering  to 
our  members  the  benefit  of  the  conclusions  of  experienced  and 
practical  minds  in  our  industry  who  are  giving  all  tlieir  time 
and  energ>-  to  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  industry, 
namely,  industrial  relations. 

The  Republican  National  Committee's  questionnaire  presented 
questions  respecting  industrial  relations  which  include  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  fundamental  principles  relating  to  this  important 
problem  of  our  industrial  life  and  had  these  questions  originated 
with  another  political  party  or  with  other  representative  and 
responsible  sources  that  would  insure  a  wide  distribution,  our 
Committee  would  have  felt  that  it  was  not  meeting  its  duty  if 
it  did  not  attempt  a  conservative  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing assistance  to  the  membership  of  this  .Association. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  principles  connected  with 
the  questions  and  suggested  answers  set  forth  in  the  attached 
pamphlet  would  have  received  attention  by  your  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  due  course  and  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
so  complete  an  analysis  of  these  primary  principles  of  Industrial 
Relations  can  be  made  at  this  time  in  order  that  our  members 
may  clearly  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Executive  Committee  which  is  predicated  on  the  broad  experi- 
ence of  its  members  in  industrial  relations  work  in  the  rubber 
industry. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  its  suggested  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Republican  National  Committee's  question- 
naire may  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  of  our  inembers  who 
.desire  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  but  the  primary  purpose 
of  distributing  the  attached  pamphlet  is  to  suggest  to  our  inem- 
bers  basic  principles  for  conducting  industrial  relations  work  and 
to  indicate  the  composite  opinion  of  your  Industrial  Relations 
Executive  Committee  respecting  those  principles. 

.\.    L.    ViLES.    General    Manager. 
ANNOUNCEMENT  BULLETIN  AND   INFORMATIVE  SERVICE. 

New  York,  April  22,   1920 
To  firm  and  affiliated  members: 

This  is  the  first  of  the  bulletins  which  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  receive  under  an  extension  of  the  bulletin  service 
heretofore  conducted  by  this  office  to  a  limited  extent  through 
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the  medium  of  circular  letlers. 

Distinctive  bulletin  forms  printed  in  colored  inks  will  be  used 
to  cover  the  dissemination  of  information  for  the  present  under 
the  following  classifications : 

General  information, 

Traffic  information, 

Legislative  information. 

Industrial    relations    information. 

Bureau  for  the  exchange  of  mill  information  (surplus 
new  and  second-hand  material  and  equipment  for  sale 
and  purchase). 

The  bulletins  of  each  class  will  be  numbered  consecutively  and 
will  be  issued  as  frequently  as  is  necessary. 

May  we  not  suggest  that  provision  be  made  in  your  office  for 
tiling  these  bulletins  according  to  the  classification  indicated,  thus 
building  a  convenient  means  of  reference  to  the  information  ema- 
nating from  the  Rubber  Association.  An  index  to  the  numbered 
bulletins  will  be  issued  at  frequent  intervals,  to  expedite  refer- 
ence to  them.  A.  L.  Vlles.  General  Manager. 

PERSONNEL   OF   ASSOCIATION    STAFF. 

Xcw    York,    .\pril   26,    1920. 

To  members: 

The  following  promotions  in  the  stafif  of  the  Association, 
effective  as  of  April  1,  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors : 

Harvey  Willson,  formerly  assistant  secretary  and  office  man- 
ager, is  promoted  to  the  newly  created  position  of  assistant  gen- 
eral manager. 

R.  H.  Goebel,  formerly  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  traffic 
department,  is  appointed  manager  of  the  traffic  department, 

A.  L.  ViLES,  General  Manager. 


subscribers  the  Bureau   h 
any  change  in  the  marke 


NEWS  TICKER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  RUBBER  TRADE. 

The  Export  and  Import  News  Bureau,  24  Moore  street.  New 
York  City,  which  several  months  ago  began  the  operation  of  a 
foreign  trade  news  ticker,  will  shortly  establish  a  separate  ticker 
unit  devoted  exclusively  to  the  rubber  trade.  The  Bureau  will 
have  daily  cables  from  London,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Batavia  and 
other  foreign  markets.  Consular  and  trade  representative  re- 
ports as  well  as  other  Washington  news,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative, of  interest  to  the  trade  will  be  secured  by  private 
wire  from  the  Bureau's  Washington  office.  Imports  at  the  port 
of  New  York  in  detail  as  well  as  steamship  arrivals  will  be 
promptly  bulletined. 

The  New  York  market  on  crude  rubber  of  all  grades,  spot  and 
future  delivery,  will  be  covered  both  by  quotations  and  by  bids 
and  offers  of  subscribers  for  the  ticker  service.  Over  forty  rubber 
dealers,  brokers  and  importers  have  contracted  for  the  service 
and  are  given  the  privilege  of  telephoning  in  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  day  to  have  announced  on  the  ticker  what  they  want  to 
buy  or  sell.  The  subscriber  does  not  have  to  use  his  name 
unless  he  chooses,  as  he  can  have  assigned  to  him  an  office 
designation,  as  X-27  and  then  all  replies  coming  to  the  office  of 
the  Bureau  are  promptly  telephoned  him. 

The  foreign  exchange  market  will  be  covered  very  compre- 
hensively. Continuous  quotations  on  cable  sterling  will  be  pub- 
lished and  twice  each  day,  at  noon  and  closing,  the  prices,  never 
published  heretofore,  will  be  given  on  forward  sterling  by  months, 
for  nine  months  in  the  future. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Bureau's  foreign  quotations  on 
crude  rubber  will  be  their  translation  into  New  York  parity  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange-  For  example,  if  crepe  is  quoted  in 
London  at  26d.  and  cables  are  i3.97,  the  announcement  on  the 
ticker  would  be,  "London  1  p.  m.,  crepe,  26rf.,  New  York  parity 
43  cents." 

To  serve  out-of-town  subscribers  as  well  as  those  in  New 
York,  quotations,  bids,  and  offers  of  fabrics  and  chemicals  used 
by  rubber  manufacturers  will  be  published.     To  the  out-of-town 


md  telegrams  as  often  as  there  is 
vering  both  the  New  York  quota- 
lions  and  foreign  cables  as  received,  and  the  out-of-town  sub- 
scriber by  using  the  wire  can  have  his  announcements  made  on 
the  ticker  as  well  as  the  New  York  subscriber. 


THE    ADVERTISING    MANAGERS'    COUNCIL. 

More  than  fifty  representative  advertising  managers  of 
the  automotive  industries  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Cominodore,  New  York  City,  March  26,  1920,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  approved  plans  for  the  organization  of  an  ad- 
vertising managers'  council,  as  a  central  clearing  house  to 
handle  constructive  cooperative  work  on  vital  problems  of 
mutual   interest. 

.\mong  those  present  were:  E.  C.  Tibbitts,  advertising 
manager,  The  B.  T.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio;  M.  S.  Con- 
nelly, advertising  manager,  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.  Wat- 
ertown,  Massachusetts;  M.  F.  Judd,  sales  manager,  R.  B. 
Davis,  district  manager,  and  J.  E.  Elliott,  Raybestos  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  George  B.  Hendrick,  publicity 
manager,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts; H.  B.  Joseph,  assistant  advertising  manager,  and  H.  R. 
Hurd,  manager  copy  division,  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 
New  York  City;  L.  L.  King,  advertising  manager,  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Quiston,  advertising  manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,   New  York  City. 

-At  the  luncheon  which  preceded  the  executive  session  of 
the  conference,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Richard  H.  Lee, 
special  counsel  of  the  .\ssociated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World,  and  David  Beecroft,  directing  editor.  Class  Journal 
publications. 

E,  C.  Tibbitts,  advertising  manager.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  pleaded  for  a  broader  vision  by  advertising 
men  in  meeting  the  complex  and  crucial  'problems  facing 
America.  It  is  the  special  privilege  and  duty  of  advertising 
men,  he  said,  to  render  patriotic  service  of  the  most  vital 
importance  by  supporting  the  various  movements  for  .Ameri- 
canization, greater  production,  and  better  roads  and  trans- 
portation. He  urged  the  advertising  managers  to  think,  not 
only  of  their  own  particular  problems  in  marketing  and  sell- 
ing their  products,  but  also  to  enlist  their  talents  and  their 
services  in  the  interest  of  the  larger  national  movements. 
This  can  best  be  done,  he  said,  through  concerted  action  and 

team-work.  

S.   A.    E.   SUMMER   MEETING. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  will  hold  its  summer 
meeting  this  year  at  Ottawa  Beach  on  Lake  Michigan,  June  21 
to  June  25  inclusive.  The  Ottawa  Beach  Hotel  and  the 
Waukazoo  Inn  have  been  engaged  for  the  members,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  ladies.  There 
will  be  daily  lectures  and  business  meetings,  a  program  of 
sports  spread  over  three  days,  and  a  grand  ball  on  Thursday. 
June  24.  Ottawa  Beach  is  at  the  junction  of  Black  Lake  with 
Lake  Michigan,  six  miles  from  Holland,  Michigan,  and  can  be 
reached  from  Chicago  by  boat  and  by  train. 

RUBBER  GOODS  BOUGHT  BY  THE  QUARTERMASTER'S 
DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  June  I.  1918,  the  General  Sup- 
plies Branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office  has  bought  the 
following  rubber  goods : 

Rubber  bands,  6,696  pounds,   @$1.I308  per  pound $7,572.50 

Rubber  erasers,   25,336,    @   $0.02001    each 507.02 

Rubber  matting,  864  yards,  @  $1,017  per  yard 878.99 

Cuspidor  mats,  1,500,  (H   $0,245  each 368.75 

Floor  mats,  11.  @  $20.5175  each 82.07 

Treads  for  stairs,  90  pieces,   <S   $0,751   per  piece 67.60 

Finger  cots,  250  dozen,   (3   $0.42  per  do:en 105.00 

Rubber  type,   100  sets,   (3   $0.65  each ^SOO 

Total   $9,646.93 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 

/)'v    Our   Regular   Correspondent. 


BUSINESS  in  practically  all  ck-partnicnts  of  the  trade  contin- 
ues to  be  brisk  enough  as  far  as  the  order  book  is  con- 
cerned. This,  howe-ver,  does  not  mean  that  everything  is 
proceeding  smoothly  and  that  there  are  no  worries  to  contend 
with.  In  fact,  if  all  troubles  were  enumerated  it  would  form 
a  long  list,  what  with  labor  demands  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  textiles,  transport  diffi- 
culties, etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impending  levy  on  war  wealth. 
Judging  by  resolutions  recently  adopted  by  certain  workers' 
unions  it  would  seem  that  the  day  wage  in  most  industries  will 
be  replaced  by  the  piece-work  system.  This  should  tend  to  in- 
crease output,  which  on  the  day  wage  system  usually  remains  at 
the  level   of  the   slowest   worker. 

This  year  has  been  remarkable  for  the  appeal  to  the  public 
to  invest  in  all  sorts  of  industrial  concerns  which,  owing  to  the 
increased  expense  of  commodities  and  wages,  require  a  larger 
capital  to  carry  on.  To  date — the  middle  of  March — there  has 
been  an  issue  of  about  one  hundred  millions,  of  which  about 
fourteen  million  pounds  was  for  the  rubber  trade,  including 
eight  millions  issued  by  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Un- 
derwriting has  been  easy  to  obtain  as  the  public  seems  prepared 
to  go  in  for  everything  which  offers.  This  pace,  however,  cannot 
be  kept  up  and  we  may  expect  to  see  a  considerable  slowing 
down. 

THE  PROOFING  TRADE. 

The  use  of  coal  tar  products  as  petrol  substitutes  is  on  th'j 
increase,  owing  to  the  rise  in  price  of  petrol,  and  the  solvent 
naphtha  position  is  causing  perturbation  in  the  minds  of  proofers. 
So  far,  not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  installing  re- 
covery plants,  but  engineers  are  quite  alive  to  the  possibilities  in 
this  direction  and  a  good  many  specifications  are  now  before 
proofing  firms.  Of  course  the  initial  expense  is  now  somewhat 
heavy  and,  moreover,  specifications  and  estimates  are  not  worth 
much  nowadays,  as  they  all  contain  clauses  to  the  effect  that 
extra  may  have  to  be  charged  if  materials  and  labor  go  up  be- 
fore the  work  is  completed.  However,  the  matter  of  the  in- 
stallation of  recovery  plants  is  receiving  more  serious  attention 
now  than  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  the  proofing 
trade. 

Now  that  business  has  got  back  into  normal  channels  there 
is  plenty  of  competition  for  the  work  given  out  and  proofers  are 
not  finding  it  too  easy  to  get  customers  to  agree  to  the  high 
prices  now  ruling  on  account  of  the  increased  costs  of  materials, 
except  rubber.  Many  firms  are  still  busy  on  old  contracts,  and 
where  they  have  covered  themselves  for  cloth  they  are  all  right 
and  are,  of  course,  in  a  very  good  position  if  they  have  excess 
cloth  in  stock  at  old  prices.  Those  who  have  to  buy  their  cloth 
at  to-day's  prices  can  only  compete  w'ith  the  utmost  economy 
in  other  directions,  hence  they  do  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
advocates  of  naphtha  recovery.  The  rain  coat  business  is  de- 
cidedly flat  and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a  stock  of  cloth 
rain-proofed  but  not  cut  up,  it  is  being  turned  over  to  the  proof- 
ers to  be  rubbered  where  they  are  found  willing  to  take  the 
business  on. 

DETERMINATION   OF   SUBSTITUTE   IN   RUBBER. 

-^  communication  on  this  subject  has  recently  been  published 
by  P.  Dekker,  of  the  Netherlands  Government  Rubber  Institute, 
at  Delft.  There  will  be  many  rubber  analysts  who  will  agree 
with  his  statement  that  the  determination  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  is  often  supposed.  One  cause  is  the  incomplete  abstrac- 
tion of  the  substitute  by  alcoholic  potash,  and  another  is  the 
fact  that  substitutes  have  van'ing  composition,  this  being  more 


pronounced  to-day  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  alcoholic  potash  extraction  test,  as  laid 
down  in  British  Government  specifications,  is  not  a  process  for 
the  estimation  of  substitute  so  much  as  the  determination  of 
organic  matter  not  rubber,  and  as  the  acetone  extract  is  also 
taken  into  account  it  does  not  matter  if  50  per  cent  of  the 
substitute  goes  into  the  acetone  extract.  In  the  case,  however, 
of  a  commercial  analysis,  where  the  object  is  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  substitute  used,  the  proportion  soluble  in  acetone  is  of 
prime  importance.  No  recognized  correction  can  be  made  for 
this,  as  the  amount  soluble  in  acetone  varies  within  such  wide 
limits.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  brown  substitutes  con- 
taining non-oily  matters,  such  as  paraffine  wax.  Mr.  Dekker 
experimented  with  a  brov^n  substitute  containing  38  per  cent 
soluble  in  acetone.  In  my  experience  the  figure  has  varied  from 
15  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent,  though  the  latter  figure  may  be 
considered  as  exceptional. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  paper  refers  to  the  determination 
of  substitute  in  the  presence  of  asphalt,  and  it  is  shown  that 
the  varying  amounts  of  asphalt  dissolved  by  acetone  and  al- 
coholic potash  entirely  vitiate  any  attempt  to  gage  the  amount 
of  substitute  dissolved  by  the  same  solvent  and  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  determination  of  substitute  is 
not  feasible  in  rubber  compounds  containing  asphalt.  As  the 
two  are  but  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  same  rubber  compound, 
the  matter  is  not  of  great  importance. 

The  method  he  advocates  for  determining  substitute  in  rub- 
ber is  to  add  to  the  alcoholic  potash  extract  the  acetone  extract 
minus  rubber  resins  and  sulphur,  and  to  call  the  combined  ex- 
tract substitute.  The  chief  draw-back  to  this  conclusion  seems 
to  be  in  the  fact  that  where  paraffine  wax  is  present  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  it  was  used  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
quality  substitute  or  whether  it  formed  a  component  part  of 
the  substitute.  Of  course,  if  only  the  fatty  acid,  dissolved  by 
alcoholic  potash  and  the  fatty  portion  of  the  acetone  extract 
are  added  together  and  returned  as  substitute,  a  correct  figure 
is  obtained  for  substitute  as  commonly  understood,  but  not 
necessarily  for  the  commercial  substitute  as  used  by  the  rubber 
manufacturer  in  his  formula. 

PEACHEY'S    NEW    VULCANIZATION    PROCESS. 

Peachey's  process  has  been  patented  for  most  parts  of  the 
world,  the  British  patent  being  No.  129,826.'  and  its  exploitation 
is  in  progress  by  strong  financial  interests  in  England.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  lack  the  element  of  novelty  as  so  many  rubber 
patents  do,  and  its  advent  cannot  fail  to  excite  great  interest 
among  rubber  chemists  and  manufacturers.  Stated  briefly,  the 
vulcanization  is  effected  by  sulphur  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
and  therefore  certain  organic  fillers  and  a  wide  range  of  coloring 
matters,  the  use  of  which  has  hitherto  been  barred,  may  be  util- 
ized in  vulcanized  rubber  goods.  The  sulphur  is  got  into  the 
rubber  by  employing  the  well-known  inter-action  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  dioxide  gases,  which  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  free  sulphur.  Rather  surprisingly,  this  sulphur  acts  upon 
the  rubber  to  vulcanize  it  in  the  cold.  If  a  solution,  say  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  raw  rubber  in  benzene,  is  saturated  with 
sulphur  dioxide  and  is  then  mixed  with  another  similar  solution 
saturated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  a  jelly  is  formed  after  the 
lapse  of  a  short  time  and  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent  the  rub- 
ber is   found  to  be   well   vulcanized. 
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This  is  the  main  outline  of  the  reaction  without  reference  to 
certain  details  which  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  produce 
a  uniform  rubber.  The  process  obviously  opens  up  a  vista  of 
possibilities  in  one  branch  or  another  of  the  rubber  trade.  One 
branch  which  is  very  much  to  the  fore  at  the  morhent  is  the 
production  of  compound  rubber  soles  for  boots,  and  here,  I  am 
credibly  informed,  some  very  good  and  quite  cheap  material 
has  been  turned  out  by  aid  of  the  new  vulcanizing  process. 
Moreover,  the  soling  material  already  cold  cured  is  readily 
vulcanized  on  the  boot  by  means  of  the  rubber  solution  with 
the  mixed  gases  in  it,  thus  obviating  the  use  of  nails.  There 
would  certainly  seem  a  wide  and  useful  field  for  the  process 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  organic  materials  such  as  saw- 
dust in  cheap  mixings  or  in  utilizing  the  process  in  bodies  such 
as  linoleum,  where  the  presence  of  a  little  vulcanized  rubber 
might  well  be  expected  to  be  of  benefit  and  where  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ordinary  hot  sulphur  cure  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  development  of  a  vul- 
canizing process  which  may  fairly  be  considered  the  only  one 
which  has  any  serious  claim  to  consideration  since  the  distant 
date  of  1846  when  Parkes  brought  out  the  present-day  cold 
cure  process.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  it  seems  to  be 
the  fate  of  cold-cure  processes  to  be  concerned  with  atmos- 
pheres which — well,  are  not  in  the  same  street  with  attar  of 
roses,  but  still  a  new  smell  in  a  rubber  works  will  not  suffice 
in  itself  to  destroy  interest  in  a  process  which  has  merit  be- 
hind it.  and  really,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  smell  vulgarly  asso- 
ciated  with   election    eggs   may   not   make   itself   evident   to   the 

TIRES  FOR  TRUCKS. 

A  development  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  to  do  with  the  extended  use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  heavy 
commercial  vehicles.  At  present  from  the  two-ton  vehicle  up- 
ward the  solid  tire  is  practically  the  standard.  There  is  an 
insistent  demand,  however,  in  many  classes  of  traffic  for  free- 
dom from  road  shocks,  and  there  is  also  a  call  for  less  damage 
to  the  roads,  and  because  the  pneumatic  tire  is  the  best  shock 
absorber  it  is  felt  that  its  upward  development  into  the  region 
of  the  heavier  commercial  vehicle  is  bound  to  materialize. 
The  big  pneumatic  is  not  now  entirely  a  novelty  because  it  has 
been  put  to  practical  test  in  aviation,  for  the  landing  wheels  of 
the  giant  airplanes  used  in  the  war.  Personally  I  have  made 
acquaintance  with  these  tires  only  on  the  rubber  reclaimer's 
premises,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  special  plant  which 
turned  them  out  is  still  in  existence,  although  the  specialized 
demand  has  ceased.  Should  a  new  demand  arise  in  connection 
with  commercial  vehicles,  no  doubt  the  supply  would  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  rubber  firms  putting 
solid  tires  on  the  market  continues  to  increase. 

BRITISH   RUBBER  EXHIBITION-192t. 

The  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  Other  Tropical 
Products  and  Allied  Industries  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Hall  in  London.  June  3  to  June  17,  1921.  The  organizing 
manager  is  H.  Greville  Montgomery,  formerly  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Bridgewater  division,  of  Somerset,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  lamented  A.  Staines  Manders.  the  founder  of  these 
exhibitions.  Sir  Owen  Philipps,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P..  will  be  honor- 
ary president  and  Prof.  Wv-ndham  R.  Dunstan.  L.L.D..  F.R.S., 
director  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  honorary  vice-president ;  Miss 
D.  Fulton,  secretary  of  the  late  Mr.  Manders,  and  Miss  Edith 
P.rowne,  F.R.G.S.,  are  interested  in  the  enterprise.  On  the 
Executive  Committee  are  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  who  will  again  act 
as  chairman  of  the  congress;  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Lever- 
hulmc;  Sir  Harry  Wilson;  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  D.C.L..  D.Sc. ;  Sir 
Francis  Watts,  D.Sc,  and  others  prominent  in  the  rubber  indus- 
tries. The  advisory  council  is  drawn  from  officials  in  all  tropical 
countries. 


The  offices  of  the  organization  arc  at  43  Essex  street.  Strand, 
London,  W.C.2. 

PROWODNIK  REPORTED  TAKEN  OVER  BY  BRITISH  CAPITAL. 

In  the  rush  to  secure  Russian  markets  British  capital  is  an- 
ticipating peace  settlements  and  the  recognition  of  whatever  .mov- 
ernment  Russia  may  have,  and  has  already  invaded  the  new 
countries  that  have  been  formed  from  former  Russian  territory, 
Letvia,  Lithuania  and  °Esthonia.  A  powerful  British  group  of 
capitalists  is  reported  to  have  made  arrangements  with  the  au- 
thorities in  these  lands  to  handle  their  natural  resource.-^  and 
industries.  Among  these  it  will  reconstruct  at  once  the  works 
of  the  Prowodnik  at  Riga. 

The  Prowodnik,  the  full  name  of  which  is  "The  Prowodnik 
Russian-French  India  Rubber,  Gutta  Percha  &  Telegraph  Works," 
was  the  largest  rubber  goods  factory  in  Russia,  and  came  into 
existence  about  1889,  French  capital  being  employed.  In  1916 
when  the  German  advance  brought  about  its  removal  to  Moscow, 
the  company  had  a  capital  of  fifty  million  rubles ;  its  plant  cov- 
ered 3,000,000  square  meters  of  ground ;  it  used  20,000  horse- 
power in  its  engines;  and  the  number  of  employes  was  IS.flOO. 
It  made  every  kind  of  rubber  goods,  turning  out  1,000  tires  and 
100,000  pairs  of  rubber  shoes  a  day  and  doing  65.000.000  rubles 
worth  of  business  a  year. 

The  removal  of  the  plant  to  ^loscow  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful feat  of  efficiency.  Reports  came  at  that  time  that  the 
company  had  been  nationalized,  together  with  the  other  great 
company,  the  Treiigolnik  or  Russian-American  which,  with  it, 
monopolized  the  Russian  rubber  trade  and,  before  the  war.  was 
mainly  run  by  German  capital.  It  is  the  plant  abandoned  in 
1916  that  the  British  capitalists  are  said  to  have  taken  over. 

TARIFF  REGULATIONS  AND  CHANGES. 

Greece  proposes  to  put  a  duty  on  "metallic  wires  covered  with 
rubber  or  gutta  percha,"  at  the  rate  of  10  drachmas  per  100  okes 
or  19.2  cents  on  280  pounds. 

Brazil  imposes  an  export  dutv'  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
rubber  exported  after  June  1,  1920. 

Latvia  imposes  duties  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  crude  rub- 
ber and  of  15  per  cent  on  manufactured  rubber  goods. 

Persia  imposes  duties  of  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  rubber 
manufactures. 

Switzerland  intends  to  exact  duties  of  one  franc  on  a  hundred 
kilos  of  crude  or  waste  rubber  or  gutta  percha  and  of  five  francs 
per  hundred  kilos  on  threads  of  rubber  for  elastic  tissue,  which 
have  heretofore  been  admitted  free  of  duty. 

According  to  the  proclamation  in  the  " Rekhsanzciget''  of 
March  6.  1920.  no  license  is  required  for  the  importation  into 
Germany  of  india  rubber,  raw  or  purified;  gutta  percha,  raw  or 
purified;  balata,  raw  or  purified;  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  and 
balata  waste;  waste  wares  of  india  rubber,  gutta  percha  and 
balata. 

Switzerland  exacts  no  individual  export  license  since  February 
20.  1920.  for  rubber  and  gutta  percha  in  bands,  sheets,  plates, 
plugs,  molded  articles,  threads,  balls,  rods,  etc.,  without  internal 
layers  of  metals  or  tissues;  plates,  rings,  strips,  etc.  of  rubber, 
with  internal  layers  of  metal  or  tissues. 

From  October  20,  1920,  for  gummed  fabrics  of  rubber  for  in- 
dustrial use.  rubber  fabrics  for  cards,  cylinder  covers  for  print- 
ing, insulating  materials  of  rubber;  rubbered  fabrics  (double 
stuflfs)  for  cart  tilts,  etc.;  elastic  tissues  of  all  kinds,  of  rubier 
combined  with  cotton,  wool,  silk,  etc. ;  rubber  or  gutta  percha  ap- 
plied on  tissues  or  other  materials ;  waterproof  sheeting,  rubbered 
on  one  or  both  sides. 

On  the  other  hand  the  General  Export  License  has  been  abro- 
gated for  mechanical  stoppers  of  all  kinds  of  bottles,  including 
those   combined   with   rubber. 
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ITALY'S   RUBBER  INDUSTRY. 

By  H.  C.  MacLcan,  in  "Commerce  Reports." 

ITALY  has  built  up  a  flourishing  industry  in  the  manufacture  ot 
rubber  goods,  although  the  number  of  firms  engaged  in  this 
line  of  activity  is  not  large.  The  first  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  industry  were  taken  in  1872  by  G.  B.  Pirelli,  " 
and  the  progress  made  is  very  creditable,  considering  the  tech- 
nical character  of  the  industry  and  Italy's  deficiencies  in  the 
matter  of  coal,  gasoline,  etc.  There  are  at  present  in  Italy  13 
firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  rubber  goods  and  insulated 
electric  wire  and  cables,  which  give  employment  to  about  20,000 
persons.  During  the  past  year  these  firms  organized  the  Asso- 
cia^ione  fra  gli  Industriali  della  Comma,  Conduttori  Eletlrici,  ed 
Afhtii,  believing  that  they  had  certain  interests  in  common  which 
such  an  association  could  promote. 

LARGE  INCREASE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER. 

The  statistics  covering  Italian  imports  of  crude  rubber  for 
the  past  10  years  show  the  extent  to  which  the  rubber  industry 
has  developed.  The  war  created  an  exceptional  demand  for 
rubber  goods.  The  consumption  of  crude  rubber  in  1918  was 
approximately  five  times  as  great  as  in  1909  and  more  than 
double  that  of  1914,  the  year  the  war  broke  out. 

Crude-rubber  imports  for  the  years  1909-1918,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows  (one  lire  =  $0,193)  : 


Value, 

Lire.  Years. 

1,567     2C,376,00O  1914 

1,878     31.960,000  1915 

2,419     30,249.000  1916 

3,494     38,438.000  1917 

2,844     25.599,000  1918 


\'alue. 
Lire. 

21,378,000 
42.938,000 
47,878.000 
67.399,000 
7.545     83,000.000 


3,054 
5.367 
5,320 


1912     

1913  .... 
PRINCIPAL  ITALIAN   RUBBER  GOODS  MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

Italy  manufactures  rubber  goods  of  practically  every  variety, 
including  tires,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  hard-rubber  goods, 
druggists'  sundries  and  other  specialties,  rubberized  textiles,  and 


Works  of   Pirelli  &   Co.,  Mila 


Ital' 


of  the  war  a  considerable  reduction  took  place.  On  the  other 
band,  exports  steadily  increased  until,  in  1915,  they  were  about 
two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  imports.  After  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  war  in  that  year  the  domestic  demand  was 
such  that  exports  were  greatly  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  large  in- 
crease in  production.  As  conditions  become  normal  again  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  exports  will  again  increase,  especially 
in  the  case  of  pneumatic  tires,  as  this  Italian  product  has  won 
considerable  popularity  abroad.  Statistics  covering  Italy's  total 
imports  and  exports  of  rubber  goods  for  the  period  1909-1918 
follow : 


insulated  wire  and  cables.  The  firm  of  Pirelli  &  Co.,  whose 
head  office  is  in  Milan,  is  by  far  the  largest  manufacturer  in 
this  line.  This  company  has  a  capital  of  40,000,000  lire,  and,  in 
addition  to  its  three  plants  in  Italy,  has  also  additional  plants 
in  Spain,  England,  and  Argentina.  During  the  year  1917  its 
Italian  production  was  valued  at  165.000,000  lire,  which  was  an 
increase  of  about  80  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
While  making  a  wide  variety  of  articles,  the  most  important 
products  of  the  Pirelli  company  are  pneumatic  and  solid  tires 
and  electric  wire  and  cables,  in  which  a  considerable  foreign 
business  has  been  built  up.  Its  foreign  establishments  are  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  conductors, 
including  submarine  cables,  in  which  line  this  firm  has  been  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  manufacturers  of  other 
nations.  In  addition  to  Pirelli  &  Co.,  other  establishments  of 
considerable  importance  are  working  along  similar  lines. 

WAR-TIME    DECLINE    IN   EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS. 

Italy's   imports   of   rubber  goods   have   remained   inore  or  less 
stationary  for  a  number  of  years,  although  during  the  last  years 


Years. 

Lire. 

^rir^- 

Years. 

Lire. 

iTire 

1909.... 

..      33,111,000 

21,406,685 

1914.... 

. .     27,464,000 

58.106,000 

..     44,247.000 

30,074.750 

1915.... 

..      36,460,000 

87,514,000 

1911... 

.  .      33.670.000 

26.025,000 

1916 

. .      33,042,000 

46,944,000 

.  .      30,397,000 

58.424.000 

1917.... 

. .      22,281.000 

23,986,000 

1913... 

..      23.818.000 

51,039,000 

1918.... 

..      19,268.000 

16,322,000 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    FOR    FIRST 
SIX    MONTHS    OF    1919. 

From  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1919  an  idea  can 
be  gained  of  the  character  of  the  rubber  and  rubber  goods  im- 
ported and  exported  by  Italy.  Unfortunately,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  imports  is  shown  in  the  case  of  "other  rubber  prod- 
ucts not  specified,"  and  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
commodities  are  included  under  that  head.  On  the  side  of  ex- 
ports, the  most  important  itein  is  pneumatic  tires,  where  the 
1919  figures  are  more  than  double  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  exceed  imports  by  about  4,000,000  lire.  Statistics  covering 
insulated  wire  are  not  available.  The  detailed  figures  of  imports 
and  exports  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  are  given  below : 


Imports. 


Rubber  and  gutta  percha,  crude  a; 

reclaimed    to 

.Scrap    

Rubber  and  gutta  percha  in: 

Threads    

Sheets     

Tubes    

Belting     

Rubberized  textiles  in  the  piece.. 

Rubber   shoes    

;:iastic   webbing    

Garments  and  traveling  equipment, 

Manufactures   of   rubber: 

Rubber  sheets    to 

Rubberized  textiles    

Rubber   goods   not   specified 


944       1,545,12 


228  3.536.000 
331  7.663.200 
870     11.866.500 


CHICLE  IMPORTS  FOR  1919. 

The  import  trade  in  chicle  increased  greatly  in  quantity  as 
well  as  value  in  the  first  year  of  peace,  according  to  Commerce 
Reports.  Mexico,  the  chief  source,  shows  a  gain  in  quantity  of 
1,891,307  pounds  in  1919  over  1918  and  in  value  of  $1,791,107, 
while  the  other  chicle  countries  show  smaller  gains.  The  average 
value  per  pound  rose  from  37  cents  in  1914  to  65.8  cents  in 
1919,  about  78  per  cent  in  six  years.  The  increase  from  the  52.6 
cents  per  pound  of  1918  was  25  per  cent.  The  average  import 
prices  paid  per  pound  in  1919,  by  countries,  were:  Canada  $1.24, 
British  Honduras  $0,675,  Mexico  $0.74,  Colombia  $0,321,  and 
Venezuela  $0,285. 

SUBSTITUTE   FOR  CHICLE. 

The  latex  of  the  Galaclodcndron  utile,  a  tree  of  Colombia,  was 
examined  by  M.  T.  Dawe,  of  the  London  Imperial  Institute,  who 
found,  after  drying  it,  that  it  contained  90.8  per  cent  resin,  3.1 
per  cent  impurities  and  6.1  per  cent  gutta.  The  last  was  very 
soft  and  plastic.  The  substance  is  too  friable  and  resinous  to  be 
used  as  balata  or  gutta  percha  are,  but  it  strongly  resembles 
pontianak.  The  latex  differs  from  chicle  because  it  contains 
more  resin  and  less  gutta,  but  it  could  easily  be  used  for  chewing 
gum,  as  it  is  pale  in  color,  is  free  from  bark  and  mineral  matter, 
and  becomes  more  plastic  when  it  is  chewed. 
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Rubber  Plantations  in  Kamerun. 


By  Alfred  Dominikus. 


IT  CANNOT  BE  DENIED  that  tile  Germans,  in  so  far  as  conditions 
permitted,  did  their  Best  to  further  the  cultivation  of  rubber  in 
their  former  African  colonies  which  were  taken  away  from 
them  by  the  war,  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  many  disastrous 
mistakes  and  errors  were  made  which  prevented  the  expected 
successful  results  from  the  work.  Consider  for  example,  former 
German  East  Africa.  Since  the  ground  was  not  suitable  for 
Hevea  tfrasiliciisis,  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  {Manihot  gladoi'ii) 
was  cultivated  in  this  district,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to-day  that 


about  lifteen  years  old  Have  on  the  average  in  the  course  of  three 
years  seven  pounds  of  rubber  per  tree  and  per  year.  And  what 
fvere  the  results  of  tliis  Kamerun  Kickxia  fever?" 

Information  on  this  is  given  in  an  article  by  lleinrich  Picht 
in  the  "Tropenpflanzer"  for  January  and  February,  1920,  on  the 
prospects  of  profits  from  some  Kamerun  plantations.  As  re- 
marked above,  and  as  Picht  states  in  the  introduction  to  his  ar- 
ticle, the  Kickxia  cultivation  in  Kamerun  was  taken  up  at  the 
time  with  great  hopes.     From  the  quality  of  the  rubber  obtained 


(West  African  Plantation  Co..  "Bibundi,"  Kamei 
Five-year   Hevea   Brasiliensis. 


\NIHOT    GlAZIOVII 
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<D  One-Half-Year  Kickxia. 


there  was  any  special  success  in  the  cultivation  which  some  years 
ago  v.-as  stigmatized  scientifically  as  a  distinct  mistake. 

The  English,  who  are  masters  of  the  colony  they  now  call 
Tanganyika— that  is  to  say,  English  companies  such  as  East 
African  Plantations,  Lewa  Rubber  Estates,  Kamna  Rubber 
Estate,  and  the  Muhesa  Rubber  Plantations— at  the  time  of  the 
rubber  boom,  with  its  deep  shadows,  took  over  the  best  Manihot 
plantations  of  what  was  then  German  East  Africa  without  ob- 
taining any  better  results. 

.\  still  more  manifest  failure  can  be  recorded  regarding  the 
Kickxia  (Funtumia  clastica)  plantations  in  Kamerun.  When 
Dr.  Schlechter,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  from  his  West  African 
rubber  tree  (1899-1900),  praised  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
Kickxia  in  the  highest  terms,  designated  the  cultivation  of  this 
species  as  "extraordinarily  profitable"  and  recommended  it,  es- 
pecially for  West  Africa,  "since  it  is  native  to  the  country,  and 
therefore  surely  seems  to  offer  better  prospects  for  success  than 
the  various  rubber  trees  of  other  portions  of  the  world,"  it  nat- 
urally resulted  that  the  work  of  cultivating  the  native  African 
rubber  tree  should  be  eagerly  taken  up  in  former  German 
Kamerun.  Dr.  Schlechter  had  stated  that  a  tree  seven  years 
old  had  given  3,400  cubic  centimeters  of  latex,  out  of  which 
2,000  grams  of  rubber  were  obtained;  also  that  trees  not  yet 
six  years  old  had  yielded  140  to  170  grams  of  dry  rubber,  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  trees  could  be  tapped  four  times  a 
year,  and  perhaps  even  more  frequently  with  similar  results.  It 
was  said  in  the  prospectus  for  a  plantation  scheme,  that  Kickxias 


and  the  reports  of  professed  scientific  men  on  the  results,  these 
hopes  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  justified.  Yet  hardly  any  such 
tropical  culture  has  brought  on  the  bitter  disillusions  that 
Kickxia  has  !  The  author  gives  proof  of  this  plainly  from  more 
definite  statements  of  the  results  of  tapping,  which  he  caused 
to  be  made  and  could  verify  in  part.  The  figures  reported  by 
Picht  are  given   in   the   following  tabic: 

Rubber  Rubber     Per 

Total     Yield       Yield      Cent 

Yield         Per  Per  of 

Age  of  Dry  Tree  and  Tree  and   Latex 

of  Trees.  Total  Rubber.  Tapping.  Year,     to  Dry 

Number  of  Tappings.  Kilos.    Grams.  Grams.  Rubber. 

"" 329         7.9         11.7         30.0 


ipings. 
214.298    fabout   half   of 
the  trees  2  x  tapped) 

2  1912     6-8         353,350    (part    of    trees  2,827         8.0  .  .  28.9 

3  X  tapped) 

3  1913     6-10       194,755    (part    of    trees  1,316         6.7  21.1  22.6 

3  X  tapped) 

Picht  unfortunately  can  not  give  a  reliable  scale  of  crops ;  yet 
tree  production  increasing  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  from 
10  to  50  grams  seems  to  him  attainable.  When  Preuss  puts  the 
yearly  yield  of  a  six-year  Kickxia  at  50  to  60  grams,  that  of  a 
IS-year  tree  at  500  grams  of  rubber,  his  statements  find  as  littlf 
support  in  the  results  reported  in  the  article  before  us,  as  do 
the  assumption  of  Schulte  im  Hofe  that  a  tree  witli  a  trunk  cir- 
;umference  of  50  to  55  centimeters  will  yield  about  100  grams, 
or  the  crop  estimates  of  the  English  investigator  Christy,  wlio 
assumes  that  the  yield  of  five  to  ten-year  trc^s  increases  from 
85.2  to  426  grams. 

At   all   events   Picht   lielicves,   on   the   basis   of  his   experiences 
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before  the  war,  that  it  is  useless  lo  speak  of  profitable  results 
from  Kickxia  in  a  tropical  agricultural  sense,  but  that  at  best 
we  can  consider  only  the  value  of  the  individual  trees,  which 
can  be  realized  only  on  their  being  tapped  to  death,  but  which 
in  comparison  with  the  clearing  necessary  to  open  up  a  new 
form  of  cultivation  amounts  practically  to  nothing.  This  led 
one  Kamerun  planter  in  an  excess  of  rage  to  set  lire  to  his  whole 
Kick.via  possessions. 

Thus,  to  use  Picht's  words,  h'ukxia  was  the  most  unpleasant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Kamerun  plantation,  and  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  that  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  cultivation  is  comparatively  small  and 
that  the  estates,  which  at  first  turned  extensively  to  Kickxia, 
for  the  most  part  were  diverted  at  the  right  time  to  other  cul- 
tures, so  that  the  Kickxia  portion  in  them  sank  to  the  rank  of  an 
unimportant  side  culture.  Moreover,  we  should  mention  here 
what  Picht  does  not  state,  tliat  at  the  beginning  great  plots 
of  Kickxia  were  planted  which  did  not  belong  to  the  species  K. 
elastica,  but  were  obtained  from  specimens  of  the  wholly  value- 
less species  K.  africana,  as  was  only  discovered  later. 

In  another  article  (•■Tropcnpftanscr,"  January,  1920),  Picht 
treats  of  the  prospects  of  profits  from  the  Hevea  hrasiliciisis  in 
Kamerun  and  forms  a  wholly  different  judgment.  In  view  of  the 
amazing  profits  obtained  from  the  rubber  plantations  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  of  the  increasing  lack  of  confidence  in  the  results  of 
the  Kickxia,  the  Kamerun  planters'  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
Hcrea.  After  they  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  Hcvca  stumps  in 
large  quantities  from  Eastern  Asia  and  transporting  them  to  West 
Africa,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  this  tree,  especially  as  the 
ground  and  the  rainfall  conditions  in  Kamerun  were  in  every- 
way favorable. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  large  llcvca  plots  in  Kamerun  had 
reached  an  age  that  permitted  tapping.  Picht.  who  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements  in  1910-1911,  was  in  a 
position  to  make  comparisons  between  the  growth  of  the  Hevea 
there  and  in  Kamerun.  He  was  unable  to  see  any  difference. 
Later  he  was  able,  on  the  basis  of  experiments  which  were  made 
on  the  plantations  under  his  care,  to  give  figures  which  allow 
safe  inferences  to  be  drawn  on  the  profitable  character  of  Hcvca 
cultivation  in  Kamerim.  He  prints  a  table  taken  from  the 
"Straits  Times"  on  the  average  yield  of  Hcvca  of  various  ages, 
and  then  gives  more  detailed  accounts  of  what  the  Kamerun 
Hevea  yielded  in  comparison.     The  results  of  the  figures  follow : 

Niimher  of  Tapiiings  Rubber  Yield    Straits  Figures 
AgeofHeveas.    (Renewed  Cuts)         Per  Tree,     for  Comparison. 
No  Years.  Per  Tree.  Kilos.  Kilos. 

1  6  2K  1.16  0.725 

2  5  125  0.5  0.3S 
The  yields  in  Kamerun  are,  therefore,  substantially  greater  than 

in  the  Straits,  which  is  the  consequence  probably  of  the  richer 
soil  in  Kamerun  and  the  better  rainfall  condition  there.  It  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  the  above  tappings  were  made  with' an 
extremely  careful  regard  for  the  bark,  such  as  has  gradually 
been  shown  to  be  the  best  thing  in  Asia.  Hevea  in  Kamerun  is 
generally  planted  mixed  with  cacao— about  180  Hcvca  and  542 
cacao  trees  to  a  hectare. 

Picht  presents  more  detailed  estimates  of  profits  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  Kamerun,  whose  negroes  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  an  industrious  and  relatively  cheap  form  of  labor, 
Hevea  cultivation  should  profit  by  the  expensive  experience  gained 
in  other  countries,  with   results  no  less  successful  than  in   East 

Asia.  ■ 

AFRICAN  NOTES. 

From  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  comes  an  interestmg  report 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  for  1918,  which  shows  a  steady 
purpose  of  building  up  again  the  rubber  trade  under  discour- 
aging circumstances.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  West  Africa  was 
exporting  over  14,000  tons  of  rubber  and  seemed  to  have  an 
even  chance  with  the  plantations  of  the  Far  East.     The  govern- 


ment keeps  up  nine  agricultural  stations  which  report  on  rubber 
cultivation.  Those  at  Tarquah  and  Cormassie  have  78  and  60 
acres,  respectively,  devoted  to  rubber;  the  others  are  much 
smaller.  On  all,  elaborate  experiments  are  being  made  in  tap- 
ping, in  planting,  in  the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  trees, 
and  the  diseases  which  seem  to  be  unduly  prevalent,  are  studied. 
Small  farms,  planted  with  rubber,  are  prepared  for  the  natives, 
who  cannot  be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  them;  the  while  plant- 
ers, too,  care  little  for  rubber. 

The  cause  of  the  depression  is  ascribed  to  the  war,  but  it  is 
more  likely  due  to  the  hopelessness  of  contending  with  the  tri- 
umphant Asiatic  plantation  rubber.  Still  the  statistics  demon- 
strate that  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  the  surrounding  territory 
the  physical  conditions  for  growing  Hevea  rubber,  as  well  as 
ihat  of  the  indigenous  Ftintumia  elastica  are  very  favorable,  if 
the  proper  supply  of  labor  can  be  obtained,  and  that  England 
can  fall  back  on  these  possessions  for  her  rubber  supply  in  case 
any  political  or  other  disaster  were  to  deprive  her  of  her  East 
Indian  and  Malayan  territories. 

Exports  from  French  W'est  Africa,  of  which  rubber  forms  an 
important  part,  were  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  vessels  in  the  period  following  the  armistice.  The  figures 
were: 

Pounds.  Value. 

French    Guinea    1,559,800  $683,730 

Ivorv   Coast    547,800  240,406 

Senegal     719,400  315,994 

Totals     2,837,000  $1,240,120 

In  1917,  French  West  Africa  exported  2,873,200  pounds  of  rub- 
ber, valued  at  $1,260,396.  Only  $5,734  worth  of  rubber  from  the 
Ivory  Coast  went  directly  lo  the  United  Stales. 


SINGAPORE  GUTTA  PERCHA  EXPORTS. 

As  an  example  of  the  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  asked  for 
gutta  percha,  it  may  be  stated  that  "Pahang  red,"  which  five 
years  ago  cost  approximately  $158  per  picul  (133  1-3  pounds), 
rose  to  $312  at  the  close  of  1919,  with  supplies  even  at  this 
price  practically  miobtainable.  Similarly,  "Banjirmassin"  in- 
creased from  $85  to  $142  during  the  same  period,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  advances  made  on  all  grades 
of  gutta  percha  during  the  past  five  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  increases  of  80  to  100  per  cent  have  taken  place. 

Gutta  percha  to  the  amount  of  1,469  long  tons,  valued  at  $1,- 
468,792,  was  imported  into  Singapore  during  the  year  1918.  Of 
this  amount  1,372  tons,  at  a  value  of  $1,358,764,  were  imported 
from  the  Dutch  Ea-st  Indies,  while  only  91  tons,  valued  at 
$107,431,  were  imported  from  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak, 
and  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

Of  gutta  inferior,  5,243  tons,  valued  at  $518,975,  were  imported 
into  Singapore  during  the  year  1918,  most  of  which  came  from 
Dutch  Borneo  and  Sarawak,  Sumatra  furnishing  only  300  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities,  values,  and  countries 
of  destination  of  gutta  percha  and  gutta  inferior  exported  from 
Singapore  during  1918 : 

CiTTA  Perch.v. 
Countries    of    destination  Quantity  Value 

United    Kingdom     tons    1,596  $1,556.3.57 

Canada  .. 138  44,895 

France  113  43,909 

Italy     .TO  11,447 

Japan     33  22,7.55 

United    States    _U30  362,736 

Totals     3,140           $2,042,099 

Gl-tta  Inferior. 

United  Kingdom   99  9.,539 

Canada    71          •         6,3& 

Australia     17  1.797 

Other    British   possessions I  42 

France 10  1.022 

Japan     144  16,009 

United    States     8.34  89,959 

Other    foreign    countries    2  i2/ 

Totals    1,178  $124,960 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Tread  Designs. 

DECEMBER,  1916,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1917. 


49,754 


49,792. 
49,811. 
49,836. 
49,877. 
49.901. 
49,947. 
49.969. 
50,S67. 
50,644. 
50,655. 
50.673. 
50,681. 
50.769. 
50.931. 
50.956. 
50.961. 
50.976. 
50.977. 
51,013. 
50.352. 


Patentee  or  Assignee  and  Address. 

E.  P.  Altenbcrg,  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 
G.  W.  Beldam,  Ealing,  England. 

C.  A.  Westover,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Sebring  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..   Sebring,  Ohi< 

The   Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Amazon  Tire   &   Ruhber  Co..   Akron,   Ohio. 

S.  J.    Bogan,   Torrance,   California. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 

T.  D.  Kline  and  C.   A,  Barnholth,  Akron.  Ohio 

H.   S.   Blynt,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Herrick,  New  York  City. 

Adams,   Lafayette,  Tennessee, 

■   ~    ~  •      "   -ber  Mfg.  Cos..    

liingha 

J.   M.    Gilbert,   New  York   City, 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  New  York  City. 

Racine    Rubber    Co..    Racine.    Wisconsin. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co,.  New  York  City. 

F.  T.    Faircloth.    San   Francisco,   California. 
R.  H.   Keaton.   San    Francisco,   California. 


(42). 
(43). 
(44). 
(45). 


50,361. 
50,380, 
50.431. 
50,120. 
50,121. 
50,134. 
50.190. 
50,202. 
50,793. 
50,840. 
50.915, 
50,87,1, 
50.828. 
50.871, 


49,958. 
49.953, 
49.952. 


Patentee  ok  -Assignee  and  Address. 
C.    B.    Reynolds.    Sawtelle.    California. 
W.  .\,  Robbins.  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 
\V.   r>.  Frccse,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Norwalk.   Connecticut. 
W,   n.   Buckley.  New  York  Citv. 
W.   B.   Buckley,   New  York   Citv. 
R.  H,   Keaton.  San  Francisco.  California. 
Hood   Rubber  Co..  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
E.   Hopkinson,   New  York  City. 
M.  F.  Oliver,  Berkeley,  California. 
T,  C,   Kocontes,  River  Forest,  Illinois, 
the  B.  F,   Gondrich  Co,.  New  York  City. 

E.  A.    TMI^^    \  r,    \r,.:'.r^.   California. 
W,    B     r-'.  ■  I'      V,   .    \  ,,,k  City. 

F.  T.    F.ii^  1      ni-isco.   California, 
E.  Von   \                 w      '    .  .-ton.  D.  C. 

The  T.an^  .1  1    1     1..    ,\    I;  i!>licr  Co,.  Lancaster.  Ohio, 
P.    De   Mama  and    K     De    Mattia.   Qifton,   New  Jersey. 

G.  W.  Odell.  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

R.   H,  Keaton.  San  Francisco.  California. 

O.  W.  Dunham  and  F.  W.  Willis,  Toronto.  Ontario,  Canad*. 

W.   R.  Denman,  .Akron,  Ohio. 

G.    Crowley,    Hartford.    Connecticut. 
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Recent   Patents  Relating  to   Rubber. 


H.    D.     Rey,    Avarua,    Raratonga 
;  Zealand. 

H.    D.    Rey,    Avarua,    Raratonga 
Zealand. 

J.   M.    Berry,   Detroit,  Mich. 
Dbinson,   East  Liverpool,   Ohio. 
St.    Paul,    Minn. 
1,  assignor  of  one-half  to  W.  G. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED    MARCH    16,     1920. 

NO.   1,333,630.     Demountable  rim  for 
1,333,673.     Crate    for    automobil 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
1,333,674.     Automobile  wheel  with  pneumatic  tires.     O.  A.   Parker, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1.333.679.  Demountable    rim    for    tire: 

Island,  Cook  Islands,  Ne 

1.333.680.  Demountable    rim    for    tire; 

Island,  Cook  Islands,  Ne' 
1,333,748.     Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J. 
1,333.779.     Automobile  tire.     W.   W.   Robi 
1,333,791.     Hose    coupling,    O.    C.    Brandt, 
1,333,915.     Tire   shoe  and  rim.      S.   E.   Ha! 

Moser— both  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

1.333.928.  Cushion     wheel     construction     with     dual     solid     tires.       W.     C. 

Martin,  assignor  to  Morand   Bros. -Martin   Cushion  Wheel  Co. 
— both  of  Chicago,   111. 

1.333.929.  Cushion     wheel     construction     with     single     solid    tire.       W.     C. 

Martin,     assignor    to    Morand     Bros.-Martin     Cushion    Wheel 

Co.— both  of  Chicago,   111.      (See  The  India  Rubber  World, 

November  1,  1919,  page  88). 
1,333,961.     Dilator.      C.   O.    Burgess,   Monmouth,    III. 
1,333,983.     Resilient  heel   lift.     F.   Kish,   Elyria,  Ohio. 
1,334,011.     Automobile  wheel   with   pneumatic  tires.      E.    K.   Baker,   assignor 

to  Baker  Wheel  &  Rim  Co.— both  of  Chicago.  111. 
1,334,067.     Cushion  tire.     W.   A.  Anglemyer,  Indianapolis.   Ind. 
1,334,110.      Reinforced   pneumatic   tire.      D.    Moriarty.    Oakland.    Calit. 
1,334,171.     Blow-out  patch.     C.  A.  Russell,  Jr.,  Orange.  Texas. 
1,334,176.     Indoor  golf  game.     W.   H.   Seagrave,  Cleveland.   Ohio. 

1.334.204.  Air    cushion    tire.       H.     S.     Williams,    assignor    of    one-half    to 

O.  Keller— both  of  San    Antonio,  Texas. 

1.334.205.  Cushion  tire.     H.   S.  Williams,  assignor  of  one-half  to  O.  Keller 

—both  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

1,334,210.     Rubber  heel    or   lift.      J.    T.   Ashton.   assignor  of   one-half  to   E. 
C.  Heilhecker— both  of  Bristol,  R.   I. 

1,334,237.     Sureical  device   with   pneumatic   cushion.      H.    Fleck.   Oklahoma, 
Okla. 

ISSUED  MARCH  23,   1980. 

1,334,378.     Hot-water  bottle.      H.    E.   Kaufman,  \V< 

1,334,438.     Rubber    horseshoe    reinforced    by    metal 

assignor   to   Perfection   Rubber-Metal   Horseshoe   Co. — both   of 
Akron,   Ohio. 

1,334,448.     Inflatable   tire.      W.    P.    Gordon,    assignor    of   one-half   to    T.    B. 
Jacocks — both  of  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

1,334,493.     Demountable    wheel    tire.      W.    H.    Holahan,    assignor    to    Hol- 
Mor   Wheel   Co.— both   of   San   Francisco.   Calif. 

1.334,514.     Diaper  supporter.     M.   T.   Beitter,  Nogal.  N.   M. 

1,334,635.     Grommet    or    tire-bead    and    method    of    making    them.      A.    C. 
Pratt,   Deep  River,   Conn. 

1,334,793.     Tank  ball  of  rubber  and  rubber  composition.     C.   Riegger,   New- 
York  City. 

ISSUED    MARCH    30,     1920. 

1,335.115.     Tire   filler.      0.    L.    Huffman.   Weatherford.   Texas. 

1,335,245.     Cushion    spring    wheel.       W.     W.     Krutsch.     Coifeyville,     Kans. 
assignor  of  one-half  to  W.  M.  Harrison.  Muskogee,  Okla. 

1,335.268.     Pneumatic  tire  and  rim.     A.   L.  Baker.  Jerome.   Mich. 

1.335.273.     Rubber  shoe.     A.   M.  Bruce.   Ira,  Mo. 

1,335.341.     Fountain  pen.     H.  J.  Jorgensen,  Jersey  Citv,  N.  J. 

1,335.411.     Tire-shoe   and   rim.      J.    H.   Wagenhorst,   Akron.    Ohio. 

1.335,442.     Pneumatic    tire.      W.    Kline.    Mogadore,    assignor    to   The    Inter- 
locking Cord  Tire  &  Belt  Co..  Akron— both  in  Ohio. 

1.335.467.     aosure  for  water  bottles,  etc.     J.  C.  Traynor,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

1.335.469.     Pneumatic  tire.     R.  R.  Vale.  Milford.  Del. 

1.335.496.     Link  cushion    tire.      M.   Hamburger,    Baltimore,   Md. 

1,335,505.     Raincoat.       P.     O.     Huntington,    Brighton,    assignor    to    H.     M. 
Sawyer  &  Sons.  Cambridge — both  in  Massachusetts. 

1.335.710.  Multiple-tread    pneumatic    tire.      A.    Jakovleff,    assignor    to    Jak 

Tire  Corp. — both  of  San  Francisco.  California. 

1.335.711.  Dual    sectional    pneumatic    tire.      A.    Jakovleff,    assignor    to    Jak 

Tire  Corp.— both   of  San   Francisco.   Cal. 

1.335.712.  Sectional    pneumatic    tire.      A.    Jakovleff.    assignor    to    Jak    Tire 

Corp.— both  of  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

1.335.713.  Vehicle    tire.      A.    Jakovleff,    assignor    to    Jak    Tire    Corp.— both 

of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

REISSUES. 


Brighton,   N.  Y. 


14,832.     Ten; 


1,335,778. 
1,335,820. 
1,335,840. 


1.335,976. 
1.336.023. 


lis    ball.       A.    T.     Saunders.     Chicopee,    Mass.,    assignor    to 
.   G.   Spaulding  &   Bros..   Tersev  City,   N.    T.      (Original  No. 
1,287,766,  dated  December  17,  1918.) 
ISSUED  APRIL  6.    1920. 

Demountable  rin-  for  tires.      O.  Abbadini,   Fairbanks.   Pa. 

Resilient  tire.      F.   C.    Cave,   Des   Moines.   Iowa. 

Water-carrying    attachment    for    safety    razors,     similar    to    ink 
sack  in  fountain  pens.     J.  F.  Kavlor.  Pekin.  111. 

Dust   cap    for    protectine   automobile    tire   valves      J.    Shaw.    St. 
Louis.    Mo. 

Pneumatic  tire.     A.   M.   Poynter.  London.  England. 

Dust  proof  and  moth  proof  wardrobe  with  elastic  tube  in  mold- 
ing around   opening.     J.   Rockett.   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Valve  for  inner-tube  valve  stems.     V.  A.  Leach.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Combined  valve  cap  and  dust  cap.     A.    B.    Catterall,    Ottumwa, 

.Automobile  tire.     L-  Hofmeister,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Inner    tube    for    pneumatic    tires.       J.    J.    Voorhees,    Jr..    Jersey 

City,  N.  J.,   assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  United   States 

Compression  Inner  Tube  Co..  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Siphon  starter.     A.  H.  Marhenke.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pneumatic   tire  with    separate   air   chambers.      E.    G.   Fido.    Rom- 
bay,  India. 


THE    DOMINION    OF   CANADA. 

ISSUED    MARCH    2,    1920. 


197.609. 
197,632. 


197,685. 
197.687. 
197.720. 


ole  and  heel  of  boots 
and  A.  U.  Benjamin, 
dlesex,   England. 


Sponge    rubber    i 

California,   U. 

Sectional  tire.      : 

Stamp     and     en\ 


umatic    tire    with    tread    of 
arnia,   Ontario.   Canada. 

tread.     J.  Laube.  Deer  Isl; 
iforced  tire.     H.  J.   Lomer. 


^!^II: 


aeon,    Estelene,    Colorado. 

Costello,    San    Francisco, 

n,   Ohio.   U.   S.  A. 
W.     Hegland,     Plentywood. 


197,733.  Reinforced 
les,   Calif 

197,742.  Pneumatic  t 
crlands. 

197,755. 


containing  them. 

and  spring  tire. 
.T.   S.   A. 
E.   van   Berendo 


■ille. 


Rubber     retail 

U.    S.    A. 
Sanitary  baby 


A.  F.  Stockwell,  Los  Ange- 
ick,  Amsterdam,  The  Neth- 
Santa     Susana.     California, 


197,891. 

197,916. 

197,952. 

198,036. 
198,056. 
198.075. 


mts.      The    I.    B.   Kleinert  Rubber   Co.,   assignee 
zbure— both  of  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A.     (See 

THE    IxDn    KUBBER    WoRLD,    December    1.    1919,    page    157.) 

eumatic    tire.      P.    P.    White,    assignor    of   a    half    interest   to 

A.    Brooks— both  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
ISSUED    MARCH   9,    1920. 

)se    supporter.      S.    A.    Glynn,    W.    H.    Wolpert   and    Chas.    J. 

Hanzel,   coinventors — all   of   Antigo,   Wisconsin,  U.    S.    A. 

ansversely    split    demountable    rim    for    tires.      W.    N.    Booth, 

Detroit,  Mich,   U.   S.  A. 
Demountable    rim    for   tires.      R.    R.    Craft,    Norfolk,    Nebraska, 


U. 


i-part 


for 


B.    F.    C.    Haanel.    Ottawa 


Rubber  sole.     A.    Santacroce,  Elyria,   Ohio,  U.   S.  A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     J.  Walker,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
Hose  coupling.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada,  assignee  of  A.  J.  Brown,  Union  Hill.  New 

Jersey,   and  A.   A.    Somerville,   New  York  City,   New   York— 

both   in    U.    S.    A. 
Demountable   rim    for   tires.      The    Hayden   Manufacturing   Co., 

assignee    of    W.    A.    Hayden — both    of    Minneapolis.     Minn., 


U.   S.   A. 

Cushion  tire.     The  K.,  F.  &  C.  Tin 
of  F.  A.  Krusemark,  L.  G.  Funkh 
all  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  U.   S.  J> 
August  1,  1918,  page  666. 


S:  Rubber  Corp.,  assign 
ser  and  H.  G  L^rpenK 
(See  The  India  Rubb 


untable 


198,165. 

198,257. 

198,266. 
198.312. 
198,365. 


198,512. 
198,557. 


The 

of  C.  L.  Peters  and  A.  L.   Johnson- all  of  Worcester.   M, 

cbuselts.    U     S.    A. 

ISSUED  MARCH  16,   1920. 
Inner    lire    protector.       C.    A.    Stuart    and    G.    E.    Stuart, 

ventors— both  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A. 
Inner   tube    for   automobile    tires.      G.    C.    Berryman,    Los   A 

les,  California. 
Inner   tube   for  tires.     T.   L.    Morton,   New  Orleans.   Louis 

U.   S.  A. 
Spring  tire.     J.  L.  Ogden,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Hose  coupling.    W.  L.  Walker,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
Tire.      D.    S.    Myers.    St.    Louis.    Missouri,    and    S. 

Buffalo,   New    York,   assignee   of  a   half  interest— 

S.   A. 

ISSUED  MARCH    23.    1920. 
Cushioned  wheel  hub.     J.   Bogdon   and  J 


-both  of  Perth 
tic   seat  su 

Califomi; 
lie   seat   su 

Californi; 


iT  s' 


for 


itrosky,  coinventors 
Jersey,   U.   S.   A. 
rcycles.      H.    Seibel.    San   Fran- 


motorcycles.     H.    Seibel,   San  Fran- 
U.    S.   A. 
Pneumatic   seat  support  for  motorcycles.      H.   Seibel,   San   Fraa. 

Cisco,   California,   U.    S.    A. 
Footwear    of    rubber,    rubber    compound    and    fiber.      The    Cana- 
dian   Consolidated    Rubber    Co..    Limited,    Montreal,    Quebec, 
Canada,    assignee    of    C.    J.    Randall,    Naugatuck,    Connecticut, 
U.    S.   A. 
Brassiere    with    elastic    waist    section.      The   Treo    Co.,    Inc..    as- 
signee of  M.  W.  Schloss— both  of  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
Friction   shoe.     E.    F.    Nanfeldt,   New   Haven,   Connecticut,   and 
E.    O.    Christiansen,    assignee    of    a   fourth    interest,    Walpole, 
Massachusetts- both  in  U.   S.   A. 

ISSUED   MARCH   30,    1920. 


liber  heel.     A.   Sanl; 


Elvr 


Ohio, 


S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
ISSUED   MARCH    10,    1920. 

Modified  scarf  as  head  covering,  of  rubberized 


other 


E.    Smith,    Dunkirk    Crescent.    Halifax, 
Corn  Exchange  Building,   Manchester. 
Device    for    attaching    revoluble    rubber    heels.      W.    Plowrighl, 
18,    Palmerston    avenue,   Whalley    Range,   Manchester. 
ISSUED  MARCH   17,   1920. 
for   foot-ball 


athe 


Chen 


Patents  will  be 


North 
Machinery  Patents 


bber. 


R.    T. 
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137,729. 
137,766. 


137.886. 
137,902. 

137,921. 
137,931. 
137.942. 
137,998. 


i.OlO. 


138,195. 
138,229. 
138,278. 
138,294. 
138,296. 
138,306. 


11  Lake- 
shoe  of  rubber  vulcanized  to  steel  band, 
secured  to  pneumatic  tires  by  inflation.  F.  Lee-Deeks.  6 
Broomfield  Road,  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
Aluminum  shell  heel  for  ladies'  boots,  recessed  to  receive  coni- 
cal plug  of  leather,  rubber,  etc.  D.  H.  Finberg,  210  Wash- 
ington avenue,   St.   Louis,    Missouri,   U.    S.  A. 

ISSUED  MARCH  24,    1920. 


Respirator    for    aviators,     etc.       E.     Martin,     30     Oxford    Road, 

Futney.    and    W.    Neuis,    3    London    Wall    Buildings — both   in 

London. 
Neck-ties  with  lining  covered  with  gutta  percha.     F.  W.  Clarke, 

31   Gower  Road,   Forest   Gate,   London. 
Elastic  band  with   fastener,   for   retaining   umbrella  ribs.     H.    F. 

McShane,  16  Fairlawn  Mansions.  Bedford  Park,  London. 
Cushion   wheel.      E.    B.    Killen,    27    Queen    Victoria   street,   Lon- 

Eeinforced  pneumatic  tire.  W.  L.  Colmer,  16  The  Crescent, 
Combs,    Stowmarket,    Suffolk. 

Rubber  pads  for  boot  and  shoe  soles.  Refers  to  specification 
No.  132,750  listed  in  The  Lndia  Rubber  World,  January  1. 
1920.  H.  J.  Fussell,  3  St.  George's  Building,  Upper  Bristol 
Road.  Bath,  and  E.  G.  Fussell,  167  Coldharbour  Road,  Clif- 
ton, Bristol. 

Water-bottle  and  like  stoppers.  M.  C.  Schweinert,  226  Palis- 
ade avenue.  West  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  U.   S.  A. 

Blow-off  connections  for  tire  inflators.  Automatic  Safety  Tire 
\'alve  Corp.,  assignee  of  S.  Kahn — both  of  1765  Broadwav, 
New  York  City,   U.   S.  A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 


ISSITES  HASCH  31,   1920. 


N.    B. 


tana,    U.    S.   A. 
Rubber   pad   for  soles   and   heels.      B.    Etkind, 

London. 
Rubber   sole.     J.   Brandwood,    Brandlesholme,   Bury,   Lancashii 

and  A.  Thill,  53  Upper  Bedford  Place,  London. 
Artificial    feet   with    rubber   cushioned   join 

Baker  street,   London. 

■ith    elastic    inserts._    D.    Kops.    525    West   End 


Houndsditch, 


Desoutte 


Manhattan,   New   York   City,    U. 
Shoe    for   retreading  tires.      C.    C.    Gates,    999    South   Broadway 

Denver,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 
Valve  for  inflated  balls  and  toy  balIoons._    Societe  Etablissements 

Bognier  et  Burnet,  21  '  ' 

yet  accepted.) 
138,358.     Reinforced   pneumatic   tire    provided   with   openings   for   cool 


T.    C. 

U.    S. 


des  Files  du  Calvaire,  Paris.    (Not 
Belleville,    New    Jersey^ 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

ISSUED   MASCH    11,    1920. 


tag  bearing  the  word  Tag  having  the  cross- 
piece    of    the   G   extending   to    form    a   dash    after    the    word — 
sphygmomanometers,  syringes,  etc.     Charles  J.  Tagliabue  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  word  Tag,  having  the  letters  A  and  G  joined  by  a  short 
connecting  line  from  the  foot  of  the  right  leg  of  the  A — 
sphygmomanometers,  syringes,  etc.  Charles  J.  Tagliabue  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

The  word  "Zip"  quoted — self-vulcanizing  tire  patches.  J.  M. 
Stucker,  Rosedale.  Kans. 

Representation    of   a    round    seal   or   label    bearing   the   figure   of 
athlete  balancing  a  ball  between  the  words  Me  Dar — sport- 


ng  goods  including 


balls. 


120,393. 
121,385. 
122,024. 
122,907. 
123,501. 
123,530. 
123,988. 


124,238. 
124,391. 
124,962. 


Libber  bladders,  striking  bags, 


.  for  auto- 
York  City. 
The    Duratex 


The  word  Uniq — running-board  mats,  heel 

mobiles.     The  C.  Spiro  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ne 
The    word    Duratop — waterproof   textile    fabrics. 

Co.,   Newark,  N.  J. 
The    word    RoDEx — waterproof    coats.      W.    0.    Peake,    Limited, 

London,   Eng. 
The   words   O-Pee-Chee — chewing  gum.     0-Fee-Chee   Gum   Co., 

Limited,    London,    Ont..    Can. 
The  representation  of  a  loon  above  the  word  Loon — waterproof 


Cliff  Road,   St.   Clair.   Dunedin 


Hudson,   Mas; 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  letters  and  words  L-  P.  L. 
Chic-L-Mint  Jr.  Co.  on  a  combined  circle  and  diagonal  cross- 
bar— chewing  gum.     L.  P.  Larson,  Jr.,  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  word  We.^rmoor— raincoats.  Iranklin  Simon  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  Citv. 

The  word  Hvskie— tires,  tire  casings,  and  inner  tubes.  The 
Portage  Rubber  Co..  Barberton,  O. 

The  word  Blackstoxe — tires,  tire  casings,  and  inner  tubes. 
The  Canton-Blackstone  Co.,  Canton.  O. 

The  words  \\'estekx  States,  having  the  letters  W  and  N 
larger  than  the  others  with  the  word  States  between  them — - 
tires,  inner  tubes,  tire  boots,  and  tire  patches.  Washington 
Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Spokane,   Wash. 

The  letters  W  and  S  superimposed  on  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  a  heavy  black  circle — tires,  inner 
tubes,  tire  boots,  and  tire  patches.  Washington  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,   Spokane,  Wash. 

The  word  Flexyde — composition  rubber  material  in  sheet  form. 
The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Representation  of  a  double-outlined  geometrical  figure — chewinK 
gum.     Wm.   Wrigley,  Jr..  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  words  "Gem-Dandy''  quoted — garters.  Penn  Bros.  Sus- 
pender Co.,  Madison,  N.   C. 

The  words  "Kxear-Skin"  quoted,  above  the  head  of  a  girl  hold- 
ing a  sponge  against  her  face — rubber  sponges.  The  Miller 
Rubber   Co.,   Akron,   O. 

Outline  of  a  rubber  heel  bearing  the  word  Scoop,  and  the 
representation  of  a  scoop — rubber  and  rubber  composition 
heels.  Panther  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Stroughton  and 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Representation  of  a  conventionalized  double-headed  animal  be- 
neath the  name  J.  &  T.  Cousi.vs  Co.  and  above  the  words 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. — rubber  and  fabric  boots  and  shoes. 
J.   &  T.    Cousins  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 

The  figure  and  letters  3more  with  the  letters  in  lower  case  type 
—garters.      Penn    Rivet    Corp..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

The  word  Rellim — water  bottles,  svringes.  and  rubber  tubes. 
The   Miller  Rubber   Co.,   .\kron,   O. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


H.   P.   Kraft,   Ridgewc 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBUC. 

PATENTS   ISSUED,    'WITH    DATES    OF   APPLICATION. 

uprovements    in    vehicle    wheels. 


Pneumatic  tire.      L. 
Elastic  dumb-bells. 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.. 


499,528. 

(Decembe 

r     IS,    1 

Rubbe. 

499,807. 

(May    19, 

1919.) 

499,965. 

(May  23, 

(May  27, 

500,094. 

(May  27, 

1919.) 

500,081. 

(May   27, 

1919.) 

I 


.imited.  and  Coll: 
1914.)      Casing    for 
borough,   England 
(June    13, 


particularly  those  of 


The  Dunlop  Rub- 
linghara,  England. 
R.    Strong,    Farn- 


Packing  and  insulating  material.  G.  Ru 
and  Ur.  t.  Asser.  Wandsbek. 
(February  11.  1914.)  Tire  in  which  a  soft  rubber  layer  is  i 
terposed  between  an  ebonite  ring  and  the  hard  rubber  out 
casing.  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Arple,  ne 
Warrington,    England. 


N 


TRADE   MARKS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

O.    100,457.     Representation   of  a   shoe  behind   the   letter  T— boots  and 

shoes  made  of  leather,  rubber,  and  canvas.     Thomson  Shoe  Co., 

St.   Paul,   Minn. 
109,995.     The    words    Let-er-rain    within    a    circle    behind    a    cross-bar — 

waterproof   clothing.      Union    City   Manufacturing   Co.,    Union 

City,  Tenn. 
111,596.     Representation    of   a    seal   bearing  the   word    Nuse.\l— tire-filling 

compound.      The   Middletown   Accessory-Laboratories  Co.,   Mid- 

dletown,  O. 


25,590. 
26,059. 


26,071. 
26,101. 


384,720. 
384,721. 


388,638. 
389,633. 


The  word  Flexo- 

Stein  &  Co.,  Chi 

Representation    of 


upporters,  and 


bands.     A. 


),  111.,  U.  S. 

?    head    of    a    bull    moose,    with    the    name 
Rubber    Co.,    Limited"    in    different    sizes 
of   block   type,    arranged   so    as   to    form    a   base — rubber    foot- 
wear.     Canadian   Consolidated   Rubber  Co.,   Limited,   Montreal, 
Que. 
The  word  Outlook  in   fancy  letters — windshield  cleaners.     The 

Outlook  Co.,  Cleveland.  O..  U.   S.  A. 
The   number   and    word   4810   Airtite — rubber   hose.      Canadian 
Consolidated   Rubber   Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 


The  word  Ad.miratiox — belting,  hose,  ^ 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Lii 
The    letters    K.    &    S.    arranged    within    a    circular    band— tires, 

tubes,    and   accessories:    rubber    goods   molded,    blown,    dipped, 

hand  made;  mechanical   rubber  goods,  and  footwear.      K.   &  S. 

Canadian  Tire  &   Rubber  Co..   Limited.  Toronto.   Oit. 
The   word    Economy- — rubber   and    rubber   composition    and   fiber 

taps    for    boots    and    shoes.      Emerv    Heel    Sales    Co..    Boston. 

Mass.,  V.   S.  .\. 


THE  UNITED   KINGDOM. 


The 


He 


Limited.    H 
Warwickshire. 

The  word  Hermetic — linen  or  hemp  canvas  prepared  for  tire 
manufacture,  rubber-proofed  canvas,  etc.  The  Self-Sealing 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Hermetic  Works.  Ryland  street,  Birm- 
ingham, Warwickshire. 

The  word  Hermetic — tires,  inner  tubes,  repair  patches,  rubber 
bulbs,  heel  pads,  etc.  The  Self-Sealing  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
Hermetic    Works,    Ryland   street.    Birmingham,    Warivickshire. 

The  word  Hermetic — repair  outfits  for  tires,  vulcanized  fiber, 
electrical  insulating  tapes,  hose,  etc.  The  Self-Sealing  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Hermetic  Works.  Ryland  street,  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire. 

The  word  Ariel — all  rubber  goods  in  Class  No.  40  except 
elastic  webs  and  cords  used  in  manufacturing  clothing.  Ariel 
Works,    Limited.   Ariel    Works,    Boumbrook,    Birmingham. 

The  word  Nasacles — respirators.  A.  St.  J.  Cooke,  40A  Hyde 
Park  Gate,  London.   S.W.7. 

The  words  in  script.  El  Conde  de  Ramirez  de  Arellano — gas- 
masks and  respirators.  F.  J.  H.  y  Ramirez  de  .Arellano,  el 
Conde  de  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Batchelor's  Farm,  Barns 
Green,  near  Horsham,   Sussex. 
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Representation  of  an  electrical  insulator  bearing  the  word 
VValcer,  within  a  diamond — insulators  and  insulating  prepa- 
rations included  in  Class  No.  -40.  E.  A.  Walshaw,  Glasgow 
Road.  Bolton,  County  of  Peel,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  word  Rosco  within  a  conventionalized  hgure  inside  of  a 
diamond  made  up  of  black  and  white  oblong  checks — arti- 
ficial leather.  The  Rosscndalc  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Shaw- 
clough  Rubber  Works,  Shawclough  Road,  Waterfoot,  near 
Manchester. 

Representation  of  an  airplane  with  a  woman  aviator,  bearing 
the  words  Axti-F'lu  Inhaler,  the  whole  above  the  words 
(AuNTiE-Fi.ENV)  in  parenthescs--non-medicatcd  inhalers  in- 
cluded in  Class  No.  11.  C.  .1.  Clamp.  8  liotolph  Lane,  East- 
cheap,    London,    E.    C.    i. 

The  word  Stoco — rubber-rimmed  safety  goggles,  etc.  The 
Standard  Optical  Co.,  160  Lyceum  street.  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  C.  W.  Dommett  &  Son,  46  Gresham 
street,  London,  E.  C.  2.) 

The  word  Usee — tires  and  parts  of  tires.  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,    1790    Broadway,    New   York   City,    U.    S.    A,      (Care   of 


393,451. 

395,985. 
396,183. 
396,215. 

396,240. 

396,307. 
396,308. 
396,309. 
396,418. 

396,480- 

396,578. 


396,776. 
396,849. 


396,855. 
396,936. 


397,1.^:, 

397,155. 
397,301. 
397,314. 
397,445. 

397,512. 
397,722. 

397,737. 

397,871. 
397.880. 
397,881. 


Haseltine.    Lake   &   £o.,    28    Southampton    Buildings,    London, 
United  States  Rubber 


W.    C. 


The  word  "Usco"  quoted — rub! 

Co.,    1790   Broadway,    New    York    City,    c.    s.    .'\.      icare 
Haseltine,    l^ke   &    Co..    28    Southampton    Buildings,    l.ondo 
W.   C.    2.) 

The  word  Raynbo — rubber  erasi 
Limited,  The  Garden  Pencil  Wo 
Nottinghamshire. 

The  word  RuBROx— all  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  Her- 
bert J.  Fussell  &  Co..  Locksbrook  Rubber  Mills,  Locks- 
brook    Road,   Lower  Weston,    Bath. 

Representation  of  head  of  Minerva  above  the  word  Minerva — 
goods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  gutta  percha  except 
heel  pads,  etc.  Copestake,  Crampton  &  Co.,  5  Bow  Church 
Yard,  London,   E.   C.  4. 

The   words    El    Pelotari    above    rei'i .  -  t-ntnti.-'t!    .,i    n    ;  ;v.-i-!.r   of 

ball  and  swords,  all  above  a  s, hMh  i    ,.im1   .im.   ,..  rch.i 

goods  not  included  in  classes  nil.      :     i.i    '  i"       i\<tlp 

Coleman  &  Co.,  5  Hall  street,   .M  n 

The  word  Palatine— all  ruhbcr  ■-■-■ -i-  ^:!-;>:  i.  '  li-  -  ■  M. 
The  Leyland  5c  Birmingham  Ki,l,l..,  Lu..  I.,m.,1c,1,  l,..lden 
Hill  Works,    Leyland,    Lancashire. 

The    word    Palatine — all    ruhber    goods    included    in    Class    No. 

38.  The     Levland     &     Birmingham     Rubber     Co.,     Limited, 
Golden   Hill   Work.=.   Leyland.    Lancashire. 

The    word    Palatine— all    rubber    goods    included    in    Class    No. 

39.  The  Leyland  &  Birmingham  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Golden 
Hill  Works,    Levland,   Lancashire.  ^    ,^ 

The  word  Vulkaset— brushes  included  in  Class  No.   50.     C.   H. 

Leng    &    Sons.    Reliance    Works,    Shcrbourne    Road,    Balsall 

Heath,   Birmingham.  .-      „     , 

The   word   Foyxta— foot  balls.      Jackson   &   Blackburn,    51    Park 

Square,    Ossett,    near  Wakefield,    Yorkshire. 
Representation    of    a    lizard    above    the    word    Lizard — ^^fountain 

pens.      A.    W.    Brooke,   "Mera  Ghar,"   Woodhey,   Rock   I'erry, 

The  word  BiORACO — goods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  gutta 
percha.  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40,  Brother- 
ton  Ratcliffe  &  Co.,  Limited,  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
street,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

The  word  "Soquette"  witnin  quotation  marks — a  game  called 
table  football.  George  A.  J.  Thompson,  405  Rotherhithe 
New  Road,  North  Camberwell,  London,  S.   E.   16. 

The  word  .Aladdin— coods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  gutta 
percha.  Industrial"  Rubber  Products,  Limited,  Brook  House, 
191-192  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W.  1. 

The  word  Salcani— sanitary  appliances.  A.  de  St.  Dalmas  & 
Co.,    40   Bclgravc   Gate.    Leicester. 

The  word  Indrupro — goods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  gutta 
percha.  Industrial  Rubber  Products,  Limited,  Brook  House, 
191-192  Tottenham   Court   Road,    London,   W.    1. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  bust  of  a  girl  and  the 
quoted  word  "Elarco" — surgical  rubber  goods  and  druggists 
sundries.  L.  A.  Jackson,  trading  as  London  Rubber  Co., 
183    Alderscate   street,   London,   E.   C.    1. 

The  wnrd  Treva — electrical  insulators,  etc..  of  ebonite  or  like 
mi:m,iii.tv  manufactured  from  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  Trevel- 
van    &    I'o.,    155    Bracebvidne    street,    Birmingham. 

The  wnril  I.ASTiBAC— corsets.  Drew,  Son  &  Butcher,  Limited, 
Gascovn   Factory,  Trim  street,   Bath.  ^^        „ 

The  words  Black  Adder — garden  hose.  Reliance  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  212-213  Upper  Thames  street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

The  word  Fountain— pneumatic  tires.  J.  A.  Andrews,  4 
Marldon    avenue.   Great    Crosby,    Liverpool. 

The  word  Tyrian  above  a  tire  inclosing  the  monogram  1.  K. 
Co.,  all  above  the  words  Trade  Mark— tires.  Tyer  Rubber 
Co.,  Andover,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  B.  J.  Wildbore  & 
Son.   38  Great  Tower  street.  London,  E.   C.   3  )  , 

The  word  Fusilite— artificial  leather.  The  British  Airless 
Tyre  Co.,  Limited,  Wells  Road,  Westfield,   Radstock,   Somer- 

The  word  Herwhit — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  in- 
cluded in  classes  other  than  Class  No.  40.  Herbert  Whit- 
worth.  Limited,  Whitworth  House.  115  Princess  street,  Man- 
chester. 

The  word  Iridic — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  Qass  No.  40.  F.  E.  Freeman,  A.  E. 
Derrick,  and  C.  L.  Lovesey,  trading  as  partners,  23  Lans- 
down   Parade.   Cheltenham. 

The  word  Brentfield — pressure  gages  and  indicators  for  vul- 
canizing plant.  The  Dent.il  Chair  &  Engineering  Co..  Limited, 
New   River   Works.   Dog  Lane,    Xeasden.   London,   N.   W.    10. 

Representation  of  a  jay  in  a  bush  and  the  initials  and  word 
T  T..  London— all  rubber  goods  included  in  Class  No.  11. 
James  Tompkins,  Limited.    386.   City   Road,   London,  E.   C.    1. 

Representation  of  a  jay  in  a  bush  and  the  initials  and  word 
J.  T..  London — all  rubber  goods  included  in  Class  No.  4<), 
not  included  in  other  classes.  James  Tompkins,  Limited, 
386   City   Road,  London,   E.   C.    1. 

The  word  .\lminko — balata  belting.  The  General  Commercial 
Co.   of  London,  Limited.   114  Cannon  street,  London,   E.  C.  4. 


22,986. 
23,946. 


23,979. 
23,980. 
24,713. 
25,075. 
25,191. 


The  word  Magnum— golf  balls.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Dunlop  House,  Albany  street.  Regent's  Park,  Loa- 
don,   N.   W.    1. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  the  words  Greyhound  Tires 
AND  Tubes,  with  a  tire  rolling  along  the  roadway  of  a  land- 
scape, pursued  by  greyhounds,  and  the  words  On  the  Trail 
OF  A  Good  Tire  in  the  foreground— tires  and  tubes.  North 
Western    Motors,   Limited,    Mersey   Chambers,   Covent  Garden, 


AUSTRALIA. 

TO  AMERICANS. 
Representation  of  seal  bearing  words  The  ".-\nti-Colic''  Brand, 
Three-H  -"  "  -  ... 


C.   W.   Me 


Ball  Top — rubber  nursing  nipples. 
-•  ■  "•  .,  U.  S.  A. 
Representation  of  setting  sun,  with  words  Sun  Brand — rubber 
01  mackintosh  clothing,  rubber  boots  and  shoes.  Gutta 
Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Representation  of  Maltese  cross  with  company's  name  inside 
round  band — rubber  or  mackintosh  clothing,  rubber  boots 
and  shoes.     Gutta  Percha  &   Rubber,  Limited,   Toronto,  Ont., 

Same   as   No.   23,978— rubber  hose,    packing,   etc.      Gutta   Percha 

&  Rubber,  Limited.  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Same   as   No.   23,946 — rubber  hose,   packing,   etc.      Ciutta   Percha 

&    Rubber,    Limited,   Toronto,    Ont..    Can. 
The  words  Half  Sole  Tire — tires.     Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver, 

Colo.,   U.   S.  A. 
The   word  TesTbesTos — brake  lining.     American   Asbestos   Co., 

Norristown,    Fa.,    U.    S.   A. 
Representation    of    a    face    within    a    tire    and    the    word    Lee — 

tires,    inner   tubes,   patches,   rubber   belting,   etc.      Lee   Tire   & 

Rubber   Co.,   New  York   City,   U.   S.   A. 
Representation    of    a    star    with    the    word    -Star — tires,    patches, 
s,  retread  beading,  etc.     Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O., 


U.  S.  A. 


The 


Rubber  Co..   No 


■  around  firm  name,  which  in  turn 
globe  with  diagonal  marks — rubber 
The    Manhattan    Rubber    Manufac- 


Tlie  Manhattan  Rubber 
S.  A. 
United    States    Rubber 

ain    pens.      The    Evans 

iders.    belts,    etc.      The 

i.ni   tubes.      Conti- 


Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,   U.   S.  A. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

TO    AMERICANS. 

epresentation  of  a  lain  I  hearing  the  words  The  ".Anti-Colic" 
Brand  Three-Hole  Ball  Top  Nipples,  etc.,  with  notice  oi 
registration  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  the  trade 
mark  "Anti-Colic"  on  a  blue  label  on  each  nipple — rubber 
nipples  for  nursing  bottles.  C.  W.  Meinecke,  48  Park  Place. 
New   York  City,  U.    S.    A. 


26,063. 

Same  as  No.  26,062— packing  and  hose. 

Manufacturing  Co..  Passaic,   N.   L.   U. 

The    word    RAVNSTER-rubber    clothjng. 
Co.,   New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  U.   S.  A. 

26,424. 

A     red    disk    on     end    of    barrel- fount 

Dollar   Pen   Co.,   Wnttrinn,   la  .    U.    S. 

26,425. 

The     words     -r,iF     Km,v       L..-,rlers       s„spe 

Ohio  Susp-n.ler   C-,    M.n.-fi.  M,   i  >  .   V 

26,428. 

The    wor.'.                       1 

26,461. 

Repres..,u,,n..,     •  .    ,,    1       ..,      .   ,,.    ....  ,. 

26,563. 

The  words   Keli.v  Spri  N.,ri  flu   uitliin  a 

ard 


n.  William  Wriglev  Junior  Co.,  5  North  Wabash  a- 
cago.  III.,  U.  S.  A'.  (Associated  with  No.  13,319.) 
vord  EvERLOc — tire  patches.  W.  C.  Wood,  trading 
Wood     Co..     74     Western     avenue,     Minneapolis,     ] 


he  words  Velvet  Grip  in  fancy 
George  Frost  Co.,  551  Tremont  i 
(Associated  with  No.   14,091.) 


N' 


DESIGNS. 

THE    UNITED    STATES. 

0,     Tire.      Patented   March    23.    1920.      Term    14    years.      A.    L. 

rSreitenstein,    Akron,    assignor   to    The    Knox    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co..   Mount  Vernon— both  in  Ohio. 
ire.      Patented    March   23,    1920.      Term   14  years.     J.    Christy, 

Cleveland.   O.  „    .,    „    , 

ire.     Patented  March  23,  1920.     Term  14  years.     C.  J.  Hodges, 

assignor  to  The  Qualitj       '       "         ••        "        


Rubber  Co. — both  of  Ander- 


54,720 
54,758, 
54,797 
54.844 


%  !i  m  m 


Tire.     Patented  March  23,  1920.     Term  14  y 

Tallmadge,  O. 
Pneumatic    tire.      Patented    March    23,    1920.      Ten 

__    _     ....  ^^^^ 


54,844 
L.  B.  Lymai 
14    year 


Fatenied  April   13,   1920.     Term  14  years,     E.  G.  Hulse, 
.'\kron,  O..  assignor  to  Kelly-Springfield  Tire   Co,,   New  York 

54,859,     Rubber   heel.      Patented   April    13,    1920.      Term    14   years,      T. 
Nicar,    South   Bend,   Ind. 
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Re\  iew  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW    YORK. 

THK  CRUDE  RiBBER  MARKET  was  dull  tlirougliout  April  with  a 
>hari)  decline  toward  the  end  nf  the  month.  The  littlr 
trading  in  evidence  was  purely  speculative,  as  the  manu- 
facturers continued  to  refrain  from  buying.  The  large  arrivals 
of  crude  rubber  continue  and  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the 
strikes  may  have  affected  prices.  Paras  were  dull,  with  little 
trading  and  little  change  in  prices. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  be- 
ginning and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the 
following  quotations: 

Pl.\.\t.\tions.    April  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot  465/^  cents;  May- 
June,  47J4  cents;  July-September,  48.54  cents;  July-December, 
49>1,   cents;   January-June,   1921,  51;.^   cents;   April  26,   spot, 
42^  cents ;  May-June,  43!4  cents ;  July-September,  44  cents : 
July-December.  44'/>  cents;  January-June,   1921,  47  cents. 
.April  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  46  cents;  May-June,  47;4 
cents ;     July-September,     48J4     cents ;     July-December,    49J/2 
cents;   January-June,   1921,   Sl"^   cents;   .April   26,   spot,   42}4 
cents ;    May-June,    42}<2    cents ;    July-September,    44    cents ; 
July-December,  445^  cents;  January-June,  1921,  47  cents. 
.\pril    1,    No.    1    amber   crepe,    spot.   46   cents;    May-June,    46 
cents;  July- December,  47  cents;   .\pril  26,   spot  and   futures. 
45  cents. 
April  1,  No.   1   rolled  brown  crepe,  spot,  40  cents;   May-June. 
40   cents ;    July-December,    40'/.    cents ;    April    26,    spot    and 
futures,  35  cents. 
South   .A.merican   Paras  ano  Caucho.     April   1,  spot  prices: 
upriver  fine  42  cents,  islands  fine  41"/^  cents,  upriver  coarse 
31  cents,  islands  coarse  21}/  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22  cents, 
caucho  ball  32  cents. 
.\pril    26,    upriver    fine    42    cents,    islands    fme    40-41'/j    cents, 
upriver    coarse    31    cents,    islands    coarse    22    cents,    Camet.-i 
coarse  22  cents,  caucho  ball  31!/  cents. 

NEW    YORK   aUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  April  26,  the  current  date : 

May   1.  April  1,  April  26, 

PLANTATION  BCEVEA—                         1919.  1920.  1920. 

First  latex   crepe $0.48J4@  $0.46^@.47  $0.42!^@.43 

Amber  crepe   No.    1 46     @  .46     @  .44     @.45 

Amber   crepe   No.    2 45      @  .45  H@  .43      (a 

.\mber   crepe    No.    3 44     @  .44J4@  .42     (ffi 

.\mber   crepe   No.    4 43     @  .42>4@  .41      @ 

Brown      crepe,      thick      and 

thin,    clean     43      @  .43      @  .42      @     . 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky 41      la  .41      @  .39     @ 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 34     @  .40      @  .34     @.35 

Smoked    sheet,    ribbed,    stan- 
dard   quality,    47K.@  ,46     la  .42^@,43 

Smoked    sheets,    plain,    stan- 
dard    quality     46      (ff  AS      &  .40      @ 

Unsraoked     sheet,      standard 

quality    44     (3  (3  @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.    1 33     m>  ,33     @  .35     @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 30      fa  ,31      (dj  .32     @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe    @  @  @ 

,\ssam    onions     @  &  @ 

t'enang   block    scrap 39      (&•  S^  (3 

PONTIANAK — 

Banjermassin    14     (3.17  .13     (S  .13     @ 

Palembang    (S)  (3  @ 

Pressed  block 23^4@.25  ,25      &  .25      @ 

Sarawak    14^^(5)  (a  @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS— 

Upriver  fine 56^  @  .42     @.42y,       .42-     @ 

Upriver   medium    @  .39yi&.A0  .39     @ 

Upriver  coarse 34V5@  31     @  .31     @ 

Upriver  weak,  fine 43     ®  .35     (»  .36     O 

Islands,  fine    '.48     #  Al'A&i  'A\'/i& 

Islands,   medium    '.43     &  .39^^.40  ',38     roi 

Islands,  coarse   •.22     @  .21      (<v.2iyj        .22      & 

Cameta,  coarse   •-23     w>  .22     (3  .22     & 

Madeira,   fine    ®  @  .44      @ 

.•\cre  Bolivian,   fine dt  rn>  .42  !4® 

Peruvian,    fine    53      @  .405^0  .40     ffl 

Tapaios.  fine 53      O  @  ,40     (S 


SOUTH   AMERICAN—  y^^,  , 

I  AUCHO — •  1919. 

Lower   caucho    ball $0.31  @ 

Upper   caucho    ball 36  @ 

MANICOBAS — 

Ceara  negro   heads 36  fS 

Ceara  scrap 26  @ 

Manicoba,     30%      guaran- 
tee     34  (a 

Mangabeira  thin  sheet 36  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corintu    scrap     33  (je 

I'^smeralda   sausage    33  ^ 

Central    scrap     32M@ 

Central    scrap   and   strip 32  @ 

Central   wet  sheet 22  @ 

C.uayule.  20%   guarantee 30  @ 

Guayule.  washed  and  dried.      .40  @ 
AFRICANS— 

.Viser    flake,    prime 22  @ 

Censuela.  extra  No.  1.  289!..  @ 

l:enguela.  No.  2,  32K% @ 

t  ongo    prime,    black   upper. .       .42  @ 

Congo    prime,    red    upper 40  @ 

K.'issai    black     @ 

Rio    Niiniz   ba'li .'.;.'.■.■.■  .'.'!.■.■       .50  @ 
Rio       Nunez       sheets       and 

strings     50  @ 

Conakry   niggers    50  @ 

Massai  sheets  and  strings...      .50  @ 
GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Cutta  Siak 26  @ 

Red  Macassar   3,20  @ 

BALATA— 

IMock,  Cindad  Bolivar 76^.  <S) 

Colombia (&; 

Panama    46  (3.4 

Surinam    sheet    97  w  ,9 


@ 

•..10 

(3,33 

@ 

.31 

@ 

@.29 

.29 

O.TO 

@.28 

.29 

(3.30 

@.27 

@ 

@ 

.19 

0 

@ 

.28 

@ 

.38 

@ 

i@ 

.18 

@ 

,@ 

(a 

@ 

@ 

.37 

@ 

@ 

.33 

® 

@ 

(3 

(- 

.67     @.68 

.53     @.54 
.48     @,50 


RECLAIMED   RUBBER. 

Essentially  the  same  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  re- 
claimed rubber  market  during  February  and  March  controlled 
the  situation  of  reclaimed  in  all  grades  during  April.  Reclaimers 
arc  oversold  for  from  two  to  three  months,  consequently  are 
not  seeking  business.  Prices,  however,  have  not  been  advanced 
and  remain  as  reported  last  month.  Current  buj-ing  is  in  rela- 
tively small  volume  and  large  users  are  not  seeking  to  make 
commitments  beyond  the  middle  of  the  year, 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

.\pril  26.   1920. 
Prices  subject   to  change   without   notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating   $0.30  @$0.35 

Friction    35  @  .40 

Mechanical    12"/^®  .13',^ 

Red 23  @  .24 

Shoe  16  @  .16H 

Tires,  auto    16  @  .17 

truck     13  @  .14 

White 22  ffl  .25 


COMPARATIVE    HIGH    AND    LOW    NEW   YORK    SPOT   RUBBER 
PRICES. 

April. 

^■1920.  1919.  1918,            ' 

PLANTATIONS: 

First     latex     crepe.  ,$0.46 VS  (3 $0,42'^  $0.51      @$0,47K'  $0,70  (S$0,59 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .46     @     .42  .50     @     .47  .70  @  .59 

PARAS: 

Upriver.     fine 42     (SS      ,41 '<  .56     O     .56  .70  (?»  ,60 

Upriver.     coarse 32     @      .31  .34     @     .34  .39  @  .34 

Islands,    fine 42     @     .41  .47!^  @     .47y,  .55  (3  .48 

Islands,    coarse 21J^@  .21V^@     .2154  .28  @  .23 

CametS    22^5®  .22;-5@     .22Ji  .28  ®  .23 

'Figured  only  to  April  26,   1920. 

THE   MARKET   FOR    COMMERCIAL   PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  market  for  crude  nihbcr  paper.  Albert  B.  Beers.  1 
Liberty  street,   New  York   Cftv.  advi«s   ;;«   fallows: 

"During  April  there  has  been  a  fair  .l.mand  for  paper  from  out-of-town 
hanks,  but  New  York  banks  have  been  buying  very  little.  Rates  on  the 
best  rubber  names  have  ruled  at  7  to  7'<   per  cent,  mostly  the  higher  rate." 
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SINGAPORE  RUBBER   MARKET. 

CUTIIKIE  &  CO..  LIMITED,  Singapore,  report  [March  4.  1920): 
The  Tisual  weekly  auctions  held  yesterday  and  today  opened  with  a 
steady  demand  for  all  grades  (with_  the  exception  of  fine  pale  crepe)  which 
continued  throughout  the  sales.  Fine  pale  crepe,  which  wa3  distinctly  out 
of  favour,  and  of  which  only  a  few  lots  were  siold,  realized  up  to  $1.07 
(two  lots  sold  at  $1.08^4  and  one  lot  at  $1  07'/.)  or  i;i  cents  lower  than 
last  week's  price.  Ribbed  smoked  sheet  fetched  up  to  $1.10>^,  or  the 
same  as  last  auctions.  The  lower  grades  sold  at  from  I  ^  to  4  cents  below 
last  auction's  prices.  Out  of  1,168  tons  catalogued.  945  tons  were  offered 
and  557  tons  sold. 

The   following  is  the  course  of   values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In   Singapore.  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound'.  London. 

Sheet,   fine   ribbed  smoked 107c     @   HOHq  2/  iVi     @     2/9)^ 

Sheet,   good   ribbed   smoked 100       (a>   106}^  2/  6/2      @     2/8  }i 

Crepe,  fine    pale    105       (a>107  2/  8J^     @     2/9 

Crepe,  good  pale  99       @104  2/  6M      @     2/8^ 

Crepe,  fine    brown    92        @    lOO  2/  4 J?      @     2/7 

Crepe,  good  brown 87       @     91H  2/  3^     @     2/4M 

Crepe,  dark     82       @     88  2/Ij|     @     2/3^ 

Crepe,  bark     72       @     83  1/11^      @     2/254 

I  Quoted    in    Straits    Settlements    currency;    $1    =    $0,567    United    States 


AMSTERDAM    RUBBER    MARKET. 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN.  Amsterdam,  report  [April  1.  1920]: 
The  rubber  market  was  again  very  quiet,  for  spot  as  well  as  for  those 
parcels  still  in  the  boats  already  arrived.  Sellers  are  still  asking  their 
former  prices,  in  spite  of  the  lower  oversea  markets;  New  York  also  quoted 
slightly  lower  prices.  There  was  a  little  inquiry  on  our  market,  but  only 
at  cheaper  prices.  The  unchy.nged  outlcok  in  the  strike  makes  business 
very  difficult,  and  the  approaching  holidays  do  not  tend  to  make  matters 
more  lively. 

On  the  terminal  market  there  was  only  a  limited  turn-over,  as  there 
were  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  latter  only  at  lower  prices.  Taken  all 
around  our  terminal  market  has  kept  very  steadv  compared  with  foreign 
markets.     Prices  have  ranged  from  f.  1.37  to  f.  1.38}^. 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GRISER  &  CO..  Antwerp,  report  [April  1.  1920]: 

We  have  no  changes  to  report,  prices  co 
they  are  at  the  same  level  as  before  the  \v: 
sheet  is   14.20   francs.      The  stock   of  india  ruDDer  at   Antwerp  is   sou  tons. 

As  usual  at  Easier  time,  the  future  market  shows  absolutely  no  dealings; 
lack  of  interest  everywhere.  The  closing  price  for  the  next  twelve  months 
is  13.40  francs. 

BATAVIA  RUBBER  MARKET. 

HERMANS.  MARSMAN  &  CO..  Eatavia,  report  [December  16,  1919- 
January  15,  1920]: 

A  good  demand  prevailed  during  the  first  week  under  review  and  prices 
increased  as  far  as  1.48  florins  for  prime  smoked  sheets  and  fine  pale 
crepe,  ready  delivery.  Afterwards  the  tone  of  the  market  became  dull  and 
prices  dropped  quickly,  un  account  of  the  decreased  rates  of  exchange  on 
London  and  Singapore.  The  market  closed  with  a  slight  improvement  and 
small  lots  changed  hands  at:  f.  1.40  for  fine  pale  crepe,  f.  1.41  for  prime 
smoked  sheets  and  f.  1.35  for  off  crepe,  while  lower  grades  remained 
without  interest.  At  the  moment  there  is  some  demand  for  forward 
deliveries  at  f.  1.44  for  prime  grades. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 


To  Netherlands  . 
Great  Britain. 
United  States 
Singapore  .  . . 
Other   countrie 

Totals 
Ports  of  origin: 
Tandjing  Priok 

Samarang    

Soerbaya     

Probolinggs    . . . 

Cheribon      

Tjilatjap    


646,000 

.423.000 

538,000 

64.000 


.332.000 

529.000 

22.000 

74.000 

,210.000 

1.071.000 

32.000 

CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


Crude  rubber: 
From    Straits    Settlements. . 

British   India    

Burma    and    other    cc 

Totals     

Crude  rubber: 

To  United   Kingdom    

Belgium     

.Australia    

United    States    

Canada    and    Newfoundl; 

Straits   Set'tie'm'ents    '. '. '. '. 
Japan    

Totals     

(.Compiled  by  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Com>merce.) 


January  1 1 

0  March  1. 

founds 

1919. 

145.044 
318,484 

1920.  ' 
621,073 

463,528 

4.479.465 

260'.i95 

62.742 

14.266.471 

"i.iii 

424 
35.880 

19.106,789 

EXPORTS. 

sill  20 

5,034.300 
257  600 

52 

10,789,627 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FROM  BELAWAN  (DELI),  SUMATRA. 

Year 
December.  Ended  December  31. 

'"  '       ^  1919. 

i.  166,393 
1,087.313 
134,464 
1.644,170 


To    Netherlands— foiinrfj. 

Great  Britain   

Italy    

United   States    

Canada  

British  India 

Japan 

Australia  


1918. 
3,3'83',666 


Pen     _ 

Singapore   

Hongkong  . . . 
Other  countrie 

Totals     . . . 


6.694.600 
132.000 
330.000 


2,156 
404,778 
,187,252 
,334,775 
366,318 
3,331 


2.402.091       4.661,741     28.298,600     58.330,950 


FEDERATED    MALAY   STATES    RUBBER    EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  says  that  9,781  tons  of  plantation 
rubber  were  exported  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of 
February,  as  aiiainst  11.119  tons  in  January  and  10,809  tons  in  February 
of  last  year.  The  total  exports  for  the  two  months  were  20.900  tons,  as 
compared  with  17,972  tons  m  1919.  and  14.408  tons  the  year  before.  Ap- 
pended   are    the   comparative    figures: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January   inns       7.558  7.163  11.119 

February 6,820  10,809  9,781 

Totals 14.408  17.972  20,900 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  17,379  tons  of  rubber  were 
exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  February,  com- 
pared with  13.125  tons  in  January,  and  15,561  tons  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Transshipments  for  February  amounted  to  2.460  tons. 
For  two  months  of  the  present  year  the  exports  amounted  to  30,504  tons 
against  30,065  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1919,  and  6.636  tons 
in    1918.      Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 


luary   tons       4,302 

hruary     2,334 

Tools 6.636 


14.404 
15,661 

30,065 


1920. 


FRENCH    INDOCHINA    RUBBER    EXPORTS,    1908-1918. 

To  France.  To  Other  Coun 

. -^ ^  , 

Kilograms.  Francs.'        1 

1908 36,884  239,746 

1909 32,163  144.734 

1910 170.074  765,333 

1911 227,359  1,023.115 

1912 225.565  1.015,042 

1913 168,676  759,043 

1914 164,034  657.153 

1915 376,741  1,692,635 

1916 547,817  3.286.902 

1917 930,803  5.584.818 

1918 537.678  3,226,068 

'One  franc  equals  $0,193  United  States  currency. 
(Bulletin  Economique  de  fIndoChine,  Hanoi-Haiphong.) 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  PLANTATION  RUBBER  BY 
PORTS— 1919.' 


Kilograms. 

Francs. 

98 

637 

3.219 

14.485 

5.396 

24,282 

17,783 

80,024 

6.129 

27,581 

45.259 

203,665 

48.612 

218,754 

600 

2.700 

770 

4,620 

25 

190 

1919 

February 
March  .. 
April  ... 
May    .... 


Au''  Jt'  ■  ■  • 
September' 
October  .  . 
November 
December 


7,612 
1.996 

5,254 


2,162 

951 

5.256 

4.690 

1.298 

5,771 

389 

241 

9,117 

405 

2,200 

'  V.49i 

987 

54 

223 

384 

233 
450 

141 

329 

tn 

1,246 

33 

3.546 
12'.423 
14,013 
11.518 
7.454 
2.398 
1.738 
3,093 


1.360 
1.656 
9,667 
13,160 
7,402 
11,247 
15,907 
5,128 
8,870 
23,772 
11,997 
21.852 


Totals 22.249 

1  Reprinted   to   give   complete 
(Compiled  by  the  Rubber  As 


27,452         9,804         1.894 
for  Pacific  ports, 
of  America,  Inc.) 


UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS). 

Manitoba  Totals  Totals 
and         for  for 

Planta-  Afri-     Cen-     Guay-  Matto  3  Mons.  3  Mons. 

1920.  tions.     Paras,     cans,     trals.      ule.    Grosso.   1920.         1919. 

January    ..  .tons  17.799     2,620        821        111         21,351       7,235 

February     29.681     2,456        558        265  34        ...     32,994     17.456 

March'    28.533     2,463        514  23        114  3     31.650     28.223 

Totals     76.013     7,539     1.893        399        148  3     85,995     52.914 

•Also   in   March,   balata.    113   tons;   miscellaneous  gums.   983   tons;   waste, 
1.252    tons. 

(Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY   SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


March  24.     By  the  S.  S.  St.  Bede,  from  Para. 

Pod   &    Kelly 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 7,953     

A.   Voile  &  Co 65,824       11,220 

.Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc 66,640       10,437 

March  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Polycarp,  from  Para. 

I'oel    &    Kelly 50,664       11,248 

Paul    Hertuch    13,866         4,500 

.\o»-  York  Overseas  Co 

.\Icver   &    Brown,    Inc 

11.   A.   Astletl   &  Co 57,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc 11,278 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn 112,000     

March  27.     By  the  S.  S.  General  W.  C.  Corgas,  from  Panama. 
VV.  R.  Grace  &  Co 11.200 

March  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Manco.  from  Para  and  Manaos. 

.Mdens'    Successors,    Inc 15,486     

.Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc 56,000       52,640     

I'oel    &    Kelly.. ^.... 47,270         9,111       24,689       24,972 


31,193 
6,193 

48,826 


62,452 

'  44,806 
8,000 
9,562 


9,981 


69,440 


51,240       14,580 


eyer     Irading 
Hesslein  &  Co 

■arious     170,100       27.180     411 

March  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Manco.  from  Iquitos. 


&   Brown,   Inc 

""nek's  Co.,  inc'.:.':.:. 

Astlett  &   Co 

53,900     

'29,766  ::::::: 

20,500 
"8'3'.666 

15,100 
'l'5'5',666 

11.     By  the  S.  S.  Bv 

on.  from  Para. 

(^lOldman,   Sachs  &   Co.. 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc... 
.Udens'  Successors,  Inc.. 
Hagemeyer    &    Brown.. 

Paul    Bertuch    

A?RiL   12.     By  the  S. 
I.aidlaw,    Kelley  &    Co... 


66,640     1,680 

2,138  6,173 

224,000     22,400 

25,463 

S.  Iver   Heath,   from  Montevideo. 


45,000 

22,960 

3,430 

112,000 


24,127 
125,870 
88,238 


114,240 
65,000 
21,394 


15,486 
108,640 
106,042 
134,220 
9,540 
,475,280 
608,400 


89,500 

9,933 

9,519 

267,700 


16,366 
12,936 
45,000 
91.280 


&    Co. 


March  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Sa 


PLANTATIONS. 

founds    to    the    bale,    or  case.) 
shipment  Shipped 

from:  to;  Po 

San  Francisco. 
San  Fran.  63 

San  Fran.  63 

at  San  Francisco. 


Totals. 
1,276,560 


Robert   Dollar  Co. 


Mitsui  &  Co..  Limited... 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. . 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 


Choyo  M: 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Soerabaya 


San  Fr; 
San  Fran. 

San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 


660,960 
20,160 
30,240 


imith   &   Schippers 

■irestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 

Edward  Boustead  &  Co. . 
March  24.     liy  the  S.  i 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 

March  25.     By  the  S. 

Peel   &  Kelly 

Fred   Stern  &  Co 

March  25.  By  the  S. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 
Aldens'  Successors.  Inc.. 
Fred   Stern   &  Co 


Penang 


Akron 
San  Fran. 
San  Fran. 


Soerabaya 
Soerabaya 
Batavia 


New  York. 

New  York 

New  York 

New  York 

S.  Anglo  Egyptian,  at  New  Yo 

Liverpool  New  York 

Liverpool  New  York 

S.  Defiamc.  at  New  York. 

London  New  York 

London  New  York 

London  New  York 

London  New  York 

London  New  York 

London  New  York 


.001.880 
252,000 
86,400 


70,920 
224,000 
727,760 


30,060 
92,880 
86.240 

202,284 
22,456 

647,284 


Various    

March  27.     By  the  S.  S. 
Hood    Rubber    Co 


327.600 
22,500 


March  27.     By  the  S.  S 
.Adolph   Hirsch  &  Co....       Singapore 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc 

Bright  &  Golbrith 

Rubber        Importers'        i 


.ipmcnt  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pound 

nan  Prince,  at  New  York. 

New  York 

New  York 
York 


Co., 


Winter,   Ross  &   Co 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. . 
Edward  Maurer  Co..  Inc. 
Thos.   A.   Desmond  &  Co. 

Madden    &    Co 

Fred   Stem   &  Co 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Limited... 
Rogers-Pyatt  Shellac  Co. 

The  Fish   Rubber  Co 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc... 

General    Rubber    Co 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co 

Thornett  &  Fehr.  Inc.. 
F.    R.    Henderson   &  Co. 

Rubber  Trading  Co 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Mar 


28.     Transhipped  frc 


the 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc 
Spreckels   "Savage"    Tir 


Firestor 
Co.     . 


Akr. 
New  York 
New  York 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
N'ew  Y'ork 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


San  Diego 
Seattle 


61,000 
628,840 
22,468 


405,100 
50,400 
278,180 
34,800 
24,000 
53,568 
127,080 
413,200 
106,560 
135,000 


6,911,036 
a.  at  San 


Mar 


Bv  the  S. 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 
Firestone  Tire  &'  Rubber 

Co 

Poel   &   Kelly 

J.  Aron  &  Co. 


Colombo 

Colombo 

„     -     --  _    _-  Colombo 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore 


27,360 
21,240 
3,760 


84,600 
160.560 
38.520 


March  31.     By 


April  1.     By  the  S.   S.  Koyo  Mam. 

Mitsui  &  Co..  Limited....  Singapore 
Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore 

Gates  Rubber  Co Singapore 

Various    Singapore 

Smith   &   Schippers Penang 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Penang 

Various     Penang 


Diego 
York 
York 


22,680 

496,260 

11,520 

11,520 

57,600 

599,560 
340,020 
22,500 
47,880 
22.680 
209,880 

1,300,120 

April  1. 

Poel    &    Kelly 

The  B.  F.   Goodrich   Co. 

Smith   &'  Schippers 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited.. 
T.  D.  Downing  &  Co... 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc. . . 
Various 


S.  s.  /■, 


London 


April  2.     By  the  S. 

L.  Sutro  &  Co 

General    Rubber    Co... 


April  S.  By  the  S.  S. 
Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc.  .. 
C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co. . . 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 
TlR-      G,M„lv,ar      Tire      & 


London 


Jew  York 
York. 
Jew  Y'ork 
Jew  York 
Jew  York 
ManitOM.  at  New  York. 

Liverpool  New  York 

Jitonian,  at  Boston. 

London   Watertown 

at  New  York 
.New  York 
.  New  York 
.New  York 


191.340 
116.280 
48.160 
905,660 


'ity  of  Lahore, 

Colombo  . . . . 

Colombo  

Colombo  

Colombo  

Colombo  . . . . 

Colombo  . . . . 

Colombo  . . . . 

Colombo  

Colombo  . . . . 


Akron 


Lond 


New  York. 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


April  6.     By  the  S.  S. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc 

Various    

April  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Vcnusia.  at  Portland,  Mains 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc London  New  York 

April  7.     Bv  the  S.  S.  Merankc.  at  New  York. 
Stein.  Hall  &  Co..  Inc...       Soerabaya  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Soerabaya  New  York 

Goldman.   Sachs  &  Co...        Soerabaya  New  York 


65,880 
54,360 
65,340 
67,200 
22,400 
313,240 


112.860 
666.540 
24.300 


198.540 
3,420 
44,473 


429,120 
67,200 
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The      Goodyear      Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Socrabaya          New  York 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc Soerabaya          New  York 

Java-Holland       American 

TradinK  Co Soerabaya           New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly Soerabaya           New  York 

Manhattan  Rubber  Manu- 

facturinu  Co Soerabaya           New  York 

I..  Sutro  &  Co Soerabaya           New  York 

E.  Everett,  Carleton  &  Co.  Soerabaya           New  York 

I'ocl   &   Kelly Tjong  Priok      New  York 

Fred  Stern  4  Co T'jong  Pnok  New  York 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co T'jong  Priok  Akron 

General  Rubber  Co T'jong  Priok  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Sourabaya  New  York 

Various    T'jong  Priok  New  York 

Aldens'  Successors.  Inc..  Bolivia  New  York 

April  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Manhattan,  at  New  York. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York 

Thornett  &   Fehr,   Inc...  London  New  York 

Aldens'  Successors,  Inc. .  London  New  York 

Various    London  New  York 

April  8.     By  the  S.  S.  Tenyo  Maru,  at  San  Francisco 

Various     Hongkong  San  Franciscc 

Various     Honolulu  East.  Cities 

April  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Southampton  Akron 

Various    Southampton  New  York 

April  9.     By  the  S    S.  Clan  Monroe,  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Poel    &    Kelly Colombo  New  York 

T.   M.   Duche  &  Sons Colombo  New  York 

Meyer  &   Brown,   Inc Colombo  New  York 

Poel  &   Kelly Cochin  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Cochin  New  York 

Balfour,'     Williamson      & 

Co Cochin  New  York 

C.  C.  Trevanion  &  Co...  Cochin  New  York 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Lim- 
ited      Cochin  New  York 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Cochin  New  York 

W.    J.    McDavid    &    Co., 

Inc Cochin  New  York 

Various     Cochin  New  York 

Rubber  Trading   Co Colombo  New  York 

April  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Matura.  at  New  York. 

Middleton   &  Co..  Limited.  Trinidad  New  York 

April   12,     By  the  S.   S.  Port  Elliot,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly London  New  York 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...  London  New  York 

Baring   Brothers    London  New  York 

T.   D.  Downing  &  Co....  London  New  York 

General  Rubber  Co London  New  York 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  London  Akron 

Various    London  New  York 

April  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Eastern  Coast,  at  New  York. 
Pacific   Trading   Corp.   of 

America    Singapore  New  York 

Raw   Products,  Co Singapore  New  York 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Singapore  New  York 

Various    Singapore  New  York 

April  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

Various    Liverpool  New  York 

April  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Verbania,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York 

Poel   &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York 

April  12.     By  the  S.  S.  Bondowasso,  at  San  Franciscc 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Soerabaya  Akron 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc..  Soerabaya  New  York 

Various    Soerabaya  San  Francisco 

April   12.     By  the   S.   S.  Kentucky,   at  New  Y'ork, 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

Baring  Brothers   Colombo  New  York 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  Akron 

Poel  &  Kelly Colombo  New  York 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York 

H.   P.   Winter  &  Co Colombo  New  York 

E.  S.  Kuh    fiVolkCo....  Colombo  New  York 

Mever  &   Brown,  Inc....  Colombo  New  York 

Rubber    Trading   Co Singapore  New  York 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York 

Various  Colombo  New  York 

April  14.     By  the  S.   S.  Ida.  at   New  York, 
Rubber       Importers        & 

Dealers  Co,,   Inc Singapore  New  York 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watertown 

The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  -Akron 

April  15,     By  the  S.  S.  Start  Point,  at  St.  Johns,  N.  : 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc London  New  York 


69,300 
17,100 

10.080 
111,420 

27,000 
180 
44.640 
39,060 
167.320 

261,000 

142,740 
66,138 

1,923,678 

270,900 
182,340 
733,176 
215.424 

1.401,840 

36,360 
36,360 

72,720 

232,200 
124,020 

356,220 

216,000 
16,020 

74,160 
7,120 
56,000 
51,660 
168,000 

30,960 
7,740 

10,980 
183,420 
6,720       996,180 


125,820 
243,360 
484.740 
464,400 
624,820 
250,380 
554,500     2,748,020 


42,840 
18,000 
98,280 
84,280 


34.200 
89,100 
111,240        234,540 


36,000 
21,240 
44,800 
22,400 
56.000 
305,300 

957,160 

354,060 
67,500 

67,500 

489,060 

33,600 

33,600 

April    15.      liy    llie   S.   S.    Crace   Dollar,   at    New   York. 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  121,140 

Rogers-Pyatt   Shellac  Co.  Singapore  New  York  248,580 

T.D.  Desmond  &  Co....  Singapore  New  York  102,240 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co....  Singapore  Chic'pee  Falls   272,880 

Goldman,  Sachs  \-  Co. .  . .  Singapore  New  York  614,880 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Singapore  New  York  929,600 

Pell  &  Duinont,   Inc Singapore  New  York  33,480 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co.  .  Singapore  New  York  245,520 

Mitsui  &  Co  .  Limited.  ..  Singapore  New  York  60,480 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  28,800 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  514,080 

Fred   Stern   &  Co Singapore  New  York  27,540 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  260,460 

The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber  Co.,  Limited...  Singapore  New  York  67.200 

Hadden  &  Co Singapore  New  York  69,120 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited,  ..  Penang  New  York  144,180 

C.    F.   McPhillips Penang  New  York  18,440 

Mitsubishi   Goshi   Kaisha.  Penang  New  York  56,700 

General   Rubber  Co Penang  New  York       1,078,740 

Rubber        Importers         & 

Dealers    Co Penang  New  York  224,000 

The  Fisk   Rubber   Co....  Medan  Chic'p'e  Falls      21,240 

General  Rubber  Co Medan  New  York  34,560 

Aldens'   Successors.    Inc..  Port  Swet'n'm  New  York  68,400 

Various     Penang  New  York  165,240 

Rubber  Trading  Co Singapore  New  York  11,200 

Aldens'   Successors,   Inc..  Singapore  New  York  270,160 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  113,930 

Various   Singapore  New  York  556,870 

April  17.     By   Ihe  S.   S.   Celtic  Prince,  at  New  York. 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  787,860 

Rogers-Pyatt    Shellac    Co,  Singapore  New  York  147,600 

Thos.  A,  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  373,500 

L,    Littlejohn  &  C...   Inc,  Singapore  New  York  143,280 

Joosten  &  Janssen Singapore  New  York  65,880 

Rubber        Importers        & 

Dealers    Co,,     Inc Singapore  New  York  705,600 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.  Singapore  Akron  72,540 
Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  138,240 

Aldens'   Successors.   Inc..  Singapore  New  York  119,854 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc Singapore  New  York  27.000 

W.  G,   Ryckman,  Inc Singapore  New  York  43,200 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  428,580 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  80.640 

Fred   Stern    &   Co Singapore  New  York  268,000 

Poel   &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  12,600 

Firestone  Tire  &    Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  195,840 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc,  ,  Singapore  New  York  54,000 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  44.800 

The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,   Limited..  Singapore  New  York  67.200 

Various     Singapore  New  York       J.62S,600 

April  19.      By  the  S,   S,   Egremont  Castle,  at  New  York, 

W.   R.  Grace  &  Co Singapore  New  York  56,000 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  224.000 

Rubber        Importers        & 

Dealers    Co..    Inc Singapore  New  York  22.400 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  71,680 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc..  Singapore  New  York  11.200 

Edward  Maurer  Co,.  Inc.  Penang  New  York  14.400 

William  H,  Stiles  &  Co,.  Penang  New  York  49.500 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...  Penang  New  York  49.500 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Penang  New  York  95.943 

Mitsui   &  Co,.   Limited,  ..  Penang  New  York  22.680 

C.    F    McPhillips Penang  New  York  28.620 

Various     Penang  New  York  329.940 

Various    Singapore  New  York       3,124,000 

April  20.     By  the  S.   S,  .4treus.   at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Far  East  Watertown  112.000 

April  22.     By  the   S,    S.   Tyndareus.  at  Seattle. 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  112.000 

CENTRALS, 
March   26.      By  the   S,   S,   General  0.  H.  Ernst,   at  New  York. 

Ogerdan    Co Cristobal  New  Y'ork  300 

M.«CH   27,      By  the  S.   S.  General  W.   C.  Gorgas,  at  New   York, 

G.   .-Vmsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..  Cristobal  New  York  3,600 

Andean    Trading    Co Cristobal  New  York  15.000 

March  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Ancon.  at  New  York. 

G,   .Amsinck  &  Co,,  Inc..  Cristobal  New  York  4,500 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal  New  York  3,000 

Mecke  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  3,200 

Various     Cristobal  New  York  2,250 

.April   5.      By  the  S,   S.  Frednes,  at  New  York. 

Ultramares    Corp Columbia  New  York  8,250 

Cortissan    &    Co Columbia  New  York  60O 

April  6.      By  the  S,   S,   Gen.  G.    W.   Goethals,  at  New  York, 

Wellman,  Peck  &  Co....  Cristobal  New  York  1,500 

Mecke    &    Co Cristobal  New  York  8.100 

\-arious     Cristobal  New  York  2,160 

.\pril  8.      By  the   S,   S.   Jacinto,  at   New  York, 

Taumaii    &    Kamp \'eraCruz  New  York  2.850 

April  12,     By  the  S,  S,  W.  M.  Tupfer,  at  New  York, 

Ultramares    Corp Cartagenia  New  York  4,950 

.iVprii.  16       By   the  S,    S,   Panama,  at  New  York, 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..  Cristobal  New  York  46.050 

M.   A.   dc   Linn  &  Co....  Cristobal  New  York  150 


,099,863 
112.000 
112.000 
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Aldcns'    Successors,    Inc 

Chas.  J.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc 

April  19.     By  the  S. 

Middleton   &    Co 


Shipment  Shipped 

.  EgTemont  Castle,  at   New   ' 
Colombo  New  York 

Colombo  New  York 

Maliira,  at  New  York. 
Trinidad  New  York 

AFBICAMS. 
liy  the  S.  S.  East  Side,  at  New  York. 

Bordeaux  New  York 

S.  Rmia,  at  New  York. 

Marseilles  New  York 

Royal  Prince,  at  New  York. 
Havre  New  York 

.April  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Ascoda,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Poel  &   Kelly Bordeaux  New  York 

.'^.  S.  Pierce  &  Co Bordeaux  Boston 

Rubber       Importers        & 

Dealers  Co.,  Inc Bordeaux  New  York 

Various    

.\PRiL   12.     By  the  S.  S.  Britannia,  at   New  York. 
\-arious     Marseilles  New  York 


March  27.     By  the 
r.  0  u  i  s     WindmuUer 

Roelker    

.April  2.     By  the  S. 


March 

Various    . 

April  6 


By  the  S. 
y  the  S.  S 


.April  U       By  the  S.  S.  Kemier,  at  New  York, 
ladden    &    Co Rouen  New  York 

April   19.      By  the  S.  S.  Celtic  Prince,  at  New   Yor 
he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,    Limited..        Singapore  New  York 

.April   19.     By  the  S.  S.  Egrenioixt  Castle,  at  New  Y 

arious    Singapore  New  York 

6UTTA  SIAE. 

March   J7.     By  the  S.  S.  Arabian  Prince,  at    New   ■! 
he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited.  .        Singapore  New  A'ork 

April  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Celtic  Prince,  at  New   Yorl 
lie      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..        Singapore  New  York 

.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore  New  Y'ork 

April    19.      By  the   S,   S.   Egremont   Castle,  at   New 

arious    Singapore  New  York 

GUTTAS. 

MVRCH    2S.      Ry    the    S.    S.    .Ingin    Egyptian,    at    New 


252,582 

211,031 
482,658 


30,900 
46.200 


8.600 
37,S(K) 


GUAYULE. 
ail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texa; 
Rub- 


BALATA, 

April  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval,  at  New  York, 
iddleton   &  Co.,   Ltd...        Trinidad  New  York 
'neral    Export    &    Com- 
mission  Co Trinidad  New  York 

.\HRiL  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Cen.  G.   IV.  Goethals,  at  Ne' 

tramares    Corp Cristobal  New  York 

7a   .Nephews  &  Co..  .  ..        Cristobal  New  A'ork 

April   16.      By  the  S.    S.   Panama,  at   New   A'ork. 

.Marquardt  &  Co..  Inc.        Cristobal  New  A'ork 

April   17.     By  the   S.   S.   Xickerie.  at  New   York, 
kell  &   Douglas,  Inc...        Paramarito  New  A'ork 

Ai-Kii.   19.      By  the  S.  S.  Mat„ra.  at  New  York. 
.Idlelon  &  Co.,  Limited.       Trinidad  New  York 

PONTIANAK, 
March   27.     By  the  S.   S.  .Arabian  Prince,  at  No« 
rneo    Sumatra  Trading 

to Singapore  NcwAurk 

he      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,    Limited..       Singapore  New  A'ork 


Shipment 

Shipped 

from: 

Pounds. 

,\rRiL   7 

iy   the   S.   S. 

literanke,  at 

New  York. 

The      United 

Malaysian 

Rubber   Co 

Singapore 

77,100 

April  15. 

By  the  S.  S 

Grace  Dolla 

r,  at   New  York. 

The      United 

Malaysian 

Rubber    Co 

,    Limited.. 

Singapore 

New  York 

366,905 

April  17. 

By  the  S.  S 

Celtic  Princ 

r,  at  New  York. 

The      United 

Malaysian 

Rubber    Co 

.   Limited.. 

Singapore 

New  York 

225,000 

I'red   Stern  &  Co   

New  York 

28,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Singapore 

New  York 

55,500 

84,700 
■  55,500 

April  19. 

By  the  S.  S. 

Egremont  Castle  at  New  Yor 

a    ou 

. ingapore 

393,200 

55,500 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RUBBER  MARKET. 

\Y/  ^^'  RiCKiNSON  &  Sun,  of  London,  supply  the  following  in- 
''''  •  formation  to  assist  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  a 
forecast  of  the  world's  future  production  and  consumption  of 
crude  rubber : 

Taking  the  actual  world's  consumption  of  rubber  during  1919 
at  320,000  tons,  an  annual  increase  of  IS  per  cent  would  raise  the 
demand  to  643,634  tons  in  1924.  To  meet  this,  plantation  estates 
would  have  to  yield  an  average  of  between  450  and  475  pounds 
per  acre   (see  Table  C). 

Consumption  of  rubber  in  the  United  States  has  shown  an 
average  annual  increase  of  27.7  per  cent  during  the  past  ten 
years  (see  Table  F). 

The  increased  demand  for  rubber  in  the  United  States  during 
the  war  was  mainly  for  home  consumption. 

Should  an  increasing  world  demand  be  maintained  at  about 
25  per  cent  per  annum,  it  would  necessitate  a  yield  from  the 
whole  planted  area  in  bearing  of  716  pounds  per  acre  to  meet  it. 
It  takes  a  shorter  period  to  increase  output  on  estates  from  200 
pounds  to  ,300  pounds  per  acre,  than  from  300  pounds  to  400 
pounds. 

Most  (if  the  rubber  produced  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  and  if  this  demand  is  maintained  during  the  next  few  years 
there  will  not  be  enough  rubber  available,  as  only  the  present 
planted  area  (2.9\0.7S0  acres")  will  be  tappable  during  the  next 
five  years. 

The  average  production  during  the  last  five  years  from  Brazil 
has  been  35,171  tons,  and  of  wild  rubber  for  the  same  period 
10,197  tons. 

The  central  European  countries  were  large  consumers  before 
the  war  and  during  the  next  few  years  their  requirements  will 
no  doubt  be  renewed  on  an  increasing  scale. 

The  largest  tire  manufacturer  in  the  world — an  American 
concern — contemplates  increasing  its  output  this  year  by  30  per 
cent  over  1919. 

.^s  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the  present  time  the  years  1921-1923 
will  be  as  interesting  for  the  rubber  industry  as  were  the  years 
1909-1911. 


FLAMTAIION  PRODUCnON, 
Table  A. 
ACTUAL. 


Acres  in  Bearini 

1910    116,500 

1911    294,200 

1912    506,550 

1913    687,350 

1914    861,150 

1915    1,122,550 

1916' 1,505,350 

1917    1,817,350 

1918    2,021,750 

1919    2,181,050 


1,419 


This  table  is  intended  to  assist  in 
per  planted  acre  in  bearing  assumed  to 

Pounds   Per   Acre.  350. 

1920    358,399 


28,518 
47,618 
71,380 
107,867 
152.650 
213,070 
255,950 
285,225 
Table   B. 
FOR  ESTIMATING, 
irriving  at  a  forecast  of  the   Planiai 
be  yielded  and  indicated  in  the  figu 

375.  400.  425. 

383,998         409,598         435,198         460,798         486,398 


1922 
1923 
1924 


408,023 
431,242 
454,804 


11.635 
437,168 
462,045 

487.200 
7.1% 


439,098 
466,312 
492,848 


466,541 
495,456 
523,651 
552,262 
6.2% 


493,985 
524,601 
554,454 
584,748 
5.8% 


521,429 
553,746 
585,257 


500. 
511,997 
548,872 
582,890 
616,060 
649,720 
5.2% 


=  126 
=  155 
=  185 


550. 


139.6% 
72.1% 
35.6% 
25.3% 
30.3% 

34.1% 
20.7% 
11.2% 
7.8% 


cording  to  the  pou 


563,196 
603.759 
641,179 
677,666 
714,692 
10% 


600.  Acres  in  Bearing. 
614,397         2,293,750  S.2% 

658,647         2,458,950  7.2% 

699,468         2,611,350  6.2%, 

739,272         2,759,950  5.6% 

779,664         2,910,750  5.4% 

9%  Percentage   of 

Increase. 
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■45,000  tons  arc  here 
ild  rubber  as  coining  fri 
rid  the  results  found  in 
E   yielded   by  the   plantal 


Table  C. 

WORLD'S  PRODUCTION, 
annually   for   rubber  other   than   plantation    gro.vi 
;entral   America,   Mexico  and  other   parts 
below  indicate  the  world's  total  product 


the   world.      These  quantities  are   added   t( 
according   to   the   pounds  per  planted  acr 


•350  '375 

1920     tons         403,399  428,998 

1921     ■    429,211  456,635 

1922    453,023  482,168 

1923    476,242  507,045 

1924    499.804  532,290 

"Pounds  per  acre  yield  of  plantati(»n  rubber  in  tn>arinn. 


■400 


454,598  480,198 

484,098  511,541 

511,312  540,456 

537,848  568,651 

564,776  597,262 


•475 
531,398 
566,429 
598,746 
630,257 
662,234 


•500 
556,997 
593,872 
627,890 
661,060 
694,720 


•550 
608,196 
648,759 
686,179 
722,666 
759,692 


Table  D. 

WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION. 
(On  the  basis  of  an  actual  consumption  of  320,000  tons 

Percentage  of   A.\nl'Al   Incre.\se.        '                      5%                  10%                  15%  20% 

1920     toits         336,000              352,000              368,000  384,000 

1921     352,800              387,200              423,200  460.800 

1922    370,440              425,920              486.680  552,960 

!923     388,962              468,512              559.682  663.552 

1924     408.410               515.363               643,634  796,262 

Table  E. 
DISTRIBUTION   DURING   191319. 

1913.                  1914.  1915. 

America    tans               49,851                61.. 49  96,792 

Great    Britain    18.640                18,000  15,U72 

Russia    9,000               11,610  10,000 

Germany   1                                                                                                                                   13.400  6,000 

Austria      j       18,500 

France 6,500                  5,000  10,770 

Italy,    etc 2.000                  4,000  6,500 

Scandinavia     1.500                  2,400  6.568 

Japan        ) 

.Australia)      1,300                  2,4CO  2,500 

Canada     2.000                  1,700  4,500 

Belgium     3,000                     630  

Totals 112,291              120.380  158.702 


■600 
659.397 
703,647 
744,468 
784,272 
824,664 


919.) 

25% 
400,000 
SOO.OOO' 
625,000 
781,250 
976,562 

30% 
416,000 
540,800 
703,040 
913,952 
1,188,137 

35% 
432,000 
583,200 
787,320 
1,062,882 
1,434,892 

448,000 
627.200 
882.080 
1,234.912 
1,728,876 

1916. 
116,475 
26,760 
7,500 
3,600 

1917. 
177,088 

251983 

7,500 

■     3,000 

1918. 
142,772 
30,104 
2,000 
1,000 

1919. 
217,000 
42,520 
1,500 
4,000 

14,000 
9,000 
4,525 

17,000 
9,0(/0 
5,323 

18,000 
9,800 
5.000 

22,000 
14.000 
7,000 

4,500 
4,000 

tifr 

7,400 
8.300 

12.000 
9.500 
5,000 

i^ru^^v:;:: 

.  .    13.177 

March     

.  .    I-'.4J3 

-Vpril     

-'l.'^hl 

{11"/  .'.'.'.v.... 

August    

. .      9,583 

September    ... 

..      9.179 

November    .  . . 

..      6.773 

December    ... 

..      6,485 

1RTS 

Retained. 

'Tmpopts 

569 

10,724 

10,285 

l.«3 

12,994 

14,958 

46. S 

28,857 

14,311 

27,574 

402 

21,559 

24,767 

309 

14,729 

16,354 

135 

17,927 

23,499 

1(12 

9,481 

10.027 

33 

9,146 

13,747 

6,751 

19,520 

.S3 

6,720 

15,674 

6,462 

13,830 

2,745   145,772 


135  14,823 

180  28,677 

193  27,381 

167  24,600 

169  16.185 

195  23.304 

113  9.914 

225  13.522 

285  19.235 

134  15,540* 

211  13,619* 

2.092  217.000 


'   (In  tons  ) 

(Percentage.) 

31.576 

29.235 

—  2,341 

—  7.4 

50.248 

+  21,013 

+  71.8 

49,851 

—  397 

—     .8 

61,249 

+  11,398 

+  22.8 

96,792 

+  35,543 

+  58.0 

116,475 

+  19,633 

+20.3 

177,088 

+  60,613 

+52.0 

tl42,772 

--35,571 

•217,000 

+  74,228 

+51.9 

the   above   te. 

!i    years    has   been 

27.7 

per   cent 

i.pping    faciliti 

Table  a 

RETAINED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BY  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

1918. 


May 


i"u'Ut"'' 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


' 

Plantati 

on 

' 

Plantation 

Price  per  Ib.- 

-shillings. 

Price  per  lb. — shillings. 

United 

Great 
Britain. 

United 

^^ 

'    Highest. 

2/6'4 

lowest.' 

'    Highest.              Lowest! 

10,724 

6,489 

2l2Yi 

10.200 

4,232 

2/  2«                2/  0 
2/   Wa.                2/  OK 

12,994 

4,400 

2/5   ' 

2/3 

14,823 

2,853 

11,968 

901 

21  (.Vt 

2/4  )i 

28,677 

3,625 

2/   1 ^                2/0 

14,311 

3,922 

2/6/. 

2/4" 

27,381 

12,030 

2/  Ovi                1/10/. 

21,559 

-2. 143 

2/4Ji 

2/2 

24,600 

6,301 

1/11/.                1/10/. 

969 

2/1 

16,185 

6,066 

1/10/.               1/  7 

17.927 

2,773 

2/3 

2/1/. 

23.304 

4,296 

1/11J4               1/  9K 

9.481 

1,154 

2/2 

225 

2/   W,               1/11 

9,146 

2,896 

2/3 

2/lH 

13,522 

1,433 

21  Wi                21   Wz 
21  Wi                2/  2!4 

6,751 

786 

2/5'4 

2/2/. 

384 

6,720 

2,984 

2/6 

2/4  "-J 
2/2/. 

2/3  H 

•15,540 

-401 

2/  6                    2/4/. 

6,462 

4,973 
30,104 

•13.619 
217.000 

1,476 
42,520 

2/11                    2/  iVi 

142.772 

Average 

Average                2/   \% 

ubber    producti< 


eds    the    demand. 


Highest    shillings 

Average    


FLUCTUATIONS,    ETC.,    IN    THE    PRICE    DURING    1909-19. 
PLANTATION    (Best   Crepe). 
1910.  1911.  1912.  1913.  1914.  19 

12/9  7/3  5/9  A/e'A  3/0  4/1 


FARA   (Fine  Hard)   RUBBER. 


4/3H 

2/m 

2/\0'A 


Average    6/11  8/10  5/0  4/10 

The   foregoing  statistics  should  be  of  assistance  in  forming 
in  the  world's  rubber  production. 


1916. 
4/1 
2/7 'A 
3/1/. 


1919. 

2/8 

2/4J4 

2/554 


2/10'A  2/7  3/l'A  i/^Vi  2/II 

idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  future  will  bring  a  shortage 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Tin  Months  Ended  October  31. 


UNITED   KINGDOM  RUBBER  STATISTICS. 

lUFOBTS. 


191 

8. 

1919. 

Crude  rubber: 

Straits  Settlements    

Federated  Malay   States.... 
British     India 

19 

19. 

19 

Unman.  fACTURtD—            '~Q 
India  rubber  and  sjutta  percha — 
raw  and  leclaimed: 

1-rom  Great    Britain 

Straits    Settlements.. 

uintals.' 

7,155 
26,875 

5,760 

4,993 
251 
14,468 
2.885 
1,841 

Lire.=  ' 

■65,474,850 
331,380 

Quintals. 

132 
42.376 

24,267 

3,282 

825 

26.218 

1.381 
14,790 

Lire.    ' 

•  103.405,050 

2,646.000 
106,051,050 

488,800 
197.200 

23,400 
201,500 

26,400 
630,000 

539,200 
147,000 
630.450 
812,000 

12,800 

92.400 
5,771,500 

-    11,275,200 
■    14,157,000 

Pounds. 
2,899,800 
2,647,400 
926,400 
3,509,700 

766,900 

204,700 

2,036,900 

194,900 

14,200 

171,100 

102,500 
154,400 

Value. 
£307,519 
308,953 
106,344 
385,537 

88,027 

24,258 
232,667 
21,405 

784 

15,529 

12.243 
12,813 

Pounds. 
6,252,100 
7,557,000 
1.224.50O 
4,105.500 

949,900 

735.900 

397.500 
3,400 

36.100 

12,300 
3.300 

198,600 

17,600 
115,800 

Value. 
£793,729 
936.944 
154,368 
506,041 

Ceylon    and    dependencies.. 

Other   Dutch    possessions  in 
Indian  Seas   

Dutch    East    Indies    (except 
other  Dutch  possessions  in 
Indian   Seas) 

Other  countries  in   East  In- 
dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 
where specified   

Brazil   

French  African  Colo- 

506,041 

Belgian    Congo 

Brazil     

Other    countries 

Rubber  scrap 

122,439 

Totals,  unmanufactured 

India'rubber  and'sutta  percha— 

64,198 

589 
118 

104 

455 

216 

31.510 
194 

15 

28 
1,259 

2,201 
446 

1 

1,830 

2,661 

223 

65.806,230 

l,531,4CO 

3-42,600 

10.400 

135,200 

2,400 

637.000 

345,600 
13,500 
472.650 
543,000 

48,000 

78,400 
2,140,300 

■    6,355,000 
7.0-5,500 

113.271 

188 

213 

9 
155 
22 
450 

337 

98 

42,030 

290 

33 
3,395 

3,634 

971 
93 

237 

9.043 

154 

4 

49.582 
300 

Sheets,   including  hard  rub- 

South    and    Central    America 
(except  Brazil  and  Peru). 
West  .Africa: 

French   West   .Africa 

Gold  Coast 

Other      parts      of      West 
Africa 

Tubes"     

Hose 

Belting    

Rubber  coated  fabrics— ^-iVcw: 

g?£er-Ss.""•^^■:::.■.•: 

14,870 

2,045 
13,990 

East     Africa,     including 
Ma  agascar   

13,628,900 
242,600 

£1,516,074 
8,135 

21,608,600 
1. 206.900 

£2,699,027 

Waste    and    reclaimed   rubber. 
Totals,    unmanufactured.. 

Mi;>u?actur«-ofindiW^bbVr 

and  gutta  percha.  n.  e.  s.: 
From   cut   sheets 

13,871,500 

882,800 
s,"  Class  I 

3.749 

£1,524,209 

154,753 

II,  T.,  prior 

£6.592 
6 

79,650 
44,637 

22.815.500 
76.900 
849.400 

to   1920. 
19,035 

£2,717,884 
3,012 

Tire's Vnd  tubes: 

From  France    

Great     Britain 

Other    countries 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 

From  France    

Great     Britain 

United    States 

Gutta  percha  and  balata 

•Included  in  "Other  -Article 

Boots  and   shoes,  .docen    pairs 
Waterproofed  clothing    

153,513 

£44,045 

1.620 

965 

Tires  and  tubes 

Other    rubber    manufactures.. 

496.511 

Totals,    manufactured 
Tntal   imports    

19,730,950           35,004,850 

85.537,180           141,055,900 

AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Quintals.        Lire.               Quintals.          Lire. 
1,394  1                                    2,122] 
1,134  V    1,GU,200               2,078  [       1,680,400 

::::'.       4,o6o      

53,985 

£120.896 

EXPOKTS. 
300,800           £7.464 

751,800 
236,500 

£597.126 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE 

Unmanufachjbei>— 
India   rubber  and  gutta  percha 

Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber. 

£24,573 
11.233 

raw  and  reclaimed: 

To    Spain    

United    States    

Other  countries 

300,800 
10.456 

FOREIGN 

Pounds. 

62.600 

1.906,400 

6'9'5',366 

■  4,666 

400.700 
9.000 

67.300 
7,237.400 

iKsoo 

7,464 

13.713 

67,175 
27,389 
39.618 
164,741 
130.989 

988,300 

15,017 

35.796 

Manufactuked — 
Boots  and  shoes,  .rfn::*"    pairs 
Waterproofed  clothing 

Totals,   unmanulctd. . 

2,528 
59 

19 
197 

'If 
46 

"'969 

2 
291 

""M 

529 
606 

m] 

13 

'11 

't\ 
14 

227 

1,011.200 

159,300 

112,100 

49,400 
236,400 

55,200 

2. 90  7,666 

38.400 
13,186,000 

1,541,400 

8.261 

431 
80 

50 
325 
373 

95 
232 

64 
741 

75 

4.400 

608 

1.614 

907 

241 

III 

3.815 
320 

is 

259 
33 
266 

11 
2.321 

1,680,400 

1.163,700 

147,900 

130,000 
390.000 
410,300 
152.000 
278.400 
960 
2,223,000 
129,600 

22,528,500 
4,969,400 

199.560 
100.130 

India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 
Threads 

Submarine    cables    

445,099 

Sheets,   including   hard  rub- 
ber      

^t^n^er     tubes 

Other    rubber   manufactures.. 
Totals    

exports- 
Unmanufactured— 
'^o'  ^"e'?^fJ^             

IND   COLONIAL. 

Value.           Pounds. 
£6,747          720,100 
209,459        1,800,900 
......           226,100 

84,220          559,300 

34,000 

575              6,500 

55,363          201,000 
1,094            85,300 
404.788       7.611,500 
4,057          638,100 
11,048          138.700 

777.351     12.021.500 

18.800 

3.100 

3.672            95.100 

781,023            

"  91450           

"5,174           ■.■.■■.'.'. 
2,580           

17.204            

1.110,472 

Belting     

Rubber  coated  fabrics  pieces 
Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Value. 
£82,657 

Waterproofed  goods 

Tires    .nnd    tubes: 

France     

26,061 

Italy.  

Great     Britain 

4,255 

Sweden,    Norway   and    Den 

British  Isles  and  Ceylon 

24,094 

Dutch   East   Indies 

Straits   Settlements 

.\ustralia    

Other    European    countries 
United  States   

983,670 
82,708 

16,345 

Brazil 

Totals,   rubber    

Waste    and    reclaimed 

Rubber  substitutes  

Gutta    percha    balata 

Totals,  unmanufactured. 

Boots  and  shoes. doceii  pairs.. 

Tires    and    tubes    

Waterproof    clothing 

Other  countries 

Other  rubber  manufactures: 
T.)    France 

1,543,931 

425 

19  282 

Egypt    

1.563.778 

Uruguay 

Other  countries 

48 

4,741 

12 

T.  tals  manufactured. 

ounds. 

\l%lfZ 

32,523,760 
34.691.360 

Total    exports 

'  One  quintal  equals  220.46  p 
'One    lire   equals  $0,193. 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 
Total     

2.714 
7,515 
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EXPORTS  OF  DRUGGISTS'  RUBBER  SUNDRIES'  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  COUNTRIES  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JANUARY,  U2t. 

EXPORTED   to- 
South   Americas  Value. 
$      716 


Value. 

$2,649 

1,592 

793 


Portugal 
Spain  . 
Sweden 
England 


. . . .  3,579 
....  3,104 
....     1,384 


Totals,   Europe    $19,809 


North   A 

Bermuda     

British  Honduras   

Costa  Rica'.'!."!."!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Guatemala     

Honduras    

Nicaragua     

Panama    

Salvador    

Barbados     

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Cuba     

Haiti     

Dominican  Republic 


.  ...$  29 
37 

21,664 

133 

3,683 

59 


B?azT  .!! 
Chile    .... 
Colombia 
Ecuador     . 

Peru     

Uruguay    . 
Venezuela 


Totals.   South   .'^uexica.  .$11,726 
Oceania: 

Australia   $2,760 

..    1,472 
..      894 

.  .$5,126 

.   $1,406 

.50 

88 

12 

25 

164 

.     8,262 

. 166 

.$10,173 

$212 


Totals,    Oceania. 
.Asia; 


Chii 

British  India   

Straits    Settlements    

Other  British  East  Indies.. 

Dutch  East  Indies   

Hongkong     

Japan     


Totals,  Asia  . . . 

Africa: 
British  South  Africa. 
Egypt    


Totals,    .' 
Total 


Totals,   North  Americ(. $42,967 

'  Details   of   exports   of   other   domes 

January  were  given  on  pages  470-471,  i 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
January. 


Unmanufactured— /rec; 

^ 

919. 

1920.  ' 

'  Pounds. 

Value.  ' 

Pounds. 

Value. ' 

Rubber 

eutta  percha,  etc: 
United  Kingdom.. 

From 

223 

$231 

855,876 

$478,333 

United    States.... 

117,266 

59.143 

859,030 

413:566 

British   East   In- 
dies: 
Ceylon    

195,190 

57,058 

Straits      Settle- 

ments    

852,790 

282,934 

532,437 

275,751 

Other    countries.. 

11,129 

3.895 

2,421 

997 

Totals 

1.200,997 

$418,041 

2,249,764 

$1,168,647 

165,197 

27,836 

Rubber 

63,705 

105.582 

11,376 

Balata 

998 

Totals,  unmanufactured  2,087,264 
Partly  Manufactured: 


$535,333         2,520,543       $1,207,859 


Hose    

Packing    

Boots  and  shoes. . . . 

Clothing,    including 

proofed    

Hot  water  'bot'tie's'.'.'. 

Mats  and   matting.  . 
Tires,    solid.... 

Tires,  inner  tubes.  . 

Other    kinds    

Rubber  cement   .  . .  . 
Other  manufactures. 


$9,043 
8,355 
12,275 


$12,218 
7,963 
7,254 
28,765 


23.570 

933 

3,077 


Totals, 


nufactured. 


Totals,  rubber  imports. . 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire    and    cables,     cov- 
ered with  cotton,  linen, 

silk,    rubber,    etc 

Copper  wire  and  cables, 

covered   as  above 

Rubber  substitutes 

Chicle    


$33,788 
217SS 
9,222 


"Wire  and  Cable 
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1919 

1920 

"" 

UNMANllACTlRUi: 

Crude  and  waste   rubl)er.  . 

Produce 
$20,189 

$829 
24,522 
156 
l^MO,} 

$207,311 

$227,500 

Reex- 
ports of 

Value. 

$15,035 
427 

8.:i8 

$23,680 
$23,680 

Produce 

Canada. 
Value. 
$19,989 

Reex-' 

ports  of 
Foreign 

Goods. 

Value. 
$53 

Manufactured: 

Belting    

Hose      

Loots    and    shoes 

Oothing,    including    watev- 

proofed .^. 

Tires,    pneumatic 

Tires,  other  kinds 

Other  manufacturers 

26*8l^ 
238.708 

2,194 
891,728  ) 
2i;437  } 
21,842 

"$27i 

Totals,    rubber   exports. 
Insulated    wire   and    cable. 

$1,203,023 

$1,223,012 
$33:788 
108,527 

$13,302 

$13,355 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW  YORK. 

A  .MERic.\N  Cotton.  The  market  continued  quiet  and  very  dull, 
^^  "no  sales"  being  the  record  for  every  day  save  one.  The 
spot  price  for  middling  upland  cotton  was  41.75  cents  on  April 
1.  It  rose  to  42  and  42.50  cents  in  the  second  week,  to  43  cents 
the  third  week,  then  dropped  for  a  few  days,  reading  41.45  cents, 
and  on  April  27  was  42  cents  again. 

Planting  is  late  owing  to  the  wet  weather  and  perhaps  in 
some  degree  to  the  request  of  the  Government  observers,  who 
hope  to  avert  the  ravages  of  the  Egyptian  pink  boll  wonn,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  in  Te.xas  and  some  parts  of  Louisiana- 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Some  business  was  done  in  upper  Egyptian 
cotton  in  the  last  half  of  April,  mainly  on  firm  offers  made  by 
spinners.  The  upheaval  in  the  Egyptian  market,  due  to  the 
native  growers  becoming  e.xcited  over  the  high  prices  paid,  has 
continued  and  limited  the  amount  of  business,  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  e.xporters  to  send  out  firm  offers.  The  demand  for  spot 
cotton  in  Alexandria  continues,  the  selection  is  growing  poorer, 
THE  MARKET  FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP.  3,,^  those  who  have  it  are  advised  by  brokers  to  put  in  their 

NEW  YORK.  orders   without   delay.     Conservative   observers   believe   that   the 

THE    M.^RKET   for   rulibcr   scrap   has   continued    in   the   unsatis-      acreage  for  the  new'crop  will  not  be  increased  materially,  owing 
factory  state  that  characterized  it  for  the  past  few  months.       jo    government    restricrions,   as   the   ground   is   needed   for    food 
It  might  be  described  as  non-existent.  crops.     There   is   complaint  of  a   deficient   water  supply  but   the 

The  New  York  harbor  strike,  car  shortage  and  the  switchmen's  ^^^  ^^p^  though  late,  is  doing  well.  One  result  of  excessive 
strike  brought  the  rubber  scrap  business  to  a  full  stop  about  the  ^^-^^^  j^  ^^  ^^-^^  customers  for  tire  fabrics  toward  using  short- 
middle  of  the  month.    Buyers  are  so  few  and  sellers  so  numerous      staple  cottons  instead 

that  prices  are  seriously  cut  to  make  sales.     Reclaimers  are  busy  ^  ^  t,,       ,  r     ,  -  ,  <■    .    • 

,    ^  ..^  1..T-.1        I.         i-UiU-  Arizon.\    Cotton.     The   last   of   this   years   crop   of   Arizona 

but  are  not  active  in  the  scrap  market.     Dealers  have  held  their      „,        ,       ,  .  ,        ,       ,  ,,,,,, 

,  ,  J       J  u  u      u  t  J  •     fv.=      Pima  has  been  sold  and  only  two  or  three  hundred  bales  are  now 

prices  on  shoes  unchanged  and  no  change  has  been  noted  in  tire  .  ,        ^,  ,  ,    ,  ,        , 

,,.      ,  C11  J   .  a      ■  •*■  u       ^      availab  e.     The  reports  are  that  a  much  larger  acreage  has  been 

scrap.     Warehouses  are  filled  to  overflowing,  awaiting  a  hoped  ,,,;.-  ,     ,     ,     , 

for  demand.  Lack  of  foreign  shipments  is  held  largely  respon-  P^"'f  ^'^<{  '^^'  ^^e  Arizona  cotton  may  be  looked  upon  to  sup- 
sible  for  present  scrap  values.  P'-y   "^^,  deficency  in   Sea   Island   cotton   and   to   avert   excessive 

r„,  .   ,       ■     r     •  ,  r  ,  ,  ,         >..       prices  for  the  Egyptian  long  staples. 

The  new  Atlantic  freight  rates  for  waste  rubber  are  thought  ^  ^ 

bv  traders  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade,  one  merchant  stating  Se..  Island.    For  the  time  being  the  boll  weevil  has  killed  the 

that  they  would  kill  the  business,  as  it  would  not  pay  to  collect  American  Sea  Island  cotton  and  whatever  crop  is  raised  will  be 
the  material  when  it  was  burdened  with  so  heavy  a  charge  for  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Increased  production  in  the  West 
shioment  India   Islands  will  have  little  effect  on  the  deficiency,  while  the 

promise  of  relief  from  new  cotton  countries,  save  in  the  case  of 
Peruvian  mitafifi,  is  purely  speculative. 

Cotton  Fabrics.  The  demand  for  all  rubber  fabrics  continues 
actively  and  supplies  are  very  scarce.  Prices  of  ducks,  drills, 
sheetings  and  raincoat  fabrics  have  advanced.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  market  for  tire  fabrics  as  conditions  are  practically 
the  same  as  last  month. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

.^PRIL  26.   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  2Ji   lbs.  aq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion  lb.    $100     @    1.10 

2H   lbs.   «q.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.      1.10     @   1.15 

BURLAPS: 

32— 7-ounce    100  yards      9.50     @ 

32— 8-ounce    9.75      (3 

40— 7><-ounce    10.50     @ 

40— 8-ouoce    10.65     @ 

40— 10-ounce    14.25     @ 

40— lOViounce    14.50     (3 

45_75.4.ounce    12.25      @ 

45— 8-ounce    12-50     @ 

48— lO-Dunce    17.50     @ 

DRILLS; 

38-inch  a.0O-yard ywd        .435^@ 

40-inch  2.47-yard  37M@ 

52-inch  1.90-yard  725^@ 

J2-incb  1.95-yard  70'/i@ 

60-inch  1.52-yard  90^© 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE    CLOTH  : 

38-inch    2.00-yard    enameling    duck yard  -^g     @ 

38-iDch   1.74-yard    Aif^® 

72-inch  I6.66-ounce     1.305i@ 

73-inch    17.21-ounce    1.34H@ 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 

April  26.   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 


Boot"  aX shoe;- ■•: ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! i ! i I! ! ! 

lb. 

m 

'f^  1 

:i9'P 

.08'/5@ 

.03;/.® 

.03     @ 
.03 /.@ 
.03     @ 

.01 '4  @ 

'IV^t 

.10     @ 

.04!^  @ 
.02^@ 

.04He 

.03?|1 

.04     @ 
.01     @ 
.03$<@ 

■07^ 

.  .      .  .lb 

.05% 

HAHD  RTBEEK: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound 

%■ 

INNER    TUBES: 

'.:.'.'.. lb. 

10 

nsM 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,  nrixed.  No.  1 

lb. 

lb. 

.04 

Car^springs 

'.'.'.'.'.'.lb. 

.03!^ 

Horse-shoe    pads 

Hose,  air  brake........ 

fire,   cotton  lined 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

.03/2 
'l\^ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber 

lb. 

lb. 

.04 

.01^2 

g^^i^H^-W-,::::::::;;;. .:;:..:..:.... 

lb. 

lb 

■1% 

lb 

09 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings    

Bicycle    

Standard    white   auto 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

.11 

.05 
.03 
.04Ji 

^^%.  &T.!  M.*^&^V.:  and  V.  s: : : : : : : 

SOLID— 

;*. 

lb. 

lb. 

.02% 
.05 

.04  Ji 

tS  ••.-.• '.•.•.■.•.•.•.•.v.v.v.-.v.v.v.v.v.'.:::: 

'.'.:.'.'.ib. 

.03  »i 
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mechanical: 

Hose     (round        .82  @ 

Belting    $0.82  @ 

HOLLANDS.   40-INCH: 

Acme      vo>d  ffl 

E"<i"""ce     '...  @ 

Penn    @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40  inch   2  35-yard   yari       '.35  @ 

4(1.11.1.   J. 48-yard    •.33ii@ 

.<,'.-. mil    .'.42-yard    '.34  (a 

BAINCOAT   FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60 yard         .31  (» 

60  X   48     29  @ 

Cashmeres,   cotton   and  wool,  36-inch,   tan 1. 10  @ 

Twills    64    X    72 47  @ 

64    X    102    49  @ 

Twill,    mercerized.    36-inch,    blue   and   black 62!^  @ 

tan  and  olive 60  ig 

Tweed     90  (3    1.50 

printed    38 '.-(g 

Plaids  60   x    48 30  gp 

56   X   44 29  (B 

Repp    -15  ta       50 

Prints    60    X    48 31  (» 

64x60 33  'ii: 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN    AND   FANCIES  : 

63-mch,   3'A   to   7'A    ounces yard       1.45  (g    3.90 

36-inch,   2)i   to   5   ounces 85  (a    2.25 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING     (UNION    AND   COTTON:) 

63-inch,    2    to    4    ounces yard         .95  @    1.90 

36-inch,    2    to    4    ounces 60  «    1.15 


■                                           ■ 

TIRE 

FABRICS 

JENCKES 

SPINNING 

COMPANY 

PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 

AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trusl 
Co.  Building. 

■                                                                       ■ 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED    FABRICS: 
36-inch.   AH    to   8    ounces 

DOMESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  LININGS 

36-inch.   3M    to   5   ounces 

SHEETINGS,   M-INCH: 

48    X    48,    2.35-yard 

ya-'d    «■).*■-= 

(cotton)  : 

:::::::::r:''    ;ir 

<u    1.90 
®     .35 

48    X    48,   2.85-yard 

34      @ 

■;;■■:: 30 

1 
f 

1   ^■^'■'^ 

@     .9Bii 
(a  1.0454 
i@  2.70J4 

li:ii 

S  Ifo 

@  1.75 

48  X  44'.  3.75-yard::::::::::;;::;::: 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    

Schappe.     36-inch     

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE    thread: 

3ii   Peeler,  carded 

28 

yrd        .,-0 

1.00 

v. ''"'""'       ,15 

ey.  Peeler!  combed  ■-".•.■.■.■.■..;:::;::: : 

DOUBLE    thread: 

3J4    Feeler,  carded    

1  04 

TIRE  FABRICS: 
BUILDING  : 

17!4-ounce    Sakellarides,    combed 

round       2.50 

17}4-ounce  Egyptian!  carded 

5 :? 

CHAFER  : 

9'4-ounc<t    Sea    Island    

9i4-ounce  Egyptian,    carded    

pound      3.00 

2  50 

9J4-ounce  Peeler,   carded    .. 

P  MOVEMENT. 

EGYPTIAN   COTTON  CRO 

I  BMM   .Moist  1,   1919,  to 

1919-1920.   1918-1919. 

s     233,540        175,878 

133.075           86,026 

145             5,537 

.      366.760         267.441 

38.856          33.003 

8.390           10.140 

.       20.750          31.380 

320          

11,261            12.574 

666          

560         

2.167          

9,529          

'It   .'':' 

92.701           90.810 

.     264.449          33.075 

15,611           10.534 

1917-191S. 
139.826 
91,116 
62,879 

293,821 
22:651 

Manchester':;:;": 

Other    United    Kingdom    ports 

Total    shipments    to    Great    Britain... 
Tn  France      

Spain      .  . 

iSy  .;:;;:::::::;;:::::;;;:;;;;:;;; 

3,350 

Portugal      

GermI?, ..:.;;;;:;;;:::;:;;;:;;;;:;: 

(>e?c"*  .;;:.■;;;;;::: 

■••556 

Total   shipments  to   Continent 

To    United    States 

41.544 
22,543 
12,464 

Tapan      . 

Total   shipments  to  all   parts 

Total  crop    (interior   gross  weight),   cantar 

.      739.521        4OJ.860 
'       4,826.342 

370,372 
6.315,841 

PLANTING    NOTES    FROM    BRITISH    INDIES- 

The  -Malay  peninsula  at  present  is  the  regulator  of  the  world's 
rubber  output.  Al)out  700,000  acres  there  arc  planted  with  rub- 
ber trees  and  the  capital  invested  is  $120,000,000.  It  is  likely 
that  the  British  settlements,  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  Welles- 
ley  and  the  Bindings  may  amalgamate  in  a  few  years  with  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  Perak.  Sclangor,  Negri  Sembilan.  and 
Pahang,  as  well  as  the  iioininally  independent  native  states,  Treng- 
ganu.  Perils  and  Kedah,  and  ask  for  a  certain  measure  of  au- 
tonomy. Rubber  culture  is  making  their  interests  practically 
identical. 

In  1918  the  area  under  rubber  in  Ceylon  was  increased  and 
new  clearings  were  made  in  several  districts.  The  exports  of 
rubber,  Iiowever,  fell  to  47,219,128  pounds  from  the  71.351,629 
pounds  of  1917.  This  was  due  to  restrictions  on  shipping  to 
England  and  on  imports  into  the  United  States.  Members  of 
ihe  Rubber  Growers'  .Association  voluntarily  restricted  their 
crop  (lUijinls  and  had  asked  the  Government  for  compulsory  re- 
striclinii,  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING   INGREDIENTS. 
NEW   YORK. 

•-pHi;  co.\mrio.\s  of  active  demand  and  short  .-supply  in  pracli- 
1  cally  all  lines  have  continued  the  past  month  with  the  situa- 
tion for  the  latter  half  of  this  time  still  further  complicated  as 
regards  deliveries  due  to  the  railroad  strike,  now  virtually  over. 
Aniline  Oil.  Urgency  of  demand  during  the  railroad  strike 
raised  spot  prices  to  38-40  cents  per  pound. 

B.^RVTES.  Car  shortage  and  cessation  of  freight  haulage  caused 
contracts  to  be  withdrawn  and  new  business  refused.  It  will  be 
sometime  before  normal  conditions,  will  prevail  with  the  pro- 
ducers. 

Benzol.  The  demand  has  been  heavy.  Before  the  strike 
makers  were  sold  up  and  the  pronounced  shortage  resulted  in 
sales  of  90  per  cent  at  28-30  cents. 

Bl.\cks.  The  supply  of  both  carbon  and  lampblack  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  consuming  demand. 

C.\RBON  Bisulphide.    The  supply  is  restricted  and  prices  firm. 
CARBON   Tetr.achloride.     The   price   is   dependent   on   that   for 
carbon   bisulphide.     The   unusual   demand   and   short   supply   re- 
sulted in  firm  prices,  which  have  held  steady  the  entire  month. 

Dry  Colors.  Scarcity  of  basic  chemicals  has  advanced  prices 
of  most  dry  colors. 

Litharge.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply  which  has  l)ecn 
still  further  reduced  by  the  railroad  strike.   • 

LlTHOPONE.  Production  is  entirely  sold  up  to  January  1,  1921. 
The  price  is  strong  at  8  cents. 

Sublimed  Lear.  Demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Prices 
have  advanced  to  10-10J4  cents. 

Sulphur.  Supplies  reported  ample,  demand  steady  and  prices 
firm. 

Whiting.  There  is  promise  of  an  increase  of  chalk  supply 
soon  from  England.  Until  this  is  effective  whiting  will  he  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  large  volume. 

Zinc  Oxide.  The  growing  active  demand  followed  by  de- 
creased production  under  the  influence  of  the  railroad  strike  may 
possibly  lead  to  an  advance  in  price. 
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Prices  subject  to 
ACCELERATORS,    ORGANIC. 

Accelerene,  New  York 

Accelemal     

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals 

■    ■■■        oil    


Lithopone.     domestic      

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory)  ,•,' 

Rubber-makers'    white    '.'■'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'. /fr 

nc   o.xide,   Horsehcnd    (carload,   factory)- 
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"Special"     /j,' 


French    pr 


d    seal. 


Exceller 


X.    C 


amethylene 


.Ih. 


ACCELERATORS,     INORGANIC. 
Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb 

sublimed   blue    (bbls.)    lb. 

sublimed   white    (bbla.)    lb. 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb. 

Lime,  flour    lb. 

Litharge,  domestic   Ih. 


sublimed  

calcined    extra    light.  .  .  . 

calcined     light     

calcined    medium    light. 

calcined    heavy     

calcined    commercial    (m; 
ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) 

glacial.   99   per  cent   (carboys) . . 
Cresylic  (97%  straw  color)   (drums). 

(95%   dark)    (drums) 

Muriatic.   20  degrees   


.lb. 


Nitr 


66    degrees 


3.00 
.70 
.1.9.^ 

.I2M 

.12U 
.14 

0.05 

1.20 

2.50 
5.50 
5.00 

.07'/< 

'°- 

(3 

.09^(3. 
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.08 'i  ,3 
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.0'    I 
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2.00      @ 
1.50     @ 

.45      @ 
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:02><(a 
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.05     @ 
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.05^^ 

.04      @ 

?^:??  |« 

.03     @ 
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■  UH 

2:25  k 
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' 
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n. 

.091^ 
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' 

■09'A 

3.SS      ffi 
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lb. 

.08',< 
2.00 

.12"/i@ 
.10     @ 
.10      @ 
.10J^@ 
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lb. 

//. 

ton 
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lb. 

15.50     (31 
1.10     @ 
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Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run,  f.   o.   b.   factory lb.  $0.03  !'i@     .04 

Fossil   flour    (powdered) lb.  .03  fa 

(bolted)     lb.  .03'/;® 

Diatomite     lb.  .03  @     .04 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  .35  @     .40 

medium     lb.  .30  @     .35 

low    grade     lb.  .20  @     .SS 

Graphite,   flake    (400-pound   bbl.) lb.  .10  (*     .30 

amorphous     lb.  .04  @     .08 

Ground   glass   FF.    (bbls.)    lb.  .03  @ 

Inlti5ori.ll    e.irth    (powderird) ;f>.  .03  iS 

(bolted)     lb.  .03"/i(a 

Lt(]uid    rubber    lb.  .18  oi 

Mica,    powdered    lb.  .15  (3 

Puraice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05  @      .08 

Rotten    stone,    powdered lb.  .02'/2@     .04y, 

Kiil.lwr    paste    • lb.  .17  (5-      .22 

RubR-Glu     ;i>.  Iff 

Silex  (silica)    ton  25.00  @40.00 

Soapstnne.    pow.lcred    gray foil  25.00  (fi 

Starch,   powdered   corn    (carload,   bbls.) cwt.  5.40  (a 

(carload,  bags) ctii*.  5.12  @ 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone tan  20.00  @25.00 

Terra  blanche Ion  25.00  (230.00 

Tripoli  earth,  air  floated,  cream  or  rose ton  50.00  @ 

white     ton  52.50  @ 

Tyre-lith     ton  90.00  @ 

Whiting.  Alba    (carloads)     cut.  .80  @      .90 

Columbia     ewt.  .80  @ 

commercial      cat.  1.40  @ 

English   cliffstone    cat.  2.00  @ 

gilders    cwt.  1.45  @    1.55 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.75  @ 

Quaker     Ion  16.00  (a 

Super     (oil  30.00  ©32.50 

Wood    pulp,    imported lb.  .03«@ 

XXX    Ion  75.00  ® 

X    ton  65.00  (3 

Wood    rtr.nr.    Amerusr. foil  .50.00  (ji 

MINERAL    EITBBEE. 

KlatLToii    foil  60.00  (863.00 

Gilson.tc     lb.  .03ii@ 

Gcnasco    (carloads,     factory;      '. Ion  62.50  @ 

(less   carloads,    facto.v) Ion  64.50  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon     ion  35.00  @ 

K-X      to"  @ 

K.   M.    R ton  @ 

M.    R.    X ton  100.00  O 

Pioneer,  carload,    factory    ton  55.00  iS 

less    carload,     factory Ion  60.00      @ 

Raven    M.     R Ion  50.00      (370.00 

Refined     Elaterite     ton  @ 

Richmond      ton  75.00      @ 

No.    64    ton  44.00      @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @ 

Robertson,    M.    R.    Special    (carloads,    factory) ton  80.00      @ 

M.    R.    (carloads,   factory) Ion  57.50      (g 

-M.    R.    (less    car    loads    factory) Ion  60.00      @ 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .05      @ 

OILS. 

Avoilas    compound     lb.  .16      (a      .18 

Castor,   No.    1,    U.   S.    P lb.  .21      @ 

No.  3.  U.   S.  P lb.  .20     @ 

Corn,   refined    Argo    Ctrl.  20.06      ffi 

Cotton     /&.  .20      (S 

Glycerine    (98   per   cent) i6.  .23^^@      .24 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads)    gal.  1.79     @    1.84 

Unseed    compound    gal.  .85     @ 

Palm    (Lagos)     lb.  .16      (3 

Peanut    i lb.  .25      @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .10      (ffl 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07'^  @      .09 

Pine,  steam  distilled gal.  1.65      @    1.75 

Rapesecd,    refined    lb.  .22      @ 

blown     lb.  .22     @ 

Rosin     eal.  .70     @   1.05 

Soya    bean     lb.  .18     @ 

Tar go/.  .38      @      .40 

RESINS   AND   FITCHES. 

Halsam.    fir    gal.  1.75      (tf    I  SD 

Cantella    gum     lb.  .55     @ 

Cumar    resin,    liard lb.  .12      @      .16 

soft     ;t.  .09      @      .13 

Tar.     retort     bbl.  15.50     (a 

kiln     bbl.  14.50     @ 

Fitch,   Burgundy     lb.  .10     @ 

coal   tar    Ih.  .01      (S 

pine   tar    /*.  .04     @ 

ponto lb.  .14     (9 

Rosin     bbl.  16.95     (ai21  75 

granulated    lb.  None 

fused     None 

Rosin,    K     bbl.  J3.00      r, 

strained     6bj.  18.50      fi 

Shellac,    fine    orange     tb.  1.75      f*> 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone   (98.99  per  cent  drums) lb.  .23     (g 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  1.50     la 

Benzol,    water    white gal.  .iO'Aia      .33^^ 

Beta-naphthol         lb.  .90     (H 


Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)     lb.  SO.07!^(a 

tetrachloride     (drums)     /*.  .12     & 

Naphtha,    motor   gasoline    (steel   bbls.) sal.  .28!^@ 

72   (^    76  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38^@ 

70   @   72   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .36y,@ 

68  @  70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .35<A@ 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel   bbls.) gal.  .ZT/i® 

Toluol,    pure    gal.  .33  ^@ 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  2.65     @ 

wood     gal.  1.60     & 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .50     @ 

Xylol,    pure    gal.  .37     «- 

commercial     gal.  35     (» 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black      lb.  .10      @ 

White    U}.  .11     (* 

Brown     /*.  .15      <a 

Brown    factice    lb.  .10     @ 

White    factice     lb.  .16     @ 

I'aragol,   soft  and   me.lium    Icarluads) ciat.  18.58      @ 

hard     ^cwt.  18.08      @ 

VULCANIZING     INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,    black   hyposulphite    (Black    Hypo) lb.  .39     @ 

Orange    mineral,    domestic ».  -IS'A® 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .20     @ 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.40     @ 

Bergenport   brand    (carloads) cwl.  3.40     @ 

superfine   (carloads,   factory) cwl.  2.00     @ 

(See  also   Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES. 

Wax,   beeswax,    white     lb.  .70     @ 

ceresin,    white    lb.  .18     @ 

carnauba     '!>.  .50     @ 

ozokerite,    blaci lb.  .60     @ 

green     lb.  .60     @ 

Montan     lb.  .30     (g 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .11     @ 

123/125  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  .12  @ 

128/130  m.  p.  (cases) lb.  .\3'A& 


HEVEA  PLANTING  IN  BELGIAN  CONGO. 

A  systematic  effort  to  establish  Hcz-ea  plantations  in  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  Colony  on  a  scientific  and  practical  foundation,  as 
has  been  done  in  Malaya,  is  being  made  at  Yangambi,  near 
Stanleyville,  on  the  river  Congo.  A  committee  which  examined 
conditions  has  reported  in  the  "Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo 
Bi-lgc"  Planting  was  begun  in  1911,  when  11,431  trees  were  set 
out  on  a  little  over  115  acres  of  ground;  two  years  later  26,750 
more  trees  were  planted  on  326  and  a  fraction  acres,  making  a 
total  of  38,191  trees  on  441;/2  acres  of  land.  The  trees  are 
planted  nearly  22  feet  apart  or  825/2  to  an  acre. 

.All  that  relates  to  rubber  cultivation  was  studied  :  the  general 
conditions  of  growth,  the  care  of  the  trees,  the  manner  of  tap- 
ping, the  rubber  crop  and  output,  the  treatment  of  the  product, 
the  by-crops,  such  as  coffee,  the  enemies  and  diseases  of  Hevea, 
ihe  provision  for  water  and  the  measures  to  modulate  the  rain- 
fall. 

It  seems  that  the  reputation  of  Belgian  Congo  rubber  is  not 
very  favorable  in  Europe;  there  need  be  less  justification  for 
this  hereafter.  The  conditions  found  in  Yangambi,  such  as  good 
climate,  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  suitable  facilities  for  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  lands,  give  promise  of  as  successful  results  as  in 
Malaya,  Java  and  Sumatra,  if  the  same  methods  are  used  as  in 
those  countries.  Too  great  profits  must  not  be  e.xpected  at 
the  beginning  and  modern  methods  must  be  employed. 

Belgian  Congo  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  Far  Eastern 
plantations  in  that  labor  is  cheaper  there  than  in  the  Indies, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Yangambi  plantations  has  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  labor  is  not  only  useful  for  rubber  culture 
but  skilled  in  it.  Some  contract  laborers  are  needed  at  first  to 
teach  the  delicate  and  accurate  work  requisite  in  tapping  for 
the  latex ;  but  the  labor  question  seems  to  be  one  that  is  easily 
settled  on  the  Congo,  and  the  future  of  Hcvea  culture  there 
>eems  to  be  by  no  means  unfavorable. 


"CrIDE     RlBBER     .\NI)     Co.MPOU.VDIXG     IxGREDIEXTp"     AND    "RuB- 

iER  Machinery."  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
if  every  progressive  rubber  man. 
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ALFRED  hale:  RUBBER  CO. 


ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  1900 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED    GOODS 

CRUDE   RUBBER   STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING   OF   FABRICS 
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$3.00  Per  Year. 
$3.50  Abroad. 


Vacuum  Dryers  for  Rubber 

There  is  ONE  SURE  WAY  to  keep  yourself  from  being  disappointed 
when  buying  vacuum  dryers — and  that  is  to  ADHERE  to  the  policy  of 
buying  quality.  Even  though  you  may  pay  a  little  more  at  the  start,  you 
are  sure  to  PAY  LESS  in  the  end. 


"Buflovak"  Vacuum  Dryers 

Vacuum  Shelf,   Rotary  and   Drum  Dryer* 
Impregnating    Apparatus — Condenser* 
Dry  Vacuum  Pumps 
Solvent  Reclaiming  Apparatus 

"Buflovak"  Evaporators 

All  types  and  for  any  capacity 


Buffalo  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co. 

1577  Fillmore  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


"Buflokast"  Chemical  Apparatus 

Apparatus  furnished  for  all  standard  chemi 
cal   operations,   such  as   nitration,   reduction 

denitration,       sulphonation,       caustic      fu 
crystallization,        etc.        Complete        cheml 
plants. 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE    LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 


UANUFACTURERS 


High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


^PQID 


Japanned,  Bronzed,  Solid  Bras*. 

Nickel,  Brass  or  Coppw 

Plated 

BUCKLES 


Footwear  and  Clothing,  '■•. 
THE    SHOE    HARDWARE    CO  ,  Waterbury.  Conn.     < 


MILL 
DRIVES 

SPEED   REDUCERS 


Igjilftg 


SPUR 
NA/ORM 
BEVEL  GEARS 


FAWCUS  MACHINE  CO.  PI TT5 BURGH.  PA. 


"BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

has 

Improved 

Features 


Every    Rubber    Manufacturer 


DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

^     ,  PHILADELPHIA 

^""^  Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  lYIASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"   Chelsea 

Liebers  and  A  B  C,  4  &  .5  edi> 
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SuiscsimoN:  $3.00  per  year,  $1.75  for  six  months,  postpaid,  for  the 
'fnitcd  States  and  dependencies  and  Mexico.  To  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  all  other  countries,  $3.50  (or  equivalent  funds) 
per    year,    postpaid. 

Rates  will  be  made  known  on  application. 


AovLKiisin 

RsuiTiANCEs:  Should  always  be  made  by  bank  draft.  Post  Office  or 
Express  money  order  on  New  York,  payable  to  The  India  Rubbeh 
FuBLisiiiNc  LoMPANY.  Remittances  for  foreign  subscriptions  should 
ijc   sent   by    International   Postal   Order,   payable  as  above. 


DliCOMiNUANCES:  Yearly  orders 
rcgaidcd  as  permanens  and 
be  discontinued  only  at  the 
Bills  are  rendered  promptly 
thereby   our   patrons   have    dt 


subscriptions  and  advertising  are 
the  first  twelve  months  they  will 
St  of  the  -subscriber  or  advertiser, 
le    beginning    of    each    period,   and 
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A  SETBACK  TO   FILIPINO   PROGRESS. 


IT  has  been  an  open  secret  that  for  some  months  past 
American  capitalists  have  been  striving  to  reach  some 
agreement  whereby  acreage  of  jungle  land  could  be  se- 
cured to  plant  rubber  on  a  scale  comparable  with  Far 
Eastern  enterprises. 

The  rubber  offer  was  to  plant  100,000  acres  in  Min- 
danao, and  incidentally  to  establish  a  factory  in  Manila. 
At  the  same  time  another  group  wished  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient wild  land  to  install  a  vast  camphor  plantation. 
These  two  offers  were  the  result  of  Filipino  propaganda 
asking  for  American  capital  and  the  assurance  from 
prominent  officials  that  every  facility  would  be  afforded 
to  investors. 

The  stumbling  blocks  were  the  existing  law  that  no 
company  can  acquire  more  than  2,500  acres  and  the  law 
against  the  importation  of  Chinese  or  other  plantation 
laborers.  These  laws  the  Filipinos  refused  to  amend. 
The  offers  have  been  therefore  withdrawn,  and  the 
Philippines  lose  their  chance  probably  for  all  time. 
^  One  woXild  like  to  comment  severely  on  the  crass  folly 
oiof  such  a  course.  The  Filipinos  clamor  for  capital  and 
make  investment  impossible;  they  agitate  for  independ- 


ence and  show  absolute  incapacity  for  self-government. 
They  are  ready  for  neither. 


GUAYULE  IS  RUBBER,  NOT  A  "SUBSTITUTE." 


ONK  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries,  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  article  on  "Attempts  at  Rubber  Substi- 
tutes" hardly  does  justice  to  guayule;  indeed,  leaves  the 
reader  with  the  impression  that  it  is  poor  stuff  at  best. 
Speaking  of  Mexican  beginnings,  he  says : 

"This  experimentation  resulted  in  a  certain 
measure  of  success  in  that  a  low  grade  material 
was  manufactured  which  was  a  capable  substi- 
tute for  the  poorest  grades  of  rubber." 

The  poorest  grade  of  rubber  is  perhaps  untreated  pon- 
tianak  or  jelutong,  which  at  one  time  was  a  drug  on  the 
market  at  4  to  6  cents  a  pound.  Even  in  its  beginnings 
guayule  was  worth  much  more  than  that.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  "capable  substitute''  for  low  grade  rubber,  but 
so  was  Para  rubber.  It  is  not,  however,  low  grade.  On 
the  contrary,  well  prepared  guayule  is  classed  among  the 
medium  rubbers. 

Farther  on  the  writer  says : 

"One  mill  was  built  in  Torreon,  in  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  where  business  was  carried  on  success- 
fully for  some  time.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest 
prosperity  about  600,000  pounds  of  rubber,  or 
whatever  this  low  grade  material  might  be  called, 
was  turned  out  each  month." 

The  Torreon  product  was  sold  as  rubber  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  it  was  rubber  and  a  very  excellent 
product  at  that.  Certain  of  the  old  timers  were  against 
It  from  the  first  and  insisted  that  it  was  a  substitute  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  fair  definition  of  the 
word  "rubber"  must  perforce  include  guayule. 

At  present  guayule  is  quiescent  but,  our  contemporary 
to  the  contrary  nothwithstanding,  it  will  again  be  a  big 
factor  and  that  within  a  decade. 


BALATA   CULTIVATION. 


Rli:i:i:k  cur/nv.\TiON  is  so  big  and  so  successful  that 
it  is  to-day  a  commonplace  achievement.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  a  "pipe  dream" 
by  trade  leaders  during  its  beginnings.  The  needs  of 
the  world  brought  it  about  just  as  the  need  for  plastics, 
gutta  percha,  balata  and  chicle  will  in  turn  bring 
about  plantations  that  produce  these  gums. 

Of  course  the  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one.  The 
Sapotaceae  are  slow-growing  trees  and  the  product  is 
not  large.  Nor  do  any  of  them  show  the  "wound 
response"  that  proved  such  a  boon  for  the  Hevea 
planter.  Nevertheless,  one  should  not  forget  the 
large  gutta  percha  plantations  in  Java  instituted  by 
the  farsighted  Dutch. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  balata  is  being 
grown  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  a  small  way,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  a  beginning.     The  British  Government 
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is  also  doing  its  bit  in  using  the  "bully  tree"  in  re- 
foresting in  the  West  Indies  and  in  its  African  pos- 
sessions. 

The  Mimiisops  balala.  while  it  does  not  produce  a 
gutta  equal  to  that  from  the  Palaquium,  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  the  wood  is  of  great  value  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

Now  if  chicle  could  have  its  turn  and  become  a 
plantation  product  the  Sapotads  would  be  receiving  at 
least  a  fair  chance. 


AIR  FORDS  NOT  AS  YET. 

THE  CREATION  by  One  of  the  big  rubber  companies  of 
a  pony  blimp  or  "flyabout"  has  been  hailed  by 
some  of  the  semi-wise  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  when 
air  travel  will  challenge  earth  travel.  They  assume  to 
see  a  development  akin  to  that  of  the  Ford  car  in  the 
motor  world.  It  would  of  course  be  wonderful  were 
it  within  the  realm  of  reality  but  alas  it  is  not,  nor  will 
it  be  in  this  generation.  England  experienced  the  same 
visions  and  dismissed  them. 

A  recent  report  on  this  subject  from  abroad  places 
the  minimum  price  of  the  small  blimp  at  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  against  the  five  hundred  charged  for 
the  first  Fords  the  difference  is  appalling.  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  wealth  the  laborers  are  piling  up  day 
by  day,  and  their  courage  in  spending,  few  will  feel 
able  to  purchase  "flyabouts." 


ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  of  a  more  aggressive  "Safety 
First"  campaign  by  American  industrial  leaders 
was  strikingly  emphasized  in  reports  submitted  at  the 
first  annual  Massachusetts  Accident  Prevention  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  speakers,  C.  W.  Price,  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Safety  Council,  Chicago,  and  who 
was  connected  with  the  National  Harvester  Co.,  said 
that  of  the  2,000,000  American  boys  who  in  nineteen 
months  went  overseas  in  the  Great  War  47,949  were 
killed  or  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle.  Yet,  he 
said,  in  the  same  period  "126,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  killed,  35,000  in  industry,  and  91,000  outside 
industry,  25,000  of  the  latter  being  children.  In  other 
words,  during  those  nineteen  months  our  boys  were 
fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  there  were  220 
people  killed  in  this  country  every  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  it  would  take  a  ditch  forty-eight  miles  long  and  as 
wide  as  the  ordinary  sidewalk  to  hold  the  bodies  of  those 
126.000  men,  women,  and  children." 

Such  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
and  depletion  of  labor  that  was  never  more  urgently 
needed,  were  to  a  great  extent  avoidable,  said  Mr.  Price, 
who  quoted  figures  to  prove  that  of  22,000  serious  acci- 
dents reported  by  industry  in  1919,  fully  16,500  were 
preventable.  He  said  that  in  1,000  industries  reporting, 
reductions  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent  in  deaths  had  been 


effected  by  joint  cooperation  of  employers  and  employes, 
about  one-third  of  the  good  work  being  accomplished 
by  means  of  mechanical  devices  and  the  remainder  by 
enlisting  the  active  aid  of  shop  foremen. 

That  effective  safety  work  not  only  spared  manufac- 
turers large  losses  in  death  and  accident  claims,  but 
actually  helped  in  dividends  was  another  contention  of 
the  speaker.  Enlightened  employers  have  found  that 
the  safety  movement  wins  workers  and  gives  a  dignified 
standing  to  business  life,  as  well  as  being  a  sound,  profit- 
able business  proposition.  While  he  was  pleased  to  note 
much  progress,  the  speaker  lamented  the  fact  that  a  re- 
cent survey  showed  that  scarcely  one  concern  in  ten  de- 
velops a  proper  cooperative  spirit  among  its  employes, 
whereby  they  can  feel  that  their  employers  take  a  real, 
personal  interest  in  their  welfare  and  will  second  every 
effort  they  make  to  safeguard  human  life  and  limb. 


STANDARDIZATION   AND    GOLF   BALLS. 


A  LEATHER  BALL  stuffcd  with  feathers,  at  one  time 
led  all  others  in  the  game  of  golf.  Had  this  ball 
been  standardized,  in  other  words,  if  no  golf  matches 
could  be  played  except  with  the  feather-filled  ball,  it 
would  doubtless  still  be  used.  x'\nd — the  solid  gutta  and 
the  Haskell  would  never  have  been  known. 

The  corollary  is  that  to  standardize  the  present 
rubber-cored  ball  is  to  kill  its  successor,  a  lively  durable 
ball  that  will  sell  at  20  cents  instead  of  a  dollar. 


Tii.\T  THE  United  States  is  now  at  the  peak  of  its 
crude  oil  production  is  an  accepted  fact.  Despite  the 
energetic  efforts  being  made  to  augment  production  and 
to  discover  new  sources,  the  result  does  not  warrant  the 
belief  that  it  can  long  offset  the  constant  growth  in  de- 
mand for  oil  and  its  products.  This  means  that  solvent 
naphtha,  of  which  the  rubber  industrv'  is  a  large  con- 
sumer, will  be  produced  in  steadily  diminishing  quanti- 
ties unless  some  new  source  of  supply  is  discovered. 


Staid  Britishers  may  not  much  longer  refer 
reproachfully  to  the  "gum-chewing  Yankees,"  for,  judg- 
ing by  the  trade  statistics,  their  own  fellow-countrymen 
are  fast  becoming  Americanized  in  at  least  this  one  re- 
spect. Chicle,  once  used  in  England  as  an  adulterant  of 
.giUta  percha,  is  now  consumed  there  to  almost  as  large  an 
extent  in  the  form  of  chewing  gum.  The  change  has  come 
about  almost  wholly  through  the  Great  War.  Munition 
factory  workers  especially  cultivated  a  taste  for  the 
American  product,  and  its  popularity  spread  rapidly 
among  the  soldiers,  giving  comfort  to  the  men  on 
long  marches  or  in  the  front  trenches  in  France  and 
Flanders  where  smoking  was  forbidden.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  1918,  England  bought  $1,119,898 
of  the  total  of  $1,695,903  exported  by  the  United  States. 
The  amount  fell  to  $771,144  in  1919,  but  1920  is  expected 
to  show  a  large  increase  in  sales  of  American  chewing 
gum  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TvPE  OF  Public  Land  Still  Available  for  Lease  or  Purchase    on    Basilan    Island.   Zame 
Country.     .Vboi't   90    Per    Cent   under    Cogan   Grass. 


Proved   Rubber 


Rubber  (Hevea  Brasiliensis)  as  a  Philippine  Agricultural  In\estment. 


//. 


-C  ,>h'iu-I.    J:. 
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GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

THE   PRordSiTioN   outlined  lierc-at'ti-r  pertains   to   the  pruduction 
of  plantation   rubber    Ulrzai  brasiliensis)    as  an   agricultural 
venture  for  the  southern  part  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
LAWS. 

The  land  laws  (Organic  .Act  of  1902)  permit  an  individual  or 
a  corporation  to  secure  a  fifty-year  lease  (25  years  original  and 
25  years  renewal)  of  twenty-five  hundred  (2,500)  acres  of  public 
land,  while  a  corporation  (three  or  more  persons)  may  purchase 
at  an  appraised  value,  generally  of  $2  an  acre,  after  advertising 
and  bidding.  The  annual  lease  rental  approximates  $0.10  an  acre 
for  the  first  ten  years,  with  increase  upon  new  appraisements 
made  periodically. 

These  laws  forbid  the  import  of  contract  unskilled  labor.  The 
Insular  Government  does,  however,  contract  with  Americans  for 
duty  in  the  Philippines  and  has  brought  in  Javanese  skilled  la- 
borers for  instruction  or  educational  purposes.  The  irrigation 
and  water  power  laws  are  liberal  and  sufficient  for  economical 
agricultural  or  industrial  operation. 

LOCATION. 

The  Provinces  of  Zamboanga,  Cotabato  and  Davao  (and  small 
sections  adjacent  thereto).  Department  of  Mindanao  and  Sulu, 
Philippine  Islands,  have  been  selected,  after  a  thorough  personail 
investigation  of  the  entire  Archipelago,  as  best  adapted  in  land, 
labor  and  other  economic  factors  to  produce  the  highest  returns 
for  money  .invested  in  plantation  rubber.  This  territory  is  in- 
cluded within  North  Latitude  5"  to  8°,  and  West  Longitude 
121°  to  127°. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  soil  in  these  sections  is  alluvial  and  mostly  of  volcanic 
origin ;  very  rich  in  humus :  in  the  open  areas  free  from  fungus 
growths  and  beetle  breeding,  decaying  stumps  or  roots;  and 
capable  of  constant  refertilization  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
washes  or  the  silty  rivers  available  for  irrigation  and  power 
purposes. 

Of  the  available  areas,  some  are  already  under  cultivation  by 
corporations  or  individuals  who  have  acquired  titles  under  the 
laws  of  the  Philippines,  while  other  areas  may  be  leased  or  pur- 
chased as  desired. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  this  section  are  peculiarly  favorable 
to  obtaining  rubber  production.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
75  to  92  degrees ;  the  relative  humidity  70  to  85  degrees ;  the  an- 
nual rainfall  is  well  distributed  and  averages  from  70  inches  on 
Basilan  Island,  Zamboanga  Province,  on  the  west,  to  140  inches 


;.i  Ihc  to<  thill.s  on  either  sdc  of  the  low  watershed  extending 
s.uth  from  Mount  Apo  to  Matulun  in  Cotabato  and  Davao 
Provinces;  on  the  west  slope  of  the  watershed  (Kidapaun  and 
Kabakan)  rainfall  in  the  morning  is  unusual:  the  entire  area  is 
out  of  the  typhoon  belt,  while  the  droughts,  common  to  all  tropi- 
cal countries,  are  no  worse  here  than  in  other  tropical  possessions. 
LABOR. 

The  last  census  for  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  a  population 
of  10,320,000.  The  center  of  population  appears  to  be  in  the 
north  Visayan  Islands.  Cebu  Island  having  the  largest  population 
per  square  mile,  approximately  350.  Mandanao.  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  possible  plantation  rubber  producing  land  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  .American  flag,  has 
the  smallest  pcpulation  per  square  mile,  approximately  18. 

The  unskilled  labor  wage  in  the  Philippine  Islands  varies  with 
the  locality  and  in  accordance  with  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand— from  $0.30  a  day  to  $0.60.  the  latter  price  in  the 
agricultural  sections  of  Mindanao. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  Organic  Act  of  1902,  which  included  land,  mineral  and 
labor  laws  that  are  still  in  force,  did  not  provide-  for  the  economic 
developments  that  were  beyond  the  poor  man  to  handle  and  yet 
not  sufificient  for  the  industrial  user  to  become  interested.  Rubber 
is  a  commodity  in  point.  The  poor  man  can  get  a  quick  financial 
return  for  his  investment  in  corn,  rice,  sugar  and  cotton ;  it  is 
a  matter  of  six  to  nine  months.  He  may  develop  cocoanuts  suc- 
cessfully through  the  five  or  seven  yeavs  to  production  by  the  use 
of  catch  crops,  but  in  rubber,  which  requires  approximately  $200 
an  acre  to  bring  to  production,  and  a  few  other  commodities  the 
poor  man  has  no  catch  crop  opportunity  and  six  or  seven  years 
is  a  long  period  to  carry  the  financing  when  one  has  no  other 
source  of  income  than  the  agricultural  returns  from  this  land, 
GOVERNMENT  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS   CAPITAL. 

The  Philippine  government  officials  realize  that  they  them- 
selves have  not  the  capital  to  quickly  develop  the  islands  in 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce.  That  they  do  desire  this 
development  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  is  evident  from 
the  large  government  loans  made  (aggregating  millions  of  pesos) 
to  going  concerns  that  were  in  financial  difficulty.  They  prefer, 
however,  industries  that  can  operate  under  the  present  laws  and 
where  the  Filipino  can  own  the  land.  The  sugar  central  idea  is 
an  extremely  popular  example  of  this  development.  For  rubber 
and  similar  commodities,  however,  their  laws  were  so  fratned  by 
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early  American  administration  that  operation  is  possible  only  on 
a  small  scale — too  small  for  either  success  or  to  interest  capital. 

Although  the  progressive  Filipino  realizes  the  economic  features 
involved,  his  constructive  efforts  to  remedy  a  situation  to  which 
he  was  never  a  party,  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful.  He  still 
persists,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  efforts  will  shortly 
be  crowned  with  success. 

RUBBER  FACTS. 

The  main  essentials  for  a  successful  rubber  plantation  are: 

(a)  A  cheap,  abundant  and  dependable  labor  supply. 

<b)     Large  areas  of  well-drained  soil  in  a  proved  rubber  country. 

•fc)   Care  in  seed  selection  and  the  tree  elimination  with  age. 

■(d)  An  annual,  well-distributed  rainfall  of  over  60  inches  with 
freedom  from  morning  rains. 

(e)  A  temperature  above  70  degrees  F.  and  a  relatively  high 
humidity. 

■(f)   Freedom  from  winds. 

■(g)  Tree  protection  against  deer,  wild  boar  and  other  bark 
attacks. 

■(h)  Good  land  and  sea  transportation  for  export  and  import. 

■(i)  Favorable  land  leases  or  titles,  taxes,  and  governmental  at- 
titude. 

(j)  Efficient  management. 

The  answer  to  these  essential  needs  is: 

That  the  labor  is  not  at  present  adequate  for  a  large  acreage 
development  in  either  supply  or  wage.  For  a  large  acreage— 
40,000  hectares— 
the  immediate 
call  for  the  hard 
work  would  be 
for  10,000  to  20,- 
000  laborers.  To 
secure  this  num- 
ber in  the  Philip- 
pines quickly,  if 
it  were  possible, 
would  result  in 
curtailment  of 
production  in 
other  necessary 
lines,  a  c  c  o  m- 
panied  by  a  raise 
in  wages  that 
would  make 
competition  with 
Dutch  Far  East 
colonies  still 
more  unfavor- 
able. The  pres- 
ent increase  in 
Philippine  popu- 
lation does  not 
keep  pace  with 
their  develop- 
ment, and,  until  the  laws  are  amended  to  permit  entry  of  abundant 
cheap  labor,  and  this  condition  is  remedied,  a  rubber  plantation 
under  present  Far  Eastern  competitive  conditions  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Relative  to  large  areas  needed  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  use  of  rubber  is  in  its  infancy.  The  United  States  uses 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  rubber,  almost  all  of  which  comes 
through  New  York  and  London  markets.  The  ma.ximum  pro- 
ducing age  of  a  plantation  is  reached  somewhere  between  its 
tenth  and  fifteenth  year — the  original  100  or  120  trees  an  acre 
■originally  planted  being  reduced  by  elimination  as  the  trees  and 
root  systems  expand.  Although  the  individual  tree  under  proper 
treatment  produces  more  late.x  with  each  year  of  age,  this  in- 
crease per  acre  after  the  tenth  year  remains  almost  constant,  due 
to  trees  eliminated.  The  1920  requirements  for  one  large  rubber 
factory  are  120.000,000  pounds  of  rubber,  which  is  the  maximum 
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output  of  approximately  100,000  hectares  of  land.  Therefore, 
one  sees  the  uselessness  of  talking  in  2,500-acre  (present  maximum 
acreage  possible  to  obtain  under  law)  developments,  which,  un- 
der the  maximum  possible  production  would  give  operation  to 
this  factory  less  than  four  days  a  year. 

In  Java,  in  instances  where  rubber  trees  have  been  watched, 
recorded  and  rated  like  pedigreed  cows  for  quantity  and  quality 
of  latex  produced,  the  result  of  seed  selection  and  budding  of  tested 
poor  producing  young  trees  with  cuttings  from  high  producing 
trees,  the  result  on  an  acre  of  trees  over  ten  years  of  age  is  500 
pounds  of  rubber  per  acre  per  year.  This,  therefore,  should  be  an 
important  consideration  in  a  new  development. 

The  rainfall,  temperature,  humidity  and  freedom  from  wind 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  southern  Philippines  is  more  favorable 
in  certain  sections  than  others. 

The  protection  of  trees  against  destruction  by  animals,  fire,  or 
other  causes  during  development  is  easily  furnished  by  fencing 
and  proper  maintenance. 

The  transportation  facilities  on  land  and  sea  are  construction 
features  only.  Local  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  in  this 
respect. 

The  land  leases  and  titles  for  areas  over  1,000  hectares  (2,500 
acres)  cannot  be  obtained  except  by  purchase  of  old  church  or 
Spanish  concessions,  none  of  which  are   in  this  section. 

The  taxes  are 
very  favorable 
while  the  gov- 
ernment's a  1 1  i- 
tude  has  always 
been  kindly  and 
helpful.  There 
is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it 
will  ever  be 
otherwise. 

Efficient  man- 
agement is  very 
important  here  as 
elsewhere  in  the 
tropics.  The  se- 
lection of  repre- 
sentatives who 
know  local  con- 
d  i  t  i  0  n  s  as  to 
laws,  officials,  la- 
bor and  customs 
is   essential. 

ESTIMATE    TO 

DEVELOP    1,000 

HECTARES    (2,500 

ACRES). 

In  this  estimate 
of  cost  to  develop 
a  1000-hectare  (2500  acres)  rubber  (Hevca  brasilicn^s)  planta- 
tion in  the  Philippines  the  experience  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands 
and  English  colonies  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  that  of  going  con- 
cerns in  the  Philippines  has  been  considered.  It  is  recommended 
from  possible  fungus  considerations,  as  well  as  initial  development 
cost,  that  heavy  jungle  areas  be  avoided  and  that  cogan  (a  tall 
hbrous  grass)  land  be  selected  and  that,  to  keep  down  weeds,  to 
make  for  the  most  economical  maintenance,  Patani  bean  (an 
evergreen  with  fertilizing  and  fire  resisting  qualities  which  is  dis- 
liked by  wild  animals)  be  planted. 

To  make  this  estimate  on  a  business  basis  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  rubber  selling  value  will  be  $0.40  a  pound  (present  price 
is  over  $0.60  a  pound)  ;  that  the  plantation  will  be  fully  cleared 
and  planted  in  two  years  and  that  a  less  than  maximum  acre 
year  production  will  result.  The  following  estimates  are  the 
result    of    careful   consideration    based    on    practical    knowledge. 
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Pebit. 
FIBST  TEAB. 

Land  purchase  2,500  acres  @  $2,  1st  payment  257o $1,2S0 

Clearing,  plowing,  planting  1,000  acres  land,  which  is  90% 

cogan  @   S25 25,000 

Fencing  1,000  acres  ^  $3 3,000 

Tools,  cattle,  etc.,  using  native  methods 10,0OU 

Superintendence   and    administration: 

General  .superintendent  $8,000 

Four  white  foremen  @   $1,800 7,200 

Cashier    ind    bookkeeper 2,400 

Office   assistants    (native),   stationery,    furniture, 

etc 5.000 

22,600 

Miscellaneous,   such   as   surveys,    roads,   wharves,   launch. 

water  supply,  drainage,  doctor,  medicine,  etc 20,000 

Superintendents  bungalow  and  furniture 2.000 

White  men's  quarters 1.500 

Laborers'  ijuarters  first  year 1,500 

Office  and  store — two-story 2,000 

Store  with  stock 3,000 

Tools  and  cattle  sheds 1,500 

Hospital   and    equipment   5,000 

Interest  on  $100,000   @   6% 6,000 

Total    expenditures    $104,350 

Profits  from  store  first  vear 

lO.OOO 

Cost  of  first  year's  development $94,350 

SECOND  YEAE. 

Second  payment  on  land  purchase $1,250 

Clearing,  plowing,   planting  1,500  acres   @    $25 37,500 

Fencing  1.500  acres   (d  $3 4.500 

Maintenance  of  1,000  acres,  second  year  @  $4 4,000 

Tools,   cattle,    etc.,    using   native   methods 10.000 

Superintendents   and    administration 25,000 

Miscellaneous     15.000 

Interest  at  6%  on  $200,000 12,000 

Total     expenditure $109,250 

Store  profit  for  second  year - 

15,000 

Cost  of  second  year's  development $97,250 

THIKD   YEAR. 

Third   payment  on    land   purchase $1,250 

Tools,    cattle,    etc 5.000 

Maintenance  of  2.500  acres   (S,   i4 lO.OOO 

Superintendence   and  administration 25.000 

Miscellaneous     10.000 

Interest  on   $250,000   @    6% 15,000 

Total  expenditure   $66,250 

Store    profits    for  third   vear 

15.000 

Cost  of  third  year's  development $51,250 

rOUKTH  YEAR. 

Last  payment  on  land  purchase $1,250 

Tools,    cattle,    etc 5.000 

Maintenance  of  2.500  acres   S    $4 lO.OOO 

Superintendence    and    administration 25.000 

One-third   cost   of  crepe    plant   to  be   designed    for 
fuil  development  but  installed  as  needed: 

2   Universal  washers   .    $6,000 

30  macerating,  creping  and  finishing  mills 25,000 

400-h.-p.  steam  plant 9.00U 

$40,000       14.000 
Note. — If  hydroelectric  probably  $10,000  higher  first  cost 
against  cheaper  maintenance  and  operation  later. 

Miscellaneous     10.000 

Interest  on  $300,000    (§>   6% 18,000 

Total    expenditure     $93,250 

Store   profit   for   fourth  year 

15,000 

Cost   of    fourth   year's   development $78,250 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Tools  and  cattle,  including  tapping  implements,  etc $10,000 

Maintenance  of  2.500  acres   (»   $3 7.500 

Plant  operation   and  tapning   100.000  trees 30.000 

Superintendence    and    administration 25.000 

Half    cost    on: 

2  buildings.    120'    x    5'    two-story    with    drying 

system  with  cement  floors $10,000 

2  buildings.    120' x  50'   for  smoke 5,000 

1   building,   150"  x75'  one  story,  cement  floor  for 

crepe    plant 5,000 

1  building,    150' x  75'   with   cement   floor   for  co- 
agulation  plant   5.000 

1  building.    120' x  60'   single   story,  cement  floor 

for  grading  and  packing 4,000 

1  building.    100'  x  50'  single  story,   cement   floor 

for  box  factory  and  repair 4,000 

$33,000 

One-half  cost  applied  this  year 16.500 

Second  payment  crepe  plant  machinery   C/j   cost) 13,000 

Miscellaneous     10,000 

Interest    on    $400,000    <d    6% 24.000 

Total    expenditure    $136,000 


Rubber  returns  100,000  X   H\b.   @  $0.40 30,000 

Profit  on  store  for  fifth  year 15,000 

45.000 

Cost  of  fifth  year's  development $91,000 

SIXTH  YEAB. 

Tools,  cattle,  including  tapping  equipment $10,000 

Maintenance  of  plantation 7,500 

Plant  operation  and  tapping  250.000' trees 70,000 

Superintendence  and   administration 25,000 

Final  cost  of  crepe  machinery   (.yi   cost) 13,000 

Final  cost  of  buildings  ('4  cost) 15.500 

Mi«:ellaneous     10,000 

Interest  on  $500,000    @   6% 30.000 

Total     expenditure $182  000 

Return   from  250.000  trees: 

loo.noo  X  i;<i  =  125.000  ibs. 

150.000  X     Ki  =  112,500  lbs. 

237,500  lbs.    @    $0.40 95  000 

Profit   on   store    isfiQO 

110,000  $110,000 

Cost   for  sixth   year $72,000 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Tools,    cattle,    etc $10,000 

Maintenance  of   land   and   building    (5%    of  cost)    which 

is    $90,000     4.500 

Tapping     ......          50,000 

Plant  operation,  boxing  and  shipping  387,500  Ibs 30.000 

Superintendence    and    administration 25  000 

Miscellaneous     loioOO 

Interest  on  $500,000    @   6% 3o;ooo 

Total   expenditure   $159,500 

Returns  from  250.000  trees: 
lOO.OOO  X  2       =  200,000  lbs. 
150,000  X  1J4  =  187.000  lbs. 

„     ,.    ,  387.500  lbs.    @    $0.40 $155,000 

Profit    from    store 15000 

Total    receipts    $170,000 

Deduct   expenditure    159,500 

Credit  balance   (represents  2%  on  $500,000  capitalization)  "$10^500 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Cost   of  up-keen  and   operation sioo  nnii 

Return   from  250.000  trees:  ^.lou.uuu 

100.000  X  3  =:  300.000  lbs. 

1  50,000  X  2  =  300,000  lbs. 

600.000  lbs.     ®     $0.40 $240,000 

Profit   from   store    15  000 

DXrexpr^diii^es"::;:::;;; ::::;::;::::::::::::::;:  *i6o:mo 

Credit    balance    (represents    20%    on    $500,000    capitaliza- 

"°"^      $95,000 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Cost  of  up-keep  and   operations $175,000 

Returns  from  250.000  trees: 

100.000  X  3'A  =  350.000  Ibs. 

150,000  X   3       =  450.000  Ibs. 

^     ,     ,  800,000  lbs.     @     $0.40 $320,000 

Profit    from    store 15  000 

Total    revenues    Tv\Z7\nn 

Deduct    expenditures    ...,.:  UsiooO 

Credit    balance    (represent    30%    on    $500,000    capitaliza- 

*'°"'>    $160,000 

TENTH   YEAR. 

Cost   of   up-keep   and   operation STin  nnn 

Returns  from  250.COO  trees:  $-00,000 

100.000  X  4</i  =  450.000  Ibs. 
150,000  X  3'A  =  525.000  lbs. 

„     ,      ,  975.000lbs.    @    $0.40 $390,000 

Profit     from     store 15.000 

Total    revenues    $405,000 

Deduct    expenditures    200.000 

Credit    balance    (represent    40%    on    $500,000    capitaliza- 
•'o"^      $205,000 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  total  cstimaled  cost  to  develop  a  1.000  hectares  C2.50O 
acres)  rubber  plantation  in  the  Philippines  is  $500,000  or  $200  an 
acre.  Such  a  plantation  properly  developed  should  average  500 
tons  to  635  tons  (4(X)  to  ,500  pounds  an  acre  year)  of  crepe  rub- 
ber a  year  henceforth  at  a  cost  of  from  $0.20  to  $0.30  a  pound. 
This  cost  will  make  for  a  good  profit  until  the  peak  is  reached 
when  the  demand  is  exceeded  by  the  production.  It  is  then  that 
the   low    production   cost,   wherever   it    tnay   occur — it   points   to 
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Java  and  Sumatra  now — will  prevail  unless  Philippine  productinn 
is  protected  by  United  States  import  taxes  on  foreign  raw  or 
finished  raw  commodities. 

The  end  of  1918  showed  over  400,000  commodities  of  rubber  in 
different  conditions,  while  the  end  of  1919  showed  an  increase 
to  500,000  commodities  with  new  uses  developing  daily,  as  llu- 
rise  in  price  of  wood,  iron  and  steel  permit  the  rubber  substi- 
tute at  a  lesser  cost. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  initial  and  carrying  cost  of  de- 
velopment, rubber  is  primarily  a  development  for  a  large  indus- 
trial consumer.  The  small  planter  will  never  be  a  source  of 
supply  for  this  commodity  like  the  cotton  raiser,  nor  can  it  be 
produced  on  the  popular  sugar  central  basis. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  under  serious  consideration 
the  necessary  law  changes  to  permit  large  responsible  industrials 
to  operate.  Understanding  the  present  situation  as  outlined 
above,  it  is  believed  that  capital  with  faith  and  courage  in  the 
Philippine  Government  may  take  the  maximum  land  area  al- 
lowed by  present  laws  and  develop,  using  Filipino  labor,  with  an 
that  amended  laws  will  soon  permit  this  operation 
cpand  on   as   favorable  a  business  basis  as   now   pertains  to 
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A  Layout  of  a  Scientific   Rubber   Footwear   Factory 


A  comparison  of  the  plant  lay-outs  of  the  leading  rubber 
footwear  factories  in  this  country  reveals  differences  in 
plant  arrangement  which  are  easily  explained.  Many  of 
these  factories  have  been  in  operation  for  forty  years  or  more, 
and  frequent  additions  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased  pro- 
duction have  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  original  lay-outs 
have  been  lost  sight  of  entirely.  There  are  cases,  too,  of  exactly 
"the  reverse  nature  where  in  the  centralization  of  certain  classes 
of  the  product  in  separate  plants,  some  factories  for  the  time 
being  find  themselves  utilizing  more  production  space  than  effi- 
cient  management   would   require. 

SEQUENTIAL  AND  PARALLEL  PROCESSES. 
Rubber  footwear  manufacturing  involves  both  sequential  and 
parallel  processes  by  which  the  raw  material  undergoes  chemical 
and  physical  changes  before  it  finally  reaches  the  finished  state. 
A  light  rubber,  for  example,  has  the  following  parts :  upper, 
outsole,  toe  cap,  heel  foxing— known  as  the  "gum  work"  ;  insole, 
lining,  junior,  cloth  heel,  joining  strip,  rough  back,  filler— grouped 
together,  known  as  "inside  work."  The  "gum  work"  and  the 
"inside  work"  are  prepared  for  making  in  parallel  processes 
which  are  in  themselves  sequential.  Thus  the  linings  have  to 
be  coated,  laid  in  tables  of  forty  ply  for  cutting;  cut,  counted, 
cemented  and  joined  before  they  reach  the  makers'  table.  Sim- 
ilarly the  outsoles  have  to  be  calendered  and  cut  before  they 
are  ready  for  making.  It  is  necessary  that  all  parts  be  prepared 
and  ready  for  making  before  the  shoe  is  assembled  or  made. 
After  the  assembly,  the  process  becomes  purely  sequential,  var- 
nishing, curing,  stripping,  trimming,  and  packing  being  the  final 
operations. 

The  use  of  conveyors,  which  have  speeded  up  production  in 
tire  manufacturing,  is  not  suited  to  the  production  of  footwear 
on  account  of  the  number  and  tackiness  of  the  small  parts  used. 
Thus  w^e  find  the  hand  truck  still  largely  used  in  footwear  fac- 
tories. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  BALANCE. 
Balance  between  the  departments  is  most  importaul,  and  the 
first  step  toward  balance  is  an  adequate  lay-out.  The  chain  of 
operations  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  unit.  The  arrow 
which  points  to  the  direction  of  the  productive  flow,  then,  must 
keep  as  nearly  as   possible   to  a  continuous   course.     Operations 


must  be  grouped  in  departments  according  to  their  order,  and 
the  routing  facilities  must  be  adequate  to  keep  tin-  u.ilinished 
material  in  its  continued  progress  through  the  plant. 

Manufacturing  can  l)e  classified,  generally  speaking,  as  either 
manufacturing  to  order  or  manufacturing  to  stock.  Rubber 
shoes  come  under  the  latter  class ;  that  is,  they  are  manufactured 
according  to  a  stock  design  on  orders  or  anticipated  orders. 
This  insures  standard,  permanent  equipment  and  operations 
which  are  practically  unaffected  by  changes  in  styles  from  year 
to  year.  Lasts  change,  liut  most  factories  have  shops  where  they 
fashion  their  own,  either  of  metal  or  wood.  Metal  lasts  of  alum- 
inum have  the  advantage  that  they  ca-n  be  melted  up  a;id  recast. 
Similarly,  new  styles  call  for  changes  in  patterns  and  dies,  but 
this  is  taken  care  of  by  the  pattern  department,  a  necessity  in 
every   shoe   factory. 

THE   IDEAL   BUILDING. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  and  the  comparatively  skilled  class 
of  workers  required  for  the  industry,  most  of  the  plants  are 
located  in  cities  where  land  is  at  a  premium.  For  this  reason 
floor-space  has  increased  in  value  and  the  tendency  is  toward 
high  buildings.  This  simplifies  the  problem  of  expansion,  how- 
ever, as  the  addition  of  a  night  shift  in  the  mill  room  can 
double  the  stock  output,  while  the  addition  of  anoiher  story  to 
the  making  room  will  take  care  of  the  increased   production. 

The  U-type  of  building,  four  stories  high,  has  lieen  chosen  as 
best  suited  for  manufacturing  rubber  footwear.  The  r-j  Iroad 
siding  runs  parallel  to  the  U,  permitting  the  entrance  of  the 
raw  materials  at  one  end  and  the  exit  of  the  finished  product  at 
the  other.  The  raw  materials  used  are  crude  and  reclaimed 
rubber,  compounding  ingrcdieiUs.  and  cotton  fabric. 
STORAGE  OF  RAW  MATERIALS. 

Rubber  should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  sf.ch  as  is 
provided  in  the  basement  under  the  stores  department  A.  Cot- 
ton cloth  can  be  stored  in  room  .\,  while  compounding  ingredi- 
ents such  as  whiting,  litharge,  lithopone  and  sulphur  are  kept  on 
the  second  floor  H,  adjacent  to  the  compound  room  I,  where 
they  are  kept  in  drying  bini  ready  for  use.  Storage  spaces  M 
and  R  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  for  a  reserve  supply 
of  materials  necessary  in  these  times  of  uncertain  markets  and 
transportation. 
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POWER.  HEAT  AND  LIGHT. 

These  are  the  next  factors  to  be  considered.  A  great  many 
ruliber  shoe  factories  buy  all  their  power,  and  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptional  it  is  generally  cheaper  to  do  so.  It 
is  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  electric  power  necessary  to  run 
the  motors  in  the  mill,  calender,  and  cutting  rooms  is  received 
from  an  outside  source  and  reduced  to  the  required  voltage 
through  transformers.  Enough  power  to  run  the  lighting  plant 
can  be  made  on  the  premises.  Heating  is  by  direct  steam  from 
tin-  boilers  located  in  room  D,  which  also  supply  heat  for  the 
Milcanizers,  mills,  calenders,  and  heel  presses.  Machine  shop  E  is 
lilaced  between  the  arms  of  the  U  next  to  the  boiler  rooms 
and  adjoining  the  mixing  and  calender  rooms  where  the  bulk 
of  the  heavy  machinery  is  located. 

COMPOUNDING. 

We  will  now  follow  the  productive  arrow  through  the  opera- 
tions. First  of  all  is  the  mixing  of  the  compounds,  which  is 
done  in  a  separate  compartment  B,  next  to  the  mill  and  calender 
room. 

Despite  the  fact  that  compounds  are  no  longer  secrets  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  rubber  manufacturers  still  closely  guard 
their  formulas.  In  one  factory,  known  to  the  writer,  the  stocks 
are  mixed  in  a  separate  building  some  distance  from  the  mill 
room.  In  another,  the  mixing  is  done  in  the  calender  room  with 
no  pretext  of  secrecy.  The  sequence  of  operations  calls  for  it 
being  located  next  to  the  calender  room,  as  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.  It  is  equipped  with  four  20  by  22  by  60-inch  mixers, 
one  washer,  two  15-inch  crackers,  and  two  40-inch  refiners.  The 
ingredients  are  weighed  in  the  compound  room  T  on  the  second 
floor    and    lowered    to    the    mixers    on    a    small    lift    or    dummy 


CEMENT,   VARNISH  AND  SCRAP  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  making  of  cement  and  varnish  is  done  in  two  separate 
buildings  apart  from  the  main  factory  on  account  of  the  highly 
inflammable  materials  used.  A  scrap  department  is  also  located 
in  an  outside  building. 

CALENDER  ROOM. 

In  the  calender  room  the  work  divides  itself  into  three  or  four 
classes  which  call  for  grouping  of  machinery  along  these  lines. 
The  rolls  of  cloth  are  brought  from  the  store  room  A  to  the 
cloth  dryer  in  room  C,  where  the  moisture  is  removed  before 
calendering.  Three  4-roll  calenders  are  provided  for  coating  and 
frictioning  cloth.  This  type  is  now  generally  used,  the  fourth 
roll  insuring  a  more  uniform  gage  in  running  the  stocks.  Each 
calender  is  provided  with  two  mills  for  "warming  up." 

The  heel  department  is  equipped  with  a  calender  for  laminat- 
ing the  stock,  a  beam  cutting  press  for  dicing  out  the  blanks, 
three  two-platen  heel  presses,  one  single  platen  press  for  mold- 
ing fibre  soles,  and  two  heel  trimming  machines  for  removing 
the  overflow.  This  semi-cured  stock  is  returned  to  the  mixing 
room,  run  through  a  refiner,  and  used  again  in  fresh  stock.  The 
upper  and  outsole  calenders  complete  the  units  in  the  depart- 
ment. For  running  uppers,  two  of  the  calenders  are  used  for 
print  uppers  for  gum  shoes  and  a  third  for  running  plain  sheet 
for  boots  and  heavy  all-rubber  gaiters.  Two  outsole  calenders 
complete  the  outfit. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  stock  from  these  calenders  is  carried 
directly  to  the  cutting  room  on  conveyor  belts.  This  prevents 
the  soft  upper  stocks  from  being  exposed  to  the  necessarily 
dusty  atmosphere   of  the  calender   room.     The  coated  and   fric- 
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drvalnr.  The  rubber  is  weighed  out  near  the  mills.  Most  man- 
ufacturers break  down  the  rubber  before  mixing,  and  one  of  the 
mills  can  be  reserved   for  this  purpose  entirely. 

The  mixing  of  rag  stock  made  of  fabric  scrap,  reclaimed  rub- 
ber, and  cheap  fillers  which  is  used  exclusively  in  footwear  for 
coating  insoles  and  inside  pieces  where  a  stiff  compound  is 
required,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. There  is  considerable  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
cheaper  the  stock  the  harder  it  is  to  manipulate  successfully.  In 
the  plan  here  shown  the  scrap  from  the  cutting  room  is  fed  into 
a  bin  by  means  of  a  chute  from  the  second  floor.  Bins  are  also 
provided  for  gum  scrap  which  is  worked  back  in  the  freshly 
mixed    batches    in    fixed    percentages    to    insure    uniform    stock. 


tioned  slocks  are  carried  to  the  cutting  room  on  an  elevator 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  keeping  material  moving  lictween 
departments.  Lastly,  but  not  the  least  important,  we  have  the 
foreman's  office  centrally  located,  that  each  section  of  his  de- 
partment may  be  under  his  eye  at  all  times.  A  wash  room  with 
shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the  mixers  is  a  necessity  in  all 
rubber  factories  where  accelerators  of  a  poisonous  nature  are 
used.  The  first  aid  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor  with  a 
separate  entrance  and  easily  accessible  to  all  departments. 

CUTTING  ROOM. 

The   cutting   room   J   is   the   next  department   in   the   sequence 
and   is   located   on   the   second   floor  directly   over   the   calender 
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room.  Rolls  of  friction,  net  linings,  rag  fillers,  and  tennis  duck 
are  brought  from  the  first  floor  on  the  elevator  and  placed  in 
the  stock  room,  which  is  equipped  with  bins  open  at  both  ends. 
This  enables  the  fresh  stock  to  be  placed  at  one  end,  and  the 
oldest  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  other.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  stock  is  aged  at  least  a  week,  and  this 
requires  ample  storage  facilities. 

Six  tables  are  reserved  for  laying  off  stock  for  cutting,  and  a 
revolving  drum  for  plying  up  nets,  frictions,  tennis,  and  fleeces 
is  also  employed.  Rag  and  insoling  and  the  heavier  stocks  which 
need  to  be  coated  with  whiting  between  the  plys  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together,  are  doubled  off  by  hand.  Twelve  cutting 
machines,  six  of  the  double  clicker  type,  and  six  beam  presses 
are  stationed  next  to  the  stock  laying  tables.  An  overhead 
motor  with  belt  drive  furnishes  the  power.  An  overhead 
track  arrangement  with  a  siding  for  each  table  can  be  used 
effectively  for  carrying  the  slock  from  the  drum  and  tables  to 
the  machines. 

The  clicker  machines  are  used  on  light  work,  such  as  insoles, 
tennis,  fillers,  and  linings,  and  the  beam  presses  for  the  heavier 
stocks.     Large   patterns,    such   as   boot    leg   linings,   and    smaller 


may  seem  to  be  a  departure  from  the  lay-outs  of  many  footwear 
plants.  But  analysis  of  the  processes  will  show  that  they  are  all 
related  and  can  be  well  controlled  and  supervised  under  one 
separate   department. 

The  post-office  section  or  stock  cage  is  where  all  the  inside 
work  for  gum  shoes,  tennis,  gaiters,  and  boots  is  counted  into 
sets  for  the  different  makers.  These  pieces  are  then  prepared 
and  cemented  for  the  makers,  some  by  hand,  and  others,  such 
as  insoles,  cemented  on  one  side,  and  juniors,  and  fillers  cemented 
on  both  sides,  by  machines  which  convey  the  pieces  to  belts  for 
drying.  The  insoles  are  carried  the  length  of  the  room  on  an 
overhead  belt  to  the  making  room  above,  where  they  are  picked 
off  by  boys  and  made  up  into  sets.  Other  preparatory  operations 
in  this  department  are  top  making  for  storm  king  and  hip 
boots,  quarter  making,  and  sole  laying  where  the  outsoles  for 
boots,  heel  tennis  and  lumberman's  are  made  up  with  the  heel 
and  form  sole. 

The  preparatory  department  is  a  very  important  connecting 
link  between  the  cutter  and  maker,  and  to  be  operated  efficiently 
it  must  have  space  enough  to  take  care  of  all  operations.  If 
it   is  cramped   for   space,   or,  as  in  one   footwear   plant,   its   sub- 
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ones  where  the  demand  does  not  justify  the  purchase  of  dies, 
are  cut  by  back  hand  cutters  for  whom  five  tables  are  provided 
adjacent  to  the  machines.  The  cut  stock  is  laid  out  on  the  tables 
at  the  head  of  the  machines  where  it  can  be  easily  checked  by 
inspectors,  placed  on  trucks,  and  carried  to  the  preparatory 
department   on   the  next   floor. 

The  scrap  cage  is  placed  near  the  drum  so  that  the  weights 
of  the  tables  of  stock  can  be  obtained  as  they  are  laid  off.  The 
scrap  from  the  cutters  is  checked  and  weighed  here  before  being 
taken  to  the  compound  room  and  deposited  in  the  chute.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  the  successive  operations  of  cutting  and 
assembling  vamps,  counters,  and  legs  for  boot  teams  are  car- 
ried on.  In  the  gum  cutting  section,  the  sole  cutting  is  done 
by  machine  and  hand,  print  upper  cutting  on  the  zinc  plates, 
and  die  cutting  on  the  wooden  block.  The  space  in  the  center 
of  the  room  is  reserved  for  stock.  A  bias  machine  cutter  located 
next  to  the  back-hand  cutters  cuts  all  the  strips  for  binding  the 
edges  of   shoes. 

In  the  gum  cutting  section  the  sole  and  upper  stocks  are  taken 
off  the  aprons  on  books,  frames,  reels,  and  shells  with  a  liner 
between  the  stock. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  production  takes  place  on 
the  third  floor  where  the  preparatory  department  N  is  located 
directly  over  the  cutting  room.    The  grouping  of  operations  here 


divisions  are  tucked  away  in  odd  corners  of  the  shop,  production 
cannot  fail  to  be  seriously  hampered.  Some  means  of  ventilation 
must  be  provided  here,  too,  for  the  obnoxious  odors  of  stale 
naphtha  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  help  unless  the  air  is 
kept  fresh. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES  OFFICES. 

No  space  is  provided  for  executive  or  sales  offices  in  this  plant. 
Usually,  when  the  factory  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  product,  the  sales  and  executive  offices  are  located 
there.  Many  concerns  also  prefer  to  have  the  auditing,  account- 
ing, and  bookkeeping  done  outside  of  the  factory.  However,  if 
the  circumstances  made  it  advisable  to  locate  these  departments 
at  the  factory  a  separate  building  could  very  handily  house  them. 
The  office  space  indicated  in  O  is  for  production  managers,  plan- 
ning and  ticket  offices,  and  the  keeping  of  production  and  cost 
records. 

TENNIS  MAKING  ROOM. 

The  other  side  of  the  U  on  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to  tennis 
making  entirely.  In  division  P  the  parts  are  assembled,  cemented, 
seamed,  stitched,  eyeletted,  and  put  up  ready  for  making  in 
room  Q.  The  runway  to  the  elevators  provides  a  passage  for 
unfinished  material  from  the  preparatory  department  and  an 
exit  for  the  finished  shoes  on  their  way  to  the  vulcanizers.  The 
flouring    room   on    the    first   floor   is   fitted   up   with    blowers   to 
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remove  the  excessive  dust.     .\11  white  tennis  .shoes  are  sent  there 
before  curing  and  buffed  with  a  coating  of  talc  or  whiting. 

VULCANIZERS. 

The  vulcanizcrs  are  located  in  L  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
U,  directly  over  the  boilers  and  next  to  the  elevators  from  the 
making  rooms  with  a  direct  exit  on  the  other  side  to  the  packing 
room.  Both  steam  and  dry-cure  heaters  with  several  automatic 
varnish  dipping  machines  form  the  major  part  of  the  equipment 
of  this  room.  Shoes  are  placed  on  racks  in  cars  which  operate 
on  rails  throughout  the  plant. 

GUM  SHOE,  GAITER.  AND  BOOT  MAKING  ROOMS. 

On  the  fourth  floor,  the  making  rooms  for  gum  shoes,  gaiters, 
and  boots  occupy  the  largest  position  of  the  space.  Room  S  has 
a  capacity  of  15,000  pairs  of  light  gum  shoes  and  gaiters,  and 
room  T  1,000  pairs  of  boots,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the 
plant,  including  tennis,  from  20,000  to  25,000  pairs  per  day.  The 
benches  in  the  making  room  are  4  by  25  feet  and  fitted  up  with 
racks  for  linings,  juniors,  uppers,  and  outsoles  and  partitions  for 
lasts.  The  foreman's  office  is  placed  on  a  mezzanine  floor  over 
the  insole  table.  The  last  bins  U  are  located  conveniently  to 
the  making  room  and  are  connected  with  the  packing  room  by  a 
lift,  permitting  easy  and  direct  return  of  the  lasts  after  stripping. 
The  pattern  room  and  laboratory  find  a  place  with  the  restaurant 
between  them  and  the  bins. 

PACKING  ROOM. 

The  packing  room  receives  the  shoes  from  the  vulcanizers, 
trims  off  the  linings,  strips  the  shoes  from  the  lasts,  inspects  and 
packs  them  in  case  lots.  Shipping  space  is  confined  to  one  floor 
as  everything  is  sent  to  the  jobbing  house  as  soon  as  made. 

ELEVATORS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  six  elevators  in  this  plant,  no 
more  than  are  actually  needed.  Time  lost  in  the  routing  of 
material  is  just  as  costly  as  lost  labor  within  the  sphere  of  de- 
partments. The  writer  recalls  one  shoe  factory  where  two  ele- 
vators carry  all  the  incoming  stores,  deliver  all  unfinished  work, 
and  take  all  the  shoes  to  the  heaters.  The  loss  of  time  in  wait- 
ing, the  resulting  confusion,  and  the  terrific  drawback  to  pro- 
duction from  this  condition  made  such  an  impression  when  shown 
up  by  a  time-study  man  that  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  it  imme- 
diately. 

INTERDEPARTMENT  LAYOUT. 

This  important  consideration  requires  even  more  careful  study 
than  the  location  of  the  departments  themselves.  Sufficient  space 
must  be  had  for  the  operator  of  a  machine  to  work  speedily,  for 
the  unfinished  material  as  soon  as  it  is  turned  out,  for  the  machin- 
ist to  make  repairs,  and  for  the  waste  to  be  removed.  Aisles 
must  be  wide  enough  to  allow  free  passage  for  trucks.  The 
source  and  location  of  artificial  and  natural  lighting  must  be 
considered.  Ventilation,  too,  is  important  and  there  can  be  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little.  An  example  of  this  is  brought  to 
mind  where  a  certain  operation  in  a  shoe  factory  had  an  abnor- 
mally high  labor  turnover.  Men  rarely  stayed  longer  than  two 
weeks  on  this  particular  job.  Investigation  brought  out  that  the 
table  was  stationed  tiext  to  the  elevators  which  were  constantly 
being  opened  on  both  sides,  making  a  draft  and  considerable 
dust.  To  add  to  these  discomforts,  a  constant  procession  of 
trucks  was  continually  crowding  by  and  interrupting  the  work. 
This  one  bit  of  poor  lay-out  cost  this  company  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  labor  turn-over  and  spoiled  material  before  it  was 
remedied.  It  is  very  easy  to  lay  out  the  principal  occupations  in 
a  department  and  then  to  crowd  the  rest  in  somewhere,  but  it  is 
only  storing  up  trouble  for  the  future. 

The  cost  of  supervision  and  management  depends  somewhat 
on  the  plant  lay-out.  The  accompanying  rubber  shoe  factory 
could  be  well  handled  by  twenty-three  foremen,  whereas  one 
manufacturing    less    shoes    than    this    one    requires    twenty-nine. 


Why?  Simply  on  account  of  the  lack  of  centralization  of  de- 
partments. But  good  lay-out  is  only  a  beginning  for  a  successful 
enterprise.  In  the  final  analysis  all  the  lay-outs  in  the  world  will 
amount  to  nothing  if  the  "stuff" — the  management  by  capable 
men — is  not  there. 


RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  TESTING  MACHINES. 

"T^HF  PENDULUM  TYPE  of  testing  machine  has  proved  to  l)e  the 
■*■  most  satisfactory  form  for  use  in  rubber  and  fabric  testing. 
By  recommendation  of  Committee  D13  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials  it  is  destined 
to  be  adopted  as  standard.  Cer- 
tain improvements  have  l)een  made 
during  the  past  year  in  the  well- 
known  Scott  machine.  For  testing 
tire  cords  a  lighter  capacity  head 
has  been  developed  in  order  that 
autographic  records  of  these  tests 
may  be  made.  The  illustration 
shows  the  machine  equipped  for 
this  work,  although  arranged  for 
fabric  testing  and  not  for  cord. 
A  new  testing  head  of  80  pounds 
capacity,  graduated  by  fifths  of 
pounds,  is  now  available  for  use 
on  rubber  tests  in  light  gages. 
This  head  has  the  short  swing  of 
the  pendulum  lever,  the  maximum 
reading  of  the  machine  being 
reached  inside  of  the  36  degrees  of 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  This  ma- 
chine with  its  recorder  has  also 
proved  valuable  for  taking  adhesion 
or  friction  tests,  and  for  this  work 
it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  pulling  jaw  to  one  or  two 
inches  per  minute.  This  can  be 
done  by  means  of  special  gearing 
which  can  be  readily  changed  by 
the  operator. 

A    transmission    gear    equipment 
capable    of    producing    a    wide 
variety   of  speeds   has   been   perfected.   As   ordinarily   built   it   is 

arranged     to    give  

speeds  of  the  pulling 
jaw  of  the  machine  of 
one,  two,  six,  12  and  20 
inches  per  minute.  With 
a  machine  equipped  with 
such  a  gear  box,  auto- 
graphic recorder,  and  va- 
rious styles  of  clamps,  it 
is  possible  to  do  a  wide 
range  of  testing  on  a 
large  variety  of  mate- 
rials. The  recorder  has 
been  arranged  to  stop  at 
the  time  of  reverse  of 
the  machine,  and  is  re- 
set  by  the  operator. 

The  Venturi  or  capil- 
lary type  of  pen  has 
proved  the  most  satis- 
factory form.  With  suit- 
able ink  this  pen  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  long  service  at  one  filling  and  a  dry  record  as 
soon  as  il  can  be  removed  from  the  machine. 
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Motor -Truck  Efficiency  as  Related  to  Solid  and  Pneumatic  Tires. 


By  S.  V.  Norto 


THERE  are  two  ways  of  viewing  tlie  problem  of  pneumatics 
on  motor  trucks.  One  is  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
future  changes  and  improvements  in  truck  design  which 
may  become  possible  through  the  use  of  air  tires,  and  the  other 
is  10  look  at  it  from  the  position  of  the  present-day  operator 
who  wants  to  know  whether  he  can  safely  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  them.  In  the  one  case  it  is  Hke  throwing 
the  spotlight  on  the  theoretical  side  of  truck  design  to  see  what 
it  may  be  like  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now.  In  the  other  it  is 
like  asking  an  experienced  business  man  or  a  banker  whether, 
by  making  certain  investments,  you  can  save  or  earn  some  money. 
While  future  improvements  in  truck  design  are  highly  impor- 
tant, they  are  of  perhaps  more  interest  to  the  designing  engineer 
than  to  the  operator  of  a  truck  built  for  present-day  service. 
Hence,  I  have  sought  information  from  sources  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  problem  of  whether  trucks  as  built  to-day 
should  use  solid  or  pneumatic  tires.  The  results  of  a  nation-wide 
canvass  of  truck  manufacturers,  truck  salesmen,  and  operators 
as  well  as  tire  dealers  and  those  on  whose  local  service  the 
truck  depends  are  set  forth  in  this  article. 

WHY  PNEUMATICS  ARE  USED. 
At  present,  the  accepted  field  for  pneumatics  appears  to  be  on 
trucks  up  to  1^  tons  capacity,  and  that  for  solids  on  trucks  of 
3}4  tons  or  over.  Between  these  two  capacities  the  choice  should 
be  made  only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  important  factors  in- 
volved in  each  case.  In  order  to  ascertain  why  pneumatics  were 
used,  I  asked  several  hundred  motor-truck  and  tire  salesmen  as 
well  as  truck  operators  throughout  the  United  States  to  state 
what  they  considered  was  their  chief  advantage  in  this  debatable 
field.  The  following  reasons  were  given,  with  the  percentage  of 
replies  for  each : 

Advantage.  Percent. 

Greater    traction     40 

More  cushioning    28 

Higher  speed  21 

Lower  repair  bills   5 

Saving  in  gasoline  4 

More  work  possible 2 

100 

Other  reasons  were  given  for  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  but 
they  were  thought  to  be  of  secondary  importance.  They  were : 
less  breakage  of  load,  reduced  fatigue  of  driver,  less  depreciation 
of  truck,  reduced  depreciation  of  roads,  adaptability  of  truck  to 
farm  use.  lighter  weight  trucks  possible,  and  increased  earning 
power. 

DEPENDABIX   INFORMATION    LACKING. 

The  replies  to  my  questions  show  a  surprising  lack  of  depend- 
able information,  as  the  following  quotations  will  indicate : 

"This  question  is  one  that  comes  up  very  frequently,"  said  a 
large  Eastern  city  truck  agent,  "and  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  types  would  be  advantageous  to  us." 

A  tire  salesman  who  has  made  many  inquiries  writes,  "Some 
operators  who  have  kept  fairly  complete  records  on  gas,  oil,  and 
repairs  say  they  have  nothing  they  consider  convincing  as  to  com- 
parative savings  effected  by  pneumatics." 

An  exceptionally  well-informed  publisher  in  Chicago  says, 
"Operators  of  large  size  pneumatics  haven't  had  them  long  enough 
to  decide  as  to  their  relative  value.  Moreover,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  few  operators  keep  accurate  cost  records." 

A  Seattle  tire  agent  says,  "Operators  using  pneumatics  have 
been  entirely  sold  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  due  to  the  mis- 
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sionary  work  of  the  advertiser,  with  no  analysis  of  conditions." 
These  remarks  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature  indicate 
that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  before  deciding  which  type 
of  tire  should  be  used.  The  factors  bearing  on  the  problem  may 
be  divided  into  :  (1)  the  engineering  aspects  involved;  (2)  the 
practical  operating  features  encountered  by  the  driver,  and  (3) 
the  features  of  tire  service  in  the  community  in  which  the  truck 
is  running. 


In  taking  up  the  engineering  aspects  I  speak  frankly  as  a  lay- 
man and  not  as  a  truck  engineer. 

DISADVANTAGES    IN   CHANGING   TIRE    EQUIPMENT. 

Before  changing  tire  equipment  from  solids  to  pneumatics  the 
operator  should  realize  that,  in  order  to  gain  certain  possible 
advantages,  he  must  face  other  definite  disadvantages.  In  the 
first  place  he  will  have  to  cut  down  the  wheels  of  the  truck, 
which  will  prove  a  considerable  item  of  expense.  Moreover, 
proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  both  body  and  fender  clear- 
ance. It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  larger  sectional 
diameter  of  the  pneumatic  tires  will  affect  the  steering  clearance, 
and  that  the  truck  will  be  unable  to  turn  in  as  short  a  radius  as  it 
did  on  solid  tires. 

-As  the  larger  diameter  of  pneumatic  tires  will  affect  the  gear 
reduction,  if  substituted  for  soHds,  the  mechanical  ability  of  the 
truck  will  be  affected.  If  the  change  is  made,  will  the  truck  be 
able  to  "make  the  grade?"  Will  it  materially  affect  the  pay- 
load  capacity  of  the  truck?  Will  it  reduce  the  ability  to  operate 
trailers?     What  will  the  effect  be  on  the  engine? 

The  increased  maximuin  speed  due  to  the  larger  diameter  of 
the  pneumatic  tires  will  be  relatively  slight  provided  the  engine 
is  governed  to  run  at  the  same  speed  as  formerly.  If  the  change 
is  made  to  get  more  speed  out  of  the  machine,  the  gear  ratio 
must  be  reduced,  which  reduces  the  ability  of  the  truck,  or  the 
governor  must  be  opened  and  the  engine  speed  increased.  There 
is  danger  here,  however,  as  speed  induces  extra  vibration,  joints 
begin  to  loosen,  and  before  long  the  engine  may  be  literally  racked 
to  pieces. 

Additional  speed  calls  for  greater  braking  ability.  Brakes  de- 
signed for  slower  speeds  but  used  under  more  severe  circum- 
stances will  inevitably  require  more  frequent  renewal.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  truck  owner  to  decide  before  making  the  change  is 
whether  the  truck  can  be  equipped  with  brakes  having  much 
larger  capacity,  and  if  not  whether  it  will  pay  to  take  the  chance. 

Of  no  less  moment  than  the  features  mentioned  above,  so  far 
as  the  dependability  of  the  truck  is  concerned,  is  the  question  of 
air  supply.     Since  pneumatic  tires  require  from  90  to  160  pounds 
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inliation  pressure,  hand  pumping  is  out  of  the  question  and  a 
power-driven  pump  on  the  truck  or  close  at  hand  becomes  a 
necessity.     In  many  cases  this  is  not  practicable. 

TRUCK    MANUFACTURERS'    OPINION    IMPORTANT. 

While  these  mechanical  considerations  apiily  particularly  to 
using  pneumatics  on  trucks  now  in  operation  on  solid  tires. 
most  of  the  same  problems  are  involved  in  changing  the  equip- 
ment on  trucks  manufactured  but  unsold.  The  truck  buyer 
should  satisfy  himself  that  his  agent's  counsel  on  the  equipment 
is  based  on  jwsitive  facts  and  endorsed  by  the  manufacturer. 
Otherwise  he  may  expect  more  or  less  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  performance  of  his  truck  if  he  orders  the 
equipment  changed  lo  pneumatics  before  delivery. 

To  sum  up.  since  so  many  important  technical  features  are  in- 
volved, the  operator  or  prospective  buyer  would  do  well  to  seek 
the  advice  of  the  manufacturer  of  his  truck  before  changing  the 
equipment.  No  one  else  knows  so  well  the  probable  effect  on 
various  parts  nor  can  advise  more  intelligently  as  to  the  probable 
loss  or  saving  such  a  move  would  entail  on  the  mechanism  of  his 
truck. 
TRUCK    EFFICIENCY    DEPENDS   ON    SAVING   TIME    AND    MONEY. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  practical  operating  features  that  must  lie 
considered  in  determining  which  type  of  tire  will  make  the  truck 
most  efficient  in  service.  Broadly  speaking,  the  efficiency  of  a 
truck  in  performing  its  function  depends  upon  the  amount  oi 
time  or  money,  or  both,  that  is  saved  for  the  shipper,  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  means  of  haulage.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  all  the  factors  bearing  on  these  two  items,  they  may  be 
roughlvclas,ilicri  ns   fnllrnvs  : 


The  factors  affecting  time  are:  Distance  of  hauls;  traffic  con- 
gestion; speed  of  delivery;  regularity  of  delivery;  condition  of 
roads  (effect  on  speed  of  truck);  numlier  of  trips  per  day;  and 
time  out  for  repairs,  etc. 

The  factors  affecting  money  are ;  .Xmount  of  pay  load  and 
overload;  condition  of  roads  (effect  on  t:res  anl  truck)  ;  number 
of  trips  per  day;  cost  of  operation;  cost  of  up  keep,  and  cost  of 
substitute  equipment. 

In  what  way  docs  the  tire  equipment  bear  on  ihest-   i,i--or>? 
THE    EFFECT    OF   PNEUMATICS    ON    TIME    FACTORS. 

Let  us  see  how  pneumatic  tires  may  affect  the  time  factors.  If 
the  operator  is  engaged  in  long-distance  hauling  with  relatively 
few  stops,  pneumatic  tires  will  almost  invariably  save  n-nning 
tiiTie,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  absorb  the  road  shocks  so  much 
more  easily  than  solids.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  driver's 
fatigue  in  such  cases  is  far  less  on  pneumatics  than  on  solids. 
Up  to  the  present,  however,  comparatively  few  tru-ks  are  engaged 


in  long-distance  hauling.  The  great  majority  of  trucks  operate 
in  cities  where  they  cannot  possibly  obtain  a  speed  of  over  ten 
miles  an  hour.  For  such  speeds  there  can  be  no  possible  saving 
in  lime  which  would  offset  the  extra  cost  of  running  on  pneu- 
matic tires. 

The  condition  of  road  surface  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
the  time  element,  as  it  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  speed  of  the 
truck.  In  fact,  under  certain  circumstances  the  increased  traction 
afforded  by  the  heavy  duty  pneumatic  makes  it  possible  to  operate 
the  truck  while  if  it  is  equipped  with  solids  it  cannot  be  driven  at 
all.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  rural  districts  where  there 
are  no  hard-surfaced  roads.  One  of  the  advantages  frequently 
mentioned  is  the  greater  number  of  trips  per  day  which  may  be 
oljtained  from  a  truck  equipped  with  pneumatics.  So  far  as  this 
factor  by  itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  advantage 
is  in  favor  of  pneumatics. 

There  is  one  more  important  factor  to  be  considered  as  affecting 
the  time  element,  and  that  is  the  number  of  hours  the  truck  is  laid 
up  for  repair.  Barring  occasional  lay-ups  caused  by  defective 
material  or  workmanship,  solid  tires  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  uninterrupted  service  from  the  time  they  are  applied  until 
worn  down  to  the  point.  They  can  then  be  replaced  without 
serious  loss  of  time.  Owing  to  the  comparative  vulnerability  of 
pneumatic  tires,  they  are  far  more  likely  to  require  time  out  for 
repairs  and  replacements.  Punctures  do  not  seem  to  be  so  fre- 
quent or  so  costly  in  point  of  time  as  blow-outs  due  to  cutting 
and  chafing  of  side  walls  from  ruts,  as  well  as  to  under-inflation 
and  overloading. 

\\'hen  we  come  to  compare  the  time  out  for  causes  other  than 
tire  trouble,  we  find  a  variety  of  conflicting  claims,  though  it 
seems  to  me  the  evidence  favors  the  use  of  pneumatics.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  the  use  of  pneumatic  tires  accelerates  the 
wear  on  certain  parts,  such  as  bearings,  bushings  and  steering 
knuckles,  and  that  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  time  is 
required  for  the  adjustment  and  renewal.  Moreover,  many  own- 
ers state  that  the  use  of  pneumatics  on  trucks  causes  their  drivers 
to  overspeed  and  take  more  dangerous  chances  that  result  in  acci- 
dents and  time  out  for  otherwise  unnecessary  repairs  than  is  the 
rase  on  solids. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    PAY    LOAD. 

The  amount  of  work  a  truck  can  perform  and  hence  the  saving 
•  T  profit  it  will  show  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  it  can 
rarry ;  in  other  words,  its  pay  load.  There  is  a  well-nigh  universal 
tendency  to  overload  trucks  beyond  their  rated  capacity  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  trucks  carrying  twice  iheir  rated  capacity. 
When  it  comes  to  standing  up  under  this  usage,  there  seems  to 
lie  no  doubt  that  solid  tires  will  not  only  carry  heavier  overloads, 
but  will  last  longer  in  such  service.  This  seems  to  me  the  most 
iinportant  and  least  understood  factor  in  the  entire  list.  Apparent 
savings  may  be  offset  or  overbalanced  by  the  additional  trips  that 
become  necessary  when  an  overload  cannot  be  carried. 

Closely  allied  to  the  cost  of  overloading  pneumatic  tires  is  that 
of  underinflation.  The  constant  and  extreme  flexing  caused  by 
overloading  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  side  wall,  making  it 
much  more  likely  to  fail  in  service.  While  solid  tires  are  not 
invulnerable  they  can  stand  more  abuse  and  are  less  expensive  to 
maintain  in  working  condition.  In  addition  to  the  likelihood  of 
incurring  expense  from  overloading  and  underinflation.  there  is 
the  danger  of  ruining  pneuinatic  tires  from  running  them  after 
being  punctured  or  blown  out.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  practically 
new  tires  to  be  ruined  by  drivers  who  do  not  stop  their  trucks  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  suspect  tire  trouble. 

In  attempting  to  collect  data  as  to  mileage  on  pneumatics,  I 
found  many  varying  claims,  ranging  from  200  miles  under  adverse 
conditions  to  2S.(K)0  miles  on  lighter  trucks,  over  good  roads  with 
proper  care.  With  rare  exceptions  the  mileage  delivered  by  solid 
lires  is  considerably  greater  than  that  from  pneumatics  in  the 
same  class  of  service.     When  the  earning  capacity  of  the  truck 
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concerned  is  judged  by  the  number  of  trips  per  day,  the  advan- 
tage seems  to  lie  with  pneumatic  equipment,  provided  the  runs 
are  long  enough  and  not  restricted  by  such  factors  as  traffic  con- 
gestion and  delays  at  terminals. 

As  I  suggested  before,  there  are  certain  conditions  under  which 
trucks  on  pneumatics  can  make  trips  when  those  on  solids  cannot 
be  operated.  Hence,  their  earning  capacity  is  just  so  much 
greater.  It  has  been  noted  that  trucks  on  pneumatics  not  only 
notjoliatc  the  unpavcrl  roadways   mmx-  easily   but   do  less  damage 
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than    those   on    solids,    and    hence    are    looked    upon    with    more 
favor  by  the  farmers  they  serve. 

RELATIVE  EFFECTS  ON  OPERATION  COSTS. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  effects  of  solids  and 
pneumatics  on  the  cost  of  operation  and  up-keep  we  find  a  wide 
variety  of  opinions,  but  very  few  conclusions  based  on  accurate 
cost  records. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  items  which  should  be  included  in 
such  costs,  and  see  how  they  are  affected  by  solid  and  pneumatic 
tires.  The  following  items  are  usually  not  affected  by  tire 
equipment :  interest  on  investment ;  insurance  ;  taxes  and  license  : 
garage ;  supervision ;  wages  of  drivers  and  wages  of  helper.  1  he 
following,  however,  may  vary  according  to  the  type  of  tires  used  : 
depreciation ;  gasoline  ;  oil ;  tires ;  repairs  due  to  wear  and  tear 
and  accident. 

Taking  them  up  in  the  order  given,  there  are,  so  far  as  1 
know,  no  dependable  figures  covering  depreciation  on  which  !■■ 
make  comparisons,  as  no  trucks  have  been  run  long  enough  on 
pneumatics  to  determine  their  effect  on  the  ultimate  life  of  tlu- 
truck.  As  to  the  relative  consumption  of  gasoline  and  oil,  very 
few  reliable  figures  are  available,  but  the  best-informed  operators 
are  inclined  to  feel  there  is  little  if  any  saving  in  these  items, 
particularly  on  short  hauls.  On  long  hauls,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage seems  to  lie  in  favor  of  pneumatics. 

When  it  comes  to  tires  there  is  no  question.  The  cost  of 
pneumatics  averages  from  two  to  three  times  that  of  solids. 
This  is  due  to  the  higher  initial  cost  of  the  equipment  and  the 
spare  tires,  their  greater  susceptibility  to  abuse  and  accident,  and 
their  lower  average  mileage. 

So  far  as  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  truck  is  concerned,  com- 
parative data  of  a  reliable  nature  cannot  be  obtained.  The  evi- 
dence indicates,  however,  that,  except  for  the  engine,  the  cost 
of  repairs  will  be  considerably  less  on  pneumatics  than  on  solids, 
due  to  the  reduced  vibration.  And  if  the  engine  is  not  run  at 
excessively  high  speed  or  continually  overworked  it  will  prove 
less  subject  to  damage  on  pneumatics. 

Summing  up  the  factors  affecting  the  saving  of  time  and  money. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  general  claims  in  favor  of 
incumatic  equipment  on  trucks  as  a  whole  coming  in  the  debata- 


ble lield  can  be  substantiated,  and  that  the  work  to  be  done  by 
each  specific  installation  must  be  analyzed  carefully  before  either 
t\  pe  of  tires  can  be  safely  considered  the  more  economical. 
THE  QUESTION  OF  SERVICE. 

Having  reviewed  the  engineering  features  and  the  practical 
operating  features,  let  us  now  see  what  the  operator  faces  in  so 
far  as  tire  service  is  concerned.  As  the  nature  and  extent  of 
service  of  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  solid  tires  are  well 
known,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  comment  on  them  except  to  say 
that  years  of  study  and  competition  have  developed  this  end  of 
the  business  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  the  operator 
can  depend  upon  many  well-equipped  service  stations  for  instant 
attention,  either  in  the  day  or  night. 

The  manufacture  of  heavy-duty  pneumatic  tires  of  six-inch 
section  and  larger,  is,  however,  a  relatively  new  development. 
Less  than  a  third  of  the  manufacturers  of  passenger-car  tires 
have  started  actively  to  make  heavy-duty  pneumatic  truck  tires, 
fur  they  realize  that  the  job  of  building  a  tire  which  will  stand 
u|)  under  the  use  and  abuse  to  which  it  is  subjected  nowadays 
is  not  easy.  Moreover,  the  task  is  not  finished  when  the  tire 
comes  out  of  the  heater.  It  must  be  sold  to  the  dealer,  who,  in 
turn,  must  not  only  stand  behind  'the  tire,  but  place  himself  in 
position  to  give  the  truck  operator  service.  This  means  he 
must  install  a  high-pressure  air-pump,  repair  material  and  molds 
for  vulcanizing  and  in  most  cases  a  service  car  for  emergency 
calls,  as  it  must  be  remembered  the  tire  is  apt  to  fall  away  from 
its  base  and  it  cannot  be  driven  home  flat. 

It  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  tire 
companies  themselves  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  give  really 
efficient  service  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  even  in  the 
principal  cities  this  phase  of  the  business  has  not  been  fully 
developed.  In  the  smaller  towns  there  are  almost  no  air  tanks 
or  pumps  to  keep  tires  properly  inflated.  Pumps  on  trucks  them- 
s<:lves    are    reported    as    not    always    dependalile,    sometimes    re- 
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quiring  from   15  minutes  to  half 
pressure  in  a  tire. 

PNEUMATICS  DIFFICULT  TO  REPAIR. 

By  far  the  most  serious  and  difficult  phase  of  giving^  service 
with  heavy-duty  pneumatics,  and  that  which  causes  the  most 
concern  to  truck  operators,  is  connected  with  the  repair.  In 
fact,  the  chief  complaint  in  regard  to  pneumatic  truck  tires, 
aside  from  their  high  initial  cost,  is  that  they  are  subject  to 
injuries,  cuts  and  damage  generally  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  repaired  except  at  the  factory  where  they  are  made, 
or  in  a  few  cities  at  a  factory  branch,  and  often  they  are  dam- 
aged beyond  all  repair.  This  is  not  only  expensive,  but  fre- 
quently necessitates  the  purchase  of  more  than  one  set  of  spares 
should   the   first   set   be   injured   while   the   others   are   being  re- 
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paired.  Oftentimes  the  principal  cost  of  punctures  or  blow-outs 
is  due  to  the  necessity  of  laying  up  trucks  awaiting  new  tires, 
due  to  stock  shortage,  or  sending  the  damaged  tires  to  the 
nearest  factory  branch  for  repair.  Moreover,  repaired  casings 
frequently  deliver  but  small  mileage  due  to  the  overeure  of  the 
joined  portions.  This  danger  is  most  difficult  to  overcome  in  the 
large  sections  due  to  the  longer  cure  required  to  vulcanize  the 
interior  portions  of  the  new  part  of  the  casing.  No  doubt  this 
feature  will  ultimately  be  corrected.  The  tread  seems  to  give 
less  trouble  than  the  side  walls  which  arc  more  susceptible  to 
rut  wear  and  overloading  abuse. 

FIELD    OF   USEFULNESS    CLASSIFIED. 

The  field  of  each  type  of  tire  may  be  separated  into  three 
classifications  within  which  the  operator  may  reasonably  place 
his  installation,  and  select  his  equipment  accordingly.  These 
may  be  called:  (1)  The  imperative  field;  (2)  the  economic 
field;  and  (3)  the  optional  field. 

The  factors  that  would  bring  a  truck  within  the  "imperative" 
field  for  solid  tires  are :  reasonably  hard  road  surface,  dependa- 
bility of  delivery,  regularity  of  delivery,  and  heavy  loads  with 
frequent  overloads. 

If  delivery  must  positively  reach  its  destination  without  fail 
at  time  promised  ;  if  regular  delivery  is  a  more  important  factor 
than  either  speed  or  cost  of  delivery,  or  if  it  carries  overloads 
beyond  the  rated  capacity  of  the  tires,  solid  tires  should  be  used. 

Similarly,  the  factors  that  would  bring  a  truck  within  the 
"imperative"  field  for  pneumatics  are  some  combination  of  the 
following:  traction  on  any  kind  of  road  surface,  or  off  the  road, 
with  cost  subordinated ;  speed  with  cost  subordinated,  or  pro- 
tection of  merchandise   from  road  shocks. 

The  factors  that  would  bring  a  truck  within  the  "economic" 
field  for  solid  tires  are:  short  hauls  in  cities  where  speed  is 
relatively  unimportant ;  heavy  loads  with  tendency  to  overloads  ; 
traffic  congestion  which  reduces  average  speed ;  loading  and  un- 
loading delays  and  need  for  low  delivery  cost. 

Similarly  those  that  would  bring  the  truck  within  the  "eco- 
nomic" field  for  pneumatic  tires  are :  road  conditions  which  will 
not  prematurely  destroy  the  tires ;  long  hauls ;  high  average 
speed;  relatively  light  loads  with  no  overloads;  tire  service  con- 
ditions good  and  low  cost  subordinated  to  quick  service. 

In  analyzing  the  "economic"  field  the  operator  must  decide 
first  whether  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  potential  speed  pneu- 
matic tires  would  give  him.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  possible 
delays  he  may  encounter  due  to  tire  trouble  as  a  result  of  bad 
road  conditions  and  those  he  will  find,  provided  the  tire  service 
conditions  in  his  locality  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Next  he 
must  be  sure  that  the  features  of  his  service  provided  by  pneu- 
matics will  justify  their  extra  cost. 

The  distinction  between  "economic"  and  "optional"  fields  is 
difficult  to  make.  In  fact,  the  decision  as  to  which  is  the  better 
equipment  may  be  purely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  without 
strong  factors  on  cither  side.  Hence,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
define  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  significant  developments 
which  I  have  noticed  in  studying  this  subject,  however,  is  the 
growing  tendency  among  truck  operators  to  use  pneumatic  tires 
on  front  wheels  where  the  need  for  protection  from  vibration  is 
the  greatest,  and  solids  on  the  rear  to  carry  the  burden  of  the 
load.  This  practice  has  much  to  commend  it,  and  should  steadily 
grow  in  favor. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  movement  toward  the  use  of  pneumatics  should  not  be 
condemned,  however,  for  undoubtedly  it  will  be  the  means  of 
increasing  the  scope  of  usefulness  of  motor  transportation.  The 
question  is  too  new  to  be  decided  theoretically  or  from  such 
meager  records  as  are  now  available. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  designing  engineers 
study    to    develop    such    cushioning   effects    as    may   be    possible 


through  other  means  than  tires,  such  as  cushion  wheels,  im- 
proved springs,  shock  absorbers,  etc.  While  I  realize  that  no 
mechanical  device  is  as  resilient  as  air,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  overcome  the  difficulties  of  making  it  serve  us 
acceptably  in  puncture  and  fool-proof  rubber  tires,  although  the 
industry  is  making  notable  progress  in   this  direction. 


TWENTY-FIVE  STORY.  OFFICE   BUILDING   FOR   FISK    RUBBER 
CO. 

The  new  Fisk  Rubber  Company  Building  will  be  on  the  south 
side  of  Fifty-seventh  street.  New  York  City,  running  from 
Broadway   to    Kighth    avenue,    the     site     now     occupied     by     the 


The  Fisk  Rubber  Comp.\nv  lii.ii  inxr,. 
Rutland  and  St.  Augustine  apartment  houses.  It  will  be  twenty- 
five  stories  high,  five  stories  higher  than  any  other  building  north 
of  Times  Square.  The  front  will  be  of  brick  and  limestone, 
with  rows  of  marble  columns  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
floors,  which  are  set  in,  giving  a  tower  effect.  The  first  floor, 
which  will  be  21  feet  high,  will  be  used  as  automobile  show- 
rooms. The  Fisk  company  will  pay  a  net  annual  rental  of 
$600,000. 

The  land  and  building  for  the  Fisk  structure  will  cost 
$7,050,000.  The  corporation  owning  it  is  called  the  1767  Broad- 
way Company,  of  which  H.  T.  Dunn,  who  is  head  of  The  Fisk 
Rubber  Co.,  is  president,  and  includes  among  its  stockholders, 
besides  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  the  Willys-Overland  Co.  and  the 
Willys  Corporation. 

The  building  will  stand  out  prominently  in  the  heart  of  the 
automobile  district,  as  the  industry  promises  to  monopolize 
Columbus  Circle  before  long.  Close  at  hand  are  the  salesrooms 
of  the  Chevrolet  Co.,  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Cn.  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 


NOSTIX  COMPOUND. 
Nostix  compound,  it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  retread  or  sec- 
tional repairs  from  sticking  in  the  molds.  It  is  a  blue-gray 
powder  that  is  mixed  with  high  test  gasoline  and  applied  with 
a  brush  to  the  old  gum  of  retreads,  sectional  repair  side  walls 
and  cold  bead  plates.  After  the  cure  it  is  brushed  or  washed  off, 
leaving  an  azurine  finish.  (The  Siek  Manufacturing  Co.,  Carmi, 
Illinois.) 
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Rubber  Tariffs  of  Asia,  Oceania,  and  Africa. 


THE  VALL'E  of  tlic  exports  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  from 
the  United  States  to  Asiatic  countries  in  1919  was  almost  ex- 
actly double  what  it  was  in  1918,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  be- 
in;?  in  automobile  tires  and  rubber  shoes ;  the  figures  are  $5,222,693 
for  1919  and  $2,675,636  for  1918.  The  largest  customer,  as  usual, 
w'as  Japan,  which  more  than  doubled  its  purchases,  taking  $1,- 
469.076  worth  of  American  wares,  against  $692,828  the  year 
Ijefore,  folowed  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  British  India  with 
over  $800,000  each,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  with  over  $700,000. 
Japan  bought  more  than  three  times  as  many  tires,  $425,432 
against  $118,685,  and  nearly  six  times  the  numl)er  of  shoes,  393,- 
■679  pairs  instead  of  67,330:  the  quantity  of  miscellaneous  rubber 
goods  was  more  than  doubled,  $276,280  instead  of  $129,559. 
.Siberia  is  opening  up  again  after  being  closed  to  commerce ;  it 
took  $558,025  worth  of  goods  last  year  and  only  $12,097  in  1918. 
Tires  accounted  for  $266,674  of  this,  and  rubber  shoes  for  $204,- 
823.  China's  quota  was  over  two  and  one-half  times  that  of 
1918,  $557,391  against  $197,342;  of  this,  $254,784  was  for  tires. 
The  tire  demands  of  British  India  ($557,396),  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  ($636,101),  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  ($686,- 
873)  were  also  large  increases  and  formed  the  greater  part  of 
their  importations  of  American  rubber  goods. 

In  Oceania  the  increase  of  exports  was  slight,  being  $5,158,885 
in  1919  and  $4,875,147  in  1918.  A  falling  off  of  over  half  a 
million  in  Australia  was  made  up  by  increases  in  New  Zealand 
and  the  Philippines.  x\ustralia  and  New  Zealand  each  took  over 
$1,300,000  worth  of  American  rubber  goods,  and  the  Philippines 
$2,300,000.  Preferential  taritTs  in  the  British  colonies,  strongly 
favoring  goods   from   Great   Britain,   have   been   put   in   force   in 


each.  Imports  of  tires  in  Australia  fell  from  $1,144,405  in  1918 
to  $751,584  in  1919,  while  in  New  Zealand  they  rose  to  $1,023,807 
from  $950,985;  in  the  Philippines  the  imports  of  tires  were  $1,- 
372,544  against  $982,224  the  year  before.  There  was  a  marked 
diminution  nf  more  than  half  in  belting  for  Australia,  while 
rubber  shoes,  and  druggists'  supplies  increased.  In  New  Zealand 
the  increase  in  belting  and  rul)lier  boots  was  marked.  With  the 
British  absorption  of  German  Oceania  and  the  elimination  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Oceanian  statistics  will  refer  almost  exclusively 
to  British  possessions. 

Exports  to  Africa  rose  in  1919  to  $1,676,014  from  $1,391,530  in 
1918,  over  three  quarters,  $1,294,798  worth,  going  to  British  South 
Africa,  which  seems  to  have  become  a  steady  and  permanent 
customer  for  American  goods.  It  took  automobile  tires  to  the 
amount  of  $479,934,  as  against  $591,378  in  1918;  l)elting  worth 
$564,972,  instead  of  $472,235,  and  miscellaneous  rubber  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $136,183,  instead  of  $75,435.  British  West  .Africa 
took  $122,940  worth  of  tires  as  compared  with  $43,948  in  1918. 
It  may  be  noted  that  British  East  .\frica  took  $32,000,  French 
Africa  $28,000  and  Portuguese  Africa  $25,000  of  American  tires 
in  1919.  Belting  to  the  amount  of  $70,000  to  the  Belgian  Congo 
seems  to  be  an  isolated  case,  but  the  $50,000  of  belting  that  went 
to   Portuguese   Africa   follows   on   $64,000  sent   the   year   before. 

The  succeeding  extracts  from  the  tariffs  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe  show  the  competition  to  which  rubber  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  are  subject  under  existing  tariflF 
conditions.  Owing  to  frequent  tariiif  changes  the  figures  and 
information  given  below  should  he  periodically  verified  and 
small   trial    shipments   made   to   test   the   rates. 
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Belting, 
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Packing. 

Value 
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Value. 
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BRITISH    INDIA. 


Tariff 
Valuation. 
Rs.        a. 
Ad  valorem 


121. 


CEYLON. 

Equi-^alenls. — Rupee,  nominally  32  cei 
Crude  rubber  is  exempt  from  import  duty,  but  there 
7.50  rupees  per  100  pornds  of  rubber. 

CHINA. 
Hijiiitu/ftKj.— Haikwan  tael.  48.625  cents;  picul. 


ndDu 


India  rubber  and  gutta   percha,  crude. 


picul     3.140 

pair     0.080 

Shoes     ?■">     0.020 

Waste     P'CKl     0.250 

All  other  articles  of  rubber ad  valorem        5% 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 
The  governments  of  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  Celebes  and  dependencies; 
residencies  Tapanoeli,  Benkoelen,  districts  Lampong,  Palembang,  Djambi, 
Banca  and  dependencies;  West  Division  of  Borneo,  Menado,  Amboina, 
Ternate  and  dependencies;  Timar  and  dependencies,  and  Billiton  levy  an 
export  duty   of   5   per  cent  ad  valorem   on   rubber,  gutta   percha,   and   other 


8  per  cent  ad  valorem  i 


Libber, 


The  tariff  for  South  and  East  Borneo  i 
gutta    pertha   and   other    gums. 

The  tariff  for  East  Coast  Sumatra,  Indragiri  division,  Kateman  territory, 
Riau.  Danei,  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  other 
gums.  For  the  Singkel  division  of  Atjeh  this  is  also  5  per  cent,  for 
~  -  '       "  and   Atjeh  and   other   portions  of  Atjeh   except 

'"       "      ~  '    "  '      granted    for 


lamiong   s   pi 

Waay    Island,    10    per    cent    ad    valoi 

Exemption  from  duty  (Dutch  East  In. 
rubber  and  gutta  perch_a,  provided_that  thi 
certificate  issued  by  ~-  -  .    ■ 


ad   valo 


■ied. 


FEDERATED  MAtAY  STATES. 

Equivalents. — Dollar,  about  56  cents;   picul,   133!^   pounds. 
Import    Duties. 

Motors,    cycles    and    accessories ad  val. 

Export    Duties. 
Gutta    percha, 
felutong      .  . . 
Rubber— Any 
grade    is 

\s.    6d.    per   lb per  picul 

Over    Is.    6d ui.der    Is.  evid.   per  lb per  picul 

6'Ad under   I.t.   7d.  per  lb per  picul 

Id under   \s.   IVid.  per  lb per  picul 

IVid under   \s.   Sd.   per  lb per  picul 

8d under   Is.    S'Ad.    per  lb per  picul 

S'id under    Is.   9d.   per  lb per  picul 

9'Ad.   per  lb per  picul 

picul 


cultivated, 
cultivated 


Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 
Over 


■ubber.      When   the 


Duty. 
Dollars 

adz'al.      10% 

ad  val.  2'A% 

...per  picul      0.50 
the   highest 


0.27 
0.40 
0.53 
0.67 
0.80 
0.93 


Is.    9d under 


lOd. 


Ove 

Over    Is.    lid. 
Over    Is.    ll'A 
Over    2s.    (id. . 
Latex;   a  gallon  of   latex  being  taken   as  equival 
cultivated   rubber   of  the  best  quality 


under   Ij.  lO'Ad.   per  lb per  picul 

under   Is.  lid.   per  lb per  picul 

under   Is.  lllAd.  per  lb per  picul 

under  2s.  Od.   per  lb per  picul 


.ad  val.  2'A% 


PROTECTED   MALAY  STATES. 


Ked*h:    Export   duty. 

Rubber    (wild)    

Rubber    (plantation) 


Kelantan: 

Import  dut> 
Rubber   seeds 


2'A% 
Free. 


Yen. 


143.     Crude  rubbei 


CRUDE  RTTBBEB,  ETC. 

gutta  percha,  and  substitutes  thereof Free. 

PASTES,  ETC. 

Rubber  solution,   including   receptacle 100  *m    18.10 

Rubber   paste,    reclaimed    rubber   and   other   unvulcanized 

rubber     ad  valorem     20  % 

BELTING,    HOSE   AND    PACKING. 
(A-4)    Tubes: 

(a)  Armored   with   metal,  inside  or  out 100  Am    15.30 

(b)  Other: 

(b-1)   Combined     with     tissues,     yarns,     cord,     metal 

100  Ain    1  J.80 

(b-2)   Other     100  Hn    93.20 

A-3    Belts   100  Ain    22.20 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
Boots: 

B.    Rubber    100  Ain    SO.OO 

Overshoes    of    rubber 100  A»n    51.60 


OTHEB  600OS, 


Waterproof  tissues,  coa 
1.  Wholly  or  partly 

Elastic    webbing,    cords, 

1.  Over  8  centimeter 

A.  Partly    silk    .. 


B.  Oth. 
.  Other: 

A.  Woven: 

fa)   Partly   of    silk... 
(b)   Other     

B.  Other: 

(a)  Partly    vf   silk... 

(b)  Other     

iilated  wires: 

.  Armored   with   metals: 
Submarine  telegraphi 


Oth 


telephonic  cables 

Combined  with  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  .  lOO  Aii 


B.    (a)   Combined   with  rubber 

Dental    rubber    

Other: 


(a)   Combined 


.ad  valorem     20% 

...'.1 00  Am      8.65 
.ad  valorem     20% 


(b)   Other     

(A-3)   Plates  and  sheets: 

(a)  Combined     with     metal,     tissues,     yarns,    cords, 
,,,   fibers      100  Ai» 

(b)  Other: 

(b-Il   Not    over    1    millimeter    thick 100  Ain 


(b)  Other 
(A  7)  Erasers 
(A-8)  Water 
(A-P)  Nipples 
(A-101    Ma 


(A-; 


Oth 


vrappings) 100  kin 

ad  valorem 

ad  valorem 


rods,  plates,  sheets. 


630.     Wasti 

Rubber,  m 

Equivalents.- 


(B-n    111   lumps 

'i^'W  k"''"     j  ■  •; i""*'" 

(B-31    Rings   and    washers 100  Am 

i'^.'V.    S^o.^'hs    (including   inner  packings) 100  Am 

(B-5)    Other     ad  valorem 

KOREA. 


24.90 

48.50 

132.00 

30% 

40% 

35.40 
38.90 
43.70 
157.00 
40% 
Free 


6.54   pounds. 


,  Rubber  and  man 
(a)  Raw  rubber 
(a)   Rubber   in    plates,   sheets,    or   threads 

(c)  Goloshes  and  other  rubber   footwear.... 

(d)  Oilcloth   of  all   kinds 

(e)  All    other    manufactures    of    rubber,    not 

specif-^ 
Tovs   of   ev 


. . . .  batman 
.  . . .  batman  I 
dosen  pairs  i 


Oceania. 


CRUDE  RUBBER,  ETC. 


rmal). 
Tariff  on 
British 


(a)  Crude  rubber;  waste;  hard  rubber  sheets; 
rubber  thread;  boot  and  apparel  elastics; 
masticated    rubber    ad  val. 

(b)  Rubber,    powdered    or    reclaimed ad  vol. 

BELTING,  HOSE  AND  PACKING. 

Rubber,    or   composition    belting ad  val. 

<b)  Asbestos    and    rubber    packings ad  val. 

(b)   Rubber    and    other    hose ad  val. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 
Goloshes,  rubbers  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  plim- 
solls   (sneakers)     ad  val. 

Gum    and    wading    boots,    rubber ad  val. 

TIKES,    ETC. 
(a)   Pneumatic  rubber  tires  and  tubes,  valved  or 
not,  including  tire  fillers,  cut  to  size: 

(1)  Covers    weighing    each    2yi    lbs.    or    less; 
tubes  weighing  each  1  lb.  or  \es&..adval. 

(2)  Covers     weighing     each     over     2'A     lbs.; 

tubes  weighing  each   over   1   lb per  lb. 

ad  val. 

rale   returns  the  higher  duty, 
•es   other  than  pneumatic. od  val. 

OTHER  GOODS. 
mas,    injection    bottles,    urinals, 

beds  and  cushions  and  pillows; 


30% 

25% 
35% 


(3)   Rubber 


25% 

35% 

0.1.6 
25% 

^5^^ 

25% 

35% 

cut-sheet    surgical    tubing .ad val. 

(b)  Rubber  manufactures  n.  e.  s..  articles  n.  e.  s., 
in  which  rubber  forms  a  part,  including 
bandages,  elastic  stockings,  knee  caps,  thigh 
pieces,   wristlets,    leggings,    hat-makers'    press 


rubber      stoppers,      photogr: 
(c)   Floor  'aiid'  carriage   mats  of 
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37S.     (b)   Ai.imiztrs.    fnmigators,   odorizers,   vaporizers. 

.u adval.  15% 

379.     Blankets,  rubber,  for  printing  machines Free. 

399.     Fire    hose,    rubber-lined,    2'A    inches   in    diameter 

and   over   ad  val.  Free. 

419.     Surgical    pessaries;    dental    riibbrr Free. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

General 
^iJ^I"  RUBBER   CEMENT.  £"]"</. 

"tOl.     Rubber    solution    or    cement Free. 

BELTING,   HOSE  AND  PACKING. 
452c.     Rubber  endless  belts  for  concentrators  (to  remain 

free  of  duty  after  March  31,   1908). 
479A.    Machine   belting   other    than    leather,    cordage   or 

rope     adval.      10% 

481A.    All  kinds  of  hose,  tubing  or  piping adval.     20% 

486A.    Engine   packing    Free. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

106.  Shoes    or    goloshes,    known    as    "plimsolls."'    with 

molded   rubber   soles adval.  33}^% 

107.  Champion,    gymnasium,    yachting   .ind   lawn-tennis 

boots  and  shoes,  with  molded  rubber  soles. oii  val.  33M% 
107A.    Goloshes    and    overshoes    of    all    kinds,    of    rub- 
ber      adval.  i3H7c 

397.     Boot    elastic     Free. 

398A.   Children's    goloshes,    sizes    0-6 adval.  10% 

398B.    Molded    rulber    soles adval.  107o 

401.     Rubber    heels    Free. 

486D.    Gum  boots,    half  knee,   knee   or  thigh,   with  soles 

of    leather    or    rubber Free. 


Free. 

Tariff  on 

Goods 

of  Britisk 

£'f"'d. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 
Free. 


TIRES,   ETC. 
438A.    Tires,  pneumatic  tires,  rubber  covers,  inner  tubes 
attached  or  not,  to  bicycles,  tricycles,  or  motor- 
cycles           Fr<-e.  Free. 

470.     The  same  for  carriages,  wagons,  automobiles,  etc., 

attached   to   the   vehicles,   or  not Free.  Free. 

OTHER  GOODS. 

368.     Dental    rubber    Free.  Free. 

370.     Brace    elastic    Free.  Free. 

396.     Waterproof    material,    combined    with    rubber Free.  Free. 

439.     Rubber   gloves   for   beekeepers....    Free.  Free. 

446A.    Insulated    cable    and     wire,    vulcanite    insulating 
material,     rubber     or     gutta     percha     solutions, 

insulating    tape    Free.  Free. 

449B.    Rubber   tubing,   in   short   lengths,    for   handles   of 

tennis  racquets,   cricket   bats,   etc adval.     20%  Free. 

489.     Rubber    gloves,    rubber    pump    valves Free.  Free. 

Africa. 

LIBERIA. 

There  is  an  export  duty  of  13  cents  per  pound  on  rubber  from  Liberia. 
Tariff  UNION   OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Rate  Ad 

No.  Valorem. 

78.     Bands  and  belting  of  all  kinds  for  machinery,  boiler  tubes, 

bolting,   cloth   and   mill   silk 3% 

98.     Ruhberoid     3% 

109.     Unmanufactured    rubber    3% 

119.     Machine     packing     3% 

121.     Pipes,  piping  and  tubes  of  all  kinds 3% 

193.     All    goods   not  elsewhere   specified 20% 

[Note. — 3%  ad  valorem  will  be  rebated  on  goods  the 
growth,  prodvTce.  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
reciprocating  British   Colonies.] 


British  Standard  List  of  Rubber  Tyres  for  British  Standard  Rims.' 


THE  URGENT  NEED  for  reducing  the  great  number  of  sizes  of 
rubber  tyres  in  use  on  automobiles  having  been  recognized 
by  the  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manufacturers'  Association,  a 
scheme  for  that  purpose  was  suggested  by  them  and  submitted 
to  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association  for  considera- 
tion and  eventual  issue  as  British  Standards. 

The  scheme  was  considered  and  certain  modifications  were 
made  to  the  proposals  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  present  re- 
port and  have  been  accepted  by  the  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

In  consultation  with  the  American  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  (one  of  the  sponsor  bodies  of  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee)  the  S.A.E.  Standard  Tyre  sizes,  both 
pneumatic  and  solid,  have  been  included  in  the  list,  a  further  step 
thus  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  Anglo-American  co-operation. 

As  the  standard  list  of  rubber  tyres  is  urgently  required  by  the 
automobile  industry,  the  present  memorandum  is  issued  as  an 
interim  measure  pending  the  revision  of  the  British  standard  re- 
ports aflfected. 

The  dimensions  of  the  tyres  given  in  this  memorandum  are 
nominal,  whilst  those  of  the  rims  are  actual.  The  sizes  of  the 
tyres  are  the  usual  trade  description  as  applied  to  tyres  designed 
to  fit  the  respective  rims.  Full  size  dimensioned  drawings  of  the 
rim  sections  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  British  Engineering  Standards 
Association  in  no  case  guarantees  that  the  goods  bearing  its 
mark  are  made  to  the  standard  sections  and  specifications  issued 
by  it.  The  mark  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  prima  facie 
evidence  adduced  by  the  manufacturer  that  the  goods  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  sections  issued  by  the  British 
Engineering  Standards  Association. 

PART  1.     PNEUMATIC  TYRES  AND  RIMS. 
SCHEDULE  A   (SEE  PLATE  1). 


WIRED  TYPE. 
Nominal  Size  and 
Marking  of  Tyre. 
Inches.         Millimeters. 
22  X  1^  550  X  32 

24  X  IH  ^°  X  32 

26  X  IH  650  X  38 

28  X  l}i  700  X  38 

26  X  m  650  X  44 

28  X  1«  yOOX  '''• 


BEADED  EDGE  TYPE. 


The  above  range  includes  all  sizes  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
equipment  of  all  types  of  cycles — juveniles,  standard  roadsters, 
and  carriers — excepting  only  racing  machines.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  standardize  either  tyres  or  rims  of  special  racing  types. 


SCHEDULE    B    (SEE    PLATE    2). 

BRITISH  STANDARD  LIST  OF  MO- 
TOR CYCLE  TYRES  FOR  BRITISH 
STANDARD  RIMS. 


Markin 


Required. 


SCHEDULE    C    (SEE    PLATE    3). 
BRITISH      STANDARD      LIST       OF 

LIGHT  CAR  TYRES  FOR  BRITISH 

STANDARD   RIMS. 

BE.\DED   EDGE   TYPE   ONLY. 
Nominal  Size  and  Rim 

Marking  of  Tyre.  Required. 

Inches.  Millimeters. 

26  X  3  650  X  75         C.   C.    1 

27  X  i'A  685  X90         C.   C.    1 


of  Tyre. 

Inches-  Millimeters 

24  X  214  600  X  55  D.  1 

26  X  2Vi  650  X  55  B.  B. 

26  X  2H  650  X  65  B.  B. 

26  X  3  650  X  75  C.  C.    1 

28  X  3  700  X  75  C.  C.   2 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  range  of  light  car  tyre  and  rim 
sizes  hitherto  available,  this  new  range  of  two  rims  with  two 
sections  of  tyre  for  each  rim  is  adopted. 

(The  present  650  X  65  and  700  X  80  tyres  will  go  on  to  the 
C.C.  I  rim.) 


SCHEDULE    D    (SEE 
PLATES   4   AND   5). 
BRITISH  STAUDARD 

LIST       OF       MOTOR 
TYRES    FOR    BRITISH 
STAIJDARD    RIMS. 
BE.-VDED  EDGE  TYPE. 


30  X  3'/ 

31  X  4 

Millimete 


SCHEDULE  E  (SEE  PLATE  6). 

BRITISH  STANDARD  LIST  OF  MOTOR  TYRES 
FOR    BRITISH    STANDARD    RIMS. 
WIRED  TYPE   FOR   SITR.MGHT-SIDED  RIMS. 
Nominal  Size  and  Marking 


of  Tyr 


Kim  required. 

S.  S.  32  X  i'A 
S.  S.  32  X  lyi 
>r  S.  S.  33  X  4 


SCHEDULE  E— Continued    (SEE   PLATE  7). 

BRITISH    STANDARD    LIST   OF   COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE  TYRES  FOR  BRITISH  STANDARD 
RIMS. 
36  X  6  915  X  150  S.  S.  36  X  6 

38  X  7  965  X  175  S.  S.  38  X  7 

40  X  8  1015  X  200  S.  S.  40  X  8 


'Adopted  bv  the  British   Engineering  Association.   April 
•ight.      All   rights   reserved. 
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niMS    FOR    CYCLES. 


^~"?^JEL  '  jC-- 

SECTION    F. 

Thickness    032   in.  (No.   il   S.W.G.). 


Rbs  No 

F.     2 

62«)0 

F.     9 

f:i2 

F.  .8 

J,, -4^ 


(No.  2  1  s:VV,G.). 


Rlir  No 

B.  4 

28      X      1». 

73-506 
78-5625 

IIMS     FOR    LIGHT    CARS 


-57M«.    .Sliir.    .,«^~^^^[|"''«^| 


SECTION 

C.C. 

Bio.  No. 

C*<K.'?foc'.'B.|'<'-D'*-"T»'oS.«- 

C.C.1 

26". 

?  .„«  27'rir. 

S''^'2          1              '"IS'^ 

Plate  2. 


RIMS     FOR     MOTOR    CYCLES. 
'BEADED  EDGE  -TYPE.t 

.2JSWi.'«|~'  H ISTain ^2M«. 


«N^ 

Sl^,  o(  Ty™  to  ni. 

'"T" 

BJl. 

26«2»"'^2S.2» 

A-i 

.0626Radius|     I  I        \  i,        i     i 


%%\\ 

SU.o(T„...Rt. 

a?So','S,V.V|s-°^.'TnoS„. 

ifTi 

62-^2          1               "20"' 
69115          1                 22 

Plate  '^ 


FOR    MOTOR    CARS. 
E«DED  EDGE  TYPE.l 


^. 


SECTION  30  B.E. 


..NO.      1          S.oo,T,„„...            -^- 

— -1 

30B.E.    I    rr3..   .„.    31^"4    1       fe=^57 

'°^-            I 

SECTION  SI  S  B.E. 


105  .nd  815  «  120  '         1924 


RlioDUotTrroSeol 


v2 
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I^/ate  5. 


RIMS    FOR    MOTOR    CARS. 


I     r 


\,M-M>. 

•-•' 

.h«4 

-  ^?K 

\ 

SECTION    830    AND    aSO  B.E. 


Rim  No. 

Si«orT,r.toFlt 

.^,S?."a 

Rim  D.Srat  T,r«  Seat. 

820  B.E. 
880  B.E. 

820  X  lloSd^O  X  135 
880  X  120  and  880  x  135 

""iTSo"' 
1,80 

630-2 

Inia-537W( 


SECTION    895  B.E. 

1 

Rim  No. 

SU,orT^..oF,. 

riJ^B. 

RimD*L-.r4??rs„.. 

895  B.E. 

895 

llfa^dSSS  X   160 

°i?ir 

miUim^y. 

RIMS    FOR    MOTOR    CARS. 
I  STRAIGHT  SIDED    FOR    WIRED    TYPE    TYHESl 


>  312  in  J.56>n-. 


— _o5i,«  „r     K  ^«^,„  I  I     n 


SECTI 

ON  8.S.  32  Ins. 

3i4  Ins. 

-'""""' 

RimOU...T,„.a„ 

32  X   3i"'a''nd  33   x   4 

SI^O 

i.^.. 

V^"X 


jv»^         I 


-r"'"i 


094ifiR«dru5p 


S 

ECTioi^  S.S.  32  ins.  X  4  Ins.  and  33  Ins.      4  Ins. 

SI.e 

of  Tyte  to  Fil 

c^cSr^B 

Rim  D,.,  at  Tyrs  S«t. 

32  X 

33  , 

:51::::: 

'"?4" 
25 

^/^^'^  ;t 


RIMS    FOR    MOTOR    CAFIS. 
ISTRAIGHT  SIDED  FOR  WIRED  TYPE  T 


RIMS    FOR    COMMERCIAL    VEHICLES 
(STRAIGHT-SIDED    FOR    WIRED    TYPE    TYRES), 


l-«ia-+ 

38in.R£(^J        / 

asm Jfadli^  537m  Radms 


xn^ '■^'"^ \ 


SECTION  S.S. 

32  ins. 

x4V4  1ns.an 

d  S.S.  34  Ins.  X  4!^  ins. 

Si,e  of   T,rt  to  Fit 

CircSmf.renco  B. 

Ri„Di..a,T,.eS,a. 

32x4i?td33 
34  «  4*i  and  35 

5 

5 

72257 
78540 

23  ■ 
25 

SECTION   S.S.  38  ins.   X   7   i 


I     I 
\f^'  T 

W  1-266  ir 


-.o'T,..o,F.t.        I          c^ffiS--, 

Rim  Dia.  at  Tjre  Stat. 

38^7               1                ^ 

'"24" 

t:^:^. 


RIMS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES. 
'STRAIGHT-SIDED  FOR  WIRED  TYPE  TYRES.) 
-  6.3311. i 


1— t2Bin-« 


\/^ 


•AumuM 


\f^ 


T 


SECTION  S.S  36  Ins.  »  e  Ins. 

Slie  of  Tjra  lo  Fit 

Rim  DIa.  at  Ty„  Seat 

n\ 

'^V^ 

S.S.  40  Ins.  X  8  Ins. 


CirAerence  B.            1     '"°'  "'»-  »'  ''■'"  ^«"- 

4r'x-8 

^^                     i                      -tt 
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Plate  9. 


C 


AND    MOTOR    CAR 


^ 


BS^O  28LC 


3J 


Plate  ID 


Plate  J] 


36 '5 


PART  2.     SOLID   RUBBER  TYRES  AND  RIMS. 

SCHEDULE  F. 

BRITISH    STANDAED    LIST    OF    SOLID    RUBBER    TYRES     (.PRESSED    ON 

BAND  TYPE)   FOE  BRITISH  STANDARD  RIMS. 

METRIC     SIZES. 


\VI: 


Tyre  Se 


Millii 


I  (Width  at  Hase). 


90 


100 


uo 


tions 


larger    than    180    mm.,    if    made    as    single    tyres 
of  twins,   to   be  made   to  850  mm.   rim  diameter  only. 

INCH     SIZES. 
Inal  Overall 
lyre  Tyre  Sections  (Width  at  Base). 


cars  out  of  52  take  36  by  4  single  solid  tires  for  front  wheels  and 
36  by  7  single  solid  tires  for  the  rear  wheels ;  5  cars,  36  by  6  single 
solid  front  and  40  by  6  dual  solid  rear ;  4  cars,  36  by  5  single  solid 
front  and  40  by  6  dual  solid  rear.  The  other  33  cars  use  twenty- 
six  different  sizes  or  combinations  of  sizes,  ranging  from  38  by  7 
pneumatic  and  38  by  4  solid  to  32  by  2yi  solid  for  front  wheel 
tires  and  42  by  12  solid  and  42  by  9  pneumatic  to  32  by  3  solid 
for  rear  wheel  tires. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  tire  measurements  is 
the  great  diversity  in  size  and  carrying  capacity  of  the  trucks, 
one  being  rated  at  lYi  tons,  12  at  15  tons,  18  at  354,  11  at  IVz, 
10  at  2,  with  cars  of  every  intermediate  and  smaller  capacity 
down  to  l.UOO  pounds  and  750  pounds. 


Actual 


ches. 


32 


Inches. 


Kote.^ — ine  ngure 
number  of  the  liriti 
tor  Solid  Rubber  T 
Report   \'u.    7110.'n 


the  marking  i 
ndard  Report 
id   the   figure 


THE   NEED   OF  TIRE  STANDARDIZATION. 

.^n  analysis  of  the  size  of  the  tires  used  on  the  cars  described 
in  the  "Handbook  of  .\utomobiles"  shows  how  far  we  are  from 
standard  sizes,  though  the  majority  of  the  passenger  cars  use 
tires  that  differ  less  than  an  inch  from  each  other. 

On  all  the  pleasure  cars  the  front  and  rear  wheels  are  of  the 
same  size  and  out  of  151  pleasure  vehicles  35  have  wheels  with 
tires  32  by  4,  20  measure  32  by  4^,  and  27  measure  33  by  4.  The 
other  measurements  given  are  35  by  5,  11  cars;  34  by  sVz,  one 
car ;  34  by  4^.  24  cars ;  34  by  4,  one  car ;  33  by  5,  12  cars ;  33  by 
4^,.  5  cars ;  32  by  3^,  4  cars ;  31  by  4,  5  cars ;  30  by  3K'.  6  cars. 

The  variety  in  the  tires  of  commercial  trucks  is  far  greater; 
out  of  77  trucks,  25  have  front  and  rear  tires  of  the  same  size, 
and  of  these  7  take  tires  36  by  5,  with  front  wheels  single  solid 
and  rear  wheels  dual  solid,  while  two  have  single  solid  tires 
36  by  5,  both  front  and  rear.  Si.x  trucks  take  size  36  by  4,  front 
single  solid,  rear  dual  solid;  six  have  pneumatic  tires,  one  36  by 
6,  two  35  by  5,  two  34  by  4K>,  and  one  31  by  4.  The  other  sizes 
of  solid  tires  for  cars  with  like  front  and  rear  wheels  are  40  by  6, 
36  by  7,  36  by  6  and  33  by  4,  one  of  each. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  case  of  dissimilar  wheels,  there 
are  as  many  varieties  of  tire  combinations  as  there  arc  cars.    Ten 


WESTINGHOUSE   EMPLOYES    INSURED. 

An  insurance  policy  for  $500  will  be  given  entirely  without  cost 
to  every  employe  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  a  period  of 
six  months  or  more,  according  to  a  plan  effective  March  1,  1920. 
In  addition,  the  employes,  after  April  1,  may  increase  the  value 
of  their  policies  to  amounts  varying  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  de- 
pending upon  their  length  of  service  and  continuity  of  savings. 

.\\\  employes  who  have  been  in  the  company's  service  for  six 
months  or  longer  and  who  deposit  a  sum  each  pay-day  in  the 
Employes'  Savings  Fund,  equal  to  2  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
earnings,  will  not  only  receive  45/^  per  cent  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  on  such  deposits,  but  in  addition  will  automatically 
have  their  insurance  increased  to  amounts  up  to  $2,000,  depending 
on  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  with  the  company.  For 
example,  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company 
for  at  least  15  years  and  has  regularly  deposited  in  the  Em- 
ployes' Savings  Fund  2  per  cent  or  more  of  his  salary  is  pre- 
sented with  an  insurance  policy  for  $2,000. 

.\fter  an  employe  has  maintained  the  required  deposits  for  a 
period  of  five  years  he  may  discontinue  or  withdraw  his  deposits 
from  the  savings  fund  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  value 
of  his  insurance  policy. 

Tn  order  to  provide  for  employes  who  need  money  and  do  not 
wish  to  disturb  their  savings  and  thus  affect  their  insurance, 
loans  will  be  made  by  the  company  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent 
of  ;he  amount  lo  the  credit  of  the  employe  in  the  savings  fund. 

This  plan  of  insurance  is  to  be  made  effective  at  all  of  ihe 
various  offices  and  plants  of  the  Westinghouse  company  and  will 
affect  approximately  50,000  persons. 
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The  Goodyear  Industrial  University. 

By  Ralph  C.  Buslu-y. 


IN  AN  EFFORT  to  more  comprehensively  and  effectively  humanize 
industry,  and  to  further  its  fundamental  principle  of  preserving 

the  human  element  by  building  men  and  women  as  well  as 
product,  there  has  just  been  established  in  Akron  by  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  an  institution  known  as  Goodyear  In- 
dustrial University.  It  is  not  only  the  world's  first  industrial 
university,  but  an  educational  institution  without  parallel  in  the 
wide  range  of  studies  embraced  in  its  curriculum,  and  in  the 
democratic  personnel  of  its  student  body. 

Goodyear  University  with  a  faculty  of  115,  and  an  enrollment 
of  more  than  5,500  men  and  women,  including  executives,  office 
employes  and  manual  workers  among  the  company's  35,000  Akron 
employes,  has  commodious  and  fully  equipped  quarters  in  Good- 
year Hall,  the  newly  dedicated  recreational  building,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest 
buildings  ever 
erected  by  an  in- 
dustrial concern 
for  the  welfare 
and  physical  and 
mental  develop- 
ments of  its  em- 
ployes. 

A  GREAT 

HUMANIZING 
EFFORT. 

The  Hall  and 
University  were 
dedicated  simul- 
taneously on 
April  17,  -when 
William  Oxley 
Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  Ohio 
State  University, 
paid  tribute  to 
the  broad  vision 
and  fundamental 
principles  under- 
lying the  motives 
of  the  founders 
of  this  institu- 
tion, characteriz- 
ing its  establish- 
ment as  one  of  the  greatest  humanizing  efforts  known  to  the 
industrial  world.  He  predicted  that  the  university  would  prove 
a  potent  factor  in  stabilizing  industry,  in  allaying  industrial  un- 
rest, and  in  bringing  about  a  broader  and  better  understanding 
between  capital  and  labor  and  a  more  harmonious  relationship 
between  industrial  heads  and  manual  workers. 

DEDICATED  TO  GOODYEAR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

A  dedicatory  tablet  in  the  hall  contains  a  thoughtful  and  abid- 
ing message  that  expresses  the  purpose  of  the  institution.  It 
reads : 

GOODYEAR    HALL. 

Goodye; 
Df    people 


Goodyear  Industrial  University  Is  Fundamentally  an   Industrial  Institution,  Teach- 
ing Such  Branches  of  Academic  and  Scientific    Work    as    Are    Necessary    to 
THE  Development  of  American  Industry. 
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illest  loyalty  to  America 
se  of  moral,  intellectual 
the  nations;  to  loyalty 
and  good  w/ill — to  these 
berly       and       prayerfully 


DOORS  OF  LEARNING  OPEN  TO  ALL, 

l'"undamentally,  Goodyear  University  is  an  industrial  institution 
teaching  such  branches  of  academic  and  scientific  work  as  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  .'American  industry.  Its  doors 
of  learning  are  open  to  all  alike.  It  is  for  the  lad  16  to  18  years  of 
age,  forced  out  of  school  to  help  support  a  fatherless  family.  It 
is'  for  the  foreign-born  rubber  worker  anxious  to  become  Ameri- 
canized. It  is  for  the  illiterate,  anxious  to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap and  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  American  education.  It  is  for 
the  high  school  or  grade  school  graduate  who  could  not  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  college  education.  It  is  for  men 
and  women  whose  college  careers  were  incompleted  and  for  col- 
lege graduates  anxious  to  go  higher  and  train  themselves  along 
specific   scientific  lines  calculated  to  fit  them  best  for  a  further 

pursuance  of 
their  vocation  in 
the  great  rubber 
industry.  It  is 
if  or  manual 
workers  and 
factory  foremen 
alike ;  for  office 
clerks  and  office 
executives. 

CURRICULUM 

EMBRACES  WIDE 

RANGE  OF 

STUDY. 

There  are  600 
separate  classes 
which  are  so 
conducted  as  to 
permit  attend- 
ance of  office  em- 
ployes and  to 
factory  workers 
from  all  three 
daily  eight-hour 
shifts.  Courses 
are  provided 
ranging  from  the 
fundamentals  of 
rudiment- 
ary  grade  school 
education  to  the  post-graduate  courses  in  mechanical  and  chemical 
engineering  and  rubber  chemistry  and  rubber  technology,  the 
curriculum  embracing  a  wide  range  of  study.  There  are  four 
distinct  divisions,  the  production  school,  sales  school,  school  of 
commerce  and  school  of  household  arts.  A  few  of  the  specialized 
studies  are  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  chemistry, 
engineering,  personnel  in  business,  better  letter  writing,  organiza- 
tion management,  corporate  organization,  finance,  business  eco- 
nomics and  effective  stocking.  These  latter  courses  are  more 
specifically  for  executives  and  office  employes  aspiring  to  execu- 
tive capacity. 

Members  of  the  production  or  flying  squadron,  men  who  are 
either  experts  or  studying  to  become  proficient  in  factory  pro- 
duction matters,  are  offered  a  three-year  specialized  course,  upon 
completion  of  which  diplomas  are  granted  with  a  degree  of 
Master  Rubber  Worker.  Members  of  the  engineering  flying 
squadron  are  offered  a  three-year  course  in  which  to  qualify  for 
the  degree  of  Graduate  Rubber  Mechanic. 
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SPECIAL   APPRENTICE    CLASSES. 

There  are  special  apprentice  classes  lor  beginners  in  factory 
work  where  skilled  labor  is  essential.  The  apprentice  machinists' 
course  is  for  three  years,  also  that  for  an  apprentice  draftsman. 
The  former  courses  are  so  conducted  that  young  boys  may  enter 
the  factory  and  receive  a  remunerative  wage  while  they  arc  learn- 
ing. They  devote  36  hours  a  week  to  shop  work  and  10  hours 
to  classes,  receiving  pay  for  the  full  46  hours.  Every  six  months 
a  nominal  increase  is  granted,  the  amount  depending  upon  each 
apprentice's  ability  to  grasp  details  and  advance  in  his  machine 
work.  .\t  the  end  of  the  three-year  course,  he  is  an  expert  ma- 
chinist and  is  eligible  for  another  three-year  course  in  which 
he  can  be  trained  as  a  foreman  or  factory  mechanical  executive. 

The  special  vocational  course  for  foremen  and  factory  execu- 
tives covers  a  year  of  study  and  class  work,  while  there  is  also 
offered  an  18  months'  course  for  inspectors.  There  are  at  present 
1.000  inspectors  taking  this  course  and  over  2,500  taking  the  pro- 
duction school  course,  while  350  shift  foremen  are  specializing  in 
study  to  tit  them  for  higher  executive  positions.  Stenographic 
and  typi.st  courses  are  offered  also  for  girls,  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  school  of  household  arts,  including  classes  in  domestic 
housekeeping  and  sewing. 


SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  MUTES. 

One  of  the  interesting  courses  will  be  that  for  instruction  in 
the  mute  language.  Over  700  deaf  or  silent  men  and  women  are 
employed  in  factory  and  office  work.  They  have  their  own 
community  activities,  but  are  thrown  into  such  constant  contact 
with  those  not  deprived  of  speech  and  hearing,  that  many  of  the 
latter  desire  to  leam  the  silent  language  in  order  to  converse 
with  them  without  resorting  to  the  pad  and  pencil.  This  course 
will  be  for  speaking  persons.  There  are  also  special  courses 
for  the  mute  men  and  women.  The  most  popular  among  these  for 
men  is  the  mechanical  drawing  class.  There  are,  all  told,  over 
300  mutes  enrolled  in  special  classes  designed  for  their  benefit. 

THE  DREAM   OF  VICE-PRESIDENT  LITCHFIELD  REALIZED. 

Perhaps  no  one  man  i.s  more  directly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  university  than  Paul  \V.  Litchfield,  vice-president 
and  factory  manager.  He  long  has  been  the  mainspring  of  all 
recreational  and  educational  activities,  and  Goodyear  Hall,  his 
dream  of  several  years  ago,  has  finally  materialized.  Mr.  Litch- 
field is  chairman  of  the  Goodyear  Board  of  Education,  having 
direct  charge  of  the  university's  affairs.  Harry  Blythe,  who  is 
manager  of  Goodyear  Hall  and  the  head  of  the  university,  is 
30  years  of  age  and  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Union  College,  .Mliance, 
Ohio.  A.  C.  Horrocks  is  head  of  the  factory  school,  while  Coach 
Ed  Connor  is  head  of  physical  education.  Other  members  of  the 
faculty  are :  Dr.  John  A.  Custer,  who  for  many  years  occupied 
the  Chair  of  History  at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
and  Professor  W.  A.  Emery,  formerly  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pittsburgh.  Special  language  instructors  also 
have  been  engaged  for  classes  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
other  languages. 

GOODYEAR   HALL    AFFORDS    COMPLETE    UNIVERSITY 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Goodyear  Hall,  which  contains  cuniplctc  university  accommo- 
dations, including  faculty  office  suites,  65  large  class  rooms,  lecture 
and  assembly  rooms,  and  several  fully  equipped  laboratories,  is 
complete  as  to  facilities  and  equipment  for  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  recreation  of  the  employes. 

The  auditorium  is  of  the  acoustic  shell  style  of  architecture, 
and  will  seat  L686  people.  The  French  Renaissance  scheme  of 
interior  decoration  is  used  throughout,  with  an  indirect  lighting 
system.  Two  mural  paintings  adorn  the  side  walls :  one  of  the 
Bay  of  Xaples  with  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  distance,  the  other  a 
South  .'\merican  scene,  picturing  natives  in  the  Amazon  region 
loading  rubber  for  export.  There  are  rest  rooms  for  women, 
smoking  rooms  for  men,  and  check  rooms. 


The  stage  has  double  aperture,  serving,  either  separately  or 
simultaneously,  the  auditorium  or  the  gymnasium.  It  is  forty 
feet  wide  and  thirty-three  feet  deep  with  floor  laid  in  sections 
to  permit  its  removal  for  installation  of  swiming  tanks,  ice  skat- 
ing rinks  or  other  appurtenances  for  extraordinary  acts.  A 
complete  counter-weighting  system  is  employed  for  shifting 
scenery  for  either  the  auditorium  or  the  gymnasium.  The  gym- 
nasium with  balcony  and  main  floor  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
more  than  5,000.  The  floor  is  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  five 
games  of  basket-ball  to  be  played  simultaneously.  Below  the 
gymnasium  are  5,500  locker  rooms  for  men  and  54  individual 
shower  baths.  For  women  there  are  200  lockers  and  18  shower 
baths  in  addition  to  community  and  lounge  rooms  and  dormi- 
tories. 

On  the  third  floor  of  Goodyear  Hall  are  legislative  chambers 
for  the  industrial  legislators  of  the  Goodyear  Industrial  Republic 
House  and  Senate.  They  are  patterned  closely  after  the  Senate 
and  House  Chambers  at  Washington  in  respect  to  floor  arrange- 
ment, with  spectators'  galleries,  anterooms  and  private  offices. 

The  cafeteria  on  the  sixth  floor  is  capable  of  accommodating 
4,000  people  an  hour  and  is  the  largest  in  .4kron  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  Ohio.  Beside  the  three  main  entrances  to  Goodyear 
Hall,  entrance  can  also  be  gained  through  a  tunnel  leading  from 
the  factory  building,  thus  enabling  employes  to  enter  the  building 
and  avoid  inclement  weather  and  street  traffic. 

As  for  the  university  itself,  its  establishment  has  been  con- 
ducive to  more  harmonious  relationship  between  capital  and 
labor  in  .Akron.  The  university  constitutes  a  unique  experiment 
and  one  which  is  being  watched  by  the  entire  world.  It  is  prov- 
ing remarkably  successful  so  far,  as  indicated  by  the  large  en- 
rollment, and  should  be  copied  extensively  by  other  industrial 
concerns  in  America.  Its  enrollment  is  steadily  mounting  and 
has  increased  from  4,000  originally  to  nearly  6,000,  while  officials 
of  the  university  state  that  they  expect  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
8.000  by  July  first. 


INSPECTED    SPARE    TIRE     LOCKS. 

The  L'nderwriters'  Laboratories,  207  East  Ohio  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  its  branches,  maintain  a  system  of  inspection  at  fac- 
tories and  labeling  of  products  which  have  been  exainined  and 
tested  by  the  laboratory  staff.  .\ 
list  of  recently  inspected  spare  tire 
locks   follows : 

".\ble.".  Able  Manufacturing 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Two  types  :  one  type  consisting  of 
steel  loop  secured  by  combination 
lock,  another  type  consisting  of  case-hardened  steel  chain  se- 
cured by  combination  lock.  Locks  spare  tire  to  rear  springs  or 
to  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  tire  and  spring  or  frame  are  both 
encircled  by  device  which  is  held  together  with  a  combination 
lock.  Loop  or  chain  is  secured  to  spring  or  frame  to  prevent 
rattling  or  loss  when  not  in  use.  Designed  for  use  on  all  types 
of  automobiles  in  which  it  is  possible  to  loop  device  around 
frame  or  spring. 

"Bull  Dog."  The  Automatic  Equipment  Co.,  submittor,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Ordinance  Tool  Manufacturing  Co.,  manu- 
facturers, St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Spare  tire  lock  for  use  on  all 
automobiles  equipped  with  a  tire  carrier  of  the  internal  rim  type, 
and  in  which  tire  carrier  is  not  readily  removable. 

"Universal."  Johnson  Automobile  Lock  Co.,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. For  use  on  all  types  of  automobiles  in  which  tire  carrier 
is  not  readily  removable. 

The  best  .\nviCE  th.\t  can  be  given-  to  the  owner  of  a 
Liberty  Bond  is  this:  Hold  the  bond  you  bought  during  the  war; 
it  is  as  safe  and  sound  as  the  United  States  Government  itself. 
Buy  as  many  more  at  the  present  low  rate  as  you  can  afford. 
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Practical  Tire  Repairing. 


/n'  ./.  B.  Zzirlu-ll. 


riE  FOLLOWING  DETAILED  METHODS  of  repairing  fabric  and  cord 
tires  are  taken  from  the  practical  experience  of  an  expert 
tire  repairman.     The  instructions  for  cutting  and  building  as 
here  given  will  produce  the  longest  tire  service  if  followed.    This 
system  saves  material  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large  section  of 
fabric  and   rubber   around   the   point   of   injury   is   not   removed. 
The   injury   is   repaired   withoiu    removing   a   great   deal   of   the 
original  material  and  the  new  materials  are  firmly  locked  in  place. 
GENERAL  INFORMATION. 
(1.)     Never   attempt   sectional   repairs   on  tires   with  tread   or 
fabric  loose  in  many  places. 

(2.)  Be  sure  of  your  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  repair  to  be 
made  before  starting  to  work, 

(3.)  Determine  the  length  of  the  injury  and  the  dead  fabric 
if  any. 

(4.)     All  tires  must  be  thoroughly  dry  for  good  work. 
(S.)     All  dirt  and  dead  material  must  be  removed. 
(6.)     Aim  to  eliminate  the  injury  and  possibility  of  friction  in 
the  repair. 

(7.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  away  large  portions  of  the 
tread  or  step  down  several  plys  of  fabric  to  secure  a  satisfactorj- 
repair.  Experience  teaches  that  this  is  not  good  practice.  In 
stepping  down  the  original  fabric  the  carcass  is  weakened.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  replace  the  removed  fabric  with  new  material. 
Take  the  stretch  out  of  the  fabric.  This  requires  the  skill  of  a 
practiced  workman,  and  unless  it  is  carefully  done  the  repair 
will  bulge.  When  tires  are  built  the  fabric  is  stretched  over  the 
core  by  machinery;  therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exercise 
sufficient  strength  by  hand  to  take  the  stretch  out  of  the  fabric. 
New  fabric  takes  longer  to  cure  and  a  great  many  repairs  leave 
the  shop  undercured,  causing  separation,  bulging,  and  finally  a 
defective  repair. 

(8.)  Skive  down  the  fabric  around  the  hole.  This  overcomes 
friction  and  what  is  termed  a  hinge  in  the  repair. 

(9.)     Round  all  breaks  at  the  end  to  stop  further  breaking. 
(10.)     Sectional  repairs  that  fall  down  are  usually  due  to  the 
following : 

(a)  Not  slitting  the  fabric  back  far  enough,  (b)  Lack  of 
thorough  cure,  (c)  Hinges  at  the  point  of  injury  caused  by 
neglected  skiving,  (d)  Lack  of  air-bag  pressure,  (e)  Dirty 
stock.  (f)  Insuffi- 
cient cement  or  al- 
lowing it  to  become 
too  dry. 

BUFTING. 

Always  buiT  inside  and 
outside  of  the  repair,  re- 
moving all  dirt  and  dead 
material,  and  carry  the 
buffing  over  the  repair 
slightly  to  roughen  the 
job  so  that  the  cement  will  adhe 
not  reach  all  points  use  a  scraper 
gasoline. 

CEMENTING. 

.\11  repairs  must  be  dry  before  cementing.  Three  coats  are  ap- 
plied, allow'ing  each  to  dry  fully,  the  time  required  depending 
upon  weather  conditions.  Brush  the  cement  over  the  repair 
slightly  to  allow  for  trimming.  Always  run  or  inject  cement 
between  loose  plys  of  fabric  and  hang  the  tire  in  a  position  that 
will  allow  the  excess  cement  to  drain.  Do  not  use  home-made 
cement  in  making  sectional  repairs.  Use  only  first-class  material. 
Cemented  tires  should  not  be  placed  in  a  draft  as  the  cement  will 


A  Blow-out  Repair. 

easily.     If  the  buffer   does 

r  knife  after  softening  with 


crust  over  and  remain  damp  underneath.  Cement  can  be  dried 
too  long  and  lose  adhesiveness.  Stir  the  cement  thoroughly 
before  using. 

If  you  accumulate  cushion  gum  and  fabric  scrap,  cement  can 
be  made  by  mixing  one  pound  of  cushion  gum  with  one  gallon  of 
high  test  gasoline.  Add  1  ounce  of  wood  alcohol  for  cutting. 
The  mixture  should  be  well  stirred.  The  use  of  home-made- 
cement  should  be  confined  to  cementing  or  curing  boots  and 
mner  liners   into  tires.  . 

BUILDING. 

Building  stocks  should 
be  hung  on  the  wall  in  a 
fairly  dry  place  and  pro- 
tected from  dust,  soap- 
stone,  etc.  Cut  all  fabric 
on  the  bias  and  trim  the 
selvages.  Lap  the  fabric 
when   connecting.     Have 

the  cement  dry  before  F^°-  '  Cut  Inside  Fabric  Ply 
working    on    the    casing.  Diagonally. 

Remove  soapstone  or  oil  on  the  gum  by  washing  w'ith  high  test 
gasoline.  Do  not  be  alarmed  if  the  repair  stock  is  bloomed,  this- 
is  merely  the  free  sulphur  working  to  the  surface.  Remove  the 
bloom  with  high  test  gasoline.  Handle  repair  stock  with  clean 
hands.  Stretch  all  fabric  when  applying  to  the  job.  Roll  and  stitch 
the  repair  thoroughly  before  trimming.  Perforate  all  repairs  with 
air  vents  before  curing.  Do  not  use  a  spliced  ply  of  fabric 
directly  over  the  injury  or  over  the  bead.  Trim  all  edges  and 
splices  down  before  curing.  Always  fill  holes  with  cushion  gum. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a  ply  of  1/32-inch  cushion  gum  between^ 
the  band  ply  and  the  reclaimed  shoe.  Endeavor  to  keep  uneven- 
ness  out  of  the  repair  as  it  usually  hinges  and  breaks.  If  the 
gum  sticks  to  the  holland  liner,  wet  the  opposite  side  with 
gasoline. 

REPAIRING  A   SMALL  BLOW-OUT. 

Any  repairman  or  individual  contemplating  going  into  the  tire- 
repair  business  can  make  successful  repairs  by  following  these- 
directions  and  by  a  little  common  sense.  The  following  instruc- 
tions are  for  repairing  an  ordinary  blow-out  when  the  injury- 
does  not  extend  over  3  inches  in  length : 

(1.)  Place  the  tire  on  a  building  mandrel,  and  cut  away  all 
loose  and  uneven  particles  of  rubber,  starting  and  slanting  the- 
cut  45  degrees  to  give  more  uniting  surface.  Cut  through  the 
breaker. 

(2.)  Skive  down  two  or  three  plys  of  fabric  at  the  point  of 
injury.  This  depends  upon  the  size  and  number  of  plys  of  fabric 
in  the  tire. 

(3.)  Buflf  the  outside  of  the  repair.  Extend  the  buffing  slightly- 
over  the  repair  and  roughen  the  tread  edges  so  that  the  cement 
will  adhere. 

The  above  instructions  can  be  easily  followed  by  referring  to 
Fig.  1. 

(4.)  The  next  step  is  to  turn  the  tire.  If  it  is  a  soft  bead 
clincher  it  can  be  turned  by  the  workman  over  his  knee.  If  it 
has  cable  base  beads  use  a  tire  spreader. 

(5.)  While  the  tire  is  in  this  turned  position,  bufif  the  inside 
of  the  repair  from  6  to  10  inches  from  the  center  of  the  injury. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  injury  and  length  of 
reclaimed   fabric  shoe  to  be   used. 

(6.)  Cut  the  inside  or  band  ply  of  fabric  diagonally  as  in- 
dicated by  dotted  lines  in  Figure  2.  The  length  of  the  cut  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury,  advisedly  2  inches  beyond: 
the  end  of  the  injun-  and  not  more  than  3  inches.     This  opera- 
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tion  should  be  accomplished  with  a  small  hook  or  notched  knife. 

(7.)  Pry  the  fabric  loose  with  a  blunt  screw-driver  or  prod- 
ding tool,  laying  the  four  wings  or  ends  back  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  3. 

(8.)  If  the  injury  is  fresh  and  the  fabric  clean  and  sound  no 
further  buffing  is  required  as  the  cement  will  adhere  to  the  clean 
cured  friction  between  the  plys.  Further  buffing  is  necessary 
only  when  the  fabric  has  been  water  logged  or  is  dirty.  If  the 
inner  plys  arc  water  logged,  rotted,  or  exceptionally  dirty,  one 
or  more  plys  can  be  removed,  but  must  be  replaced  as  described 
in  operation  14.  Always  aim  to  preserve  the  inside  or  band  ply 
as  this  is  the  locking  ply  and  holds  the  repair  together. 

(.9.)  Repeat  operation  2.  Skive  down  to  one  ply  of  fabric 
in  order  to  remove  the  stiflf  joint  or  hinge. 

CEMENTING. 

(10.)  Three  coats  are  applied,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry 
thoroughly.  The  time  required  depends  upon  weather  condi- 
tions. Cemented  tires  should  not  be  placed  in  a  draft  as  the 
cement  will  crust  over  and  remain  damp  underneath.  Cement 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  too  long  or  it  will  loose  its  ad- 
hesiveness. Hang  the  tire  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  the  repaired 
section  on  top  so  that  all  excess  cement  can  drain. 

(11.)     Select    the    proper    size    reclaimed    fabric    3-ply    shoe. 
Cement  this  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  tire  to  drj'. 
BUILDING. 

( \2.)  Place  the  tire  in  a  building  rack  or  stand  and  spread  the 
beads  apart  with  bead  spreaders.  Bring  the  edges  of  the  in- 
jured portion  together.  The  cement  being  tacky,  these  edges 
will  immediately  unite.  Cut  a  small  strip  of  cushion  gum  and 
stitch  it  in  the  crevice  caused  by  skiving  "the  edges  of  the  in- 
jury. Then  fit  a  new  piece  of  building  fabric  in  the  section,  tak- 
ing care  to  make  a  good  fit.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished 
by  making  a  pattern  or  templet  of  holland  liner  as  it  will  not 
stick  to  the  freshly  cemented  fabric.  After  the  correct  size  has 
been  determined,  cut  a  piece  of  building  fabric  the  exact  size 
of  the  pattern  and  stitch  this  into  place,  trimming  any  excess 
fabric  with  a  hook  or  notched  knife. 

(13.)  Close  up  the  injury  and  lock  the  new  fabric  in  place 
by  bringing  the  tips  of  the  four  wings  back  to  their  original 
position.  Stitch  them  down  carefully,  starting  at  the  outside 
and  working  toward  the  center.  Now  cover  the  edges  with 
strips  of  cushion  gum  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Figure  2. 

(14.)  If  one  or  more  plys  have  been  removed  as  indicated 
in  operation  8,  replace  them  with  a  new  ply  of  fabric.  This 
ply  should  extend  at 
least  1  inch  beyond  the 
extreme  outside  of  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2.  In 
the  event  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ■  remove  a 
ply,  lay  the  3-ply  re- 
claimed skived  shoe  in 
place,  centering  it  well 
and  stitching  it  down 
thoroughly  from  the 
center  out.  Dust  the  in- 
side with  soapstone  and  r 


Fig.  3.    Lay  Four  Ends  Back. 


e  the  bead  spreaders. 

(15.)      Place  the  tire  on  the  building  mandrel. 

(16.)  Roll  down  the  edges  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  tire 
which  have  been  previously  been  brought  together  in  opera- 
tion  12. 

(17.)  Fill  in  all  low  spots  and  crevices  caused  by  skiving, 
with  cushion  gum,  stitching  thoroughly. 

(18.)  Cover  the  cemented  section  with  a  layer  of  1/32-inch 
cushion  gum. 

(19.)  Fill  in  the  portion  cut  away  with  tread  stock,  and 
stitch  thoroughly,  perforating  the  new  gum  with  a  pricking  awl 
or  porcupine  roller. 
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(20.)     Trim   down   the   new  gum   flush   with   the  tire. 

(21.)  It  is  advisable  and  will  result  in  neater  work  if  the 
repaired  section  is  buffed  lightly  with  a  wire  brush  or  emery 
wheel.  The  new  gum  should  be  buffed  from  the  center  out. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  exercise  too  much  pressure. 

(22.)     Cure. 

REPAIRING  A  LARGE   BLOW-OUT. 

When  the  injury  extends  over  three  inches  in  length,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  lay  back  the  tread. 

( 1.)  Be  sure  of  your  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  repair  to  be 
made  before  starting  the  work. 

(2.)  Locate  the  injury  and  cut  away  all  loose  panicles  of 
tread.  Some  repairmen  start  their  splice  in  the  center  of  the 
repair  and  lay  back  the 
tread  both  ways.  This 
method  is  optional,  al- 
though the  writer  be- 
lieves the  single  lay-back 
is  more  practical  as  it 
leaves  one  end  free  to 
work  over,  and  also  car- 
ries the  splice  away  from 
the  hole  as  this  is  filled  up  with  gum  and  is.  therefore,  yielding, 
giving  movement  to  the  splice  with  a  tendency  to  loosen  up. 
Where  the  break  is  across  the  tread  completelv.  make  a  double 
lay-back. 

(3.)  When  you  have  located  the  place  for  the  splice,  cut 
across  the  tire,  slanting  the  cut  45  degrees  to  give  more  uniting 
surface.     Cut  through  the  breaker. 

(4.)  On  non-skid  tires,  cut  the  splice  on  the  highest  point 
as  this  will  give  better  pressure  in  the  mold  when  cured. 

(5.)  Cut  under  the  sides  of  the  tread  on  both  sides  with  a 
large  notch  knife,  to  the  first  ply  of  fabric,  one  to  three  inches 
beyond  the  end  of  the  break,  then  peel  the  tread  back,  cutting  it 
away  from  the  carcass  with  a  tread  knife  as  you  go. 

(6.)  Strip  the  side  walls  down  about  one  inch  from  the  end 
of  the  lay-back  on  both  sides  and  remove  or  lay  back  the  side 
walls  if  in  good  condition.  Figure  4  illustrates  the  side  walls 
laid  back.  , 

( 7. )  In  must  cases  the  bead  cover  is  about  one  inch  above 
the  liead.  which  is  cut  over  the  bead  with  a  hooked  nose  knife, 
and  removed.  Should  the  tire  not  have  a  bead  cover,  trim  the 
side  wall  off  and  treat  it  as  though  it  was  there.  The  new  ply 
of  fabric  takes  the  position  of  the  bead  cover  when  removed. 

(8.)  Repeat  operation  2  under  "Repairiui;  a  Small  Blow- 
Out."  . 

(9.)  Now  buff  the  outside  of  the  tire  including  the  bead,  as 
previously  described.  The  lay-back  tread  or  side  wall  can  be 
held  out  of  the  way  by  tying  them  back,  or  by  a  series  of  fish 
hooks.  If  fish  hooks  are  used,  grind  off  the  barb  and  attach 
the  pair  together  at  the  ends. 

(10.)  Refer  to  operation  6  under  "Repairing  a  Small  Blow- 
Out."  Instead  of  cutting  the  band  ply,  cut  diagonally  across  the 
outside  ply  of  fabric.  If  the  injury  is  of  long  duration,  the  out- 
side ply  may  be  rotten.  In  that  event,  remove  it  altogether  and 
perform  operation  6  on  the  second  ply. 

(11.)     Repeat  operations  4,  5,  6,  7.  8. 
a  Small  Blow-Oul." 


lid  9  under  "Repairing 


BUILDING. 

:,  13,  14,  15,  16  and 


under  "Repair- 


12.     Repeat  operations 
ing  a  Small   Blow-Out." 

In  repeating  operation  12.  if  one  ply  of  fabric  has  been  re- 
moved, it  is  advisable  to  replace  this  with  a  new  ply  placed 
over  the  whole  repair,  ending  at  the  toe  of  the  bead,  and  ex- 
tending at  least  one  inch  beyond  the  ends  of  the  diagonal  cut 
shown  in  Fig,  2. 

(13.)  Cut  a  ply  of  1/32-inch  cushion  gum  long  enough  to 
build  up  on  the  lay-back  and  come  down  to  the  heel  of  the  bead. 
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Stretch  and  roll  the  cushion  gum  thoroughly. 

(14.)  Cut  two  strips  of  side  wall  gum  to  match  color  when 
cured,  and  apply  on  the  side  of  the  side  wall,  starting  just  over 
the  bead,  bringing  it  out  about  the  tread  line  and  trim  smooth. 

(IS.)  Now  wash  the  whole  surface  where  the  tread  comes 
down  with  high-test  gasoline  to  remove  dirt,  etc. 

(16.)  Back  up  the  hole  in  the  tread  with  cushion  gum  and 
pull  the  tread  down  to  fit  snugly  in  place.  Be  sure  to  have  a 
strip  of  cushion  between  the  splice. 

(17.)  Fill  in  the  hole  in  the  tread,  also  around  the  splice  and 
where  the  tread  meets  the  side  wall. 

(18.)  Stitch,  roll  and  perforate  the  whole  repair  well  for  air 
vents  and  trim  down  smooth.  All  lay-back  sections  should  be 
run  through  a  bench  tread  roller  which  thoroughly  unites  the 
fabric  and  rubber. 

(19.)     Cure. 

REPAIRING  A  RIM  CUT. 

Referring  to  Figs.  4  and  5,  a  side  section  or  rim  cut  repair 
differs  in  a  lay-back  section  in  that  only  one  side  wall  is  re- 
moved and  the  tread  is  laid  back  only  when  the  injury  extends 
four  or  more  inches  in  total  length. 

Do  not  repair  a  rim  cut  unless  it  is  an  accident.  Avoid  re- 
pairing a  tire  run  under-inflated  for  the  chances  are  it  is  weak 
in  other  places  and  will  soon  blow  out  at  some  other  point  be- 
yond repair.  Rim  cuts  caused  by  obstacles,  curbs,  defective 
rims,  etc.,  can  be  successfully  repaired. 

(1.)     Locate  the  injury. 

(2.)  Remove  or  lay  back  the  side  wall  two  or  three  inches 
beyond  the  end  of  the  injury.  If  it  is  at  the  heel  of  the  bead, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the  tread  in  most  cases.  If  the  in- 
jury is  above  the  heel,  a  portion  should  be  removed  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  4,  or  laid  back  as  previously  described.  In  any  event, 
cut  away  the  side  wall  or  tread  on  a  45-degree  angle  to  allow 
more   surface   for  uniting  again. 

(,3.)     Remove   bead   strips. 

(4.)     Skive  edges  of  injury. 

(5.)  Buff  removed  portion,  carrying  the  buffing  well  over  the 
repair  and  bead. 

(6.)  The  next  step  is  very  important,  and  that  is  locking  the 
repair  in  place. 

(7.)  Cut  the  fabric 
horizontally  along  the 
heel  of  the  bead  about  one 
inch  beyond  the  injury, 
then  slit  the  fabric  on 
about  a  60-degree  angle 
toward  the  tread  at  either 
end  of  the  injury.  See 
heavy  line  in  Fig.  4. 

(8.)  Pry  the  fabric 
loose  and  turn  it  back  as 
indicated   in  Fig.  4. 

(9.)  The  cutting  down 
from  the  outside  being 
completed,  now  turn  and 
buflf  the  tire  as  previously 
described.  Skive  the  injury,  lift  the  band  ply  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  operation  7.  Now  refer  to  and  note  operation  8.  Cement, 
select  skive  shoe,  etc. 

(10.)  Close  up  the  injury  with  cushion  stock  as  described  in 
operation  8. 

(11.)  Make  a  pattern  of  holland  cloth  that  will  extend  from 
under  the  laid-back  inside  ply  to  the  laid-back  outside  ply  of 
fabric.  When  the  pattern  has  been  properly  fitted,  cut  the  fabric 
according  to  the  pattern  and  stitch  in  place,  being  careful  to 
stretch  the  fabric  to  avoid  a  bulge  after  the  tire  is  put  in  service. 
Start  building  up  on  the  inside  and  be  sure  the  new  fabric  is  as 
wide  as  the  widest  part  of  the  lay-back. 


Fig.  S.     a  Rim^cut  Repair. 


Steam 

Pounds.'  Degrees 

35 280.6 

40 2867 


(12.)     Stitch  down  the  fabric  lay-back  or  wing. 

13.)  Insert  a  three-ply  reclaimed  shoe,  making  sure  three  plies 
come  flush  with  the  toe  of  the  bead. 

(14.)  Trim  off  the  portion  of  the  shoe  extending  over  tlie  toe 
of  the  bead. 

(15.)  Finish  building  up  the  side  wall  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

CURING  SCAI.£. 

The  following  scale  shows  the  steam  pressure  and  equivalent 
degrees  in  F. 

Pressure. 
Pounds.  Degrees  F. 

55 302.6 

60 307.3 

65 311.8 

50 298.7 

Tlie  time  of  cure  will  fluctuate  by  difference  in  heat.  .\im  to  work  at 
50  to   55   pounds  pressure. 

The  above  is  approximately  correct  when  circulation  is  en- 
tirely open,  and  represents  degrees  F.  of  the  steam  line,  and  not 
at  the  mold. 

The  time  of  cure  of  the  ditferent  repairs  is  in  many  cases 
optional  with  the  repair  steam  man,  due  to  the  many  makes  of 
vulcanizing  plants  on  the  markets  and  also  to  the  kinds  of  mate- 
rials used.  It  is  always  advisable  for  the  steam  man  to  take  test 
cures  and  arrive  at  curing  scales  for  himself.  In  fact  this  is 
simple,  as  the  different  jobs  as  they  come  out  can  be  tested  with 
a  pencil  point  and  if  the  impression  remains  and  does  not  come 
back  to  place,  a  slight  amount  more  of  curing  will  remedy  it. 
Should  it  be  hard  or  brittle,   decrease  the  cure. 

CITRING  SCALE  FOR   FABRIC  AND  CORD   FABRIC   SECTIONAL   REPAIRS. 

The  following  scales  have  been  developed  at  a  large  plant 
using  controlled  steam  at  50  to  55  pounds  pressure  on  standard 
equipment  and  can  be  safely  used  with  the  best  of  results,  in 
any  plant  with  this  amount  of  steam,  a  slight  variation  being 
made  to  suit  the  plant  in  use. 
Cord 
Size.  Fabric.     Fabric.  Size.  Fabr 


i'A. 


Minuti 


50 


Fabric. 
Minutes 


50 


4/.. 


Cord 
Fabric. 

70 


When  using  an  impression  pad  add  10  to  15  minutes.  Cure 
a  fabric  tire  on  the  arm  about  one  hour ;  cord  tire,  one  hour 
and   fifteen   minutes. 

Cure  gray  tubes  for  hole  repairs  15  to  20  minutes  at  50  pounds. 
Cure  red  tubes  slightly  less  than  gray  tubes.  Splices  and  valve 
pads  take  about  the  same  time. 


HANDLING  HOT  CEMENT  CLINKER  BY  RUBBER  CONVEYOR 
BELTING. 
An  unusual  problem  in  handling  hot  cement  clinkers  with  a 
temperature  of  200  degrees  and  over  was  recently  solved  at  the 
plant  of  the  Standard  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Leeds,  Alabama,  by 
using  a  rubber  conveyor  belt.  The  clinker,  however,  could  not 
be  cooled  sufl^ciently  to  prevent  scorching  of  the  belt  and  its 
rapid  destruction.  The  answer  was  found  by  running  the  belt  at 
an  incline  of  12  degrees,  so  that  the  lower  pulley  dipped  into  a 
trough  of  water,  thus  carrying  a  film  of  cold  water  upon  the 
belt,  on  which  the  hot  clinker  from  the  loading  hopper  was 
deposited. 

The  conveyor  was  made  endless  by  the  use  of  metal  belt 
fasteners  which  brought  the  belt  ends  tightly  together,  pre- 
venting the  clinker  ash  from  getting  into  the  joint  and  abrading 
the  belt  ends.  Moreover,  in  this  method  of  joining  no  metal 
came  in  contact  with  the  pulleys  to  cause  wear  and  a  permanent 
joint  was  thus  assured. 

In  six  months  of  operation,  this  conveyor  carried  61,000  tons 
of  clinker  and  credited  saving  in  belt  cost  alone  to  this  conveyor 
is  $300.  The  belt  used  was  made  particularly  to  withstand  tem- 
peratures to  200  degrees.  ("Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neering," March  24,  1920.) 
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Interesting  Letters  from  Our  Readers. 


FURTHER   STUDY   FOR  NATIVE  RUBBER  Pl-ANTS. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^EAR  SIR:  The  finding  of  approximately  300.000,000  pounds 
•'-'  of  rubber  in  native  American  plants  does  not  remove  the 
need  of  further  studies,  since  some  of  this  supply  is  unavailable 
except  at  great  expense  and  the  total  would  not  suffice  in  a 
long-drawn-out  war. 

The  possibility  of  bringing  the  plants  into  cultivation  on  a 
commercial  scale  even  in  times  of  peace  should,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  further  investigated.  Such  investigations  should  include  the 
search  for  better  varieties  or  strains  of  Chrysothammis  nauscosus 
than  we  have  yet  found.  Only  12  of  the  22  named  varieties 
have  been  examined.  Breeding  and  selection  should  also  be 
begun,  starting  with  the  best  available  sorts.  Also  experiments 
in  changing  the  cultural  conditions  in  order  to  increase  the 
deposition  of  rubber.  The  pruning  experiments,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  the  rubber-bearing  portions  and  possibly  the  per- 
centage content  are  not  being  continued  this  year  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  out  to  the  tract  at  Benton.  This  is  a 
promising  line  of  attack. 

My  interests  in  the  matter  are  just  two,  namely,  the  desire 
to  see  the  results  of  our  scientific  work  turned  to  some  prac- 
tical account,  and  second,  the  much  broader  desire  to  see  our 
country  protected  from  a  possible  shortage  in  this  important 
commodity  in  time  of  war.  For  these  reasons  I  wish  that 
Chrysothamnus  might  soon  be  given  the  same  attention  that 
has  been  accorded  to  guayule  or.  better  yet,  that  a  thorough- 
going investigation  be  made  of  all  possibilities  in  the  nature  of 
rubber  plants  suitable  for  cultivation  in  America,  including  guay- 
ule, Chrysotliamnus,  Haplopappus.  a  long  list  of  exotics,  and 
certain  native  late.x  plants  which  we  now  have  under  examina- 
tion and  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  promising. 

Several  of  our  leading  government  botanists  and  plant  breed- 
ers are  much  interested  in  these  matters  and  are  very  en- 
couraging as  to  the  possibilities  of  Chrysothamnus  culture,  but 
they  can  do  nothing  on  an  extensive  scale  unless  there  is  a 
general  public  demand  for  it.  Our  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  very  slow  to  protect  themselves  against  remote  dangers, 
and  since  our  government  workers  can  get  support  only  when 
there  is  some  political  interest  to  be  served,  it  remains,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  some  man  or  group  of  men  with  long  vision  and 
strong  patriotic  impulses  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 
Any  suggestions  which  you  inay  care  to  make  or  any  criticism 
of  our  work  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  even  though  our 
active  studies  in  Chrysothamnus  have  ceased,  at  least  for  a 
time.  We  always  appreciate  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  more  practical  aspects  of  the  situation. 

H.  M.  H.\LL. 
Berkeley.  California,  May.   1920. 

STEVENS*    SULPHUR    DETERMINATION.  METHOD. 

To  THE   Editor: 

DE.AR  SIR:— In  your  issue  of  March  1.  you  reprint  a  paper 
by  Messrs,  Kratz.  Flower  and  Coolidge  entitled,  "A  Rapid 
Method  for  the  Determination  of  Sulphur  in  Rubber  Mixtures," 
These  authors  have  been  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  method  in 
use  in  my  laboratory  for  this  purpose  (see  ".\nalyst,"  Vol.  XEIII, 
1918,  page  377).  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality  in  the  use  of 
magnesium  nitrate  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  sodium  carbonate- 
potassium  nitrate  mixture,  as  magnesium  nitrate  was  recom- 
mended some  years  ago  for  this  purpose  (see,  for  instance,  Cas- 
pari,  "India  Rubber,  Laboratory  Practice"),  although  its  ad- 
vantages do  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  recognized.  The 
only  modification  I  lay  claim  to  is  the  use  of  a  Kjeldahl   flask 


for  the  wet  oxidation.  By  fitting  this  with  a  single  surface 
condenser  in  the  neck,  the  contents  of  the  flask  may  be  boiled 
for  some  hours  without  appreciable  loss  of  acid.  I  do  not  think 
the  process  of  transferring  the  contents  to  a  dish  for  evaporation 
and  "baking"  is  an  operation  likely  to  involve  much  trouble  or 
loss,  and  my  process  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  use  of 
bromine.  This  is  of  importance,  because  bromine  is  frequently 
contaminated  with  sulphur  compounds,  whereas  the  ingredients 
I  use,  namely,  nitric  acid,  potassium  chlorate  and  magnesium 
nitrate,  are  all  obtainable  free  from  sulphur  compounds,  so  that 
blanks  give  practically  negative  results.  For  those  who  may 
not  have  a  copy  of  "The  Analyst"  handy  I  give  below  an  ac- 
count of  the  method  I  employ  for  carrying  out  the  determination. 

About  O.S-gram  of  the  sample  is  digested  with  20  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.42),  to  which  about 
O.S-gram  of  potassium  chlorate  is  added.  If  the  sample  is  finely 
divided,  the  initial  reaction  is  violent,  and  the  flask  (a  Kjeldahl 
flask  is  suitable)  should  be  cooled  in  water.  The  flask  is  fitted 
with  a  small  surface  condenser,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  two 
or  three  hours,  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  basin,  with  the 
addition  of  3  grams  of  pure  magnesium  nitrate.  The  heat  must 
be  moderated  at  the  last  stages  to  avoid  spitting,  and  finally 
it  is  cautiously  heated  over  a  naked  flame.  The  slow  combus- 
tion which  takes  place  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  magnesium 
salt  is  quite  under  control.  There  is  no  need  to  carry  the  heat- 
ing farther,  and  ten  or  twenty  operations  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  same  dish.  If  an  appreciable  amount  of  unburnt  carbon 
remains,  it  is  best  destroyed  by  digesting  the  nitric  acid  and  a 
little  chlorate,  and  the  excess  of  acid  removed  by  evaporation. 
Ten  cubic  centimeters  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  are 
then  added,  and  the  dish  covered  with  a  clock-glass,  and  gently 
heated  for  an  hour  or  two  until  red  fumes  cease  to  be  given  oflt. 
The  liquid  is  then  diluted,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  300  cubic 
centimeters,  heated  to  boiling  on  a  hot  plate,  and  precipitated 
by  very  gradually  adding  5  cubic  centimeters  of  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  barium  chloride.  The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  and  the  barium  sulphate  estimated  on  the  following  day 
in   the  usual  manner. 

Numerous  duplicate  analyses  give  concordant  results,  and  als» 
agree  with  estimations  made  by  heating  the  sample  witli  nitric 
acid   in  a   sealed   tube. 

One  assistant  can  easily  average  6  sulphur  determinations  a 
day  by  this  method. 


\S  Borough  High  Str 


Henry  P,  Stevens. 
'.  S.  E.  1. 


THE  RUBBER   SITUATION    IN   THE  PHILIPPINES. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

T~\EAR  SIR  :  Many  ycar.<;  in  thr  Philippines  and  a  knowIediBie 
*-^  of  the  situation  there  prompts  me  to  summarize  the  condi- 
tions affecting  rubber  planting. 

(A)  There  are  certain  tropical  agricultural  commodities  or 
industries  that  cannot  be  developed  by  a  poor  man  (all  Filipinos) 
without  lots  of  capital,  because  of  the  many  years'  wait  for  any 
returns.  Chief  among  these  is  rubber  where  catch  crops  arc  not 
practical   as   in   cocoanut   production, 

(B)  The  present  land  and  labor  laws  were  formulated  by 
.'\mericans,  not  by  the  Filipinos,  and  cannot  be  changed  without 
I'ilipino  legislative  action  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  Filipino  action  has  been  consistently  blocked 
by  our  State  Department. 

(C)  Progressive  Filipino  planters  realized  these  initial  law- 
handicaps  years  ago,  and  it   is  a  matter  of  record  that   in   1917 
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the  Filipino  Agricultural  Congress— a  semi-official  body— came 
out  squarely  for  a  change  in  the  existing  immigration  laws  to 
permit  entrance  of  labor  from  outside,  but  the  American  power 
then  in  control  did  not  help  them. 

(D)  The  government  changes  since  the  Junes  Law  went  into 
effect  are  many : 

( 1  )      Philippine  Assembly  equals  our  Congress. 
Philippine  Senate  equals  our   Senate. 
Philippine  Cabinet  equals  our  Cabinet. 
Philippine  Council   of   State   equals  our   Cabinet   plus 
Speakers   of  both   houses   with    the    President    pre- 
siding. 
(2)     National  budget  covering  all  appropriations  based  on 

the  English  system. 
(3t      Municipal    and   government    ownership    which    is    ef- 
ricieiu  and  yields  profits  instead  of  adding  taxes  to 
the  people. 
(.4'!     A   national   development   company    ($25,000,000   capi- 
talization)   with  51   per  cent   of  stock  government, 
and   49   per   cent   public,    administered    by   business 
men,  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  the  Islands 
by  subsidiary  companies. 
(5i     They   have   a    Philippine   commercial    agency    in    the 
States  with  offices  now  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.     I   understand  J.  J.    Rafferty  has  ju.st   been 
named  Philippine     Trade     Commissioner     for     the 
United  States.     (It  is  on  this  that  you  can  make  a 
hit    that    should    count — that   unless   the    Philippine 
officials  can  change  their  laws  to  permit  rublicr  de- 
velopment  on   a   business   basis    [large   leased   land 
areas  and  cheaper  and  plentiful   imported  labor]  — 
they  had   better   stop   trying  to   interest   rubber   in- 
vestment altogether.     This  may  get  action.) 
(E)     The   patriotism   of   the   Filipino   people   in   organizing   a 
division  for  use  at  the  front,  their  efficient  government  organiza- 
tion from  a  practical  operating  view-point,  their  foresighted  pub- 
lic works   development,   their  appreciation  of  the  w'ork   done  by 
Americans   in   giving   a   gratuity    (above   all   contractual    obliga- 
tions) to  Americans  who  have  served  faithfully  and  well,  are  the 
creditable  things  that  may  be  referred  to — the  sugar  for  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending  of  your  article. 
Faithfully, 
Manila.   P.   I..   1920.  C.  F.  H. 

OF  PIONEER   STOCK. 

To  THE  Editor: 

DEAR  SIR:  To  introduce  my  sister  and  myself,  allow  me  to 
mention  that  our  father,  L.  Otto  P.  Meyer,  a  naturalized 
American,  was  well  known  in  the  rubber  world.  In  former 
years  you  sometimes  bought  short  articles  about  his  inventions, 
as  in  No.  5  of  your  paper  of  the  year  1894,  February  15.  page 
133. 

Our  father  died  at  the  age  of  88  years.  Although  his  patents, 
the  employment  of  tin-foil  and  tin  molds,  as  also  the  improved 
process  of  the  water-hardening,  afforded  the  American  manu- 
facturer the  only  effective  protection  for  21  years,  and  even  to- 
day form  the  basis  for  the  manufacture  of  vulcanite,  he  died 
in  very'  poor  circumstances,  leaving  a  widow  in  delicate  health, 
who  also  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  we,  his  two  maiden  daugh- 
ters, both  artists  (lady  painters).  Our  father  told  us  shortly 
before  his  death,  "If  ever  in  life  you  should  need  the  help  of  a 
friend.  I  am  sure  that  among  my  American  rubber  friends  there 
will  be  some  one  who  will  aid  you."  I  am  not  aware  who  of  my 
father's  friends  or  acquaintances  are  still  alive ;  I  therefore  ad- 
dress these  lines  to  you. 

We  are  both  born  Americans,  painters  by  vocation,  and,  al- 
though we  have  lived  here  many  years,  we  are  generally  treated 
by  the  Germans  as  foreigners,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  for 


us  to  earn  money.  We  therefore  would  be  happy  if  we  could  sell 
some  pictures  in  America.  We  have  at  hand  originals  and  good 
copies  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  As  the  German  money  stands 
very  low,  it  would  be  for  American  purchasers  a  good  bargain. 

Please  excus-.  my  troubling  you,  but  the  terrible  times  we  have 
gone  through  have  induced  tis  to  apply  across  the  ocean  for 
help  and  we  would  bo  \ery  happy  if  we  could  receive  an  order 
from  you. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Ostbahn   Strasse,  X,   ni,  Edx   Meyer. 

Dresden.   April  4    1920. 

WHY    NOT    AMERICAN    RUBBER    FACTORIES     IN     MALAYSIA? 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^EAR  SIR: — With  .America  imp<jrling  thousands  of  tons  of 
'-^  rubber  a  year— one  company  alone  is  using  35,000  tons— it 
would  seem  worth  while  for  more  American  rubber  manufacturers 
to  built  plants  in  eastern  countries.  The  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply are  Singapore  and  Malaysia  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  needs 
of  the  United  States,  vast  industries  have  grown  up  in  these 
countries.  What  was  formerly  a  mere  jungle  is  to-day  a  busy 
center  of  industry.  The  distance  between  the  source  of  supply 
and  the  American  manufacturer  is  so  great  that  much  time  and 
money  is  lost  in  the  process  of  transportation.  Cheap  coolie 
labor  in  China  is  another  factor  which  would  enable  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  to  turn  out  rubber  goods  at  a  much  lower 
price  were  the  rubber  grown  on  American  plantations  in  the 
Orient. 

Representatives  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  who  are 
making  an  economic  survey  of  the  East  report  that  native 
Chinese  are  making  fortunes  in  Malaysia,  through  the  demand 
of  the  United  States  for  the  raw  material.  Sons  of  coolies,  who 
went  to  the  Straits  a  generation  ago  to  work  on  the  plantations 
are  to-day  owners  of  rich  holdings  and  the  chief  business  men 
of  the  place.  The  English  Government  offered  five  acres  each 
to  coolies  who  would  agree  to  cultivate  the  jungles.  In  conse- 
quent great  centers  of  civilization  have  sprung  up  where  for- 
merly only  wild  animals  were  to  be  found.  The  rubber  planta- 
tion yields  a  big  profit  for  the  energy  expended  upon  it. 

Interchurch  World  Movement  of  North  America, 
45  West  18th  street,  New  York  City. 

AS   TO  RUBBER  HEEL  PATENTS. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

r^EAR  SIR:  Arc  there  any  patents  covering  the  use  of  a 
"-^  concave  surface  for  the  portion  of  a  rubber  heel  that  at- 
taches to  the  shoe?  If  so,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  cite  them 
for  me? 

Los   Angeles.  March   10.   1920,  P.  A.  McAviny. 

Heel  patents  in  general  run  into  thousands.  To  scan  them  all 
would  be  something  of  a  task.  Of  course  there^are  the  Trufford 
patents  that  are  suggested  by  your  question.  Then,  too,  as  far 
back  as  1897  the  idea  of  recessed  heels  was  indulged.  Witness 
the  pneumatic  heel  brought  out  by  Anderson  of  Boston.  There 
was  also  the  Spider-grip  heel,  made  with  a  rand  so  it  could 
be  attached  directly  to  the  heel-seat  by  a  heeling  machine.  There 
was,  furthermore,  the  Ferguson  heel  that,  to  quote  the  printed 
description,  had  "a  sort  of  hollow  or  air-chamber  next  to  the 
shoe  which  causes  the  rubber  heel  to  adhere  to  the  leather,  on 
the  same  principle  of  suction  which  enables  a  fly  to  keep  its 
footing  on  a  ceiling  or  wall. 

You  might  look  up  the  following  also : 


1896.  Anderson    No.  582,336 

1897.  Warner     594,108 

1897.  Hanline    615,167 

1898.  Morrow     623,803 

1899.  Morrow    630,726 

1899.  Ferguson    638,228 


1900.     Herbst    No.  658,441 

1902,     Hilton    736,394 

1904,     Hammer    817,355 

1906,     Kearney    866,867 

1906.  .•\nderson     869,764 

1907,  Leighton    906,807 


There  are  many  others,  as  this  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  at  a 
complete  list.  The  Editor. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 
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CARBON  BLACK.' 
HETHOD  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

.ARBON  BL.vCK.  as  knowii  to  the  Amt-rican  trade,  is  the  fluffy, 
elvety  black  pigment  produced  by  burning  natural  gas 
■ilh  a  smoky  flame  against  a  metal  surface.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  in  physical  characteristics  from  lampblack,  which 
IS  made  by  burning  oil  or  other  carbonaceous  material  with 
insufficient  air  for  complete  combustion  and  collecting  the  smoke 
in  settling  chambers.  Lampblack  is  gray  in  contrast  to  the 
deep  black  of  carbon  black,  and  often  contains  considerable 
quantities   of  cmpyreumatic  matter. 

The  process  of  manufacture  used  to  the  greatest  extent  at 
the  present  time  is  the  so-called  channel  system,  in  which  the 
black  is  deposited  on  the  smootli  under-surface  of  steel  chan- 
nels by  lava-tip  burners  set  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches 
below  the  channel.  The  channel  irons  are  usually  built  up  in 
tables  of  eight,  sometimes  100  feet  long,  and  are  given  a  slow 
I  reciprocating  motion  which  scrapes  the  black  deposited  on 
them  into  hoppers  from  which  it  is  carried  by  screw  conveyors 
to  the  packing  house,  where  it  is  bolted  and  sacked.  The  mech- 
anism is  enclosed  in  sheet-iron  buildings  in  order  that  the 
amount  of  air  may  be  regulated.  Varying  the  amount  of  air, 
speed  of  scraping,  and  pressure  of  the  gas  controls  the  quality 
of  the  product.  The  shape  of  the  burner  and  distance  from 
the  collecting  surface  also  affects  the  quality  of  the  black,  but 
these  are  constant  for  any  one  plant.  Other  similar  processes 
differ  only  in  the  nature  of  the  collecting  surface  and  burners. 

THEORY   OF   FORMATION    OF   CARBON   BLACK. 

When  natural  gas  burns  in  an  incomplete  supply  of  air.  the 
carbon  is  liberated,  not  as  a  result  of  preferential  combustion 
of  hydrogen,  but  as  a  direct  decomposition  of  unburned  gas  in 
the  heat  of  the  flame.  According  to  Bone'  and  co-workers, 
combustion  takes  place  in  steps  as  a  result  of  hydroxylation  : 

A                       B                 o.xidalion  via  C 

uxidation                      H2:C:(0H): 
CH. >'H3:C.0H  >-H:!:C:0+H:.0 


-^30 


+  59 


Q  t  C  t 

c  +  m--  CO  -f  m-.  CO  +  h.- 

I  A'  B'  C 

It  is  evident  that  the  tendency  is  always  to  run  from  A  to  C. 
^\'hen  the  proportion  of  methane  to  oxygen  is  CH, :  O;  the 
reaction  goes  from  A  to  B  to  C  to  C.  If  the  ratio  is  2  CH, : 
Oj  or  higher,  only  a  part  of  the  methane  can  be  oxidized  through 
the  reaction  A  to  C  and  part  is  decomposed  at  A  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  A  to  C  reactioii.  The  lowest  per  cent  of 
oxygen  in  which  a  methane  flame  will  burn  is  15.6  per  cent. 
Carbon  will  be  evolved  only  in  the  inner  part  of  the  flame, 
'  where  the  oxygen  supply  is  low  but  where  there  is  sufficient  heat 
to  break  up  the  methane,  and  the  per  cent  of  carbon  to  be  ex- 
pected by  the  incomplete  combustion  of  methane  is  low.  Gases 
rich  in  ethane  and  the  higher  homologs  produce  greater  yields 
by  this  process. 

The  function  of  the  cold  surface  is  to  cool  the  liberated  car- 
bon  in   the   flame   sufficiently   to   prevent  its  combustion.     This 

'  "Carbon  P.lack,  Its  Properties  and  ITses."  By  G.  St.  J.  Perrott  and 
Reinhardt  Thiessen.  Chemical  Kcsearcii  Laljoratory,  Bureau  of  Mines  Ex- 
lierimentation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Presented  at  the  mcetinK  of  the 
.\nierican  Chemical  Society,  Philadelphia  Pennsylvania.  September  2  to  6, 
1919.     Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical   Society. 

-Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  London,  215   (1915),  275. 


permits  the  use  of  a  sufticiently  hot  flame  to  give  carbon  un- 
contaminatcd  with  hydrocarbons  or  their  partial  oxidation 
products  and  produces  a  Ihiely  divided  material  which  has  been 
prevented  from  agglomerating  by  the  sudden  cooling.  It  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  an  optimum  temperature  and  an 
optimum  position  for  the  surface  in  the  flame.  Too  cold  a  sur- 
face may  prevent  the  ma.ximum  separation  of  carbon ;  too  hot 
a  surface  will  allow  too  much  carbon  to  be  burned  and  may 
change  the  properties  of  the  carbon  which  remains  unburned. 
The  temperature  of  the  channels  in  the  present  processes  is 
about  300  degrees  C. 

USES    OF    CARBON    BLACK. 

In  order  of  importance  the  uses  of  carbon  black  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1— Printers'  ink. 

2 — .-Kutomobile  tires  and  other  rubber  goods. 

3 — Black  and  gray  paint  and  enamel. 

4 — Stove  polish. 

5 — Other  products — such  as  phonograph  records,  carbon  paper, 
crayons,  typewriter  ribbons,  black  and  gray  paper,  glazed  paper, 
tarpaulins,  black  leather,  bookbinders'  board,  marking  and  stencil- 
ing inks,  rubber  sheeting  and  clothing,  hard  rubber,  anilicial  stone 
and  black  tile,  Chinese  and  India  inks,  fireworks,  insulating 
materials,  crucible  steel,  case  hardening. 

The  amounts  used  by  these  industries  in  1918  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Printers'   ink 10,tKX).OIX)~12.000.(M10 

Rubber  goods    20.000,000- 

Stove  polish  •  • 4,tX)0,000-  5.000.000 

All  others  1.000,000- 

Besides  this,  in  normal  times  probably  13,000,000  pounds  are 
exported. 

RUBBER  TIRES. 

Prior  to  1914  little  carbon  black  was  used  by  the  rubber  in- 
dustrj-  and  then  onlj-  in  small  amounts  as  a  coloring  material. 
Little  distinction  was  made  between  carbon  black  and  lamp- 
black, the  two  compounds  being  used  indiscriminately.  At  this 
time,  due  partly  to  the  stimulus  aft'orded  by  the  rising  price 
of  zinc  o.xide,  it  was  found  that  carbon  black  could  be  used  in 
very  large  amounts  as  a  filler  for  rubber,  with  a  correspond- 
ingly smaller  amount  of  zinc  oxide.  Carbon  black  is  used  in 
rubber  in  quantities  of  3  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  by  weight. 
Many  manufacturers  claim  very  unusual  properties  for  rubber 
so  compounded.  It  is  said  to  increase  the  tensile  strength  very 
greatly  and  to  give  increased  toughness  and  resistance  to 
abrasion.  It  is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  the  life  of 
the  rubber  is  increased.  Other  rubber  chemists  are  more  con- 
servative in  their  praises  of  carbon  black  and  do  not  admit  that 
it  possesses  any  properties  which  make  it  irreplaceable. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  cost,  carbon  black  is  much  cheaper 
than  zinc  oxide.  Carbon  black,  absolute  specific  gravity  1.8, 
suitable  for  compounding  in  rubber,  can  be  procured  for  as  low 
as  10  cents  a  pound  at  the  present  time.  Zinc  oxide  costs  at 
least  as  much  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  5.8.  Carbon  black 
evidently  costs  one-third  as  much  as  zinc  oxide  on  a  volume 
basis,  supposing  that  equal  volumes  were  compounded  with 
the  rubber,  but  in  practice  a  greater  volume  of  carbon  black  is 
used  than  of  zinc  oxide  so  that  the  resulting  mix  with  carbon 
black  contains  less  rubber  per  unit  volume  than  the  correspond- 
ing zinc  oxide  mix. 

From  a  theoretical  consideration,  carbon  black  should  be  an 
ideal  filler  for  rubber  on  account  of  its  extremely  fine  state  of 
division  and  the  correspondingly  large  surface  energy-  devel- 
oped when  intiiuately  mixed  with  the  rublicr.     It  also  serves  to 
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protect  the  rubber  substance  from  the  effects  of  liglit  and  may 
possibly  retard   oxidation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  to  the  irre- 
placeability  of  carbon  black  in  rubber,  an  enormous  amount  is 
now  consumed  by  the  rubber  companies,  probalily  20,000,000 
pounds  annually,  and  10,000,000  pounds  exported  for  foreign 
trade  in  normal  times. 

TESTING  METHODS. 

The  final  test  of  the  suitability  of  a  black  for  a  given  purpose 
is  the  actual  trying  out  of  the  working  qualities.  In  rubber 
making  a  sample  mix  is  made  and  the  finished  piece  tested  for 
tensile  strength,  per  cent  elongation,  toughness,  and  resistance 
to  abrasion. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  laboratory  tests  which  are 
of  use  in  matching  a  standard  sample.  The  tests  most  com- 
monly employed  are  for  tinting  strength,  color,  and  grit.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  determine  moisture,  ash,  and  acetone  extract. 

TINTIITG   STRENGTH. 

According  to  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
tinting  strength  is  "the  power  of  coloring  a  given  quantity  of 
paint  or  pigment  selected  as  a  medium  or  standard  for  esti- 
mating such  power."  Tinting  strength,  then,  as  applied  to  car- 
bon blacks  is  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  the  black  to  im- 
part a  color  to  a  definite  weight  of  standard  white.  It  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  particles  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
black.  In  making  the  test,  the  black  is  always  compared  with 
a  standard  black. 

Weigh  out  accurately  an  a  sen.^itive  balance,  0.100-gram  of  the 
black  to  be  tested  and  10.0  grams  of  a  standard  zinc  white  kept 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Transfer  to  a  glass  or  marble  slab  and 
add  from  a  burette  exactly  3.5  cc.  refined  linseed  oil.  Mix  with 
a  palette  knife  and  rub  out  thoroughly  with  the  palette  knife  (or, 
better,  a  glass  muller)  until  no  streakiness  or  difference  of  color 
is  observed,  when  successive  small  portions  are  spread  out  on  a 
clean  piece  of  window  glass  and  viewed  from  the  upper  side.  It 
is  important  that  the  rubbing  out  be  thorough ;  10  minutes  are 
usually  sufficient.  Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  standard 
black.  Then  spread  a  small  amount  of  each  mix  side  by  side  on 
a  clean  glass  (a  microscope  object  glass  serves  the  purpose  very 
nicely).  Examination  of  the  samples  from  the  other  side  of  the 
glass,  particularly  at  the  line  where  they  overlap,  will  show  the 
difTcrence  in  tinting  strength. 

To  make  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  tinting  strength  of  the 
sample  as  compared  to  the  standard,  more  white  is  added  to  the 
stronger  mix  until  the  colors  match.  A  new  sample  of  the 
stronger  black  is  then  weighed  out,  using  the  calculated  amount 
of  zinc  white,  and  the  process  repeated  until  mixes  of  the  same 
color  are  obtained.  If,  for  example,  it  was  necessary  to  mix  IS 
grams  of  zinc  white  with  0.1-gram  of  the  standard  to  match  a 
mixture  of  10  grams  zinc  white  and  0.1-gram  of  the  sample,  the 
latter  has  two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  standard. 

COLOR. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  relative  blackness  of  the  material 
when  mixed  in  oil. 

To  0.3  gram  of  each  of  the  blacks  to  be  compared  add  1.3  cc. 
of  refined  linseed  oil  from  a  burette.  Mix  thoroughly  with 
the  palette  knife  and  spread  side  by  side  on  a  slip  of  glass  and 
compare  the  relative  color  by  viewing  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  glass. 

GRIT. 

Presence  of  gritty  matter  is  determined  by  rubbing  a  por- 
tion of  the  black  under  the  finger  or  by  placing  a  small  amount 
on    the    tongue    and    rubbing    between    the    tongue    and    palate. 

CHEMICAL    TESTS. 

It  is  occasionally  desirable  to  make  a  few  quantitative  chemi- 
cal tests  of  carbon  black.  A  black  containing  more  than  0.2  per 
cent  ash  is  probably  adulterated  with  mineral  black  or  charcoal. 
An  acetone  extract  over  0.1  per  cent  indicates  adulteration  with 
a  poorly  calcined  lampblack.  Too  great  a  percentage  of  mois- 
ture is  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  working  qualities. 
Certain  blacks  will  absorb  as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  their  weight 
of   moisture,   making   a   total    moisture    content   of   20   per   cent 


or  more.  More  blacks  for  ink  making  contain  from  2  to  4 
per  cent  of  moisture,  although  certain  blacks  may  contain  as 
high  as  7  per  cent. 

Moisture."  A  1-gram  sample  of  the  black  is  placed  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible  and  heated  for  one  hour  at  105 
degrees  C.  in  a  constant  temperature  oven  in  circulating  dry  air. 
The  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  oven,  covered,  and  cooled 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  loss  in  weight  multiplied 
by  100  is  recorded  as  the  percentage  of  moisture. 

Ash."  The  crucible  containing  the  residue  from  the  moisture 
determination  is  heated  gradually  with  a  Meker  burner  (for 
better,  in  a  muffle  furnace)  to  cherry-red  (about  750  degrees  C). 
Ignition  is  continued  until  all  the  particles  of  carbon  have 
disappeared.  The  crucible  is  then  cooled  in  a  desiccator  and 
weighed,  after  which  it  is  heated  again  for  15  minutes,  cooled 
in  a  desiccator,  and  reweighed.  If  the  change  in  weight  is 
more  than  0.0002-gram,  the  process  is  repeated  until  successive 
weighings  are  constant  to  this  figure.  The  weight  of  the  crucible 
and  ash  minus  the  weight  of  the  crucible  is  taken  as  the  weight 
of  the  ash. 

Acetone  Extract.  A  2-gram  sample  is  weighed  into  an 
alundum  or  paper  extraction  thimble  of  20  cc.  capacity  and  the 
extraction  carried  out  for  one  hour,  using  any  standaid  ap- 
paratus of  the  Soxhlet  type.  The  weight  of  the  residue  after 
evaporation  of  the  acetone  is  taken  as  the  acetone  extract.  The 
extract  for  a  pure  carbon  black  is  usually  zero. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  Bureau  has-  received  a  great  many  inquiries  in  regard  to 
tests  which  a  carbon  black  must  meet  to  be  suitable  for  use 
in   printing  ink  or  rubber. 

The  following  specification  represents  the  requirements  for 
the  rubber  trade.  It  should  be  realized  that  there  are  no  hard 
and  fast  specifications  for  carbon  black,  and  that  the  test  on 
which  a  black  stands  or  falls  is  the  practical  test. 

Carbon   Black  for  Rubber  Co.mpounding. 
Chemical  Tests. 
Moisture — Less  than  4  per  cent. 
Acetone  Extract — Less  than  0.5  per  cent. 
Ash — Less  than  0.25  per  cent. 

Physical  Tests. 
Grit — None. 

Tinting  Strength — Not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  strength  of 
standard. 

Practical  Tests. 
Rubber  mixes  are  made  up  containing  equal  weight  of  the 
sample  to  be  tested  and  of  the  standard.  Mixes  are  cured  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  finished  sheet  is  tested  for 
tensile  strength,  per  cent  elongation,  toughness,  and  resistance  to 
abrasion. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Carbon  blacks  consist  of  from  85  per  cent  to  95  per  cent 
amorphous  carbon,  1  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  water,  0.5  per  cent 
to  0.8  per  cent  h3drogen,  and  from  2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent 
oxygen,  present  partly  as  CO  and  CO2,  and  partly  as  fixed 
oxygen. 


BENZOL  POISONING. 

Benzol  or  benzene  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
poisons.  Poisoning  due  to  benzene  may  occur  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  or  in  the  technical  use  of  prod- 
ucts containing  these  hydrocarbons,  for  example,  in  the  re- 
moval of  grease  from  goods,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish 
and  rubber.  The  poisoning  may  be  mild  or  severe,  acute  or 
chronic,  and  may  have  fatal  results.  When  man  is  exposed  to  a 
mixture  of  benzene  and  air,  he  absorbs  80  per  cent  of  the  ben- 
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zene;  the  limit  for  animals  is  from  0.015  to  0.016-part  of  benzene 
to  1.000  parts  of  air.  Distillations  should  be  carried  out  in  im- 
pervious apparatus  with  well-cooled  condensers.  All  apparatus 
which  has  contained  benzene  should  never  be  entered  for  clean- 
ing or  repairs  until  all  benzene  has  been  removed,  and  thorough 
ventilation  has  occurred.  The  workmen  should  have  approved 
breathing  apparatus.  A  person  overcome  by  benzene  should  be 
removed  into  ficsh  air  promptly,  and  given  artificial  respiration. 
Women  are  more  susceptible  than  men  to  benzene  poisoning. 
(R.  P.  Albaagh.  "Modern  Medicine,"  1919,  volume  1,  page  670.) 


CHEMICAL   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

LE.\THER  SuBSTiTiTE,  comprising  rubber  and  wax  of  the 
montan  class.  The  composition'  has  the  tough  slow-flexing 
qualities  of  leather  and  is  devoid  of  the  springy,  elastic  qualities 
of  rubber.  (John  D.  Prince,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,336,858.) 

Dressing  for  Leather,  etc.  A  quick  drying  dressing  for 
leather  and  the  like,  consisting  of  the  following  ingredients  in 
the  proportions  stated  :  asphaltum,  1  gallon ;  benzine,  1  gallon ; 
rubber  cement,  1  quart ;  black  pigment.  1  pound ;  Japan  drier,  1 
pint:  beeswax,  '/^  pound.  (Alfred  R.  Caldwell,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia.    United  States  patent  No.  1,338,286.) 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Electric  Cable  Coupositio.n. — For  a  protective  and  insulating 
covering,  rigid  when  cold,  but  readily  pliable  when  warmed, 
which  permits  the  cable  to  be  laid  against  irregular  surfaces  by 
heating  it  at  the  necessary  parts.  It  comprises  rubber  combined 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  to  which  may  also  be  added 
asbestos,  shellac,  gutta  percha,  balata,  silica,  magnesia,  chalk, 
zinc  oxide  and  the  sulphates  of  antimony.  When  applied  to  the 
cable  the  composition  is  vulcanized  to  produce  a  covering  of  the 
nature  of  ebonite.  The  following  percentage  proportions  are 
given :  rubber  35,  reclaimed  rubber  15,  rubber  substitute  5,  ebonite 
dust  10,  silica  10,  magnesia  10,  and  sulphur  15.  (T.  S.  Seymour, 
20  Mount  Carmel,  Derby,  and  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co., 
Arpley,  Warrington,  England.     British  patent  No.  139,226.) 


AUSTRALIA. 

Preserving  Lndia  Rubber. — To  prevent  the  oxidation  of  rub- 
ber goods,  the  enzymes  are  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a 
10  per  cent  solution  of  ammonia  containing  about  0.3  per  cent  of  a 
saponaceous  substance  such  as  sodium  oleate,  laurate  and 
cresylic  acid,  carbonic  acid  or  other  antiseptic  substance  which 
will  not  precipitate  the  soapy  material.  The  solution  is  applied 
to  the  latex,  or  to  flexible  rubber  goods  by  immersion  or  by  re- 
peated superficial  application.  (F.  E.  Stowe,  New  South  Wales. 
Australian  patent  No.  3,364.) 

Reclaimed  Rubber.  Process  for  recovering  rubber  from  waste. 
(Acushnet  Process  Co.,  assignee  of  T.  F.  Fumess,  Pennsylvania, 
and  P.  E.  Young.  Massachusetts,  inventors.  Australian  patent 
No.  11,970.) 

THE     FRENCH     REPUBLIC. 
Reclai-MED  Rubber.     Process  for  recovering  rubber  and  cot- 
ton from  waste.    (Acushnet  Process  Co.,  Inc.    French  patent  No. 
501,214.) 

GERMANY. 

Reclaimed  Rubber.  Process  for  reclaiming  rubber  from  soft, 
elastic,  and  tensile  vulcanized  goods.  (Farbenfabriken,  formerly 
Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.,  Leverkusen,  near  Koln  am  Rhein.  Ger- 
man patent  No.  303,984  "K.") 


Reclaimed  Rubber.  Process  for  reclaiming  rubber  from  vul- 
canized substances,  having  great  stretching  qualities,  firmness, 
and  elasticity.  (Farbenfabriken,  formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  & 
Co.,  Leverkusen,  near  Koln  am  Rhein.  German  patent  No. 
305,667  "K.") 


LABORATORY   APPARATUS. 

LABORATORY    BURNER. 


use   is   that  known  as 


A  new  form  of  burner  for  laborat 
^*'  the  "Fisher."  Although  but  re- 
cently introduced  it  is  rapidly  finding 
favor  with  chemists. 

It  is  provided  with  perforated 
nickel  grid  for  hot  flame  and  brass 
cap  for  Bunsen  flame,  thus  com- 
bining the  features  of  two  burners 
in  one.  It  will  produce  a  flame  I'A 
inches  in  diameter,  all  of  which  is 
hotter  than  the  hot  tip  of  a  Bun- 
sen  flame,  or  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
give  a  clear  Bunsen  flame,  7/16 
inches  in  diameter.  It  will  burn  any 
gas  except  acetylene.  (Scientific 
Materials  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
svlvania.) 


AUTOGRAPHIC     FABRIC     TESTING     MACHINE. 

A  fecently  patented  autographic  fabric  testing  device, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  consists  of  a  horizontal  fabric 
testing  machine  and  a  chart  holding  mechanism.  The  latter 
is  appropriately  con- 
nected by  means  of 
lever  and  cord  and 
pulley  attachments  with 
the  grips  A,  B,  holding 
the  fabric  test  sample 
C.  The  frame  carry- 
ing the  chart  is  thus 
made  to  move  horizon- 
tally in  fixed  relation 
to  the  strain  upon  the 
fabric,  and  vertically  in 
accordance  with  the 
elongation  of  the  fab- 
ric. Thus,  a  curve  may 
Fabric  Tester.  ^g  traced  on  the  chart 

D  by  a  suitable  marker  which  will  record  the  relations  of 
tensile  strength  and  elongation  of  the  specimen  under  test. 
(Alfred  E.  Jury,  Newark,  New- 
Jersey,  assignor  to  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,327,- 
393.) 


^, 
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ALUMINUM  FUIVNEL  SUPPORT. 

Stoddard's     aluminum     fiinne 

support    here    illustrated    is    an 

improvement      over      the 

usual      clumsy,      wooden, 

two-funnel  support.     It  is 

arranged    for    the    use    of 

four  two-inch  or  two  and 

one-half    inch     funnels 

within   a    small    space. 

The  stand  is  clean,  neat  r.  ,    t-  r. 

'       J  Stoddard's  Funnel  Support. 

and    not    easily    corroded. 

(Central    SLientific    Co.,    460    East    Ohio    street,    Chicago,    III.) 
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New  Machines   and   Appliances. 


THE  MATHERN  TIRE  MAKING  MACHINE. 

ALTHOUGH  European  mamitactiiicrs  are  familiar  with  the 
pneumatic  tire-building  machine  here  shown,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally known  in  this  country.  For  fourteen  years  it  has 
been  in  use  abroad  where  450  machines  arc  successfully  operat- 
ing.    The  machine  possesses  many  admirable  features  to  recom- 


The  M.^thern  Tire  Builder. 

mend  it,  particularly  to  the  smaller  tire  manufacturers.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  machine  was  a  silent,  yet  important  wit- 
ness, in  the  litigation  recorded  in  The  India  Rubber  World, 
January  1,  1919,  concerning  basic  tire  machine  patents. 

A  salient  feature  is  the  automatic  building  of  the  carcass  from 
a  continuous  fabric  strip,  and  without  stopping  the  machine,  there- 
by insuring  regularity  oi  stretch.  The  strips  of  frictioned  fabric 
are  delivered  to  the  core  from  the  fabric  roller  located  in  front 
of  the  tension  drum  and  the  liner  is  wound  up  on  the  roller 
beneath.  The  plies  are  rolled  down  by  a  series  of  stitcher  roll- 
ers mounted  on  levers  contained  in  a  roll-box  which,  when  ad- 
justed to  the  core,  automatically  completes  the  rolling-down  op- 
eration. Positive  tension  is  obtained  by  a  small  convex  drum, 
positioned  between  the  fabric  roller  and  the  core,  and  correctly 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  tire  under  construction. 
Located  between  this  drum  and  the  core  is  the  bridge 
for  guiding  the  fabric. 

There  are  two  bead  rings;  one  is  placed  behind  the 
core  and  the  other  in  front,  being  provided  with  pins 
and  hooks  which  insure  centering  of  the  beads.  The 
bead  rollers  are  mounted  on  a  pivoted  hinge  that  brings 
them  in  position  over  the  core  when  required  and  re- 
moves them  when  the  bead  setting  is  accomplished. 
When  all  the  plies  are  laid  under  and  over  the  beads 
the  canvas  edges  are  accurately  trimmed  by  a  special 
cutting  device. 

All  sizes  of  tires  from  2^.  to  5  inches  can  be  built 
on  this  machine  by  changing  a  few  accessories,  and  80 
tires  per  day  of  10  hours  may  be  produced  by  an 
operator  of  ordinary  skill.  (A.  Mathern,  Zollikow- 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  L.  J.  Broche,  889  Stutz  street, 
Akron,  Ohio,  United  States  agent.) 


cause  of  the  increasing  cost  and  the  possible  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  solvent  naphtha.  As  the  demand  for  cord  tires  con- 
tinues unabated,  the  consumption  of  impregnated  fabric  will  in- 
crease accordingly  and  result  in  a  greater  demand  for  spreader 
solvent,  therefore,  the  following  description  nf  a  niclhod  for 
saving   solvent  is  timely : 

In  this  system  no  oxygen  comes  into  contact  with  the  solvent 
\apors  and  therefore  there  is  obviously  no  possibility  of  fire  or 
explosion.  This  is  accomplished  by  enclosing  the  entire  operation 
in  a  gas-proof  housing  and  circulating  within  ihe  housing  flue 
gas  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  nitrogen  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Moreover,  the  method  is  not  limited  by  physical  con- 
ditions, for  the  relation  of  the  solvent  vapors  to  the  drying  gases 
can  be  made  to  suit  the  best  drying  conditions,  and,  due  to  the 
lack  of  danger  in  handling  the  vapors,  it  is  possible  to  manipu- 
late them  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  maximum  recovery. 

The  impregnation  or  spreading  operation  is  continuous  as  it 
is  possible  to  sew  a  new  roll  of  fabric  to  the  one  being  im- 
pregnated. There  is  no  danger  in  stopping  and  starting  the 
machine.  To  get  the  machine  into  operation  flue  gas  is  forced 
through  the  cycle  until  all  the  air  is  swept  out.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  discontinue  operation  the  flow  of  flue  gas  is  main- 
tained until  all  of  the  solvent  has  been  swept  from  the  system, 
when  air  is  substituted,  thus  making  it  possible  to  open  up  the 
machinery  for  the  cleaning  operations  which  are  always  neces- 
sary in  impregnating  and  spreading. 

For  small  manufacturers  of  cord  tires  an  impregnator  is 
recommended  that  will  give  a  maximum  production  of  900  square 
yards  of  cord  fabric  per  hour.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  using 
100  gallons  of  solvent  per  day  the  recovery  plant  should  be  at- 
tached to  this  impregnator.  The  recovery  plant  furnished  for 
this  production  is  such  that  with  the  substitution  of  a  larger 
compressor  and  condenser  it  may  be  arranged  to  take  care  of 
any  amount  of  solvent  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  im- 
pregnator. 

Referring  to  the  illustration,  flue  gas  from  the  two  producers, 
2,  2,  after  being  cooled  and  washed  in  3  and  4A.  is  passed  into  the 
impregnator  housing  5.  The  resulting  mixture  of  flue  gas  and 
solvent  vapor  is  drawn  out  of  this  housing  and  passed  through 
the  forecooler  &A.  at  approximately  atmospheric  pressure.  It 
is   tlien  compressed  and  passed  through  the  intercooler  8H.     It 


SOLVENT  RECOVERY   SYSTEM. 

The   recovery  of  inflammable  and  explosive   solvents 
largely   used   in   the   rubber   industry   is   interesting   be- 


To  Solvzirf  Sforagg. 


DiAGR.vM  Showing  Operation  of  the  Lewis  Sol\-ent 
Recovery  System. 
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is  then  further  compressed  and  passed  into  the  condenser  8C. 
The  solvent  condensed  out  in  these  three  coolers  is  drawn  off 
by  gravity  to  a  separation  tank  14  where  it  is  separated  from  any 
accumulated  water,  and  the  residual  inert  gas  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately atmospheric  pressure  by  13  is  passed  back  into  the 
impregnator  housing.  The  system  is  thus  essentially  a  complete 
cycle,  except  as  additional  flue  gas  is  added  to  replace  losses 
that  must  necessarily  occur.  (Lewis  Recovery  Corporation, 
Room   1206,  68   Devonshire   street,    Boston,   Massachusetts.) 

AKRON-WILLIAMS    TIRE    REPAIR    NOVELTIES. 

Tire  repairing  as  a  business  will  attain  a  greater  development 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  energy  exercised  in  building  better 
repairs.  That  progress  is  constantly  being  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tire  repair  equipment,  to  the  convenience  and  economy  of 
repairmen,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  On  the 
left  is  an  inverted  tube  vulcanizer,  unique  in  its  adaptation  of  a 
principle  giving  greater  efficiency  and  ease  of  manipulation.  The 
tube   hangs    down    away    from    the   heat    during    the   cure.      The 


Inverted  Tl'be  Vulc.\ni7er. 


Umvers.\l  Boiler. 


pressure  bars  are  controlled  by  foot-pedals  enabling  the  repair- 
man to  have  both  hands  free  to  adjust  tube  on  the  hot  plate.  A 
feature  of  construction,  when  this  outfit  is  built  to  use  gasoline 
as  fuel,  permits  it  to  be  pushed  about  the  garage  or  repair  shop 
floor  at  the  convenience  of  the  operator. 

The  special  one-and-one-half  horse-power  boiler  or  generator 
shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  right  is  of  vertical  tubular  type 
and  of  steel  construction  throughout.  It  is  readily  convertible 
from  gas  or  gasoline  burning  to  coal  or  coke  burning  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  section  which  fits  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler 
unit.  This  boiler  has  a  very  low  w^ater  line,  permitting  a  gravity 
return  from  the  vulcanizing  units  without  necessitating  the  plac- 
ing of  the  boiler  in  the  basement  or  on  the  next  lower  floor. 
(  The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

CHAMPION  TIRE  BUILDING  STANDS. 

Spinning  tlu-  tire  v,  ith  one  liand  and  using  the  various  tools 
with  the  other  is  eliminated  in  this  machine  as  the  operator 
has  both  hands  free  and  can  revolve  the  tire  either  forward  or 


These  stands  are  made  in  three  dififerent  types.  The  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  the  base  with  four  projecting  arms, 
enablins;    four   men    lo   work   at    the   stand.      The    second   is   the 


FOL'R-M 


Blii.di.ng   St.a 


l.iase  witli  two  arms  parallel  with  each  other,  enabling  two  men 
lo  work  at  the  same  stand;  and  the  third  is  the  single  stand 
for  one  man. 

The  four-man  base  can  be  sold  with  one  arm  and  other  arms 
can  always  be  added  as  the  manufacturer  requires  them.  There 
are  ball  bearings  on  both  the  main  drive  shafts,  thereby  making 
the  machines  noiseless  and  easy  to  run.  ( The  Braendel  Engi- 
neering &  Machine  Co.,  724  Dearborn  street,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.) 

MACHINE  FOR  COATING  INSIDE  OF  CASINGS. 

The  problem  of  coating  the  inside  surface  of  casings  with  a 
preparation  so  that  the  casing  and  tube  will  not  adhere,  has 
been  solved  by  the  machine  here  pictured.  After  a  long  period 
of  satisfactory  service,  and  after  basic  patents  have  been  granted, 
it  is  now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  trade. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  machine  are  speed  of  opera- 
tion and  simplicity.  From  six  to  ten  tires  per  minute  are  lined 
evenly  from  bead  to  bead,  and  without  wasting  the  liquid,  there- 
by saving  at  least  two-thirds  of  it  as  compared  with  the  present 
hand-swabbing  method.  Three  tires  are  rotated  at  a  time  in  a 
vertical  position  on  drums  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor. 
The  beads  of  the  center  tire  are  held  apart  by  a  dished  wheel 
having  an   (  perating  handle.     This  permits  the   spraying  device, 


Tire  Lining  M.\chine. 


is  attached  to  the  haiulk 
it  revolves.     The  drum 


to  evenly  coat  the  inside  of  the 
the  left  supports  the  casing  to 


verse,   at   any   speed   and   at   any   angle,   by   operating   a    foot-       be   lined,   while   that   on   the    right    is   being   rotated    to   dry  the 


lever. 


coated  casing. 
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When  the  center  tire  has  made  one  revolution,  the  operator 
throws  up  the  handle,  which  stops  the  spraying  and  causes  all 
three  tires  to  roll  towards  the  right,  thus  placing  another  shoe 
in  position  to  be  coated,  and  rolling  the  finished  tire  into  the 
wrapping  rooin.  The  complete  machine  is  7  feet  high  and  oc- 
cupies a  floor  space  4  by  12  feet,  and  may  be  operated  by  a  girl 
or  one-armed  man.  (The  O.  Hammel  Co.,  209-213  Fourth  ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.) 

S.  &  B.  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  MOLDS. 

Flexible  steel  molds  for  making  straight-side  or  clincher  tires 
by  the  full  molded  process  are  said  to  have  fully  demon- 
strated    all     claims     made     by     the     manufacturer. 

The  curing  of  either 
fabric  or  cord  tires  on 
solid  collapsible  cores  is 
made  easy.  Each  half  of 
the  mold  is  provided 
with  saw  cuts  to  allow 
contraction  of  the  inner 
diameter  of  the  mold. 
Each  half  is  dished  and 
made  to  come  together 
at  the  tread  first,  then  by 
applying  pressure  the 
mold  is  closed  gradually 
and  progressively  toward 
the  beads,  forcing  the  air 
and  excess  rubber  ahead 
of  the  contact  points, 
stretching  the  fabric  also 
and  finally  landing  the 
surplus  rubber  into  the  overflow  cavity  A,  while  all  harmful 
movements  of  stock  toward  the  tread  are  eliminated. 

By  this  process  it  is  possible  to  use  beads  of  larger  diameter 
than  those  generally  used,  leaving  more  space  at  B,  and  more 
room  for  contraction  of  bead  diameters,  which  allows  more 
stretch  to  the  sides  of  the  tire  carcass  during  vulcanization.  Be- 
fore placing  the  tire  in  the  molds,  beads  and  sides  of  tire  are 
pulled  loose  from  the  core  to  the  tread  line  C,  leaving  the  tread 
portion  cemented  to  core.  (Swinehart  &  Byrider  Process  Co.,  212 
Second  National  Building,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

HIGH   PRESSURE  SECTIONAL  VULCANIZER. 

An  improvement  over  the  old-style  kettle,  or  wrapped  process, 
is  claimed  for  the  Soper  high-pressure  retreading  machines  and 
sectional  molds.     .A.mong  the  advantages   noted  are  :   wood  fiber 

marking  blocks 
that  keep  the  rub- 
ber from  over- 
flowing; semi- 
cure,  keeping  the 
rubber  from  over- 
curing  on  lap, 
which 


HT-SiDE  Mold. 


causes 
spot 


The    Soper    Retre.^der. 


often 
a  weak 
m  the  re- 
tread; no  matrix 
to  break,  as  the 
ribs  are  cut  in  the 
mold ;  inclosed 
fire-box,  giving 
four  times  the 
heating  surface 
found  in  ordinary 
molds     and     mak- 


Thc  vulcanizers  have  self-contained  gas-heated  boilers,  al- 
though kerosene  burners  can  be  supplied  if  desired ;  and  they 
are  made  in  six  types,  suitable  for  the  smallest  oil  station  or 
the  most  completely  equipped  retread  shop.  (Soper  Vulcanizer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  110  East  Eleventh  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia.) 


HONECO    VULCANIZER   TEMPERATURE    CONTROLLER. 

In  this  device  two  controlling  systems  are  compactly  combined 
1  one  casing,  one  system  to  control  the  inlet  steam  for  maintain- 
ig  the  temperature  in  a  vulcanizer,  tire  press,  retort  or  any 
closed  space,  and  the  other 
to  control  the  discharge  of 
condensation  and  wet  steam 
from  the  same  apparatus. 
While  this  combination  of 
two  controlling  systems  in 
one  casing  is  not  new,  how- 
ever, the  systems  themselves 
are  novel,  and  interesting. 

There  are  no  fulcrums 
and  levers  that  require  deli- 
cate bearings  and  accurate 
adjustment  and  alinement.  A 
valve  is  located  within  the 
adjusting  plug,  and  the  lat- 
ter projects  through  the 
front  of  the  casing,  permit- 
ting the  removal  of  the 
valve,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the  casing  or  loosening 
any  connection  for  adjustment  of  the  air-plug. 

The  air  valve  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  operating 
mechanism  of  any  air-operated  controller.  The  Honeco  valve  is 
held  against  its  seat  by  the  tension  or  compression  of  the  spring 
and  is  lifted  by  the  expanding  capsular  diaphragm  when  inflated 
by  the  pressure  actuating  it.  The  upward  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  prevents  the  valve  freezing  to  its  seat  because  of 
gumming  or  corrosion.  The  adjustment  or  setting  is  made  with 
a  small  wrench  and  as  the  entire  valve  is  turned,  there  can  be  no 
change  of  temperature  or  pressure  while  adjustment  is  being 
made.     (Hohman-Nelson  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.) 

INNER    TUBE    VALVE    NUT    TIGHTENER. 

The  simpk=  hut  important  process  of  running  up  the  valve  nut 
stem  of  an  automobile  tire  valve  is  speedily  and  securely 


.\ir-Operated  CONTI 


ing  steaming  up  50  pounds  possible  in  20  to  25  minutes;  hand- 
forged  clamps  that  are  practically  unbreakable. 


Valve  Nut  Tightener. 
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ione  by  various  devices,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illuslration. 

In  this  machine  a  small  electric  motor  rotates  a  direct-con- 
nected hollow  spindle,  the  entrance  to  which  forms  a  socket 
wrench  for  the  reception  of  the  valve  nut.  In  front,  a  suitable 
guard  is  placed  which  serves  as  a  support  against  which  the 
operator  holds  the  inner  tube  and  valve  base  during  the  tighten- 
ing process.  There  is  a  special  clutch  with  a  spring  attachment 
designed  to  eliminate  any  danger  of  the  tube  catching  and  turn- 
ing around  while  the  operator  is  holding  it.  (.Gillette  Rubber 
Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.) 


MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

MANDREL   FOR   TIRE   TUBES. 

A  DISCONTINUOUS  torus-shaped  sheet  metal  mandrel  A  for 
•**  forming  and  curing  forced  inner  tubes  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,     together     with     a     suitable     bench     bracket     device 

B,  supporting  the  man- 
drel for  the  application 
and  removal  of  the  tube 

C,  assisted  by  com- 
pressed air. 

The  entrance  of  the 
air  for  inflation  is  ef- 
fected through  a  nozzle 
D  attached  to  a  hose  E 
and  controlled  by  a  suit- 
able valve  F.  (Don  A. 
Clark  and  Clyde  E. 
Lowe,    assignors    to    the 

Curing   Mandrel  for  Inner  Tube^    f'P"^."'^  '^°?^  *  ^^""- 
facturmg      Co.,     all      of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     United  States  Patent  No.   1,330,785.) 


MACHINE  FOR   MAKING  INNER  TUBES. 

Inner  tubes  are  built  up  from  strips  of  rubber  stock  delivered 
directly  from  the  calender  roll  and  wound  on  mandrels  that  are 
continuously  fed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  calender. 

A  represents 
a  3-roll  calen- 
der on  which 
is  mounted  the 
mechanism  B 
for  rotating 
the  mandrels  C 
and  simultane- 
ously moving 
them  parallel  to 
t  h  e  calender 
rolls.       The 

mandrels  are  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  detachably  joined 
in  longitudinal  alinement.  The  strip  cutting  knives  are  shown 
at  D.  and  at  E  the  strips  of  rubber  stock. 

In  starting  the  winding  the  strip  indicated  at  (a)  is  wound 
on  the  mandrel  to  form  the  inner  layer  or  lamination;  the  strip 
indicated  at  (b)  is  wound  on  the  first  layer  to  lap  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  strip  (a),  and  then  the  strips  (c),  (d),  (c)  and  (/) 
are  successively  wound  on  each  other  to  have  succeeding  strips 
overlap  the  convolutions  of  preceding  strips  and  to  form  the 
layers  or  laminations  of  material.  Thus,  after  starting  the  wind- 
■iiK  on  the  first  mandrel,  the  winding  of  subsequent  layers  to 
form  a  tubular  covering  on  a  series  of  detachably  connected 
mandrels  can  be  continuously  performed. 

After  the  strips  of  material  have  been  wound  on  the  mandrels, 
the  material  is  cut  transversely  at  the  junction  of  adjacent 
mandrels,  and  the  separate  mandrels  with  the  inatcrial  thereon 
are  prepared   for  vulcanization   in  the  usual   manner.      (William 


IIINE. 


C.  Tyler,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  .Xkron,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,332,774.) 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO   1,3J;,5J6.     .\pparanis  and   process   for  Mealing  rubber.      E.   A.   Wul- 
lenwebcr,   assignor    to    Morgan   S:   Wright — both   of   Detroit. 
Mich. 
1.3J7,631.     Repair  vulcanizer.     A.  B.  Zwebel!,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1,337,707.     Pncmnatic     air-bat     core     for     use     in     repairing    tires.       A.     L. 

.''■■•n-..,,     .,,.1     \     II      \l-i.n,     .   --..I  .,rs    of    'A    each    to    H.    C. 

1,337,910.  Kx',::;,.:  :  ,; ,' ;  ,\.'    ,  n" ;  K';v^anVr 

1.337,930.       MiiM     !     ■     l:   I   .   :  ||      I  ..„      O 

1,338,233.     Ke!i.;n     li,.    l.,    •  „l.  .,,-,   h.l    ,1,1.  -!     i    lire  treads.      O.   L.    McCor- 


e.       K.     G.     Templcton,     assignor    to    The 
ubber  Co.— both  of  Akron.  O. 
1,338,470.     Machine  for  forming  battery  jars.     J.  H.  Wagenhorst.  Akron,  O. 
1,338,569.     Inner  tube  vulcanizer.     E.  D.  Hostler,  assignor  of  '/,   to  Hamicl 

&  Mather,  partners— all  of  Tipton.  la. 
1.338.844.     Device  for  .stacking  tire  molds.     B.   H.   Rose,   Lakewood,  O. 
1,339,151.     Repair  vulcanizer.     G.  S.  Andrus,  Akron,  O, 
HEISSUES. 
14,852.     .Apparatus  for  retreading  tires.      Original  No.    1.327,307.      R.    .\. 
Brooks,    assignor    to    Western    Tire    &    Rubbe      ~ 
nership — both    of    Chicago,    111. 

THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

198,875.     Tire    tread    constructor.      J.    A.    Thomas   and    E.    J.    Usher,    co- 

inventors— both   of   Toronto,    Ont. 
199,071.     Tire-wrapping    machine.       The    Pierce    Wrapping    Machine    Co., 

.-issignee  of  F.  M.   Pierce— both  of  Chicago,   III.,   U.   S.   A. 
-Apparatus  ^or    manufacturing^solid    rubber    tires.      The    Dunlop 


copart- 


199,432.     Api 

'I 

199,463.     M.ii 


iiiL,.    cord-tire    casings.      J.    M.    Gilbert,    New 
assignee  of  F.  B.  Carlisle,  Andover.  Mass 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


138,623.  Mold  for  vulcanizing  boots,  etc.,  having  adjustable  heel  and 
toe  pieces  and  a  base  mold  capable  of  being  put  under  pres- 
sure.      D-    F.    Wilhelmi,    Huis    ter    Aa    Doorwerth,    Holland. 


chines.      O.    Sha 
Apparatus   for   reti 
t'.   S.  A. 


in    rubber-working 
Kenley.   Heaton   Moor.   Stockport, 
ding  tires.      S.    H.    Goldberg,    Chicago, 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

500,417.     Improvements    in    mounting    pneumatic    tires.      A.    E.    Jennings. 
500.878.     Improvements   in   transferring   system   used  especially    in    manu* 

facturing  tires.     The  Dunlop   Rubber  Co.,   Limited. 
501,732.     Machine  to  make   pneumatic  tire  casings.     J.    L.   G.   Dykes. 
501,749.     Machine  to  expand  the  bands  out  of  which  pneumatic  tires  are 

made.     T.  L.  G.  Dykes. 
501.785.     Machine    for    expanding    and    vulcanizing    casings    for    rubber 

tires.     J.   L.  G.   Dykes. 
502,045.     Apparatus   and  method   for  making  tires.      E.   Hopkinson. 


N' 


PROCESS  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

136,911.  Retreadinp:  tires  in  manner  to  prevent  overvulcaniza- 
tion  of  anv  part.  F.  Maier,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  assignor  to 
Western  Vulcanizer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  a  co- 
partnership. 
Producing  artificial  leather  by  treating  rubber  layers.  A.  A. 
Somerville.  Flushing,  assignor  to  New  York  Belting  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  New  York  City— both  in  New  York. 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

138.535.     Retreading  tires.      S.   II.  Goldberg.   Chicago 


500.421. 
500,522. 
500,698. 
501,035. 
501,065. 
501,099. 
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NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

IN  THE  NUMiitK  KUK  .VlKlL-M.W  Oy  "TliE  roRTAGER,"  THE  HANU- 
somc  little  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the  Portage  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  John  W.  Maguire,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  pays  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  branch  managers 
and  e.\p!ains  their  importance  to  the  business.  The  number 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  branches  and  office  managers  of  the 
company  from  Boston  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with  many  other 
illustrations. 

ZwEBELL  Brothers  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  pxjb- 
lished  a  profusely  illustrated  descriptive  catalog  of  72  pages, 
devoted  to  its  complete  line  of  tire  repair  equipment,  repair 
materials  and  accessories.  It  covers  everything  required  for 
the  up-to-date  repair  shop,  including  sectional  cavity  vulcanizers 
and  high  pressure-  retreaders  of  the  individual  steam-generating 
type  with  aluminum  bead  molds  and  reducing  sliells  for  all  tire 
sizes  up  to  and  including  8-inch.  The  obvious  economy  and 
efficiency  of  these  individual  steam  generators  appeal  to  every 
repair  man. 

The  Eagle  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  publishes  a  most 
attractive  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  of  the  many  rubber 
toys  it  makes.  The  cover  shows  a  baby  girl  with  her  puppy 
borne  aloft  by  a  bunch  of  little  balloons  of  many  hues.  Balloons 
of  many  shapes  are  seen,  some  with  noise-making  attachinents. 
The  prize  novelty,  however,  is  the  "Eagle  Brand"  bag-pipe,  with 
a  plaid  bag,  that  should  satiate  youth's  craving  for  noise. 

To  spread  information  about  their  motor  wheels  and  the 
many  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  the  Briggs  &  Stratton  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  are  issuing  a  handsome  illustrated 
monthly  magazine,  called  "The  Motor  Wheel  Age." 

A  valuable  help  for  engineering  and  kindred  trades  is  the 
"Indus-trial  Arts  Index"  published  by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
New  York  City.  In  alphabetical  arrangement,  but  with  many 
convenient  sub-heads,  it  supplies  a  subject  catalog  to  the  periodi- 
cals dealing  with  engineering  and  various  trades  and  technical 
industries.  Volume  VIII,  No.  3,  for  March,  1920,  covers  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year. 

"Holland's  East  India,"  which  under  the  management  of 
A.  A.  van  der  Kolk,  has  separated  from  the  Buitenzorg,  Java, 
"Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago."  publishes  an  edition  in  French, 
"Les  Indes  Hollandaises,"  as  well  as  an  English  edition. 

"Transatlantic  Trade,"  January,  1920.— This  is  a  monthly 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language  by  the  American 
Association  of  Commerce  and  Trade  in  Berlin,  members  of 
which  seem  to  have  penetrated  into  Germany  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties ceased.  Instructions  are  given  to  Americans  as  to  how 
they  may  enter  Germany  equipped  for  business,  and  how  they 
may  secure  protection  if  they  need  it.  Lists  of  firms  that  are 
permitted  to  deal  with  America  are  printed,  and  also  of  the 
goods  that  are  most  needed. 

The  first  number  for  1920  of  the  "Bulletin  des  Caoutchoucs" 
of  the  Marseille  Institut  Colonial  contains  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  G.  van  Pelt,  the  director,  on  the  rubber  con- 
ditions in  the  French  colonies,  where  he  spent  several  months 
last  year.  He  describes  French  Guinea  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  tells 
how  cultivation  and  the  processes  of  preparing  and  packing  the 
rubber  should  be  changed  in  accordance  with  his  ideas,  and  how 
the  African  natives  may  be  induced  to  better  their  ways.  France 
clearly  intends  to  make  a  fight  for  her  share  in  rubber,  and  Dr. 
van  Pelt's  investigation  is  one  of  the  first  steps  taken. 

Josephine  A.  Cushman,  associate  librarian,  in  the  first 
number  of  "Faculty  Studies,"  issued  by  the  Municipal  University 
of  Akron,  explains  what  "a  special  library  for  the  rubber  indus- 
try"   should    contain,    and   in    the    footnotes   gives   excellent   and 


helpful  abridged  bibliographies  of  many  branches  of  the  subject. 
The  appendices  give  the  most  essential  scientific  journals  and 
government  publications  with  which  a  rubber  library  should 
start. 

THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


'■REPORT  OF  THE  CEYLON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  (INCORPO- 
rated)  for  the  year  ended  31st  December.  1919."  (Paper  covers,  345 
-t-  18  pages,  charts,  tables.) 
"T^he  "Report  of  the  Ceylon  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Incorpo- 
■^  rated)  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1919,"  contains  the 
usual  important  tables  and  statistical  information  regarding  crude 
rubber  exports  and  imports  from  and  into  the  island,  with  charts, 
including  one  in  colors,  giving  rubber  prices  at  local  auctions. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  official  corre- 
spondence and  documents,  and  with  the  minutes  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Chamber. 

"AIRCRAFT    YEAR    BOOK.    1920."      MANUFACTURERS'    AIRCRAFT 
Association,  Inc.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.     (Cloth,  octavo, 
9'A    hy   6   inches,   334    pages.) 
The  second  yearly  issue  of  the  "Aircraft  Year  Book,"  besides 
interesting  articles  on  the  development  of  aircraft  in  commerce 
and  in  war,  and  reports  on  the  activities  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Aircraft   Association,   contains   a   compact   and  instructive   sum- 
mary of  the   technical   development   of  balloons  and  airships   in 
the   years   since   the   beginning   of   the   war.     In   this,   some   ac- 
count is  given  of  the  important  construction  work  done  in  this 
line  during  the  war  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  and  The 
B.   F.    Goodrich   companies.     There    are   many   fine   illustrations 
and  useful  lists  and  tables. 

REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  COTTON 

Growing    Committee,    1920.      London,    His    Majesty's    Stationery    Office. 
(Paper,   67   pages,   7   maps.) 

The  report  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament  last  October  by 
a  committee  appointed  in  the  summer  of  1917,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British  cotton  interests,  to  survey  the  possibilities  for  raising 
cotton  within  the  empire,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  press  for 
some  time,  but  now  appears  officially. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  desire,  openly  expressed 
in  many  English  newspapers,  to  free  the  British  cotton  industry 
from  dependence  on  the  United  States.  The  survey  includes 
Africa,  with  the  possessions  recently  acquired  from  Germany,  as 
well  as  India,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  portions  of  the  empire, 
where  cotton  is  raised,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  maps.  The 
example  of  the  supremacy  that  rubber  production  acquired  in  a 
dozen  years  by  the  British  in  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  Southern  India, 
inspired  the  committee,  and  should  give  food  for  reflection  to  the 
American  cotton  planters. 

"DYKE'S    AUTOMOBILE    AND    GASOLINE    ENGINE    ENCYCLOPE- 
dia."     By  A.  L.  Dyke,  E.  E.     Twelfth  edition,  A.  L.  Dyke,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.      (Cloth,  large  octavo,   10  by  7  inches,   940   +   22  pages,  pro- 
fusely   illustrated.) 
This  compendious  repertory  of  automobile  information  is  now 
in  its  tenth  year,  the  editions  following  on  one  another  faster  than 
once  a  year.    The  elaborate  indexes  are  a  necessary  guide  through 
the    maze    of    instructions    about    the    construction,    mechanism, 
handling,  adjusting  and  repairing  of  automobiles,  their  engines, 
the  ignition,  lubricating,  electric  systems,  tires  and  their  troubles 
and  the  myriad  matters  on  which  immediate  practical  information 
may   be   needed ;    everything   illustrated    fully   with    pictures   and 
diagrams.     Special  supplements  are  added  to  this  edition  on  air- 
planes.   Liberty   engines,    the    Ford   and    Packard    cars   and    the 
K.    W.    Magneto,   together    with    inserts    supplying   additions    of 
very  recent  information  to  many  articles. 


By  Article  307,  Section  2,  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  car- 
ried  into  effect  by  the  Reichs  Law  of  August  31,  1919,  all  patents 
and  trade  marks  which  were  declared  void  on  account  of  non- 
payment of  dues  during  the  period  between  August  1,  1914,  and 
Tanuarv  10,  1920,  are  declared  valid  as  from  the  last-named  date. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


Pocket    As 


A    SAFETY    AXE    FOR    THE    SUMMER    CAMPER. 

Nuw  is  the  time   when  plans  are  going   forward   for 
camping  trips,  and  no  outfit  is  complete  without  a  reliable 
a.xe  or  strong  hatchet  with  which  to  blaze  trails,  cut  trees, 
boughs,     and     firewood, 
and    do    the    iiumberless 
odd  jobs  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  camper.     That 
dealer    who    can    suppl\ 
his    customers    with    an 
axe     provided     with     a 
guard  so  that  it  can  with 
safety    be    put    into    the 

coat  pocket  or  packed  with  other  articles  without  danger  of 
injuring  them,  should  benefit  by  increased  sales.  The  safety 
pocket  axe  shown  here  has  a  nickel-plated  spring  hinged  guard 
lined  with  lead,  that  folds  into  the  handle.  The  blade  is  made 
of  caref-ully  tempered  tool  steel,  while  the  metal  handles  are 
drop  forged,  with  side-plates  of  rubber.  The  length  is  11  inches 
and  the  weight  20  ounces.  (Marble  .'\rms  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Gladstone,   Michigan.) 


Designed  for  the  use 
of  the  typist  who  re- 
quires a  soft  eraser  to 
remove  pencil  marks 
and  carbon  impressions 
as  well  as  inked  or 
typed  copy,  the  "399 
Tri-Ply"  eraser  has 
found  a  welcome  in 
the  business  world.  The 
two  outer  layers  of 
rubber  are  soft  and 
velvety,  while  the  cen- 
ter layer  is  of  harder 
stock.  When  the  center 
edge  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  manuscript  writ- 
ten with  pen  or  type- 
writer, erasing  becomes  easy.  The  side  edges  are  used  for  remov- 
ing pencil  marks.     (Weldon  Roberts  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

A  NEW  OVERSHOE  TIRE. 

The  tire  illustrated  claims  a  new  patented  feature  in  a  tread 
which  is  removable  and 
interchangeable  and  can 
be  used  on  all  makes  of 
tires  as  well  as  on  thi^ 
specially  constructed  one. 
The  overshoe  is  made  in 
a  separate  piece  and  its 
inner  face  opposite  thi 
casing  is  provided  w 
longitudinal  and  trans 
verse  projections  and  re- 
cesses -o  correspond  to 
those  in  the  tire.  This 
feature  insures  against 
creeping,  either  longitu- 
dinally or  transversely.  There  are  also  a  number  of  suction  cups 
in  the  inner  face  of  the  overshoe,  in  the  thickened  side  portions, 


Ply"    Red    Eraser. 


whicli  hold  the  sides  firmly  in  position  un  the  casing.  The  tread 
portion  is  made  of  durable  rubber  and  the  overshoe  is  not 
vulcanized  to  the  casing.  The  casing,  protected  by  the  overshoe, 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ground 
and  is  not  exposed,  therefore  wearing  in- 
definitely long.  (Brooks  J.  Mullikin,  Box 
23,   .Station   N.   New   York  City.) 


A  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  BAIT. 

The  angler  who  enjoys  game  fishing 
will  welcome  this  new  "Crawdad  Natural 
Crab"  bait,  with  its  body  so  true  to  life 
in  color  and  shape,  its  beady  black  eyes, 
and  its  moving  rubber  legs.  The  hooks 
are  bronze.  (The  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co., 
Garrett,   Indiana.) 


THREE  NEW  WESTERN  TIRES. 

Three    good-looking   tires    will    be   pro-  "The  Crawdad 

duced  by  a  new  Western  rubber  company,  '  *'^^'"'-     "*"■ 

as  well  as  an  inner  tube.  The  center  one  of  the  three  tires  below 
is  the  invention  of  Grant  Lambright,  the  company's  general  super- 
intendent. It  is  intended  chiefly  for  light  trucking  and  has  been 
successfully  tried  out  and  tested.     It  combines  the  advantages  o£ 


a  pneumatic  with  those  of  a  solid  tire.  The  non-skid  tread  is 
designed  to  distribute  road  friction  evenly,  while  the  ribbed 
tire  has  extra  thick  side  walls.  (The  Latex  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin.) 


AN  IMPROVED  STEP-MAT. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  step-mat  pictured  here  is 
which  turns  up  from  the  running-board  and  prevents  the  si 
ing  of  the  car  by  overstepping. 
The  pattern  is  of  the  self-drain- 
ing type,  so  that  any  water  col- 
lected is  thrown  away  by  the 
forward  motion  of  the  car.  The 
rubber  used  is  of  good  quality 
and  serviceable.  A  running- 
board  mat  of  this  kind  is  an 
admirable  preventive  of  slipping 
when  entering  a  car.  (Essex 
Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.)  "Essex 
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THREE  BATHING  CAPS  FOR  SUMMER  DAYS. 

The   "Tiger  Lily"   bathing  cap  pictured   lierc   has  a   red,   blue, 
green,    cr   yellmv    lindy    willi    a    large    hiack-striped    flower.      The 


of  the  c 
national 


a  quality  tire,  hand  manufactured.     (Inter- 
•r  Corporation,  South  Bend,  Indiana.) 


'■Tiger    I.ilv."  "CoLLF.nE    Cap."  "Daisy." 

"College"  cap  is  patterned  after  the  familiar  "mortar  board," 
with  long  streamers,  and  wooden  buttons  suspended  from  the 
corners.  The  "Daisy"  comes  in  the  same  colors  as  the  "Tiger 
Lily"  and  has  each  petal  apparently  fastened  down  with  a  rub- 
ber button,  while  a  black  Celluloid  buckle  forms  the  center.  (The 
Miller  Rublier  Company,  Akron,  Ohio.) 

HAIR    BRUSH    WITH   RUBBER    CUSHION. 

The  dainty  woman  likes  a  hair  brush  that  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  time 
to  time,  and  the 
one  illustrated  here 
accomplishes  this 
by  means  of  a  re- 
movable rubber 
cushion  to  which 
the  high  -  grade, 
stiff  black  bristles 
are  vulcanized. 
The  cushion  is  re- 

■■|;m:TIFIER         bANlTARy      HAIRliRUSH .  ,        , 

moved  by  means 
of  a  button  wliich  pulls  out  as  shown  in  the  picture.  (O.  Dennin's 
Sons,  Inc.,  Troy,  New  York.) 


"ADHESO"  MILLINERY  GLUE. 

A  strong  millinery  glue  or  rubber  cement  which  is  waterproof, 
colorless,  durable,  and  will  not  burn  or  explode,  is  called 
"Adheso."  It  has  been  tested  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  and  favorably  reported  on.  This  glue  is  used  in 
various  ways  in  applying  trimming  to  hats,  as  well  as  for  the 
insertion  of  hat  linings  without  sewing.  (James  B.  Day  &  Co.. 
214  West  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


STANDARD   AND   OVERSIZE   CORD    TIRE. 

A  cord  tire  which  is  made  in  both  standard  and  oversize  sizes 
enables    the    car 


.^£* 


owner    to    pro- 
cure  either   or 
both  for  the  ask- 
ing      The    con- 
fcrmity   of   this 
tire   to   the   orig- 
inal  fabric   size 
standards  and  the 
t    idard     o  v  e  r- 
s    make    for 
L-r  riding  and 
m  (  re      mileage, 
without    wrench- 
ing and  straining 
of    the    ditterentul     ind    the    chassis,       The     'Odell"    cord,    it    is 
claimed,   insures   pertect   balance   and   distribution   of   the   weight 


A  NEW  FABRIC-RUBBER  SOLE. 

A  new  fabric-rubber  sole  is  called  the  "Gro-Cord."  In  principle 
its  construction  follows  that  of  the  wood  paving  block  whicli 
presents  its  cross-grain  side  to  traffic.  This  sole  is  composed 
of  rows  of  cord  fabric  set  on  end  in  sequence  and  vulcanized 
into  the  pliable  rubber  body  so  that  the  ends  of  the  cords  present 
themselves  on  the  walking  surface.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  "Gro-Cord"  sole  will  not 
cause  the  sensation  of  burning  sometimes  ex- 
perienced when  rubber  soles  are  worn,  and 
that  it  is  water-proof,  noiseless,  flexible,  and 
non-slipping.  The  base  of  this  sole  is  thin, 
strong  fabric,  vulcanized  to  the  sole  proper. 
This  prevents  bulging  or  stretching.  The  sole 
is  left  the  full  thickness  at  the  shank  and  has 
two  plys  of  strong  fabric  on  the  bottom  running 
forward  under  the  tread  to  strengthen  the 
shank  and  keep  the  sole  from  breaking.  Be- 
cause of  its  construction,  the  "Gro-Cord"  sole 
may  be  attached  to  shoes  by  stitching. 

This  sole  was  formerly  made  by  the  Fire- 
stone Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  under 
agreement  with  the  inventor,  J.  E.  Grosjean, 
and  was  known  as  the  Firestone  fabric-sole. 
When  the  Firestone  company  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  retail  end  of  its  boot  and  shoe  business,  the  in- 
ventor purchased  the  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  this  sole 
and  formed  the  present  company  to  produce  it.  (The  Lima 
Cord  Sole  and  Heel  Company,  Lima,  Ohio.) 


RUBBER-INSULATED    COIL-BOX    PROTECTOR. 

\  coil-box  protector  which  keeps  out  rain  and  snow  and  makes 
short  circuits  impossible,  it  is  claimed,   is  shown  here.     Rubber 
bushings  are  inserted  in  the 


holes  in  the  plate  which 
forms  the  protector,  and 
through  these  bushings  pass 
the  electrical  connections. 
(Charles  F.  Lyngaas,  135 
Wooster  street,  New  York 
City.) 


THE    "CELOGLAS"    SAFETY    GOGGLE. 

.\mong  the  numerous  safety  goggles  now  to  be  had,  the  one 
illustrated  here  claims  a  peculiar  lens  construction  consisting  of 
a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid  cemented  between  two  sheets  of  glass 
so  as  to  prevent  the  glass  from  flying  or  falling  out  of  the  frame 
when  cracked  or  broken.  These  goggles  are  equipped  with  side 
sliields   of   perforated   nickeled   metal   and   are   held   in   place   by 


elastic   webbing  which  buckles   around   the   head  of  the   wearer 
(Standard   Optical   Company,   Geneva,   New   York.) 
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THE  "WILLSON"   SAFETY    GOGGLE. 

A  safety  goggle  with  novel  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the 
ruhber  tubing  which  binds  tlie  edges  coming  in  contact  with  the 
face  of  the  wearer  has 
aluminum  cups  with  ser- 
rated edges.  Over  thi 
serrations  the  rubber 
tubing  is  fitted  by  means 
of  short  slits.  A  short 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  is 
slipped  over  the  leather 
strap  which  connects  the  goggles  over  the  nose.  The  lenses 
of  these  goggles  are  set  in  a  frame  so  designed,  it  is  claimed, 
that  if  the  glass  is  broken  it  must  fall  out  instead  of  in.  Besides, 
the  lenses  in  their  frames  may  be  removed  by  sliding  forward  the 
clamp  to  which  the  elastic  head-bands  are  attached.  (Willson 
Goggles  Inc.,  formerly  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co..  Inc.,   Reading.  Pa.) 

A  VALVE  THAT  LOCKS  THE  AIR   IN   THE  TIRE. 


FETV    Gogol 


The  "Air  Lock"  tire  valve 


IR.LOCK 


r 


is  so  constructed  that  it  locks  the 
air  in  the  inner  tube  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time,  until  the 
tire  suflfers  a  blowout  or  puncture. 
This  valve  may  be  used  with  any 
cap,  nut,  or  cleat.  The  use  of  a 
new  inner  tube  is  recommended, 
but  an  old  one  which  is  known  not 
to  leak  may  be  used.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  permanent  degree  of  pres- 
may  be  maintained  within  the 
tire  by  means  of  this  valve,  which 
tends  to  increase  tire  life  and 
^  -_,  ^  mileage.      The    centers    of    these 

gi^jtji^^^,^,,,^;  valves   are   interchangeable.     Five 

standard  sizes  are  available,  for 
wire,  disk,  and  artillery  wheels — 
2,  ZVz.  3,  3^4  and  4-inch.  (The 
Gritifin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  113  State  street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

VACUUM  CUP  LADDER  STAY. 

The  vacuum  cup  principle  has  been  eniploytd  in   w.iikni^   .>ut 

this  safety  device  for  holding  lad-  

ders     in    position.      A     clamp     ol 

malleable  iron,  which  is  adjustalilc 

fits  around  the  lower  rung  of  ;ui\ 

ladder.     Through  this  clamp  is  in 

serted    a    rod,    also    of    mallcaM' 

iron,  whose  lower  end  is  cut  on  : 

bevel  of  eight  degrees,  so  that  n. 

matter   at   what   angle  the   laddn 

is  placed,  the  safety  stay  cxerls  .i 

direct    downward    pressure.      Tin 

bottom  of  the  rod  is  adapted  ioi 

holding  a  rubber  suction  cup  or 

steel     point,     depending     on     tin 

nature  of  the  surface  on  which  i; 

is  to  be  used.     When  the  device  n 

not  in  use,  it  may  be  moved  omi 

to    one    side    of    the    ladder    an( 

folded  up  out  of  the  way,  if  it  i> 

not  convenient  or  desirable  to  re-  maxv 

move      it      entirely.        (Maxwell 

Safety-Ladder-Stay,    101    West    43d    street 


New    York    City.) 


coated  with  rubber.  The  weight  of  the  material  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  to,  be  used.  The 
trade  mark  has  just  been  registered  in  the  United  States.  (The 
Dnrato.x  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey.) 

RUBBER  MATS  BEHIND  THE  SODA  FOUNTAIN. 

A  new  mat,  made  in  one  size,  color  and  thickness  only,  has 
been  designed  for  use  behind  soda  fountains.  It  is  made  with 
stout  rubber  disks  on  the  bottom,  which  hold  it  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  off  the  floor,  permitting  free  drainage  beneath.  The 
top  layer  is  of  line,  flexible  mat  stock,  corrugated  to  give  a 
lirm  footing.  Perfora- 
tions in  the  mat  permit 
the  drainage  of  any 
liquid  spilled  upon  it. 
The  mat  is  18  by  24 
inches.  (United  States 
Rubber  Company,  New 
York  City.) 


RUBBtR  BUMPER 


Flat    Tire    Alar\ 


"DURATOP"  RUBBER-COATED  FABRIC   FOR   AUTO  TOPS. 

\    new   material    for   automobile   and    carriage    tops,    curtains, 
c,    is    "Duratop,"    which    has    a    heavy    woven    cotton    backing 


IT   WARNS   WHEN 
TIRE    IS    FLAT. 

A    unique    device     for 

warning    the    automobile 

driver  when  his  tires  are 

becoming      flattened      is 

shown  in  cross-section  in 

the  diagram  at  the  right.     A  winged  nut  which   forms   the  end 

of  the  valve  stem  is  embedded  in  a  ball  of  rubber.    Whenever  the 

air  inside  the  inner  tube  becomes  reduced  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent,  this  ball 
causes  a  slight  bump  as  the 
tire  revolves.  (Columbus 
Rubber  Mills,  successors  to 
Tomah  Rubber  Corporation, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.) 

THE    "NOKUT"    TIRE   PLUa 

A  new  plug  for  tires  that 
have  become  punctured  em- 
phasizes the  following 
features  indicated  in  the 
illustration:  (1)  beveled 
edge  preventing  cutting  of 
lire;  (2)  rubber  anchored  and  chemically  welded  to  metal  cores; 
(3)  rubber  packing  unites  cap  with  base,  preventing  metal 
from  touching  tire;  (4)  arched  cap  to  conform  to  tire  surface; 
(5)  no  open  slot  to  leak;  (6)  inserting  point,  with  rubber 
cement,  is  easily  forced  into  puncture;  (7)  threaded  stem  of 
strong  steel  so  that  "Nokut"  rubber  can  be  clamped  solidly 
ithout  stripping  stem.  (Stevens  &  Company,  375  Broadway, 
..  w  York  City.) 

A  REINFORCED   HEEL  AND   NEW   HALF   SOLE. 

A  new  non-skid,  reinforced  rubber  heel  and  sole 
•ire  illustrated  herewith.  The  heels  are  made  riglit 
.iTid  left  and  the  outside  corner  is  reinforced  with 
1  lieel-plate  designed  to  give  additional  rubber 
where  most  people  find  the  greatest  amount  of 
wear.  The  "Paris"  heel  is  made  in  two  sizes  only. 
\  and  B,  and  has  a  concave  under  surface  and  a 
fiat  upper  surface.  It  is  designed  to  fit  only 
French  heel  shapes. 

The  "Portland"  non-skid  half-sole  is  made  with 
both   plain   and   corrugated   liall   surface   and   in-  "Paris" 

dudes  the  original  feature  of  the  shank  edge  re-  Hekl. 

inforced    with   plies   of   canvas    to   hold   the   heads   of   the   nails. 
Patents  are  pending.     (Portland  Rubber  Mills,  Portland,  Oregon.) 
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The  Obituary  Record. 


o 


Oliver  S.  Picher. 


PROMINENT  IN  THE  LEAD  INDUSTRY. 

LIVER  Shei'Pard  Picher,  president  of  The  Eagle-Picher  Lead 
Co.,  died  after  a  short  iUness  of  pneumonia,  at  his  hoine 
in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  April  26,  1920. 

Mr.  Picher  was  born  at 
Springfield,  Missouri,  but 
spent  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  California.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity and  Columbia  Law 
School.  After  three  years 
m  the  office  of  Ehhu 
Root,  of  New  York,  he 
went  to  Joplin,  Missouri, 
where  his  father,  Judge 
O.  H.  Picher,  was  presi- 
dent of  The  Picher  Lead 
Co.,  with  the  intention  of 
practicing  law  there,  but 
soon  became  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  aban- 
doned the  law  for  busi- 
ness. In  1906  he  became 
secretary  of  The  Picher 
Lead  Co.,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three 
years,  until  he  was  elected 
•president  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had  retired  and  gone  to  live 
in   California. 

In  1916  The  Eagle  White  Lead  Co.  and  The  Picher  Lead 
Co.  were  merged  into  The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Picher  became  president  of  the  consolidated  companies,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  success  until  his  death. 

He  was  director  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  .\merican  Zinc  Institute :  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  Columbia  Chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  His  clubs  were  the  University,  Mid-Day, 
XJnion  League,  Evanston  Golf,  Indian  Hill  Golf;  and  the  Mid- 
wick  Country  Club,  Los  Angeles. 

In  1904  Mr.  Picher  married  Emily  Stanton,  a  daughter  of 
^William  Stanton  and  a  niece  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  President 
Lincohi's  famous  Secretary  of  War,  and  had  four  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  Oliver,  Charlotte,  Stanton  and  Muriel, 
.all  living. 

Mr.  Picher  was  a  man  of  unusual  vigor,  and  exceptionally 
winning  personality,  so  that  every  man  in  the  company  feels 
his  death  a  personal  loss,  as  do  his  many  friends  in  the  rubber 
and  paint  trades.  His  knowledge,  judgment  and  ability  found 
expression  in  the  business  which  stands  a  monument  to  his 
•talent.  Although  primarily  a  business  man,  he  became  chief  ex- 
•pert  in  every  technical  activity  of  his  company.  He  was  an 
accountant,  metaUurgist,  a  mining  engineer,  a  chemist,  a  manu- 
facturer, a  financier,  and  withal  gifted  with  such  rare  charm 
■of  per.'ionality  as  brought  to  him  literally  thousands  of  friends  in 
the  business   and   technical   world. 

LEADING  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURER. 

I.  Frank  Stone,  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  died  in  New  York  on  May  10,  1920, 
in  his  tifty-fourth  year.  He  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1867  and 
•went  into  the  drug  business,  organizing  the  firm  of  Stone  & 
Ware  when  he  was  22.  In  1897  he  moved  to  New  York,  merging 
with  the  Schoelkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co.  three  years  later. 
He  liec^nie  president  of  the  National  Aniline  company  in  1906,  re- 


taining the  office  till  last  year,  when  he  retired.  Mr.  Stone  was 
vice-president  of  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Club,  president  of  the 
Chemists'  Club,  a  director  of  the  Schoelkopf  Aniline  and  Chemi- 
cal Works,  Inc.,  of  the  Contact  Process  Co.  and  RoUin  Chemical 
Co.,  and  belongs  to  many  clubs.  Me  leaves  his  widow  and  one 
daughter. 

CHICAGO  MANAGER  OF  TWITCHELL  GAUGE  CO. 

Ma.N.  D.  Bondel,  manager  of  the  TwitchcU  Gauge  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  died  suddenly  from  heart  failure  at  Chicago  on  May  7, 
1920. 

Mr.  Bendel  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  Twitchell 
Gauge  Co.  in  1912  shortly  after  the  company  was  acquired  by 
A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  addition 
(o  his  duties  as  sales  executive  of  the  Twitchell  company,  he  also 
conducted  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Schrader  company.  He  was 
highly  successful  as  a  salesman  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Twitchell  business  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his  aggressive 
personality  and  enthusiasm. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  KAUFMAN  RUBBER  CO. 

Jacob  Kaufman,  founder  of  the  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Limited, 
the  well-known  Canadian  rubber  footwear  manufacturer,  who 
died  on  April  20,  was  markedly  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  New 
Hamburg,  Ontario, 
in  July,  1847 ;  went 
to  the  village  school 
and  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade.  At 
thirty  he  married 
one  of  his  employ- 
er's daughters, 
moved  to  Berlin, 
;ind  started  a  sash 
and  door  factory, 
•ivhich    prospered. 

I'ntil  1900  his  in- 
uTi-sts  were  entirely 
in  lumber,  in  saw 
mills,  in  charcoal 
and  wood  alcohol 
factories.  Then  he 
became  interested 
in  rubber  and  the 
Berlin  Rubber  Foot- 
wear Co.  Three 
years  later  he 
started  the  .Merchants  Rubber  Co.,  which  he  sold  in  1906  to 
the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  The  following 
year  he  started  the  Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  at  Berlin, 
which  in  the  late  war  was  rechristened  Kitchener,  building  and 
repeatedly  enlarging  the  plant,  that  is  now  one  of  the  most 
modern  rubber  footwear  factories  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Kaufman  took  part  in  the  public  and  religious  life  of  the 
town  he  had  built  up.  He  leaves  his  widow,  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  three  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  WITH  TYER  RUBBER  CO. 

Frank  Tyler  Carlton,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Tyer  Rubber 
Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  An- 
dover  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover  and 
was  always  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  especially  in 
connection   with    the   church  life  of  the   village. 

Mr.  Carlton  began  his  business  career  with  the  Tyer  Rubber 
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Co.  in  June,  1886,  coming  to  the  company  immediately  after  his 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  continuing  there  until  several 
weeks  before  his  dea^h. 

EDITOR  OF  "WILEMAN'S  REVIEW." 
Joseph  Philip  Wileman,  editor  of  "Wileman's  Brazilian  Re- 
view." died  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  on  April  18,  1920,  at  the  age 
of  67  years.  He  was  born  at  Uttoxeter,  England,  in  1833,  and 
went  to  Brazil  in  1898.  He  established  himself  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  he  started  his  journal  and  also  the  printing 
establishment  which  he  owned,  the  "Imprcnsa  [ngleca."  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  Brazilian  finance  and  economics  and  was 
chosen  to  organize  the  official  statistical  bureau,  of  which  he  was 
the  head  until  a  few  years  ago.  While  in  charge  he  compiled  and 
published  the  admirable  "Brazilian  Year  Book."  Mr.  Wileman 
had  long  suffered  from  a  lingering  disease.  He  leaves  a  son 
and  three  daughters;  the  son,  H.  F.  Wileman,  will  edit  and 
manage  the  "Review,"  which  will  continue. 


RUBBER   TRADE    INQUIRIES. 


'TV/£  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  ansTvered;  never- 
theless  they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  sho'ming  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  zvho  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(806.)  A  request  has  been  received  for  the  addresses  of  man- 
ufacturers of  machinery  for  making  friction  fabrics,  including 
friction  tape. 

(807.)  A  correspondent  desires  to  buy  rubber  plates  for  dress 
shields,  in  quantity. 

(808.)  The  names  of  makers  of  dipped  goods  machinery  are 
requested. 

(809.)  A  repairman  desires  to  know  how  to  separate  rubber 
from  fabric  to  make  rubber  gum  and  tire  cement. 

(810.)  A  rubber  waterproofing  for  canvas  covering  is  re- 
quired by  a  manufacturer  of  surf  coasters. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  slate  number. 

District  Offices.  Cooperative    Offices. 

New    York:    734   Customhouse.  Cleveland:    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

Boston:    1801    Customhouse.  Cincinnati:    Chamber    of   Commerce; 

Chicago:   504  Federal  Building.  General    Freight    Agent.    Southern 

St.   Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway,    96    Ingalls    Building. 

Building.  Los  Angeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Bank        Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 

'crn-    .^(17    Customhouse-  merce. 

Dayton.    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber    of 
Commerce. 

(32,571.)  A  merchant  in  Chile  wishes  to  communicate  with 
makers  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  rublier  goods,  such 
as  rubber  overshoes,  raincoats,  and  hot-water  bottles.  Catalogs 
requested. 

(32,575.)  An  engineer  in  Belgium  desires  an  agency  for  the 
sale  on  commission  of  rubber  articles.  Correspondence  and  cata- 
logs in  French. 

(32,671.)  An  importer  in  Turkey  wishes  to  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  rubber  goods 
and  rubber  shoes. 

(32,684.)  A  merchant  in  Algeria  desires  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  ruliber  articles  of  all  kinds,  automobile  and 
truck  tires,  inner  tul)es,  bicycle  and  motorcycle  accessories,  rain- 
coats, pharmaceutical  supplies  and  so  forth.  Quotations  c.  i.  f. 
Algeria.    Correspondence  in  French. 

(32,694.)     .\    firm    in    Mexico    wishes   agency    for   the   sale   of 


rubber  belting.  Quotations  f.  a.  s.  Xew  York  or  San  Francisco. 
Catalogs  and  samples  requested. 

(32,703.)  A  commercial  agency  in  Mexico  wants  agency  for 
sale  of  druggists'  sundries,  hot-water  bags  and  bottles,  etc.  Quo- 
tations f.  a.  s.  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

(32,721.)  A  merchant  in  Switzerland  desires  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods  and  novelties,  druggists' 
and  hospital  supplies.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Marseilles,  France. 
Cash   against   documents.     Correspondence   may   be   in   English. 

(32,775.)  .\  company  in  Danzig  wants  an  exclusive  agency 
for  automobiles,  accessories,  and  tires ;  also  wishes  to  purchase 
goods  on  own  account.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Danzig.  Cash  against 
documents  at  Danzig.    Correspondence  in  German. 

(32,796.)  .\n  importer  in  India  wants  an  agency  for  the  sale 
of  rubber  goods  of  all  qualities.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Colombo, 
Cochin  or  Tulicorin.  Payment  by  documentary  credits  at  90 
days'  sight. 

SEVENTY    CARLOADS    OF    ZINC    OXIDE. 

The  illustration  shows  one  of  the  two  trainloads  of  zinc 
oxide  sent  from  the  Xew  Jersey  Zinc  Company's  works  at 
Palmerton,   Pennsylvania,  to  the  tire  factories  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
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as  "emergency  specials,"  during  the  recent  railroad  strike.  There 
were  seventy  carloads,  weighing  about  ISO  tons,  all  of  the  XX 
lead-free  grade.  The  trains  were  run  on  a  special  schedule 
almost  as  fast  as  passenger  trains  and  relieved  the  acute  short- 
age of  zinc  oxide  at  the  rubber  plants. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company's  new  plants  now  under  con- 
struction will  be  completed  probably  in  the  early  fall.  The 
plant  at  Canon  City,  Colorado,  will  furnish  a  grade  of  zinc 
oxide  especially  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  rubber 
industry. 

SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE   S.  A.  E. 

The  program  is  announced  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  .Automotive  Engineers  to  be.  held  at  Ottawa  Beach, 
Michigan,  from  June  21  to  25.  On  Monday,  June  21,  there  will 
be  sessions  of  the  Standards  Committee  and  in  the  evening,  the 
semi-annual  business  meeting  will  be  held.  Sports  have  been 
arranged  for  every  afternoon,  and  prizes  will  be  given  for  each 
contest — base  ball,  tennis,  golf,  and  some  new  games.  Tuesday, 
June  22,  the  fuel  session;  Wednesday,  June  23,  transportation; 
Thursday.  June  24.  farm  power,  and  Friday,  June  25,  the  labor 
question  and  factory  organization.  There  will  be  exhibits  of 
automotive  apparatus,  like  those  of  last  year. 

ORGANIC    ACCELERATOR. 

Triphciiyl  suanidine,  a  highly  concentrated  product  from  aniline 
nil  and  thiocarbanilid,  is  quite  well  known  among  the  rubber 
laboratories  as  a  vulcanization  accelerator  with  recognized  ad- 
vantages. .Among  these  are  its  efficiency  as  a  catalyzer  and  its 
lesser  cost  as  compared  with  other  catalyzers  of  similar  strength. 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


RATES     TO     PACIFIC     COAST     PORTS     AND     TRANSCONTINENTAL 
INTERMOUNTAIN    TERRITORY. 

AT  THE  March  meeting  of  the  Traflfic  Committee,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  a  complaint  now  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  with  respect  to  a  proposal  of  the 
carriers  to  revise  rates  from  all  territory  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Nevada  and  Arizona 
points,  etc.,  which  if  accomplished  would  result  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  rates  on  articles  of  rubber  manufacture  from  shipping 
points  east  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It  is  felt 
by  the  Traffic  Committee  that  this  proposed  revision  of  rates  would 
result  in  disadvantages  to  the  members  of  the  Association  who 
market  their  product  at  far  Western  points,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Committee  has  presented  objections  to  this  proposed  action 
of  the  carriers.  The  Traffic  Department  and  the  Committee's 
commerce  attorney  appeared  in  this  case  for  the  Association  at 
the  hearings  held  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  New  York  on  May  7  and  Chicago  on  May  10. 

CASH   PAYMENT  OF  FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  hearing  in  Wash- 
ington in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  shippers  and  the 
railroads  with  respect  to  the  cash  payment  of  freight  charges, 
with  the  idea  of  formulating  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  rail- 
roads based  on  the  revisions  of  the  new  Transportation  Act, 
providing  that  the  carriers  shall  be  responsible  for  the  collection 
of  correct  freight  charges  on  and  after  July  1,  1920,  with  such 
exceptions  thereto  as  may  be  permitted  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

During  the  period  of  Federal  Control,  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  discontinued  granting  limited  credit  that  had 
been  accorded  shippers  under  certain  conditions  by  the  individual 
carriers,  and  required  the  payment  of  freight  charges  by  those 
formerly  receiving  credit,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  pres- 
entation of  freight  bills. 

The  Traffic  Department  was  represented  at  this  hearing  in 
Washington  and  presented  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  rubber 
industry,  asking  that  the  Commission  prescribe  rules  permitting 
an  extension  of  the  credit  time  to  seven  days  from  date  of 
presentation  of  freight  bills ;  each  month  to  be  divided  into  four 
payment  periods.  It  is  understood  that  this  request  is  predicated 
upon  the  Commission  requiring  satisfactory  guarantee  being  fur- 
nished the  carriers  by  the  shippers. 

RUBBER   ASSOCIATION    BULLETIN    SERVICE. 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America  maintains  an  information 
service  through  "Bulletins"  for  its  members  by  which  it  calls  their 
attention  to  matters  that  may  concern  them.  During  the  past 
month  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  covering  the  following  sub- 
jects that  are  important  to  the  question  of  industrial  relations: 
"Saving  Banks  Deposits  in  the  United  States"  ;  "Expenditures  of 
Trade  Unions  in  the  United  States"  ;  "Sharing  Savings  in  Produc- 
tion with  Labor"  ;  "Report  of  Second  Industrial  Conference" ; 
and  the  following  report  tm  physical  examination. 

THE  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in  Industry  has  just  com- 
pleted a  study  of  physical  examinations  in  twenty-eight  corpora- 
tions who  together  employ  over  350.000  men  and  women.  The 
returns  indicate  quite  clearly  that  while  the  physical  examination 
in  industry  is  comparatively  new,  employers  and  employes  have 
recognized  its  value.  Of  the  twenty-eight  plants  studied,  physical 
examinations  were  introduced  in  one  as  early  as  1900;  in  two 
others  between  1900  and  1910;  in  six  others  between  1910  and 
1914,  and   in  the  remaining  nineteen,   during  or   since   1914.     In 


only  (ine  instance,  that  of  a  textile  mill  employing  2,700  persons, 
was  the  physical  examination  discontinued.  The  reason  given  in 
this  case  was  "labor  conditions." 

In  general,  employes  welcome  the  examination.  The  number 
of  those  objecting  was  found  to  constitute  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
and  was  regarded  as  too  small  to  tabulate.  The  reason  given  by 
employes  who  objected  to  examination  invariably  took  one  or 
both  of  two  forms :  "red  tape"  and  "opposition  to  exposure." 
Employes  who  object  to  examination  are  frequently  those  who 
fear  that  such  an  examination  will  disclose  some  defect  or  a 
diseased  condition. 

In  the  plants  studied,  it  was  found  that  of  all  employes  ex- 
amined, the  average  number  of  those  rejected  was  four  in  every 
hundred.  In  six  plants  employing  women,  the  physical  ex- 
amination was  made  by  a  woman  physician.  In  another  plant, 
women  workers  could  upon  application  have  a  woman  physician 
examine  them.  In  the  other  plants,  women  were  examined  by 
male  doctors.  With  but  five  exceptions,  the  results  of  the  physical 
examination  are  used  as  a  guide  in  placing  employes  within  the 
factory.  In  these  five  cases  the  examinations  are  made  for  special 
reasons  only  and  are  not  required  of  all  applicants.  The  time 
required  by  the  physicians  to  make  the  examination  was  found  to 
vary  from  three  to  forty  minutes,  the  average  ranging  between 
six  and  ten  minutes. 

The  benefits  claimed  for  the  physical  examination  in  the  replies 
received,  are  that  they  protect  the  employe,  his  fellow  worker, 
and  also  the  employer.  Employes  are  not  permitted  to  engage 
in  an  occupation  in  which  they  would  be  a  menace  to  themselves, 
to  others,  or  to  property,  .\ccident  hazards  are  thereby  reduced, 
labor  turnover  is  reported  as  being  lessened,  and  employes,  on 
the  whole,  as  being  more  satisfied. 

Through  the  general  bulletin  service,  rubber  manufacturers 
were  informed  that  Trade  Commissioner  Sanger  has  completed 
his  report  on  advertising  methods  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Copies  can  be  ob- 
tained for  thirty  cents  currency  by  applying  in  person  to  any 
of  the  district  or  cooperative  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  or  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Copies  of  the  "Memorandum  on  the  Rubber  Industry  Prepared 
by  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  A."  and  the  addendum  of  authorities  for  the  statements 
made  in  that  memorandum  were  sent  to  all  firm  members  of  the 
association. 

A  list  of  export  business  opportunities  was  sent  to  firm  and 
affiliated  members. 


EXCELSIOR  RUBBER  PASTE. 

A  new  softening  ingredient  to  assist  the  incorporation  of 
ground  rubber  waste  in  rubber  mixings  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced to  the  American  rubber  trade  by  its  English  manufac- 
turers. It  may  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  ten  per  cent  of 
the  batch  and  is  said  not  only  to  facilitate  the  mixing  operation 
but  to  improve  the  finished  material. 


PROOFING  FORMULA. 

The  following  formula  for  a  proofing  mixture  is  proposed  by 
Perkin  and  Mandleberg:  cauotchouc  25  parts,  dry  alumina  60, 
asbestos  powder  7.  litharge  6,  and  sulphur  1  part. 

This  mixing  is  dissolved  in  naphtha  and  applied  by  a  spreader. 
Vulcanization  is  effected  by  steam  heat.  {"Le  Caoutchouc  et  la 
Gutta  Percha.") 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

TUV.  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  a  share,  payable  June 
15  on  stock  of  record  June  1,  1920. 
The   Bcrgougnan    Rubber   Corporation,    Trenton,    New   Jersey, 
declared    a    quarterly    dividend    of    one   and    three-quarters   per 
cent,  payable    May    15   on   preferred   stock   of   record   .April   10, 
1920. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  declared  its  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $3  on 
common  stock  and  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  $3  on  preferred 
stock,  both  payable  June  15  on  stock  of  record  June  1,  1920. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  de- 
clared the  following  dividends :  stock,  200  per  cent,  payable  May 
15;  quarterly,  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable  May  15 
on  stock  of  record  May  4,  1920. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  June  15  on  preferred  stock  of  record  May  31,  1920. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared quarterly  dividends  as  follows :  cash,  two  per  cent,  and 
stock,  two  per  cent,  both  payable  July  15  on  stock  of  record 
June  10.  1920. 

The  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  payable  June  15  on  common  stock  of  record  May  31, 
1920. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Conshohocken,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  fifty  cents  a  share, 
payable  June  1  on  stock  of  record  May  15,  1920. 

The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  de- 
clared a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
payable  July  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  14.  1920. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  payable  May  10  on  stock 
of  record  April  30;  and  a  stock  dividend  of  20  per  cent  on  its 
$35,000,000  of  stock  outstanding,  payable  June  10  on  stock  of 
record  May  12.  Stockholders  may  subscribe  before  November 
15,  1920,  to  $7,000,000  of  new  stock  at  par,  $100,  on  the  basis  of 
one  share  for  every  five  already  held. 

The  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio,  declared  a  100  per  cent 
stock  dividend,  payable  April  1,  and  gave  to  stockholders  of 
record  April  20  the  right  to  subscribe  to  common  stock  at  par 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  holdings,  the  stock  to  be  issued  May  1. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  quar- 
terly  dividend,  increased  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
share,  payable  May  15  on  common  stock. 


NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

.\'itor  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  May  15.  1920  (New  York),  $250,000.  S.  M. 
iilu-n,  n.  M.  Cunningham,  H.  L.  Klein— all  of  2  Rector  street,  New  York 
I  ity.     To  manufacture  rubber  goods,  coats,  tires,  etc. 

I'.arr  Rubber  Products  Co..  The,  April  1.  1920  (Ohio).  $25,000.  N.  Barr, 
president  and  general  manager;  J.  Dorn.  vice-president;  W.  H.  Adams, 
secretary  and  treasurer — all  of  Lorain,  Ohio.  Principal  office,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
To  manufacture  toy  balloons,  bathing  caps,  etc. 

Eartoo  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  May  12,  1920  (New  York),  $25,000. 
IT.  r.  Bartoo,  L.  C.  Olden,  both  of  Eden;  A.  U  Endres,  94  Grant  street, 
r.uflalo— both    in    New    York.      Principal    ofSce.    Buffalo,    New    York.      To 


lufac 


B<-s-Yct  Tire  Service  Co.,  Inc..  The.  April  .10,  1920  (New  York),  $10,000. 
R.  Kull  L.;  N.  Daymont.  both  of  New  York  Mills;  J.  N.  Daymont. 
Utica— both  in  New  York.  Principal  office.  Utica,  New  \  ork.  To  repair 
tires. 

Coast    Tire    &    Rubber    Co..    August    29.    1919    (California).    $50,000.      H. 


\v'''"n"'"^'L"^'  •'■    '■'''"''<"'^12,   vice-president;    N.   B.   Campbell,  treasurer: 

^^yn;ii:ir-B:;iMi^rbJia.!r^iVo,^ir^'r^^ufa^r'';?;e^'^^ 

c|lo5|J°hi^a^\r^hi-\-'Vor^-?-nciJIi^: 
Enterprise  Vulcanizing  Co.,  April  15.  1920  (New  York)    $10  000      \    an* 

,^^»»^8.^Wag5taff,  Kansas.     To  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  Ures"nd  inner 

Fort  Pitt  Rubber   Products  Co.,   March  23,   1920   (Delaware),  $l,O00,O0(). 

k^-.I-IVl'"; J^I-    L-,  Rogers,    W    G.   .Singer-all   of  Wilmington.    Delawarel 

deal  in  rubber  and  its  by  products. 


Glendenning  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Corp..  May  8,  1920  (New  York).  $110  000. 
^■,J-  ^{^"^fy^r^  ,20"  -^.bemarle  Road.  Brooklyn;  S.  J.  Lieneskind 
1  elham;  L.  D.  Kimtal,  243  West  21st  street.  New  York  City-.U  in  Net^^ 
^  ork.      To   manufacture  rubber  and  asbestos   products 

Hale  &  Co..  R.  H  March  3  1920  (New  York),  $15,000.  R.  H,  Hale 
deal    in^"T    ^^'      ^"""'^''^    ""i"'    '^47    Broadway,    New    York   City.      To 

^Jh^^h°"    ^'"^    ^    Rubber    Co.    of    Piltsburch,    May    6.    1920    (Delaware) 
$ljO.OO,000.     B.  H.   Resnick,  S.  Golb,  J.  Guskyl-all  '^f  Pittsturgh    PennsyK 

Ideal  Ti^re  &  Supply  Co..  March  30,  1920  (New  Jersey).  $50,000  A  W 
Combs,  470  Norwood  street;  T.  F.  McHugh,  465  Norwood  street  both 
of    East    Orange;    F.    Stiers.    329    Essex    av  -     -      -"      ='"^<^<^i-    oo"> 

avenue,  both  of  Newark— both  in  New  Jerse 
street.  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  cl 
facture.  buy,   sell,   and   generally   deal   in   tii,_, 

Indiana   Rubber   &  Tire   Co..    Inc.,    May   4.    1920    (New    York)     SlOnon 

'     ■• 1800   Seventh   avenue;   J. 'Deitcher',   970   Eighth    avenue.  Tolifof 

34    Alabama    avenue,    Brooklyn — both    in 


.  D.  Jones.  9  Lenaric 
:ipal  office,  197  Market 
Forlenza.      To    manu- 


Weisman, 


New    York    C; 
New   York.     T 

Larson,   Jr.,   Corp.,   L.    P., 
Croteau,    M.    A.    Bruce.    S.    E, 
Manufacture  paper,  rubber,  etc 

Lima  Rubber  Co..  The.   Febr 
28,    1920.  the.  name   of  this  cot 

&  Heel  Co.)     J.   E.  Grosjean,   president;   F.   L.  Mai 
Harman.    secretary:    F.    W.    Cook,    treasurer.      Princip; 
jElizabeth    street,   Lima.   Ohio.     To   manufacture   GroCo 


heels. 

Lynch    Safety    Pneumatic    Autom 
York).    $60,000.      J.    B.    Lynch,    W 


Ne 
McFhillips    S:    Co., 
"     McFhillips,    " 


ord   rubber  soles  and 

Tire    Corp..    April    21.    1920    (New 
Shaul.   H.    E.    Waite— all    of   Syra- 


York).    $5.< 


,    C.    F.,    May    13.    192i 
XT       \,     ,,.----'    -•    —    Baldwin.    H.    T.    Hall— all    of    27    Pine    street 
New  York  City.     To  deal  in  rubber.  ' 

MuUer  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  The  Mav  5  192n  /N,>w  VrtrL-^ 
$52,500,  W.  H.  Muller.  128 -West'  129th  sTre';t;''H  T  Wendcrf."  loi 
W"t''th  street;  A.  F.  Tompkins.  1210  Boynton  street,  Bronx-all  of 
iNew    1  Ork   L-itv.      To  distribute  lires,   etc. 

^.'^I';"  ?!?V=^  l"''''^^^  Tire  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  May  11.  1920  (New- 
\. ork)  $100,000.  R.  S.  Ireland.  690  St.  Nicholas  avenue!  New  York 
City;  R  L.  DeLisser  Great  Neck;  E.  O.  Machlin.  New  Rochelle— all  in. 
New  York.     To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires 

Palladium  &  Rubber  Co.,  March  24,  1920  (Delaware).  $3,750,000  T  L. 
Croteau.    M.    A.    Bruce,    S.    E.    Dill— all    of    Wilmington.    Delaware.    '  To 

Parker  Collapsible  Rim  Sales  Co..  .\pril  20.  1920  (Delaware),  $1  100  000 
R.   K.   Thistle,   65   Cedar  street.   A     R.    Myers.   R.  J.   Gorman— all   of   New 

Phoenix  Tire  Mold  Co..  May  3,  1920  (Delaware).  $300,000.  M.  L. 
Horty,  M.  C.  Kelly.  S.   L.  Mackey— all  of  Wilmington.   Delaware 

Prudential    Rubber    &    Fabric    Corp..    March    23,    1920    (Delaware).    $27.- 
"     "     "       e,  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington.  Dela- 


500.000.     T.  L.  Croteau.  M. 

Rawhide  Products  Corp..  May  19.  1920  (New  York).  $50,000  F  Lil- 
lienthal.  1150  Broadway;  R.  M.  Neubergcr.  215  West  88th  street-  L  Loeb 
1475  Broadway— all  of  New  York  City.  To  manufacture  tires  and  auto- 
equipment. 

Self  Propelling  Nozzle  Co..  Inc..  April  7.  1920  (New  York),  $25,000. 
S.  bladden.  president;  H.  S.  Ashmun.  vice-president;  R.  11  Aiihmun  secre- 
tary. Principal  office.  233  Broadway.  New  York  City.  To  manufacture  and' 
|.1'L!!15,.-'T,''^'9H"  self-propelling  nozzle.     (See  The  India   Rubber  World, 

1920  (New  York).  $25,000. 
1462  Bushw-ick  avenue,  both- 
et.  New  York  City— both  in- 
gum.   etc. 

York),  $1,000.  N.  Eallin, 
both  of  Brooklyn; 
n  New  York.     To 

3.000,000. 


H.    E. 


lich. 


.her.    chicle. 
4.   1920   (N 
1462  Bushwick  avcm 
New  York  City— both 


^;u^ 


N.  Ballin,  1855  SOih 
of  Brooklyn;  L,  7mr 
New   York.     T- 

Simpson  &  ,^i- 
1855  80th  streii;    li 
L.   Zimmerman.   '■.-'    I  < 
conduct  a  rubber   lirok 

Synthetic  Rubber  Products  Co.,  April  9.  1920  (Dela 
E.  W.  Lohrman;  A.  C.  Sievera,  J.  C.  Wichman.  Tc 
kinds  of  rubber  products. 

Terrell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  April  19.  1920  (Delaware).  $1,000,000.  T.  L. 
Croteau,  M.  A.  Bruce,  S.  E.  Dill— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To 
manufacture  tires. 

Van  Woud  Rubber  Co.,  .\pril  10.  1920  (New  Tersev).  $125,000.  F. 
and  C.  J.  Pring.  H.  L.  and  A.  D.  Bruen — all  of  South  Sixth  and  Bergen 
sirc-cts.  Harrison.  New  Jersey.  Principal  office,  corner  of  South  Sixth 
and  Bergen  streets.  Harrison.  New  Jersey 
Tn  manufacture,  sell,  and  deal  in  ilruggi 
kinds,    etc. 
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York. 


Voice  Tire  Exchange,  Inc..  May  5,  1920  (New  York),  $10,000.  A, 
Voice,  Passaic,  New  Jersey;  J.  H.  Metz,  312  South  Broadway,  Yonkers; 
f.  A.  Voice,  210  Eleventh  avenue,  New  Y'ork  City— both  in  N  "  ' 
To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires. 

Wear    Best    Garter    &    Suspender    Co.,    April     15,     1920     (Ne 
$20,000.      M.    Sternfield,   W.    Brill,   I.    M.    Glickm;  '    ^      " 

street,    New    York   City. 


-all  of    57    East  Third 


Wonderseal,  Inc.,  April  23,  1920  (New  York),  $500.  L.  H.  Crough. 
301  Columbus  avenue;  H.  W.  I'rey,  1210  Clay  avenue,  both  of  New 
York  City;  S.  R.  Fleisher,  817  Avenue  N,  Brooklyn— both  in  New  York. 
To  manufacture  a  chemical  compound  for  making  tires  puncture  proof. 

PERSONAL   MENTION. 

Walter  J.  Bitterlich,  plant  engineer  for  the  Hood  Rubber  Co., 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  at  the  new  plant  of  The  Seamless  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

O.  G.  Hellner,  formerly  special  Iowa  representative  of  The 
McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Iowa  territory  of  the  Globe 
Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

E.  B.  Thompson,  former  special  representative  of  the  Michelin 
Tire  Co.,  Milltown,  New  Jersey,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  central  Illinois  territory  of  the  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  York  City. 

D.  J.  T.  Kennedy,  formerly  advertising  manager  of  The  Mason 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  now  assistant  secretary  and 
director  of  advertising  and  sales  for  the  new  Latex  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

C.  R.  Collins  and  Lee  Folger  have  been  elected  directors  of 
the  McClaren  Rubber  Co.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

T.  S.  Lindsey,  until  recently  eastern  district  manager  of  the 
branches  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  appointed  a  special  representative  of  the  sales  department. 

Gladding  Price,  for  the  last  two  years  in  charge  of  factory 
compounding  for  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  A.  A.  Somerville,  manager 
of  the  rubber  department  of  R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Co.,  50  East  42d 
street.  New  York  City,  and  began  his  new  duties  May  1.  Mr. 
Price  was  formerly  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Charles  C.  Phelps  has  become  associated  with  the  Uehling 
Instrument  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City,  combustion  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers  of  fuel  economy  apparatus.  He  is 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  research  work  in  connection  with 
the  efficient  combustion  of  fuel  oil  in  boiler  furnaces.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  and  an  associate 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

E.  A.  Oldershaw  has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales,  in 
charge  of  the  waterproofing  department  of  the  Mitchell-Rand 
Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of  electrical 
insulating  materials.  Mr.  Oldershaw  has  been  engaged  in  the 
structural  compound  and  waterproofing  business  for  over  fifteen 
years. 

L.  Brandenburger,  formerly  located  in  the  Walker  Bank  Build- 
ing, has  taken  larger  quarters  at  59  West  Broadway,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  He  has  been  recently  appointed  sales  representative 
of  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  territory  including  Utah,  the  western  part  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  three-quarters  of  the  state  of  Idaho. 

George  B.  Fink,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  new 
rubber  trades  department  of  The  Chas.  R.  Sargent  Co..  Engi- 
neers Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  handling  a  complete  line  of 
pigments,  chemicals,  oils  and  colors,  and  naval  stores  suitable 
for  the  rubber  trade. 

C.  E.  Thompson,  president,  and  M.  L.  Heminway.  general 
manager  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, will  sail  for  Paris  on  June  5,  on  the  Kroonland.  to  repre- 
sent the  .^ssociation  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Paris  on  June  21.  They  will  also  study  the 
conditions  of  the  European  automobile  industry. 

E.  B.  Harral  has  suceeded  H.  C.  Danaher  as  manager  of  the 
New  Orleans  office  of  G.  .Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Bertram  G.  Work,  president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  was  one  of  the  1550  passengers  who  sailed  for  Europe  on 
the  Maurctatiia  when  she  left  New  York  City,  April  24. 

Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth  has  recently  accepted  the  position  of 
chief  chemist  of  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  tire  department  at  the 
Bay  Ridge  works. 

John  A.  Horner,  former  branch  manager  of  The  Fisk  Rubber 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  inanager  of  the 
Baltiinore  district  with  headquarters  in  that  city.  Mr.  Horner 
has  been  connected  with  The  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Co.  since  August,  1911,  when  he 
entered  its  employ  at  the  Baltimore 
branch.  In  January,  1913,  he  was  ap- 
pointed salesman  out  of  this  branch 
and  in  June,  1915,  was  made  manager 
of  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  branch. 
On  January  1,  1918,  Mr.  Horner  re- 
.^^^^^B  ported  for  active  duty  with  the  United 
f  Mi^^^K^Ku  ^'^tes  Navy,  serving  until  January  30, 
mtmm:ms^mm  ^g^g  ^^  immediately  reentered  the 
employ  of  the  Fisk  company  as  man- 
ager of  its  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
branch.  On  November  1,  1919,  he  re- 
branch manager,  where  he  has  remained 
Mr.  Horner  succeeds  E.  J.  McLaughlin, 
health. 


Horner. 


turned  to  Baltimore  as 
until  the  present  time, 
who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  because  of 

C.  A.  Warren,  formerly  manager  of  the  Fisk  company's  branch 
at  Roanoke,  Virginia,  succeeds  Mr.  Horner  as  Baltimore  branch 
manager. 

Alfred  Whiteway  and  Leonard  Brown,  both  directors  of  Chas. 
Macintosh  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester,  England,  were  in  the 
United  States  last  month  and  visited  rubber  factories  in  the 
East  and  the  Akron  district. 


MEETING    OF    AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    TESTING    MATERIALS. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  hold  its 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  at  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  on 
June  22-25,  1920.  The  reports  of  interest  to  the  rubber  trade 
will  be  made  on  Thursday  afternoon,  June  24,  when  E.  A.  Bar- 
rier, chairman  of  Committee  Dll,  will  report  on  rubber  products, 
J.  M.  Bierer  will  describe  a  test  of  special  steam  hose,  and  G. 
B.  Haven,  chairman  of  Committee  D13,  will  report  on  textile 
materials. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST. 

By    Our    Regular    Correspondent. 

NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

HPhe  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corpur.ation,  New  York  City  and 
•*■  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  annual  meeting  elected 
the  following  directors :  H.  C.  Coleman,  J.  Carl  DeLaCour, 
John  M.  Dettra,  James  A.  Fayne,  Stephen  B.  Fleming,  Albert 
A.  Garthwaite.  Walter  R.  Herrick,  Horace  C.  Jones,  Samuel  H. 
Miller,  John  j'.  Watson,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Wayne,  Jr.  At  the  or- 
ganization meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected:  John  J. 
Watson.  Jr.,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board ;  Albert  A. 
Garthwaite,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr., 
secretary ;  W.  B.  Dunlap,  assistant  treasurer ;  and  John  M. 
Dettra,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  recently  ratified 
an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  from  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000, 
par  value  $50  per  share,  to  provide  for  future  requirements  of 
the  business,  but  it  is  not  planned  to  issue  any  of  this  newly 
authorized  stock  at  the  present  time. 

The  Tropical  Rubber  Co.,  365  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is 
a  Delaware  corporation  organized  November  6,  1917,  with  a 
capitalization  of  $400,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
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selling  automobile  tires  and  tubes  and  similar  articles.  Since 
that  time  the  certificate  of  incorporation  has  been  amended  and 
the  capitalization  increased  to  100,000  shares,  par  value  $10  per 
share,  and  100,000  shares,  no  par  value.  The  officers  are : 
George  V.  S.  Williams,  president ;  Henry  W.  Van  Alen,  treas- 
urer; and  F.  C.  Woods,  secretarj'. 

R.  H.  Hale  &  Co.,  1947  Broadway,  New  York  City,  has  beet, 
organized  by  R.  H.  Hale,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
City  store  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  to  do  a  general 
business  dealing  in  pneumatic  tires  of  all  leading  makes. 

William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  crude  rubber  brok- 
ers, have  removed  to  No.  1  Liberty  street,  Rooms  1807-1809. 

The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
e.>iablished  its  New  Y'ork  factory  branch  at  1656  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  51st  street.  New  York  City. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  a  West  Vir- 
ginia corporation,  has  appointed  E.  P.  Jones  its  New  York 
representative,  with  headquarters  at  1871  Broadway,  the  New 
York  Cit}-  office. 

A  vacancy  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Co.,  New  York  City,  having  been  caused  by  the  decease  of 
Theodore  N.  Vail,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  on  April 
20,  1920,  George  R.  Deshler,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
was  elected  the  twenty-fourth  member.  The  personnel  of  the 
operating  council  was  also  elected,  as  follows :  Charles  B.  Seger, 
chairman;  Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Elisha  S.  Williams,  J.  Newton 
Gunn,  Ernest  Hopkinson,  and  W.  G.  Parsons.  The  other  officers 
elected  are  the  same  as  given  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  May  1, 
1920. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  New  York  City,  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  after  a  canvass  of  its  members,  adopted  reso- 
lutions opposing  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into 
.-\merican  industries. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  is 
building  a  small  addition  to  its  factory. 

The  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  The  Schaflfer  Engineering  &  Equipment 
Co.,  of  which  the  new  officers  are:  A.  F.  Cooke,  president  and 
general  manager;  J.  C.  Schaffer  and  Eliot  A.  Kebler,  vice-presi- 
dents; A.  A.  Alles,  Jr.,  treasurer;  and  Waller  Crow,  secretary. 


CONNECTICUT   NOTES. 

The  Goodyear  Rubber  Company,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
will  build  a  three-story  plant,  SO  by  216  feet,  to  cost  about  $144,- 
000. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Connecti- 
cut, has  recently  let  a  contract  for  the  building  of  fifty-four  new 
houses  for  employes,  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  "hill." 
These  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms  and  are  a  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  town  which  the  company  hopes  to  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Naugatuck  valley.  Forty  houses  were 
built  four  years  ago  by  the  company  in  this  same  locality  and 
were  promptly  bought  by  employes. 

The  Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  has 
recently  authorized  an  issue  of  $1,500,000  preferred  stock,  of 
which  $1,200,000  has  been  sold.  The  common  stock  of  this 
company  has  stood  at  $1,200,000  for  a  number  of  years.  , 


THE  SEAMLESS   RUBBER  COMPANY. 

TPhe  Se.\mless  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  will  soon  move  from 
*■  the  quarters  it  has  occupied  for  over  forty  years  into  the 
new  $3,000,000  factory  it  has  built  on  the  New  Haven  water- 
front. The  business  was  started  in  the  early  seventies  of  the 
last  century  by  Charles  E.  Longden,  a  young  man  who  had  a 
japanning  shop  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  An  Englishman 
named  Collins  interested  him  in  rubber,  and  the  two,  finding 
water  power  on  Longdcn's  farm,  began  making  seamless  nipples, 
sewing  machine  rings  and  hollow  rubber  balls.  Having  formed  a 
partnership  with  George  Hine,  the  firm  of  Hine  &  Longden 
started  a  factory  in  the  town  of  Naugatuck  in  1875  and  moved  to 
New  Haven  two  years  later,  when  The  Seamless  Rubber  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital. 

About  the  time  that  the  United  States  Rubber  Company  was 
being  formed,  Joseph  Banigan  became  interested  in  the  Seam- 
less company  and  became  president  in  1893.  Three  years  later 
the  control  passed  to  George  A.  Alden  and  George  M.  AUerton, 
<:he  former  continuing  as  president  till  his  death  in  1904.  Mr. 
Longden  remained  as  superintendent  till  1901.  In  1917  the 
company  came  into  the  hands  of  the  present  management,  and 
the  officers  are:  F.  O.  Williams,  president;  F.  W.  Dodge,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  C.  Hutton,  treasurer ;  H.  W.  Gordon,  secretary, 
and  J.  W.  Patterson,  superintendent. 

The  present  plant  at  Congress  avenue  and  Daggett  street,  re- 
peatedly   enlarged    with    the    company's    progress,    will    be    sold. 
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'The  new  plant  is  on  the  waterfront,  witli  the  New  Haven  harbor 
•on  one  side  and  the  New  Haven  railroad  on  the  other,  thereby 
securing  direct  shipment  by  both  water  and  rail.  The  plant 
•consists  of  three  tive-story  buildings  connected  by  one-story 
■buildings,  covering  an  area  of  240  by  300  feet;  thus  providing 
■seventeen  floors  above  ground,  14,400  square  feet  to  each  floor, 
without  counting  basements  and  sub-basements.  A  separate 
power  plant  furnishes  steam  for  vulcanizing  as  well  as  power, 
heat  and  light.  The  buildings  are  of  concrete,  steel  and  glass; 
they  are  fireproof,  light  and  airy.  Every  piece  of  machinery  and 
equipment  is  new  and  made  to  order  and  every  modern  method 
known  to  the  rubber  industry  will  be  used.  The  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  employes,  who  will  number  1,500  in  the  new 
plants,  have  been  fully  considered  as  a  roof-garden  enclosed  in 
glass,  will  contain  a  dining  room,  a  dance  hall  and  an  auditorium. 

The  specialty  of  the  Seamless  company  from  the  beginning  had 
been  medical  rubber  goods,  and  the  new  factory  will  manufac- 
ture soft  and  hard  rubber  druggists'  sundries,  medical  and 
surgical  goods,  household  goods,  medicated  plasters,  hard  rub- 
ber combs,  syringes  and  specialties;  tennis,  hand,  and  squash 
balls,  football  bladders  and  other  sporting  goods ;  rubber  toys, 
balloons  and  novelties;  tubings  for  all  purposes;  hard  and  soft 
rubber  goods  for  the  manufacturing  and  assembling  trades ; 
jgloves  for  acid,  tanners,  surgical,  electricians'  and  general  fac- 
tory work;  acid  aprons,  etc.  The  factory  is  the  largest  in  the 
•world  for  this  class  of  goods  and  should  be  in  operation  July  1. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  does  a  yearly  business  approaching 
:$2,000,000,  and  makes  goods  for  the  United  Drug  Co.,  the  Liggett 
.stores,  and  other  drug  stores  throughout  the  country. 


;  CANADIAN  NOTES. 

■On  April  29.  1920,  the  directors  of  Ames  Holden  McCready 
X,imited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  authorized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ames  Holden  McCready  Rubber  Boot  Co.,  Limited,  capitalized 
at  $3,000,000.  Light,  smart  fitting  rubbers  and  rubber-soled  can- 
vas shoes  will  be  made  at  the  Mount  Royal  plant,  adjoining  the 
Ames  Holden  leather  footwear  plant,  and  the  new  factory  will 
feature  rubber  boots  for  fishermen,  farmers,  sportsmen,  and 
miners,  as  well  as  overshoes  and  heavy  work  rubbers  known 
as  lumbermen's.  The  Mount  Royal  plant  is  increasing  its  daily 
output  to  supplement  next  fall's  lines. 

The  Regal  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec, 
Ihas  purchased  an  industrial  and  factory  site  in  that  city  and  is 
a-emodeling  the  building  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  is  also 
I)urchasing  machinery  and  equipments,  the  larger  contracts  for 
•which  have  already  been  placed.  The  company  is  capitalized  at 
;$750,000,  half  of  which  is  preferred  and  half  common.  Robert 
W.  Hogg  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Tiger  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Limited,  1105  Temple 
"Building,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  purchased  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Belleville  Rubber  Co.  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  and 
.added  enough  more  equipment  to  enable  it  to  manufacture  1,000 
iLTfiS  mid  tubes  daily.  It  expects  to  begin  manufacturing  at  once. 
The  officers  are:  R.  J.  Graham,  president,  and  Colonel  L.  W. 
Marsh,  vice-president.  The  directors  include,  besides,  Frank 
D.  Law  and  W.  A.  Seward,  general  manager  and  consulting 
engineer,  respectively,  of  the  Oak  Tire  Co.,  Toronto.  H.  H. 
Hastings  is  manager.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000, 
of  which  $750,000  is  eight  per  cent  preferred  stcJck  and  $1,250,- 
000  common. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, is  making  extensive  additions  to  its  plant  at  Peterboro, 
Ontario,  including  one  to  the  rubber  department  building,  60  by 
100  feet. 

Scheuer,  Normandin  &  Co.,  18  St.  Helen  street,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  are  Canadian  distributers  for  the  sporting  footwear  of 
the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  The  National  Shoe  Retailers' 
Association  of  Canada  and  Shoe,  Leather  and  Allied  Trades 
Fair  will  be  held  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  July  13-15,  1920.  The 
following  are  in  charge;  P.  A.  Doig,  general  management; 
Frank  Knowlton,  space  allotment  committee;  H.  Gibbins,  billet- 
ing; R.  W.  .-Vshcroft,  publicity;  and  George  G.  Gales,  entertain- 
ment. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

NEWARK    NOTES. 

T^HE  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  has  leased  the  three-story 
and  basement  building  at  13-15  Franklin  street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  for  branch  offices.  The  building  is  53  by  100  feet 
and  has  20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  first  floor  will 
be  used  as  a  show  room. 

Charles  Frankel,  of  Newark,  has  been  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Ideal  Wheel  &  Tire  Co.,  148  Sussex  avenue,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  The  receiver  will  continue  the  business  and  effect  a 
reorganization.  Application  for  a  receiver  was  made  by  Marcus 
Robbins,  holder  of  fifty  shares  of  stock.  Testimony  showed  that 
the  company  lost  $12,000  in  six  months  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  The  company's  assets  exceed  its  liabilities  by  a  goodly 
margin. 

The  hearing  on  the  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  involuntary 
bankruptcy  petition  should  not  be  granted  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  May  18,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely.  In 
the  Chancery  Court  proceedings  in  the  same  case  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  offer  of  $40,000  from  Otto  C.  Meyer,  of  Newark, 
for  all  the  property  and  assets  of  the  company  should  not  be 
accepted,  is  returnable  shortly  before  Vice-Chancellor  Foster  at 
Newark. 

THENTON    NOTES. 

Tlie  United  Tire  Stores  Co.,  of  Trenton,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  with 
a  capital  of  $500,000.  The  company  will  operate  a  number  of 
chain  stores  for  the  sale  of  tires  and  automobile  accessories, 
and  will  take  over  the  Fineburg  Auto  Tire  Agency  and  the 
United  Tire  Co.,  both  of  Trenton,  and  the  stores  of  the  United 
Tire  Co.  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  Bufifalo,  New  York; 
and  Scranton,  Allentown  and  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania.  The  in- 
corporators are  Isaac  Fineburg,  Herman  Fineburg,  Samuel  Fine- 
burg and  Albert  F.  Jeraison.  The  principal  office  of  the  com- 
pany is  at  10  and  12  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton,  with  Herman 
Fineburg  in  charge. 

Earl  R.  Moore,  aged  25  years,  cashier  of  the  Acme  Rubber 
Co.,  Trenton,  died  recently  after  a  long  illness.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  one  son.  The  interment  was  in  Riegels- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  has  purchased  the  entire  plant  and 
premises  of  the  McFarland  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  situated  at 
Mead  street  and  Breunig  avenue.  East  Trenton,  directly  opposite 
the  Ajax  works.  The  property  consists  of  several  factory  build- 
ings and  55.000  square  feet  of  land.  The  rubber  company  re- 
cently erected  a  large  addition  on  one  side  of  Breunig  avenue 
and  the  present  purchase  will  place  it  among  the  largest  rubber 
concerns  in  this  section. 

The  Trenton  rubber  companies  responded  liberally  to  the  drive 
conducted  by  the  Trenton  Welfare  Association.  General  C. 
Edward  Murray,  of  the  Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation, 
W.  J.  B.  Stokes,  of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  and  George  R. 
Cook,  of  the  Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  each  gave  $1,000; 
the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation  and  the  Home  Rubber  Co. 
gave  $500  each  ;  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.  and  Whitehead  Brothers 
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Rubber  Co.  gave  $250  each ;  the  Acme,  Hamilton,  Luzerne  and 
United  &  Globe  companies  gave  $200  each,  while  the  Sanhican 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Woven  Steel  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  contributed 
$100  each. 

The  Pocono  Rubber  Cloth  Co.,  which  recently  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Howard  Demountable  Rim  Co.,  along  the  main  line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Trenton,  is  having  erected  one 
of  the  largest  tile  signs  in  the  country.  The  Bergougnan  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  situated  near  the  Pocono  works,  is  also  having  a 
similar  sign  erected. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  has  com- 
menced work  on  an  additional  factory  unit  and  a  large  ware- 
house for  storing  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  Improve- 
ments will  also  be  made  in  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
present  model  plant  to   facilitate   economy  in  manufacture. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  announces  that  its  capital 
stock  will  be  increased  from  $1,650,000  to  $5,000,000  so  that  the 
company  may  increase  its  plant  and  expand  its  business.  The 
company  is  now  building  a  $500,000  addition  to  the  works  on 
Whitehead's  road,  to  be  completed  by  early  fall.  It  is  one  unit 
of  what  will  eventually  be  an  entirely  new  factory  for  the  con- 
cern in  which  brake  linings  and  other  products  will  be  manu- 
factured. W.  J.  B.  Stokes,  J.  Oliver  Stokes,  Robert  J.  Stokes 
and   Fred  Wilson  arc  the  owners  of  the   Thermoid   company. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEW    JERSEY    KOTES. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Electric  Co.  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
which  was  amalgamated  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  last  year, 
has  bought  land  adjoining  its  plant,  which  will  more  than  double 
its  floor  space.    Business  has  more  than  doubled. 

Hermann  Weber,  scrap  rubber  dealer,  representing  J.  Schnur- 
mann,  Tottenham,  England,  has  combined  his  offices,  formerly 
at  30  Church  street.  New  York  City,  with  his  warehouse  at 
Newark  and  Jackson  streets,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  where  all 
correspondence   should   be   addressed   in    future. 

The  Reliance  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  has 
appointed  A.  H.  Mclntyre  sales  manager. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  has  just  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  four-story  brick  addition  to  the  plant  to  cost 
$60,000.  It  is  at  North  Olden  and  Breunig  avenues,  and  will  be 
60  by  100  feet.  The  ground  floor  will  be  used  for  offices  and  the 
upper  floors  as  a  welfare  department  for  the  employes.  There 
will  be  an  assembly  room  for  the  men  and  also  a  cafeteria.  Part 
of  the  structure  will  also  be  used  as  a  store-room  for  finished 
goods  awaiting  shipment.  The  firm  now  employs  1,000  hands 
and  will  have  employment  for  many  more  when  the  plant  is 
finished. 

The  pensioned  employes  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  held 
a  reunion  recently  as  guests  of  the  company  in  the  recreation 
hall  of  the  New  Jersey  factory  at  New  Brunswick.  The  chief 
features  of  the  occasion  were  a  tour  of  the  plant,  a  musical  pro- 
gram and  a  supper.  Addresses  were  made  by  Seymour  Hada- 
way  and  .A..  T.  Hopkins,  of  the  Central  Service  Department  of  the 
company. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsl^nndcnt. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  in*  Rhode  Island  rubber  manufacturing 
circles  have  remained  practically  unchanged  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  all  the  concerns  having  good  orders  ahead  and  ca- 
pacity operations  being  reported.  The  easing  up  of  the  trans- 
portation situation  has  caused  the  manufacturers  less  worry 
during  the  past  month  about  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  raw 
materials. 

Wages  of  the  operatives  in   the  rubber   factories  of  the   state 
continue  to  be  a  serious  problem  with  the  management  of  the 
plants,   and  not  withstanding  the    fact   that   the   present 


schedules  are  more  than  double  the  scale  ever  paid  previously, 
the  tendency  is  still  upward  with  apparently  "no  limit  but  the 
sky"  in  the  estimation  of  the  employes.  How  much  longer  this 
is  going  to  keep  the  manufacturers  on  nettles  and  the  workmen 
unsettled,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell. 

Early  in  May  new  schedules  went  into  effect  at  several  of  the 
subsidiary  plants  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  including  the 
National  India  Rubljer  Co.  at  Bristol,  with  its  4,500  employes, 
and  the  Alice  Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  at  Woon- 
socket  and  the  Millville  Mill  of  the  same  concern,  at  Millville, 
having  1,600  and  600  employes,  respectively.  In  this  adjustment 
particular  consideration  was  given  to  the  earnings  of  employes 
whose  wages  were  lower  than  the  average,  it  was  stated.  This 
increase,  which  is  the  second  that  has  been  granted  by  the  cor- 
poration in  the  past  six  months,  adds  a  considerable  amount  to 
the  yearly  payroll. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  announcement  of  this  in- 
crease in  wages  came  an  announcement  that  the  employes  of  the 
National  plant  at  Bristol  and  the  two  plants  of  the  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.  will  receive  a  week's  vacation  without  loss  of  pay 
this  summer.  This  action,  it  was  stated,  was  taken  as  a  part 
of  a  plan  to  give,  if  possible,  all  employes  continuous  employment 
during  the  entire  year.  In  the  past  the  plants  have  closed  down 
about  two  weeks  every  summer  and  the  employes  have  received 
no  pay  during  such  periods  of  idleness.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent plans  the  plants  referred  to  will  close  July  31  and  reopen 
August  9.  Pay  for  the  week's  vacation  will  be  given  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  first  pay  envelope  received  in  August  after  the  vaca- 
tion period. 

One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  automobile  industry  is  the  de- 
mand for  textile  productions  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tire 
fabrics.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  textile  industry 
of  this  State  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  great  expansion  that  is 
constantly  being  made  by  the  corporations  engaged  in  this  line 
of  production.  Not  only  are  large  additions  being  erected  to 
the  cotton  manufacturing  plants  in  all  sections  of  Rhode  Island, 
but  substantial  increases  are  being  made  to  the  capitalization  of 
the  concerns.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  Jenckes 
Spinning  Co.  of  Pawtucket,  which  is  not  •  only  expanding  its 
plant  to  several  times  its  capacity  of  a  few  years  ago,  but  has 
increased  its  capitalization  from  $3,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  This 
increase  makes  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.  the  largest  capitalized 
corporation  in  Rhode  Island  engaged  in  any  line  of  industry. 
The  corporation  has  now  issued  common  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $2,000,000  and  preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $13,500,000  for  later  issuance. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expansions  that  are  being  made 
by  the  textile  concerns  engaged  in  fabric  production  for  tire 
purposes,  the  production  is  said  to  be  far  from  adequate  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands.  The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  long 
staple  cotton  and  the  lack  of  spinning  capacity  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  price  of  tire  fabrics.  The  cotton  mills 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  tire  industry,  due  to 
the  lack  of  loom  manufacturing  during  the  war  and  to  the  un- 
settled conditions  of  labor  in  the  cotton  centers.  Not  only  were 
there  no  looms  built  during  the  war  but  the  manufacture  of  a 
single  loom  requires  at  least  a  year.  The  first  of  these  manu- 
factured since  the  armistice  have  just  come  into  production  and 
these  new  ones  are  relieving  those  looms  worn  out  by  the  con- 
stant strain  of  the  past  fifteen  months,  which  were  the  heaviest  in 
history.  It  will  be  months  before  the  spinning  capacity  of  the 
mills  will  be  equal  to  the  demand  for  tire  fabrics. 

The  premises  of  the  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.,  at  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  have  been  the  scene  of  great  activity  during  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks,  because  of  the  extensive  alterations  and 
additions,  as  well  as  other  improvements  to  the  plant  that  are 
now  under  way.  .Mthough  a  new  mill  was  finished  last  summer 
and    another    is    now    approaching    completion,    the    company    is 
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planning  another  addition  to  be  constructed  immcdialcly.  This 
latest  addition  to  the  new  structure  erected  last  summer  in  the 
rear  of  the  original  plant  will  be  70  feel  in  length  and  40  feet 
wide,  two  stories  high  and  will  connect  tlic  new  mill  now  being 
completed  with  last  summer's  annex  to  the  old  plant. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  is 
steadily  shifting  its  power  plant  from  coal  to  oil  burning,  12  of 
its  IS  large  steam  boilers  having  already  been  so  changed.  There 
are,  however,  five  more  of  the  boilers  to  be  connected  with  the 
oil  supply  tank  before  the  whole  of  the  boiler  department  of  the 
company's  plant  is  fitted  for  burning  oil  for  fuel  purposes.  This 
company  is  considering  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  branch 
of  its  factory  at  Newport,  and  a  building  on  Thames  street 
which  would  be  available  for  the  purpose  was  inspected  recently 
by  Mr.  Pollock  of  the  National  Co. 

Several  changes  have  recently  occurred  among  the  department 
heads  at  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
Charles  R.  Caldwell,  foreman  of  the  printing  department,  has  re- 
cently resigned  and  been  succeeded  by  Samuel  Simpson. 

Harlowe  S.  Waite  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Providence,  in  recognition  of 
his  many  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service  as  factory  man- 
ager. 

The  Davol  Rubber  Co.'s  business  continues  to  increase  in 
volume  and  already  the  plant  has  been  expanded  until  all  the 
space  available  at  the  present  site  in  Providence  has  been  occu- 
pied. The  company  has  recently  secured  the  Sunmons  building 
and  is  to  occupy  this  entire  structure  as  soon  as  it  is  vacated  and 
alterations  can  be  made  to  meet  the  company's  requirements. 

The  Alice  Mill  Employes'  Association  has  turned  over  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Woonsocket  Hospital  $154.53,  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  recent  ball  given  by  that  association  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hospital. 


DAVOL  SALES  AND   ADVERTISING   MANAGER. 


KYMOND  J.  Fries,  sales  and  advertising  manager  and  a  mem- 
ber  of    the    executive    council    of    the    Davol    Rubber   Co., 


Rhode   Isla 


was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
in  1876.  After  attending  the 
grammar  schools  and  graduating 
from  the  high  school  in  New  Ro- 
chelle.  New  York,  in  1894,  he 
entered  the  employment  of  the 
Kearney  &  Foot  Co.,  file  manu- 
facturers, as  stock  clerk.  Later 
he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Foot  Manufacturing  Co.,  maker  of 
polishing  supplies,  and  then  or- 
ganized the  New  York  BuiT  Co. 
It  was  in  1905  that  Mr.  Fries 
first  became  connected  with  the 
rubber  industry  as  stock  clerk  in 
the  New  York  City  store  of  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  later  being 
promoted  to  sundries  salesman  in 
New  York.  In  1907,  upon  the 
death  of  H.  L.  Doherty  he  went 
to  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.  as  salesman,  and  later  managed  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  company  until  1917,  when  he  moved 
to  Providence  as  advertising  inanager,  and  was  made  sales 
and  advertising  manager  in  1919. 

Mr.  Fries  designed  and  planned  the  now  well-known  line 
of  "Superservice"  goods  of  the  Davol  company,  and  made  the 
first  use  in  the  sundries  trade  of  the  folding  or  knock-down 
package  for  flat  goods,  now  almost  universally  used. 


Raymond  J.  Fries. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent, 
BOSTOir  NOTES. 

■yiRE  ADJUSTERS  from  all  over  New  England,  representing  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  met  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel, 
Boston,  recently  and  discussed  methods  of  standardizing  tire  ad- 
justments. Frank  G.  Harrison,  Jr.,  district  manager  of  sales 
service  presided,  and  devoted  much  of  the  morning  to  instruc- 
tion. Fred  T.  Moore,  district  manager,  also  spoke.  In  the  af- 
ternoon the  convention  adjourned  to  the  Exeter  Theatre,  where 
the  delegates  viewed  "Striking  Tires,"  an  amusing  cartoon 
motion  picture  recently  released  by  the  Goodrich  company  in  the 
interest  of  tire  conservation. 

The  week  of  May  17  was  observed  as  "ship  by  truck"  week  all 
over  the  country.  With  bands  playing  and  motors  chugging,  a 
caravan  of  nearly  fifty  motor  trucks,  including  army  and  navy 
contingents,  made  a  three-days'  run  from  Boston  which  covered 
about  170  miles.  The  object  was  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
business  men  the  value  of  shipping  goods  by  motor  truck,  par- 
ticularly in  these  days  when  our  transportation  systems  are  so 
badly  tied  up.  The  route  included  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Chel- 
sea, Revere,  Lynn,  Salem,  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Worces- 
ter and  back  to  Boston.  The  caravan  attracted  much  attention 
along  the  route,  especially  in  the  cities  visited,  where  stops  were 
made  for  addresses  of  welcome  by  city  officials  and  talks  on  the 
value  of  motor  trucks  by  some  of  those  on  the  tour.  H.  H. 
Davis,  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  was  in  charge  of 
the  tour. 

During  the  recent  freight  embargo  due  to  striking  railroad  op- 
eratives, the  United  States  Tire  Co.  and  several  other  rubber 
firms  sent  trucks  over  the  road  to  their  factories  for  tires  in 
order  to  supply  the  demands  of  the   Massachusetts  territory. 

Robert  C.  Freeman,  for  several  years  manager  of  truck  tire 
sales  in  the  New  England  district  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.,  now  heads  his  own  concern,  the  Goodrich  Tire  Service 
Co.,  66  Broadway,  Boston,  which  is  a  distributing  agency  for 
Goodrich  solid  and  pneumatic  truck  tires  and  Diamond  pneumatic 
tires.  He  has  associated  with  him  Nathaniel  A.  Finkelstein,  also 
an  experienced  truck  tire  man,  having  successfully  distributed 
Goodrich  tires  in  Boston  under  the  firm  name  of  the  Commer- 
cial Tire  Service  Co.,  at  118  Dover  street. 

V.  J.  Mulherin,  825  Boylston  street,  Boston,  is  New  England 
distributor  for  Howe  tires  and  tubes. 

Guy  D.  Niles,  formerly  Boston  representative  for  the  Portage 
Rubber  Co.  and  the  Gillette  Tire  Co.,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation 
by  Harry  E.  Field,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
latter  company.  When  Mr.  Field  was  vice-president  and  sales 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works  Co.,  ten  years  ago,  Mr. 
Niles  was  beginning  his  career  as  a  tire  salesman  for  that  com- 
pany. A.  H.  Robinson  succeeds  Mr.  Niles  as  manager  of  the 
Gillette  branch. 

A.  H.  Mclntyre  has  resigned  as  Boston  manager  of  the  Ful- 
ton Truck  Co.  to  become  sales  manager  of  the  Reliance  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Keyport,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  secretary 
of  the  Bay  State  Automobile  Association  and  one  of  the  best 
known  automobile  men  in  New  England.  This  is  the  second 
time  within  a  few  months  that  a  rubber  company  has  selected 
the  secretary  of  this  association  for  a  responsible  position,  his 
predecessor,  W.  O.  Durrell,  having  joined  the  Goodyear  forces  at 
Akron  a  short  time  ago. 

Ellsworth  E.  Leach,  manager  of  mechanical  sales  of  The  B. 
F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  on  May  1,  rounded  out  twenty 
years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service  and  the  sales  force  and  de- 
partment managers  of  the  company  remembered  the  anniversary 
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by  giving  a  dinner  in  his  lionor  and  presenting  him  with  twenty 
S20-gold-pieces,  one  piece  for  each  year  of  service.  Mr.  Leach 
has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  in  the  trade  among  buyers  of  rub- 
ber goods  and  he  has  played  an  important  part  in  guiding  the 
destiiMes  of  the  Goodrich  company  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  K.  W.  Harris  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  737  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  is  agent  for  Oldfield  cord  tires  in  this  territory. 

V.  J.  Mulherin,  of  the  Howe  Rubber  Co.,  82S  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  is  in  charge  of  the  New  England  distribution  of  Howe 
tires  and  tubes. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Government  a  distinguished 
service  citation  and  certificate  of  merit  for  its  services  during  the 
war.  In  congratulating  the  employes  on  the  important  part 
played  by  them  in  this  matter  the  management  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  same  initiative,  energy  and  indus- 
trial productivity  in  times  of  peace. 

The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  is  estab- 
lishing a  self-service  cafeteria  with  a  seating  capacity  of  250 
for  its  employes.  A  good  variety  of  wholesome  food,  drinks, 
smokes  and  ice  cream  will  be  sold  without  profit. 

With  eyes  open  to  the  gravity  of  the  food  situation,  the  ofificials 
of  the  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  South  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, have  this  year  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  employes 
a  good-sized  tract  of  the  company's  land  for  gardening  pur- 
poses. As  much  interest  is  being  shown  in  "peace"  gardens  as 
was  evinced  in  "war"  gardens  when  America  first  entered  the 
great  conflict.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  is  being  encouraged  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  present  enthusiasm  will  be  maintained 
through  the  harvest  season. 

The  second  "get-together  dinner"  of  the  employes  of  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Co.  was  held  at  the  November  Club  House,  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  evening  of  April  20.  The  seventy-five  em- 
ployes present  were  all  of  the  delegates  and  alternates  of  the 
Tynan  Service  Committee,  the  representative  committee  of  the 
employes;  all  of  the  foremen,  and  the  committee  members  of  the 
management.  During  the  dinner  a  musical  program  of  songs  and 
orchestral  selections  was  rendered  by  the  Tyrian  Mixed  Quar- 
tette, by  soloists  from  among  the  membership,  and  by  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Company  orchestra.  Following  the  dinner,  informal 
remarks  were  made  by  several  members  of  the  committee,  and 
Mr,  Jones,  the  treasurer  and  general  manager,  paid  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Carlton,  the  late  purchasing  agent  of  the  company. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  AKRON. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

AKRON    NOTES. 

THE  POPUL.^TiON  of  Akron,  the  rubber  center  of  the  world, 
has  been  announced  as  208,435  persons,  as  compared 
with  a  population  of  69,000  persons  ten  years  ago.  This  is 
an  increase  of  208.1  per  cent. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  city  of  .\kron  into  tlie 
"larger  city"  class  is  the  history  of  the  rubber  industry.  For 
although  the  city  had  three  sound  and  growing  industries 
when  the  automobile  industry  opened  a  new  field  for  the 
rubber  products  then  made  in  a  small  way  in  the  city,  it  was 
the  tire  industry  which  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the 
industry  which  in   turn  made  the  city  what  it  is  today. 

The  city  grew,  however,  because  it  had  industrial  leaders 
who  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  The  India  Rubber  World  several  months  ago, 
Akron  has  few  natural  advantages  which  should  make  it  tlie 
center  of  the  rubber  world. 

When  Dr.  B.  F.  Goodrich  came  to  Akron  in  1869,  after  hav- 
ing failed   to   organize   the   rubber  industry   in   the   East,   the 


business  men  of  Akron  were  ready  to  take  a  chance  and 
backed  him  with  sufficient  capital  to  erect  a  40  by  100-foot 
shop,  in  which  he  began  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods. 

.Although  the  succeeding  years  were  hard  ones,  the  men 
who  backed  him  did  not  lose  faith,  and  when  the  liicycle  wave 
swept  over  the  country  these  same  and  other  men  were  ready 
to  advance  a  greater  capital  to  make  it  possible  to  furnish 
tires  for  the  bicycles. 

When  the  bicycle  tire  demand  had  been  met  by  tlie  rubber 
industry  and  no  further  fields  seemed  available,  came  the 
invention  of  the  automobile  and  the  necessity  for  rubber  tires 
of  larger  sizes,  and  again  the  business  men  of  the  city  backed 
tlie  increased  plants  and  the  rubber  industry  of  the  city  set 
the  pace  in  the  manufacturing  of  automobile  tires.  In  every 
instance  it  was  a  case  of  men  having  faith  in  their  own 
judgment  of  the  future  and  being  ready  to  back  their  judgment 
with  their  money. 

At  the  present  time  the  capitalization  of  the  22  rubber 
plants  in  Akron  is  placed  at  $227,119,275  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  official  publications,  the  number  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  the  industry  at  approximately  75,000, 
manufacturing  $427,796,317  worth  of  goods  a  year  and  having 
a  pay-roll  of  $101,178,591  a  year. 

In  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  city  the  names 
of  Goodrich,  Seiberling,  Firestone,  Work  and  Gammeter 
stand  out.  The  rubber  industry  is  so  young  that  the  men 
who  were  instrumental  in  founding  the  business  are  still  at 
the  helm  at  the  period  of  its  larger  expansion. 

The  future  of  Akron  appears  as  bright  as  it  did  five  and 
ten  years  ago.  Men  familiar  with  its  history  and  prospects 
do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  ultimate  population  at  500,000 
with  the  same  confidence  with  which  they  placed  it  at  200,- 
000  by  1920  two  and  tiiree  years  ago. 

The  war  brought  to  Akron  the  beginning  of  what  is  con- 
sidered by  rubber  men  as  the  next  great  industry — dirigibles 
and  airplanes. 

The  manner  in  which  Akron  men  have  taken  to  the  new 
industry  is  similar  to  the  manner  in  which  they  grasped 
former  opportunities,  and  if  the  industry  develops  as  antici- 
pated it  will  be  found  in  ten  years  that  .Akron  will  be  one 
of  the  centers  of  aviation. 

A  flying  club  having  approximately  two  hundred  members 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
increase  this  membership.  The  club  is  being  fostered  by  the 
large  manufacturers,  and  a  local  company  has  given  enough 
land  for  a  hangar  near  the  city. 

John  Gammeter,  one  of  Akron's  pioneer  bird  men  and  head 
of  the  experimental  department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  club.  Mr.  Gammeter  was 
recently  elected  president  of  the  flying  clubs  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  at  a  convention  held  at  Columbus. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  taken  out  a  building  permit 
for  a  factory  building  to  cost  approximately  $400,000.  The 
company  now  has  more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  building 
under  way. 

C.  D.  Studcbaker  lias  been  appointed  district  sales  manager 
(if  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  the  Akron  territory,  which 
includes  Cleveland,  Youngstown,  Erie  and  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Studebaker  started  with  the  company  as  a  New  York  sales- 
man. 

Only  six  persons  wear  the  Goodrich  25-year  service  pins. 
Of  the  157  pioneers,  126  w^ear  the  10-year  service  pin  and 
26   the    15-year   service  pin. 

The  Miller  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  will  continue  its 
.Americanization  classes  until  the  middle  of  June.  Mrs.  Louise 
I*".  Copp  has  been  appointed  plant  director  of  the  work  in 
this  department  and  five  employes  of  the  company  recently 
received  certificates  showing  that  they  had  completed  75  or 
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more   hours  of  class  work   during   the    last   term.     Two   di- 
plomas have  also  been  awarded  to  employes. 

Edward  S.  Schlcgcl,  of  Youngstown,  formerly  with  the 
Ohio  Industrial  Commission,  has  been  named  safety  manager 
of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

Theodore  E.  Smith,  publisher  of 
view,"  has  been  elected  president 
the  ensuing  year. 

Major  A.  G.  Stevens,  formerly  in  the  highway  transportation 

service  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  been  made  head 

of  the   highway   transport   division   of  the   Goodrich   Travel   and 

Transport  Bureau,  Akron,  Ohio,  of  which 

Raymond  Beck  is  chief. 

Before     entering     government     service 

Major   Stevens   was   engaged   in   railroad 

tariff  compilation  and,  therefore,  he  was 

placed    in    charge    of    the    section    of    the 

finance    division   of   the   War   Department 

which    issued    railroad    freight    charges. 

After    the    war    he    was    assigned   to    the 

^  ^^^  Council   of   National    Defense   to   make   a 

\  A  .    :_y^^        ^       comprehensive   survey  of   highway  trans- 

■■  .  ^^       portation    throughout    the    country.      He 

^^  '• •  ^^      compiled    data    showing    the    comparison 

between  railway,  waterway,  and  highway 
rates,    and    obtained    reports    relating    to 
motor   express   development  and   operating  costs. 

In  his  present  work  Major  Stevens  will  correlate  all  available 
information  on  highway  transportation,  make  analyses  of  engi- 
neering features  of  motor  trucking,  and  issue  bulletins  containing 
a  digest  of  all  matters  of  interest. 

In  order  to  supply  fabric  for  local  rubber  mills  approxi- 
mately 500  trucks  were  hired  in  the  East  by  Akron  rubber 
factories  to  bring  it  over  the  road  from  eastern  mills.  One 
train,  guarded  by  armed  men,  brought  in  40  cars  of  fabric. 
The  trucks  made  the  trip  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a  day  and 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  mile. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  announced  that  the 
factory  will  work  only  five  days  a  week  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  shipments,  due  to  the  railroad  situation 
created   by  the  switchmen's  strike. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  federal  postal  authorities  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment will  move  the  East  Akron  post  office  into  a  building  to 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  by  the  Goodyear  com- 
pany.    The  building  will  have  7,000  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  Goodyear  engineering  department  will  soon  move  into 
a  new  five-story  building  which  is  now  being  completed. 

Fred  Fuller,  assistant  manager  of  the  labor  department  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  was  given  a  desk  chair 
by  Goodyear  "silents"  before  he  started  to  Los  Angeles  to 
work  in  the  Goodyear  plant  there.  The  division  heads  of  the 
labor  department  presented  him  with  a  loving  cup  at  a  din- 
ner tendered  him  at  the  City  Club  recently. 

During  the  third  week  of  May  a  "ship  by  truck"  tour  was 
conducted  by  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  near  Akron.  It  was  part  of  the  national 
movement  to  further  the  "Ship  by  Truck  Movement." 

Although  no  definite  figures  are  available,  safety  managers 
of  the  various  rubber  factories  here  state  that  accidents  were 
reduced  at  least  SO  per  cent  during  the  safety  campaign  con- 
ducted by  Akron  industries  during  the  week  of  May  2-9.  All 
the  large  factories  conducted  separate  campaigns  in  their 
plants. 

The  fact  that  rubber  overshoes  and  rubbers  cannot  at 
present  be  purchased  in  Akron  retail  shoe  stores,  when  they 


are  located  in  the  rubber  goods  center  of  the  world,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  huge  joke. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron,  held  March  IS,  1920,  the  following  six  direc- 
tors were  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years :  D.  M.  Goodrich, 
New  York  City ;  H.  Hough,  Akron ;  C.  B.  Raymond,  Akron ; 
H.  E.  Raymond,  New  York  City ;  E.  C.  Shasv,  Akron,  and 
F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  Akron. 

The  by-laws  were  also  amended,  changing  the  time  of  holding 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  from  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  March  to  the  third  Wednesday  of  April,  beginning  in 
1921. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  directors  held  immediately 
after  the  stockholders'  annual  meeting  on  March  15,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year :  B.  G.  Work, 
president  and  chairman  of  board  of  directors ;  H.  E.  Raymond, 
vice-chairman  of  board  of  directors;  vice-presidents — C.  B.  Ray- 
mond, W.  A.  Means,  H.  K.  Raymond,  W.  O.  Rutherford,  A.  B. 
Jones  and  W.  C.  Geer ;  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  secretary ;  L.  D.  Brown, 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary;  H.  Hough,  comptroller;  H.  C. 
Miller,  director,  tire  sales ;  C.  E.  Cook,  director,  mechanical 
sales ;  W.  C.  Arthur,  assistant  secretary ;  V.  I.  Montenyohl, 
assistant  treasurer,  and  L.  L.  Smith,  assistant  treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO   KOTES. 

W.   R.  McCarty,  who  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  sale 
manager 


maker 


The     Standard 

Foot"    cord 

several 


Tire  Co.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
:ires,  has  been  connected  with 
of    the    large    tire    companies. 


For  a  number  of  years  he  served  as 
branch  manager  for  such  well-known 
organizations  as  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  The  Rubber  Products  Co. 
and  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.  His  ac- 
tivities have  always  been  confined  to 
sales,  and  he  is  widely  known  in  the 
trade  as  an  organizer  and  executive. 

Sales  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  amounted  to  $1,067,000 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1920. 
The  Mason  fabric  mill  was  scheduled 
to  begin  operations  on  May  15. 
The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  is  making 
extensive  plans  for  housing  the  increased  number  of  em- 
ployes due  to  the  extension  of  the  tire  plant  and  the  starting 
of  the  cotton  fabric  mills.  One  of  the  plans  calls  for  a  group 
of  three  units  facing  a  court  which  will  have  a  fountain, 
flower  beds,  trees  and  shrubbery.  There  will  be  twenty-three 
five-room  suites  of  the  duplex  type,  each  being  planned  to 
accommodate  six  or  eight  girls  or  a  family  of  four  or  five. 
A  community  hall  will  give  opportunity  for  social  events. 
The  construction  is  brick,  tile  and  stucco,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  heated  from  a  central  plant. 

The  Barr  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  has  recently 
completed  its  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  toy  balloons, 
bathing  caps,  etc.,  and  have  it  fully  equipped  for  production 
June  1.  Nelt  Barr,  formerly  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  now  of  Lorain, 
is  president  and  general  manager.  The  other  officers  are :  John 
Dorn,  vice-president;  W.  H.  Adams,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Lima  Rubber  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  changed  its  name  on  April 
28,  1920,  to  the  Lima  Cord  Sole  &  Heel  Co.  The  officers  are  J. 
E.  Grosjean,  president;  F.  L.  Maire,  vice-president;  F.  E.  Har- 
man,  secretary;  and  Fred  Cook,  treasurer.  The  company  manu- 
factures the  "Gro-Cord"  sole  and  heel,  described  elsewhere  in 
this   issue. 

B.  E.  Aaronson,  special  sales  representative  of  the  Mohawk 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  succeeded 
M.  S.  Lines  as  sales  manager  of  The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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On  March  31,  1920,  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent, 
Ohio,  absorbed  The  Mason  Cotton  Fabrics  Co.,  this  now  being 
known  as  the  textile  division  of  the  rubber  company.  The  rub- 
ber company's  estimated  sales  for  the  quarter  ended  April  30 
are  between  $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000. 

The  Manslield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Manstield,  Ohio,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  R.  Grant,  presi- 
dent; G.  W.  Stephens,  lirst  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
P.  H.  Ober,  second  vice-president ;  J.  E.  LaDovv,  secretary ; 
Charles  Hoffman,  treasurer;  and  Carl  L.  Willsey,  assistant  treas- 
urer. The  directors  include  all  of  the  above  and  A.  J.  Reynolds 
in  addition. 

The  Cincinnati  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ciiiciiniati,  Ohio, 
is  building  an  addition  to  its  factory,  55  by  246  feet,  and  a  further 
extension  is  planned.  The  company  recently  increased  its  capi- 
tal stock  to  $1,500,000,  of  which  $500,000  is  preferred. 

The  Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City, 
sent  out  invitations  recently  to  those  who  might  be  interested  in 
viewing  a  series  of  motion  pictures  visualizing  the  production 
of  tires  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  The  pic- 
tures were  shown  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  41st  street,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  educational  department  of  the  film 
company  and  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  The 
pictures  were  taken  on  the  Goodyear  plantation  in  Sumatra  and 
in  its  factory  in  this  country. 

John  Miller,  for  the  last  seven  years  with  The  Faultless  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  factory  superin- 
tendent of  The  Barr  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

The  Ashland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  is  erecting, 
back  of  its  main  factory  building  a  structure  lOO  by  120  feet  for 
miscellaneous   'storage,   reclaiming  plant,   and  cement   room. 

The  Columbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  re- 
cently increased  its  capital  stock  to  $1,275,000. 

The  Lima  Rubber  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  has  changed  its  name  to 
The  Lima  Cord  Sole  Heel  Co.  The  officers  are :  J.  E.  Gros- 
jean,  president;  F.  L.  Maire,  vice-president;  F.  E.  Harman,  secre- 
tary; and  F.  W.  Cook,  treasurer.  The  company  manufactures 
a  cord-fabric  sole  and  heel  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  H.  B.  McMaster,  presi- 
dent ;  C.  W.  Kcplinger,  vice-president ;  and  C.  J.  Keplinger,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  B.  E.  Aaronson  is  sales  manager  and 
C.  E.  Jaynes  is  purchasing  agent,  while  George  A.  Bockius  is 
equipment  engineer. 

The  plant  of  The  Oak  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  which 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  March  15,  is  being  rebuilt  to 
include  two  units,  40  by  200  feet  and  60  to  by  200  feel,  re- 
spectively, and  a  power  unit  40  by  feet.  The  construction  is 
reinforced  concrete,  and  a  sprinkler  system  and  special  equip- 
ment for  fighting  fires  will  be  installed.  The  company  manu- 
factures dipped  rubber  specialties  and  toy  balloons.  New 
machinery  will  be  installed  so  that  production  may  begin  in 
August. 

The  L.  &  M.  Rubber  Co..  Carrollton,  Ohio,  has  changed  its 
name  to  The  Tuscan  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  increased  its  capi- 
tal to  $1,000,000,  with  the  same  officers  as  before,  namely:  T.  J. 
Saltsman,  president ;  J.  H.  Richards,  secretary ;  and  H.  J.  Rich- 
ards, general  manager.  C.  W.  McKone  and  A.  W.  Senz,  for- 
merly with  The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  have 
become  associated  with  the  Tuscan  company,  Mr.  Senz  being 
sales  manager.  Two  lines  of  tires  will  be  manufactured,  the 
Tuscan  which  is  an  air-bag  tire  in  both  cord  and  fabric,  and 
the  Buckskin  which  is  a  molded  tire  in  fabric  and  air-bag  in 
cord.  The  latter  is  to  be  for  the  development  of  the  jobbing 
trade  exclusively. 


The  Imperial  Rubber  Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio,  has  recently  been 
incorporated  in  that  state,  at  $25,000,  to  manufacture  toy  balloons 
at  first  and  later,  rubber  sundries  and  specialties.  The  concern 
lias  purchased  the  J.  D.  Mullet  Building,  on  Pine  street,  until 
recently  occupied  by  the  Glamorgan  Rubber  Co.  The  incora- 
tors  of  the  new  company  include  Fred  F.  Flinn,  of  Ashland; 
S.  S.  Hobbs,  of  Oberlin;  H.  H.  Hoberg,  of  Ravenna;  H.  A. 
Flinn,  J.  D.  Mullett,  and  Fred  S.  Gill,  of  Orrville.  H.  Hoberg 
will   be   general   superintendent. 

The  Cascade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  Harry  C.  Thomas,  president;  E.  W.  Davis, 
vice-president;   S.  G.  Abbott,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Excel  Rubber  Co.,  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  has  recently  com- 
pleted its  new  factory,  112  by  180  feet,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  two  wings  60  by  40  feet,  of  brick  and  steel  construction. 
Machinery  is  being  installed  and  production  will  begin  at  an 
early  date.  Three  kinds  of  tires  will  be  made,  namely,  a  high- 
class  fabric  tire,  a  high-class  cord  tire,  and  a  medium-priced 
tire,  as  well  as  accessories. 

The  Master  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton  Ohio,  has  increased 
its  capitalization  from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000  in  order  to  erect  a 
six-story  building  to  increase  its  capacity  to  2,000  tires 
daily. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  has  elected  the  following  new  officers :  E.  C.  Mc- 
Graw, president;  John  Morgan,  vice-president  and  treasurer r 
R.  W.  McGraw,  vice-president;  L.  M.  Kyes,  secretary;  and  H.  C. 
Johnston,  assistant  secretary. 

The  Reynolds  Machine  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
Frank  B.  Longnaker  general  supervisor  of  its  tire  mold,  core, 
and  rubber  .-nill  equipment  department  which  it  has  recently 
established.  Mr.  Longnaker  was  formerly  general  superintend- 
ent and  sales  manager  of  The  Banner  Machine  Co.,  Columbiana, 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  tire  molds  and  equipment,  and  also  with 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  for  eight  years,  in 
charge  of   its   machine   shop. 

CLEVELAND    NOTES. 

The  Malay  Rubber  Co.,  1034  Guardian  Building,  Cleveland, 
has  been  organized  to  manufacture  Malay  tires.  The  officers  are: 
Charles  L.  Blatz,  president ;  Owen  Moynihan,  vice-president  and 
general  manager ;  R.  L.  Qucisser,  treasurer ;  and  E.  E.  Sprague, 
.^iccretary. 

The  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  will  increase  its 
output  of  Greyhound  tires  to  300  a  day,  beginning  June  1. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  opened  a  branch 
at  65th  street  and  Carnegie  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  charge 
of  Ode  Russ. 

The  Wellman-Seavcr-Morgan  Co.,  manufacturer  of  rubber 
factory  equipment  and  special  machinerj',  on  March  31  removed 
its  .''ikron  office  in  charge  of  L.  N.  Ridenour  to  its  general  offices 
at  7000  Centra!  avenue,  Cleveland. 

The  ^tna  Rubber  Co.,  811-815  East  79th  street,  Cleveland, 
is  specializing  on  hard  rubber  molded  goods  for  batteries.  The 
company  has  recently  been  reorganized  and  the  capital  stock 
increased  to  $300,000.  A  factory  addition  is  planned  in  which 
additional  machinery  will  give  the  concern  three  times  its  pres- 
ent production. 

The  D.  &  M.  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  changed  its  name 
to  The  Denman-Myers  Cord  Tire  Co.  Walter  R.  Denman  is 
secretary  and  general   manager. 

"The  Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News"  and  "Tire  Trade  Journal," 
.\ew  York  City,  have  established  an  office  at  No.  828  The  Na- 
tional  Citv  Building,   Cleveland,   in   care  of  F.  H.  Van   Horn. 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  MID-WEST. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

MID-WEST   RUBBER   MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  May  Meeting  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  on  the  11th  of  last  month  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club  with  sixty  members  present.  The  fol- 
lowing  new   members  were   admitted : 

Regular  Members. 
The  Sebring  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
The  Carey  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Carey,  Ohio. 
The  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
The  Porter  Rubber  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 
The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Ardmore-Akron    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Oklahoma    City, 
Oklahoma. 

Associate  Members. 

Allen  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

Wishnick-Tumpecr  Cheinical  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Barrett  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•■The  Tire  Rate  Book,"  New  York  City. 

II.  A.  Astlett  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bankers'  Audit  &  Appraisal  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.nois. 

Last  month  the  Association  sent  out  a  good  deal  of  literature 
to  its  members  for  their  guidance  and  information,  notably: 
a  weekly  review  of  the  crude  rubber  market;  lists  of  articles 
and  material  wanted  or  for  sale:  reports  on  special  subjects, 
like  the  coal  situation ;  and  notification  of  important  news,  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Reserve  Board  directors  to  consider  the 
restriction  of  credits. 

MIDWEST   NOTES. 

After  being  located  27  years  at  160  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  A.  W.  Smith,  western  representative  of  the 
Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove  Division  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  has  removed  to  Room  917,  115  South  Dearborn 
street. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Star  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
is  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Peterson. 

The  J.  W.  P.  Tire  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Scotfsburg,  In- 
diana, with  W.  L.  Hubbard  as  president,  to  manufacture  a  pneu- 
matic tire.     The  company  expects  to  build  a  factory  soon. 

The  Zonta  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  404  Iowa  Building,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  $350,000  plant  at 
3100  Floyd  avenue,  Sioux  City,  Where  it  is  expected  to  begin 
manufacturing  about  October  1  of  the  present  year.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  T.  P.  Scott,  president ;  Fred  Bartelt,  vice- 
president;  H.  W.  Caldwell,  secretary,  and  F.  J.  Simmons, 
treasurer. 

The  Pawnee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  which  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  on  July  18,  1919,  with 
$1,000,000  eight  per  cent  cumulative  participating  capital  and 
$500,000  common,  has  recently  purchased  a  building  at  Cedar 
Falls,  containing  36,000  square  feet  of  operating  floor  space,  be- 
sides a  two  and  one-half-story  office  building  and  two  two-story 
storage  buildings,  and  plans  to  begin  manufacturing  in  the 
autumn.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  E.  D.  Flynn,  presi- 
dent; Charles  F.  Sawyer,  vice-president  and  general  manager; 
William  J.  Murphy,  treasurer;  and  E.  J.  Murphy,  secretary. 
These,  with  E.  D.  Flynn,  Jr.,  also  compose  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

The  W.  A.  Shaefifer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  manufac- 
turer of  fountain  pens,  etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from 
$1,500,000  common  and  $75,000  preferred  to  $1,500,000  common 
and  $2,500,000  preferred,  making  a  total  of  $4,000,000. 

The  factories  of  the  Wildman  Rubber  Co.  will  be  located  at 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  where  it  has  acquired  63  acres  of  land  with 
a  frontage  of  half  a  mile  on  the  Saginaw  river  and  its  deep 
water   channel.     The  Michigan   Central   and   Grand   Trunk  rail- 


roads run  through  the  property  and  electric  power  is  available 
from  the  plants  of  the  Commonwealth  Power  on  the  Au  Sable 
river  and  other  sources.  A  modern  factory  will  be  erected  here 
and  the  first  unit  will  be  capable  of  turning  out  2,500  tires  and 
5,000  tubes  daily.  W.  W.  Wildman,  Detroit,  who  has  had  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  in  the  rubber  business,  is 
president  and  general  manager ;  L.  C.  MacGregor  is  vice-presi- 
dent; and  C.  R.  Twynham  is  secretary-treasurer.  All  three 
were  formerly  with  the  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The 
office  of  the  Wildman  company  is  at  817  Book  Building,  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  appointed 
L.  M.  Van  Riper  district  manager  with  headquarters  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  His  territory  includes  a  considerable  portion  of 
northern  Ohio. 

The  Curtis  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  plant  at  Muskegon,  Michigan, 
was   entirely  destroyed   by  fire   last   month. 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  sporting  goods  dealers,  have  removed 
from  415  North  Seventh  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  823  Lo- 
cust street,  opposite  the  downtown  postoffice,  in  the  shopping 
district. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Premier 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  following  di- 
rectors were  elected:  J.  G.  Joce,  Carter  Wilder,  C.  R.  Renolds, 
A.  J.  Woodring,  C.  A.  Wooley,  Walter  Maloney,  and  B.  J.  Riser. 
The  capital  stock  was  also  increased  from  $300,000  to  $1,500,000 
and  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  declared  on  all  outstanding 
stock.  The  company  is  now  building  50,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  production  of  1,000  Sternwear  casings  daily. 
William  L.  Burgess  is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

The  Rawlings  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  manu- 
facturer of  game  balls,  has  leased  the  two-story  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Twentieth  and  Locust  streets  for  two  years, 
and  will  occupy  the  premises  temporarily  until  the  completion 
of  the  addition  to  its  factory  on  a  50-foot  lot  west  of  the  present 
factory  on  Lucas  avenue.  W.  P.  Whitley  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

The  Overland  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  pro- 
moted F.  C.  Rudisell  from  the  position  of  secretary  and  sales 
manager  to  that  of  general  manager. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Towson  Heights, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  established  a  permanent  office  and 
show  room  for  the  display  of  its  portable  electric  fools  and 
special  machinery  at  1436  South  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  R.  G.  Ames,  whose  territory  will  include  the  entire 
Mid-West.  He  will  be  assisted  by  F.  E.  Marrion  and  J.  N. 
LaBelle. 

The  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.,  9  East  40th  street.  New  York 
City,  and  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has  opened  a  Chicago  office 
at  1712  South  Michigan  avenue,  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Greer,  who 
is  district  manager  of  both  the  Stanwood  company  and  of  the 
Hardman   Tire  &   Rubber  Corporation,   Belleville,   New  Jersey. 

The  Zeglen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  118  North  La  Salle 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  newly  incorporated  company,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Century  Rubber  Works  at  Elston 
and  Rawson  streets,  Chicago,  and  expects  to  start  producing 
a  one-ply  interwoven  tire  under  its  own  patents  about  July  1. 
John  B.  Drish  is  acting  president  and  vice-president  and  Frank 
J.  Kolodzinski  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Burdick  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  re- 
moved from  the  Consumers'  Company  Building  to  10  South  La 
Salle  street.     The  present  officers  are :    Henry  G.  Steinbrenner, 
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president ;  Frank  E.  Teachout,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager; and  Harlow  P.  Steinbrenner,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  new  factory  of  the  company  at  Noblesville,  Indiana,  is  of 
reinforced  concrete  throughout  and  has  a  floor  space  of  66,000 
square  feet.     It  is  three  stories  high. 

The  Sewell  Cushion  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  pur- 
chased property  at  2711-2717  South  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago, 
80  by  190  feet,  on  which  it  will  erect  a  one-story  building  with 
a  foundation  to  carry  a  second  story.  A  portion  of  this  struc- 
ture will  be  used  for  Chicago  service  and  the  balance  for  manu- 
facturing and  assembling.  The  total  investment,  including 
machinery,   will  be  $75,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Zinc  Institute,  in 
Chicago,  where  Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  has  become  interested 
in  zinc,  was  a  speaker,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  president,  E.  H.  Wolff,  of  the  Illinois  Zinc 
Co.,  Peru,  Illinois;  first  vice-president,  J.  L.  Bruce,  of  the  Daly 
Travis  Copper  Co.,  Butte,  Montana ;  second  vice-president, 
Edgar  Palmer,  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York; 
third  vice-president,  F.  C.  Wallower,  of  Joplin,  Missouri.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis. 

The  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc., 
notifies  its  members  that  the  classifications  covering  rubber  ex- 
pire July  1,  and  new  ones  become  effective  for  one  year  from 
that  date.  Members  are  requested  to  notify  the  secretary  of 
any  changes  they  wish  to  have  considered  at  the  j'une  meetings. 

The  Wishnick-Tumpeer  Chemical  Co.,  North  Pier  Terminal, 
365  East  Illinois  street,  Chicago,  was  incorporated  May  4,  1920, 
under  the  laws  of  that  State,  with  a  capitalization  of  $100,000, 
to  conduct  a  business  as  importer  of  and  dealer  in  chemicals, 
oils  and  colors,  specializing  in  rubber  compounding  ingredients. 
Stocks  of  standardized  materials  will  be  carried  for  the  con- 
venience of  rubber  manufacturers  in  the  West  and  Mid-West. 
The  officers  are:  .Robert  I.  Wishnick,  president  and  treasurer; 
Julius  Tumpeer,  vice-president;  David  Tumpeer,  secretary.  The 
company  will  be  able  to  handle  carload  shipments  on  its  own 
private  switch  and  make  freight  shipments  direct  from  its 
terminal  through  the  tunnel  system. 

Reichel  &  Drews,  formerly  at  559  West  Lake  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  manufacturers  of  fabric-cutting  machinery,  have  re- 
moved to  their  new  factory  at  452-456  North  Ashland  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sporting  goods 
manufacturer,  has  taken  over  the  Chicago  Sporting  Goods  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  Fred  J.  Ratsch,  formerly  the  head  of  the  latter 
concern,  will  be  director  of  the  jobbers'  division  of  the  Wilson 
company.  The  large  new  factory  Mr.  Ratsch  was  building  at 
Powell  and  Charleston  streets,  included  in  the  transaction,  will 
give  the  Wilson  company  100,000  additional  square  feet  of  man- 
ufacturing space. 

O.  E.  Truesdell  has  been  appointed  district  manufacturers' 
representative  for  the  F'irestone  Steel  Products  Co.,  Akron, 
with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis.  He  will  take  over  portions 
of  the  territory  heretofore  handled  by  L.  W.  Enos  and  .^.  B. 
Droeger  from  Chicago  and  Detroit,  respectively. 

The  Double  Fabric  Tire  Co.,  Auburn,  Indiana,  maker  of 
.\uburn  tires  and  tubes,  attaches  a  tag  stating  the  percentage  of 
pure  Para  rubber  used  in  each  Auburn  certified  tire. 

The  International  India  Rubber  Corporation,  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  has  appointed  F.  A.  Rendon  manager  of  its  export 
department.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Pirelli  Company,  Italy, 
and  the  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

The  Quality  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana,  recently 
absorbed  by  The  Long-Wear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  reduced 
its  capital  stock  from  $4,700,000  to  $4,150,000  common,  and 
$500,000  second  preferred  has  been  created. 


The  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  has  increased  its  capital  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,500,000.    J.  C.  Brown  is  president  of  the  company. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

LOS   ANGELES    NOTES. 

'T'he  Pacific  Coast  debut  of  the  rubber  bathing  suit,  the 
■*■  rubber  beach  cloak,  and  the  rubber  bathing  hat  was  made 
but  a  fortnight  ago  in  Los  Angeles.  That  these  newest  styles 
struck  popular  fancy  was  evidenced  by  the  admiring  comments 
made  among  the  forty  thousand  people  who  viewed  these  novel 
costumes  at  the  Venice  beach  parade  held  on  May  16. 

Some  300  attractive  girls,  many  of  them  noted  screen  stars 
from  the  nearby  Hollywood  film  studios,  were  the  primary 
attraction.  They  were  garbed  in  every  conceivable  kind  of 
modish  garments  suitable  for  actual  and  near-bathing;  and  while 
most  of  the  cloth  creations  worn  were  undeniably  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  some  of  them  strikingly  artistic,  the  rubber  novelties 
made  a  distinct  hit.  The  general  verdict  was  that  they  would 
have  been  equally  appreciated  even  though  they  were  not  dis- 
played by  rather  pretty  mermaids. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  which  had  a  short  time  before 
shown  the  hats,  capes  and  suits  on  living  models  at  the  Hotel 
Alexandria,  Los  Angeles,  to  buyers  from  many  stores,  had  a 
special  rubber  exhibit.  The  advantages  of  the  all-rubber  bathing 
suit  are  that  it  quickly  sheds  water,  dries  in  a  few  moments, 
and,  unlike  the  damp  cloth  garments,  can  be  carried  about  com- 
fortably. There  is  a  promising  field  for  rubber  bathing  apparel 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  the  mild  climate  permits  bathing  prac- 
tically the  year  around  on  its  numerous  fine  beaches. 

The  West  American  Rubber  Co.,  400-432  North  Avenue  19. 
Los  Angeles,  announces  the  appointment  of  C.  Lamb  as  superin- 
tendent. Mr.  Lamb  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Another  big  tire  factory  may  soon  be  established  in  Los 
Angeles  to  serve  the  West  Coast  trade.  Preston  E.  Roberts, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Perfection  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  has  been  in  Southern  California  in 
conference  with  Guasti,  House  &  Guilli,  Inc.,  and  W.  L.  Bartlett, 
distributers  of  Perfection  tires.  In  order  to  overcome  the  trans- 
portation handicap  between  the  Mid-West  and  the  Coast,  and 
to  expedite  distribution,  Mr.  Roberts  feels  that  a  factory  here 
is  indispensible. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  recently  broke  all  records 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  by  applying  for  lOO 
memberships  for  members  of  its  new  factory  force,  and  bringing 
the  roster  of  the  local  trade  board  up  to  the  6,200  mark. 

The  Goodyear  company  has,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  South- 
west Cotton  Co.,  acquired  the  7,000-acre  Marienette  ranch  of 
R.  P.  Davie  to  add  to  its  25,000-acre  holdings  of  prime  cotton- 
growing  land  in  Arizona.  The  price  of  the  7,000  acres  is  put 
at  $1,000,000.  Pima  cotton  grown  here  has  brought  as  high  as 
$1.25  a  pound  on  a  $19,000  purchase.  A  dollar  a  pound  is  guar- 
anteed to  growers  on  the  next  crop. 

Work  has  been  started  at  El  Segundo,  a  beach  town  close 
to  Los  Angeles,  on  a  $2,000,000  plant  for  the  General  Chemical 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

Practically  all  the  leading  tire  makers  and  jobbers  of  Los 
.Angeles  are  members  of  the  recently  reorganized  Automobile 
Tire  Manufacturers'  and  Jobbers'  Association,  of  which  Frank 
R.  Price,  of  Nelson  &  Price,  is  president.     The  association  will 
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Ernest  E.  Gagiion,  of  the  Seal-It  Company  of  New  York,  has 
been  perfecting  plans  here  for  a  factory  to  make  the  company's 
puncture  cure  compound.  The  Los  Angeles  factory  will  be  i1k 
company's  third,  it  already  having  two  in   the  East. 

The  Fordtire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  is  planning  tn 
build  a  factory  in  Los  Angeles.  The  company  specializes  on  .i 
puncture-proof  process  for  tires,  now  licensed  to  repair  men 
E.  A.  Boyle,  517  East  Ninth  street,  is  California  state  man- 
ager. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation  Line,  a  new  company, 
announces  that  it  will  put  on  a  line  of  vessels,  running  directly 
between  Los  Angeles  and  Singapore  and  the  Far  East.  One 
main  object  is  to  supply  the  rubber  factories  which  are  being 
built  in  and  near  Los  Angeles.  It  has  established  branch  offices 
at  Manila,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  also. 

George  T.  Bell,  head  of  the  Bell  Rubber  Co.,  started  in  the 
tire  business  in  his  native  city,  St.  Louis,  ten  years  ago,  and 
moved  a  few  years  later  to  Akron,  Ohio,  where  his  plant  now 
covers  a  city  block  and  its  output  is  over  100  sohd  tires  a  day. 
He  is  also  head  of  the  Tire  Construction  Co.,  West  Pico  and 
Olive  streets,  Los  Angeles,  with  fine  tire  salesrooms,  and  is 
reputed  to  do  the  largest  tire  repair  business  on  the  Coast,  em- 
ploying  forty   vulcanizers. 

One  of  the  first  men  in  the  trade  to  develop  rubber  specialities 

on  a  large  and  varied  scale   for  the  motion  picture  industry  in 

the   Southwest   is   Douglas   R.   Radford,   president   of   the  West 

American     Rubber     Company,    Los 


^^^^  .\ngeles. 

^^^^^hu  Born     in     London,     England. 

^^^BPPJH  1883,    he    studied    engineering    an<l 

^^^m^  qualified   at  the   age   of   twenty    fm 

^^^B^ma  t'''^  position  of  assistant  engineer  m 

^^^^^B^  a   tea  plantation   in    Burma,   India, 

^^^^^^  f  but  just  as  he  was  about   to  leave 

^^^^^HSr  for     the     Far     East     the     company 

^^^^^H£''  changed     its     plans     and     left    him 

^^^^^^C   ^  without    an    engagement.      He    then 

^l^^^^^^^k  decided    to    go    West    and   take    ni> 

^II^^^^^^L  ranching  in   California,  but  after   a 

^1^^^^^^  few    months    there    he    was    called 

'^Rj^^^^^         home   on   account   of   family   illness 

^^1^^^        and  spent  another  year  in  London. 

_^ ^^^™  I    The  lure  of  the  West,  however,  was 

Douglas  R.  Radford.  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  and  he 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  1907. 
After  working  for  three  years  at  "everything  from  Secret 
Service  to  bridge-building,"  he  accepted  the  task  of  putting  the 
West  American  Rubber  Company  on  its  feet.  In  this  work  he 
has  been  ably  aided  by  the  secretary,  C.  R.  Prentiss,  also  an 
engineer,  and  the  concern  has  made  gratifying  progress.  Re- 
cently the  company  strengthened  its  working  force,  installed 
more  machinery,  and  is  making  plans  for  a  large  addition  to 
the   plant. 

The  company  has  been  making  rubber  supplies  for  oil  wells 
and  various  patented  novelties,  but  is  also  branching  out  into 
other  lines. 

The  rush  of  big  rubber  men  to  secure  cotton  acreage  and  cotton 
itself  is  over  until  next  fall.  All  of  the  large  tire  interests  have 
been  in  evidence  here  this  year.  The  Seiverhngs,  the  Fisk 
company,  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the  Firestone  company, 
The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  and  others  have  been  and  gone  and  the 
long  staple  crop  is  presumably  buttoned  up. 


J.  B.  Magee,  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany's branches  in  southern  California  and  Arizona,  is  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  energetic  trade  developers  in  the 
Southwest.  He  made  his  debut  in  the 
rubber  business  eight  years  ago,  when 
he  became  a  statistical  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company  in  San  Francisco.  His  execu- 
tive ability  was  soon  recognized  and 
he  was  repeatedly  promoted,  and  finally 
put  in  charge  of  the  Phoenix  branch. 
<  )n  January  1,  1916,  he  was  appointed 
t(j  his  present  position,  and  at  once 
began  to  organize  an  efficient  sales 
force.  That  he  made  capable  selections 
and  infused  into  his  lieutenants  much 
of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  fidelity  is 
ampl}'  attested  by  tlie  steady  and  considerable  growth  of  the 
company's  business  in  the  territory  allotted  to  him.  To  his 
aides  Mr.  Magee  generously  gives  the  major  share  of  the 
credit  for  his  success.  His  main  office  is  at  923  South  Los 
.'\ngeles  street,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  line  includes  everything 
manufactured  by  the  big  concern  he  represents, 

F.  F.  Schaffer,  president  of  Goodyear's  India  Rubber  Glove 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Arthur  Reeve,  assistant  general  manager, 
footwear  division  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  have  just 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and 


Magke. 


San  Fr 


3,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Canon, 


GOODYEAK'S  CALIFORNIA  PLANT  NEARING   COMPLETION, 

This  illustration  is  from  a  photograph,  taken  from  an  air- 
plane, of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  of  California,  at  .Ascot   Park,  Los  .Angeles,  as 


.Aeuoview  of  C 


AR  Plant,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


they  are  now.  a  year  after  ground  was  broken.  A  bit  of  Los 
Angeles  shows  in  the  background.  The  picture  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  projected  plant  in  The  India  Rubber 
World,  August  1,  1919. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NOTES. 

At  the  World  Metric  Standardization  Conference  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  the  delegates  to  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention, just  before  departing,  heard  with  much  interest  an  ad- 
dress by  Burgess  Darrow,  of  the  technical  division  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron,  Ohio,  on  the  reasons  why 
his  company  has  decided  to  adopt  the  metric  measurements  ex- 
clusively in  not  only  marking  sizes  on  tires,  but  also  in  calcula- 
tion, construction,  and  in  operation  throughout  the  parent  plant 
and  the  new  branch   concern  being  started  in  Los   Angeles. 

Tire  makers  have  been  invited  to  enter  tests  of  non-skid  prod- 
ucts at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Traffic  Officers' 
Convenlion  to  be  held  here  in  August.  A  committee  of  members 
of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  will  act  as  judges  with 
traffic  officers  from  many  cities  in  the  Union.  The  streets  in 
front  of  the  Auditorium,  where  the  convention  will  be  held,  will 
be  made  as  wet  as  possible  and  the  cars  competing  must  be  able 
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to  stop  quickly  according  to  rigorous  ruk-s.     A  severe  test   will 
also  be  made  of  brake  linings. 

IVazar  &  Company,   New  York   City,  crude   rubber  importers 

4-  and  exporters,  have  opened  an  office  in  the  First  National  Bank 

^  Building,  San  Francisco,  to  provide  further  facilities  for  Pacific 

Coast  exports  and  imports.     They  already  have  an  office  in  the 

New  York   Building,   Seattle,   Washington. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line  runs  two  steamers  regularly 
between  San  Francisco  and  Calcutta,  via  Singapore,  and  seven 
steamers  handed  over  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  are 
conveying  cargo  between  Shangai  and  Calcutta  and  acting  as 
feeders  for  the  trans-Pacific  lines.  Two  American  companies, 
the  Robert  Dollar  and  the  Independent  steamship  companies, 
which  have  maintained  a  freight  service  in  the  East  for  some 
time,  are  adding  to  the  shipping  facilities  between  Singapore  and 

(the  United  States. 
The  Coast  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  408-409  Syndicate  build- 
ing, Oakland,  California,  has  secured  a  six-acre  site  in  that  city, 
where  it  will  establish  its  new  tire  plant.  The  main  building 
will  be  72  by  360  feet,  and  the  other  buildings  will  include  steam 
plant,  machine  shop  and  offices.  The  company  was  incorporated 
August  29,  1919,  and  the  officers  are:  Holmes  Ives,  president; 
John  I.  Pankratz,  vice-president;  N.  B.  Campbell,  treasurer,  and 
W.  D.  Forbes,  secretary.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  directors 
include  Harold  Giesse,  Roy  Thorpe,  N.  J.  Whelan,  A.  L.  Warm- 
ington  and  Francis  H.  Woodward.  E.  Lawthorn,  formerly  fac- 
,  lory  superintendent   for  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,   Cudahy,  Wis- 

k  consin,  and  for  the  Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

I  is  factory  superintendent. 

H.  W.  McKevitt,  head  of  the  McKevitt  Auto  Supply  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  retail  distributer  of  Lee  tires  in  San  Francisco. 

SAN   DIEGO   NOTES. 

H.  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  with  his  sons,  Leonard  and  Raymond,  and  Barney  Oldfield, 
were  guests  of  friends  in  San  Diego  recently.  Mr.  Firestone 
has  been  making  an  automobile  tour  of  Imperial  Valley,  and  has 
been  urging  the  farmers  there  to  raise  more  long-staple  cotton, 
for  which  there  is  a  great  demand  among  tire  manufacturers. 
The  Firestone  concern  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  raw  cotton  and  has 
several  gins  in  the  valley. 

Credit  for  making  the  first  pneumatic  tire  west  of  Chicago 
is  claimed  by  the  Savage  Tire  Co.,  which  produced  a  perfect 
casing  in  1912  at  its  factory  in  San  Diego,  and  since  that  time 
the  business  has  grown  extensively  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  the  sugar  magnate,  is  said  to  hold  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  concern,  which,  since  the  first  of  February,  has 
become  known  as  The  Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Co.,  having  pur- 
chased the  assets  of  the  Savage  Tire  Co.  and  the  Savage  Tire 
Corporation,  both  of  San  Diego.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
large  extension  to  the  plant  which  will  give  it  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  production.  The  company  will  soon  start  to  build  a 
steel  and  concrete  storehouse  with  a  capacity  for  70,000  tires. 
It  will  be  seventy-five  by  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  with  ten 
doors  at  which  to  load  and  unload  freight  cars.  A  three-day 
spring  meeting  of  West  and  Southwest  branch  managers  was 
held  last  month  at  the  plant. 

NORTHWESTERN    NOTES. 

Fred  S.  Wilson,  vice-president  and  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive of  the  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has 
been  in  Portland  looking  over  trade  conditions  with  the  Allen 
&  Hebard  Co.,  local  distributer  of  Thermoid  tires. 

The  Oregon  agency  for  Overman  solid  cushion  tires  in  Port- 
land has  been  taken  by  the  Howell-Swift  Tire  Company,  which 
handles  Canton  cord  and  Blackstone  tires  in  this  section. 

E.  B.  Conlce,  western  representative  of  the  Stanwood  Rubber 
Co.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has  been  busy  during  the  past  few 
weeks  establishing  agencies  for  Stanwood  tires  in  Spokane,  Seat- 
tle, Portland,  San  Francisco,  Fresno  and  Los  .'\ngeles. 


Clyde  S.  Thompson,  advertising  manager  for  the  Portage  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  studying  trade  conditions  on  the 
Coast. 

A  recent  estimate  puts  the  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  in 
the  seven  states  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  110,000,  Cali- 
fornia leading  with  58,700. 

SOUTHWESTERN   NOTES. 

A  hangar  for  the  dirigible  balloon  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  known  as  the  pony  blimp,  is  being  erected  at  Litch- 
field, Arizona,  where  plantations  of  the  Southwest  Cotton  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  Goodyear  concern,  are  located.  The 
blimp  will  be  used  by  the  Goodyear  company  in  messenger  ser- 
vice between  the  cotton  fields  in  Arizona  and  the  new  Goodyear 
factory  in  Los  Angeles,  with  an  intermediate  stop  at  Blythe, 
California.  It  is  95  feet  long,  carries  two  persons,  and  is  capable 
of  a  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  for  ten  hours. 

A  new  and  larger  supply  station  for  the  distribution  of  Miller 
tires  in  San  Diego  and  Imperial  counties  has  been  established 
at  Fourth  and  B  streets,  San  Diego.  F.  C.  Millhoff,  general  sales 
manager  of  ihe  Miller  company,  has  been  a  recent  visitor  in 
Southern  California. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Cotton  Growers'  .Association  of  Califor- 
nia, which  from  120,000  acres  supplies  cotton  for  tire  fabrics, 
has  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  for  the  admission  of 
2,000  Mexican  laborers  to  handle  the  1920  crop,  on  account  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  American  labor.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  aliens  would  be  sent  back  over  the  border  line.  Imperial 
Valley  bankers  will  finance  the  plan. 

Wayne  Murray  and  George  S.  Danaher,  doing  business  as 
Murray  &  Danaher,  have  become  the  agents  for  the  Swinehart 
tires  in  the  Southwest,  covering  the  states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  Both  were  in  the  gov- 
ernment motor  service  during  the  war  and  have  had  long  expe- 
rience in  the  automobile  business.  Their  office  is  at  506  Trust 
building,  Dallas,  Texas. 


THE    AD-MOR-MYLER    INNER    TUBE. 

This  is  a  special  inner  sole  tire  which,  it  is  claimed,  overcomes 
all  the  drawbacks  of  many  such  tire-saving  devices  now  on  the 
market.  This  supplemental  tire  is  designed  to  save  inner  tubes 
from  punctures,  and  can  be  transferred  when  the  casing  is  worn 
out  to  a  new  one.  A  double  rubber  bead  is  used  to  strengthen 
the  tire,  take  the  strain  ofT  the  rim  edge,  and,  it  is  said,  makes 
rim  blow-outs  almost  impossible.  The  edge  is  feathered  to  pre- 
vent pinching  in  the  casing.  This  inner  sole  tire  is  produced  by 
the  Ad-Mor-Myler  Rubber  Company,  a  recently  incorporated 
Delaware  corporation;  capitalized  for  $1,000,000.  Its  president 
and  founder  is  A.  Jacquins.   Henry  Josephs  is  sales  manager.   To 


'?'M  CUTS 


meet  the  growing  demand  the  company  will  soon  erect  a  six- 
story  factory,  150  by  160  feet,  at  Sixth  and  Alameda  streets, 
Los  Angeles. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


By  Our  Regular  Correspondent, 


THE  TWO  TOPICS  about  which  one  hears  most  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  the  favorable  position  of  the  raw  nib'or  mar- 
ket—that is,'  for  the  manufacturers— and  the  budget  with 
its  increase  of  the  excess  profits  duty  from  40  to  60  per  cent  and 
the  limited  company  profits  tax  of  one  shilling  on  the  pound. 
This  latter  tax  will  no  doubt  be  the  eventual  permanent  form  of 
the  temporary  excess  profits  duty,  and  its  present  imposition  is  in 
order  to  get  at  the  undivided  profit  put  to  reserve  and  after- 
wards distributed  in  the  form  of  bonus  shares.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  manufacturers  generally  are  doing  much  better 
than  was  expected,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  goods  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  they  complain  that  the  new  taxes  will  have  a  most  in- 
jurious eflFect  upon  trade,  as  the  large  profits  are  required  to 
provide  the  extra  working  capital  needed  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased prices  being  paid  for  practically  everything.  Perhaps 
this  statement  should  be  taken  with  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt, 
but  to  my  mind  the  real  trouble  lies  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
when  European  production  of  goods  approaches  the  pre-war 
standard  and  we  have  to  meet  serious  competition  with  our  high 
wages  bill  and  reduced  output  due  to  shorter  hours  of  work. 

The  present  dullness  in  the  rubber  share  market  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  price  of  the  commodity  rather  than  to  the  new 
excess  profits  duty,  for  although  the  newer  companies  are  hard 
hit  by  this  tax,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  in  1922  demand 
will  overtake  supply,  with  firancial  results  that  will  more  than 
make  up  for  any  temporary  setback  in  dividends.  On  this  point 
we  must  wait  with  all  the  patience  we  can  command  to  see  if 
the  prediction  comes  true. 

WOMEN  IN  RUBBER  MILLS. 
In  further  reference  to  some  remarks  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
India  Rubber  World  on  the  increased  employment  of  women  in 
rubber  factories,  the  position  here,  speaking  generally,  is  that  the 
women  taken  on  to  replace  men  who  were  called  up  for  service 
in  the  war  have  been  displaced  by  the  latter  on  their  return.  In 
those  cases  where  the  men  have  unfortunately  not  returned  or 
have  preferred  to  take  up  some  other  occupation,  the  women 
have  remained  at  their  new  work  where  this  has  been  satisfac- 
torily performed.  Thus  one  can  still  see  women  engaged  at  mix- 
ing rolls,  spreading  machines,  etc.,  work  in  which  they  did  not 
participate  before  the  war,  and  this  in  the  smaller  concerns  where 
the  nurse,  the  rest  room  and  hot  coiTee  have  not  yet  made  their 
appearance. 

The  cotton  mill  boom  appears  to  have  almost  spent  itself,  and 
the  trade  is  now  threatened  with  a  general  strike  of  the  opera- 
tives for  a  larger  share  in  its  emoluments.  There  is  hope  that 
the  matter  may  be  amicably  settled,  but  the  price  of  fabric  is 
going  to  continue  a  source  of  anxiety  to  those  in  the  rubber 
trade  who  use  it  extensively. 

CELLULOSE  IN  RUBBER. 
The  authors  of  the  analytical  method  for  determining  the 
amount  of  cellulose  in  rubber  goods  have  rightly  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  wide  search  for  various  substances  is 
essential  if  the  determination  of  rubber  by  difference  is  to  be 
taken  as  accurate.  Except  in  such  cases  as  fiber  boot  soles  and 
one  or  two  other  instances  where  the  cellulose  is  present  in 
fairly  large  amount  as  a  normal  constituent,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  the  somewhat  tedious  method  worked  out  will  be  a  matter  of 
common  application.  When  referring  to  experimental  or  an- 
alytical work  on  reclaimed  rubber  the  latter  ought  to  be  fully 
described,  as  its  variations  are  so  great.  In  rubber  reclaimed  by 
the  mechanical  method,  no  doubt  the  little  cellulose  left  would 
be  in  the  form  of  the  original  cotton,  while  in  an  alkali  reclaim 


it  would  be  there,  if  at  all,  as  oxy-cellulose,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  acetylation  method  will  not  prove  satisfactory  in  the  latter 
case.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cellulose  determination  as  an 
index  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  reclaimed  rubber  in  a  mixing 
will  be  found  as  reliable  as  the  other  indirect  methods  which 
have  preceded  it. 


The  appointment  of  D.  B.  Porritt,  chief  chemist  of  the  North 
British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  to  the  post  of  director  of  research 
has  been  received  by  the  trade  generally  with  approbation,  and 
with  particular  satisfaction  by  his  personal  acquaintances.  He 
combines  academic  distinction  with  that  practical  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  only  by  many  years  of  close  association 
with  manufacturing,  and  the  field  in  which  such  associated 
qualifications  are  to  be  met  with  is  by  no  means  a  large  one.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  task  of  the  selection  committee  was  de- 
void of  all  difficulty,  but  it  is  clear  to  outsiders  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  that  if  there  were  hundreds  of  applicants 
for  the  advertised  post  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  reduce 
them  to  a  round  dozen. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  work,  which  at  first  will  be  on  some- 
what modest  lines,  will  take  place  in  London,  though  the  actual 
spot  has  not  yet  been  announced — perhaps  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  The  main  activities  of  the  Research  Association, 
it  is  understood,  will  be  concerned  essentially  with  fundamental 
problems  rather  than  with  works  difficulties  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be,  seeing  that  half  the  money  is  put  up  by  the  tax- 
payers who,  it  appears,  are  not  to  be  favored  with  details  of  the 
discoveries  made  or  work  carried  out.  Speaking  of  research 
associations  generally  which  are  now  in  progress  of  formation 
for  various  industries  and  not  specially  of  what  may  happen  in 
the  association  under  notice,  calls  to  mind  the  position  of  affairs 
which  led  to  complaints  against  the  National  Physical  Laboratory 
a  year  or  two  after  its  foundation  when  a  good  deal  of  routine 
work  ordinarily  undertaken  by  professional  analysts  was  being 
done.  The  interesting  announcement  is  made  that  the  committee 
in  control  of  the  work  intends,  if  it  seems  desirable,  to  secure  the 
services  of  independent  rubber  chemists  to  assist  in  special  work. 
THE   PROOFING  TRADE. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  progress  that  America  has  made  during  the 
war  period  that  the  present  demands  of  Canada  are  being  so 
largely  met  from  the  States  instead  of  from  Great  Britain,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  This  defection  is  not  a  matter  of  great 
concern  at  the  moment  because  proofers  have  plenty  of  work  on 
their  hands,  but  all  the  same,  efforts  will  doubtless  be  put  forth 
to  regain  the  lost  trade.  Other  countries,  which  in  normal  times 
would  be  doing  more  proofing  on  their  own,  are  held  up  by  a 
shortage  of  cloth,  a  point  which  is  all  in  favor  of  our  export 
trade.  It  rained  steadily  all  April,  which  encouraged  the  mackin- 
tosh as  against  the  mere  raincoat,  an  article  which  appears  to  be 
losing  some  of  its  former  popularity.  It  seems  to  have  come 
home  to  many  purchasers  that  this  latter  is  a  nice  looking  com- 
fortable sort  of  garment  for  fine  weather  or  for  wet  weather  if 
you  have  an  umbrella  with  you. 

It  comes  somewhat  as  a  shock  to  hear  that  Vickers,  Limited, 
the  armament  firm  of  Sheffield,  is  going  into  the  waterproof  gar- 
ment trade  at  its  Dartford  Works.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  firm  controls  the  cable  works  of  W.  T.  Glover  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  Manchester,  but  it  is  not  widely  known  that  it  is  the 
proprietor  of  the  loco  Proofing  Co.,  Limited,  of  Anniesland, 
Glasgow,  where  a  large  amount  of  airship  material  was  proofed 
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during  the  war.     The  firm  is  also  understood  to  be  interested  in 
bakelite  sj-nthetic  resin  manufacture. 

The  Monarch  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bradford  Road,  Man- 
chester, proofers  to  the  trade,  are  engaged  in  fitting  up  more 
e.xtcnsive  new  premises  at  Miles  Platting,  a  mile  or  so  away, 
and  the  Monarch  Waterproof  Co.,  Limited,  which  does  the 
making-up  side  of  the  business,  will  also  be  moving  shortly  from 
its  present  address  in  Cheetham,  Manchester,  to  more  com- 
modious premises  in  Lower  Broughton  Lane,  Manchester. 

To  commemorate  its  Silver  Jubilee  the  waterproofing  firm  of 
Fergruson,  Shiers  &  Co.,  Limited,  has  issued  an  illustrated 
souvenir  giving  details  of  the  work  and  machinery. 

Rubber  proofing  is  carried  on  at  Phoeni,\  ^^ills,  Failsworth, 
Manchester,  and  rainproofing  at  Blossom  Mills,  Strangeways, 
Manchester.  Interest  attaches  mainly  to  the  large  new  mill 
erected  at  the  Failsworth  Works  during  the  war,  which  for  cer- 
tain reasons  was  taken  over  on  completion  by  a  new  company, 
in  which  Messrs.  Frankenburg  were  largely  interested,  to  do  a 
certain  class  of  work  for  the  Government.  As  the  armistice  was 
signed  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  company,  this  work 
was  never  entered  upon  and  the  new  mill  has  now  reverted  to 
Ferguson,  Shiers  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  huilding,  which  is  well 
planned  with  lofty  work  rooms,  contains  IS  mixing  machines 
and  36  spreading  machines  and  embodies  all  the  latest  con- 
veniences for  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  single  and  double- 
texture  proofing  in  a  hygienic  manner,  the  ventilation  system 
having  been  designed  to  meet  the  latest  requirements  of  the 
Dangerous  Trades  Department  of  the  Home  Office.  This  firm 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  A.  O.  Ferguson  &  Co.,  Limited, 
which  is  located  a  mile  or  two  away  and  which  was  founded 
some  years  ago  by  the  son  of  G.  E.  Ferguson,  the  late  senior 
partner  of  Ferguson,  Shiers  &  Co.,  Limited. 

Worries  incidental  to  labor,  mainly  with  regard  to  remunera- 
tion, are  a  somewhat  warm  theme,  but  of  late  a  new  sort  of 
labor  worry  has  made  itself  felt.  This  is  concerned  with  the 
action  taken  by  men's  unions  in  cases  where  individuals  are  in- 
clined to  grumble  about  their  accouterments.  To  take  a  concrete 
case,  the  railway  companies  fit  out  their  servants  with  mackin- 
toshes, usually  blue  or  black  shades  for  station  masters  and 
porters,  and  stout  drill  khaki  ones  for  those  engaged  in  rough 
work,  like  shunters.  Whereas  ten  years  ago  complaints  were 
practically  unknown,  some  workman,  who  may  possibly  have 
misused  his  garment,  makes  a  fuss  about  its  inferiority  and  his 
union  takes  the  matter  up  and  starts  correspondence  with  the 
officials,  who  pass  the  complaint  on  to  the  manufacturers. 
RUBBER  SPONGES. 

The  recent  Draper,-  and  Textile  Exhibition,  held  in  London  in 
April,  was  not  remarkable  for  its  rubber  exhibits,  though  a  word 
or  two  may  be  said  about  the  sponge  display  of  the  Sorbo 
Rubber  Sponge  Products,  Limited.  This  business,  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  London  to  work  a  process  of  G.  Leeson,  late  of  Man- 
chester, has  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  sale  of  its 
yellow  natural-color  sponges,  which  are  not  damaged  by  soap. 
The  business  having  outgrown  the  dimensions  of  the  London 
works,  a  new  factory  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  more  countrified 
surroundings  of  Woking,  where  a  considerable  number  of  hands 
■will  be  engaged.  A  development  of  interest  is  the  use  of  the 
sponge  compound  for  toys  and  balls  to  take  the  place  of  inflated 
rubber  articles  and  of  celluloid  goods.  It  is  also  to  be  used  for 
truss  pads  and  for  other  purposes  such  as  flooring  where  re- 
siliency is  a  desideratum.  Such  uses  of  sponge  rubber  seem  to 
indicate  a  development  of  considerable  significance  to  the  rubber 
trade.  Anyway,  we  have  passed  the  initial  stage  of  sponge  mak- 
ing with  which  many  of  our  rubber  firms  were  wrestling  not  so 
many  years  ago. 

BRITISH    NOTES. 

Edwin  Swann,  who  was  for  fourteen  years  representative  of 
the   .\nchor   Chemical  Co.,   Limited,   has   recently  joined   Alfred 


Smith,  Limited,  chemical  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  England 
An  exhibition  of  specimens  showing  the  diseases  to  which 
rubber  trees  are  subject  was  recently  held  at  the  Imperial  Col 
lege  of  Science  and  Technology  in  South  Kensington,  London. 
It  was  arranged  by  Professor  J.  B.  Farmer,  director  of  the  bio' 
logical  laboratories  of  the  college,  the  specimens  being  sent  chiefly 
from  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The  exhibits  are  diagrams;  actua 
trunks  of  Hei'ca,  showing  how  tapping  works ;  specimens  o' 
rubber  trees  showing  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
cultures  which  have  been  transferred  by  inoculation  since  their 
arrival  in  England,  from  the  tainted  stumps  to  other  plants. 


ANOTHER  TEST  OF  RUBBER  PAVEMENT  IN  LONDON. 

The  new  stretch  of  rubber  road  pavement  in  Southwark,  Lon- 
don, which  was  mentioned  in  The  Indi.\  Rvbber  World  last 
July,  has  been  laid  in  a  busy  thoroughfare  where  it  will  be 
severely  tested.  It  covers  400  square  yards  on  one  side  of 
Borough  High  Street,  between  St.  George's  Church  and  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  a  great  part  of  the  South  London 
traffic   must   pass   over   it. 

The  blocks  are  9  by  3  inches  and  H  of  an  inch  thick ;  yi-'mch 
of  gray  rubber  is  placed  on  a  layer  of  vulcanite  held  closely 
to  a  steel  plate  with  circular  perforations  into  which  the  vul- 
canite has  been  set  to  secure  a  firm  hold.     The  steel  plate  is  cut 


Rubber  P. 


High  Street.  SouTHWARt 


in  four  places  and  the  strips  cut  are  turned  down  to  form  lugs 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  concrete  foundation.  The  blocks  rest 
on  this  granolithic  concrete  which  is  Syi  inches  thick. 

This  pavement  was  manufactured  by  the  Leyland  &  Birming- 
ham Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  improve- 
ment on  those  that  were  experimented  with  before  the  war,  such 
as  that  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.  This  road  surface  is  claimed 
to  be  sanitary,  noiseless,  and  non-skidding,  all  of  which  has 
been  proved  to   the  satisfaction  of  careful  observers. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


AT  Manres.\,  near  Barcelona.  Spain,  an  automobile  tire  fac- 
torv'  has  been  established,  which  expects  to  make  fiftv'  tires 
a  day,  enough  to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  The  main  part 
of  the  factory  is  used  to  produce  alpargatas,  cheap  canvas  shoes 
such  as  the  poorer  Spaniards  use,  but  with  rubber  soles.  These 
will  outlast  by  far  the  usual  hemp  soles  and  can  be  made  at  a 
smaller  cost. 

Automobile  tires  are   in  great   demand   in   Sweden   at   present. 
Competition  is  keen   with  American  tires  predominating.     There 
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is  a  considerable  market  for  high-priced  tires.  The  Swedish 
prefer  hand-made  tires.  The  increased  sale  of  motor  cars  in 
recent  months  causes  the  demand  for  accessories  and  spare 
parts  to  e.xcccd  the  supply.  In  1916  the  imports  of  tires  from 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  $151,500,  from  France  to  $106,680 
and  from  the   United  States  to  $34,690. 

NORWEGIAN  TIKE  DIMENSION  REGULATION. 

A  new  regulation  proposed  in  Norway,  relating  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  tires  for  use  on  trucks  in  that  country,  provides  for  the 
use  of  pneumatic  tires  on  trucks  smaller  than  2-ton  capacity, 
such  as  IH-  and  1-ton  capacity,  particularly  for  use  on  country 
roads.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  tread  of  tires  used  on  country 
roads  shall  be  not  less  than  five  inches.  This  legislation  is  being 
put  forward  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  the  roads 
which,  otherwise,  is  looked  for  within  two  years. 

A  BIT  OF  HISTORY. 

On  the  back  of  an  interesting  trade  catalog  of  the  year  1830, 
reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the  Antwerp  "Bulletin  des  Planteurs 
de  Caoutchouc,"  and  which  antedates  not  only  the  Belgian  pos- 
session of  African  territory  but  the  establishment  of  the  present 
KJngdom  of  Belgium,  are  printed  the  conditions  of  an  impending 
rubber  sale:  6,407  pairs  of  shoes  of  gum  elastic  which  came  by 
the  good  ship  Matilda  are  to  be  sold,  as  well  as  161  pairs  that 
arrived  previously  by  the  ship  Diana.  They  are  of  three  standard 
sizes  and  are  packed  in  barrels  and  the  brokers  who  handle  them 
are  firms,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  rubber  business,  namely. 
Grisar  &  Co.,  Oldenhoven,  de  May,  Chantrain  and  Ch.  Franck  & 
Co.     The  sale  was  limited  to  bona  fide  residents  of  Antwerp. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  JAPAN. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

THE  LATEST  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  indicate  that  imports  of  crude 
rubber  into  Japan  amounted  in  1919  to  24,132,838  pounds 
valued  at  $8,682,098,  an  increase  of  7,771,936  pounds  and  $2,- 
207,979  over  the  1918  imports.  The  rate  of  the  increase  is  48 
per  cent  in  quantity  and  34  per  cent  in  value,  showing  that  the 
rubber  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan  is  continuing  the  re- 
markable progress  made  during  the  war.  This  is  chiefly  at- 
tributable to  the  increase  of  investors  in  the  industry.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  Japanese  rubber  goods  exports,  the 
manufacture  of  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  rubber  cloths  and 
mechanicals,  also  industrial  rubber  goods  for  home  demands,  was 
materially  increased. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   RUBBER   INTO   JAPAN. 


1919. 


British  India  . 
Straits  Settlcm 
Dutch  East  In 
Great  Britain  . 
United  States 
Other  countrie: 


Pounds. 

526,168 
15,248,181 

274,716 

148,552 
94,465 
68,720 


Value.  Pounds.  Value. 

$234,307  507,147  $21)6,306 

5,938,066  22,782.949  7,936,457 

73,775  95,593  21,841 

126,281  545,885  357.803 

81,160  173,368  151,629 

20,630  27,896  8,062 


Totals     16.360,902         $6,474,119         24,132,838         $8,682,098 

IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER   MANUFACTURES  INTO  JAPAN. 


Dental  rubber   

Soft    rubber— 

23,284 

1,10  ace 

Plates,   sheets  and  tubes 344,252 

Threads,   strips,    bands,    rings   and 

Other  soft  goods 

Other  rubber  goods    

Waste  or  old  rubber 

172,394 

33,677 

Bicycle  tires 

Insulated  wire- 
Submarine  cables   . 

Other  armored   cables 

10,005 

Waterproof  sheeting 

Insulating  tape    

Woven   belts   and   hose 

Totals    

24,566 

231,029 

Value.  Pounds.  Value. 
$9,656  155,429  $29,062 
54,097         33,497         85.053 


102,651         78,617  123,743 

98,473       162,800  94,034 

31,074         71,681  63,869 

6.254       273.053 

3,105 


1,820 


3,325  206,584  35.707 
3,821  131,956  72,920 
35,108  900,862  89.042 
6.764  396,862  164.619 
79,798  25,006  26,759 
138,559 


1,923 


In  addition  to  the  above  imports  of  rubber  goods,  automo- 
biles and  parts  (including  tires)  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
$5,641,150  in  1919  against  $3,830,906  in  1918;  and  bicycle  tires 
and  parts  to  the  value  of  $1,289,775  in  1919  against  $750,364  in 
1918. 

In  1912  rubber  goods  imports  reached  their  highest  mark,  but 
as  the  Japanese  rubber  manufacturing  industry  developed,  foreign 
goods  imports  gradually  decreased.  Automobile  and  bicycle  tires 
are  now  well  made  in  Japan  and  supply  most  of  the  demand.  In 
1919  automobiles  were  imported  largely  and  are  in  large  demand 
for  business  purposes,  but  not  as  a  luxury. 

EXPORTS  OF   RUBBER  MANUFACTURES  FROM  JAPAN. 
1918.  1919. 

Pounds.  Value.  Pounds.  Value. 

Kubber  toys  and  balloons $383,270          $671,883 

Rubber  tires    3,261,324  2,253,469  4,808,244  3,557.018 

Insulated   wires    12,742,382  4,162,167  12,501,023  4,205,850 

Other   rubber   manufactures 612,600           1,255,171 

Totals $7,411,506  $9,689,922 

There  were  also  exported  2,609  jinrikishas,  valued  at  $110,085 
in  1919  against  of  2,651  valued  at  $71,133  in  1918,  and  5,660 
bicycles  and  parts  (exclusive  rubber  tires)  valued  at  1,690,911 
in  1919,  against  7,408  valued  at  $2,161,334  in  1918. 

The  total  values  amounted  to  $2,156,091  in  1915;  $2,934,940  in 
1916;  $4,002,592  in  1917;  $7,411,506  in  1918,  and  $11,490,918  in 
1919.  Jinrikishas  for  China,  Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements  and 
British  India  showed  a  gradual  decrease,  for  they  were  exported 
as  parts,  not  as  completed  vehicles.  But  the  works  have  been 
erected  in  these  districts  to  supply  the  parts  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  competition  between  jinrikishas  and  automobiles  is 
beginning  to  be  felt. 

Owing  to  the  interruption  of  trade  during  the  war,  Japanese 
rubber  goods  exports  are  increasing  year  after  year,  for  the 
Japanese  rubber  industry  is  capable  of  supplying  the  lack  of 
European  and  American  goods  in  China,  Manchuria,  Malaya, 
British  India,  South  Indies  and  Australia.  Even  now,  after  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  Japanese  rubber  industry  is  still  holding 
its  gains  during  the  war  period. 

NOTES   FROM   JAPAN. 

Japanese  rubber  manufacturers  have  received  enormous  orders 
from  Siberia.  The  Mitado,  Toyo,  Nippon  and  Meije  factories 
have  formed  a  combination  to  compete  against  the  Dunlop 
establishment  at  Kobe. 

In  preparation  for  the  expansion  of  automobile  traffic,  Japa- 
nese business  men  are  about  to  form  the  Oriental  Road  Con- 
struction Co.,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  yen.  (One  yen  equals 
$0,498.)  Besides  the  bad  roads,  the  weak  bridges  are  a  hin- 
drance to  motor  traffic,  and  to  the  hoped  for  development  of 
Japan's  motor  industry. 

In  1918,  Japan  imported  6,454,696  pounds  of  crude  rubber  and 
gutta  percha,  of  which  5,920,521  pounds  came  from  the  Straits 
Settlements. 


198.842       250,430       234,425 
$973,913       $1,696,019 


THE     RUBBER     AND     COTTON     TRADE     OF     THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

THE  RUBBER  TR.\DE  of  the  Netherlands  was  virtually  at  a  com- 
plete standstill  during  the  year  1918.  There  were  no  imports 
or  exports  of  rubber,  and  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  stock 
on  hand  was  delivered  to  manufacturers.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  year  trade  between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United 
States  was  insignificant.  When  business  later  picked  up  and 
prices  increased,  the  European  situation  and  American  import 
restrictions  brought  the  trade  to  a  sudden  end.  Very  little  busi- 
ness was  done  between  the  Netherlands  and  her  colonies. 

For  the  two  periods  from  March   to  August,   1918,  and  from 
September,    1918,    to   February,    1919,    the   distribution   of   crude 
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rubber  by  the  Netherlands  Overseas  Trust  to  manufacturers  was 
effected  at  the  base  price  of  $1.18  per  pound  for  prime  Hevea, 
plus  interest  and  warehouse  charges  from  March  1,  1918.  A 
lower  price  for  the  poorer  qualities  was  fixed  only  after  lengthy 
negotiations.  The  total  quantity  distributed  was  464  tons. 
Manufacturers  could  use  no  more  because  of  the  lack  of  neces- 
sary compounding  ingredients.  Stocks  in  mid-July  were  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  last  six  months  with  a  very  restricted 
factory  production. 

The  amounts  of  capital  invested  in  Dutch  rubber  companies  in 
recent  years  are  of  interest  and  were  as  follows:  1913,  $908,520; 
1914.  ^76.i7h;  1915,  none;  1916,  $522,600;  1917,  $2,003,970;  1918, 
$779,880. 

Rubber  goods  manufacture  seems  likely  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
newly  established  cotton  exchange  of  the  Rotterdam  Cotton  As- 
sociation, which  promises  to  become  a  formidable  competitor  of 
the  Bremen  exchange.  Although  the  textile  industry  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  an  important  one,  Dutch  spinners  before 
the  war  covered  their  requirements  principally  in  Bremen  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Liverpool.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
practices  of  the  Bremen  merchants  in  1915,  the  new  Rotterdam 
cotton  exchange  was  the  result.  Several  large  firms  have  en- 
gaged in  the  business  ;  leading  dock  companies  have  constructed 
big  modern  cotton  warehouses  along  the  Meuse ;  the  principal 
steamship  companies  will  operate  direct  lines  to  Galveston  and 
New  Orleans  at  rates  not  above  those  to  Bremen,  and  a  guar- 
anty fund  has  been  pledged  by  Dutch  merchants  and  spinners  to 
defray  the  heavy  initial  expenses  of  the  exchange.  The  Rotter- 
dam rules  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of  Washington  and 
Liverpool  standards,  but  on  the  whole  they  correspond  with  the 
Bremen  rules,  as  Continental  buyers  and  American  shippers  are 
fully  accustomed  to  them. 

Rotterdam  enjoys  excellent  shipping  facilities  essential  to  the 
success  of  this  project.  Much  cheaper  freight  rates  are  obtain- 
able on  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Meuse  to  Belgium,  the  west  and 
south  of  Germany,  Alsace.  Switzerland,  and  even  to  Austria  and 
Italy,  than  those  by  rail  from  Bremen.  Rotterdam  also  owns 
several  regular  direct  steamship  lines  to  Denmark,  Norway. 
Sweden.  Russia  and  the  Baltic  ports  of  Germany,  so  that  in  these 
countries  the  new  exchange  may  compete  favorably  with  Bremen. 


A  PLANTATION  RUBBER  KNIFE. 

There  is  a  variety  of  tapping  tools  in  use  at  the  present 
time  on  rubber  plantations  and  all  possess  practical  merit 
under  certain  conditions.  The  tool  here  illustrated  is  a  type  that 
includes  simplicity  in  construction,  adjustment,  manner  of  use 
and  in  sharpening. 

It  is  a  modified  farrier's  knife  with  a  strong  tool-steel  blade 
and  provided  with  a  "fool  proof"  adjustable  gage  for  regulat- 
ing   the   depth   of   the    cut.     The    curve   of   the    cutting   edge    is 


Be.'.rer. 


COMBINED  LATEX  CUP  SUPPORT  AND  SPOUT. 

This  spout-cup  bearer  is  made  according  to 
the  idea  of  J.  H.  Recoert,  Soember-Tjoeling, 
Dampit,  Java.  The  advantages  of  this  inven- 
tion over  all  others  are  that  it  is  suitable  for 
any  kind  of  cup;  it  does  not  wound  the  tree; 
no  hard  rubber,  less  scrap;  the  cup  is  easily 
seen;  the  tappers  have  not  the  slightest  trouble 
with  removing  and  putting  back  the  cups. — 
(Netherland    Indies    Metal    Ware  _ 

&  Packing  Co..  Malang,  Java.) 


THE   DELFT  RUBBER    INSTITUTE. 

The  Netherland  Government  In- 
stitute for  Advising  the  Rubber 
Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry  was  established  at  Delft  some 
years  ago,  under  the  patronage  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Cultivation  of  Rubber  in  the  Netlierlands  Indies, 
through  the  exertions  of  Professor  G.  van  Iterson.  In  1912  the 
first  report  and  notes  of  the  Institute  appeared.  A  second  instal- 
ment of  notes  appeared  in  1916,  making  a  volume  of  500  pages, 
abstracts  of  which  were  published  in  English  in  1917. 

The  object  of  the  Institute  is  to  place  crude  rubber  commercial 
transactions  on  a  scientific  basis ;  to  advise  producers  how  crude 
rubber  should  be  prepared ;  and  to  inform  the  trade  how  various 
crude  rubbers  should  be  treated. 

The  Batavia  Exposition  in  1914.  enabled  it  to  analyze  samples 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  its  investigation  with  those  reached 
by  the  rubber  brokers.  Since  then  it  has  directed  its  attention  to 
simplifying  and  shortening  the  examinations.  Similar  laboratories 
have  been  established  in  Java,  at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  and  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  in  London. 


Electro  Tapping  Tool. 

designed  for  the  purpose  of  effective  cutting  and  paring,  and 
when  necessary  the  renewal  of  the  edge  by  sharpening  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  handle  consists  of  two  hardwood  sections, 
that  are  riveted  to  the  shank  of  the  blade.  (Thomas  Newey 
&  Sons.  Limited.  Birmingham.  England.) 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  Medan  Commercial  Association  states  that  the  total 
area  planted  with  rubber  in  the  Sumatra  liast  Coast  dis- 
trict, including  the  Atohin  east  coast,  at  the  end  of  June,  1919,  was 
133,543  hectares,  of  which  71,415  hectares  were  producing  rub- 
ber. The  whole  area,  despite  unfavorable  circumstances,  has 
increased  by  10  per  cent. 

The  Ceylon  Department  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  an  in- 
spector with  three  sub-inspectors  under  him  to  watch  the  rubber 
plantations  on  the  island  for  diseases  and  insect  pests.  They 
are  to  suggest  measures  for  fighting  these  when  discovered, 
and  to  urge  the  planters  to  join  the  official  campaign  of  cure  and 
prevention. 

From  Padang  in  Sumatra,  284,800  pounds  of  gutta  percha 
were  exported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  against  85,891 
pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1918. 

The  Dutch  East   Indies   in   the  quarter  ended   September  30, 
1919.  exported  to  the  United  States  5.515.840  pounds  of  rubber 
valued  at  $2,165,015;  38.334  pounds  of  jelufong.  val- 
ued at  $3,624,  and  4.145  pounds  of  gutta  percha.  val- 
ued at  $1,051. 

Calcutta  has  started  a  bus  service  employing  200 
vehicles  equipped  with  tires  specially  constructed  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  Calcutta  roads. 

India  imported  rubber  tires  in  the  four  months  from 

.\pril  to  August,  1919,  to  the  value  of  3.560,000  rupees; 

of  these  the   United   Stales   supplied   1.145.000  rupees 

worth    and    Japan    9.000    rupees    worth.      One    rupee 

equals  $0.32  United  States  currency. 

Burma's    largest    ten    rubber    plantations    produced     1.142.383 

pounds  of  rubber  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919.     The  exports 

of  rubber  in  those  months  amounted  to  2.206.527  pounds  valued 

at  $836.0.52.  compared  with   1.340.074  pounds,  valued  at  $808,831, 

exported  in   the  first  six  months  of  1918. 
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In  Burma  the  Government  has  decided  to  advance  100  rupees 
at  6yi  per  cent,  interest  for  every  acre  that  is  planted  with  rub- 
ber, with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  importance  of  the  industry. 

While  the  chief  commercia;  product  of  the  Fiji  Islands  is 
sugar  and  something  is  done  in  copra,  the  British  administra- 
tors expect  that  the  new  rubber  industry  will  become  one  of 
the  most  important.  There  are  225  islands  in  the  group,  80  of 
which  are  inhabited,  the  largest  being  Viti  Levu,  on  which  is 
Suva,  the  capital  and  chief  port.  While  there  is  steamer  com- 
munication with  .'\ustralia,  New  Zealand  and  Canada  and  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  by  schooners,  anxiety  is  ex- 
pressed about  American  competition  in  Fiji,  and  still  more  is 
felt  about  Japanese  enterprise. 

Rubber  conditions  in  Indo-China  were  in  a  bad  state  in  the 
last  half  of  1918,  owing  chiefly  to  the  French  Government's 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  rubber  to  any  country  but  France, 
which  coincided  in  point  of  time  with  the  impossibilty  of  secur- 
ing freight  steamers  and  the  very  unfavorable  course  of  ex- 
change. Besides  this  the  carelessness  and  inexperience  of  many 
planters  sent  rubber  to  the  market  that  was  irregular  in 
quality,  and  especially  in  appearance.  The  result  was  a  crisis  which 
piled  up  25,000,000  francs  worth  of  rubber  in  storage  and  came 
near  making  many  plantations  give  up  work.  A  few  orders 
amounting  to  about  1,200  tons,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  M. 
Gamier  of  the  Marseilles  Colonial  Institute,  have  saved  the  sit- 
uation to  a  certain  extent.  The  planters  have  decided  to  organ- 
ize their  industry  better  and  to  establish  a  laboratory  at  Saigon. 

Exports  from  Sumatra  East  Coast  in  1919  exceeded  by  far 
those  of  previous  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  Medan  Chamber  of  Commerce : 


The  Hevea  rubber  exports  were  96  per  cent  more  than  in 
1918.  The  increase  is  due  to  increased  production,  that  for  1919 
being  over  36,000  tons,  while  the  1918  production  was  abnormally 
small,  owing  to  the  intentional  restrictions.  The  stock  on  hand 
was  4,000  tons  at  the  beginning  and  1,000  tons  at  the  end  of 
1919. 

The  Incorporated  Society  of  Planters  at  Kuala  Lampur  in 
the  Federated  Malay  States,  formed  in  October,  1919,  has  237 
members,  and  at  the  January  meeting  elected  officers,  as  follows : 
Chairman,  A.  B.  Milne.  Ipoh ;  vice-chairman,  H.  Nixon,  Malacca; 
secretary,  C.  Ward-Jackson.  It  is  the  first  association  of  planters 
to  be  formed  in  Malaya,  though  there  is  a  similar  organization 
in  Southern  India.  The  object  of  the  association  is  not  commer- 
cial, but  to  promote  the  mutual  welfare  and  to  bring  the  planters 
and  the  companies  that  employ  them  into  greater  harmony  of 
purpose. 

RUBBER    TREE    DISEASES. 


WHEN  the  number  of  diseases  and  enemies  to  which  rubber 
trees  are  subject  are  considered,  the  casual  observer  is 
inclined  to  wonder  how  rubber  trees  manage  to  survive  at  all.  It 
is  something  like  the  study  of  a  medical  treatise  by  which  the 
reader  can  easily  persuade  himself  that  he  has  symptoms  of  al- 
most every  known  complamt.  Fortunately,  however,  as  in  the 
latter  case,  all  diseases  do  not  attack  every  tree  or  every  planta- 
tion at  once.  To-day  brown  bast  easily  takes  first  place  among 
the  enemies  of  rubber  plantations.  So  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  this  is  practically  a  new  disease.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  it  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  only  recently 
has  attention  been  drawn  to  it  to  any  considerable  extent.  In 
the  old  days  when  plantations  were  closely  planted,  it  was  a 
simple  matter  to  eliminate  altogether  trees  effected  with  this  fatal 
disease.     With  the  wider  planting  now  generally  practiced  every 


tree  counts  for  a  tree,  and,  as  every  rubber  shareholder  knows, 
the  question  has  recently  assumed  considerable  prominence. 

The  first  sign  of  brown  bast  is  a  big  increase  in  the  latex  yield 
of  the  tree  affected,  but  this  soon  diminishes  and  ultimately  ceases 
altogether.  The  bark  discolors  and  hard  burrs  appear,  and  if  the 
disease  is  neglected  the  tree  becomes  useless.  The  disease  is 
very  prevalent  throughout  the  East,  few  estates  having  less  than 
5  per  cent  and  some  as  high  as  60  per  cent  of  their  trees  affected. 
Curative  methods  such  as  resting,  liming  and  manuring  have  been 
tried  without   success  ami   the  "iily  rcmetly  known   so   far  is  that 


(."The  Rubber  .-Ige,"  l.ordon.) 

Advanced  Stage.  Final  Stage. 

Brown  Bast. 
of  stripping  the  bark  from  the  portions  attacked,  afterwards  shad- 
ing the  cambium  until  a  new  growth  of  bark  has  developed.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  disease  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  overproduction  and  should  no  remedial  measures  be 
found  its  increase  at  the  worst  might  involve  wholesale  replanting 
of  trees  in  from  15  to  20  years'  time. 

Up  to  quite  recently  brown  bast  was  described  as  a  physiologi- 
cal disease  of  the  tree,  the  term  in  reality  being  only  a  confession 
of  ignorance  as  to  its  true  nature.  It  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  effects  of  tapping  and  has  been  compared  with  anemia  in  a 
human  being.  Recently,  however,  a  mycologist  in  Sumatra  claims 
to  have  isolated  a  definite  bacterium  to  which  the  disease  is  due, 
and  should  further  research  support  this  discovery,  the  search  for 
a  remedy  would  appear  to  be  not  so  hopeless  once  the  cause  is 
known. 

Among  other  diseases  with  which  estates  are  troubled  may  be 
placed  in  order  after  brown  bast,  the  well-known  Fames,  Ustulina, 
pink  dieback,  striped  canker,  and  a  new  enemy  called  patch 
canker,  while  it  is  well  known  that  any  diseased  wood  is  liable  to 
attacks  from  white  ants.  Apart  from  brown  bast,  however,  which 
has  so  far  defeated  the  best  efforts,  most  of  these  diseases  are 
well  understood  and  can  be  adequately  treated  if  taken  in  time. 


ELCH   GUM  IN  KURDISTAN. 

In  the  part  of  Kurdistan  which  is  now  in  British  hands,  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tigris,  a  gum,  resembling  the  lower  grades 
of  gutta,  is  obtained  from  a  tree  which  the  Arabs  call  Buttom 
and  the  Kurds,  Gkraswam.  The  gum  is  called  elk  (elch)  in 
Arabic  and  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  tree,  just  as  rubber  trees 
are  tapped.  The  tree  produces  also  fruit  which  is  used  for  food 
and  is  pressed  for  the  oil  it  contains.  The  elch  gum  is  trans- 
ported to  Aleppo  and  also  to  Bagdad;  it  is  used  for  sizing  cloth 
and  as  chewing  gum,  and  also  as  medicine  and  in  making  arrack 
liquor  from  dates.  The  trees  grow  only  in  the  valleys  and  attain 
a  height  of  SO  feet  and  a  girth  of  8  feet. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 
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1,3J6.663. 
1,3J6,746. 
1.336.962. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED  APRIL   13,    1920. 
1.336,452.     Solid  tire.     H.  K.   Whcelock,  Long   Beach,  Calif. 
1.336,527.     Door   buffer   of  sheet   rubber.     S.  G.   Lewis,  Greensburg, 

and  G.  W.  Uaum,  Jeanncttc— both  in  Pennsylvania. 
1.336,531.     Demountable  rim   for  tires.     J.   C.   Manternach,  assignor 
by   mesne  assignments   to   The    Standard   Parts    Co. — both   of 
Cleveland,  O. 
;.     Fountain  pen.     C.  A.  Luck,  assignor  to  The  Conklin  Pen  Manu- 
facturing    Co. — both     of     Toledo,     O.       (Original    application 
divided.) 
I.     Dirigible  balloon.     R.  H.  Upson,  assignor  to  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber   Co. — both  of  Akron,  O. 
Pneumatic  tire.      E.   M.   Story,  Braintree,  Mass. 
Rubber-dam  clamp  appliance.     J-   W.   Ivory,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Rubber   sandal,      i*'.   A.   Joseph,   assignor   to   L.   Candee   &   Co. — 


tubes.     M.  F.  Sii 


ISSUED    APHIL   20,    1920. 


1,337,289. 
1,337,316. 
1,337,443. 
1,337.446. 

1,337.528. 
1,337,606. 
1,337,660. 
1,337.813. 
1.337,962. 


Resilii 
Pncur 
Resili( 


rgh,  , 
End: 


Milking    machine    tea 
J.   A.    Schmidt,  as; 
Co. — all  of  Columbus,  u. 
Artificial  respirator.     C.   L.   Heald,  Cedar   Rapids,   Iowa. 
Fuel  hose  for  gas  fi.xtures.     C.  Stichler,  assignor  to  Strause  Gas 
Co.— both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  tire.     J.  G.   Summers,  San   Diego,  Calif, 
atic  tire  valve.     J.  O.  Hell. well,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
It  reinforced  non-skid  tii 
ntable  sectional  rim  for 
Cross  Plains,  Wis. 
Spring  plate  tire  filler.     J.  H.  North,  Blackwood,  N.  J. 
Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.     A.  L.  Just,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Pneumatic  tire.      E.    B.   Killen,   London.   England. 
Pneumatic  tire,     E.   P.  .-Mtenburg,  Columbiana.  O. 
Rubber    and    fiber    composition    heel-plate    for    shoes.      Hugh    G. 
Robinson.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

ISSUED   APRIL  27,    1920. 

.  Granville,  New  York  City. 
IS.     W.  E.  VoUraer,  Sandusky,  O. 
1.338,072.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     R.  R.  Craft,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
1.338,110.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     B.  A.  Stocking,  Boone.  Iowa. 
1.338,145.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     A.  E.  McPherson,     assignor     to     J. 

Rosenthal— both   of   Beaumont,  Te.x. 
1.338,184.     Combination    rubber    stamp    and    pen    rack.      L.    B.    Lindquist, 


Maida,  N.   D. 
.338,245.     Tire    valve.      E. 

A.   Schrader's 
.338,390.     Demountable    rim    fo 

signor  to  Perlmai 
,338.464.  Douche  tip,  M.  M. 
,338,578.  Surgical  tourniquet. 
.338,584.     Cushion   horseshoe, 

C.  McGranahan, 


,  N    V 
Mott,    Jacksoi 
Rim    Corp.,    New    York    City. 
Shafer.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
R.  Maeda,  Seattle,  Wash. 
H.   Paar,   Canton,  assignor   of 
oungstown — both   in   Ohio, 


N.    J,,    assigno 


1.338.710. 
1,33S.X17. 
1.338.858. 
1.338.905. 

1.338.986. 


Demountable 
Cook  and 
Douche  nozz 
Cushion  heel 
Lady's  gartei 
Anaesthetic  i 
Co,- 


ith  sunplen 

Louis.    Mo. 

C.   E.   Hood,  Memphis 

ISSUED  MAY  4,    1920. 

and    fixed    rims    for    tire 

A.   T.    Freije,   Rincon,   N.    Mex, 

e.     E.   V.    Szyperski,   Detroit,   I 

P,  A,  De  Luca,  New  York  C 

.     M.  de  Los   S.   Enriquez,  Nei 

C.  Clark,  assigno 


combination.      T.    E. 


A.  C.  Clark 


Chi( 


111. 


Rubber 

lyn,   N.    Y.,  assigno 

Jersey  corporation. 
,339,216.     Windshield  cleaner.     L.  H.   Morse  and  J.  J.   Tracy,  Cleveland, 

Ohio;  said   Morse  .issignor  to  said  Tracy. 
.339.241.     Duplex  windshield  cleaner,     H.  C.  Trip,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
,339,283.     Sectional   inner  tube   for  tires.     J.  A.  Perkins,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y, 

THE   DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  APRIL  6,   1920. 
Pneumatic    seat    cushions.      G.    L.    Chase,    Seattle,    Washington, 


198,900. 
198,930, 
199,093. 


199,148. 
199.149. 
199.159. 
199.165. 


Sectional 
logne  £ 


U.   S.  A. 

tire  with  removable  blocks  of  rubber, 

ment    and    also    provide    for    insertion 


;tc.,  to  facilitate 
of  alternative 
Feuillette,  Bou- 


Electri< 


ISSUED  APRIL  18.  1920. 
package. _    E.  H.  Angier,  Framingham,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


D.    E. 


Dust  cap  and  sleeve  /or  inflating  tubes.  E.  O.  Collins,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.    A.  L.  Just,  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dust  cap  for  tire  valves,    H.  P.  Kraft,  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tire  valve,     H.  P.  Kraft.  Ridgewood.  N.  J.,  U.  S,  A, 

Inflating  coupling.     H.  P.  Kraft.  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tire  valve  cap,     W.  P.  McComb.  Conroe,  Tex.,  U.  S.  A. 

Blow-off  valve  for  tire  inflation  tubes.  E.  W.  Phillips,  Delta,  C, 
U.  S.  A. 

Blow-off  and  hose  connection  for  tires.  The  Automatic  Safety 
Tire  Valve  Corp,.  New  York  City,  assignee  of  S.  Kahn,  New- 
ark, N.  J,— both  in  U.  S.  A. 


199,261. 
199,262. 
199,298. 


Dust  cap  for  tire  valves 
City,  assignee  of  F. 
U.  S.  A. 


Den 


U.  S.  A. 
Demountable   rim   for  til 

U.  S,  A, 
Armored  pneumatic  tire  of  rubbei 

Thompson,   Iowa,   U.  S.  A, 


N.   L.    Baker,  Minneapolis,   Minn 
fabric.     G.  R.  Granzoi 


Pneumatic  tire.  P.  L.  Hedges,  Charleston,  111.,  U.  S.  .\. 
Vaginal  douche.  T.  H.  Larson,  Oshkosh,  Wis,,  U,  S.  A. 
Removable  resilient  pad  for  crutches,  artificial  limbs,  etc.     F.  C. 

Lynde,  Manchester,  England, 
Pneumatic  tire,      H.   Nicholson,  Chicago,  111..  U.   S.  A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     W.  H.  Fox  and  B.  W.  Japs,  assignee 

of  one-half  interest— both  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pneumatic  tire.     J.   .\.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED   APRIL   27,    1920. 
Gum  and  mint  case.     L.  W.  Buchenau,  Stockton,  Calif,,  U,  S.  A. 
Cushion  tire.     F.  Ditchfield,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Lumberman's    rubber    balmoral    having    water-tight    tongue    vul- 
canized  in   one  with  body.     C,   L.   Grant,   Grande    Pre,   Nova 
Scotia,  Canada. 

having  layers  of  sponge  rubber  disposed  between 

__j    ---,.j.    casing,    and    inner    casing   and   inner 

vulcanized  to   inner   casing  to    form  a 

e.       L.     Hofmeister,     Milwaukee.     Wis,, 


199,573, 
199,663. 


tube,  the  layers  being  vulcan 
homogeneous  structure.  L. 
U.  S.  A. 

Rubber    heel    cushion    formed    ir 
being  more  resilient  than  the 


oTu-'s°A.' 

Shower  bathing  apparatus  of  perforated  tubing,   etc.     The   Si 
olex    Shower   B_ath_  Co,,  assignee   of   H.    W.    Patrick— both 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED  APRIL  8,   1920. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  reinforced  tread.    J.  F.  F.  W.  Ure,  13  Trinity 

Gardens,  Folkestone,  Kent. 
Revoluble  rubber  heel.     A,   E,   and  F.  J.   Lancaster.   212  Bristol 

Road,    Edgbaston,    Birmingham, 
Rubber  corn  shield.     W.  R,  Edwards.  15   Earl  street.  Maidstone, 

Kent. 
Pneumatic  tire.     W.  C.  Whalley  and  J.  A.  Andrews,  4  Marldon 

avenue.  Great  Crosby,  Liverpool. 


ISSUED  APRIL   14.    1920. 

gs.      Titeflex    Metal    Hose    Corp., 


Badger    avenue. 

,     „  _  Irvington — both   in   New 

Jersey,  U.S.A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
!.631.     Gas    masks.      M.    Meyer,    4    Nymphenburgerstrasse,    Schonberg, 

Berlin.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
i,638.     Gas    masks.      M.    Meyer,    4    Nymphenburgerstrasse.    Schonberg, 

Berlin.      Addition    to    No.    138,631,     (Not    yet    accepted,) 
!.694.     Combined    pressure    gage    and    relief    valve    for    tires,      W.    E, 
^  Beasley,   Rose   Cottage,   Cheddinglon,   Buckinghamshire. 

ntable    rim    for    tires.      W.    Ormsby,    20    Sneinten    Boule- 


vard,  Nottingha 
Demountable  rim 
Liverpool. 


J.   Knight,  9  Caldy   Road.  Aintr 


Loreburn    Road,    W; 

Soles    and   heels    for    boots,    having   air   cells 

ized  asbestos  composition  to  prevent  slipping. 
333  St.  John  street,  and  G.  H.  Long,  122  U 


vulcanized  asbestos  composition  to  prevent  slipping.     M.  T,  M, 
Byrne,  333  St.  John  street.        •    •    ^^    '  .— 

Islington — both  in  London. 


ISSUED  APRIL  21,    1920. 

A.    C.    Wright 
et,   Watery  Lan 


,    „  „   -    -nd    Warne,    Wright    & 

land,   Keeley  street,   Watery   Lane,   Birmingham. 

139.117.  Device  for  closing  the  neck  of  a  toy  balloon  after  inflation. 
W.    F.   Ingram,    165   Parnell   Road,    Old   Ford,   London. 

139,206.  Marking  pens  and  brushes.  C.  A.  Garvey.  Clayton.  Mo,. 
U.  S,  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

139,331.  Foct-pad  for  motorcycle  pedals.  A.  J.  Stevens  &  Co  and 
A.  J.   Stevens,  Graiseley  House.   Penn   Road,  Wolverhampton. 

139,356.  Dust  cap  for  tire  valves.  G.  B.  Ellis,  70  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don. (A.  Schrader's  Son,  783  Atlantic  avenue.  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y..    U.   S,   A.) 

139,374.  Motorist's  cap  with  elastic  lining.  M.  and  N.  Doniger.  trad- 
ing   as    Empire    Cap    Works.    Derby    street,    Cheetham,    Man- 

139,450.     Resilient  wheel   with  pneumatic   tire  and  tread  band   formed   of 
strips    of   hard    rubber    alternating   with    strips   of    softer    rub- 
ber,  both   resting  on  a  band  of  hard  rubber,   etc.      .A.    .A.    A. 
Darche.    Edith    CavcU    Road,    Alger,    Algeria.      (Not    yet    ac- 
cepted.) 
139.471.     Elastic  bust   supporter.     D.   Kops,   525   West   End  avenue,   N-w 
York  City.  U.   S.   A.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Spring  wheel   with    pneumatic    tube.      M,    T.    Weston.    200    Fifth 
"    "    "'        -----        ---         |.j  accepted.) 

L.    Marshall,   27 


,562,     Cord    fabric    for   covering   pneumatti 

Queen  Victoria  street.  London. 
,624.     Tobacco     pouch     with    rubber-lined    pocket.       W.     J.     Beebv 

Eveisley    Road,    Small    Heath,    Birmingham. 


cal  Patents  will  be  found  on  page  583.     Machinery  Pate 
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Societe  Frarnaise  de  Cuir 
S. 


Etablisse- 


501.525. 
501.535. 
501,753. 
502,104. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATEKT8  ISSUED,    WITH   DATES    OF   APPLICATION. 
(October  26.    1918.)      Solinn 
stance  that   reduces  its   ela 

Lewis. 
(June   19,   1919.)     Improvements  in  pneumatic  tires.     A.   P. 

Porte. 
(June   14,    1919.)      Shoes  with  vamp  made 

of  pneumatic  tires  and  oth 

gaard    Gummifabrik. 
(June  20,  1919.)     Inflating  valve  for  pneumatic 

ment   L.    Rosengart. 
(June  25,    1919.)      Valve  for  pneumatic  lire.     T.   A.   Low. 
(June    26,    1919.)      Improvements    in    pneumatic    tires.      F.    W. 

Lanchester. 
(June   10,    1919.)      Improvements  in  revoluble  rubber  and   other 

kinds  of  heels.     A.  Cleret,  avenue  Alphand   19,   Saint-Mande. 
(July  7,   1919.)      Valve  for  pneumatic  tires.     T.  A.  Low. 
(July   5,   1919.)      Improvements  in  elastic  tires.     G.   Negri. 
(July  18.    1919.)     Perfected  resilient  tire.     C.  C.  Crump. 
(July    30,     1919.)       Safety     device    for    pneumatic    wheels.       0. 

Englebert   &    Cie. 

GERMANY. 

PATENTS   ISSTTED,    WITH    DATES    OF    APPLICATION. 

(September   12,  1915.)      rncuinatic  tire.     A.   A.  Pancera,  Genoa, 

Italy. 
(January    18,    1912.)      Pneumatic  tire.     E.   B.   KiUen,  London. 
(July  20,   1913.)     Belting.     A.  Jonas  and  G.  Getting,  St.   Denis, 


(March    18.    1919.)     Packii 

Laxbeck. 
(January    15.    1919.)    Band.i 


H. 


Bunge.    Kiicknitz. 
li,  Lahr,  Baden. 


N°" 


TRADE  MARKS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  words  BE.4DED  Tip — rubber  heels.  United  Lace  & 
Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cranston.  R.  I.  (See  The 
India   Rl'bber   World,   August    1,    1919,   page   638.) 

ACORD    Hard    Service   Cable   above   a   horizontal 

portable     cables    protected    by     rubber — impreg- 

insulation.      Tubular    Woven    Fabric    Co.,    Paw- 

World.   February    1, 


rds   Dub 


RUBB 


page 


ithii 


ed-wire      conductors.         Tubt 
t,    R.    I. 

neral  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Cli 
1    a   diamond — belting,    hose 
The  General  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
ion    of    a    leaf    and    flowers    of    lily-of-the-valley 
[    Lily    on    a   scroll    around   the    stems — elastic    wi 
OS.   &  Co..   Limited,  Leicester,   Eng. 
VuLCA    Patch    within   a    rectangle    separated    by 


the 


119,707. 
120.778. 


121,896. 

122,997. 

123,366. 
124,015. 

124,915. 
125,155. 


Patch    That    Se/.ls — self-vulcanizing  tire  patch.      Vulca 

Laboratories,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
Representation  of  a  pansy  above  the  word   Pansy — elastic  webs. 

Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Leicester,  Eng. 
Representation    of    a    Liberty    cap    bearing    three    stars    on    the 

head-band,    above    a    horizontal    line    over    the    word    Libco, 

all    within    the    conventionalized    outline    of    a    shield— rubber 

tires.     Liberty  Steel  Products  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
The    stencilled  "letters    I    Beco — rubber    belting,    hose,    packing, 

etc.      Imperial   Belting  Co..  Chicago,   111. 
The  word  Usco — floor  covering  now  made  of  rubber  compound. 

United   States   Rubber  Co.,   New   Brunswick,   N.   J.,   ana  New 

York   City. 
The  words  BooNE  Tires  separated  by 

Daniel   Boone,  inclosed  within  a  circle  aboy 


nngs. 


of  the  pione< 

_   a  scroll — rubbf 

Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Chippew 


Falls,   Wis. 
The    word    Rexall    il 

transmission    beltin 

pany.    Chicago.   111. 
The    words    Rub-Te.x 

biles,   running  boa' 

A  red'  sea!  beneath  the  words  Red  Seal— inner-tube  repair  outfiti 
Red  Seal  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

The    words    Flint-Rock    within    a    white    diamond   super 

on    a   black   disk,   all   inclosed   by  

shoes   made    of    fabric    and    rubbe 
Chicago,    III. 

The  word  Outlook— wind-shield  cleaners  of  the  squilgee  type. 
(See  The  India  Rubber  World,  April  1,  1918,  page  413.) 

The  letter  X  above  the  letter  J.  with  a  horizontal  line  between^ 
leather  shoes  with  rubber  soles  and  heels.  Jureidini  Export 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

The    word    Norwalk    superimposed    on    a    panel 
fleet    of  yachts   against  a   background  of  sea  ai 
panel   being   in   turn   superimposed   on   a   tire   with    the 
Flo.\ting  Stock  between  the  panel  and  the  lower  part 
tire— rubber   tires.      The    Norwalk    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 


e — riibber-soled 
Roebuck    &    Co., 


uds,    the 


Nor 


Ark. 


and  words  "W.  L.  Tedford's  Super  Service  Patch, 
If  a  Ivan  in  Your  K-^r,"  the  initials  and  word  "W.  L. 
Iford's"  being  a  facsimile  of  the  applicant's  sign; 
■s,   tubes,   and   casing-patch.     W.   L.   Tedford,   Little 


Rock, 


126,022. 
126,154. 


Black  Beauty— rubber  water-bags  and  rubber  bot- 
tles. The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O.  (See  The  India 
Rubper  World,  March   1,   1918,  page  353.) 

The  words  "One-set,''  the  hyphen  being  formed  by  an  extension 
of  the  cross-piece  of  the  first  "e"— printing-press  inking 
rollers.     The  B.    F.   Goodrich   Co..  New  Y'ork   City. 

Representation  of  a  black-outlined  recUngle  bisected  verti- 
callv  by  a  single  heavy  line  extending  above  and  below — 
brake  linings.  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Hamilton  Township, 
Mercer  County,   N.  J.  ,  ,    r. 

The  word  Relco  within  an  oval  beneath  the  word  Reliable, 
and  at  the  right  and  left,  respectively,  of  the  oval,  the  words 


126,436. 

126,572. 

126,606. 
126,586. 
126.793. 

127,121. 
127,503. 

127,722. 
127,750. 


128,494. 
128,495. 


Reg.   U.   S.  Pat.  Office  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A.— fountain 
pens.     Abraham   Harris,   New  York  City. 

The  word  Grizzlybear— a  duplex  crinkled  or  creped  paper  foi' 
wrapping  tires,  etc.  Angier  Mechanical  Laboratories,  Fram- 
ingham,    Mass. 

The  words  MoR-EcoN — elevator  belts  made  of  rubber  rein- 
forced with  fabric.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

The  word  Joliet  above  representation  of  head  of  loliet — jar 
rubbers.     Walker-Matteson  Co.,  Joliet,  111. 

The  word  Allboad — rubber  or  rubber  and  fabric  tires  and 
tubes       McClaren    Rubber   Co.,    Charlotte,    N.    C. 

Representation  of  an  Indian  arcow-head  in  silhouette  pointing 
to  the  right — rubber  boots,  shoes,  etc.  Nathaniel  Fisher  & 
Co.,    New   York    City. 

The  word  Climax — arm-pit  dress  shields  and  diaper  supporters. 
M.    S.   George,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

The  words  Rest-Assured  inclosed  in 
end  of  the  letter  R — rubber  boots  a 
fisher  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  words  Kenyon  Cord — rubber  tire 
Co.,    Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

The    letter    A    within    the    outline    of 

battery    jars,    insulations,    etc.      American    Hard    Rubber 
Hempstead   and    New   York   City.   N.   Y. 

The  word  Orbitan — combined  rubber,  leather,  and  fabric  shoes 
and  slippers.     A.  J.   Bates  &  Co..   Inc.,   New  York  City. 

The  word  .'\micus — rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  boots  and  shoes 
made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather.  American-National  Shoe 
&   Leather   Corp.,   New   York  City. 

The  word  Defiance,  combined  with  conventionalized  sprays  of 
leaves  and  knot  of  ribbon,  forming  frame  around  the  letter 
"G" — hard  or  semi-hard  rubber  battcrv  jars.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich   Co.,  New   York  City. 

The  letter  "G"  framed  by  conventionalized  sprays  of  leaves 
and  knot  of  ribbon — hard  or  semi-hard  rubber  battery  jars. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Defiance  above  the  letter  "G"  frai  led  by  convention- 
alized sprays  of  leaves  and  knot  of  ribbon — hard  or  semi- 
hard rubber  battery  jars.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New 
York    City. 

Representation  of  a  section  of  belting  having  a  copper  thread 
cr  wire  laid  or  woven  longitudinally  in  it — rubber  and  other 
kinds  of  belting  having  a  copper  thread  or  wire  woven  or 
laid  in  them  longitudinallv.  The  Rossendale-Reddaway  Belt- 
ing and  Hose  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


26,215. 
26,217. 

26,218. 
26,219. 

26,220. 
26,262. 


26,291. 
26.292. 
26,293. 
26.294. 
26,295. 

389,268. 
390,957. 


and  tubes.     C.  Kenyon 
club-spot — hard    rubber 


THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 


arbitrary    inner    circular    arrangement    of    stripes    forming    a 

bifurcated  to  display  the  word  Springfield — pneumatic  and 
solid  tires  and  inner  tubes.  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Representation  of  a  maple  leaf  with  the  name,  The  Maple  Leaf 
Rubber  Company,  Limited,  printed  with  distinctive  arrange- 
ment underneath  and  presenting  a  suitable  base  for  the  leaf 
— Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Limited.  Mon- 
treal,  Que.  ,         .      , 

The  letter  "P" — rubber  tires,  soft  rubber  goods,  druggists 
sundries,  etc.  The  F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber  Co..  Limited, 
Guelph,   Ont. 

The  word  Partridge — same  goods  as  No.  26,214.  The  F.  t. 
Partridge   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,   Guelph,   Ont. 

Representation  of  an  inflated  rubber  tire  with  a  partridge 
standing  erect  within  the  circle  thereof  .ind  upon  the  inner 
edge  of  the  lower  portion— rubber  footwear.  The  F.  E. 
Partridge    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Guelph,    Ont. 

The   letter   "N"— same    goods   as   Nos.    26.214    and    26,215.      The 
-     -  ■        -    ■■         "...   Limited,   Guelph.   O.    . 

goods,  drug- 
gists' rubber  sundries,  etc.  1  ne  r.  E.  Partridge  Rubber 
Co..   Limited,   Guelph,   Ont. 

The  letter  "P"— rubber  footv 
Co..   Limited,    Guelph,   Ont. 

The  word  Elasticaps — rubber  insulators  fc.    ...  .  _ 

The  Elasticap  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  (See  The 
India  Rubber  World,  March   1,   1920,  page  366.)  . 

The  words  Geared  to  the  Road  used  in  connection  with  the 
words  Miller  Tires— rubber  tires  and  tubes.  The  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  (See  The  India  Rubber 
World.    March    1,    1919,    page   311. 

The    words    ACE-Hi— footwear,    clothing,    heels   and    sole 
cle    and    animal    coverings,    cloth,    belting,    hose,    tires,    ii 
lating    material,    cement,    druggists'    sundries    and    plumb 
supplies,    etc.,    made    wholly    or    partly    of    rubber    or    treated 
with   substances   containing   rubber. 
Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 

The    word    Triumph— same    goods   as 
Rubber  Co^  Limited,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  words  I^AiN  KiNG-same  goods  as   Nos    26,289 
The  Miner  Rubber   Co.,   Limited    Montreal,   Que 

The  word  FRONTENAt^same  goods  as  Nos.  ^6.289  to  26^91, 
inclusive.      The    Miner   Rubber   Co..   Limited.    Montreal     Que. 

The  word  KiDDiE-same  goods  as  Nos.  26,289  to  26,292,  in- 
clusive.    The  Miner  Rubber  Co     Limited,  Montreal    Que. 

The  word  Collegiate— same  goods  =>%  N^.^,,-*  "89  ,o  26^93, 
inclusive.      The   Miner   Rubber   Co..    Limited.    Montreal.    (Jtie. 

The  word  Viking— same  goods  as  Nos.  26.2S9  to  26,294.  inclu- 
sive.     The    Miner    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Montreal,    Que. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  word  Ariel— elastic  webs  and  cords  for  use  in  clothing. 
Fairc    Bros.    &    Co.,    Limited,    2    Southampton    street,    and    bt. 

The'wmds  wiLLSON'GoGG'Lks,  and  upstanding  from  the  second 
"1"  of  the  word  "Willson"  a  circle  containing  the  letter 
"W"  and  a  pair  of  goggles— rubber-rimined  safety  goggles. 
T  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  Inc..  Second  and  Washington  streets, 
Reading,    Pa.,    U.    S.    A.      (See    The   India    Rubber    World, 

Thf i%r'd'VEwj:os^™bir-insuIated  wire  The  London  Elec- 
tric Wire  Co.  and  Smiths,  Limited,  7  Playhouse  Yard.  Golden 
Lane.   London,  E.   C.   1. 


The  F.   E.   Partridge  Rubber 
electr 


;ly    o 
The 


Rubber 
26,289.      The    Miner 
d   26.290. 
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395.451 
395.701 


396,159. 
396,160. 

396,629. 

397,328. 

397,822. 
398,237. 


398,254. 
398,255. 


398.331, 
398,537. 


R.   Ti 


Cixto 


The    word    AITO..L1DER— rubber   tires 

House,   Great   Charles   street,    Birmingham. 

The  word  "Liquidcuir  "  in  quotation  marks — liquid  prepara- 
tions for  the  repair  of  boots,  shoes,  and  leather  articles. 
Henri  Boisson.  20  rue  du  Louvre.  Paris.  Care  of  G.  K.  Red- 
fern  &  Co.,  15  South  street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.  C.  2. 

The  words  The  "Oxford'  above  circular  picture  of  a  man  and 
a  girl  boating,  all  above  the  words  Gentle.\ien's  Complete 
Series,  Comprising  One  P.*ir  Braces,  One  Pair  Suspend- 
ers, One  Pair  Arm  Bands,  Made  at  Leicester — braces, 
suspenders,  and  arm  bands.  W.  B.  Martin  &  Co.,  14  York 
street,    Leicester. 

The  word  Carmac — clothing,  except  corsets,  included  in  Class 
No.  38.  Carmac  Rubber,  Limited.  Huntershill  Works,  Bishop- 
briggs,  Glasgow,  and  6-8  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

The  word  Carmac — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Carmac  Rubber.  Limited.  Hun- 
tershill Works,  Bishopbriggs,  Glasgow,  and  6-8  Lime  Street 
Square,  London,  E.  C.  3. 

The  word  Feroi-eum — all  goods  included  in  Class  N 


The 


The  word  SoLANTi^rubber  and  gulta  percha  goods  not  included 
in    classes    other    than    No.    40.      The    India-Rubber,    Gutta- 
percha &  Telegraph  Works  Co.,  Limited,   106  Cannon  street, 
London,  E.  C.  4. 
The  word  Solanti — hose  included  in  Class  No.  50.     The  India- 
I'ercha  &  Te 
London,   E. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

TO  AMEKICANS. 

BLic — rubber    tires,    tubes,    belting,    hose,    and 
ubber    goods    of    all    kinds    in    class    No.    40. 
n,  Youngstown.  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


packing,    and    rubber    g 
The    Republic   Rubber   C. 


Herbert  Frood  Co.,  Limited,  Sovereign  Mills,  Hayfield 
Cbapel-en-le-Frith,    Derbyshire. 

The  word  Triplex — all  goods  included  in  Class  No.  -10.  The 
Standard  Tyre  and  Rubber  Manufacturers,  Limited,  Parlia- 
ment Mansions,  Victoria  street.  London,  S.  W.   1. 

The  word  Relax — garters.  Eisman  &  Co.  (London),  Limited, 
36  Basinghall  street.  London.  E.  C.  2. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  a  Brownie-type  figure^  whose 
body  is  composed  of  the  conventionalized  letters  NN,  look- 
ing and  pointing  at  a  seal  bearing  the  same  letters  in  the 
form  of  a  monogram  above  the  words  DofBLE  N  Brand — 
all  rubber  goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.  Nicholsons  (Ncw- 
casUe-on-Tyne),  Limited.  St.  Ann's  Chemical  Works,  Heaton 
Junction.    Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,    E. 

Representation  of  a  number  of  gnomes  carrying  tires — tires 
and  tubes.  F.  W.  Farr,  Reclaim  Works,  16  Henry  street, 
Northampton. 

Representation  cf  a  statue  standing  on  a  base  inscribed 
Hercules,  holding  up  two  chains  which  in  turn  support  a 
number  of  gnomes  carrying  tires — tires,  tubes,  etc.  F.  W. 
Farr,  trading  as  Hercules  Tyre  Co.,  Reclaim  Works.  16  Henry 
street,  Northampton. 

The  word  Dexo — rubber  outer  covers  for  tires  and  tubes.  Derry 
and  Edwards,   1   Great  Eastern  street.  London,   E.   C.   2. 

The  word  Spartite — asbestos  packings,  etc.  Spartan  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Limited,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  street. 
London,  E.  C.  2. 


N' 


54.919. 
54.920. 
54.921. 
54,938. 

54,955. 
54.975. 
55,026. 
55,048. 
55,057. 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

54,900.      Bathing    cap.    Patented    April    20,    1920.     Term    14    years. 
!■".  W.  Dodge,  assignor  to  The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. — 
both   of  New   Haven,   Conn. 
Bathing  cap.     Patented  April  20,  1920.     Term  14  years.     F.  W. 

Dodge,   5lew   Haven,   Conn. 
Rubber  ball.     R.  C.  Eddy,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Tire.     Patented  April  20,   1920.     Term   7  years,     W.  H.  Grote, 

assignor  to  Ten  Broeck  Tyre  Co.— both  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Tire.      Patented   April   20,    1920.      Term    14   years.      G.    P.   Hoff- 


n,   Akron.    O. 

Tire.  Patented  April  20,  1920.  Term  14  years.  G.  P.  Hoff- 
man, Akron,  O. 

Tire.  Patented  April  20,  1920.  Term  14  years.  G.  P.  Hoff- 
man. Akron,  O. 

Rubber  heel.  Patented  April  20,  1920.  Term  14  years.  O.  G. 
Lyon.  Akron,  assignor  to  Rayon  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna — both 
in   Ohio 


Tire   tread.      Patented   April   20,    1920.      Term 
Venn.    Chicago.    111. 

Tire   tread.      Patented   May   4,    1920.     Term   7   years.       W.    H. 
Clarke,  Elyria,   O. 

Tire.      Patented    May    4,    1920.      Term   iyi    years.      I.    V.    Hum- 
phrey, Highland  Park,  Pa. 

Tire  tread.      Patented   May   4,    1920.     Term   i'/i    years.      L.    E. 
Kraft,   assignor  to   Fort   Wayne   Tire   &   Rubber    Manufactur- 
ing   Co.— both    of    Fort    Wayne.    Ind. 
i.059.     Tire.'"     Patented    May    4,    1920.      Term    14    years.      G.    C.    I.arge. 


MiiM 


TI 


LM 


54,919 


54,' 


55,100       55,094 


ed  Ru 


398,709. 
398,710. 
398,7  n. 
398,712. 
398,858. 
398,870. 
398,928. 


The    word    Urpco— 

Class  No.  4.      Un 

street,  London,  E.  C.  3. 
The    word    L^rpco — rubber   and    gutta    percha   goods   included    in 

Class  No.  11.     United  Rubber  Products,  Limited,  5  Fenchurch 

street,  London,  E.  C.  3. 
The    word    Urpco — rubber   and    gutta    percha   goods   included   in 

Class  No.  38.     United  Rubber  Products,  Limited,  5  Fenchurch 

.street,  I,ondon,  E.  C.  3. 
The   word   URPCo^^rubber    arid    gjttta  percha    goods    included   in 


55,080  55,087  55.101  55,091 

Well    Tire    Co. — both     of    Mahoningtown. 
4,    1920.      Term    7    years.      E.    A.    Reid, 


55,087. 
55,091. 


Cla 


39.    Ui 


Libber  Products,  Limited.  5  Fenchu 


399.011. 
399,711. 


The   U.   K.    Corset  Co.,   16 


The  word  Urpco — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included  in 
classes  other  than  Class  No.  40.  United  Rubber  Products, 
Limited.   5  Fenchurch  street,  London,  E.  C.   3. 

A  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  P  and  B — rubber  and 
similar  belting  included  in  Class  No.  40.  J.  R.  Crawford, 
43    Robertson   street,   Gl.-isgow. 

The  word  Sterando — all  rubber  goods  included  in  CTass  No.  40. 
Anderson  &  Whitelaw.  Limited,  11-12  Broad  street  corner, 
Birmingham,    Warwickshire. 

The  word  Philco — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  Class  No.  40.  Philadelphia  Storage 
Battery  Co,  Ontario  and  C  streets,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Johnsons  &  Willcox,  47  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  London,  W.  C.  2.) 

The  word  Asticel— elastic 
Goldsmith    street,    Nottint 

The  word  Dielex — electrical  insulators,  rubber-covered,  etc, 
J.  J.  Eastick  &  Sons,  3  Belfast  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 
I-ondon,  N.  16. 
399,783.  The  word  Riplaco — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  other  classes  than  Class  No.  40.  The  Anglo-.American 
Commercial     Corp.,     Limited,     34     Lombard    street,    London, 

399,895,       The  word  Astra— all   goods  included  in  Class  No.  40.     G.   E. 

Gardner,   231    Deansgate.   Manchester. 
4(X),165.     The    word    Ediswan — rubber    and    gutta    percha    goods    not    in- 


400,356.  The  word  Peresco — rubber  stamps,  dating  stamps,  etc.  Pneu- 
matic Rubber  Stamp  Co.  (Buck's  Patent),  Limited,  18-19 
Queenhithe,  Upper  Thames  street,  London,  E.   C.  4. 

400.531.     Representation   of  a   bird    of   the   parrot   type   perched    within   a 

tubes,  and  inner  tube  protectors.  Eugene  Collet.  27  avenue 
Crampel,  Toulouse  (Haute  Garonne),  France.  Care  of  Cruik- 
shank  &  Fairweather,  65-66  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.  C.  2. 
400,613.  The  word  Tenax— jointings  and  packings  included  in  Cla.ss 
No.  50.     A.  Oppenheimer  &  Co.,  38  Finsbury  Square,  London, 

400,680.  The"  word 'Leclot— sanitary  appliances.  The  Leyland  &  Birm- 
ingham Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Golden  Hill  Works,  Leyland, 
Lancashire. 


Tire.      Patented    May    4, 

Somerset,    N.   J. 
Tire.     Patented  May  4,  1920.     Term  7  years.     A.  B.   Schleicher, 

Pasadena.  Calif. 
Tire.     Patented  May  4,   1920.     Term   14  years.     F.  E.   Shannon, 
Akron,  O. 
55,094.     Tire.      Patented   May   4,    1920.      Term    14    years.      H.   J.    Smith, 

Binghamton,    N.    Y. 
"■  Patented  May  4.  1920.     Term  3^4  years.     J.  Tenney,  Jr., 

.      .  1920.     Term  3'A  years.     E.  H.  Trump, 

Barberton,   O. 

Rubber-rimmed    safety    goggles.      Patented    May   4,    1920.      Term 

14  years.     F.  Willson,  assignor  to  T.  A.  Willson  &  Co.,  Inc.— 

both  of  Reading,  Pa.     (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  page 
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4.759.  Tire.      Patented  April   13,   1920.  Hercules  Rubber  Co.,  Limited. 

Brampton,   Ont. 

4.760.  Tire.      Patented    April    13,    1920.      Lion    Tire    &    Rubber    Co., 

Limited,  Toronto,   Ont. 

4.761.  Tire.     Patented  April   13,   1920.  M.  J.  Atkinson,  Mimico,   Ont. 

4.762.  Tire.     Patented  April   13,   1920.  M.  J.  Atkinson.  Mimico,  Ont. 

A    COURSE    IN    INDUSTRIAL   CHEMISTRY. 

A  four  years'  course  in  industrial  chemistry  will  be  started  at 
the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York  City,  on  October  4,  1920.  It  will  be  a  day  course, 
and  the  intention  is  to  make  it  practical  as  well  as  scientific,  so 
that  the  young  men  and  women  who  take  it  will  be  fully  equipped 
as  analysts,  production  foremen,  research  chemists,  engineers, 
factory  superintendents,  purchasing  agents,  and  for  any  pursuits 
that  require  chemical  training.  At  the  same  time  the  proper 
foundation  will  be  provided  for  those  whose  aim  is  original  re- 
search and  productive  scholarship  in  industrial  lines. 

In  the  academic  year  1920-1921  only  the  first  year  subjects  will 
be  offered.  Horace  G.  Byers,  head  of  the  chemistry  department 
of  Cooper  Union  will  supervise  the  course.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  the  staflf,  by  such  added  instructors  and  lecturers  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  by  Dr.  Maximilian  Toch,  recently  appointed  ad- 
junct professor  of  applied  chemistry  in   Cooper  Union. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Tread  Designs. 

October,  1917,  lo  Auf^ust,  1918. 
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Patent 

P.«ENTEE  OR  Assignee  .^nd  Address. 

S^l 

Patent 

No. 

51.072. 

Perfection  Tire  &   Rubber  Co.,   Chicago.   111. 

(26). 
(27) 

51,736. 
51.746. 
51  747. 

51.184. 

The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,   Ohio. 

51,193. 

R.  F.  America.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.il,230. 

C.   A.    Coetze,    Minneapolis.   Minn. 

(28). 

51,783. 

51,231. 

C.   A.    Goetze.    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

(29). 

51,829. 

The   Dreadnaught  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Orangeville,  Md. 

(30). 

51,499. 

52.055. 

F.  M.  Hale  and  F.  C.  McLaushlin,   Kent.  Ohio. 

(31). 

51,512. 

T.    B.   McDevitt   and  M.   Greenspan,   Chicago,   111. 

(32). 

51,522. 

52,067. 

T.   Tennrv.    Tr.,    Plainfield.   N.   J. 

(33). 

51,391. 

A.   I..    Pearce,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

(35). 

51.996. 

52.026. 

51,683. 

The   Mason   T.re   &    Rubber   Co.,    Kent.    Ohio. 

(37). 

52,027. 

Indiana  Rubber  &   Iusul.-.ted  Wire  Co..  Jonesboro,   Ind. 

(39). 

51,899. 

Hewitt  Rubber  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Stevens.   San  Francisco.  Calif. 

(41). 

5i:418. 

C.   L.    Landon,    Akron,    Ohio. 

(43). 

W.  H.  Owens,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

(44). 

5i:429. 

C.   L.  Archer,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

(46). 

51,616. 

51.435. 

\V.  C.   Beckwith,  Fostoria.  Ohio. 

(47). 

Patentee  or  Assignee  and  Address. 

W.  C    Beckwith,  Fostoria.  Ohio. 

Para  Tire  Co..  New  York  Citv. 

The  East   Palestine   Rubber  Co..   East  Palestine.  C 

The   East   Palestine  Rubber   Co..    East    Palestine. 

Gryphon  Rubber  &  Tire  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

T.   T.   Whalen.   New   Castle.   Pcnna. 

C.  "L.   Archer,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

G.   F.   Kreitlein,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

The   Akron    Biltwell   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Akron.   C 

The   Brunswick-Ealke-Collender   Co.,   Chicago.   III. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co..   New  York  City. 

C.   A.   Shriver.  Toledo.   Ohio. 

J.    Froehlich.   New   York   City. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co..   Chicopee  Falls,   Mass. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  S.  Towne.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.    Bruess.    Sandusky,   Ohio. 

The  Goodvear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

P.  D.   Beck.  Lawrence,  Kan. 

W.   B.    Buckley.    Overbrook.   Penna. 

Michelin   Tire   Co.,    Milltown,    N.   J. 

Giant  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio. 

The   Mutual    Motor    Stores   Co..   Cleveland.   Ohio. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

THE  LEADING  FE.^TURES  of  the  crude  rubber  market  for  the 
past  momh  have  been  duHness  and  decline.  Manufacturers 
liave  exhibited  very  little  interest  in  the  various  market  posi- 
tions and  have  bought  only  in  small  lots.  Large  manufacturers 
have  been  more  interested  in  the  fabric  than  in  the  rubber  sit- 
uation. 

Industrial  operations  generally  have  been  seriously  hampered 
liy  the  long  continued  series  of  railroad  strikes,  car  shortages 
and  freight  embargoes.  These  conditions  have  lessened  demand 
as  well  as  production  in  all  lines  and  are  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  interest  in  crude  rubber.  A  marked  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  transportation  difficulties  in  the  movement 
of  raw  materials  and  finished  goods  have  forced  rubber  manu- 
facturers in  the  Akron  district  to  curtail  their  output  practically 
SO  per  cent  by  stopping  work  on  Saturdays  and  discontinuing 
the  night  shift  completely. 

There  has  been  some  buying  activity  among  crude  rubber 
dealers  who  have  been  securing  spot  rubber  to  cover  contracts 
as  the  market  sagged  off.  Early  in  the  month  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  ribbed  smoked  sheets  in  New  York,  much  of  it 
shipped  in  from  London  storage. 

The  rubber  markets  in  London  and  the  Far  East  ruled  firmer 
and  higher  than  that  in  New  York,  where  the  impression  has 
prevailed  that  large  stocks  of  crude  rubber  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturers  and  the  congestion  of  shipping  facilities  will 
operate  to  send  rubber  prices  lower.  Prices  for  plantation  and 
South  American  rubber  at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  end  of 
the   month  are  shown  in  the   following  quotations : 

Plantations.  May  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  43J4  cents ;  May- 
June,  44  cents ;  July-September,  44-45  cents ;  July- December,  45-46 
cents;  October-December,  4SJ4  cents;  January-June,  1921,  47- 
47;4  cents. 

May  24,  spot,  39  cents;  May-June,  39  cents;  July-September, 
40  cents ;  October-December,  42}/$  cents ;  January-June,  1921, 
44j/^-45  cents. 

May  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  43  cents;  May- June,  43}/^ 
cents;  July-September,  39J4-40J4  cents;  July-December,  4Sj4 
cents ;  January-June,  1921,  47  cents ;  May  24,  spot,  38^  cents ; 
May-June,  38^  cents ;  July-September,  38j^-40i4  cents ;  October- 
December,  42J4  cents ;  January-June,  1921,  44^4  cents. 

May  1,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  45  cents ;  May-June,  43  cents ; 
July-December  43  cents;  May  24,  spot  and  futures,  38  cents. 

May  1,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe  spot,  34-35  cents ;  May- 
June,  33  cents ;  May  24,  spot  and  futures,  30  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  May  1,  spot  prices, 
upriver  fine,  41 J4  cents,  islands  fine,  42  cents;  upriver  coarse, 
31  cents;  islands  coarse,  22  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  21  cents; 
caucho  ball,  31 J4  cents.  May  24,  upriver  fine,  39  cents;  islands 
fine,  40J/2  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  28J^  cents ;  islands  coarse,  21 
cents;  Cameta  coarse,  22  cents;  caucho  ball,  SO'/i  cents. 


NEW   YOKK    quotations. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 

ago,  one  month  ago,  and  May  25,  the  current  date : 

June  1,  May  1,  May  25, 

1919.  1920.  1920. 
PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe $0.46      @.47  $0.42^^@.43       $0.38     @.39 

Amber    crepe    No.    1 44      (3  .44     (3.45  .38     @.38;'5 

Amber   crepe   No.    2 43     {3  .43     &  .37     &.37yi 

Amber   crepe    No.    3 42     @  .42     @  .36     @.36'/2 

Amber    crepe    No.    4 41      ®  .41      @  .35      @ 

Brown     crepe,     thick    and 

thin    clean    41      (ffl  .42     ®  .35     0.36 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky.                  (§  .39     @  .30     @ 


Jimol,  May  1,  May  25, 

1919.  19J0.  1920. 
PLANTATION   HEVEA— 

Brown    crepe,    rolled $0.32      @  $0.34  (<?  $0.30  @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stan- 
dard quality 45     @.46  .42'A@.43  .38  @.3S'A 

Smoked  sheets,  plain,  Stan. 

dard  quality 43     (3  44  .40  @  .36H(?.37J^ 

Unsmoked   sheet,   standard 

^quality 42     (3.43  @  .35  @ 

Colombo  scrap   No.    1 32     (3  .35  @  .30  @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.  2 29     @.30  .32  @  .28  @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam   crepe    (3)  @  @ 

Assam   onions    (3)  @  © 

Penang  block  scrap 39     (ffl  (a  @ 

pontianak— 

Banjermassin    14      (B).15  .13  @  .12  @ 

Palembang    uv  @  .  1 3  @ 

Pressed   block 16      (ffi.]7  .25  @  .25  @ 

Sarawak    12     (S).14  @  @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS^ 

Upriver  fine     56!4@  .42  @  .39K@ 

Upriver  medium 52     ®  .39  @  .37  @ 

Upriver  coarse 34     .3  .31  (S  .30  @ 

Upriver  weak,    fine 44     O  .36  (g  .36  @ 

Islands,  fine     47     @  'Al'/i@  A0>A@A1 

Islands,  medium     43     &  *.38  @  .38  @ 

Islands,  coarse    21      (3  .22  (3  *.22  @ 

Cameta,  coarse 22     (3  .22  (3  ♦.22  @ 

Madeira,    fine    (Si  .44  @  .43  @ 

Acre    Bolivian,   fine (^  .42J/2@  .41  @ 

Peruvian    fine    .53  54(3  .40  p  .37  (3 

Tapajos   fine 53^^ @  .40  @  .38  @ 

CAUCHO— 

Lower  caucho  ball (3  .29  (3  .28  @ 

Upper  caucho  ball 34J4@  .32J^@  .30!4(a.31 

MANICOBAS — 

Ceara   negro    heads 36     (3  *.33  (3  .32  @ 

Ceara  scrap 32     (ii  ',30  @  .26  (3 

Manicoba,    30%    guaran- 

.  tee    34     (3  '.30  @.33  .30  @ 

Mangabeira   thin   sheet..          .38     @  .31  @  .30  @.3I 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap 32     @  .29  13.30  .25  @.26 

Esmeralda  sausage    .32     (3  .29  (3.30  .25  @.26 

Central  scrap     31      (3  (3  .25  @.26 

Central  scrap   and   strip...           .29     (3  .27  @.28  .23  (3.24 

Central   wet   sheet 23      (3  .19  @  .18  @.19 

Guayule,   20%    guarantee.  .          .28     @  .28  @  .27  & 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried         .40     (3  .38  @  .37  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,  prime 23      @  .18  (3  .17  @ 

Benguela,   extra  No.  1, 28%         .32     @  .25  @  .18  @ 

Benguela,  No.   2,  32^%..          .30     ffl  .21  (3  .15  ^ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper.        *.42     @  .37  (3  .36  @ 

Congo  prime,  red  upper...        '.40     (3  .33  @  .20  @ 

Kassai  black @  @  .36  @ 

red     (3  .35  (3  .22  @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball ' *.50     @  .36  @  .35  @ 

Rio      Nunez      sheets      and 

strings     '.50     @  .34  (g  .34  @ 

Conakry    niggers    *.50     @  .34  @  .33  <S 

Massai  sheets  and  strings.        '.50     @  .34  @  .33  @ 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta   Siak 24      i3  .30  @.31  .29  @ 

Red   .Macassar    3.15      @  2.70  @  2.60  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar 80     (3.85  .67  @.68  .70  @ 

Colombia     60     @.62  .53  @.54  .50  @.52 

Panama 40     (3.45  .48  @.5«  .48  @ 

Surinam   sheet 1.00     ^  .84  @  .84  @ 

amber    1.03      @  .86  (3  .86  @ 

■Nominal. 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

Owing  to  congested  transportation  conditions  deliveries  of  re- 
claimed to  the  rubber  manufacturers  have  been  much  curtailed 

during  both  April  and  May.     Overdue  stocks  are  now  urgently 

sought  and  buying  for  future  delivery  has  practically  ceased  for 
the  time  being. 

Reclaimers  have  been  forced  by  exhaustion  of  their  fuel  sup- 
plies to  curtail  operations  or  cease  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Condi- 
lions  are  now  improving  and  the  mills  are  resuming  work  as 
rapidly  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 


Ma^ 

■  25.  1920. 

Prices  subject  to 

change  without  notice. 

St.lndard  recHims 

Floating 

$0.30     @$0.35 

Mechanical 

■  U'A®     .1354 

Red 

Shoe 

.16     @     A6V2 

.16     @     .17 

truck 

.13     @     .14 

White 

.22     @     .25 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 


PLANTATIONS: 


M920.  1919.  1918. 

First    latex   crepe. .  .$0.43J^@$0.38         $0.48     @$a.4S"/-     $0.68V5@$0.63 
.Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .43'4@     .37 Ji         .47     @     .44^         .68}4@     .62 


FAKAS 


...  .41      (ffl  .38f 

...  .30     ^  .28'/ 

...  .40>5@  .40 

...  .21      <tl> 

...  .23      @  .22 

Figured   to   May   25,  1920. 


Cameta 


.5654@  .56  .68  @ 

.34)4(31  .34  .42  @     .38 

.47J4@  .47  .59  @     .hi'A 

.21  J/.  @  .28  (ffi      .27 

.23     @  .215^  .28  (ffi 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

In  regard  to  the  financi.il  situation, 
ubber  and  commercial  paper,  No.  1  Lit 
s    follows: 

"During  May  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  rather  limited, 
nd  entirely  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  on  the  best  rubber  names  ruling 
t  lYz   per  cent,  and  those  not  so  well  known  7->:4   per 


SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED.  Sing.-ipore.  report  [April  1,  1920]: 
The  usual  weekly  auctions  which  opened  yesterday  were  marked  by  a 
further  decline  in  prices  following  advices  of  declines  in  the  London  and 
New  York  markets.  Fine  pale  crepe  sold  at  up  to  9l'A  cents  (one  lot 
realized  92  cents)  or  454  cents  lower  than  last  week  while  ribbed  smoked 
sheet  in  selling  at  up  to  the  same  figure  showed  a  decline  of  no  less  than 
9  cents.  Two  lots  sold  at  92'/;  cents,  and  two  lots  at  92  cents.  The 
lower  grades  showed  reductions  of  from  3  54  to  11  cents.  The  quantity 
catalogd  was  1,235  tons,  of  which  767  tons  were  offered,  but  387  tons  only 
were  sold. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore,  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound. ^  London. 

Sheet,   fine   ribbed    smoked 8854c   fS     91'/4c  2/  3'^     @     2/  45^ 

Sheet,   good  ribbed   smoked 80         (3     88  2/  0^     @     2/  354 

Crepe,    fine    pale 88         @     91'/4  2/35^     @     2/45^ 

Crepe,    good    pale 80         (2)     8754  2/  lH     @     2/354 

Crepe,    fine   brown 76;4      @     82  2/  OH      @     2/  1  Ji 

Crepe,    good    brown 70         @     7654  l/10'/4      @     2/  OH 

Crepe,     dark 5754      (S     72  1/  7  @      l/115i 

Crepe,    bark 45         @     57  1/3  54      @     1/  6J| 

"Quoted    in     Straits    Settlements    currency;     $1  =  $0,567     United     States 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GRISAR  &  CO.,  Antwerp,  report   [.^pril  23-28,   1920]: 

The  market  continues  depressed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  United  States 
orders.  Prices  are  nominal.  About  35  tons  of  Sumatra  plantation  crepe 
I  and  sheet  were  sold  at  14-50  francs.  The  stock  on  hand  today  is  about 
674  tons. 

The  future  market  opened  quiet  with  falling  prices.  Today  the  tone 
is  firmer  and  prices  quoted  show  a  rise  of  from  0.05  to  0.25  francs  on  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  week.  Dealings  amounted  to  115,000  kilograms.  The 
price  quoted   today  at  closing  was    14.10   francs. 

The  sale  of  April  28  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  Out  of  448  tons 
offered  (435  tons  Congos  and  13  tons  Plantation)  390  tons  were  sold  at 
an  average  advance  of  about  0.50  francs  for  Congos  and  0.74  francs  for 
plantation.  There  was  competition  fur  the  black  sorts  and  up  to  10  francs 
was  paid  for  12  tons  of  black  Kassai  (t.axed  8.90  francs),  which  means 
Prime  red  Congos  were  also  in  good  demand 


The    principal    sales 
upper   C^ongo,    ordinary    red, 
8.50  to  9.75    francs;   Kassai 


AMSTERDAM   RUBBER  MARKET. 


JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN.  Amsterdam, 


r April  30,   1920]: 


During  the  present  week  business  1 
of  the  strike,  only  just  finished,  is 
already  in  port  were  sold  at  the  begii 
delivered;   as  to  the  parcels  not   yet  s 

in    the   inscriptions    which    will   be   taken   up  again    at   an    early 
sudden  rise  in  the  London  market  had  little  influence,  the  onlv 


in  been  slow,  as  the  influence 
'  be  felt.  Many  of  the  lots 
f  the  strike  and  must  now  be 
mers  wish  to  dispose  of  same 
rly  date.  The 
onsequence 


being  a  strengthening  of  the  owners'  attitude  to  ask  prices  far  _ 
market.  The  firmer  reports  from  the  foreign  markets  lead  to 
turn-over  on  our  terminal  market,  at  slowly  rising  prices. 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 

Two  Months 
February.  Ended  February. 

1919.  1920.  1919.  1920. 

To     Netherlands kilos      279.000          598,000 

Great    Britain    200,000  862,000  846,000  I.OIO.OOO 

United    States    1,748,000  2,233,000  3,171,000  3,277,000 

Singapore     393,000  349,000  931,000  740,000 

.lapan      40.000  29,000  67,000  29,000 

Other    countries    180,000          217,000          

Totals     2,561.000       3,752,000       5,232.000       5,654,000 

Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong    Priok    1,620,000       2,054,000       2,952,000       2,583,000 

Samarang    58,000  22,000  132.000 

Soerabaya      819.000       1,621,000       2,030.000       2,692,000 

(Comfilnl  hy   Pivi'rion    of   Cpmrncrre   and  Indusln.   Biiitcnzorg.  Java.) 

EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FROM  BELAWAN  (DELI),  SUMATRA. 

Two  Months 
February.  Ended  February. 

1919.  1920.  1919.  1920. 

To     Netherlands kilos      203,375  452,285 

Great    Britain     198.172  317,497  257,744  500,443 

Belgium     756,546  988,260                    95 

United   States    24,506  902,275  42,938  1,899,211 

Penang    1,179,397             25,304  3,017,399  109,221 

Singapore    980  313,737  980  694,873 

Totals    2,159.601       1,762,188       4,307,321       3,656,128 

UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS). 

Mani<;oba 

and  Totals, 

Planta-  Afri-       Gen-      Guay     Matto  , > , 

1920.  tions.     Paras.      cans.       trals.        ule.      Grosso.      1920.       1919. 

January  (oiij  17,799     2,620        821  111  21.351        7,235 

February    ...    29,681      2,456         558  265  34  ...        32,994      17,456 

March    28,533     2,463         514  23  114  3       31,650     28.223 

April*     21,036     1,893         628  29  79  10       23,675     28,146 

Totals     97,049     9,432     2,521  428  227  13     109,670     81.050 

*.-\lso   in   .-Npril,   balata  22   tons;    miscellaneous  gums  812   tons;   waste  448 

(Compiled   by    The  Rubber  Association    of  America.  Inc.) 

FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

.\n  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  export  of  plantation 
rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  in  the  month  of  March  amounted 
to  9,524  tons,  as  against  9,781  tons  in  February  and  10,679  tons  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  export  tor  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  is  30,424  tons,  compared  with  28,651  tons  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  22,117  tons  in  1918.  Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 
1918.  1919.  1920. 

January    tons     7,588  7,163  11,119 

February     6,820  10.809  9,781 

March     7,709  10,679  9.524 

Totals     22,117  28,651  30,424 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS   RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  reports  that  5,931  tons  of  rubber  were 
exported  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  March,  compared 
with  17,379  tons  in  February  and  20,908  tons  in  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Transhipments  for  March  amounted  to  1.340  tons.  For  three 
months  of  the  present  year  the  exports  amounted  to  36,435  tons  against 
50,973  tons  last  year  and  15.494  tons  in  1918.  Appended  are  the  compara- 
tive   statistics: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January     tons     4,302  14,404  13,125 

February     2,334  15,661  17,379 

March     8.858  20.908  5,931 

Totals    15,494  50,973  36,435 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 


Crude   rubber: 

January  1 

1919. 
iiinds      577,342 
462  047 

to  March  29. 
1920. 

547  666 

other   couiitVies 

Crude  rubber: 

EXPORTS. 
"" 

7  560  384 

8  935  040 

285  100 

80  640 

Germanv 

81  348 

Italy  '^..;;; 

Australia 

'.*.'         62  742 

67,200 
20  191 

United    States 
Canada    and 
India 

Newfoundland 

23,597,234 

1612 

9,191,022 
257,600 

Totals 

31,612,816 

18,664,893 

(Compiled   by   the   Ceylon   Chamhe 


of  Commerce.) 
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CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC     AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AND   CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


April  23.     By  the  S. 
Para. 

[■aill    Bertuch    

.\reyer  &  Brown,   Inc.... 

II.    A.   Astlett   &   Co 

\Vm.    Schall    &    Co 

Ilagemcyer    Trading    Co. 

Pod    &    Kelly 

(i.    .Amsinck   &    Co.,    Inc. 

General    Rubber    Co 

Xamburg    &    Co 

Various  


Totals. 

Coarse.    Caucho. 

Founds. 

,  Itacoatiara,  Manaos  and 

69.440 

69,440 

4,480      

82,880 

162,300     173,900 

463,500 

2,610      

71,012 

114,000 

41,744 

79,772 

71,638 

11,760 

280,570 

April  23.     By  the  S.   I 

Wm.    Seebal    &    Co 

K.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 
Xeuss,  Hesslein  &  Co.. 
(i.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc.. 

April  28.     By  the  S. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc.... 

May  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Michael,  from   Iq 

Paul   Bertuch    

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 

Hagemeyer   &    Brunn 346.000 

Thornett   &   Fchr,    Inc 

Poel   &   Kelly    

C.   Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc 

11.   A.   Astlett  &  Co 100,300 

May  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Albati.  from  M: 

I'  .1    \    Kelly 

l;.,u     i'tuducts   Co 

1  .lul     llertlich    

II.    A.    Astlett   &   Co 112,023 

i;.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc 

Ilusho  Co.,  Inc 

rUornett   &   Fehr,    Inc 

Wm.    Schall  &  Co 10.2S4 

.\"eu5s,   Hesslein  &  Co 

.Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc 

Hagemeyer  &   Brunn    50,000 


transit  for  Bolii 


13,440 

quitos.  Para  and 

Manaos. 

56,000 

'..'.'...        26,100 

288,800 

naos  and  Para. 

67,000 

116,000 

.'.'..'.'.'         4,469 

15,749 

160,257 
1,960 

402,000 
13.146 
14,014 
13,034 

415,200 

280,570 


21,166 
568 
21,166 
30.472 
32,144 
47,600 
93,226 


PLANTATIONS. 

(.Figured  180  pounds  to  the  bale  or  case.) 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:                    to:  Pounds.       Totals. 

.\pril  22.     By  the  S.  S.  IVest  Amargosa,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  East                    New  York  672,000 
J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Batavia               New  York  49,280 

Kdward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.       Batavia                New  York  57.420 
\ernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Batavia                New  York  44,100 

Winter,    Ross   &   Co Batavia                New  York  41,220 

The     Condyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Batavia                Akron  88,920 

X'arious    Batavia              New  York  195,840 

Poel   &    Kelly Singapore           New  York  302.580 

Mitsui    &    Co.,   Limited..       Singapore          New  York  40,320 
Heidelbach,      Ickleheimer 

&   Co Singapore           New  York  260,100 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore           New  York  280,000 

Various     Singapore           New  York  428.660     2,463,430 

.April  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Tyndareus,  at  Seattle. 

Various    Hongkong          Seattle  135.720       135,720 

April  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Borneo,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &   Fehr,    Inc...       Liverpool           New  York  26,280 

The  B.  K.  Goodrich  Co..  Liverpool           -Akron  39,600 

Poel  &   Kelly Liverpool           New  York  1,080 

Various     Liverpool           New  York  355,340       420,300 

April  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Menominee,  at  New  York. 

Various     Liverpool            New  York  720                720 

April  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Costigan,  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.       .Singapore          New  York  122,400 

I'red   Stern  &   Co Singapore          New  York  20,520 

F.    R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Singapore           New    Vork  74,880 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.        Singapore           New  York  179,200 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .       Singapore          Akron  202,320 


Shipment  Shipped 

from:  ao:  Pounds.         Totals. 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  224,000 

The   Fisk   KublH.r   Co....  Batavia  Chicopee  Falls  147.420 

Various     Batavia  New  York  221,580 

\arious    Singapore  New  York  670,260     1,862,580 

April  29.     By  the  S.   S.  St.  Paul,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co London  Akron  94,320          94,320 

April  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Minnesota,  at  New  York. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York  106,020 

The   B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.  London  Akron  29,160 

\arious    London  New  York  398,520        533,700 

April  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Mesaba,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co London  New  York  156,600 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  London  New  York  112,000        268,600 

May  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Valdura,  at  New  York. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  London  Akron  2,520 

Poel   &   Kelly London  New  York  263,160 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc London  New  York  116,100 

General    Rubber    Co London  New  York  1,293,660 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York  126,900 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  London  New  York  2.220 

Various     London  New  York  1,120,380     2,924,940 

May  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Kansas,  at  New  York. 

United    Overseas    Co Colombo  New  York  30,420 

J.   M.   Duche  &  Sons Colombo  New  York  26,640 

Winter,   Ross  &   Co Colombo  New  York  19,800 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  274,500 

Rogers- Pyatt   Shellac   Co.  Colombo  New  York  26,640 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Colombo  New  York  68,760 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Colombo  Akron  90,000 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  178,020 

F.  W.   Frost  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  47.520 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York  225,000 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co , Colombo  Akron  49,680 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  54,180 

Various    Colombo  New  York  175,320     1,266.480 

May  2.     By  the  Inkuta,  at   Portland,  Maine. 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  London  New  York  40.320          40,320 

Mai  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Astyanax,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Java  New  York  365,120        365,120 

May  3.      By  the  S.   S.  Ayjneric,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  78,400          78,400 

May  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Glenshane,  at  New  York. 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York  135,000 

Edward    Bonstead   &   Co.  Singapore  New  York  45,000 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  40,050 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  193,800 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  42,600 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  321,000 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Singapore  New  York  84,000 
\  ernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  16,800 

Raw   Products  Co Singapore  New  York  24,000 

Rubber         Importers        & 

Dealers'   Co.,    Inc Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Konig  Bros.  &  Co Singapore  New  York  11,100 

Various    Singapore  New  York  175,950 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Penang  Akron  72,000 

Thornett  &   Fehr,   Inc...  Penang  New  York  33,150     1,244,850 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Ariosto,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York  259,560 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  561,600 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  403,200 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  49,500 

William  H.   Stiles  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  119,340 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  100,800 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  50,400 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  Yjrk  108,000 

Winter,    Ross  &   Co Singapore  New  York  19,080 

Balfour.      Williamson     & 

Co Singapore  New  York  39,780 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,    Limited    Singapore  New  York  46,980 

Thornett  &  Fehr,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  169,380 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  41.900 

Pell   &    Dumont.    Inc Singapore  New  York  201,600 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  475,020 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...  Singapore  New  York  32,760 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  72,020 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  102.100 

Firestone  Tire  &    Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  188,820 
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Shipnu'nt  Shipped 

from:                   to:  Pounds. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore  Watcrtown  54,000 

East  Asiatic   Co.,    Inc...  Medan  New  Yorlc  4.500 

The  Fisk   Rubber  Co....  Medan  Chicopee  Falls    92,880 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Penang  -Mtron  5.580 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Penang  New  York  39,600 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  134.640 
L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  New  York  29,700 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  49.500 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited.  .  .  Penang  New  York  27,040 

C.    F.    McPhillips Penang  New  York  28,440 

Thornctt  &   Fehr,  Inc..  Penang  New  Yqrk  10,080 

Various     Singapore  New  York  839,520 

Various     Medan  New  York  51.120 

Various     Penang  New  York  164,880 

May  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Shinkoku  Man,,  at  New  York. 

L.    Sutro    &    Co Colombo  New  York  258,480 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  38,700 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York  117,000 

U.   T.    Sargent   &   Sons..  Colombo  New  York  2-3,040 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  193,860 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Colombo  .\kron  9.720 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  89,600 

May  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Seekonk,  at  New  York. 

L.  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  134,000 

Poel   &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  25,050 

L,  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  95,250 

Various     Colombo  New  York  33,600 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Celtic,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York  117,750 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.   Villavia,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &    Kelly Liverpool  New  York  25,380 

R.  F.   Downing  &  Co Liverpool  New  York  11,880 

Various     Liverpool  New  York  1,080 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Buitenzorg.  at  New  York. 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc..  Penang  New  York  7,740 

Various     Penang  New  York  27,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co.,  Inc.  Java  New  York  246,400 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  88,200 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  219,060 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  T'jong  Friok  New  York  17.640 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co T'jong  Friok     Akron  54,000 

Rubber    Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  33,600 

Various    T'jong  Priok     New  York  1,110,060 

May   10.     By  the  S.   S.   Cily  of  Hankow,  at  New  Y'ork. 

U   Littlejohn   &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  152,800 

Poel   &    Kelly Colombo  New  York  157,840 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  Colombo  New  York  316.980 
Firestone   Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Colombo  Akron  9,360 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc Colombo  New  York  22,400 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  113,580 
Overseas    Export    &    Im- 
port   Co Colombo  New  Y'ork  36,180 

Rubber  Importers  &  Deal- 
ers   Co..    Inc Colombo  New  York  23.760 

Rogers-Pyatt  Shellac  Co.  Colombo  .''ew  York  14,400 

Thornett  &   Fehr,    Inc...  Colombo  New  York  61,920 

C.    F.   McPhillips Colombo  New  York  80,640 

The  E.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Colombo  Akron  27,360 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  .^kron  125.820 

E.  S.  Kuh  &  Valk  Co..  Colombo  New  York  25,200 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Colombo  New  York  46,800 

Various     Colombo  New  York  579,780 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Tjisondari,  at  San  Francisco. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Batavia  .Akron  65,520 

Aldens*    Successors,    Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  46,440 

Various     .Soerabaya  New  York  69,660 

Various    Batavia  Akron  1 2,240 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Hague  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Raw   Products  Co Singapore  New  York  90,000 

V.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  669.320 

Everett,    Heaney    &   Co..  Singapore  New  York  47,880 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  33,600 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co.,   Inc.  Singapore  New  York  201,600 

Meyer  &   Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  94,500 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  686,520 

G.    Kawahara    Co Singapore  New  York  410.220 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Ltd Singapore  New  York  100,800 

Thornett   &   Fehr,   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  91.080 

Henderson,  Forbes  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  28,800 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  Akron  39,420 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  45,000 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co      Singapore  New  York  705.600 

Various     Singapore  New  Y'ork  656,640 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Chipana,  at  New  York. 

.\rthur  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd.  London  New  York  9,720 

General    Rubber    Co London  New  York  473.380 

Adolph  Hirsch  &  Co....  London  New  York  247.920 
C.    W.    Hartrodt    &    Co., 

Limited     Tendon  New  York  36,360 

Wilson,    Holgate    &    Co., 

Limited     London  New  York  77.400 

Meyer  &  Brown.  Inc....  I.x)ndon  New  York  112.000 

Various     London  New  York  -1,322,280 


Shipment  Shipped 

Totals.  from:                   to;               Pounds. 

May   11.     By  the  S.  S.  Suveric,  at  New  York. 

I..   Uttlejohn  &  Co.,    I  East  New  York  67,200 

May  11.     By  the  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  at  New  York. 

Various    London  New  York  523,800 

May  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Amur  Maru,  at  San  Francisco. 

Mitsui    &    Co.,   Ijmited..  Singapore  San  Francisco     57,000 

May  14.     By  the  S.   S.  Remouski,  at  New  York. 

Thornett  &  Fehr,   Inc...  London  New  York  2,160 

Henry   Rogers   Winthrop.  London  New  York  62,820 

T.    D.    Downing  &   Co...  London  New  York  73,440 

,573,320        William    Brandt   &    Sons.  London  New  York  221,580 

Various     London  New  York  73,440 

May   16.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Ira,  at  New  York. 

Gates    Rubber    Co Hongkong  Denver  50,400 

May  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Ceylon  Maru,  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Colombo  New  York  89,600 

Various     Colombo  New  York  195,660 

May  17.     By  the  S.   S.  Minnekahda.  at  New  York. 

/ju,wu        Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...  London  New  York  44.800 

Various     London  New  Y'ork  9,540 

May  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Noordam,  at  New  York. 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co.,   Inc.  Java  New  York  224,000 

288  300           May   17.     By  the  S.   S.  Caronia,  at  New  York. 

General    Rubber    Co Liverpool  New  York  172.980 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Liverpool  New  Yflrk  24,480 
117,750        Irwin-Harrisons    &    Cros- 

field,    Inc Liverpool  New  York  11,160 

May  17.     By  the  S.   S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 

10 -iin        The    B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.  Liverpool  Akron  42.120 

38,340        Various     Liverpool  New  York  1,800 

May  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Tiger,  at  New  York. 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Limited..  Batavia  New  York  54,000 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Batavia  Akron  50,040 

Winter,    Ross   &    Co Batavia  New  York  26,820 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Batavia  New  York  16,920 

The    Fisk    Rubber    Co...  Batavia  Chicopee  Falls    28,620 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia  New  York  53.280 

Poel     &     Kelly Batavia  New  York  123,480 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...  Batavia  Wew  Y'ork  22,400 
on-!  7t\n        Firestone   Tire   &   Rubber 

,803,700            f.^ Batavia  Agron  101,520 

\-arious     Batavia  New  York  186,660 

Mitsui    &    Co..    limited..  Soerabaya  New  York  277,560 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Soerabaya  New  York  48,780 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co.,    Inc.  Soerabaya  New  York  287,820 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  1,980 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  12,600 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  20,520 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore  -Akron  205,200 

Various     Singapore  New  York  271,620 

Various     Penang  New  York  142.020 

Thornett   &   Fehr,    Inc...  Belawan  New  York  40,860 

General    Rubber    Co Belawan  New  York  513,000 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  .Akron  94,680 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  165,780 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  796,000 

T.  Aron  &  Co Colombo  New  York  31,860 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  428.760 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich    Co.  Colombo  Alcron  82.260 

Poel    &   Kelly Colombo  New  York  12-7.800 

7QJ  B?n        Firestone   Tire  &    Rubber 

,794.820            ^^ Colombo  Akron  9,540 

LTnited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co  ,   Limited   Colombo  New  York  22.320 

Rubber   Trading   Co Colombo  New  York  4,480 

Various     Colombo  New  York  684.240 

May   18.     By  the   S.   S.  Moorish  Prince,  at  New  York. 

193.860        Edward   Boustead  &   Co.  Penang  New  York  156,060 

The     Goodyear     Tire     &  ,,  „  ^^ 

Rubber  Co Penang  A'"'°",r     .  F'S22 

Thornett   &   Fehr.   Inc...  Penang  New  York  79.200 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co Penang  New  York  49.860 

Various     Penang  New  York  210.960 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  275.220 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.  Singapore  Akron  255.600 

Balfour.      Williamson      &  „,        „     ,  ,„ 

Co      ! Singapore  New  York  219,060 

Poel    &   Ke'liy        .Singapore  New  York  423,540 

Fred    Stern    &   Co Singapore  New  York  349,200 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  ^08.440 

C.    F.    McPhillips Singapore  New  York  „  5.580 

Thos.   A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  201,060 

The     Goodvear     Tire     &  „       ,,     ,  ,.„„„ 

Rubber  Co Singapore  New  York  612,900 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce  »,       „     , 

Co                                ....  Singapore  New  York  41,400 

Raw   Products   Co Singapore  New  York  ,2^20O 

,900,980        Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Singapore  New  York  388,260 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  90,540 

T      \Ton    &   Co                     .  Singapore  New  York  50.400 

Roiers-Pyatt    Shellac   Co.  .Singapore  New  York  30.600 

MiLu    &    Co..    Limited..  Singapore  g-^"  York  73.440 

Thornett   &   Fehr,   Inc...  Singapore  New  York  99,000 

Various                            .:..  Siniapore  New  York       1.521.180 

L.  Littlejihn  &  Co..  Inc.  Pt.    Sw't'nh'm  New  York  672.000 

Ruhber    Trading    Co....  Singapore  New  York  56,000 

May  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Vasconia.  at  New  York. 

.279.060       Various    London  New  Y'ork  388.080 


523.800 
57,000 


433,440 
50,400 


54,340 
224,000 
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^rAY  19.     By  the  S.  S.  IVestra,  at  San 

X'arious    Hongkong 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Adriatic,  at  Nei 

Baring    Bros London 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Aniilachus,  at  N 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc..  Singapore 

I'nited  Slates  Rubber  Co.  Singapore 

1..  Littleiohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

The    FisK    Rubber    Co...  Singapore 

Thos.  .\.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore 

I'.    R.    Henderson   &   Co.  Singapore 

.Mdens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore 

Thornett   &   Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore 

Poel   &    Kelly Singapore 

Edward    Maurer    &    Co., 

Inc Sincapore 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co., 

Inc Singapore 

Rubber        Importers        & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Singapore 

Robinson    &    Co Singapore 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.    of 

-America    Singapore 

The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore 

\'arious     Singapore 

Balfour,      Williamson 

Co Singapore 

Winter.    Ross  &    Co Singapore 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore 

(ha.-;.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

K.-istern    Rubber    Co Singapore 

F,   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Ft.    Sw't'nh'm 

Kdward    Boustead   &    Co.  Ft.    Sw't'nh'm 

Thornett  &   Fehr,   Inc...  Ft.    Sw't'nh'm 

I,.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Ft.    Sw't'nh'm 

\arious     Ft.    Sw't'nh'm 

Fred    Stem   &   Co Delhi 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.  Delhi 

Fast    .Asiatic    Co.,    Inc. . .  Delhi 

.\Idens'    Successors.    Inc.  Delhi 

The   Fisk   Rubber  Co....  Delhi 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Delhi 

Various    Delhi 

Toosten    &   Janssen    Penang 

Pacific,  Trading   Corp.    of 

America     Penang 

\'arious     Penang 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Ncris,  at 

Various     Belawan 

\'arious     Singapore 

\'arious     '.'.  .W.  .'.'.['.'.W.  Eastern   Cities 
May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Higho,  at  San  Fr 

Various    Kobe 


to: 

Pounds. 

Totals. 

Francisco. 

San   Francisc 

:o    50,400 

50,400 

«  York. 

New  York 

169,740 

169.740 

ew  York. 

New  York 

134.000 

New  York 

474.380 

New  York 

201,600 

Chiconee  Fall 
New  Vork 

s  382,500 

189,040 

New  York 

307,700 

New  York 

30,600 

New  York 

46,620 

New  York 

4,140 

New  York 

285,840 

New  York 

50.400 

New  York 

318,320 

New  York 

28,080 

New  York 

31,680 

New  York 

19.440 

New  York 

10.620 

New  York 

86.400 

New  York 

,  New  York 

48.420 

,  New  York 

53,820 

,  New  York 

52,200 

1  New  York 

138,960 

,  New  York 

88,200 

New  York 

uo,.-oo 

New  York 

52.920 

New  York 

4,500 

New  York 

104.220 

Chicopee  Falls    25,740 

Akron 

161.300 

New  York 

314.820 

New  York 

27,000 

New  York 

95,400 

New  York 

162,180     6,494,060 

San  Francisc 

:o. 

San  Fran. 

583,020 

San   Fran. 

527,320 

147,240 

i  San  Fran. 

1,239,840     2,497,420 

San  Fr'c'co 


28,080 


CENTRALS, 
April  26.     By  the  S.   S.  Pastores,  at  New  York. 
Isaac    Brandon   &   Bros..       Cristobal  New  York  450 

April  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Monterey,  at  New  York. 
.\rmendaiz    Bros.,    Inc...       Vera  Cruz         New  York  4,200 

April  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  at  New  York. 
C.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..        Cristobal  New  York  900 

IlambergerPolhemus   Co.       Cristobal  New  York  3,450 

\"arious    Cristobal  New  York  150 

May  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 
J.    S.    Sembrada    &    Co., 

Inc Tumaco  New  York  937 

May  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Canto,  at  New  York. 
Harburger    &    Stack Havana  New  York  1,000 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Cristobal,  at  New  York. 
r,.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..       Cristobal  New  York  66,150 

T.    S.    Sembrada  &  Co...       Cristobal  New  York  380 

Anilcan   Trading   Co Cristobal  New  York  15,000 

Wrllman,   Peck  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  2,100 

Is.i:ic   F'.randon  &  Bros...       Cristobal  New  York  150 

\arini.s     Cristobal  New  York  8.550 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Ehro,  at  New  York. 
Ultramarcs   Corp Tulenhuano       New  York  3,150 

May  10.     By  the  S.   S.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Gocthals,  at  New  York. 

.\ndcan  Trading  Co Cristobal  New  York  3.00O 

Fidanque    Bros.    &    Sons.       Cristobal  New  York  2,250 

May  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval.  at  New  York. 
C.    .Amsinck  &   Co.,    Inc.       Port  of  Spain  New  York  21,750 

May  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  0.  H.  Ernst,  at  New  York. 
i;    .Amsinck  &   Co.,   Inc,       Cristobal  New  York  8,850 

May  20.     By  the  S.   S.    Tivives,  at  New  York. 
Various    Cristobal  New  York  1,950 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 

Wcllman,  Peck  &  Co Cristobal  New  York  150 

C.    Amsinck   &   Co..    Inc        Cristobal  New  York  39,150 

J.    T.    lohnstone    &    Co., 

Inc." Cristobal  New  York  21,000 


92,330 
3,150 

5,250 
21,750 
8,850 


AFSICANS. 
Shipment  Shipped 

fiom:  to:  Pounds. 

April  13.     By  the  S.  S.   IV est  Hematite,  at  New  York. 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co Bordeaux  New  York       1,001.430 

Prii'l   S:   Kelly Bordeaux  New  York     10,382,040 

Rubber        Importers         & 

Dealers'    Co.,    Inc Bordeaux  New  York  147,840 

Various    2,241,200 

April  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Patria,  at  New  York. 
C.  B.  Richards  &  Co Marseilles  New  York  90,000 

.April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Nilemade,  at  New  York. 
British    &    African    Trad- 
ing  Co Dakar  New  York  6,480 

April  19,     By  the  S.  S.  Stor--ickcn.  at  New  York. 
Poel   &   Kelly Marseilles  New  York  4,205 

April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Bcrchy,  at  New  York. 
Various    Africa  New  York  21,420 

April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  McKeesport,  at  New  York. 
Various     Havre  New  York  63,720 

April  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Dunkirk,  at  New  York. 
Various     Beira  New  York  1,620 

April  20.     By  the  S.  S.   Vcrbania.  at  New  York. 
Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool  New  York  91,199 

April  20.     By  the  S,  S.  Issawatomie.  at  Boston. 
Hood    Rubber    Co Antwerp  Watertown         111,957 

April  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Bowen,  at  New  York. 

Rubber   Trading   Co London  New  York  112,000 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Liverpool  New    York  11,200 

April  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Siberian  Prince,  at  New  York. 
Poel   &   Kelly Havre  New  Y'ork  22,500 

April  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Kroonland,  at  New  York. 
Various     Antwerp  New  York  139,680 

May  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Glenshane,  at  New  York. 
Edward  Boustead  &  Co. .       Singapore  New  York  7,130 

May  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Remus,  at  New  York. 
N'arious     Bordeaux  New  York  22,343 

May  4.     By  the  S.  S.  Niagara,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Havre  New  York  2,990 

Huth  &   Co Havre  New  York  106,030 

Joosten   &   Janssen......       Bordeaux  New  York  67,200 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Vallavia,  at  New  York. 
Rubber  Trading  Co London  New  York  2,240 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Btiitemorg,  at  New  York. 
Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  44,800 

May  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Roma,  at  New  York. 

Carieton    &    Mott Marseilles  New  York  47,250 

\'arious     Marseilles  New  York  200,445 

May  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Okesa,  at  New  York. 
\arious     Lisbon  New  York  24,315 

May  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Noordam,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Rotterdam  New  York  246.780 

Various     Rotterdam  New  York  207,180 

May   17.     By  the  S.  S.  Moorish  Prince,  at  New  York. 
Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  159,040 

May  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Baltic,  at  New  York. 
Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...       Liverpool  New  York  11,200 

May  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Okesa.  at  New  York. 
William  Schall  &  Co Portugal  New  York  65,462 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Antilochus.  at  New  York. 
Joosten    S:   Janssen Singapore  New  York  33,600 


BALATA, 

April  19,     By  the  S.  S.  Malura.  at  New  York. 
Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited       Trinidad  New  York 

Middleton  &  Co.,  Limited      Demerara  New  York 

May  10.     By  the  S.   S.   Cristobal,  at  New  York. 
Neuss.   Hesslein  &  Co...       Cri.stobal  New  York 

J.    .S.    Sembrada   &   Co...       Cristobal  New  York 

-American   Trading  Co...       Cristobal  New  York 

May   16.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval.  at  New  York. 
Southern     Sales    Corp...       Port  of  Spain  New  York 
\arious    Port  of  Spain  New  York 

-May  17.     By  the  S.  S.   Yarmouth,  at  New  York. 
11.  Marquardt  &  Co.,  Inc.       Kingston  New  York 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Tivives,  at  New  York. 
Ultramares   Corp Cristobal  New  York 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Panama,  at  New  York. 
G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc .       Cristobal  New  A'ork 

Fidanque    Bros.    &    Sons.        Cristobal  New  York 

Hollinghurst   &    Co Cristobal  New  York 

Various    Cristobal  New  York 


13.772,510 
90,000 

6,480 
4,205 
21,420 
63,720 
1,620 
91,199 
111,957 

123.200 
22,500 

139,680 
7,130 
22,343 

176,220 
2,240 
44,800 

247,695 
24,315 

453,960 
159,040 
11,200 
65,463 
33,600 

4,077 

8,036 

13,818 
750 
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By  the 


PONTIANAK. 


S.   S.  (jlcnslianCj  at  New  York. 
Singapore  New  York 

May  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Aristo,  at  New  York. 
l*oel   &   Kelly Singapore  New  York 

May  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Buitensorg,  at  New  York. 
I'nited  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co..    Limited    Penang  New  York 

\arious     Penang  New  York 

May  10.     By  the  S.  S.  Hague  Marii,  at  New  York. 
\arious    Singapore  New  York 

May    18.     By  the  S.   S. 

Sanderson   &  Son 

United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,    limited    Singapore  New  York 

Kred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York 

Baring    Bros Singapore  New  York 

\arious     Singapore  New  York 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Aiitilochus,  at  New  York. 

Baring    Brothers    Singapore  New  York 

E.     Everett     Carleton     & 

Co Singapore  New  York 

May  21.     By  the  S.  S.  IVest  Neris,  at  San  Francisc( 
\'arious     Singapore  San  Franc'c 


r'u„nds. 

Totals. 

216,000 

216,000 

57,600 

57,600 

84.000 
74,400 

158.400 

29,100 

29,100 

'  57,600 

579.961 
24.000 
116,700 
112,500 

890,761 

her   Co 

Continental-Mexican 
ber   Co 


Me 


Akr 


May   1. 


GUTTA  PESCHA. 
By  the  S.   S.    Vardulia.  at  New  York. 

Various    London  New  York 

GBTTA  SIAK. 
.April  22.     By  the  S.  S.   ll'est  Amargosa,  at  New  Voi 

Various     Singapore  New  York 

May  18.     By  the  S.  S.  Moorish  Prime,  at  New  York. 
United  Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,    Limited    Singapore  New  York 

May  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Antilochus,  at  New  York, 
United-Malaysian  Rubber 

Co.,  Limited    Singapore  New  York 

ANTWERP  RUBBER  ARRIVALS. 

April  9,  1920.     By  S.  S.  Matcba.  from  the  Congo. 


115,030 

55,275 

170,305 

30,600 

30,600 

Cie    (C,T 

Bunge   et  Cie    (Belgika) 

Bunge  et  Cie   (Credit  Colonial 


MANICOBAS. 

By  the  S.   S.  Alhm,  at  New  York. 


•tV/f.  from  the  Congo. 


.kilos  111,653 


GUAYTJLE, 
April  26.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber   Co Mexico 

Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber   Co Mexico 


62,150 
52,275 


Bunfje  et  Cie   (Grand  Lacs) 

Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise   (Compagnie  du   Kassai)... 
Societe  Coloniale  Anversoise  (Compagnie  Frangaise  du 


Congo) 
....kilos 


10.477 
3.038 
30,090 
31,110 


MARCH,   1920 


Exporters. 


Fin 


Alfredo  Valle  &  Co kilos    187,304 

General   Rubber  Co 74.279 

Bcrringer   &    Co 75.285 

Stowell  &  Co 28.159 

Suarcz,  Filho  &  Co 5.336 

T.    Marques    16,268 

Adelbert   H.   Alden,   Limited 

Bitar  Irmaos 

Ferreira,   Costa  &   Co 6,290 


Caucho. 

Totals. 

52,500 

70,456 

68,387 

220,598 

74,423 

29,692 

187,516 

13.131 

100,188 

25,293 

27,270 

58,084 

33.609 

33,111 

7,437 

1,818 

15,555 

42,720 

13,240 

5,935 

25,470 

35,020 

6,003 
3,362 


Totals. 
205,173 
19,932 


68.298 
30,870 
10,000 
35,496 


Grand 

Totals. 
527.377 
240.530 
187.516 
139.566 
139,286 
99,494 
83.853 
73.590 
29,930 
70.516 


396,536  50,789        359,885 

251,243  45,000         151,723 

185,247  4,049  26,928 


294,099 
232,276 
74.793 


1,591,658 
943,833 
291,017 


Totals     833,026  99,838        538,536        601.168    2.072,568        662,039 

iComf^iled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Para,  Brazil.) 


23,770        753,940     2,826,508 


EXPORTS  OF   INDIA   RUBBER   FROM    MANAOS   DURING  THE  MONTH    OF   MARCH,   1920 


Exporters. 


General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil. H/oj  233.860 

Tancredo,  Porto  &  Co 54,056 

Ohliger    S:    Co 76.458 

Stowell    &•    Co 18.107 

.\dclbcrt  H.  Alden.  Limited 170 

Y.  G.  Araujo 

A.    Souza    '  '"' 


Maclei 

G.   Deffne 


NEW  YOKK 

• 

[edium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

51,320 

59,911 

187,689 

532.780 

16,143 

95,422 

89,642 

255.263 

I8,4?3 

25,418 

8,106 

29,112 

57,334 

112,659 

256 

15,321 

121 

15,868 
33,109 

13.580 
11,446 


In   transit.   Iquito 


14,993 
'  9,566 


Totals. 
56.500 
103,020 


19,727 
'  9,566 


Grand 
Totals. 
589,280 
358,283 
287,856 
153.096 
109.367 


:    ^-1^' 

1,002 

...*'^ 

5.053 
100 

5,053 
100 

412.217 
.       10.289 

96,827 
30.024 

252,742 
7,867 

509,163 
12,302 

1,270,949 
60,482 

295,578 

9,295 

16,991 

1,019 

322,883 

1,593,832 
60,482 

422,506        126,851        260,609        521,465    1,331,431 


322,883     1,654,314 


{Compiled   by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Para,  Brazil.) 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  FROM  MANAOS   DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 


NEW  YORK. 


Tancredo.    Porto    &   Co kilos     11,560 

Stowell  &   Co 56,726 

Ohliger    &    Co 64.217 

General    Rubber   Co.   of    Brazil 43,880 

T.    A.    Mendcs   &   Co 

Adeibert   H.   Alden,   Ltd 

A.    Souza     589 

Higson    &    Fall 

Amorim    Irmaos    4,160 

"     "  ■        &   Co 


Medium. 
25.840 
31,895 

2,030 
13,260 

6,602 


Coarse. 
56,990 
30.360 

8,297 
15.700 
11.595 

1.590 
43,431 


117.991 
33.635 
48,855 

■23'.463 
12.319 
21,392 


Mo 


Car 


Es,saba 

G.  Deffner  &  Co 

Paulo  Levy  &  Co. .. 
Vianna,   Lyra  &  Co. 


Totals. 
212.381 
152.616 
123.399 
72.840 


10,940 
"'8,376 
"'9,681 


26,010 
46,762 
77:450 
71.075 
62,149 

4;320 

■'l'4',476 
3,665 

28,248 
20,000 
18,812 
4,942 
13.100 

3,588 

'"2,119 
960 
533 

3,220 

320 

842.003 
2,383 

~To^72 
280 

252,005   217,029   199,444   334,652  1,003,130   844,386 


948,278    1,951,408 


(.Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Monies,  Bracit.) 


Jlne  1,  1920.] 
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STATISTICS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

JANUARY.   FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH— 1919  AND   1920. 
IMPORTS. 

February. 


March. 


rvtay-free: 

1919. 

1920. 

'^1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920.' 

Crude  rubber— 
From: 

Pounds. 

Value. ' 

'  Pounds. 

Value.' 

'Pounds. 

Value.' 

'Pounds. 

Value. ' 

i>ounds. 

Value.' 

'Pounds. 

Value.' 

Belgium     

298,903 

$90,518 

340,926 

$96,699 

229.812 

$105,003 

490.968 

198,476 

827,307 

243,229 

181,784 

$50,403 

681,507 
600,396 

216,758 
302,226 

Italy   



Netherlands    

1,522,588 

722,320 

2,586,622 

1,123,583 

508,979 

234,584 

Portugal    

67,461 

33,730 

220,462 

44,000 

590,983 

153,832 

England    

11,200 

$4,480 

16,575,904 

7,762,677 

1,093,777 

$424,470 

15,383,717 

7,312,311 

7,423,948 

3,656,529 

11,807,228 

5,261,580 

British  Honduras. 

454 

113 

Canada     

4.402 

1.453 

319,009 

160.056 

1,069,318 

537,484 

CosU    Rica    

13,340 

3,860 

623 

551 

5,827 

2,465 

418 

65 

Guatemala     

1,888 

402 

942 

235 

2.518 

503 

3,967 

824 

Honduras    

446 

182 

5.727 

1.916 

910 

265 

1,203 

353 

Nicaragua     

13,659 

4.009 

12,996 

3,578 

22,026 

7,771 

2.750 

1,173 

45,310 

14,772 

22,929 

6,103 

Panama     

4,200 

1,453 

1,594 

248 

1.084 

395 

7,184 

2,837 

4,581 

891 

Salvador    

2,775 

1.422 

540 

135 

Mexico     

215,7-4 

56,307 

43,441 

11,167 

67.408 

20,222 

37,007 

11,106 

50,918 

20,731 

Trinidad     

9,628 

4,836 

580 

195 

4,245 

3.203 

1,504 

302 

Haiti     

794 

272 

Bolivia 

1  843 

20,397 
3,807,367 

7,910 
1,177.767 

25,328 
5,195,613 

9,511 
1.586,260 

Brazil     

5,354,280 

1,892,068 

4,233,199 

1,405.944 

5,937,411 

1,870,353 

6,439,808 

2,046,296 

Colombia     

25,551 

7,467 

117,609 

45,286 

125.256 

49,912 

88,071 

28,162 

24,516 

10,169 

28,249 

9,261 

Ecuador    

7,496 

1,983 

151,002 

37,849 

72,673 

25,068 

287,998 

59,122 

166,218 

53,224 

48,485 

11,979 

British  Guiana    .. 

7,147 

5,718 

4,078 

1,956 

5,973 

5,449 

5,205 

3,449 

Peru    

176,721 

65,118 

1,171,859 

391,455 

1,722,297 

557,203 

1,666,827 

556,936 

Uruguay     

23,586 

9,800 

Venezuela    

3,487 

6,789 

724 

229 

7,523 

1,766 

93,460 

35,369 

15,136 

5,229 

5,514 

2,002 

British  India   .... 

282,195 

110,812 

301,293 

139,066 

215,615 

91,362 

Straits  Settlements 

2.026,297 

685,743 

17,757,741 

7,440.299 

2,619,426 

704,328  : 

21,732.218 

9,393,584 

7,069,282 

2,452,702  ; 

34,750,472 

16,908,820 

British  East  Indies 

740,858 

294.569 

7,781,126 

3,127,447 

3.063,747 

1,362,438 

7, '.28,151 

2,921,947 

4,379,157 

1,760,734 

4,356,545 

1,811,948 

Dutch  East  Indies  2,758,101 

892,013 

5,592,603 

2,445,439 

1.687.027 

513,955 

2,007,125 

671,077 

665,745 

228,221 

10,279,607 

4,586.862 

Hongkong    

112,374 

48,236 

Japan     

324,975 

84,120 

175,512 

86,564 

452,795 

225,429 

Philippines     

12,251 

5,800 

15,065 

7,533 

61,618 

23,764 

37,637 

17,650 

British   W.   Africa 

71.122 

14,457 

107,663 

53,831 

78,400 

19,600 

French    Africa. . . 

77.620 

■     23,287 

Totals     ] 

11,591,828 

$3,961,238 

55,413,685  $23,652,640 

16.372.409  $5,587,151  : 

56,687,102  ! 

^23,866.687  29,198,962  $11,394,730  69,973,675 

$31,596,962 

felutong     

1,211,332 

171,775 

1,292,316 

156,414 

749,904 

159,187 

1,052,426 

164,260 

Gutta  percha    .... 

414,547 

32,978 

816,999 

133,742 

252,215 

52,629 

711,727 

107,826 

533.955 

96,585 

Balata 

56,132 

28  333 

494  561 

292  266 

87  500 

47  355 

328  295 

184  289 

39  804 

24,344 

61,035 

32,289 

Rubber    scrap    and 

reclaimed     

165,902 

9,639 

610,858 

53,210 

200,406 

9,468 

673,220 

57,508 

157,978 

9,992 

991,603 

68,097 

Total     unmanufac- 

tured      12,228,409 

$4,032,188 

58,547.435  $24,303,633 

16.660,315  $5,643,974  59,233,158  $24,317,527  30,858,375  $11,696,079  72,612,694   ! 

Ml.958.193 

Chicle    ...dutiable 

1,101.223 

558,168 

474,224 

603,306 

453,054 

353,013 

523.437 

328,466 

649,546 

509.087 

Rubber  substitutes 

269 

29 

11,200 

2,017 

Manufactures  of  In- 

dia   rubber     and 

dutiable     

$23, .'-9 

$55,650 

$31,446 

$37,949 

$43,123 

$71,338 

MANUFACTtlREO: 

EXPORTS. 

Automobile     tires. 

$1,202,668 

$2,573,773 

$1,334,304 

$3,199,706 

$1,256,011 

$3,624,172 

Inner    tubes 

40,145 

142,146 

480.309 

Solid     tires     

26,920 

141,519 

414,413 

All   other   tires... 

71,506 

117,466 

43,197 

52,731 

86,980 

70.490 

374,461 

195,944 
76,949 

Hose     

41,567 

202,368 

Packing     

17,890 

68,962 

96,777 

Rubber    boots    ... 

4,606 

17,648 

21,842 

88,189 

3,297 

9,544 

24,658 

97,200 

2,906 

12,603 

14,140 

36,973 

Rubber    shoes    ... 

59,231 

47,428 

951,777 

1,000.552 

88,795 

72,663 

743,205 

887,062 

441.151 

278,896 

824.632 

741,126 

Soles  and   heels.. 

13,787 

47,222 

60,155 

Druggists'  sundries 

42,653 

60,606 

48,193 

90,766 

64,710 

131,905 

of    rubber 

375.174 

432,653 

619.051 

-     -—  - 

412,233 

468,051 

Totals.      manufac- 

tured      

$2,131,538 

$4,532,989 

$. 

$5,418,493 

$2,111,433 

$6,396,264 

Insulated    wire... 

545,921 

619,109 

595,688 

500,687 

957,628 

507,189 

sSsprad'ers'""Vnd 
gai-ters     

11,217 

8,625 

32,929 

34,440 

27,935 

27,652 

17,358 

13,895 

15,995 

20,183 

19.147 

24,144 

180,375 

170,591 

126,594 

236,503 

244,216 

280,491 

Chewing  gum    ... 

197,537 

257,582 

86,496 

277,561 

99,057 

320,918 

Unmahufactured: 

Reclaimed       a  n  d 

scrap    rubber... 

196,227 

$10,497 

361,108 

$48,855 

456,722 

$63,471 

285,365 

$37,200 

172,688 

$30,898 

403,990 

$45,508 

Unman  UFAC- 

EXPORTS  OF  FOHXIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

India     rubber 

64,960 

$25,303 

58,676 

$37,534 

94.040 

$45,605 

Balata 

50,300 
500 

30,884 
2,250 

54,958 

32  698 

3' 000 

19  585 

34,000 

19  135 

83  390 

46  976 

Gutu  percha   .... 

10,205 

2.179 

Totals     

50,800 

$33,134 

119,918 

$58,001 

100,881 

$59,298 

34,000 

$19,135 

177,430 

$92,581 

14,504 

10.353 

17 

9 

India    rubber  man- 

ufactures      

1.034 

1,398 

624 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 


8,543,628 

3,303,663 

68,729 

106,319 


United   Kingdo 

Canada     

Centra]    Amerii 

Mexico    

Brazil    6,439,808 

Peru    

Other    South 

America   . . 

British  E.    " 


Dul. 
Other 


Indii 


Guayule     

Jelutong    (Pontianak) 

v'.utla  pcrcha    

Rubber  scrap   


Totals,     u 

Chicle    (dmiable 
India     rubber    a 

percha 

India  rubber  su 


218.590 

41.483.959 

2,534.091 

106.289 

64,653,687 

39.804 

420,927 

1,678,754 

1,009,209 

373,209 


4,059,734 

1,586,119 

22,016 

47,788 

2.046.296 

556,936 

72.110 

15.991.931 

1,108.647 

42.935 

$25,584,915 
$24,344 
107.877 
250,871 
156.902 
21,234 


Pounds. 

681,507 

508,979 

590,983 

12,132,921 

10 

33,633 

50,918 

5,195,613 


$216,758 

234,584 

153,832 

5,430,923 

8,690 

20,731 

1,586,260 


112,781  36,202 

50,543,518  24.079,584 

11,230,835  4,934,512 

1.395.909  681.081 


82,477,607  $37,383,161 

61,035  $32,289 

256.300  59.820 

1,053,230  164.519 

630,394  106,495 

1.554.686  104,357 


bstitute..  7,850  1,274 

EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE. 


Ma.vufacti 
India  rubber; 
Scrap  and 
Keelaimed 
Beltingi 

Hose' 

Packing'    . 
Boots'      .  . . 


Sho 

.Seles    and    heels' . . 

Tires: 

For    automobiles' 
Casings^    

Solid    tires'    .'.'.'. 

All  other  tires'.. 
Druggists'  rubber  suni 
Suspenders  and  garte 
Other     rubber     manul 


$863,822 
107.543 


$89,108 
98.729 
277,576 
235,852 
128,940 
111.438 
1.009.218 


Totals,  manufactured 
Fountain     pens.. .  .«n»i6fr 

Chewing   gum    

Insulated  wire  and  cables' 


EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


Balata  . 
Telutong 
Rubber 


83,390 
28.750 
49.693 


$9,319 
29,606 
5.693 


Totals    

To   Hawaii: 

Belting,   hose  and   pac 

ing    

.Automobile  tires 

Other    tires    

Other  rubber  goods. . . 


Totals     

To    Porto    Rico: 

Ilelting.  hose,  and  pack- 


J17.741 

149.812 

7.429 

11.728 


1.897 


4.220,956 
565.578 
479.578 
181.101 
178.402 
323,881 


$231,013 
46.976 
5,562 
9.690 


$1,527 
$1,527 


123.133 
22.986 
20.512 
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OFFICIAL   INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IHFOBTS  OF  CHITDE  AMD  1IA1IUFACT0EED  RUBBEE. 
February. 


Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


Automobile  ti 
Other  tires. .. 
Other  rubber 


Netherlands    

Portugal     

United     Kingdom 

Canada     

Central    America . 

Mexico     

Brazil    

Peru    

Other    South 

America     

British  E.  Indies. 
Dutch    E.    Indies. 


1,093,777 
899,995 

37,245 

222,086 

5,937,411 

1,171,859 

205,452 

19,560,732 

3,761,983 

615,677 


$424,470 
456,638 
12,950 
57,766 
1,870,353 
391,455 

76,746 
7,224,396 
1,295,391 
249,189 


2,586,622 

220,462 

15,639,792 

9,820 

7.312 

125,716 

3,807,367 

1,722,297 

519,485 

42,982,996 

2.,429,197 

476,531 


Value. 

$243,229 

1.123,583 

44,000 

7,431,553 

4,630 

2,336 

50,065 

1,177,767 

557,203 

155,812 

18,823,383 

874.662 

158,312 


Totals 
To  Philippine 


$9,080 
47,318 
7,539 
21,388 


ER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPOHTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTTJBED    KUBBER. 


Totals. 


33,506,217     $12,059,354       71,354,904     $30,646,535 


Balata    

Jelutong    (Fontianak)  . 

Gutta   percha 

Rubber  scrap 


114,870 
52,620 
31,626 


379,396 


1,292,316 

252,215 
1,327.957 


Totals. 


184,304 
12,006 

156,414 
52,629 
92,215 

$497,568 


""t^u^e^d   """I""'!?".  34,872,894       12,280,908       74,595,737 
Chicle    (dutiable) 1,684,612         1,120,336  744,925 

MANUFACTURED^dutioil?  : 

India     rubber     and     gutta 

.pe^cha,, ......  $«.2  5  vt-^nn 


.  .     .  gutta  perci    . 
From  United  Kingdom. 
United     States... 

Brazil     

British  East  Indies 

Ceylon     

Straits      Settle- 
Dutch   East   In- 
dies      

Other   countries 


Totals. 
Rubber,    recovered. 

Rubber     scrap 

Balata    


164,187 
997,881 


1,553,573 
181,281 
467,989 


88,978 
363,643 


224,000 
,041,692 


3,490,758 
422,442 
67.511 


123,703 
484,290 


$1,860,618 
75,010 
5,634 


ufactured    2,202,850  $759,988         3,980,711       $1,941,262 


EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


MAti 


UFACTURED 

India  rubber: 

Scrap    and    old.  . . 

Reclaimed    

Beltingi    


Ho 
Packing! 


Sole 


nd    heels 


For    automobiles'. 

Casings!         

Inner  tubes* 

Solid    tires' 

All  other  tires'.  . 

Druggists'  rubber  sundr: 

Suspenders   and   garter 

Other       rubber       mant 

tures' 

Totals,  manufactu 

Fountain   pens num 

Chewing    gui 
Insulated  wi 


65,209 
84,206 
165,320 


$3,901,464 
31,647 
129,901 
710,830 


$100,129 
67,451 
170,299 
272,348 
105,047 
139,224 
866,483 
64,848 


3,849,706 
214,311 
213,952 

58,067 
121,400 
283,267 


Hard    rubber    tubes. 

Rubber    thread,    not 

ered    


2,480 
3,474 


Boots  and   shoi 

Clothing,  inclu 

proofed    . . . . 


610,247       Tires, 


13,098 
23,965 


53,998 
160,535 


$12,633 
7,718 
6.496 
31,992 


7,237 
412.765 
40,050 


id  cables' 

EXPORTS   OF   FOREIGN   MERCHANDISE. 


India   rubber. 

Balata    

Gutta     percha 


303,659 
32,000 
10,205 


$147,457 
19,585 
2,179 


86,830 

120 

60,454 

3,099 


$60,270 

32,999 

330 

13,015 


$106,914 
1,034 


ered  with  cotton,  linen, 

silk,    rubber,     etc.  . .  . 

Copper  wire  and  cables, 


$10,761 

18.469 
20,021 
114,918 


Totals,  manufactured 
India  rubber  substitutes. 
Chicle     


$14 


EXPORTS    OF    RUBBER    GOODS    TO    NON-CONTIGUOUS    TERRITORY    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Manufactukeb — 
To  Alaska: 

Belting,    hose    and    pack- 


$5,461 
9,611 
5.345 


Totals 
To  Hawaii; 


Unmanufactubed. 
Crude   and  waste  rubber. 

Manufactured: 

Belting    

Hose 


Clothing. 

proofed 

Tires,  pn 


other  kinds. . 


Produce 

of 
Canada. 

Value. 

$41,319 

$765 

8.216 

115,874 

1,842 


jorts    of 

Goods. 

Value. 


$41,184 


$1,354 
12.993 
93,079 


822,316) 

626] 

17,238 


Reex- 
ports   or 
Foreign 

vliul: 

$25 


3,354 
1,850 


Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
Automobile     tires 

Other     tires 

Other  rubber  goods 


Totals, 
Totals,  rubber  exports 
ulated  wire  and  cable 


factured.      $829,089  $338,133  $948,408 


$989,406 

438 

33,934 
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RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY. 


Crude  rubber  and  §utta  percha — 
raw  and  reclatraed: 

From  Great    Britain 

British  India  and  Cey- 
lon      

Straits   Settlements... 
French   African    Colo- 


,  1919. 
Lire. 


Congo 


Belgi: 
Brazil 
Other  countries 


3,977 
1,033 
27,344 


Totals,     unmanufactured 
Manukactuked — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha — 

Threads    

Sheets,    including   bard    rub- 
ber      

Tubes    

Belting   

Rubber-coated   fabrics — ptVffj. 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Elastic  webbing   

Clothing  and  articles  for  travel 
Tires  and  tubes: 

From  France    

Great  Britain    

Other  countries   

Other  manufactures    

Totals,    manufactured... 


1,672     66,185,870 


•,400 


481,800 
63,700 
716,800 
385,600 
472,650 
543,200 
48,000 


2,408 

446 

6,993 


201,400 
293,600 
785,400 
539,200 
783,525 
550,000 
28,800 


1,892,800 
,685,700 
;,298,625 
1,696,675 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AKD  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


India  rubber  and  gutta  percha- 


To  Spain    

United    Sta 
Other  coun 


Totals,  unmanufactured 

Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  percha- 

Threads    

Sheets,    including    hard    rub- 


Tubes    

Belting   

Rubber-coated  f.ibri 
Boots  and  shoes— /> 
Elastic  webbing  .  . . 
Clothing  and  article 
Tires: 

To    France    


Switzerland    

British   India  and   Ceylo 

Dutch    East    Indies 

Straits    Settlements     .  . . 

Australia    

Argentina     

Brazil    

Other  countries    


2,939 

2,001 

82 


480  1,296,000 

87  158,400 

791  1,036,100 

95  152.000 

255  306,000 


Totals,     tires     . . 

Other    rubber    manufactures 

Totals,   manufactured 

Total   exports    


1,107,600 

1,753,400 
',526,060 
1,717,780 


RUBBER  STATISTICS  FOR  ITALY. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 

Twelve  months  ended  December  31 


India  rubber  and  gutta  percha- 
Shects,    including   hard    rub- 


ber 


Belting     

Rubber-coated    fabrics    . . 

Boots  and  shoes   

Elastic  webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for  I 


From  France 

Great    Britain     

Other  countries    

Other   rubber   manufactures. 


551,500 
150,600 
849,800 
622,700 
486,645 
929,600 
54,400 


7,260,000 
12,207,800 


Lire. 

767,000 

257,700 
308,000 
844,200 
837,300 
1,358,895 
1,016,400 
89,600 

15,062,400 
24.001,900 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


To    Spain 
LInited 


2,912       1,164,81 


Indi 


Totals,  unmanufactured 
Manufactured— 

bber  and  gutta  percha— 

Threads    

Sheets,    including    hard   rub- 
ber      

Tubes     

Belting    

Rubber     fabrics fu-ccs 

Boots  and  shoes pairs 

Elastic    webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  of  travel 

To    France    

Great   Britain    

Switzerland    

British   India   and  Ceylon 

Dutch    East    Indies 

Straits    Settlements 

Argentina     

Brazil    

Other    countries 

Other    rubber     manufactures.. 


146,700 
491,700 
139,200 
66,000 


1,358,100 
161,500 


tal  equals 


uals  220.46  pounds. 


UNITED    KINGDOM  RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Dutch  East  Indies. 
French  West  Afric 
Gold  Coast   


British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Federated  Malay  States    . . 

Ceylon  and  dependencies... 

Other  Dutch  possessions  in 
Indian  Seas 

Other  countries  in  East  In- 
dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 
where specified   

South  anci  Central  America 
(except  Brazil  and  Peru) 

Other 


108,500 
33,100 
2,237,200 
2,235,200 
7,365,000 
4,538,300 


240,898 
249,941 
792,931 
530,116 
386,724 


52.600 
47,400 
97,500 

72,400 
12,600 
3,492,400 
1,345,500 
4,765,800 
5,586,300 
3,943,200 


Value. 

£7,836 
4,380 
5,766 
9,721 

8,635 
1,395 
418,040 
167,229 
596,000 
688,412 
461,460 


414,900 

1,400 
2,500 


708,400  85,934 

186,400  23,439 

11,200  1,200 

241,000  18,428 


(unmanufactured —  ^ 

India  rubber  and  ^utta  percha — 
raw  and  reclaimed: 

From    Great    Britain 

British   India  and  Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements    

French   African    Colonies 
Belgian  Congo 


3,977 
1,033 
27,712 
2.228 


Totals,  unmanufactured.  .22,468,000    £2,482,932 


21,167,000    £2,511,049 
657,500  115,982 

166,200  7,210 


Articles,"  Class  III.,  T.,  prior  to   1920. 


Boots  and  shoes,  .dose 
Waterproofed  clothing 

Tires  and  tubes 

Other  rubber  manufacti 

Insulated  wire 

Submarine  cables   


Totals  unmanufactured     78,400     79,757,850  120,368     113,264,190 


£5,495 

30,484 

£82,076 

893 

3,156 

88,642 

351,724 

47,214 

55.321 

2,472 

666 
50 

£144,716 

£492,993 

62S 
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UNITED      KINGDOM     RUBBER     STATISTICS— (Contii 

EXPORTS, 

March  I. 


1919. 

1920. 

Unmanufactured— 
Waste  and  reclaimed  rubber.. 
tRubber    substitutes     

790,700 

£20,634 

1,309,900 
504,800 

£27,497 
32,180 

Totals    

Manufactured — 

Waterproofed  clothing    

Boots   and  shoes.. dozen   pairs 

"e'.is? 

£86,262 
11,631 
344,714 
262.547 
32,757 
47,496 

1,814,700 

■■7;66i 

£59,677 

£256,145 
16,685 
590,002 

Other  rubher  manufactures... 

486,516 
130,499 

Submarine  cables 

303,406 

Totals    

■fincluded  in  "Other   Article 
EXPORTS— 
Unmanufactured— 
Crude  rubber: 

To    Sweden.      Norway     and 

France .. 

s,"  Class  I 
COLONIAL 

94,700 

i26;i66 

3,914,800 

163,900 

1,202,000 

8,585:666 
53,700 
133,700 

14,267,900 

2.100 
78,300 

£802,041           

II,  T..  prior  to   1920. 
AND   FOREIGN. 

£11,793            141,900 
.......           619:i00 

12,181           560,800 
404,123       4,408,600 
16,608             11,200 
136,233       1,045.900 
22.400 

17.900 

878,446     12,286,000 
6,005           666.500 
16,893           135,300 

£1,842,930 

£17,347 
75,530 
68,517 

576,609 

s^r.:::::::::::::.. 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary    

Other    European    coun- 

1,631 

130,004 

3.555 

2.401 

1,630.407 

90,317 

Other  countries 

17.612 

Totals,  rubber   

Waste  and  reclaimed 

£1,482,282 

90 
13,613 

19,915.600 

1,000 
181,800 

183,800 
6,000 

£2,613,930 
37 

Gutta   percha   and   balata 

35.351 

Totals,     unmanufactured. 

W>tcr|'."''.i.  .:'          ,■    '.    ,'    ' 1 

JErBz. -,  ■:::■:; 

80,400 
100 

£13,703 

2\l 

14,210 

139 

3,509 

£35.388 
245 

"li'.i'ei 
"s.obi 

Totals,    manufactured 

£18,119 

£22,609 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW    YORK. 

THE  RtRBER  SCRAP  SITUATION  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  for 
the  past  several  months.  Both  domestic  and  export  business 
have  well-nigh  ceased. 

The  reclaimers  have  not  been  in  the  market  owing  to  the 
curtailment  of  their  manufacturing  operations  due  to  strikes  and 
difficulties  of  shipment,  such  as  car  shortage  and  freight  em- 
bargoes. 

The  downward  trend  of  the  crude  rubber  market  has  been 
steadily  approaching  the  low  record  and  has  seriously  impaired 
both  rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed  rubber  values  which  move  in 
close  sympathy  with  crude. 

Export  trade  in  rubber  scrap  has  been  eliminated  by  reason 
of  a  succession  of  harbor  strikes  aflfecting  cartage  and  loading 
facilities. 

Shoes  can  be  purchased  from  7}^  to  7^  cents  and  standard 
auto  tires  from  3^4  to  3}4  cents,  delivered  at  mill.  The  following 
prices  are  practically  nominal : 

QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS   DELIVERED. 

May   25.    lO.IO. 
Prices  subject  to  chanRe  without  notice. 

BOOTS   AND   SHOES: 

Arctic   tops    lb.  $0.01      @ 

Boots   and    shoes lb.  .B7H@      .07'A 

Trimmed    arctics    lb.  .05'/!  @     .06M 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb.  .0S'/!@     -Oei^ 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb.  .01     @ 

No.   I.  bright  fracture lb.  .23     @     .24 

INNER    TltBES: 

No     1    lb-  .16      ffi 

Coiiipounded    lb.  .Om@     .10 

Red    '*.  OSy® 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,  mixed,  No.   1 lb.  .03}^@     .04 

No.  2 lb.  .03     (3 


Car  springs   

Heels    

Horse-shoe    oads 

Hose,  air   brake 

fire,   cotton    lined 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber 

Matting    

Red    packing    

Red   scrap.    No.  1 

No.  2 

White   scrap   No.  2 

No.   1 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC — 

Auto    peelings    

Bicycle    

Standard    wliite    auto 

Standard   auto    

Stripped,  unguaranteed    

White.  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and  U.  S. . 
SOLID— 

Irony     

Truck    


,03'^ 

.03!/, 

.03     @ 

.03'A 

.01/.  (3 

i\P. 

.01!^@ 

.03'/,  (^ 

.04 

.01'/, 

.os'Am 

.06 

.10 

.06Ji@ 

.075* 

.09 

.10     @ 

.11 

.04J4@ 

.05 

.02M@ 

.03 

.04H@ 

.04  M 

.03 -i® 

■  02'A@ 

.02M 

.04«@ 

.05 

.04     @ 

.04  Vi 

.01     (» 

.03 /,@ 

.03  « 

THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW   YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  Until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  there 
was  some  lively  speculation,  the  market  continued  steady, 
prices  shifting  a  few  points  from  day  to  day  arcund  41.30  cents. 
.\pril  29  middling  upland  cotton  was  41.35  cent.s,  on  May  17  it 
was  41.60  cents,  the  lowest  point  reached  in  the  interval  being 
41.10  and  the  highest  41.75.  It  then  shot  up,  reaching  43  cents 
on  May  20  and  21  and  dropping  again  rapidly  to  41  cents  on 
May  22  and  40  cents  on  May  24,  the  lowest  price  reached  since 
March   1  ;  no  record  of  sales  on  any  day  of  the  month. 

Planting  has  been  delayed  by  the  weather,  rain  prevailing 
in  many  parts  of  the  South,  with  a  long  drought  in  Texas.  It 
is  hampered  also  by  the  insufficiency  of  labor.  Yet  with  late 
planting  a  good  crop  is  still  possible  and  no  serious  shortage  is 
looked  for  at  present.  No  marked  reduction  in  prices  is  antici- 
pated for  a  long  time,  even  if  the  plan  to  develop  cotton  in  tiie 
British  possessions  is  carried  out  in  earnest,  for  the  supply  is 
not  likely  to  satisfy  all  the  needs. 

Egvpti.^n  Cotton.  After  a  dull  market  in  Alexandria  until 
the  middle  of  May  prices  fell  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  English  mills  would  not  pay  the  high  prices  asked  and 
the  .American  demand  fell  off,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
traffic  congestion  of  the  railroads.  This  has  compelled  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  suspend  construction  and  lay  off  their 
men  in  some  cases,  because  steel  and  other  materials  could  not 
be  transported.  Consequently  the  rubber  firms  cut  down  produc- 
tion, and  the  tire  bivilders'  pressing  need  for  long  staple  cotton 
was  eased  off.  For  the  new  crop,  which  is  late,  all  the  cotton 
area  has  been  planted,  according  to  some  reports,  while  others 
say  that  a  part  of  it  has  been  planted  with  cereals  by  govern- 
ment orders.  Recent  cable  advices  from  Alexandria  state  that 
the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  is  favorable  but  the  weather 
has  been  cool.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  about  15  per  cent  in- 
crease in   acreage  over  last   season. 

Good  grade  Sakel  is  worth  $1.35  old  crop,  $1.15  new  crop. 
Good  grade  uppers  can  be  bought  for  $0.90  old  crop,  $1.05  new 
crop. 

Arizona  Cotton.  Every  foot  of  land  available  for  cotton 
growing,  it  is  understood,  has  already  been  planted,  for  the 
growers  have  last  year's  experience  and  profits  in  mind  and 
know  that  the  Arizona  cotton  must  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
Sea  Island.  The  crop  has  now  been  practically  all  sold  althougli 
there  may  be  100  to  200  bales  still  in  first  hands.  This  cotton 
is  worth  nominally  $1.25.  The  present  season  will  show  a  large 
increase  in  acreage  and  with  seasonable  weather  a  crop  of  about 
90.000  bales  should  be  raised. 


Sea 


Cotton.     For  practical  purposes  the  crop  must  be 
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.;ivcii  up  for  the  present,  ihe  boll  weevil  is  spreading  into  all 
he  Southern  cotton  fields.  Exertions  arc  being  made  in  the 
West  Indies  to  raise  the  long  staple  cotton;  even  if  wholly  suc- 
cessful the  total  production  will  be  inadequate. 

CoTTo.v  F.^BRICS.  There  is  no  change  in  the  prices  of  tire 
fabrics  as  the  spinning  and  the  fabric  mills  are  sold  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  expectation  is  that  cotton  prices  will  ease 
otf  and  that  it  is  better  to  see  how  the  crops  promise  bcfoic 
buying.  Yarn  prices  are  unaltered.  The  demand  for  future  de- 
liveries in  ducks  and  drills  is  not  so  strong  as  it  has  been,  owing 
in  part  to  the  railroad  situation,  but  the  immediate  supply  is 
-till  insufficient.  In  raincoat  fabrics  there  is  little  demand  as 
■avers  are  wailing  for  the  lower  prices  that  are  hoped  for  this 
-ummer.  The  market  for  sheetings  shows  signs  of  weakening 
here  and  there  but  the  mills  hold  firm.  Business  is  very  luiet, 
what  buying  there  is  bein.s;  for  rubber  concerns  and  automohiie 
fabric  manufacturers. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 


DOMESTIC    WORSTED    FABRICS: 


Prices  subject   t 
ASBESTOS   CLOTH; 

Brake    lining,    2V,    lbs.    sq.    yd 

0  change 
.  brass 

without 
or  copper 

notice. 

$100      @ 
1.10      @ 

9.00      (S 
9.23      w 
12.00      (a 
12.25      15 

(5 

A? 'Am 

.39  ■■4® 
.60'^  @ 

^% 

ili: 

1.40      m 

.82    m 

.82      & 

s 

0 

••35     @ 

.30     0, 

1.10     (S- 
.46      fi 
.48      IS) 
.62^5® 
.60     @ 

:I?./J 

.28      O 
.27      (S 
.40      @ 
.29      @ 
.32     @ 

1.45     @ 
.85     (3 

ZVi    lbs.    sq. 

yd. 

brass   or    copper 

inser- 

1  15 

xu:l.'-s 

12     8-ounre 

100 

yardj 

1^ 1  Oi^""unce 

BRILLS: 

38-inch    2.00-yard    

.yard 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE    CLOTH  : 

38inch     2.00yar,l     enameling 

duck.. 

.yard 

mechanical: 

pound 

HOLLANDS.  40-INCH: 

..yo.d 

Endursi.ce 

OSMABITBGS: 

. . yard 

BAINOOAT    FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

bO   \   48 

Cashmeres,    cotton    and   w 

opI, 

36-inch 

64    X    102 

Twill,   mercerized.   36-inc 

,   blue  and 
tan  and  o 

black.... 

Tweed 

1.40 

,, 

4S 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN 

SPECIALLY    PREPARED 

AND  fancies: 

-vord 

3.90 
2.25 

IMPORTED    PLAID    LINING 
63  inch,    2    to    4    ounces. 
.16  ,1  ch.    2    to    4    ounces. 

(UNION    AND    cotton:) 

yri 

1.90 
1.15 

.yord     $0.85      @    1.90 


SHEEXmoa.  40.niCH: 

48   X    48,   2.35yard. 

yrd 

.3614(5! 

.34      fti. 
.31      «i 

.27     @ 

i.-^S  1 

1.15     i 
1.80     @ 

dl     1 
2.70.^  @ 

Y^    1 
viS    1 

1.55     @ 

2.75     (8 

1.60     (» 
1.50     W 

48    X    48     2  70-yard 

64   X   68,    3.15-yard 
56   X   60     3  60-yard 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    .. 

yrd 

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE    thread: 
354   Peeler,  carded 

AV,   Peeler    carded 

1.15Ji 

ty.   Peel":  combed 

double  thread: 

Zero   Peeler    carded 

pound 

.9854 

3'A    Feeler,  carded 
6'A   Peeler,  combed 
TIEE  FABRICS: 

BUILDING  : 

1%^ 

1714-ounce  Egyptian 

1754-ounce  Peelers, 
CORD  : 

15-ounce    Egyptian 
BICYCLE  : 

S-ounce    American 

combed    

carded    

combed    

carded    

pound 

pound 

2.65 
2.55 

ifo 

2.90 
1.80 

TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PA WTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  I  rust 
Co.   Building. 
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„md      2.70 

SJi -ounce  Peekr    carded 

1  80 

@ 

j     •Nominal. 

WENT. 

1920. 

1918-1919. 

183,229 

91.087 

5,537 

279.853 

46,602 
10,290 
32,207 

■20',379 
'"31963 

EGYPTIAN   COTTON   CR( 

Ffom    AlGL-ST    1.    1919,    TO 

3P  MOVEI 

April  14, 

1919-1920. 

240,537 

138,809 

145 

379,491 

24,262 
630 

11.906 

666 

590 

2.167 

10,089 
104 
98 

103,922 
770,563 

'''!i^'!^ 

91,597 

Other   United   Kingdom    ports 

Total   shipments   to    Great    Britain 

115,784 
363,037 
20,711 

4,684 

22,651 

Begium '.'.::".]'.'.'.'.:..'.'.'. 

Switzerland                                   ..      .... 

3,350 

Portugal     

Austria      

'■■■556 

Turkey  and  other   countries 

Total   shipments   to   Continent 

To   United    States 

113,441 

45,954 
11.517 

51,946 
38,763 

Total   shipments   to    all   parts 

Total  crop    (interior  gross  weiglit) ,   cantars' 

450,765 
4,826,342 

466,210 
6.315,841 

lOne  cantar  equals  98  pounds. 
(Compiled  by  Davies,  Bcnaclti  &  Co.) 

THE   MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS   AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

DEMAND  for  chemicals  and  compounding  ingredients  of  all 
kinds  naturally  diminished  during  the  railroad  strike,  but 
the  relative  scarcity  of  supplies  has  been  still  greater  in  most 
lines.  Prices  in  general  have  remained  firm  with  a  tendency  to 
advance.  The  fact  that  most  large  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  operations  by  SO  per  cent 
has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  demand  for  supplies. 

Aniline.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  price  advanced 
to  37  cents  per  pound,  but  later  fell  to  34  cents  owing  to  increased 
supply  and  reduced  demand. 

Barytes.  There  is  practically  no  spot  stock  and  lack  of 
facilities  to  deliver  has  created  a  very  difficult  situation  for 
producers  as  well  as  consumers. 

Benzol.    The  supply  remains  very  limited  and  prices  firm. 

Blacks.  Prices  still  remain  very  high.  The  demand  from 
the  rubber  industry  has  notably  slackened  temporarily  due  to 
reduced  tire  manufacturing  output. 

Carbon  Bisltlphide.  Spot  stocks  continue  to  remain  low  and 
the  price  has  advanced  to  7^   cents  per  pound. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  demand  during  the  past  month 
has  not  been  excessive.  Spot  price  remains  steady  at  13  cents 
per  pound. 

Dry  Colors.  The  leading  feature  has  been  the  persistent 
scarcity  of  supplies  for  dry  color  manufacture,  which  has  ren- 
dered these  products  very  difficult  to  secure  in  volume  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Litharge.  Prices  have  held  firm  notwithstanding  a  lessened 
demand  by  users.  Deliveries  have  been  impeded  seriously  by 
the  railroad  strike  situation. 

Lithopone.  The  demand  remains  practically  double  the 
capacity  of  production.     There  has  been  no  change  in  prices. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  demand  has  been  lessened  by  the  strikes, 
although  it  remains  in  excess  of  productive  capacity.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  prices  until  general  revision  of  the  lead  schedule 
takes  place. 

Sulphur.     Prices  and  demand  continue  steady. 

Whiting.  Supplies  of  English  chalk  remain  at  low  level, 
although  an  increase  is  expected  soon.     The  output  of  whiting 


is  also  lessened   by  the   shortage  of  labor   for  its   manufacture. 
Zinc  Oxide.     Production  is  said  to  be  increasing  and  higher 
prices  are  possible  sitiCe  there  is  no   slackening  of  the  demand 
from  users. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

May   25.   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice. 

ACCELEBATOaS,    ORGANIC. 

Accelerene,  New  York lb.  $4.75  (ai 

Accelemal     lb.  .55  @     .57}4 

Aldehyde   ammonia   crystals lb.  2.25  @2.50 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .35  & 

Excellerex    lb.  .65  @     .75 

Hexamethylene   tetramine    (powdered) lb.  2.50  @  3.50 

N.    C.    C lb.  .50  (a, 

No,   999    !b.  .22  @ 

Paraphcnylenediamine  lb.  2.70  (3   2.85 

Thiocarbanilide    lb.  .55  @      .70 

Velosan    lb.  3.70  @  3.85 

ACCElEEATOaS,     IKOEGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb.  .12^@ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)    lb.  .10  @ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.)    lb.  .10  @ 

white,   basic  carbonate    (bbls.) /*.  .10>4@ 

Lime,  flour    lb.  .02  @ 

Litharge,  domestic   lb.  .11J4@     .12)4 

sublimed lb.  .12  @ 

imported     lb.  .15  @ 

Magnesium,    carbonate,    light   technical lb.  .11  K@     .14 

calcined    extra    light lb.  .60  @ 

calcined    light     lb.  .35  @ 

calcined    medium    light lb.  .30  (a 

calcined    heavy     lb.  .O/'A®     .08 

calcined    commercial    (magnesite) lb.  .04  O  0.05 

Magnesium    oxide,    extra    light lb.  .65  (3 

ACISfi. 

Acetic,   28  per  cent    (bbls.) ctvt.  3.75  &  4.50 

glacial,   99   per  cent   (carboys) cwt.  15.95  @  16.70 

Cresylic   (97%  straw  color)    (drums) gal.  1.20  ®1.30 

(95%   dark)    (drums) eal.  1.10  &    1.20 

Muriatic,   20  degrees   cwt.  2.25  @   2.50 

Nitric,    36    degrees ctvt.  6.00  @6.50 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    ton  24.00  025.00 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic   soda,    76   per  cent   (bbls.) lb.  .07  (3     .08 

Soda    ash    (bbls.)     lb.  .04'/ O 

C0LOE8. 
Black: 

Bone,    powdered     lb.  .06  @ 

granulated    lb.  ,11  @ 

Carbon    black     (sacks,     factory) lb.  .15  @      .30 

Drop     lb.  .05'A@     .15 

Ivory  black   lb.  .16  @     .39 

Lampblack    lb.  .15  @     .45 

Oil  soluble  aniline lb.  1.25  @ 

Rubber  black    lb.  .09>/-@ 

Blue: 

Cobalt     /*.  .27  @     .35 

Prussian     lb.  1.00  (a 

Ultramarine     lb.  .15  O      .50 

Rubber   makers'    blue lb.  3.50  @ 

Brown: 

Iron    oxide    lb.  .04Ji@     .06;^ 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw    and    burnt lb.  .05M@     .14 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb.  .06  (S>     .09 

Vandyke    lb.  .02'/S@     .0954 

Chrome,  light    lb.  .42  O     .70 

medium     lb.  .42  @     .70 

dark   lb.  .50  O      .71 

commercial    lb.  .07     @     .15 

Oxide    of   chromium    (casks) lb.  1.25      @ 

Rubber   makers'  green lb.  3.50      @ 

Red: 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb.  .38  @      .40 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60     @ 

crimson,    "R.    M.    P." /*.  .65  @ 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .20  @     .22 

golden  sulphuret   (States) lb.  .30  @     .35 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .33     (3 

golden     "R.    M.    P." lb.  .33      @ 

red  sulphuret   (States)    lb.  .25  @     .30 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55     @ 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb.  .18     @ 

Indian     i.lb.  .14      @     .16 

Para    toner     lb.  2.25  &    2.50 

Red    excelsior    lb.  .19      (ff      .22 

Toluidine  toner    lb.  4.25      (3 

Iron  oxide,   reduced    grades    lb.  .12      (n) 

pure    bright    lb.  .16  0 

Spanish    bright     lb.  .04^  @     .05  J4 

Venetian     , lb.  O.Ujw      .07 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red    lb.  2.00     @ 

orange    lb.  1.75     @ 
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Oximony    ;*.  $0.18     igi 

Vermilion,    American    lb.  .25      @      .30 

artificial    lb.  .37     @ 

English    quicksilrer     lb.  1.65      @    1.7S 

Rubber  makers'  red lb.  3,50     @  4.00 

purple    lb.  2.S0     @ 

White: 

Aluminum    bronze,    C.    P lb.  .65     @ 

superior     lb.  .69     @ 

Lithspone,     domestic      lb.  .08     ffl      .08;^ 

Ponelith    (carloads.    factor>') lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers'    white    lb.  .1114© 

Zinc    o.xidc.    Horsehead     (carload,    factory): 

■'XX    red"    lb.  .10     @ 

"Special"     lb.  @ 

French   process,    red   seal lb.  .11!4@     .1154 

green   seal    lb.  .12\i(a_i 

white  seal    lb.  .13yi@     .13H 

estates)      lb.  (3 

-Azo    (carload,    factory): 

ZZZ,   lead    free lb.  .10      (3      .1014 

ZZ,   under  5%   leaded lb.  .09     @     .09Ji 

Z,   8-10%    leaded lb.  .OS'A@     .OS'A 

YeUow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,  yellow,   light,   orange lb.  1./5     @  2.00 

red     lb.  1.85     @ 

Chrome,    light    and    medium lb.  .35     lai 

Ochre,     domestic     lb.  .04     (3     .07 

imported     lb.  .06'<®     .08'^ 

Oil.   soluble   aniline    lb.  2.00     @ 

Rubber    makers'    yellow lb.  1.50      @    2.50 

Zinc     chromate     lb.  .45      cs 

COMPOUUDING   INGaZDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton  30.00      <3i 

silicate     ton  30,00      @35.00 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.  .17J4@ 

A.sbestine     (carloads)     ton  23.00      @ 

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated ton  87.50     @90.0O 

sulphide,    precipitated     lb.  .05      @ 

dust      ton  100.00     @ 

Barytes.   pure  white    (f.   o.   b.   works) ton  27.50      (a) 

off  color    ton  16.00     @ 

uniform   floated    ton  27.50     (» 

Basofor     i lb.  .05^@ 

Blanc    fixe     lb.  .05  5^  @ 

Bone    ash     lb.  .10     (3 

Carrara   filler    /('.  .02      (5) 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05     @     .0554 

heavy      lb.  ,04      @      ,04}4 

China  clav,  Dixie  Blue  Ridge ton  20.00     @ 

domestic     ton  18.50      @20.00 

imported      Ion  18.00     @23.50 

Shawnee     ton  20.00     @ 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill   run,   f.  o.   b.   factory lb.  .03'/2(S     .04 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) lb.  .03'A@ 

(bolted)     lb.  .04     @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03     @     .04 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  .35     @     .43 

medium     lb.  .30     (3     .35 

low    grade     lb.  .20     @     .25 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound   bbl.) lb.  .10     @     .30 

amorphous      lb.  .04      @      .08 

Ground    slass    FF.     (bbls.)     lb.  .03      @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) lb.  .03!^  @ 

(bolted)     lb.  .04     @ 

Liquid    rubber    lb.  .18      @ 

Mica,    powdered     lb.  .15     @ 

Pumice    stone,     powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05      (3      .08 

Rotten    stone,    powdered ...lb.  .02'A@     .04^4 

Rubber     paste     //'.  .19      @      .22 

Rub-R-Glu     lb.  @ 

Silex  (silica)    ton  25.00     (^40.00 

Soapstone.   powdered   gray    (carload) ton  2S.00      @ 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cwt.  6.09     @ 

(carload,  bags) cwt.  5.62     (3 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone ton  25.00     (340.00 

Terra  blanche <<Jii  22.00      @32.0O 

Tripoli  earth,  air  floated,  cream  or  rose ton  50.00     @ 

white      ton  52.50      @ 

Tyrelith      ton  90.00     (3 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     cwt.  1.00     rai 

Columbia     cwt.  .80     (? 

commercial      cwt.  1.40      (^ 

English   cliffstone    cwt.  2.00     O 

gilders    cwt.  1.45     @   1.55 

Paris,    white,    American cnt.  1.75     @ 

Quaker     ton  16.00     o 

Super     (o'l  30.00      (332.50 

Wood    pulp,    imported lb.  .03ii@ 

XXX    ton  75.00     (3 

X    ton  65.00     (3 

Wood    flour.   American ton  50.00      (3 

HINEBAL    BUBBEB. 

F.lateron      (carloads) ton  60.00      (»63.00 

(I.C5S    carloads) (on 

Gilsonitc     lb.  .03«@ 

Gcnasco   (carloads,     factory)     ton  62.50     3 

(less  carloads,   factow) ton  64.50     (g> 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  35 'lO     (a> 

K-X      ton  (3 

K.  M.   R ton  (3 


M.    R.    X......  «<m$100.00      <z 

Pioneer,  carload,    factorv    ton  55.00      @ 

D              less    carload,    factory ton  60.00     (3 

Rtfi^d'^iaiiwtv-iiiiiiiii-xii-iiiixiix-s:  '*■'"'  r"<« 

Richinond     »<;„  75.00     % 

318/320  M.^KhydrMi^bin:;:::::;::;:;:;::::::;;,'^  sJ-.SS  I 

Robertson,    M.    R.    Special    (carloada,    factory) ton  75.00  (3  80  00 

M.   R.   (carloads,  factory) ten  57.50     @     ' 

M.    R.    (less    car    loads    factory) ton  60  00  a 

Walpole    rubber    flux    (factory) lb.  .0(  § 

OILS. 

Avoilas    compound    lb  Tf,  m,       m 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.    P .........0,  0  f 

^^^^   No. 3. U.S. p •.:.»•.  .]!;  I 

Corn,  refined  Argo    '......'.'.'.'.'..'.■.■.  .'.'.'.inK.  20.06''® 

Cotton     II,  191/® 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) .».  .23}|@     .24 

Unseed,   raw    (carloads)    gd.  1.67  @   173 

Linseed   compound    gal.  8S  a 

Palmoline     ;;,  "ig  ^       ,, 

Pain.    (Lagos)     'll  ;   ?  |     ''^ 

P"nut    H,.  19  I 

Petroatum     «,,  /jj  | 

Petroleum    grease      ft.  .07H@      09 

Pme.  steam  distilled gat.  \  75  5a. 

Rapeseed,    refined    ;;,.  22  si 

„     .            •''own      ».  .22  @ 

"°5'"  , £0/.  .70  @   1.05 

l^ya    l^an     ;(,.  ,g,x|^ 

'a''    ge^.  .38  (3     .40 

RESINS   AND   PITCHES. 

Balsam,    fir    go/.  175  g,    ,  g^ 

Cantella     gum     lb.  55  g 

Cumar    resin,    hard ;(,.  jj  @       jg 

Tar      retort                  Jit  , -?'  @     ''^ 

Fitch,  Burgundy     lb.  .10  m 

coal   tar    lb.  .02  ^ 

P'ne   tar    lb.  .04  (a 

ponto     lb.  .14  ® 

Rosin     bbl.  16.95  @21.75 

granulated    lb.  None 

„     .      f"5«d     Xone 

Rosm,    K fcw.  :3.5n  ^ 

c,  „  strained    bbi.  JO.Oli  la 

Shellac,    fine    orange     lb.  1.15  la 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98,99   per   cent   drums) lb.  .H\,ift 

methyl     (drums)     gal.  1.50  "  (3 

Benzol,     water    white gal.  .28  &     .33Vi 

Beta-naphthol                  lb.  .80  (»      .85 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)     lb.  $0.07)4®      08ii 

tetrachloride     (drums)     a.  .12  @       14 

Naphtha,   motor   gasoline   (steel  bbls.) Ral.  .30  ft 

73    ta    76  det^rees   (steel  bbls.) ^al.  40  let: 

70  @   72   (steel  bbls.) gal.  .38  n 

68  (?   70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37  ra 

V.   M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gai.  .29  is 

Toluol,    pure gal.  .31  a     .36H 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  2  35  («i 

wood     f«<.  ,„ 

Osmaco    reducer    gal.  .50  (3 

Xylol,    pure    ^uj.  ..5,=;  .1      .45 

commercial     gal.  .35  @     .40 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  .10  .n      .22 

White    lb.  .11  (3     .24 

Brown     , lb.  .15  (ii      ,23 

Brown    factice    '. lb.  11  (S      ,23 

White    factice    lb.  ,13  («      .25 

Paragol.  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwt.  18.58  9 

hard     ^cwt.  18  08  @ 

VULCANIZING     INGEEDIENT8. 

Lead,    black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .39  @ 

Oranqe    mineral,    domestic ,./fr.  .15^  @ 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .20  @ 

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.40  @ 

Bergenport    brand    (carloads) cu-t.  3.40  ® 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) cwt.  2.00  (g)  2.25 

(See  also   Color»     "     ' 


WAXES, 

Wax,  beeswax,    white    lb. 

ccrcsin.    white    lb. 

carnauba     lb. 

o/okcrite,    black    lb. 

green     lb. 

Montan     lb. 

paraifine,  refined  118/120  m.  p.    (cases) lb. 

123/125   m.   p.    (case.) lb. 

128/130  m.   p.    (cases) lb. 

Sweet    wax    lb. 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN    CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical   Rubber   Goods 

Automobile   Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber    Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

'Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Wim^peg,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,     Calvary,     Lethbridge     Vancouver      Vi, 
SELLING    AGENCIES     IN:     Australia,     New     Zealand,     British    West     Indies,     Newfoundland     and    South     Africa 
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Inc. 


A.  Schrader's  Son, 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader    Stopple    and    Combination    Syringe    Connection    for 
Hot     Water     Bottles.       Schrader    Pillow     Valves    for 


SCIIRAD[R  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRKSURE  GAUGES 

^AT'D  JULYSOa.MAR.SB'Jt.OTHERPAVS  PENDING"'^^^ 

/SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL     ^ 

U^" """""""  — 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH   LEATHER  CASE.  $1.50   EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for    Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber   Goods  of   Every   Description 


DIVING  APPARATUS 


of    Diving    Apparatus    to    United    States    N 


H.T.WESTCO.,Ina 

148  State  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Hishest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 
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ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTE,S 


CABLE   ADDRESS 

/ACOBITE  BOSTON  BOSTON  MASS 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 


AND 


MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 


301   West  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH   STORES: 

71  Pearl  Street  241    Chestnut  Street  34  Fremont  Street 

BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres. 


WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres. 


ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y 


GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucl<s 
WATERTOWN,     MASS. 


1856 


64  YEARS 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner   Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  ^  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS.  "ASTLETT."  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 
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mmtllAL  KUDDtIf 


'j  Vigilance  is  the  price  ol 
,nanu(acturing.  I  am  helping 
acturers  every  day  to  correct 
in  their  processes.    Can  I  help 

EDERICK     J.    MAYWALD 

K  PLACE  NEWARK,   N 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO. 

Founded  1837  ATLANTIC,   MASS.  Inc.  1900 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED  GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 
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STRENGTH  and  RESILIENCY 

In   Vacuum   Dried   Rubber 

Overheating  and  oxidation, — a  constant  danger  to  rubber  when  exposed  to 
high  temperature  and  oxygen  vs^hile  drying, — are  entirely  avoided  in  "Buflovak" 
Vacuum  Dryers,  with  the  result  that  Strength  and  Resiliency  are  preserved  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  high  vacuum  and  low  temperature  of  "Buflovak"  Dryers  absolutely  pre- 
vent overheating  and  oxidation.  Other  advantages  are  economy  of  time  and  re- 
duced labor  cost. 

.  "Buflovak"    Dryers    dry    all 

I        _  _.!-,rf^5?^^f|  kinds  of  sheet  rubber,  reclaimed 

rubber,  rubber  compounds,  etc. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of 
others  and  let  us  give  you  all  the 
facts  before  deciding  on  your 
drying  equipment. 

Headquarters  for 

Vacuum  Dryers, 

Evaporators, 

Chemical  Apparatus 


#1 


"Bunovak"      Vacuum      Shelf      Dryer     with 
Condenser   eind   Vacuum   Pump 


Buffalo   Foundry  S   Machine  Co. 


1577  Fillmore  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office:  17  BATTERY  PLACE 


LAMPBLACKS  ESPECIALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 

SAMUEL    CABOT,     INC.,     BOSTON.     MASS. 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED   RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 

Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W.  A.  EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R.  E.  JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE   LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS    OF   RUBBER   GOODS   IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


12  Large  Manufacturing  Plants 


28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 
Rubber  Co. 

IMMUTACTURERS    ttT 

High  Grade  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 
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BUCKLES 

for 

Footwear  and  Clothing. 
THE    SHOE    HARDWARE    CO  ,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


e«as!» 


DRIVES    1 

SPEED   REDUCERS 


WORM 
BEVEL  GEARS 


FAWCUS  MACHINE  CaPITT5BURGH.PA. 


BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


has 
Improved 
Features 


Every   Rubber    Ma 


;r  and   Jabber   should   kiuiw   this    couplingr 
and    have   our   prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

„    ,  PHILADELPHIA 

York  Baltimore 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 


11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"   Chelsea 
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SOLID    TIRES    NOT    DOOMED. 


PMiU.M.XTic  TIRES  have  become  so  important  of  late 
that  some  are  predicting  the  passing  of  solid  tires. 

The  success  of  cord  tire  construction  and  the  country's 
sudden  need  of  rapid  freight  and  express  transit  have 
created  an  abnormal  situation.  The  experience  gained 
has  been  of  much  value  to  tire  and  truck  manufacturers, 
and  to  the  countr}'.  It  has  shown  both  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  pneumatic  truck  tires,  but  does  not 
show  that  pneumatics  will  supplant  solids.  There  is 
need  for  both,  and  both  will  continue  and  increase. 

The  threat  of  the  pneumatic  has  already  served  to 
stimulate  development  in  design,  compounds,  treads  and 
rims,  so  that  the  solid  tire  is  steadily  growing  better. 
Where  speed  or  the  protection  of  fragile  merchandise  is 
the  important  factor,  the  giant  pneumatic  solves  the  prob- 
lem, but  where  very  large  and  heavy  loads  of  goods  not 
readily  damaged  can  travel  more  slowly  the  solid  tire 
answers  the  purpose  and  gives  longer  service  at  lower 
cost  and  with  less  trouble  on  the  road.  Tires  must  be 
chosen  with  respect  to  the  service  thev  will  be  called 
upon  to  render. 

The  pneumatic  is  ahead  in   the  race  at  this  moment. 


but  solids  and  semi-solids  are  not  by  any  means  out  of 
tlu-  running. 

AMERICAN     PLANTATION    RUBBER. 


Vi;kv  i..\K(iic  .\KE.\s  in  the  American  Southwest  will 
sooner  or  later  be  given  over  to  the  culture  of  rub- 
l)er-i)roducing  plants,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Herbert  J. 
Webber,  who  is  recognized  as  being  the  foremost  plant 
breeder  in  the  United  States.  He  is  also  confident  that 
the  Chrysothamnus  could  be  made  to  yield  15  or  20  per 
cent  of  rubber  after  improvement  through  breeding  and 
selection.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  Chryso- 
thamnus is  the  best  plant  for  cultivation  in  the  South- 
west, but  that  it  is  one  of  the  sorts  which  should  be  given 
a  trial.  In  any  event,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  rubber 
investigations  being  conducted  by  the  botanists  of  the 
University  of  California  should  be  carried  through  to  a 
definite  conclusion. 


THE     GOODYEAR     VULCANIZATION     "ACCIDENT." 

S(i  M.\Nv  WKITEKS  describe  the  discovery  of  vulcaniza- 
tion in  a  variety  of  ways  that  the  true  story  should  be 
published  and  emphasized,  this  for  the  sake  of  historical 
accuracy. 

In  the  first  place  a  "spoonful"  of  mixture  of  rubber 
and  sulphur  did  not  accidentally  fall  on  a  hot  stove,  flat- 
ten out  and  become  vulcanized.  It  couldn't.  Goodyear's 
solvent  was  s])irits  of  tuq^entine.  A  mixture,  fluid 
enough  to  "spoon,"  falling  on  a  hot  stove  would  bubble, 
foam  and  probably  burst  into  flame.  .At  all  events  the 
result,  spongy,  brittle,  charred,  would  not  suggest  vul- 
canized rubber. 

Xor  did  a  team  load  of  coats  on  their  way  from  Wo- 
burn  to  Boston  catch  fire  and  a  charred  fragment  point 
the  way  to  the  great  discovery. 

The  truth  is  this :  Goodyear  was  trying  to  incorporate 
some  sort  of  dryer  in  rubber  that  would  permanently  pre- 
vent rubber  clothing  from  becoming  sticky.  It  was  easy 
to  make  goods  that  were  free  from  tackiness  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  they  soon  softened  and  became  valueless. 

One  of  his  hundreds  of  experiments  was  a  combina- 
tion of  rubber,  sulphur  and  white  lead,  dissolved  in  spir- 
its of  turpentine.  This  was  spread  with  a  broad  bladed 
knife  on  several  pieces  of  cloth.  To  hasten  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent  he  hung  the  pieces  near  a  stove.  One, 
through  accident,  rested  against  the  hot  iron  and  turned 
black,  while  the  others  were  of  a  grayish  white  color. 
Disgusted  at  his  carelessness  Goodyear  took  the  black 
sample  and  was  about  to  throw  it  away  when  its  curious 
texture  halted  him.  He  examined  it  carefully  and  recog- 
nized what  he  termed  the  "change"  and  which  P>rockedon 
later  happily  termed  vulcanization. 

This  is  the  story  related  by  men  who  knew  Goodyear, 
who  were  rubber  men  and  knew  the  beginnings  of  the 
business.  Emory  Rider,  John  Murphy,  A.  Schlessinger. 
Henry    G.    Tyer,    Daniel    Hay  ward.    J.    P..    Forsyth,    all 
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pioneers  and  all  in  a  position  to  know,  in  talking  with 
the  editor  of  this  journal,  agreed  as  to  the  main  particu- 
lars given  above. 


DANGEROUS  DEMANDS   OF   LABOR. 


To  A  i'Koros.\L  made  by  labor  interests  for  the  incor- 
poration in  the  Illinois  State  Constitution  of  an 
article  declaring  that  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
conduct  collective  bargaining  should  not  be  abridged,  and 
that  courts  should  be  debarred  from  issuing  injunctions 
in  restraint  of  strikes  and  to  check  their  promotion. 
Charles  Piez,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  whose  valuable  service  at  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
is  well  remembered,  interposed  a  forceful  objection  in 
speaking  for  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  .Association  re- 
cently at  the  State  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  argument  was  advanced  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
a  constitution  should  be  to  define  the  principles  govern- 
ing and  the  guarantees  given  all  the  people  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  it  can  not  justly  single  out  any  class  or 
group  for  special  favor;  nor  should  any  law-making 
power  or  tribunal  of  justice  be  inhibited  from  dealing 
with  abuses  of  which  any  class  or  group  may  be  guilty 
against  the  common  weal,  for  the  interests  of  the  whole 
state  must  always  transcend  those  of  any  class,  be  they 
laborers,  capitalists,  or  members  of  any  other  group. 
Answering  the  claim  that  labor  has  been  regarded  as 
property  rather  than  an  attribute  of  life,  Mr.  Piez  cited 
considerable  legislation  recently  enacted,  with  the  aid  of 
employers,  to  lessen  working  time,  to  make  mines  and 
factories  safer  and  more  sanitary,  to  set  a  fair  minimum 
wage,  for  accident  relief,  to  lighten  women's  labor,  and 
to  check  child  employment.  Nor  has  any  law  been  passed 
to  deter  workmen  from  associating  for  any  peaceful  pur- 
pose. 

Particularly  did  ]\Ir.  Piez  object  to  the  incorporation 
in  the  basic  law  of  the  state  of  an  article  giving  organized 
labor  such  an  unfair  and  unwarranted  advantage  over 
emplovers  as  to  compel  the  latter  to  submit  to  dealing 
only  with  representatives  of  a  trade  union  instead  of 
with  individual  employes.  To  make  such  a  concession, 
he  implied,  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  foundations 
of  industrial  liberty.  In  return,  it  would  provide  no  re- 
strictions to  safeguard  public  interests  and  impose  no 
collective  responsibility  on  labor  organizations  in  carry- 
ing out  wage  or  time  bargains,  just  as  now  practically  no 
redress  is  afiorded  an  employer  whose  property  is  dam- 
aged by  strikers.  If  capital  is  to  be  held  to  account, 
labor  cannot  escape  its  obligations  while  insisting  on  its 
rights.  The  speaker,  while  freely  conceding  the  privilege 
of  employes  to  quit  work,  contented  that,  at  least,  the 
quitters  should  not  be  allowed  to  coerce  others  "to  re- 
frain from  work,  with  a  bludgeon,  or  through  the  more 
cruel  and  effective  method  of  intimidating  their  wives 
and  children."' 


The  regret  is  that  the  sane  views  of  such  broad-gage, 
e.xperienced  observers  as  Mr.  Piez  are  not  given  wide 
IHiblicity  in  the  daily  press.  Indeed,  upon  the  press  rests 
the  obligation  to  discuss  these  and  kindred  questions  in 
a  generous,  judicial  spirit,  to  point  out  clearly  the  close 
interrelation  of  capital  and  labor,  and,  recalling  the 
-Esopian  fable  of  the  quarrel  of  the  body  and  its  mem- 
bers, to  emphasize  how  dependent  one  is  on  the  other, 
to  stress  the  need  of  coordination. 

]\Iany  great  newspapers  are  strangely  reluctant  about 
discussing  frankly  the  onerous  exactions  of  some  labor 
unions  and  their  retardation  of  output,  which  makes  goods 
scarce  and  dear.  Their  silence  strengthens  the  impression 
that  they  either  fear  labor  or  cater  to  it  for  an  ulterior 
purpose.  Some  are  so  anxious  to  win  mass  circulation  that 
they  not  only  gloss  over  or  ignore  the  most  palpable 
delinquencies  of  unionism,  but  they  even  stir  up  class 
hatred  by  affecting  to  defend  the  most  irrational  de- 
mands of  labor;  that  is,  so  long  as  such  demands  do 
not  affect  the  interests  of  those  "welfare  of  the  masses" 
journals.  


TRUCK  TRAINS  AND  TIRES. 


IN  the  motor  truck  road  train  may  be  found  a  solution 
of  the  freight  transportation  problem  of  the  near 
future.  This  train  consists  of  one  large  truck  drawing 
two  or  more  trailers  of  special  design.  The  trailers  are 
equipped  with  airbrakes  and  a  steering  mechanism,  as- 
suring perfect  tracking,  the  whole  being  controlled  from 
■  the  driver's  seat.  Longer  trains  can  be  handled  quite 
as  easily. 

This  method  means  greatly  increased  load  capacity  at 
the  minimuin  cost  of  operation  in  initial  investment,  fuel 
consumption,  repairs  and  labor,  only  one  man  being  re- 
quired to  drive.  Such  a  train  has  all  the  mobility,  speed 
and  flexibility  of  operation  typical  of  ordinary  truck 
hauling,  and  it  congests  the  road  less  than  would  three 
motor  trucks  operating  independently. 

Motor  truck  road  trains  have  been  extensively  used 
abroad,  but  for  the  most  part  with  iron  or  solid  rubber- 
tired  wheels  which  have  rendered  them  slow  going.  The 
giant  cord  pneumatic  developed  in  America,  however, 
should  add  speed  to  their  great  carrying  capacity  and 
multiply  the  use  of  this  newest  type  of  rubber  tire. 


Not  specifically  of  the  United  St.\tes  but  of 
the  whole  world,  Akron  stands  as  the  real  "Rubber 
Citv."  No  other  city,  county,  or  state  in  our  Union  ap- 
proaches it  in  rubber  factories,  number  of  employes,  and 
product.  Only  two  foreign  countries  exceed  it  in  pro- 
duction of  rubber  goods. 

The  last  census  shows  that  with  a  population  of 
208,435  persons,  an  increase  of  139,368  during  the  last 
decade,  Akron's  rate  of  growth  has  been  201.8  per  cent. 
Due  chiefly  to  the  remarkable  expansion  of  its  rubber 
business  it  now  ranks  next  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
the  list  of  great  American  cities. 
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A  Modern  Tire  Plant  Layout. 
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iNG  a   modern   tire   factory   there   are   many   problems 
considered    that    involve    the   best   engineering    practice 

combined  with  practical  knowledge  of  tire  building.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  important  points  as  to  the 
method  of  manufacture  and  also  the  lay-out  of  a  modern  tire 
factory. 

Large  modern  plants  have  three  to  six-story  building  units 
and,  to  accommodate  their  phenomenal  growth  of  the  past  few 
years,  changes  in  the  location  of  departments  have  been  frequent. 
One  of  the  first  companies  to  manufacture  pneumatic  tires  is 
now  erecting  a  large  plant  at  Buffalo  on  the  one  floor  plan.  This 
method,  of  course,  is  very  practical  but  a  considerable  area  of 
land  is  required  to  build  a  plant  on  this  plan  for  large  production. 
A  smaller  plant  will  produce  much  better  results  in  a  building 
about  80  feet  wide, 
280  to  300  feet  long 
and  two  to  three 
stories  high.  If  the 
machines  required  for 
the  manufacture  of 
pneumatic  tires  and 
tubes  are  laid  out 
properly  the  maxi- 
mum production  can 
be  reached  and  there 
will  be  very  little  lost 
motion  throughout  the 
entire  plant.  A  ma- 
terial saving  can  be 
effected,  moreover,  by 
the  use  of  gravity. 
LOCATION. 

The  plant  should  be 
located  close  to  ample 
water  supply  and  eco- 
nomical   electric    cur- 
rent   should    be    available.     The    water    should    be    analyzed    to 
discover  if  it  has  any  undesirable  properties.    It  is  also  desirable 
to   locate   the   plant  near   the   railroad,   so  that  a   siding  can   be 
obtained  as  well  as  advertising  to  the  traveling  public. 

In  many  instances  an  ample  water  supply  is  not  available 
when  all  other  points  that  have  to  be  considered  in  the  location, 
such  as  transportation  facilities,  etc.,  are  met  with.  In  such 
cases  there  can  be  installed  what  is  known  as  a  spray  or  cooling 
pond,  connected  to  the  city  mains  and  the  water  cooled  and 
used  over  again. 

POWER,   HEAT,   AND   LIGHT. 

It  is  generally  found  to  be  more  economical  to  buy  electric 
power,  the  higher  voltages  being  stepped  down  by  transformers 
which  should  be  placed  in  a  fire-proof  building.  .\Iternating 
current  is  satisfactory  for  all  purposes  except  calenders  where 
two-voltage  direct  current  is  necessary  to  give  a  4  to  1  speed 
range.  The  same  applies  to  tubing  machines  for  which  variable 
speeds  are  preferable,  where  direct  drives  are  aiplied. 

To  secure  this  direct  current  a  motor  generator  set  or  rotary 
converter  is  necessary.  The  rotary  converter  is  more  economical 
and  efficient  but  more  diflicult  to  repair  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Other  power  house  equipment  includes  boilers  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  supply  steam  for  heater  presses,  vulcanizers,  mills, 
calenders,  dryers,  pumps  and  heating. 

The  lighting  required  is  a  good  industrial  lighting  unit  with 
the  exception  of  around  the  calenders,  where   a   special   unit   is 
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required  so  that  there  will  be  sufficient  light  both  in  front  and 
back  of  the  calenders.  The  lighting  unit  for  the  plant  as  outlined 
is  one  light  to  a  bay,  the  bays  being  20  feet  square. 

FIRST   FLOOR. 

WASHING    ROOM. 

1-ur  a  daily  production  of  450  tires  using  25  per  cent  of  w^ild 
rubber,  two  16  by  36-inch  cracker-washers  can  wash  the  rubber 
in  si.\  hours.  The  initial  washer  installation  should  consist  of 
one  16  by  36-inch  machine  with  a  7S-h.-p.  drive  suitable  for  a 
future  cracker-washer  of  the  same  size.  .\  soaking  vat,  cutting 
machine,  and  drying  apparatus  will  complete  the  washing  room 
equipment. 

MILL  AND   CALENDER   ROOM. 

The  mill  line  should  consist  of  a  unit  of  three  22  and  20  by 
fiO-inch  mills  with  a 
250-h.-p.  drive.  Mill 
Xo.  1  to  be  used  for 
breaking  down  and 
mixing.  Mill  No.  2 
for  mixing  and  mill 
X'o.  3  for  mixing  and 
warming  up  the  cal- 
ender stock.  A  mixer 
located  next  to  the 
mill  unit  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  pre- 
paring rubber  for  the 
mills. 

The  calender  should 
be  not  less  than  a  24 
by  66-inch  3-roU  ma- 
chine with  a  lOO-h.-p. 
drive.      The     delivery 
speed    ranges    from 
10    to    40    yards    per 
minute    for    which    a 
lOO-h.-p.  direct  current,  two-voltage  variable-speed  motor  is  used. 
Additional  equipment  includes  fabric  dn-er,  tube  machines  for 
beads  and  treads,  cooling  tables,  stock  bins,  sifting  machines,  etc. 
Endless  cable  bead  wire  has  met  with  almost  universal  success 
and  can  be  purchased  in  the  various  sizes.     .\  machine  has  been 
developed  that  should  be  installed  for  insulating  the  bead  wire. 
The   fabric  dryer  is  a   three-roll  reversible  machine   operated 
from  one  side  and  requires  very  little  floor  space.    This  should 
be  located  at  the  rear  of  the  calender.   One  3-inch  tubing  machine 
with    a    7'/2-h.-p.    alternating-current    motor    drive    easily    cares 
for  all  bead  requirements.    A  6-inch  tubing  machine  will  provide 
enough    treads    for    all    sizes    up    to    and    including   6-inch.     A 
variable-speed   direct-current  motor  is  used. 
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HYDRAULIC  PLANT. 

The  accumulators,  pumps  and  air  compressors  are  located  in 
the  main  building  adjacent  to  the  heater  presses. 

SPREADER  BUILDING. 

The  spreading  or  impregnating  of  fabric  must  be  done  in  an 
absolutely  fire-proof  building.  The  cement-mixing  room  must 
also  be  separated  from  the  spreader  room  by  a  fire  wall.  Equip- 
ment for  this  department  should  include  churns  and  impregnating 
machines. 

SECOND    FLOOR. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  building,  curing,  and 
finishing  casings.  The  necessary  equipment  will  include  one  bias- 
cutting  machine,  heater  presses,  tire-building  stands,  cores,  molds, 
tables,  etc. 
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MOLD  AND  CORE  EQUrPMENT. 

This  equipment  is  of  great  importance.  In  designing  a  non-skid 
tread  considerable  expense  can  be  saved  by  using  a  design  which 
will  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  hand  work  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  mold.  This  can  often  be  done  with- 
out aflfeclmg  the  qualities  of  the  non-skid  design.  Collapsible 
cores  are  used,  and  as  air  bags  are  necessary  for  curing  cord 
tires  a  complete  mold  equipment  for  their  manufacture  should 
be  installed.  Additional  e<iuii)ment  will  include  base  rings  for 
molds,  bead  placing  ring.-;  and  bead  molds. 

EMERGENCY  BOOM. 

The  emergency  or  hospital  room  is  located  on  this  floor, 
adjacent  to  the  elevator.  While  the  more  serious  accidents 
occur  in  the  mill  and  calender  room  on  the  main  floor,  minor 
accidents  arc  more  frequent  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  This 
room  should  be  sanitary,  and  in  fact  a  miniature  hospital  com- 
pletely equipped  and  managed  by  a  competent  physician. 


THIRD   FT-OOR. 

The  ihird  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  lubes.  The  tube  vul- 
canizcr  should  be  equipped  with  e.xlra  inside  carriages  and 
transfer  carriages  to  secure  full  production.  Wrapping  and 
stripping  lathes,  skiving  machines,  nut  tighteners,  flap  machines 
and  deflating  machines  are  all  necessary  equipment.  Building 
tables  and  splicing  equipment,  where  the  acid  cure  is  used,  can 
be  built  at  the  plant. 

The  plant  here  outlined  provides  for  an  initial  capacity  of  500 
casings  and  tubes  per  day  and  is  designed  for  an  ultimate  capa- 
city of  2000  tires  a  day  without  any  material  changes  in  the 
building.  Additional  equipment  and  three  shifts  will  be  necessary 
to  reach  this  production. 

Below  arc  outlined  the  various  operations  from  the  receiving  to 
the  shipping  room,  showing  the  machinery,  connections  and 
small  tools  required  for  each  operation,  and  followed  by  pertinent 
remarks. 


Machinery. 


Conjiections. 


Inspection  table. 
Compound  room. 
Rubber  storage. 
General     fabric     stor- 


Fabric    dryinp.  3-roll    reversible    fabric   dryer. 

Cement  and  spreader.  Battery  of  three  200-gallon 
churns  and  16-foot  spreader 
or  impregnating  machine 
with    double    coil. 


1.000-gallon   tank,   also  pump. 


Small   Tools. 

aw.  hatchet,  hamme 
chisel  hand  hooks 
bars,   hand   trucks. 


ed    by 


Remarks. 


All    material    received    should    be    inspected    before 

entering    the    factory. 
Fairly    large    room.      Uniform    temperature    should 

be   kept   at   all   times. 
Located    in    the    basement.       Should    be    cool    and 

protected    from    the    sun. 
An    inspecting   machine    should   be   installed   which 

would   also  measure   fabric   so   that   claims  could 

be   made  in   case  of  shortages. 


ans,  scoop  This  should  be  in  a  separate  building,  absolutely 
►rs,  castor-  fireproof,  divided  by  fire-wall.  The  equipment 
should  not  be  direct-drive  type  on  account  of 
the  fire  hazard.  A  motor  is  located  in  a  small 
pent  house  to  operate  both  churns  and  spreader 
by    belt    drive. 


Weighii 
Cracker 


For   soaking    rubber 


Portable    platform 


Steam  and  wa 


his  operation 
sheeted    as    finel 


mportant    as    it    is    impera- 

n    grades    of    rubber    should    be 

possible    to    eliminate    all 


Small    storage. 


Rubber  preparatio 
Tread    making. 
Bead    making. 
Insulating. 


Bead   storage. 
Tire    building. 


Vulcanizing. 
Finishing    tires. 


Sifting  pigments  is  a  very  important 

is  also  desirable  to  dry  pigments  especially  when 
received  in  bags  instead  of  barrels.  Some  pig- 
ments   collect    ir.oisture    rapidly. 


Wheel    trucks, 
scissors,       c 


lompcund        pans, 
and     compound 
butcher    knives. 


).  1  to  be  used  for  breaking  down  and  i 
Mill  \o.  2  for  mixing  and  mill  No.  3 
IR  and    .varming  up  stock   for  calender. 


by  66-ii 


3-roll  calender, 
:t    drive.     The 


delivery    speed    rangei 

to   to    40    yards   per   minute. 

Portable    platform    scales. 

Cutting  and  slitting  machine, 
direct    5h.-p.    drive. 

Portable   scale. 

Bias  cutter,  cutting  tables, 
Sitock  racks,  liner  cleaners, 
liner    wind-up. 

Tables. 

6-inch  tuber,  25-h.-p.  direct  drive. 

Cold   press  with   hot  platen. 

3-inch  direct-drive  tubing  ma- 
chine. 

Bead  machine,  stand  for  bead 
reels,      table,      bead-covering 

Bead    drums,    racks. 

Building  stands,  cores,  stock 
racks,  stripping  table,  tool 
boxes,  stand  for  finished  tires 
Four   jacks. 


Scissors,  knives,  rack  for  reels. 


Rollers,    stitchers.    1 
sors,    etc.     Gas   c; 
cans.       wrenches, 
scrap  boxes,  core  racks,  base 
rings,   racks,   wheel   truck. 

Wrenches,  cracking  bars,  strip- 
ping bars,  soapstone  can, 
brushes,  etc.,  molds,  rings,  etc. 

Swabs,    brushes,    knives,    hand 
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Operation. 

Machinery. 

Tire  and   tube  stor- 

Storage   racks,    scales. 

age. 

Tube  making. 

Poles,    stock    racks,    pole 

age,     cress     stands.     m.i 

tables,   pad   table. 

Cross    wrapping. 

Wrapping    machine,    3-h.-p 

Horizontal  vulcanizer,  temr 

ture  controller. 

Tube   stripping. 

Stripping   lathe. 

Tube   buffing. 

1    skiving    machine,    valve 

quired. 

Tube    splicing. 

Splicing       mandrels,       spl 

stands. 

Tube  stripping. 

Portable    racks. 

Inspecting. 

Tank. 

Deflating. 

Deflating  machine,  vacuum 

Wrapping. 

Table. 

Flap    making. 

I'lap  machine,  flap  molds,  ta 

Rag   rolling. 

Rag  roller,  direct  l-h.-p.  d 

General  stock  room 

Racks,  bins,  tables,  scales. 

2nd  floor. 

Connections. 


This  room   i 
above     the 
painted    a 
tcmperatu 

Remarks 

s  located  on   the 

shipping    room 

dark    color    so 

e  may  be  maint 

second 

hat    a 
lined  at 

floor  directly 
windows    are 
ool.    uniform 
all  times. 

{    .'Vir 

Acid    ca 

ns.    brushes,    etc. 

Water    and    a 

^ 

.    Tube    wrapping    for 

shipping. 

ssors,  knives,  dies,  e 

Water 

.     Works   in    conjunct 

on    with    s 

trippin 

PROGRESS    OF    FABRIC. 

As  soon  as  the  fabric  is  received  it  should  be  inspected  and 
tested  to  see  if  it  meets  with  specifications.  After  inspection  the 
fabric  is  placed  in  general  storage;  from  thence  it  is  taken  to  the 
fabric  dryer  to  eliminate  all  moisture.  After  the  drying  opera- 
tion  the   cord   fabric   should   be   weighed   before   s>--nding   to   the 


trouble.  Constantly  improving  methods  of  handling  plantation 
rubber  may  possibly  in  the  future  eliminate  the  washing 
operation. 

When  the  rubber  has  been  broken  down  and  finally  sheeted,  it 
is  placed  in  storage  until  it  is  ready  for  the  dryer.  From  the 
dryer   it   goes   to   the   scales — and   from    there   to   the   compound 
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spreading  room  and  it  should  also  be  weighed  after  the  spreading 
operation.  The  fabric  is  taken  from  the  fabric  dryer  to  the  cal- 
ender, and  impregnated  fabric  is  also  sent  direct  from  the  spread- 
ing room  to  the  calenders.  After  the  calender  operation  the  fab- 
ric is  sent  to  the  cutting  and  slitting  machines  to  be  cut  into 
proper  sizes  for  building  of  tires. 

ROUTING  OF  RUBBER. 
The  rubber  after  being  inspected  and  weighed  is  stored  in  the 
basement,  w-hich  provides  a  cool,  dry  place.  As  needed  it  is  taken 
to  the  washing  room.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  some  manufac- 
turers to  wash  plantation  rubber,  as  they  claim  that  washing  and 
subsequent  drying  weakens  the  rubber.  However,  if  it  is  not 
thoroughly  washed  there  is  the  chance  that  some  foreign  matter 
or   fermentation   will    remain    in   the   rubber,   eventuallv   causing 


room,  where  it  is  apportioned  to  the  various  compounds  and  =ent 
to  the  mixer  or  breaking  down  and  inixing  mills.  From  mixing 
and  warming  mills  the  stock  is  sent  to  the  calenders  and  to  the 
tube  machines.  From  the  calenders  the  sheeted  stock  is  delivered 
to  the  slitting  machines  for  preparation  for  tubes  while  the  fric- 
tioned  fabric  goes  to  the  slitting  machines  and  cutting  tables. 
IN  CONCLUSION. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  operation  starts 
in  the  basement  of  the  building  and  the  final  operation  ends 
there.  This  department  is  used  for  both  receiving  and  shipping. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  operations  are  per- 
formed on  the  first  floor  and  located  in  the  most  suitable  place 
to  allow  for  expansion  at  any  time,  that  is,  in.stalling  additional 
mill  lines,  calenders,  etc. 
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It  will  also  be  noted  that  all  materials  move  in  one  direction 
on  the  tirst  floor  and  on  the  second  and  third  floors  they  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  so  that  the  finished  materials  will  arrive 
directly  above  the  shipping  and  receiving  room.  An  elevator  and 
chute  are  located  at  this  end  so  that  all  m.iicrials  can  be  easily 
handled. 

The  repair  and  inaintenance  department  is  located  in  the  base- 
ment. A  laboratory  for  testing  and  experimenting  is  almost  a 
necessity  and  can  be  located  on  the  second  floor  or  adjacent  to 
the  factory  superintendent's  oflicc. 

Equipment  for  these  two  departments  will  vary  depending  on 
the  amount  of  work  of  this  character  tliat  it  is  desirable  to 
accomplish  in  the  initial  unit. 


MORE  ABOUT  JAR  RINGS  AND  POISONED  OLIVES. 


T11-;  article  mi  jar 
lished  in  The  Ini 
following  comments 
jar  rings. 


rings  and  poisoned  olives  that  was  pub- 
i.\  RiBBER  World,  May  1,  1920,  elicited  the 
from  prominent  manufacturers  of  rubber 


BOSTON  WOVEN   HOSE  &  BUBBER   CO. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture authorizes  the  statement  that  it  has  met  with  a  gratify- 
ing degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  packers  of  ripe 
olives  in  improving  methods  to  such  an  extent  that  danger 
from  botulinus  poisoning  in  future  packs  will  be  eliminated. 
Five  groups  of  deaths  traced  to  poison  produced  by  the 
organism  known  as  bacillus  botulinus  have  occurred  in  New 
York  City,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Canton,  Ohio,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Kalispell.  Montana.  All  of  these  cases  were  due 
to  the  consumption  of  ripe  olives.  No  fatalities  have  been 
traced   to   green   olives. 

Very  extensive  investigations  have  been  made  by  scientists 
from  the  Burea'u  of  Chemistry  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
packers  and  the  packers  also  have  employed  specialists  to 
study  the  causes  of  botulinus  poisoning  and  the  precautions 
which  should  be  employed  to  prevent  further  difficulty.  The 
experts  agree  that  the  trouble  is  not  inherent  in  the  type  of 
container  used.  Whether  the  olives  be  packed  in  glass  jars 
or  in  tin  cans,  they  may  be'rendered  absolutely  safe  if  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  with  bacteria 
during  handling  and  if  the  packages  when  tilled  are  sterilized 
at  a  sufficient  temperature  and  for  a  sufficient  period  of  lime. 
It  is  entirely  practicable,  say  the  specialists,  to  sterilize  both 
glass  containers  and  tin  cans  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  insure  absolute  sterilization. 

Unfortunately  some  packs  of  ripe  olives  put  up  in  glass  as 
well  as  some  in  tin  during  past  seasons  were  not  prepared 
with  all  the  precautions  now  known  to  be  essential  and  were 
not  sterilized  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  and  some  of 
these  goods  in  glass  were  responsible  for  the  fatalities.  It  is 
probable  that  of  all  the  ripe  olives  on  the  market  but  an  ex- 
tremely small  number  actually  contained  botulinus.  Of  more 
than  2.000  individual  packages  collected  and  examined  in  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  but  eight  were  found  to  contain  botu- 
linus, and  seven  of  these  were  from  the  output  of  one  manu- 
facturer and  from  one  batch  of  his  output.  In  addition  to 
these  eight,  the  bureau  has  examined  samples  of  some  of  the 
olives  responsible  for  the  fatalities  and  has  also  found  botu- 
linus in  these  specimens. 

Since  there  is  a  possibility  of  danger  from  any  ripe  olive 
which  has  been  insufficiently  sterilized  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry has  suggested  to  the  industry  that  all  ripe  olives  in 
glass  or  in  tin  wherever  located  be  carefully  inspected  and 
that  any  which  show  the  slightest  degree  of  decomposition 
be  destroyed.  It  has  further  suggested  that  all  ripe  olives 
which  have  not  been  processed  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature be  returned  to  the  packers  for  immediate  reprocess- 
ing at  a  sufficient  temperature  to  insure  complete  sterilization. 


With  lew  exceptions  the  olive  packers  have  most  heartily 
fallen  in  with  all  suggestions  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  safety  and  by  mutual  agreement  entered  into  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  packers  they  are  now  taking  steps  to  with- 
draw from  the  market  all  ripe  olives  in  glass  containers 
which  have  not  been  sterilized  at  a  sufficient  temperature. 
Similar  steps  are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  packers  in  the 
case  of  minced  olive  relishes  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one 
death  due  to  the  consumption  of  such  a  product  has  been 
reported. 

While  concerted  action  to  remove  ripe  olives  packed  in 
tin  and  processed  at  a  low  temperature  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  packers,  the  fact  that  spoilage  in  tin  has  so  consis- 
tently resulted  in  making  a  "swell"  out  of  the  can  constitutes 
a  warning  to  the  purchaser  which  is  not  often  disregarded. 
There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  danger  from  properly  packed 
and  processed  ripe  olives,  whether  they  be  packed  in  lin  or 
glass  containers. 

THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  "Literary  Digest"  of  May  1, 
it  was  claimed  that  ripe  olive  poisoning  was  an  infection  from 
the  botulinus  germ  present  in  the  rubber  rings  used  on  the 
glass  jars. 

While  we  are  not  an  authority  on  germs  and  would  not 
recognize  the  botulinus  if  we  met  him  face  to  face,  wc  do 
feel  that  we  are  perfectly  competent  to  refute  the  statement 
that  this  or  any  other  germ  can  exist  in  a  rubber  jar  ring.  If 
rubber  goods  are  subject  to  infection,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
believe  they  are,  it  is  high  time  that  we  took  a  trip  around 
to  the  various  hospitals  and  insisted  upon  their  giving  up 
the  use  of  surgical  rubber  gloves,  rubber  tubing,  sheeting, 
and  many  other  rubber  articles  which  they  use;  and  where 
is  there  any  line  of  w-ork  in  which  more  care  is  needed  for 
cleanliness  and  sterilization  than  in  a  hospital?  In  fact,  life 
often  depends  upon  the  sterility  of  a  piece  of  rubber  goods. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  rubber  jar  ring  there  is  about  as 
much  chance  for  the  germ  to  exist  as  there  is  for  the  pro- 
verbial snowball.  The  rubber  which  is  used  in  jar  rings  is 
first  very  carefully  washed  with  hot  water  to  free  it  from 
all  foreign  particles.  It  is  then  mixed  with  chemically  pure 
materials,  one  of  them  being  sulphur.  The  sulphur,  itself  a 
very  good  disinfectant,  is  present  in  all  rubber  goods,  and 
acts  as  an  excellent  germicidal  agent.  A  careful  examination 
of  a  piece  of  rubber  goods  will  reveal  a  grayish  substance 
that  completely  covers  the  surface  of  the  article.  Sometimes 
this  condition  is  more  noticeable  than  at  others,  but  it  is 
always  present.  It  is  caused  by  an  efflorescence  of  sulphur 
and  is  known  in  the  rubber  trade  as  "bloom."  This  covering 
of  sulphur  serves  as  a  very  efficient  protection  against  any 
germs.  During  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  rings  must 
go  through  a  heating  process  in  live  steam  for  about  two 
hours  at  about  290  degrees  F.  Therefore,  it  would  he 
rather  a  hardy  germ  that  would  be  able  to  live  through  such 
a  process  as  this.  In  fact,  we  doubt  if  the  germ  has  been 
discovered  that  would  staud  this  particular  treatment.  The 
rings  are  then  packed  in  sanitary  and  carefully  sealed  boxes, 
and  are  ready  for  the  consumer.  To  our  mind  it  is  absurd 
that  any  germ,  even  the  botulinus.  could  exist  in  a  rubber 
jar  ring  after  it  has  been  through  the  regular  manufacturing 
process. 


A    RUBBER    COLD-WATER    BOTTLE. 

•  )no  nf  the  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  recommends  filling 
its  "Black  Beauty"  hot-water  bottle  with  cold  water  for  use  in 
Keeping  cool  in  summer.  This  bottle  has  the  special  "C-Kure- 
Neck."  described  in  The  Ixdi.v  Rubber  World.  March  1,  1918. 
(The  Miller  Rubber  Co..  Akron.  Ohio.) 
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Tire  Fabric  and  Long -Staple  Cotton. 
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IT  HA?  BEEN  ESTIMATED  that  50,000,000  tires  will  be  required 
during  the  present  year  and  that  60,000,000  at  least  will  be 
needed  to  cover  the  requirements  of  1921.  On  the  basis  of  this 
consumption  the  American  tire  industry  will  need  approximately 
315,000,000  p>ounds  of  tire  fabric,  which  to  produce  will  consume 
nearly  400,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Experts  say  that  the  avail- 
able supply  of  long-staple  cotton  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  cover 
this  year's  demand  and  will  fall  70,000,000  pounds  behind  re- 
quirements during  the  coming  year.  Who  .will  doubt,  then,  that 
the  fabric  situation  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  the  automobile  tire  industry? 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  such  a  situation  should  occur  in  the 
United  States,  the  largest  cotton-producing  country  of  the  world. 
But  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  and  at  the  present  time  no  other 
remedy  can  be  found  than  to  acquire  as  much  of  the  foreign 
long-staple  cotton  as  may  be  induced  to  come  to  our  market. 
The  boll  weevil  and  the  indolence  of  our  cotton  growers  are 
both  to  be  blamed  for  this  situation.  Having  had  a  practical 
monopoly  for  many  years  in  the  production  of  the  best  long- 
staple  cotton,  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  many 
cotton  fabrics,  our  cotton  growers  have  permitted  not  only  this 
monopoly  to  pass  from  their  hands  but  have  also  looked  on  while 
the  pest  destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  former  possessions.  To- 
day the  Sea  Island  production  is  practically  negligible  and  the 
American  tire  industry  is  dependent  upon  foreign  producers  for 
one  of  its  most  important  raw  materials.  Of  the  best  Sea  Island 
quality  there  is  not  enough  produced  to  go  around,  and  the  fact 
that  approximately  half  of  it  is  grown  in  our  own  market  is  im- 
material. Of  the  lower  grades  of  Sea  Island  and  the  best  Egyp- 
tian product  less  than  10  per  cent  are  produced  in  the  United 
States,  while  England  controls  89  per  cent  of  it  by  way  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  70  per 
cent  of  the  lower  grades,  comprising  Egyptian,  .^merican,  and 
the  Peruvian  group  of  long-staple  cottons,  is  produced  inside  the 
British  Empire.  Of  course,  steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation,  but  the  excellent  results  obtained  so  far 
in  various  sections  of  the  United  States  cannot  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  product  coming  from  the  .American 
tire  industry  and  other  industries  that  are  buyers  of  this  grade 
of  cotton. 

The  wave  of  high  prices,  produced  by  the  war,  is  now  well 
past  its  crest  and  the  chances  are  that  prices  will  decline.  The 
break  having  started  in  one  part  of  the  market  will  soon  spread 
to  other  branches  of  the  industry  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
tire  industry  can  keep  up  prices  if  reductions  in  many  other 
fields  become  necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  general  decline  in  prices,  a  downward  movement  inde- 
pendent of  the  cost  of  production  usually  follows,  resulting  in 
financial  loss  to  those  factories  who  are  caught  napping.  Two 
alternatives  are  left  to  an  industry  in  such  a  situation.  One  is 
to  get  out  of  business  and  the  other  is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material,  which  in  this  instance  is  long-staple  cotton. 

LOCATION    OF    VISIBLE    SUPPLIES. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  way  will  recommend  itself 
most  favorably  to  our  tire  manufacturers.  It  is  the  only  alter- 
native that  will  make  possible  the  continuation  of  business  and 
avoid  an  all  around  reduction  in  the  fabric  specifications  of  the 
American  automobile  tire.  But  the  possibilities  of  adding  to  the 
existing  resources  of  long-staple  are  only  in  part  within  the  reach 
of  our  cotton  consumers.  Of  the  available  supply  of  1921,  esti- 
mated to  be  330,000,000  pounds,  approximately  only  one-quarter 
is  expected   to   consist  of  American   cotton.     Practically  all   the 


rest,  excluding  small  quantities  located  in  Peru,  is  to  come 
from  Egypt. 

The  determination  of  the  price  of  the  article,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  in  American  hands.  The  market  point  of  gravity  has 
changed  to  England  and  it  is  England  also  that  will  make  the 
price.  No  doubt  England  does  not  intend  to  put  undue  pressure 
upon  the  American  tire  manufacturer  in  search  of  long-staple 
cotton,  but  the  situation  is  one  that  deserves  the  closest  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  tire  fabrics  and  the 
making  of  tires. 

Long-staple  cotton,  as  represented  by  Sea  Island  and  Egyptian, 
is  a  variety  distinct  from  other  grades  and  qualities.  It  thrives 
in  certain  regions  of  the  world  where  conditions  are  especially 
suitable  for  its  propagation.  But  it  seems  to  have  its  real  home 
in  the  Sea  Islands.  Only  the  climate  and  soil  of  these  islands 
produces  from  year  to  year  that  fine  quality  and  length  of  staple 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  this  cotton.  In  all  other  countries 
where  it  has  been  introduced  with  the  aid  of  seed  brought  from 
the  Sea  Islands,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  deteriorate,  and  must  be 
improved  by  occasionally  introducing  new  seed.  The  best  staple 
is  produced  in  the  British  West  Indies.  A  somewhat  inferior 
quality  is  grown  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and,  during  recent  years, 
in  .•\rizona.  Some  of  it  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  but  to-day 
the  bulk  of  the  supply  finds  its  origin  in  Egypt.  That  country 
also  produces  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  long-staple  cotton 
in  the  world  and,  together  with  its  large  output  of  Sea  Island, 
dominates  the  long-staple  cotton  situation.  In  fact  the  pre- 
dominance of  Egypt  in  this  respect  has  been  felt  to  be  a  distinct 
disadvantage  to  international  cotton  trading,  as  it  makes  the 
world's  cotton  industry  dependent  on  one  market  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  its  total  requirements  of  long-staple  cotton. 
The  small  production  of  long-staple  cotton  in  the  United  States 
or  that  of  Peru  cannot  really  be  sufficient  to  relieve  any  shortage 
that  would  be  caused  by  a  sudden  breakdown  in  the  Egyptian 
supplies. 

LIMITATION    OF    EGYPTIAN    COTTON    SUPPLIES. 

Such  a  breakdown,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  utter  impossi- 
bility. If  proof  were  required  for  this  contention,  it  is  supplied  by 
the  recent  report  of  the  British  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Com- 
mittee that  has  made  a  very  intimate  study  of  the  conditions 
of  cotton  production  in  the  British  Empire  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  making  the  Empire  independent  of  foreign  cotton  sup- 
plies. Egypt  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  appreciation.  The 
report  points  out  the  possibility,  now  unfortunately  nearly  an  ac- 
complished fact,  of  the  likely  destruction  of  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  Sea  Island  cotton  crops  and  deducts  from  this  the  great 
importance  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  the  future  needs  of  the  Em- 
pire. American  spinners  that  consume  long-staple  cotton  have 
similarly  hoped  to  secure  supplies  from  this  source  and  it  is 
therefore  important  to  state  that  the  Eygptian  resources  are  not 
at  all  unlimited,  in  fact  they  have  already  reached  a  point  where 
little  additional  production  may  be  expected.  .Although  Egypt 
appears  to  be  a  very  large  country  on  the  map,  its  cultivated  area 
is  comparatively  small,  as  it  is  closely  narrowed  in  on  both 
sides  by  the  desert.  All  in  all,  12,000  square  miles  can  be  cul- 
tivated and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  plant  all  of  it  with 
cotton.  In  fact  the  great  stress  laid  upon  cotton  production  in 
Egypt  forms  to-day  a  distinct  danger  to  the  economic  balance  of 
the  country  which  is  exposed  to  very  severe  risks  whenever  the 
crop  does  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Also  the  best  cotton, 
that  of  the  Sea  Island  variety,  grows  only  in  the  so-called  Nile 
delta,  where  the  total  cultivated  area  does  not  exceed  3,100,000 
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acres.  Throughout  the  wh.ilc  cotton  territory  of  Eg>'pt  cuUi- 
vatiou  can  be  carried  on  only  by  the  aid  of  irrigation.  This 
has  certain  definite  disadvantages  which  are  not  always  con- 
nected with  irrigation  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  Nile 
is  low  or  falls  early  in  the  autumn,  the  period  of  water  scarcity 
begins  early  the  next  spring,  and  if  this  is  followed  by  a  late 
Nile,  the  period  of  scarcity  is  still  more  prolonged  during  the 
next  summer.  So  even  with  the  protection  of  the  Nile  water, 
scarcity  may  arise.  But  in  addition,  there  is  also  the  danger  of 
an  oversupply  of  water,  an  example  of  which  was  given  during 
the  year  1908  when  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  was  ruined  owing 
to  over  watering.  Therefore,  to  make  the  water  supply  of  Egypt 
not  only  permanent  but  also  safe  for  the  consumer,  it  will  be- 
come necessary  to  execute  vast  schemes  of  storage  and  irriga- 
tion of  which  only  a  beginning  is  made. 

All  irrigation  is  expensive  and  increases  the  cost  of  production. 
The  cost  of  adding  to  Egypt's  irrigation  facilities  may  be  very 
high  and  the  cotton  of  that  country  must  feel  the  effect.  The 
Cotton  Growing  Committee  proposes  to  open  by  irrigation  a 
large  part  of  the  available  land  in  the  delta  which  would  permit 
the  production  of  an  additional  800,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  cost 
of  this  enterprise  is  estimated  at  $180,000,000  or,  as  the  report 
says,  the  value  of  one  year's  crop  at  present  prices.  The  addition 
to  the  supply  might  be  well  worth  the  expense,  but  the  plan  can- 
not be  completed  before  20  years  at  least.  So,  whatever  may  be 
the  outlook  for  our  old  age,  the  present  does  not  seem  to  be 
materially  improved.  Finally,  Egyptian  cotton  is  attacked  just 
as  readily  by  insect  pests  as  that  in  the  United  States.  The 
Egyptian  cotton  has  an  enemy  of  its  own,  the  seed  boll  worm. 
It  appeared,  providentially  for  its  own  propagation,  during  the 
year  1913,  and  has  not  been  fought  very  energetically  by  the 
British  authorities  in  view  of  the  more  important  battles  on  hand 
by  the  summer  of  1914.  The  result  is  that  notwithstanding  irri- 
gation, the  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  smaller  to-day  than  in  former 
years,  a  fact  that  will  affect  very  seriously  the  tire  industry  of 
the   world. 

ENGLISH    TIRE    INDUSTRY   WILL   HAVE    FIRST   CALL   UPON 
EGYPTIAN  COTTON. 

The  English  have  a  tire  industry  of  their  own.  If  Egyptian 
cotton  should  run  below  the  requirements  of  that  industry  there 
is  just  a  possibility  that  England  will  provide  first  for  the  needs 
of  her  own  manufacturers  and  let  the  others  shift  for  themselves. 
It  is  open  to  England  to  protect  her  cotton  resources  against  the 
foreign  consumer  by  various  means  without  interfering  seriously 
with  the  general  organization  of  the  Empire.  An  example  of 
what  might  be  done  is  the  recent  act  of  the  Indian  Council  levy- 
ing an  export  duty  of  IS  per  cent  upon  the  export  of  certain 
classes  of  Indian  hides  if  exported  to  points  outside  the  British 
Empire.  With  the  world  running  short  of  long-staple  cotton 
and  Egypt  being  the  only  source  of  supply,  some  similar  ex- 
pedient may  suggest  itself  to  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  no 
other  source  would  be  left  to  our  tire  manufacturers  outside  our 
own  small  production  and  the  not  very  plentiful  supply  of 
Peruvian   cotton. 

No  doubt  this  situation  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  all  the 
india  rubber  consumed  by  the  United  States  tire  industry  is  also 
supplied  from  outside  the  United  States.  What  such  a  depen- 
dence of  an  industry  upon  foreign  sources  of  raw  material  may 
mean  to  any  country  has  been  illustrated  most  recently  in  the 
case  of  our  own  rubber  industry  when  a  special  arrangement  had 
to  be  made  with  England  for  the  supply  of  rubber  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  and  still  more  by  Germany,  where  whol"  in- 
dustries were  destroyed  from  the  same  cause. 

The  .American  tire  industry  can  correct  the  cotton  situation 
only  by  aiding  in  increasing  the  supply.  .\s  the  United  States 
is  a  cotton-producing  country  and  able  to  produce  a  long-staple 


cotton  that  serves  all  the  purposes  of  the  tire  fabric  industry, 
there  is  no  reason  why  greater  efforts  toward  adding  to  its  supply 
should  not  be  made  at  home.  The  present  need  is  real  and  it 
does  not  permit  much  further  delay.  There  is  an  apparent  short- 
age of  70,000,000  pounds  in  our  own  industry  alone,  and  the 
whole  tire-producing  world  is  out  for  whatever  can  be  had  of 
the  material.  The  present  shortage  will  be  felt  just  as  severely 
in  Europe.  Unfortunately  for  the  consumer,  it  does  not  affect  the 
raw  material  alone  but  also  extends  to  the  industrial  equipment. 

MORE  SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  FACILITIES  REQUIRED. 

The  demand  has  outgrown  the  facilities  for  handling  the  pro- 
duction. Even  if  our  cotton  growers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
increase  the  acreage  of  long-staple  cotton  and  add  the  required 
70.000,000  pounds,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  we  could  hold  in 
readiness  the  spindles  and  looms  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  fabrics.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  situation  that  must  not 
be  left  unattended.  There  are  sufficient  examples  in  our  own 
economic  history  where  groups  of  producers  were  induced  to 
increase  their  production  only  to  find  that  the  added  quantities 
could  not  be  made  ready  for  the  market.  Prices  declined  as  the 
result  of  such  an  occurrence  and  the  producer  lost  confidence 
in  his  advisers.  The  following  year  less  of  the  product  was 
made  available  by  the  farmers  than  in  the  years  preceding  the 
increase.  The  same  might  happen  to  our  cotton  growers.  There- 
fore let  more  equipment  be  ready  in  time.  Getting  additional 
industrial  equipment  is  more  difficult  to-day  than  increasing 
agricultural  production.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  that  the  tire  makers  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
much  higher  prices  or  even  the  present  ones  for  fabrics  in  the 
future.  What,  then,  will  be  the  inducement  for  the  cotton  fabric 
producers  to  add  to  the  output?  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
the  price  of  long-staple  cotton  will  be  the  only  factor  likely  to 
bring  about  the  desired  adjustment  of  demand  and  supply. 

The  production  of  long-staple  cotton  offers  to  the  planter  a 
special  inducement  because,  when  once  firmly  established,  it 
brings  a  better  result  for  the  labor  and  cost  expended  upon  its 
production  than  any  lower-grade  cotton.  There  will  always  be 
planters  ready  to  make  a  special  effort  in  favor  of  the  better- 
priced  product  and  if  our  tire  makers  are  willing  to  offer  to 
those  producers  a  steady  market  they  will  probably  find  enough 
cotton  forthcoming  for  their  purpose.  Such  a  development,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  inside  a  year  or  two.  If 
may  take  three  or  even  four  years  before  the  farmers  have  caught 
up  with  their  opportunity  and  in  the  meantime  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing automobile  industry  may  have  enormously  increased  the 
demand  for  tires. 

TRADE    RECIPROCITY    SUGGESTED. 

In  the  meantime  foreign  long-staple  cotton  must  be  induced 
to  come  to  us,  and  owing  to  the  foreign  exchange  situation  we 
are  fortunately  able  to  pay  a  comparatively  good  price  for  im- 
ported cotton  without  greatly  increasing  our  own  expense.  Pro- 
vided, therefore,  our  fabric  makers  do  find  an  open  market  they 
should  be  able  to  secure  foreign  long-staple  cotton,  Egyptian  or 
other,  at  rates  commensurate  with  the  existing  selling  prices  for 
fabrics. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  to  the  present  situation. 
Long-staple  cotton  for  tire  fabrics  being  a  product  that,  at  the 
present  time  at  least,  must  be  imported  in  limited  quantities 
equal  to  the  consumption,  deserves  the  special  protection  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  trading  activities  of  the  nation.  The 
sources  from  which  this  cotton  can  be  obtained  must  be  held 
open  to  all  who  require  it.  Free  access  to  the  raw  materials  of 
the  world  has  been  proclaimed  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
.'American  nation  joined  the  war.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  that  this 
right  is  not  taken  away  from  us  and  that  we  should  be  able  to 
buy  our  long-staple  cotton  wherever  we  please,  under  conditions 
very  much  the  same  as  those  applying  to  our  foreign  competitors. 
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Electric  Drl\  e  in  a  Tire  and  Tube  Plant. 

By  H.  F.  Barton' 


ADniXG  A  NEW  INDVSTRY  to  an  already  diversified  group  in  the 
city  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the  Syracuse  Rubber 
Company  affords  an  excellent  example  of  a  young,  vigor- 
ous and  rapidly  growing  organization.  The  product  consists 
of  cord  tires  and  automobile  tubes  bearing  the  trade  name  of 
Syra-Cord.  Organized  in  July,  1919,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,000,000.  the 
company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  rubber  tires  and  tubes  in 
central  \ew  York. 

The  plant  is  situated  at  East  Syracuse,  a  suburb,  on  the  man 
line  of  the  Xew 
York  Central 
Railroad  and  the 
electric  lines  of 
the  Xew  Y'ork 
State  Railways. 
Here  the  com- 
pany owns  thir- 
ty-eight acres  of 
desirable  land 
that  will  permit 
the  expansion 
which  the  pres- 
ent business  of 
the  company  in- 
dicates will  be 
necessary. 

Approximately 
three  hundred 
people  are  em- 
ployed at  the 
present  time  on 
an  eight  -  hour 
shift,  though  it  is 
anticipated  that 
eventually  three 
eight-hour  shifts 
will  be  employed. 
The  ultimate  ca- 
pacity of  the 
present  plant 
will  be  approxi- 
mately twelve  hundred  casings  and  three  thousand  tubes  a  day 
based  on  three  eight-hour  shifts. 

The  present  plant,  kflown  as  Unit  Xo.  1,  is  a  three-story  struc- 
ture of  brick;  steel  and  concrete,  with  an  effective  working  space 
of  twelve  thousand  square  feet  on  each  floor,  which  is  exclusive 
of  hallways,  elevator  shafts,  etc.  The  design  and  construction 
of  the  building  is  such  as  to  insure  the  most  efficient  handling 
of  all  material  and  any  duplication  of  operations  is  eliminated. 
The  raw  material  is  unloaded  from  the  cars  to  the  platform 
thence  to  the  warehouse  on  the  first  floor.  From  here  it  goes 
through  the  washing  process,  the  various  mixers,  mills  and 
calenders  and  then  to  the  second  floor  where  the  tires  are 
built  up. 

In  line  v.-ith  other  progressive  and  up-to-date  methods  which 
this  company  follows,  it  adopted  electricity  as  the  motive  power 
for  driving  all  of  the  machines  in  the  plant.  Also,  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  purchasing  power,  electric  current  is  bought 
from  a  local  company  which  distributes  electric  energy  trans- 
mitted from  Xiagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 


.■\ltcrnaling  current  is  delivered  by  the  lighting  company  at 
twenty-five  cycles,  three-phase,  11.000  volts  to  its  own  outdoor 
substation.  Here  the  voltage  is  stepped  down  by  means  of  three 
250-kva.  Westinghouse  oil-insulated  self-cooled  transformers  to 
2,300  volts,  the  potential  required  by  the  larger  alternating-cur- 
rent motors  used  in  the  mill.  The  smaller  alternating-current 
motors  are  supplied  through  a  bank  of  three  37i/i-kva.  trans- 
formers thai  step  down  from  2,300  to  440  volts,  the  voltage  for 
which  the  motors  are  wound. 

-As  the  calenders  have  a  wide  range  of  speed,  direct-current 
motors  are  a 
much  more  sat- 
isfactory form  of 
drive,  and  this 
kind  of  current 
-  obtained  from 
?  Westinghouse 
motor-generator, 
consisting  of  a 
_'.300-volt  syn- 
chronous -  motor 
direct  connected 
to  a  200-kw., 
11 5/ 230- volt  di- 
rect -  current 
:hree-\vire  gen- 
erator. This 
ilonhle  voltage 
permits  the  ob- 
raining  of  the 
desired  speed 
range  on  the 
motor  -  driven 
calender,  the 
lower  speeds  be- 
ing obtained  on 
115  volts  and  the 
higher  speeds  on 
-  230  volts. 

-\  66-inch  cal- 
ender is  connect- 
ed through  a 
herringbone  reduction  gear  to  a  100-h-p.  variable-speed  direct- 
current  motor  that  is  controlled  by  an  automatic  double  voltage 
calender  controller  providing  dynamic  braking  and  operated  by 
a  drum  type  master  controller.  Safety  rods  are  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  calender. 

The  warming  mill,  mixing  mill  and  washing  mill  are  each 
driven  by  individual  Westinghouse  alternating-current  motors 
equipped  with  controllers  and  solenoid-operated  brakes. 


The  Xew  H.\ven  Sherardizing  Co..  Xew  Haven  Connecticut, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  It  has 
also  removed  its  factory  to  868  Windsor  street,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, in  order  to  have  increased  space  and  room  for  up-to- 
date  equipment  to  permit  doubling  its  capacity  and  make  other 
expansion  necessary  in  connection  with  contemplated  new  busi- 
ness with  the  rubber  trade.  Orders  and  correspondence  should 
still  be  sent  to  Xew  Haven,  as  the  office  of  the  company  will 
remain  there  for  the  present. 

nghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East   Pitts- 
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Standard  General  Methods  for  Testing  Cotton  Fabrics. ' 

Serial  Designation:  D  39—18  T;  Issued,  1915;  Revised,  1916,  1918. 

Table  I. — Tensile  Strength  Test  Methods. 


IThe  following  general  methods  are  intended  to  be  applica- 
,      ble  for  testing  cotton  fabrics.     Where  a  material  requires 
special   treatment,   specific  methodes   will  be  described  as 
they  are  developed  for  that  material  and  such  special  tests  shall 
have  precedence  over  the  general  method. 

I.    CONDITION. 

2.  The  dry  condition  of  cotton  fabric  shall  be  understood  to 
be  absolute  dryness  obtained  by  placing  the  material  in  a  venti- 
lated drying  oven  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  105  to  110 
degrees  C.  (221  to  230  degrees  F.)  and  dried  to  constant 
weight  as  determined  by  two  consecutive  weighings  without 
removal  from  the  oven,  to  be  taken  not  less  than  ten  minutes 
apan,  and  to  show  a  further  loss  of  not  more  than  0.1  per 
cent  of  the  previous  weighing. 

3.  The  standard  condition  of  cotton  fabric  shall  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  condition  in  which  it  contains  6.5  per  cent  of 
its  dr>'  weight  of  moisture. 

II.    TEST    METHODS. 
(A)     LENGTH. 

4.  The  length  of  a  roll  or  piece  shall  be  determined  by 
running  the  cloth  over  a  measuring  drum  of  known  circum- 
ference, from  which  the  yardage  is  registered  by  a  dial  or 
counter  driven  by  a  chain  or  other  positive  or  non-slip 
mechanism.  Just  enough  uniform  tension"  is  to  be  used  on 
the  cloth  to  keep  it  running  flat  and  true. 

(B)     WIDTH. 

5.  (a)  The  width  of  a  roll  or  piece  shall  be  determined  at  five 
different  places  uniformly  distributed  along  the  full  length  of 
the  roll  or  piece,  and  may  be  determined  at  the  same  time  as  the 
total  length. 

(fc)   The  average  of  the  live  measurements  shall  be  the  width. 


(C)      WEIGHT. 

6.  (a)  Preferred  Method. — The  net  weight  of  the  roll  or 
piece  from  which  covering  and  binding  have  been  removed  shall 
be  determined.  The  net  weight  of  the  roll  or  piece  divided  by 
its  superficial  area  in  square  yards  shall  be  taken  as  the  normal 
net  weight  per  square  yard. 

(h)  .■\LTERN.^TIVE  Method. — Three  samples  of  known  area,  to 
contain  not  less  than  4  square  inches  each,  shall  be  stamped 
(preferably  cut  with  a  steel  die)  from  one  end  of  the  roll  or 
piece  and  quickly  weighed.  The  normal  square  yard  weight  shall 
be   computed   from   the   average   weight   of  these   three   samples. 

7.  (a)  Preferred  Method.— For  the  determination  of  dry 
weight  two  test  specimens  of  approximately  equal  area,  each 
not  less  than  4  inches  in  length  and  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
fabric,  shall  be  cut  one  from  each  end  of  the  roll  or  piece.  The 
one  from  the  outside  end  of  the  roll  shall  be  taken  as'soon  as  the 
wrapping  is  removed  and  the  one  from  the  inner  end  of  the  roll 
as  soon  as  the  inner  end  of  the  roll  has  been  reached  in  running 
the  roll.  The  two  samples  shall  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  samples  shall  be  placed  in  a  dry  air-tight  container,  the 
weight  of  which  has  been  previously  determined,  and  carefully 
weighed  therein  and  then  removed  (check  weight  being  made 
on  container),  the  net  weight  calculated  and  the  sample  dried  to 
constant  weight  in  manner  described  in  Section  2.  The  difference 
between  the  original  weight  of  sample  and  the  dry  weight  is  the 
loss  of  moisture  which  when  computed  as  percentage  of  the 
dry  weight  is  the  percentage  regain  of  the  material.     The  dry 

•Reported    for  adoption,    .\merican    Society    for   Testing  Materials. 

=It  has  been  suargested  that  a  i:iiiform  tension  of  2.5  times  the  weight  of 
five  running  yards  of  the  fabric  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  fabric  flat 
and  preserve  a  proper  relation  fcr  comparison  of  different  fabrics.  Invita- 
tion is  extended  to  report  to  the  committee  the  results  of  such  tests  upon 
different   fabrics. 


-Method  Xo 1  2  3                4 

Strip  Grab  Strip         Single 

Method.  Method.  Method.     Strand. 

Dimensions   of   specimens,    in 7byl^  5  by  2  12byl!4 

Width  raveled  to  standard  or  specified 

threads   per   inch ]  ..  j 

Min.   width  of  bottom  or  back  jaws,  in.          IJ^  2  l"^ 

Width   of  top  or   front   jaws,   in l<i  (min.)  1  l^(min.)  .. 

Distance   between   jaws,   in 3  1  8                  10 

Speed  of  the  pulling  jaw,  in.  per  min.       20  IJ  12                  12 
Number  of  specimens  each,   waro  and 

fi'lins    ■ .^  .=  5         20  strand 


5.-/..y, 


Notes— 1.  When  material  is  less  than  2- 
?  cut  24  inches  long  and  the  test  specime 
anner  that  no  part  of  any  specimen  shall 


iches  wide,  the  swatch  shall 
shall  be  laid  out  in  such  a 
le  within  2  inches  of  either 


T-WLE  II.— Tensile  Strength  :    Test  Method  Ci..\ssific.'VTion. 


Name  of  Fabric.  .No. 

Tire   fabrics,  including 

Carcass   building   fabric.  1 

Chafing    strip    1 

Breaker   strip    1 

Cord    fabric    4 

Ducks,    including 


Hos( 


Humidity  Conditions, 
f  Test  specimens  shall  be  tested  in  a  dry 
j  condition  as  defined  in  Section  2.  They 
^  shall  be  taken  one  a»  a  time  from  the 
drying  oven  and  broken  in  the  testing 
machine  within  30  seccnds  from  the  time 
l-of    removal    from    the    oven. 


Kelt    duck    2 

Tent    duck    2 

.\rmy    duck    2 

Enameling    duck    2 

Sail   duck    2 

Numbered    duck    2 

Prills     2 

5heetings     2 

Osnaburg     2 

Coutils     2 

Ballocn   Cloth>    1 


s  may  be  broken  in  dry 
pecified  above  for  tire 
"le     captioned. 


fabric^ 


(o)    Speci 

"Tested    Bone   Dry." 

(fc)  Specimens  mav  be  tested  in  their 
natural  condition  as  taken  from  the  roll 
or  piece  and  corrected  for  the  moisture 
present  by  the  method  of  Section  12. 
such  tests  to  be  captioned.  "Corrected 
for  Standard   Moisture   Regain." 

Exposed   before   testing    for   at    least  two 
'"  ■      an  atmosphei^e   of   65    per   cent 

degrees  F.  a^i 


inclination  balance  type 


1  relativ*  humidity  and 

( tested    in    this   atmosph( 

'Balloon  cloth   shall  be  tested  on  machine  of  th 
with   ma.\imum   capacity   of   400  pounds. 

=The  elongation  of  wing  fabric  shall  be  observed  for  each  specimen  when 
subjected  to  loads  of  10  pounds,  20  pounds  and  70  pounds.  Wherever  possi- 
ble  autographic  records  shall   be  taken. 

Note.— Fabrics  not  included  in  the  above  list  will  be  given  a  test  method 
classification  by  Committee  D-13  on  application  of  these  interested. 

weight  per  square  yard  is  then  obtained  from  the  normal  weight 
per  square  yard  as  obtained  in  Section  6  (a),  as  follows: 

Normal  weight  per  sq.  yd.  X  100 

,„„    ,  :  : ■   =    r>ry   weight   per  square  yard. 

100  -1-  percentage  regain 

(b)  .\ltern.\tive  Method.— From  one  end  of  the  roll  or  piece 
five  specimens,  each  3  by  4.32  inches,  representing  0.01  square 
yard,  shall  be  stamped  (preferably  cut  with  a  steel  die).  Two 
specimens  shall  be  cut  near  the'  selvages,  one  at  the  center, 
and  the  other  two  between  the  selvages  and  the  center.  These 
five  specimens,  with  a  total  area  equal  to  0.05  square  yard,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  w^re  basket  of  a  ventilated  drying  oven.     The 
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basket    shall   be    so    constructed    with    partitions,    not    less    than 
J4-inch  apart,  that  the  specimens  may  stand  on  edge.     The  speci- 

Table  of  Corrected  Tensile  Strengths  of  Fabric  and  Yarn  at 
Various  Moisture  Regains. 


*-fSS£' 

MoahT.  Regaio  i.>  Fabric  or  Y.rn.-Pcr  cent  o!  Dry  Weight. 

V- 

300 

■- 

3  60 

3  75    4  O0I4  26 

4,50 

4  76    5  bo'6  25 

5  60   5  75 

600 

6  25    6  50 

i 

6.9 

.. 

3.7 

T^fV. 

6,5 

TfT. 

6  3 

1 
5  2;    5  2 

5  1 

5  1        5 

10 

11.8 

11  3'  11  2  11  1 

10  ( 

10  5:  10  3 

10  2 

10  1      10 

u 

l';! 

174 

17.2 

17,0    16  8 

16  6 

16. 2I  16  0 

\'' 

15,71  15  5 

20 

23.6 

233 

22  7 

22  4 

21  9 

20  9    20  7 

204 

20  2 

20 

24 

29.5 

29,1 

28.7 

28.4 

28.0 

27  7 

"  0    28  ' 

26  4 

26  I    25  8 

25  3 

30 

35.3 

349 

34.5 

34  0 

33  6 

33.2 

32,8 

325 

31  1 

31  7 

30  7 

30  3 

30 

35 

40.7 

38  8 

37  9 

si?  4 

37  0 

36  6    36  2 

35  8 

35  4 

35 

40 

47!  1 

465 

46:o 

45  4 

«; 

44  3 

43,8 

43  3 

42  8 

42  3 

dr. 

45 

60  4 

48  7 

48  1 

47  6 

46  0 

45  5 

43 

50 

589 

582 

576 

567 

56.0 

55  4 

54,7 

541 

52  9 

52  3 

51  7.  51  1 

50  5 

55 

64  8 

63  9 

63.2 

62  4 

61  7 

60  9 

60  2 

69  6 

58  8 

58  1 

67  6 

56  8    56  •> 

55  6 

55 

70  7 

69  8 

65  7 

64,1 

63  < 

62,7 

62  ol  61  3 

607 

60 

85 

76  6 

75.6 

74:; 

ni 

"1 

72.0 

71  1 

69,5 

68  7 

66  4 

70 

82,5 

76  6 

75  7 

74  8 

74  0 

73  : 

72  3 

71  5 

70  8 

76 

88,3 

87.2 

86.2 

85:1 

84  i 

83  1 

82  1 

81  1 

80  2 

79  3 

75 

80 

94,2 

93.0 

919 

90  8 

89  7 

88,6 

87  6 

86  5 

85  5 

84  6 

83  6 

82  7 

81  8 

80  9 

80 

S5 

93  0 

91  9 

90  9    89  8 

88  f 

87  8 

86  9 

85  9 

85 

106  ( 

104:i 

ml 

102:1 

100.! 

99; 

98,; 

97  4 

96  2,  95  1 

1105 

101  6  100  4 

993 

982 

97  I 

96  0 

95 

100 

117. f 

1163 

114  ! 

113:; 

112  i 

1?0  8 

109  < 

103  : 

106  9  105  7 

102  2 

105 

123  7 

122  1  120  6 

119  I 

'"  ' 

116  3 

114  9 

113  6 

1.2  3  1110 

109  7 

108  6 

107  3 

106  1 

105 

127  9 

120  4  119  0 

117  6  116  3 

.15  0  113  71112  4 

111  2 

.10 

115 

135  ; 

133  7 

132  1 

130  ; 

128  9' 127  4 

125  9  124  4 

123  o!l21  6 

120  2  118  81117  5 

IJO 

137  9 

136: 

134  51132  9 

1310 

129  8 

128  3  126,8 

125  4!l24  0iI22,6 

121  3 

.20 

125 

'"3 

145;  4 

143.9 

140  1  138.4 

1368 

135.2 

133  7132  1 

130,61129,2  127  8 

130 

153. 

151.2 

149.: 

I475I1I5  7'l44  0  142  3 

140  6 

139  0  137  4 

1 

131  4 

130 

135 

159  01157.0 

153  2I15I  3  149  5  147  8 

146  ( 

144  3,142.7 

141  .1.395  138  0 

136  5 

135 

140 

164! 

162! 

160:i 

158  i 

156,9 

155  I 

153  2 

151  4 

149.7.48  0 

145 

166,6 

162,5 

160  6 

168  7 

156  8 

1550.53.3 

151  5  149  9  148  ! 

.466 

.45 

150 

1767 

174  4  172  3 

170: 

168,1 

166  I 

164  2 

162  3 

160  4|l58.6 

156  8  165  0  153  3 

151  6 

155 

182  6 

180.3  178  1 

175  9 

173  7 

171  7 

169  6 

167  7 

162  0  160  2  158  4 

156  7 

155 

160 

188.5 

186,1183  8 

181.6 

179  4 

175  1 

173  0 

171  1 

169  1 

167.2  165  4  163  5 

161  7 

160 

165 

194  ( 

191.9 

1895 

187.2 

185  0 

182  i 

180  6 

178  5 

176  4 

.72.4.70  6 

168  6 

170 

197.7 

192,9 

190  6 

188  3 

186  1 

183  9 

181  8 

I79I 

.77  7  175  7 

173  7 

171  t 

170 

176 

206' 

203.5 

201:1 

198  6 

196  2 

193  8 

189  3 

187  1 

182  9  180  9 

180 

212  ( 

2093 

206  8 

204  2 

201  8 

199  4 

197  0 

194  7 

192  5 

190  3 

184  0 

182  0 

180 

215.1212.5 

2099 

207  4 

204, i 

292  5 

200  1 

197.  S 

195  1 

193  3  191.! 

189  1 

187  C 

186 

190 

223  1 

220  9I218  3 

215  6 

213  0 

208  0  205  5 

198  6196.4 

229  71226. 81224  0 

2213 

2186 

216  t 

213  4'210  9,208  6 

206:: 

203  f' '0.6 

199:3 

197  1 

195 

200 

2356232.6 

229,8 

226  9 

224  2 

218  9^216  3 

213  8 

209  0  206  7 

204  4 

200 

206 

241  5 

238.4 

235  5 

232  6 

229  8 

227,1 

224  4,221  8 

219  2 

216  7 

2.4  2  211.9 

209  5 

207.2 

206 

247.4 

244.2 

241,2 

238,3 

235  :< 

232,6 

229  8 

224  5 

222  0 

219  5  217.0 

210 

215 

263.3 

250.0 

247,0 

244.0 

2400 

238.1 

235,3 

232,6 

229  9 

227  3 

224  7  222.2 

219.; 

2173 

215 

220 

269.2 

2559 

252,; 

249  6 

246,6 

243.7 

240,8 

238  0 

235  2 

232,5 

229.9  227  4 

224  9 

222.4 

220 

226 

285.1 

261.7 

2553 

252.2 

249.2 

246,3 

243  4 

240  6 

237  8 

235,2  232  6 

230  0 

227  5 

226 

230 

270  1 

267  5 

2642 

261,0 

267  8' 264  7 

2617 

248  8 

246  9 

243 

240  4  237  7 

235 

232  i 

230 

235 

273.3 

270  0 

263  4  260  3 

267,2 

254,2 

251  3 

248 

245  6  242  9 

240 

237 

235 

240 

282:; 

279.1 

275,; 

272: 

269.0 

266.8 

262,7 

259,6 

256  6 

253, 

250.8  248  0 

245  3 

242  6 

240 

278,0 

274  6 

271.4 

268,1 

266  0 

262.1 

259 

256.1263  2 

250.4 

247.7 

246 

250 

294' 

290:7 

287:! 

283,7 

280.1 

276,9 

273  6 

270.4 

264 

261  3  363,4 

255! 

U2J 

260 

255 

300.! 

296.6 

2929 

289,3 

285.8 

282,4 

279,1 

275.8 

272.7 

260.3 

266,5  263  5 

260.6 

257.1 

255 

302.4 

298  7 

295,0 

291.5 

288,0 

281,2 

278  0 

271,7  268  7 

266.7 

265 

312' 

308,: 

304,4 

300,; 

297.1 

293,5 

290,1 

286  7 

283  4 

280: 

277,0  273  9 

270  1 

267  :i 

265 

302.6 

299  0 

295  5 

292  1 

288  7 

285  4 

282  2  279  0 

270 

275' 

323  1 

319:( 

315  :i 

312:1 

308,3 

304,6 

301  0 

297  6 

294  0 

290  7 

287  1284,2 

28i:' 

278  I 

275 

280 

329.8 

325  6 

321,; 

317.7 

313,9 

301  1 

306  5  302  9 

299.4 

296  0 

292  6  289  4 

286.2 

283  1 

280 

335  7 

331  5 

311  91308  3 

301  3 

297  9  294,5 

2913 

288  1 

2M 

341  6 

337,3 

333:j 

329.1 

325.1 

321:: 

317  4 

313  7 

3io:i 

306  6 

303  1:299  7 

296.4 

293  2;  290 

347  5 

343  1 

334  7 

330  7 

3267 

322  9 

319  1 

3154 

311  8 

304  9 

301  6 

298  2 

295 

300 

353  4 

348,9 

344:! 

3404 

336  3 

332.3 

328  3 

324  6 

320  7 

317  . 

313,; 

310.0 

306  6 

303  3 

300 

305 

359  3 

3547 

350, < 

346  1 

341.9 

337.8 

333,8 

329  9 

326  1 

322,4 

3188 

315.2 

311.7 

308  3 

305 

365  2 

360  6 

339  3 

335  3 

3316 

327  7 

320  4 

316  8 

313  4 

310 

315 

371  1 

366,4 

361  ! 

357  i 

353  i 

348  ! 

344  8 

340; 

336  8 

333  0 

329: 

325  5 

321  9 

318  4 

316 

320 

376  9 

372  2 

Im.I 

350  2 

342  2 

338.3 

334  4 

330  7 

327  1 

323.5 

320 

325 

382.8 

378,0 

373,3 

368  1 

360.  ( 

355  7 

351  ( 

347.5 

343  5 

339  7 

335  9 

332  2 

330 

388  7 

383,8 

379  1 

374  4 

3B9.9 

365  5 

361  2 

357  0 

352  8 

348,8 

344  9 

341  o'337  3 

333  6 

330 

335 

394  6 

389  6 

384  8 

380  11375  6 

362  4 

358  2 

354  1 

350  1 

346  2  342  4 

338  S 

336 

395,4  390  6 

385  8  381  1 

376,6 

372.1 

367  8 

363; 

355  3 

35.  4  347  5 

343  7 

345 

lo6,j 

401,33963 

391  5 

386  7 

361  ! 

360  6 

352  6 

348  8 

345 

402,1 

3923 

387,6 

383.1178  6 

374,2 

370  0 

365,8 

36.  7 

357  7 

353  8 

355 

418  ■> 

412,9 

407,8 

402  8 

393  2 

388  5 

384  0 

379  6 

376,2 

371,0 

366  9 

362,8 

358  9 

355 

360 

424  i 

418,7 

413  6 

4085 

403.6 

398  7 

394  0 

389  4 

380  5 

360 

429  9 

424  5 

409.2 

399  5 

394  8 

390  3 

385  8 

381  5 

377  2 

373  I 

369  0 

365 

370 

135  8 

430.3 

125  0 

4198 

414  8 

409:8 

405  0 

400  2 

395  6 

391  .  386  7 

382  4 

370 

436.2 

4153 

410  4 

405  6 

4010 

396.4^391  9|387  5 

383  3 

379  I 

380 

447  6 

442  0 

436  5 

431  2 

426  0 

4'0  9 

415  9 

411  1 

4063 

401  7 

397  .392  7 

388  4 

384  1 

380 

385 

453  5  447  8 

436  9 

431.6 

426  4 

121  4 

407,0 

402  4:397  9 

389  2 

385 

459  4  453  6 

148  0 

442  5  437  2 

432  0 

412  2 

407  6  403  0 

198  6 

394  3 

395 

465  3  459  4 

448.24428 

437  5 

132:: 

127  3 

122  3 

417  5 

412  8;408  2 

399.3 

396 

471.2  465.2 

159:6  463  9|448  4 

443,0 

422  8 

418  0413  4 

108  7 

4044 

Explanation. — \  sample  of  fabric  in  its  natural  state  gave 
an  apparent  tensile  strength  of  210  pounds.  After  drying  its 
moisture  regain  at  the  time  of  the  test  was  found  to  have  been 
4.75  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight.  In  the  line  opposite  210  and 
under  4.75  regain  in  the  table,  will  be  found  the  figure  227.2, 
the  strength  of  the  fabric  corrected  to  a  full  regain  of  6.5  per 
cent.  In  the  same  manner  a  fabric  with  an  apparent  strength  of 
192  pounds  and  a  regain  of  5.25  per  cent  would  have  a  corrected 
streigth  of  202.9  as  determined  by  interpolation  from  the  table. 


mens  shall  then  be  dried  to  bone  dryness  as  described  in  Section 
2.  The  combined  weight  of  these  specimens  after  drying  repre- 
sents the  dry  weight  of  0.05  square  yard  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
dry  weight  per  square  yard  of  the  roll  or  piece  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  above  quantity  by  20. 

8.  If  by  the  first  tests  the  fabric  fails  to  meet  the  specifications 
a  second  swatch  shall  be  taken  as  follows :  If  the  roll  or  piece 
is  a  complete  warp,  the  second  swatch  shall  be  cut  from  the  center 
of  die  roll  or  piece.  If  the  roll  or  piece  is  a  part  warp,  the  second 
swatch  shall  be  taken  not  less  than  V/,  yards  from  the  other  end. 

9.  The  difference  between  the  normal  weight  of  the  fabric.  Sec- 
tion 6,  and  the  dry  weight,  Section  7,  is  the  amount  of  moisture 
present. 

(a)  When  computed  as  percentage  of  the  normal  weight  this  is 
the  moisture  content  of  the  material. 

(6)  When  computed  as  percentage  of  the  dry  weight,  this  is  the 
moisture  regain  of  the  material. 

(D)     NUMBER    OF    THREADS   PER    INCH. 

10  (a)  The  numl)er  of  threads  per  inch  or  count  of  the  fabric 
shall  be  determined  by  counting  a  space  of  not  less  than  1  inch 
in  at  least  five  different  places  in  the  roll  or  piece. 

(b)  The  average  of  the  five  determinations  shall  be  the  count.' 

(E)  THICKNESS, 

11.  (a)  The  thickness  shall  be  measured  by  an  automatic 
micrometer  which  presses  upon  at  least  0.5  square  inch  of  the 
fabric  with  a  uniform  constant  pressure,  and  which  is  so  mounted 
as  to  make  measurements  6  inches  from  the  selvage. 

(b)  At  least  ten  measurements  at  different  portions  of  the  roll 
or  piece  shall  be  made,  and  the  average  shall  be  the  thickness  of 
the  fabric. 

(F)  STRENGTH. 

12.  Tensile  strength  tests  shall  be  made  by  one  of  the  four 
methods  described  as  follows  in  detail,  and  fabrics  shall  be  tested 
by  the  method  shown  for  the  classification  under  which  they 
fall.  In  each  case  the  results  shall  be  recorded  separately  for 
warp  and  filling. 

For  the  determination  of  tensile  strength  a  swatch  of  the 
length  specified  in  Table  I  shall  be  cut  the  entire  width  of  the 
cloth  and  test  specimens  shall  be  cut  from  this  swatch  according 
to  the  respective  diagrams  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  I. 

Two  methods  of  determining  the  tensile  strength  shall  be 
recognized : 

(o)  Strip  Test  (Fig.  1). — Under  this  method  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  the  fabric  shall  be  clamped  at  each  end  by  the  jaws  of 
the  testing  machine  and  strained  to  the  point  of  rupture. 

(6)  Grab  Test  (Fig.  2). — Under  this  method  the  testing  ma- 
chine jaws,  each  of  definite  width,  shall  be  made  to  reach  into 
the  body  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  fabric  and  shall  be  clamped 
a  definite  distance  apart.  Care  shall  be  taken  that  the  same  set 
of  threads  are  embraced  by  both  pairs  of  jaws.  The  specimen 
shall  then  be  strained  to  the  point  of  rupture. 

13.  Correction  for  Standard  Moisture  Regain. — When  it  is 
desired  to  test  tension  specimens  for  tensile  strength,  in  the 
natural  state  in  which  they  are  cut  from  the  roll  or  piece,  the 
following  method  shall  be  employed  to  reduce  the  tensile  strength 
found  to  the  common  basis  of  an  assumed  standard  moisture 
regain  equal  to  6.5  per  cent  of  the  bone-dry  weight: 

(a)  .\fter  preparing  the  specimens  for  the  testing  machine, 
those  cut  from  the  warp  and  those  from  the  filling  shall  be 
weighed  each  in  a  separate  batch  under  the  natural  moisture 
conditions  which  obtain  at  the  time  in  the  testing  room. 

(b)  The  specimens  shall  then  be  tested  immediately,  in  as 
rapid  succession  as  possible,  by  the  method  specified  in  Table  II. 

(c)  .\fter  rupture  the  broken  specimens  (entire)  shall  be 
placed  in  the  basket  of  an  oven  and  dried  as  defined  in  Section  2. 

^For  tire  fabric  used  for  carcass  building  the  nuinber  of  threads  per  inch 
shall  be  determined. by  counting  a  space  of  10  inches  in  at  lea.st  five  diflFerent 
places  in  the  roll  or  piece,  and  the  average  of  the  five  determinations  shall 
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H-         Length       ^ 
Fig.   I.— Illustration  of  Strip  Test. 


Fig.  Z.^IUustration  of  Grab  Test 


(rf)  The  total  warp  and  filling  specimens  shall  be  grouped  each 
by  themselves,  forming  two  batches.  The  aggregate  dry  weight 
of  the  warp  and  filling  specimens  shall  thus  be  obtained  and  the 
moisture  regain  at  the  time  of  the  test  determined. 

{e)  The  following  formula  shall  then  be  applied,  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  standard  moisture  regain  of  manufactured 
cotton  is  6.5  per  cent  of  the  dry  weight,  that  the  actual  percentage 
regain  is  between  the  limits  of  3  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  dry 
weight,  and  that  for  1  per  cent  of  moisture  regain  there  is  an 
increase  of  6  per  cent  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fabric. 

Tensile  strength  corrected  (Tensile  strength  from  machine  reading)  X  139 

to  standard  moisture  regain  100 


X  Actual  Percentage  Regain 


Example. — A   specimen   of  fabric   broki 
tensile  strength  of  294  pounds  as  read   from  the  machi 
before    and    after    drying    the    specimen    was    found    to    con 
regain   equal   to   3   per   cent   of   the  bone-dry    weight.      The 
corrected  to  a  common  basis  of  6.5  per  cent  moisture  regain 


294  : 


139 


By  weighing 

ile   strength 
Id  therefore 

346  pounds. 


STANDARD  SIZES  FOR   CHECKS  AND    INVOICES. 

The  Standardization  Committee  of  the  Purchasing  .\gents' 
-Association  has  evolved  several  aids  for  both  seller  and  pur- 
chasing agent  or  accounting  officer. 

The  committee  considered  as  the  standard  check  size,  iVz  by 
S'/i  inches,  which  has  already  been  adopted  by  over  100,000 
business  houses,  with  Federal  Reserve  Board  Approval.  The 
fact  that  most  of  these  business  concerns  use  a  voucher  check 
just  double  the  size  of  the  standardized  check,  and  file  the 
original  invoice  with  a  copy  of  the  voucher,  led  to  the  selection 
of  854  by  7  inches  as  the  master  size  for  the  standardized  invoice. 

On  account  of  filing  devices,  any  other  sizes  selected  should 
be  such  that  they  readily  fold  to  8^  by  7  inches,  so  SYz  by  7, 
SYz  by  11,  and  ^Y:  by  14  inches  were  the  sizes  preferred.  It  was 
decided  to  allow  the  printing  to  run  either  way  of  the  sheet,  to 
suit  the  sales  organization. 

G.  H.  Money  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin, 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Standardization  Committee. 


DETERMINATION  OF  SULPHUR   IN   VULCANIZED  RUBBER.^ 

P.  Dekkcr  has  subjected  to  accurate  investigation  some 
methods  for  determining  free  sulphur  (in  the  acetone  extract) 
and   of   the   combined    (and   total)    sulphur,    described   in   recent 

>  "Communications  of  the  N'etherland  Government  Institute  for  Advising 
the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,"  Delft,  Holland. 

'Should  insoluble  sulphates  remain  behind  on  the  filter,  (hey  are  fused 
with   potassium-sodium-carbonate. 


literature.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the  following  method  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Nctherland  Government  Institute  at  Delft 
fur  the  determination  of  combined  and  total  sulphur: 

One  gram  of  the  sample  is  gently  heated  in  an  Erlemeyer 
fla.sk  of  200  to  300  cc.  with  40  cc.  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.4)  and  6  grams  of  magnesium  nitrate  free  of  water  till  the 
liquid  begins  to  foam,  when  the  flame  is  removed.  In  case  the 
foaming  is  so  strong  that  there  is  danger  of  overflowing,  the 
flask  is  cooled  for  a  moment,  ."^s  soon  as  the  foaming  has  ceased 
it  is  gently  boiled  for  one  hour,  then  one  to  two  drops  of  bro- 
mine are  added  and  boiling  continued  for  one-half  hour.  The 
liquid  is  then  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  10  cc.  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  further 
evaporated  till  the  residue  becomes  solid  on  removing  the  still 
liquid  mass  from  the  water  bath.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  filtered,  and  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the 
usual  manner.^ 


nple  and  direct 
libber  compound 


cthod  of  determining  the  cubic  foot  cost 
s  here   reproduced.     The  chart   was  de- 


LAY  A  STRAIGHT-EDGE  ON  THE  CHART  TO 
INTERSECT  THE  "SPECIFIC  GRAVITy'aND 
"price  PER  pound" SCALES  AT  TH£  PROPER 
POINTS;  READ  THE  CUBIC  rOOT  COST  AT 
THE  INTERSECTION   OF  THAT  SCALE 


CopyniOHT -AA  SOMERVILLE  ^m 

signed  and  copyrighted  by  Dr.  .\.  A.  Somerville  of  the  R.  T. 
Vanderbilt  Co.  for  free  distribution  to  rubber  chemists  and 
compound  men.  It  is  of  the  well  known  "alignment"'  type,  con- 
sisting of  three  mathcinatical  scales  covering  a  complete  range 
of  practical  compounding  possibilities,  namely,  a  specific  gravity 
scale  from  1.00  to  2.00;  a  cost  per  pound  scale  from  5  to  50 
cents,  and  a  cubic  foot  scale  covering  all  resultant  combinations: 
of  the  other  two  scales. 


Buy  \V.\r  S.aving  Stamps — Build  for  American  prosperitv 
and  your  own  success. 


CA6 
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JUDICIAL    DECISIONS. 

GOOD  WEAR  TIRE  &  TUBE  CO.  ENJOINED. 

P'£i>ER.\L  Tr.\oe  Co.mmi.^sio.v  :'.>■.  .SopniF.  Cohn,  S.^muel  M. 
*  Ch.\z.\noff  .xnd  B.  Counsei-B.\um,  doing  business  under  the 
firm  name  and  style  of  The  Good  Wear  Tire  &  Tube  Co. 

The  respondents  formed  a  copartnership  in  March,  1920,  under 
the  name  The  Good  Wear  Tire  &  Tube  Co.,  with  their  principal 
place  of  business  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing and  selling  reconstructed  tires,  buying  second-hand  and 
unserviceable  tires,  cementing  and  sewing  them  together,  and 
advertising  them  as  "Double  Tires"  with  no  hint  of  their  com- 
position, leading  the  public  to  believe  they  were  made  of  new 
and  unused  material.  Moreover,  they  had  full  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  character  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  and  of  the  confusion  the  name  they  had  taken  would  cause. 

They  are  forbidden  to  use  the  name  "Double  Tread''  for  the 
tires  they  make,  unless  they  add  words  which  will  show  un- 
mistakably that  the  tires  are  not  made  of  new  and  unused  mate- 
rial. They  are  also  forbidden  to  use  in  interstate  commerce  the 
name.  The  Good  Wear  Tire  &  Tube  Co.  or  any  other  name  that 
resembles  that  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Docket  403,  Washington,  D.  C,  Januarv  29, 
1920)  

ACCEPTANCE  TELEGRAM  BINDS  RUBBER  CONTRACT. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co.  :j-.  The  B.  K.  Sturgi.s  Co.— United  States 
District  Court.  Ninth  District,  San  Francisco.  May  25,  1920. 

Damages  claimed  on  account  of  failure  to  accept  delivery  of 
rubber  shipments  made  during  1918.  Acceptance  was  by  telegram. 
with  statement  that  contract  would  follow.  Judge  Rudkin  held 
that  the  telegram  was  a  binding  contract,  even  though  the  words 
were  embodied  in  the  telegram  that  a  contract  was  to  be  mailed ; 
and  that  all  the  jury  had  to  do  was  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
plaintiff's  damages.  Through  a  mistake  the  jury  scattered  ai'd 
the  case  had  to  go  on  the  next  Court  calendar. 

CHAKGES  MISUSE  OF  NAME. 
The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has  been 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  by  Judge  A.  S.  Cole,  under  $5,000 
bond,  against  The  McElrath  Building  Co.,  of  the  same  town. 
It  charged  that  the  use  of  the  name  "McElrath"  by  the  defendant 
company  was  an  artifice  intended  to  defraud  both  the  plaintiff 
company  and  the  public,  there  being  no  person  of  that  name  con- 
nected with  the  defendant  company. 

TUFFORD  HEEL  PATENT  AGAIN  SUSTAINED. 
In  an  opinion  handed  down  last  month  by  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  .Arthur  L.  Brown,  the  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Elyria, 
Ohio,  is  sustained  in  its  infringement  suit  against  the  United  Lace 
&  Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  action  was 
brought  in  the  Federal  Court  of  Rhode  Island  some  months  ago. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  infringing  on  its 
reissued  latters  patent  No.  14.049  of  January  11,  1916,  in  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  heels.  Judge  Brown  in  his  opinion  de- 
clared :  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  claims  five,  six,  and  seven  of 
the  Tufford  patent  in  suit  are  valid  and  infringed,  and  a  draft 
decree  may  be  presented  accordingly." 

CUSTOMS    APPRAISER'S    DECISIONS. 

No.  43,624.  Protest  851,889  of  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co. 
Chicago.)  Chicle.— Held  that  dessicated  chicle  is  properly 
classified  as  refined,  and  held  dutiable  at  20  cents  a  pound. 
(Treasury  Decisions.  Vol  38,  No.  12,  March  18,  1920.) 

No.  43,670.  Protest  851,879  of  G.  W.  Sheldon  &  Co.  (Chi- 
cago.) Chici-E. — Dessicated  or  dried  chicle  is  properly  classified 
as  refined,  and  dutiable  at  20  cents  a  pound,  not  at  15  cents  a 
pound  as  crude  chicle.  (Treasury  Decisions.  Vol.  38,  No.  15, 
April  22,  1920.) 


No.  43,694.  Protest  933,528  of  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.  (New  York.) 
Gum  Chicle  by  similitude  (on  authority  of  Treasury  Decision 
38,382)  is  declared  not  dutiable  at  20  cents  a  pound,  but  dutiable 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  (Treasury  Decisions.  Vol.  38,  No. 
17,  May  6,  1920.) 

No.  43,690.  Protest  932,747  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
.\merica.  Gum  Cauchillo,  invoiced  as  balata  and  classified  by 
similitude  at  15  cents  a  pound,  is  held  properly  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Treasury  Decisions.  Vol.  38,  No.  17,  May  6, 
1920.) 

No.  43,769.  Protest  933,383  of  Clauss  Portenoy  Co.,  New  York. 
Crude  Chicle. — Chicle  gathered  as  sap  and  subjected  to  no 
other  process  than  boiling,  to  bring  about  coagulation,  and  sun- 
dried.  Held  to  be  crude  and  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
(Treasury  Decisions,  Vol.  38,  No.  23,  June  17,  1920.) 

No.  38,382.  Protest  931,382  of  Rubber  Association  of  America 
et  al.  against  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at 
New  York ;  reversed  in  part.  Board  of  United  States  General 
-Appraisers. 

Gum. — Certain  gums  invoiced  as:  crude  gum  chicle,  chicle, 
Colombia  gum,  cauchillo,  sande,  gum  colombiana,  goma  tousle, 
crude  chicle,  goma  sande,  colombiana,  and  goma  chicle,  w-ere 
assessed  at  15  cents  a  pound,  as  if  they  were  chicle,  under  the 
similitude  clause  of  paragraph  386  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 
Held  that  they  are  not  similar  in  inaterial,  quality,  or  texture 
to  the  chicle  provided  for  in  paragraph  36,  and  should  be  classi- 
lied  as  non-enumerated  unmanufactured  articles.  (Treasury 
Decisions.    Vol.  38,  No.  16,  April  29,  1920.) 

Cauchillo  Gums. — The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
May  12,  1920,  called  upon  the  Assistant  .Attorney  General  to  ap- 
peal to  the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  against  the 
decision  in  No.  38,382.  (Treasury  Decisions.  Vol.  38,  No.  19, 
May  27,  1920.)  

United  States  rs.  American  Chicle  Co.  (No.  2,014). — 'United 
States  Court  of  Customs  .\ppeals,  March  24,  1920.  Decision  of 
Board  of  United  States  General  .Appraisers  (No.  38,152)  af- 
firmed. Crude  Chicle. — Chicle  conveyed  to  Canada  from  Mexico 
and  there  reduced  to  small  particles  and  repacked,  has  not  been 
advanced  in  quality  or  value;  it  therefore  pays  only  15  cents  a 
pound  duty.  (Treasury  Decisions.  Vol.  38,  No.  14,  .April  15, 
1920.) 

••TENAX"   ASBESTOS    SHEET   PACKING. 

To  enable  shop  owners  to  make  their  own  gaskets,  one  manu- 
facturer has  provided 
asbesto>  packing  press- 
ed in  sheets  50  by  50 
inches,  ranging  in 
thickness  from  1/32  to 
's  inch,  besides  one 
special  1/64-inch  sheet 
which  IS  black  graph- 
ited  The  standard  col- 
or is  b'ue  and  is  known 
.  ^^  as    "the    original    blue 

X>         *<'rFNAYS  <rT       ^'^^'^^"     "Tenax"  com- 

^^^  \l  LflAA/  \^      pressed    asbestos    sheet 

^     -^  \      ^«       -^      -^  ^^  packing  is  intended  for 

use  on  the  engines  of 
automobiles,  gas  en- 
gines, trucks,  tractors, 
etc  It  is  claimed  for  it 
that  It  will  resist  ex- 
tremely hot  temperatures,  trims  easily,  requires  no  following  up, 
and  does  not  squeeze  out  of  the  joint  or  "fry"  under  high 
temperatures.  (Advance  Packing  &  Supply  Co.,  78  East  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
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The  Manufacture  of  Blow -Out  Patches. 
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Bi.ou-OLT  PATCHES  arc  emergency 
carried  in  the  repair  kit  of  every  cautioi 
ticipates  the  time,  tliai  usually  comes 
the  need  is  ur- 
gent. They  are 
intended  for  an 
emergency  re- 
pair and  a  pro- 
tection to  the 
inner  tube  in 
case  of  a  blow- 
out or  fabric 
break,  and  may 
be  easily  and 
quickly  applied 
on    the   road. 

Blow  -  out 
patches  are 
made  by  tire 
and  other  rub- 
ber manufac- 
turers special- 
izing in  tire 
sundries.  There 
are    two    types 

of  inside  blow-out  patches,  the  fabric  and  the  cord.  The 
is  intended  for  fabric  tires  and  is  provided  with  flaps  that 
outwardly  between  the  beads  and  the  rim,  thereby  holdi 
patch  tirmly  in  place.     The  cord  patch  is  designed  for  cor 
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although  it  may  be  used  in  a  fabric  tire  repair.  The  cost  of  this 
patch,  however,  does  not  warrant  such  use,  n.s  a  fabric  casing 
break  tends  to  increase,  and  therefore  should  be  properly  re- 
paired and  vulcanized.  An  injury  to  a  cord  casing  does  not 
have  a  tendency  to  grow  larger,  hence  the  cord  patch  can  be 
applied  with  cold  patching  cement  and  may  wear  as  IcMig  as 
the  tire.  However,  a  vulcanized  repair  is  undoubtedly  more 
permanent. 

While  the  process  of  making  inside  blow-oul  patches  varies 
somewhat  among  manufacturers,  fabric  patches  are  usually  built 
up  from  four  superposed  plies  of  bias  frictioned  fabric  of  equal 
width,  each  ply  being  stepped  down  longitudinally.  The  cord 
patch  is  built  up  from  bias  cord  fabric  in  the  same  way  and 
the  edges  of  both  types  are  tapered  to  a  fine  edge. 


The  manufacture  of  blow-out  patches  includes  the  wrapped 
and  molded  processes,  the  former  being  the  most  commonly  used, 
method  and  is  briefly  described  as  follows:  .\  roll  of  13-ounce 
cotton  duck,  36  inches  wide  and  about  50  yards  in  length,  is 
thoroughly  dried  to  free  it  from  moisture.  .\  length  of  pipe  is 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  roll,  which  is  then  placed  hori- 
zontally in  bearings,  and  the  free  end  of  the  fabric  is  passed  be- 
tween the  middle  and  lower  roll  of  the  calender  and  fastened 
to  the  stock  shell.  Previously,  the  rubber  stock  is  compounded 
and  mixed  on  a  two-roll  mill.  The  formula  commonly  used 
consists  of : 

Smoked  sheet   22       pounds 

Whiting    12      pounds 

Litharge     3       pounds 

Sulphur     1 '. J  pounds 

CALENDERING. 

The  calendering  is  done  on  a  three-roll  calender.  After  the 
rubber  dough  has  been  warmed  up  on  a  special  warming  mill,  it 
is  placed  between  the  upper  and  middle  rolls  of  the  calender, 
and  when  the  calender  is  started  and  adjusted,  the  rubbei;  passes 
in  a  thin  sheet  on  the  middle  roll  which  is  somewhat  hotter  than 
the  top  roll.  This  sheet  is  transferred  by  pressure  of  the  rolls 
to  the  fabric  that  passed  between  the  middle  and  lower  rolls  and 
the  frictioned-tabric  is  then  wound  up  on  the  stijck  shell  with 
a  cotton  liner  between  the  rubber  surfaces  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together.  The  speed  of  the  bottom  roll  is  somewhat 
slower  than  the  other  two  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  or  friction- 
ing  the  rubber  through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric. 

CUTTING. 

The  roll  of  calendered  fabric  is  then  mounted  at  one  end  of  the 
cutting  table  and  a  length  gf  stock  is  unrolled  and  laid  on  the 
table,  meanwhile,  the  liner  is  stripped  off  and  wound  up  for 
further  use.  The  stock  is  then  cut  on  the  bias  according  to 
the  sizes  required. 

ASSEMBLINa 

The  next  operation  is  assembling  or  building  up  the  patches. 
This  IS  done  on  a  hollow  metal  core  that  conforms  in  section 
to  the  shape  of 
the  tire  casin.t; 
in  wliich  the 
patch  is  in- 
tended to  be 
used.  A  coat- 
ing of  cetncnt 
is  first  applied 
to  the  core  that 
is  mounted  on 
any  ordinary 
tire  building 
s.'t  a  n  d.  The 
next  step  con- 
sists in  apply- 
ing the  largest 
ply  of  fabric 
to  the  core,  al- 
lowing the  rim- 
flaps  to  e.xtend 
downward    and 

over-hang  the  inside  periphery  of  the  core.  This  first-ply  is  given 
a  coating  of  cement  and  the  second  ply  is  laid  on  the  first,  and 
so  on  until  the  four-ply  patch  is  assembled.  Each  ply,  however, 
should  be  rolled  down  smoothly  and  all  air  pockets  between  the 
plies  carefully  removed.     As  many  patches  as  the  circumference 
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of  the  core  will  accommodaic  are  built  up  in  this  way,  when 
the  flaps  are  dusted  with  soapstone  and  turned  back  against 
the  body  of  the  patch  and  the  cloth  wrapping  applied. 

VULCANIZING. 

The  assembled,  cloth-wrapped  patches  arc  now  ready  for  vul- 
canizing or  curing,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  is  done  in  a 
horizontal,  open  steam  vulcanizer.  The  cores,  with  their  as- 
sembled and  cloth-wrapped  patches,  are  hung  on  stationary  metal 
rims  within  the  vulcanizer  and  about  38  pounds  of  steam  pres- 
sure applied  for  38  minutes. 

After  the  cloth  wrapping  is  unwound  the  patches  are  stripped 
from  the  core  and  dusted  with  soapstone,  when  they  arc  ready  to 
be  marked  and  packed. 


ZWEBELU'S    HINTS    TO     REPAIRMEN. 
THE    NON-SKID    IMPRESSION    PAD. 

The  impression  pad  is  used  for  retaining  the  non-skid  pattern 
on  tires  or  for  reproducing  it  on  tread  sections,  etc.  When  the 
non-skid  pattern  is  being  replaced,  soapstone  can  be  used  to 
fill  with  and  good  work  obtained.  However,  there  is  no  pressure 
obtained  by  the  use  of  soapstone,  and  for  this  reason  the  im- 
pression pad  is  found  to  be  the  best. 

(1.)  Pads  are  made  to  fit  the  molds,  and  are  usually  tlie  length 
of  the  mold. 

(2.)  When  applying  the  pad  on  the  tire,  place  it  beyond  the 
point  of  injury,  and  where  the  non-skid  design  is  in  first-class 
condition.     The  pad  can  be  tied  on  so  it  will  adhere  and  not  slip. 

(3.)  When  making  an  impression  pad,  make  it  right.  Take  a 
ply  of  reclaimed  fabric  of  the  proper  length  and  width.  Buff 
and  cement  the  fabric  and  place  on  this  two  layers  of  1/16-inch 
tread  gum,  or  more,  if  the  non-skid  is  deep,  and  then  cure.  The 
result  is  a  strong  non-chipable  pad  that  will  last  for  seventy-five 
cures  or  more  without  losing  the  impression. 

(4.)  Impression  pads  are  inexpensive  and  better  when  re- 
claimed fabric  is  used.  Scrap,  waste  or  dirty  gum  is  used  be- 
tween the  fabric  and  the  last  ply  of  gum  coming  in  contact  with 
the   tire. 


PNEUMATIC    TRUCK    TIRES    WITHSTAND    SEVERE    TESTS. 

W.  V.  Logan  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  metropolitan  section  of  the  Society  of  .Automotive  En- 
gineers in  New  York,  May  12,  1920,  on  the  development  of  the 
pneumatic  truck  tire,  told  of  some  interesting  experiments  that 
have  been  made.  The  story  of  the  working  out  of  the  idea  of 
applying  pneumatic  tires  to  heavy  trucks  since  it  was  first  formed 
in   1909,   with   the   enumeration   of   the  advantages   to   be   gained. 


fF.M. 


formed  the  main  portion  of  the  address.  .-M  the  close,  Mr.  Logan 
showed  in  moving  pictures  exactly  what  takes  place  in  a  solid  or 
a  pneumatic  truck  tire  when  subjected  to  excessive  shocks  and 
strains.  The  tests  were  made  at  the  truck  tire  factory  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co. 


••MI  the  trucks,  except  the  S-ton  truck  in  the  gutter  jump,  were 
loaded  beyond  their  rated  capacity;  the  speed  was  between  17 
and  20  miles  an  hour.  The  platform  from  which  they  jumped 
was  IK-  feet  high.  The  deflectioii  of  the  tires  as  they  struck  the 
ground  was  50  per  cent  of  their  cross-section  diameter. 

The  jumping  truck  weighted  10,800  pounds  loaded,  and  the 
tires  used  were  six-inch  in  front  and  eight-inch  in  rear.  The 
same  truck  took  gutter  and  curbstone  tests  as  well  as  the  jump 
tests.  In  eight  jumps  there  was  not  a  blow-out  nor  tire  trouble 
of  any  kind,  and  after  the  tests  the  four  tires  were  taken  off  and 
dissected  but  not  a  break  nor  a  scratch  was  found  on  the  inside 
of  the  casings.  Moreover,  after  eight  or  nine  jumps  had  been 
made,  all  on  the  same  identical  spot,  absolutely  no  harm  was 
done  to  the  concrete  road.  It  was  found  that  the  impact  of  the 
pneumatic  tired  truck  on  the  surface  was  two-thirds  less  than  the 
impact  of  a  solid  tired  truck. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SIX-WHEEL    TRUCK. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  vice-president  and  factory  manager  of 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  expressed  his  views  on 
tires  and  their  future  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  company  to 
the  Cleveland  and  Detroit  sections  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  May  last.  After  an  interesting 
review  of  the  history  of  transportation,  in  which  he  showed 
how   .trcct-car.   must   ijivc   wav   I,,   n„:„„-  l„s,.    and  prophesied 


the  disappearance  of  railroads,  he  turned  to  the  question  of  truck 
tires.  He  believes  that  the  pneumatic-tired  truck  and  the  long- 
distance truck  can  handle  in  the  future  the  passenger  and  freight 
business,  now  managed  entirely  by  the  railroads.  Larger  loads 
and  longer  distances  make  possible  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  tnotor  truck  business,  but  the  use  of  the  truck 
is  very  limited  if  solid  tires  are  used,  as  greater  speed  and  carry- 
nig  capacity  are  obtained  with  pneumatic  tires.  Larger  units 
must  be  employed;  3-ton  and  5-ton  trucks  have  been  used  and 
the  tires  for  3-ton  sizes  are  being  rapidly  changed  to  pneumatic 
equipment.  Largely  as  an  experiment  the  .\kron-to-Boston  ex- 
liress  was  started,  and  it  proved  an  excellent  tire-testing  experi- 
ment. It  was  learned  that  while  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  12, 
possibly  15  and  perhaps  20-inch  tires,  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  are  the  tires  for  this  service.  When  considering  10  and 
12-ton  trucks  it  was  found  that  the  truck  body  and  center  of 
gravity  were  too  high.  The  remedy  was  to  use  multiple  wheels, 
that  is,  more  than  four,  say  six;  four  wheels  have  proved  ineffi- 
cient on  European  railroad  cars  as  compared  with  American 
freight  cars,  and  that  holds  good  for  motor  trucks  also.  The 
truck  should  be  on  tandem  wheels  and  not  on  twin  tires  on  the 
same  wheel  and  the  riding  quality  and  carrying  conditions  will 
be  better.  By  putting  the  extra  wheels  under  the  rear  end  of 
the  truck  body  the  damage  to  tires  is  avoided,  w^hich  follows 
with  large  single  tires,  because  tires  are  distorted  with  a  big 
body  overhang,  and  more  traction  is  obtained  with  a  four- 
wheel  drive. 


July  1.  1920. 
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War  Department  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods— II. 

w 


Dki'aktment  Specifications  Xo.  333-1-1,  referred  to 
in  the  followinK,  were  published  in  The  India  Rubber 
WdRLi).  January  1,  1920: 

COTTON    RUBBER-LINED    FIRE   HOSE. 

War  Department   Specification  No,   333-1-7 — June  6,   1919. 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
cotton  rubber-lined  fire  hose. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(a)  Shall  be  made  of  single  or  double  jacketed  cotton  cover 
as  may  be  directed  and  a  rubber  lining. 

(b)  The  cotton  cover  shall  be  circular  woven,  seamless,  or  one 
ply  or  two  separate  plies  as  may  be  specified.  Free  from  foreign 
matter  and  imperfections.  The  filling  shall  be  a  high  ply  yarn 
and  the  warp  a  lower  ply  yarn. 

(c)  The  rubber  lining  shall  be  uniform  throughout,  consisting 
of  not  less  than  three  calendered  sheets  lapped  at  the  seam  into 
one  solid  body,  properly  vulcanized.  It  shall  be  as  free  from 
corrugations  as  is  consistent  with  good  practice  and  not  less  than 
0.058-inch  in  thickness  for  2Vi-inch  hose  and  not  less  than  0.049- 
inch  for  IJX-inch  throughout,  exclusive  of  backing. 

(d)  Fittings. — Each  length  of  hose  shall  be  properly  fitted 
into  brass  couplings  of  the  following  composition  : 

Per  Cent. 

Copper,  not   less  than 83 

Tin.   not   less   than 5 

Zinc,  not   more   than 7 

Lead,  not  more  than 3 

Note. — 0.5  psr  cent  charcoal  iron  may  be  used  if  desired. 

All  surfaces  shall  be  machine  finished  except  the  corrugations 
in  the  tail  parts.  The  thickness  of  metal  shall  not  be  less  than 
S/32-inch  at  any  one  point.  The  diameter  of  the  waterway  shall 
be  as  near  2^  inches  as  possible  and  not  less  than  2;4  inches, 
being  determined  by  keeping  the  thickness  of  metal  between  the 
bottom  of  thread  and  surface  of  the  waterway  not  less  than  S/32- 
inch.  Each  2!^-inch  coupling  shall  be  provided  with  two  ex- 
pansion rings,  which  shall  have  smooth,  rounded  edges  and  shall 
be  not  less  than  O.OSO  and  not  over  0.0S8-inch  in  thickness;  not 
less  than  lyi  inches  in  length  and  at  least  ^8-inch  shorter  than  the 
tailpiece.  Each  l^/^-inch  coupling  shall  be  provided  with  two  ex- 
pansion rings  of  suitable  size  to  guarantee  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. Two  spanner  lugs  shall  be  provided  9/16-inch  in  diameter 
and  9/16-inch  in  length  for  2>^-inch  hose  and  ^-inch  in  diameter 
and  7/16-inch  in  length  for  l^-inch  hose,  both  on  the  swivel 
and  the  male  end,  and  shall  conform  to  dimensions,  marked  with 
manufacturer's  name,  month  and  year  of  manufacture,  and  the 
words  "U.  S.  A." 

(e)  Threads. — Shall  be  standard  iron-pipe  size  for  1^-inch 
hose  and  "National  Standard"  fire-hose  thread  for  2^-inch  size 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  proposal  or  order. 

(f)  Gaskets. — Three  shall  be  provided  with  each  coupling, 
one  in  the  swivel  and  one  in  each  end  underneath  expansion 
rings;  all  exactly  fitted,  3/16-inch  in  thickness,  and  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  rubber  tube. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Stenciled  in  black  with  indelible  ink,  letters  at  least  1  inch 
high  in  two  places  on  each  length  2  feet  from  the  couplings,  with 
the  words  "U.  S.  A.  FIRE,"  manufacturer's  name,  and  date. 

Material. — ^See   General    Specifications. 

(a)  Lining  and  washers  shall  contain  not  less  than  35  per  cent 
of  fine  Para,  nor  more  than  4  per  cent  sulphur,  with  the  re- 
mainder suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral  fillers.  The  uses  of  re- 
claimed rubber  or  rubber  substitutes  will  not  be  permitted. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  From  each  shipment  of  20  lengths  or  less  the  inspector 
may  select  one  length  at  random,  and  cut  from  it  a  1-foot  section 
for  tests. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(a)  Each  length  of  hose  with  couplings  attached  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  pressure  test.  Twist  shall  be  in  a  direction  to  tighten 
the  coupling.  Hose  shall  not  leak,  sweat,  nor  rupture  the  threads 
cf  the  cotton  cover. 
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(b)     For   physical   tests   an   8-inch    section   shall   be 
sample  after  burst. 

(f)  Friction  test  to  be  conducted  on  a  specimen  V/3  inches 
long. 

(d)  Samples  after  being  subjected  to  a  dry  heat  of  158  de- 
grees F.,  plus  or  minus  2  degrees,  for  96  hours  must  have  a  ten- 
sile strength  of  at   least  900  pounds  per  square   inch. 

(e)  Chemical  lest  shall  be  made  on  the  tube  properly  sep- 
arated from  the  cover,  buffed  free  of  backing  and  properly  pre- 
pared. The  acetone,  alcoholic  potash,  and  chloroform  extract, 
ash,  and  total  sulphur  together  shall  not  exceed  67  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  total  compound.  Free  sulphur  must  not  exceed  1.25 
per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total  compound.  The  acetone  extract 
shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  potash  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 1.5  per  cent.  The  chloroform  extract  must  not  exceed  2 
per  cent.  The  total  sulphur,  exclusive  of  barytes,  must  not  ex- 
ceed 4  per  cent,  and  the  ash  shall  not  be  greater  than  57  nor  less 
than  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  total  compound. 

(f)  Elongation  and  twist  measurements  shall  start  with  hose 
filled  with  water  at  10  pounds'  pressure. 

(g)  One  length  from  every  10  shall  be  given  the  kinking  test, 
which  shall  be  conducted  by  kinking  the  hose  18  inches  from 
one  end  bv  tying  the  coupling  back  against  the  hose. 

(h)     A   3-foot   section   shall   be   cut   from   at   least   one  length 
m  every  sixty  50-foot  lengths  for  bursting  test. 
Table. 

Size,  Inches. 


I'A 
Single. 

3/64 
50 

Dou^^e! 
^1S 

Tolerance   L   D.,  plii= 

.  .incnes 



^Mmimum  '"'^"'  '" 

eluding  couplings: 

Ihs 

Twist,  degrees  per  foo 
Kinking  test,  mininnm 
Burst    test     (3-font    sar 


Tensile: 

Before  aging,   mil 
After  aging,  mini 


s,    then    release. 


Per 


25 


25 


1,600 
900 
2-12 


2-10 


25 


GASOLINE    HOSE. 

War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-8— June  6.  1919. 

General.— (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  to  be  used  in  conveying  gasoline. 

ih)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction.— See  General  Specifications  and  following 
Table  II. 

(a)  Tube  when  made  from  rubber  sheet  shall  consist  of  at 
least  two  complete  turns,  reinforced  at  lap  into  one  solid  body. 

(b)  Hose  to  be  made  of  braided  or  fabric  plies. 

((-)     Washers  to  be  made  of  leather  1/16-inch  in  thickness. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)     Use  the  word  "Gasoline." 

Material.— See  General  Specifications  and  following  Tables  I 
and  II. 

(a)  Tube,  cover  and  friction,  shall  contain  not  less  than  2S 
per  cent  of  fine  Para,  and  not  more  than  1  per  cent  free  sulphur. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  may  cut  at  random  a  three-foot  section  for 
each   shipment  of  1,000  feet  or  less. 

Tests.— See  General  Specifications  and  following  Table  II. 

(a)  A  length  of  hose  with  couplings  attached  after  having 
been  filled  with  gasoline  for  two  hours  shall  withstand  a  pressure 
test  as  in  Table  II. 


'See  "The  Indi 
'Tests  shall  be 
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(&)  Flexibiutv. — By  flexibility  is  meant  ability  to  bend  with- 
out kinking.  When  hose  of  internal  diameter  (Y)  is  bent  around 
a  cylinder  having  diameter  equal  to  (X)  times  the  external  diam- 
eter of  hose  as  in  the  following  table,  the  external  diameter  of 
hose  shall  not  increase  or  diminish  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 


al  diameter: 


(c)  Dry  Heat.— a  3-inch  piece  of  hose  shall  be  subjected 
to  dry  heat  at  132  degrees  C.  for  two  hours,  and  after  cooling  it 
shall  not  be  tacky  nor  show  any  tendency  to  crack. 

(d)  Permeability.— (The  specific  gravity  of  the  gasoline  used 
in  this  test  should  be  between  0.710  and  0.725  at  15.5  degrees  C; 
65  per  cent  of  it  must  distill  over  at  100  degrees  C.  from  a  dis- 
tillation tlask  when  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  jusj  below 
the  side  tube.)  A  14-inch  length  of  the  hose  is  held  vertically 
and  plugged  at  the  bottom. 

The  upper  end  is  fitted  with  a  glass  tube  about  18  inches  long. 
The  hose  so  arranged  is  tilled  with  gasoline  to  a  head  of  12  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  acting  length  of  the  hose.  The  acting  length 
of  the  rubber  hose  is  12  inches.  The  upper  end  of  the  glass  tube 
is  loosely  closed  with  a  cork. 

During  the  first  24  hours  the  level  of  the  gasoline  will  fall  com- 
paratively rapidly.  The  loss  of  gasoline  is  made  good  by  fre- 
quent additions  from  a  known  volume  of  gasoline,  care  being 
taken  that  the  level  of  the  gasoline  in  the  glass  tube  does  not  fall 
at  any  time  by  more  than  3  inches.  This  test  is  to  last  for  72 
hours,  and  the  loss  of  gasoline  during  the  third  24  hours  shall 
not  exceed  100  c.  c.  per  square  foot  of  the  original  internal  sur- 
face of  the  hose. 

(e)  Immersion  in  Gasoline— A  3-inch  piece  in  the  hose  is 
boiled  for  one  hour  (using  a  reflux  condenser)  in  gasoline  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  permeability  test.  The  gasoline  is  allowed 
to  cool  down.  Twenty-four  hours  later  the  test  piece  is  removed 
from  the  gasoline  and  examined  without  delay,  as  follows : 

The  internal  diameter  at  the  point  of  greatest  constriction  is 
measured  by  means  of  rod  gages.  From  this  measurement  the 
area  of  the  bore  is  calculated.  It  shall  not  differ  from  the  original 
by  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  test  piece  is  then  cut  longitudinally  into  halves,  and  the 
adhesion  between  rubber  and  cotton  carefully  examined.  The 
adhesion  shall  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  rubber  can  only 
be  stripped  from  the  cotton  bv  hand  with  difficulty. 

(f)  Immersion  in  Oil. — A  3-inch  piece  of  the  hose  is  im- 
mersed in  medium  gas-engine  cylinder  oil  at  a  temperature  of 
100  degrees  C.  for  8  hours,  and  for  a  further  period  of  24  hours 
at  ordinary  temperature.  The  oil  is  then  wiped  from  the  surface 
of  the  hose.  The  decrease  of  internal  diameter  shall  be  less 
than  10  per  cent. 

The  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  the  rubber  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished and  there  shall  be  no  tendency  of  the  rubber  to  separate 
from  the  cotton. 

T.able  II. 


JJD^-,  O'S.—  C-.-.  C--.  0-1-  o- 

Tolerance,  plus  or  minus.. incli  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16 

Tliickness: 

Tube,    minimum    ....inch  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16  1/16 

Cover,     minimum inch  3/64  3/64  3/64  3/64  3/64  3/64 

Fabric,    plies,    minimum 2  2  3  3  4  4 

Hydrostatic    burst    after    gaso- 


.Ibs. 


160 


140 


140 


PNEUMATIC  HOSE. 

War    Department    Specification    No.    333-1-10 — June   5,    1919. 
(A)    BOCK-DEILL   HOSE,        (B)    PNEUMATIC-TOOL   HOSE. 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
pneumatic-tool  and  rock-drill  hose  for  conveying  air  under 
pressure. 

(6)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  words  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)     Dimensions:  See  the  following  table. 

(b)  The  fabric  plies  of  pneumatic  tool  hose  shall  be  of  sheet- 
ing or  a  plain  weave  fabric. 


(f)     The  fabric  plies  of  rock-drill  hose  shall  be  of  duck. 
Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Use  word  "Pneumatic"  on  pneumatic  hose. 

(b)  Use  words  "Rock  Drill"  on  rock  drill  hose. 
Material. — See    General    Specifications. 
Inspection. — See  General   Specifications. 

Tests. — See  General   Specifications  and   following  table. 

(a)  When  test  pieces  are  stretched  2  to  9  inches  at  the  rate  of 
20  inches  per  minute,  the  stress  upon  the  tube  shall  be  at  least 
90(J  pounds,  that  upon  the  cover  at  least  700  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Table  I. 


Outside     diameter inches  1 

!.    D.,    plus    or    minus inch  1/64 

O.    D.,  plus  or   minus inch  1/32 

Thickness: 

Tube,     minimum inch  3/32 

Cover,     minimum inch  3/32 

Fabric,   plies,    minimum 5 

Hydrostatic: 

Coupling    test,    minimum lbs.  250 

Burst  test,  minimum lbs.  600 

Tensile: 

Tube,    minimum 


HES. 

Rock 
Size, 

Drill. 
Inches. 

lA 

'    lA 

lU 

1/64 

1/32 

1/64 

1/32 

1/64 

1/32 

¥41 

3/32 
3/32 

3/32 
3/32 

Ulti. 


.lbs. 


,300 


Tube  and 

Permanent  s 

Tube  and 

utes.  the 

Per  cent  s 


elongati. 


ver,  stretch  for 
increase  minimu 
after   10  minu 


.inches       2-  9 
'......'  25 


25 


25 


25 


SUCTION  HOSE. 

War  Department   Speci«cation   No.'  333-1-12— June   5,   1919. 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  used  for  the  removal  of  water  by  means  of  suction  pumps. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Dimensions:    See  table  following. 

(b)  Smooth  bore. — Shall  be  made  with  an  inner  rubber  tube, 
a  helix  of  wire  with  rubber  filling  between  the  spirals;  a  second 
layer  of  rubber ;  cotton  canvas  layers ;  and  an  outer  rubber  cover. 

Rough  bore. — Shall  be  made  with  an  inner  helix  of  wire  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  cotton  canvas;  the  spaces  between  the  wire 
filled  with  rubber  in  such  a  way  that  the  cotton  canvas  is  worked 
inward,  making  the  passage  through  the  hose  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  layer  of  rubber ;  cotton  canvas  layers ;  and  an  outer  rubber 
cover. 

(f)  Suction  strainers  shall  be  furnished  only  when  specifically 
called  for  in  the  proposal. 

(d)  The  ends  of  each  length  shall  be  capped  with  the  same 
rubber  compound  as  used  in  the  tube. 

(?)  The  rough  bore  helix  shall  be  of  heavily  galvanized  flat 
iron  wire,  with  rounded  edges ;  the  smooth  bore  helix  shall  be  of 
heavily  galvanized  or  copperized  flat  or  round  wire ;  each  com- 
plying with  table.  The  spacing  between  the  adjacent  wires  shall 
be  filled  with  rubber  strips  of  the  proper  thickness  and  same 
quality  of  rubber  cotnpound  as  used  for  the  tube.  The  rubber 
strips  shall  be  of  suflicient  thickness  so  that  when  the  hose  is 
made  up  complete,  the  outside  of  the  hose  shall  not  show  appre- 
ciable corrugations.  The  helix  shall  end  al  such  a  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  hose  that  it  will  extend  over  the  tailpiece  of  the 
coupling  about  1  inch  when  the  hose  is  trimmed  and  the  coupling 
attached.  The  end  shall  be  properlv  secured  and  the  space  thus 
left  for  the  attachment  of  the  coupling  shall  be  filled  with  well- 
frictioned  cotton  canvas  layers  of  the  same  material  as  is  used 
in  the  body  of  the  hose.  The  fabric  placed  under  the  wire  at 
the  end  of  the  rough  bore  hose  shall  not  extend  within  the  hose 
more  than  S/J-inch  beyond  the  end  of  the  shank  of  coupling. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)     Use  word  "Suction." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(a)  Tube,  cover,  filler,  layer,  washers  and  friction  shall  be 
properly  vulcanized  and  contain  not  less  than  35  per  cent  by 
weight  of  fine  Para  rubber :  not  more  than  3  per  cent  by  weight 
of  sulphur,  with  the  remainder  suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral 
;illers. 

Inspection. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)     With  each  lot  of  50  lengths  or  less  the  contractor  shall 
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Outside  diameter, 
plus   or    nnnus 
Tolerance    (I 


I  Soft 
Tolerance  (O.  D.)  plus  or  minui 
Length,  as  specified  in  proposal. 
Thickness: 


Covt'r  "JJ,"™"'" 

.inches 

Rubber  layer,  minimum 
Rubber  filler,  minimum 

inches 

ir.^h><! 

pressure,' 

ounces 

Hydrostatic  coupling,  test 

minimun 

i...lbs. 

Tensile"'  """"""'" 

lbs 

After  accelerated  aging: 

Ultimate  elongation: 

Tube  and  cover,  minim 

Permanent  set: 

Set,   stretch    for    10   mi 
mum   

urn.. 

5.   then   release 

.inches 

Table. 

Size.  Ihches. 

'  Smooth 

Roi;CK 

Smooth 

RotJGH 

SUOOTH 

Rough 

SuoOTH 

Rough 

Smooth 

Rough 

Bore. 

Bore. 

Bore. 

Bore. 

Bore. 

aSiE. 

R.RE 

- 

2 

2>4 

2/2 

3 

3 

2  A 

,-,^ 

2  a 

2U 

3ft 

3ft 

4 

i% 

Sft 

1/64 

1/64 

1/64 

1/64 

1/64 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

HJ5 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

1/16 

H 

1/16 

5/32 

'A 

0.120 

'A^'^ 

0.12O 

!4xA 

0.148 

'A^y» 

Hx% 

Hx^ 

'Ay^% 

vJl 

•A 

•A 

!'i 

•A 

H 

^ 

V* 

1 

'See  "The 
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furnish  a  section  of  hose  12  inches  long,  which  he  shall  guarantee 
to  be  made  of  the  same  material  and  the  same  construction  (with- 
out wire),  as  the  hose  delivered. 

Te.sts. — See  General  Specifications  and  above  table. 

^o)  Test  pieces  of  tube  and  cover  shall  be  subjected  to 
an  accelerated  aging  test  of  96  hours  in  dry  heat  at  158  degrees, 
plus  or  minus  2  degrees  F. 

WATER   HOSE. 

Wax  Department  Specification  No.  383-1-14— June  5,   1919. 

General.— (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  to  be  used  in  conveying  cold  water. 

(&)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)     Dimensions  to  conform  with  the  following  table. 

Branding. — See   General   SpeVihcations. 

(o)     Use  the  word  "Water." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Tube,  cover,  washer,  and  friction  shall  contain  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  fine  Para  rubber,  not  more  than  3  per  cent  of 
sulphur;  the  remainder  shall  consist  of  suitable  dry  inorganic 
mineral  fillers. 

Insi'ection. — ^See  General  Specifications. 

Tests. — See  General   Specifications  and  following  table. 

(a)  Test  pieces  of  tube  and  cover  shall  be  subjected  to  an  ac- 
celerated aging  test  of  96  hours  in  dry  heat  at  158  degrees  F., 
plus  or  minus  2  degrees. 

T.-lBLE   I. 

Size. 


Tolerance,    inside    diameter,    plus 

Outside    diameter inches 

Tolerance,  plus  or   minus.. inch 

Thi. 


Inch. 


1  Wi  2 

Inch.  Inches.  Inches. 

1/64        1/32        1/32 
I'A  2 

1/32        3/64 


3?6l 


Tube, 

Fabric    p 
Hydrosta 


Friction : 

Cover   and   plies,   minimum.. lbs 
Tubes  and  plies,  minimum,  .lbs. 


1/16 
3/64 


1/16 
3/64 


After  accelerated  aging — 
Tube  

Ultimate  elongation: 
Tube  and  cover,  minimum- 


15 

1,500 
1,300 


ermanent  set,  tube  and  c 
Stretch  for  10  minutes. 

Set   per   cent   after    10 


Inch.     Inch.  Inches.  Inches 
2-10         2-10         2-10         2-10 
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GUTTA    PERCHA    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

The  Honorable  Dionisio  Jakosalem.  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Communications  of  the  Philippines, 
writing  in  regard  to  the  exports  of  gutta  percha  'from  the 
Philippines,  states  that  most  of  the  gutta  percha  produced 
in  the  Philippines  is  exported  through  the  ports  of  Jolo  and 
Zamboanga  to  Singapore,  from  whence  it  goes  to  Europe.  The 
product  is  thus  wrongly  credited  to  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
His  office  is  now  conducting  an  investigation  to  find  out  why 
that  product  is  not  exported  directly  from  Manila  to  the  United 
States. 

He  points  out  that  in  1915  the  Philippine  export  of  gutta  p)ercha 
amounted  to  31.650  kilos,  valued  at  31,143  pesos,  and  in  1919  to  38,- 
030  kilos,  valued  at  36,942  pesos.  One  thousand  kilos  equals  a 
ton  of  2.200  pounds,  a  peso  equals  50  cents.  United  States  cur- 
rency. The  Secretary  believes  that  the  volume  of  our  export  to 
the  United  States  can  be  considerably  increased  through  the  em- 
ployment of  American  buyers  in  the  Philippines  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reliable  market  in  the  United  States  where  direct 
shipments  may  be  handled. 

.\  while  back,  when  the  laying  of  another  lra«spacific  cable 
was  under  discussion,  it  was  alleged  that  the  necessary  gutta 
percha  for  insulation  could  not  be  secured  as  Great  Britain  had 
control  of  the  world's  supply. 

The  supply  of  gutta  percha  that  can  be  secured  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  incalculable.  It  is  classed  as  a  minor  forest  product  and 
is  brought  in  by  members  of  the  non-Christian  tribe,  who  live  in 
the  forests,  in  small  quantities  when  they  are  in  need  of  funds. 
No  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  larger  supply  and 
the  competition  among  the  Chinese  traders  for  that  which  is 
produced  is  not  very  keen. 

The  Secretary  also  points  out  the  existence  of  extensive  areas 
for  the  cultivation  of  rubber  plants  which  are  available ;  and 
that  great  opportunities  and  ample  government  protection  are 
offered  American  and  foreign  capital  invested  in  the  islands. 
(James  T.  Raflfertv,  Philippine  Commercial  Agency.  New  York 
City.) 
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TESTING   MACHINES." 


A  SURVEY  of  the  types  of  testing  machines  used  in  various 
countries  for  testing  textile  materials  divides  them  into  two 
distinct  classes:  (1)  constant  increment  of  load;  (2)  constant 
increment  of  stretch. 

The  constant-increnient-of-Ioad  machines  apply  the  load  by 
uniformly  increasing  the  tension  in  very  small  increments.  There 
are  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  the  load  is  increased  by  appre- 
ciable amounts  at  stated  intervals  of  time. 

The  constant-increment-of-stretch  machines  apply  the  load  by 
stretching  the  material  at  a  uniform  rate,  and  because  of  their 
simplicity  and  rapidity  of  operation  have  found  much  favor  with 
textile  men  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  progress  of  testing-machine  development  in  England,  par- 
ticularly during  the  war,  is  rather  interesting.  For  a  long  time 
the  two  types  of  machines  were  in  general  use,  but  the  constant- 
increment-of-stretch  machine  was  the  one  most  used.  .'Kt  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  problem  of  studying  aircraft  fabrics  was 
given  to  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  which  has  much  the 
same  relation  to  English  industry  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  to  American  industry.  In  the  study  of  such  fabrics,  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  a  machine  be  used  that  will  give  tests 
which  do  not  involve  machine  characteristics.  In  this  connection 
the  Avery  testing  machine  has  been  developed  and  the  English 
Government  insists  that  all  aeronautical  fabrics  be  tested  on  that 
particular  machine. 

The  Avery  machine  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Its  principle  is 
not  new,  but  the  mechanical  design  is  quite  an  improvement 
upon  the  Goodhand  and  Smith  machines  of  this  type.  It  con- 
sists briefly  of  a  compound  lever, 
having  at  one  end  of  the  system 
a  shot  container  so  arranged  to 
allow  of  a  uniform  rate  of  in- 
flow and  at  the  other  end  a 
fabric  clamp.  The  shot  con- 
tainer is  allowed  to  be  uniformly 
increased  in  weight  and  the  bal- 
ance beam  kept  at  zero  by  taking 
up  the  stretch  of  the  sample. 
Provision  is  made  to  cut  ofif  the 
supply  of  shot  at  the  time  of 
breaking  of  sample.  A  spring 
balance  interposed  between  the 
shot  container  and  balance  arm 
allows  the  increase  of  weight  of 
the  container  to  be  quickly  ob- 
served. 

It     has     been     observed     that 
within  certain  limits  a  change  in 
the  rate  of  loading  produces  prac- 
Fic.  l.-AvERY  Fabric-Testing    ''"^^''^   "°   '^'^^"S^    '"    '^^   ^^^''' 


Machine. 

A,  Lower  Grip;  B,  Upper  Grip; 
Hand  Wheel;  D,  Reservoir; 
Can;  F,  Steelyard;  G,  Steely 
Pivot;  H,  Lever;  I.  Link; 
Switching  Mechanism;  L,  Spr 
Balance;  M,  Checking  Can; 
Sliding  Poise;  O,  Receptacle; 
Screw;  R,  Vertical  Scale. 


ical  properties  of  the  material. 
C  The  Avery  machine  is  operated 
E.  in  accordance  with  specifications, 
J,  within  these  limits  and  as  a  re- 
N^  suit  the  rate  of  loading  varies 
P'  with  the  kind  of  material  being 
tested. 

The  development  and  use  of  this  machine  show  a  very  care- 
ful study  and  consideration  of  the  tensile  properties  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  tested.  The  machine  is  theoretically  very  good,  but 
the  personal  equation  and  time  of  operation  is  so  large  that  its 
practical  utility  is  questioned. 

If  the  constant-increment-of-stretch  machine  had  no  machine 
characteristics,  the  results  of  tests  on  this  type  of  machine  would 


correspond  with  those  obtained  from  a  conslant-incrcment-of- 
load  machine,  provided  both  were  operated  between  the  limits  that 
deline  the  relations  of  stretch,  load  and  time,  within  which  a 
change  in  the  rale  of  load  application  produces  only  a  slight 
change  in  properties. 

The  constant-increment-of-stretch  machines  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  method  of  recording  the  load  transmitted  by  the 
fabric:  (1)  inclination  balance;  (2)  elastic  system  (such  as  a 
spring). 

The  rigidity  of  construction,  ease  of  operation  and  so-called 
"dead  weight"  feature  of  the  inclination  balance  type  of  head — 
together  with  the  fact  that  springs  were  not,  in  the  past,  con- 
structed to  give  constancy  of  operation — 'has  caused  the  first 
type  to  be  used  universally  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  This 
type  is  illustrated  in   Fig.  2. 

The  theory  and  caUbration  of  an  inclination  balance  machine 
assumes  a  null  method  of  weighing,  that  is,  the  balance  or  poise 
arm  is  at  rest.  This  condition  is  entirely  changed  during  the 
test  by  the  inertia  of  a  moving 
balance  arm.  The  calibration  is, 
therefore,  not  applicable  to  the 
machine  as  used.  The  error  may 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the 
mass  of  the  moving  body  multi- 
plied by  the  acceleration.  Ob- 
viously the  acceleration  changes 
with  each  diiTerent  kind  of  mate- 
rial, shape  and  size  of  specimen, 
and  speed  of  operation,  and  the 
total  inertia  component  changes 
with  the  design  and  capacity  of 
the  machine.  This  is  particularly 
emphasized  in  testing  the  same 
fabric  on  machines  of  different  ca- 
pacities ;  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  results  are  different.  From 
this  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  re- 
sults of  tests  of  different  fabrics 
on  machines  of  the  same  capacity 
are  influenced  materially  by  the 
machine  characteristics.  All  tests 
made  on  such  machines  include 
machine  characteristics  which  vary  with  the  variables  of  the  test 
specimen,  including  nature  of  material,  dimensions  of  test  speci- 
men, and  rate  of  testing. 

The  use  of  this  machine  to  check  up  deliveries  is  quite  rea- 
sonable, for  it  is  assumed  that  the  machine  characteristics  are 
included  in  the  specifications  automatically  and  are  constant  for 
any  one  fabric  and  any  one  size  and  type  of  testing  machine. 
Specifications  based  on  tests  made  on  this  type  of  machine  should 
specify  the  size,  type  and  make  of  machine  and  rate  of  operation, 
as  well  as  the  specimen  dimensions. 

For  investigational  work,  however,  such  as  the  comparison  of 
the  properties  of  different  fabrics  and  the  determination  of  the 
effect  of  varying  the  size  of  sample,  it  is  clear  that  the  results 
are  very  misleading  if  they  include  machine  characteristics.  The 
errors  introduced  become  infinitesimally  small  as  the  speed  of  the 
moving  arm  approaches  zero  as  a  limit. 

The  use  of  an  elastic  system  for  recording  the  load  transmitted' 
eliminates  the  variables  introduced  by  the  inclination  balance, 
provided  the  mechanical  design  is  good,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  rapid  and  positive  operation.  Unfortunately,  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  design  of  such  machines  and  the  vari- 
ance introduced  has  caused  them  to  be  much  in  disfavor. 

As  the  situation  presents  itself,  there  are  two  courses  open  for 
improvement  and  standardization  of  machines  for  testing  textile 
materials : 


Fig.  2.— Schopper  Fabric- 
Testing  Machines,  Inclin- 
ation Balance  Type. 

A,  Lower  Grip;  B.  Upper  Grip; 
C,  Inclination  Balance:  D, 
Cvlinoer;    E,    Ratchet    Scale; 
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First,  the  standardization  of  existing  machines,  which  prac- 
tically means  only  one  make,  one  capacity  and  the  same  dimen- 
sions of  the  same  moving  parts;  otherwise  there  will  still  exist 
confusion  of  results  caused  by  the  testing  of  materials  on  ma- 
chines having  different  machine  characteristics. 

Second,  the  redesign  of  the  principle  of  the  recording  head  of 
the  testing  machine,  so  that  the  results  obtained  are  independent 
of  the  machine.  The  second  consideration  is  practically  as  easy 
to  effect  as  the  first,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  based  on 
sound  mechanics. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  recom- 
mended that  a  particular  make  and  size  of  inclination  balance 
testing  machine  be  used  by  the  military  departments  during  the 
present  crisis.  The  military  departments,  such  as 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  and  Signal 
Corps,  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
checking  large  deliveries  immediately.  Under 
these  conditions  the  Bureau  of  Standards  recom- 
mended one  size  of  test  specimen,  one  speed  of 
operation,  one  make,  and  one  capacity  of  inclina- 
tion balance  testing  machine,  regardless  of 
whether  any  one  condition  of  the  test  was  funda- 
mentally sound.  The  main  object  was  to  obtain 
uniform  test  methods  at  once. 

For  investigational  work  such  as  Committee 
D-13  contemplates,  however,  the  testing  machines 
used  should  be  fundamentally  correct. 

The  requirements  of  a  testing  machine  are: 
(1)  rigidity:  (2)  as  nearly  automatic  operation 
as  is  possible;  (3)  recording  head  free  from  ob- 
jectionable characteristics  caused  by  (a)  prin- 
ciple,  (b)  mechanical  design, 
p       "  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  e.xperiment- 

T  E  s  T  I  N  G-  '"?  with  a  testing  machine  which  as  a  whole  has 
Mac  hine,  no  value  as  a  commercial  machine,  but  which  has 
TuREAu  OF  shown  itself  to  be  reasonably  constant  and  free 
from  machine  characteristics.  It  is  constructed 
on  the  constant-increment-of-stretch  principle 
and  has  a  recording  head  of  a  suspended  spiral 
spring  and  oil  dash  pot  to  take  care  of  recoil. 
The  head  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
''•■  ^'■'"'"^-  From  the  results  obtained  with  this  machine  the 

Bureau  is  redesigning  the  present  testing  machines  along  these 
lines,  with  the  addition  of  a  temperature  correcting  device  and  an 
individual  test  result  totalizer.  The  construction  is  rigid  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  operation  a  little  quicker  and  as  automatic  as  that 
of  any  existing  machines. 


Standards. 


Piston    Yoke; 


PROPOSED      TENTATIVE      SPECIFICATIONS      FOR 
ADHESIVE     INSULATING     TAPE.' 
Issued,    1920. 
1        These   spECiFiCATinNs   cover   a    friction    tape   composed   of 
'  •     cotton    sheeting   impregnated   with    an    adhesive    insulating 
compound. 

I.      MANUFACTURE. 

2.  The  cotton  sheeting  layer  shall  be  made  from  a  sheeting 
evenly  and  firmly  woven  from  good  cotton,  and  as  free  from 
unsightly  defects,  dirt,  knots,  lumps,  and  irregularities  of  twist 
as  is  consistent  with  the  best  manufacturing  practice.  The 
threads  shall  run  in  straight  lines  without  waving,  so  as  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  raveling  of  the  cloth  when  cut  into  tape. 

3.  The  frictioning  compound  shall  be  an  adhesive  and  in- 
sulating compound  practically  free  from  free  sulphur  (not  over 
0.05  per  cent)  or  other  substances  which  would  have  a  deteriorat- 
ing effect  on  copper  or  other  metals  or  on  the  fabric. 

on    Rubber 


4.  The  fabric  shall  be  thoroughly  impregnated  and  evenly 
covered  on   both  sides   with  the   frictioning  compound. 

5.  The  thickness  of  the  tape  shall  I)€  not  less  than  0.013  nor 
more  than  0.017-inch;  when  measured  with  a  rubber  spring  mi- 
crometer with  0.4-inch  diameter  foot. 

6.  The  compound  shall  adhere  firmly  to  the  fabric  and  shall 
not  pull  away  from  the  fabric  so  as  to  leave  bare  spots  when 
adjacent  thicknesses  of  the  tape  are  separated. 

n.     PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES   AMD  TESTS. 

7.  When  the  tape  is  held  before  a  strong  light,  the  number  of 
pin  holes  noted  per  linear  yard  of  tape.  34-inch  wide,  shall  not 
exceed  two. 

8.  The  tensile  strength  per  .}'4-inch  width  shall  be  not  less  than 
30  pounds.  The  initial  distance  between  the  jaws  of  the  testing 
machine  shall  be  12  inches,  and  the  rate  of  separation  of  the  jaws 
shall  l)e  20  inches  per  minute. 

9.  When  wrapped  on  a  clean,  smooth  copper  rod  and  baked 
at  100  degrees  C.  for  16  hours,  the  compound  shall  not  discolor 
the  copper. 

10.  (a)  The  adhesion  of  the  friction  coat  of  compound  between 
the  plies  shall  be  such  that  when  a  strip  of  tape  2  feet  long  and 
^-inch  wide  is  taken  from  a  roll  and  wound  upon  a  1-inch 
mandrel  under  tension  of  7J^  pounds  at  the  rate  of  30  inches  per 
minute,  a  weight  of  3  pounds  shall  not  cause  the  plies  to  separate 
at  a  greater  rate  than  30  inches  per  minute. 

(b)  After  a  strip  has  been  exposed  to  dry  heat  at  100  degrees 
C.  for  18  hours  and  then  cooled  to  room  temperature,  a  test 
specimen  shall  withstand  the  test  prescribed  in  the  paragraph 
(a),  except  that  the  weight  applied  to  unwind  the  tape  shall  be 
1  pound  instead  of  3  pounds. 

11.  The  test  for  dielectric  strength  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  tape  shall  be  spirally  wound  with  one-third  lap  on  a  smooth 
metal  rod.  1  inch  in  diameter,  for  a  distance  of  6  inches.  Two 
inches  in  the  center  shall  be  covered  with  tin  foil  and  bound 
down  securely  with  tape,  and  an  alternating  potential  of  1,000 
volts,  of  a  frequency  of  not  over  65  cycles,  shall  be  applied  for 
five  minutes  between  the  metal  rod  and  the  tin  foil  without 
puncture. 

12.  One  y^-pound  roll  for  each  250  rolls  shall  be  selected  at 
random  for  the  various  tests.  At  least  two  feet  of  the  outer 
layers  shall  be  removed  and  one  specimen  taken  for  each  test. 
If  the  tape  fails  in  any  one  test,  two  additional  specimens  shall 
be  taken.  If  the  tape  fails  in  either  of  these  two  additional  tests, 
the  material  shall  be  rejected. 

III.      STANDARD    WEIGHT,    DIMENSIONS    AND    VARIATIONS. 

13.  The  net  weight  of  the  tape,  ^-inch  wide,  shall  be  not  less 
than  S  ounces  per  roll,  exclusive  of  core,  wrapping,  and  box. 

14.  The  length  of  ■>4-inch  tape  shall  be  not  less  than  55  yards 
per   pound. 

15.  The  width  sliall  not  vary  from  that  specified  more  than 
±0.03-inch. 

IV,      PACKING  AND  MARKING. 

16.  Each  roll  shall  be  wrapped  in  oiled  paper  or  metal  foil 
and  enclosed  in  a  suitable  box.  The  wrapping  shall  be  secure 
and   shall   thoroughly   protect  the   contents. 

17.  Each  box  shall  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  trade-mark,  and  the  nominal  widtli  and  weight  of 
the  tape. 

V.     INSPECTION. 

IS.  The  tape  shall  be  tested  and  inspected  within  four  weeks 
of  date  of  delivery. 


In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  there  are  now  about  12,000  motor 
cars.  Practically  all  imported  since  1915  are  of  American  manu- 
facture. Previous  to  that  Italian  and  French  cars  predominated 
and  manufacturers  in  both  countries  are  trying  hard  to  regain  the 
Dutch  East  Indian  market. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 

THE    DETERMINATION    OF    SUBSTITUTE    IN    RUBBER.'  evident  from  the  ligures  obtained  from  Nos.  7  lo  13  having  been 

THE  ACCURATE  iiETERMiNATioN  of  substitute  in  rubber  articles  treated  for  three  hours  (figures  between  parentheses), 
is  somewhat  difficult.     The   method  usually   followed   for  The  last  column  proves  the  important  fact  that  in  many  cases 
an  appro.ximale  test  is  as  follows:  the  determination  of  substitute  yields  figures  which,  according  to 
Part  of  the  residue  of  the  acetone  extraction  is  heated  for  the  method  followed  up  to  the  present,  arc  considerably  too  low. 
four  hours  in  a  flask  with  reflux  condenser  with  50  cc.  of  half-  Xo  better  results  were  obtained  with  stronger  alcohohc  potash 
normal  alcoholic  potash  solution.     It  is  then   filtered   and   the  solution.     Normal  solution,  instead  of  half-normal,  caused  a  sam- 
residue  washed  a  few  times  with  boiling  alcohol  and  then  with  pie  witli  10  per  cent  substitute  to  yield  only  0.8  per  cent  alcoholic 
boiling  water.    Filtrate  and  washing  liquid  are  evaporated  to  15  potash  solution  extract.    A  small  improvement  was  noted  on  very 
cc,  brought  into  a  separating  funnel,  and  after  acidifying  with  finely  cutting  the  samples,  but  even  then  the  results  were  low. 
hydrochloric  acid,   shaken  with  ether.     The   layer   of  ether   is  The  low  results  were  due  to  inability  of  the  alcoholic  potash 
brought  into  a  weighed  flask,  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  flask  solution   to     penetrate  completely  the  acetone  extracted   sample, 
is  dried  at  100  degrees,  and  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  flask  It   was   demonstrated   experimentally   that   extraction   with    half- 
indicates  the  percentage  of  factis  acids.  normal  alcoholic   potash   after   suitable   swelling  of   the   sample. 
The  determination   takes  place  in   the  material  previously  ex-  whether  vulcanized  or  unvulcanized,  in  benzene  gives  satisfactory 
traded  with  acetone  for  reason  that  rubber  resins  are  also  partly  results  provided  the  following  precautions  are  observed. 
saponifiable.=     However,    the   substitute   also    dissolves   partly   in  ].     Filtrate  and  washing  liquid  must  be  evaporated  as  far  as 
acetone,  and  this  part  varies  for  the  different  kinds  of  substitutes.  possible.     The  reason  for  this  has  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
The  percentage  found  in  the  alcoholic  potash  extract  is  therefore  fact  that  otherwise  benzene  is  not  sufficiently  expelled  andl 
too  low  for  two  reasons :                         _  ,1,^,  therefore  extraction  with  ether  by  shaking  is  not  com- 

1.  One  part  of  the  substitute  is  extracted  with  the  acetone;  plete  (compare  results  under  A  and  B). 

2.  With  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  "factis  acids"  2.     Benzene  must  be  present  in  excess,  giving  toolowr  results- 
the  real  substitute  is  not  actually  expressed.  when  this  is  not  the  case   (compare  under  D)  ;  1  to  6  con- 

The  second  error  is  not  to  be  avoided  but  can  never  be  con-  ^^'"  '"'""^'  ^""^  and  could  suffice  with  15  cc.  benzene;  7  to 

siderable.     To  correct  the  first  one  as  much  as  possible  it  has  '^'   '''^''^   '^°   "°'   <=°"'^'"   ^'"y   '^'"'^^^'    '^""^'>   ^^-J"'^^   ^' 

been  proposed  to  determine  the  other  substances  in  the  acetone  ^'""'^  ^0  cc.  benzene  (compare  results  under  B  and  C). 

extract,  and  to  conclude  therefrom  what  percentage  of  substitute  ^-     ^he  time  of  swelhng  also  has  some  mfluence.     It  appeared 

is  present  in  the  acetone  extract.     The  percentage  of  factis  acids  '°  ''^  desirable  to  let  the  rubber  stand  over  one  night  with 

found  as  alcoholic  potash  extract  increased  by  the  percentage  of  benzene  (compare  results  under  E). 

substitute  in  the  acetone  extract,  yields  then  the  total  substitute.  details  of  improved  method. 

.•\lthough  this  method  is  in  general  use,'  a  doubt  arose  when  T«^'  grams  of  acetone-extracted  rubber  is  covered  with  20  cc. 

repeatedly  using  it  as  to  the  accuracy  of  its  results.    For  that  rea-  benzene  and  left  for  one  night;  40  cc.  alcoholic  potash  solution, 

son  an  investigation  was  decided  upon  and  tests  were  carried  out  0-5     N,    is    added     and    the    liquid    is     boiled     for    about    four 

on   a   number  of   rubber   mixings   with   substitute   of   which   the  'loui's  with  a  reflux  condenser  on  a  water  bath.     It  is  then  filtered 

composition  was  entirely  known.  a"d  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  alcohol  and  then  with  boil- 

The  rubber  used  was  Hevca  cr£pe  with  an  acetone  extract  of  '"S  \\ater.     Filtrate  and   washing  liquids  are  evaporated  nearly 

three  per  cent.     As  vulcanizing  does  not  appreciably  change  the  'o  dryness  (3  to  5  cc),  rinsed  into  a  separating  funnel,  and  after 

acetone  extract,  the  percentage  of  substitute  could  be  calculated  in  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extracted  with  ether  by  repeated 

the  acetone  extract  of  the  vulcanized  samples,  the  percentage  of  shaking.     The  layer  of  ether  is  brought  into  a  weighed  flask,  the 

free  sulphur  being  known.  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  flask  dried  at  100  degrees  Centigrade. 

DETERMINATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  IN  VULCANIZED  RUBBER.  The  author's   investigation   further  demonstrated   that   the  de- 

After   previous   extraction   with   acetone   the   alcoholic   potash  termmat.on  of  substitute  m  compounds  of  rubber  which  contain 

extract  was   determined  in  two  grams  of  the  acetone  extracted  ^'P''^"  ''  "°^  feasible  by  the  above  method. 

material.     The  quantity  of  substitute  in  the  acetone  extract  was  oxidation  of  the  extracted  rubber  in  connection  with  the 

calculated.     The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table:  determination  of  the  substitute. 

_                                f                         ■>-                   T>  Some   observations    were    made   in    close   connection    with    the 

Determination    of    Suestitlte    in    Vulcanized    Rupber.  .        .             ,       ,      .              ,-,■,,  i      j      ,-,    , 

_  ,    ..           A,    ..  ,.           T-     ,  above  determinations  of  substitute  which  will  be  dealt  with  here. 

Substitute      Alcoholic          Total  ,                                          ,        ,  ,        ,           .                        ,  ,        ,                        j 

Substitut;                                         in  Acetone       Potash        Substitute  The  acetone-extracted  rubber  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  appeared 

No.    Pef c'in"            T^"lct.    sJphur.     ^""T"''        ^'""T"''     '"  A +^1"''  to  l.e  considerably  altered  after  a  few  weeks.     It  is  remarkable 

2  lo'wMte"    S'           39            2  5                i'2               11  '^^*    °"'-^    ^^^    vulcanized    rubber    changed    considerably.      The 

3  3[  brown  '"..".'.'..'  4^3  L8  (i.7  o.i  1.0  change  is  probably  due  to  oxidation  of  the  rubber.  During  a 
S  l!  brown  ".'.!!'. '.  3.8  1.9  o'.l  o!3  0^3  previous  investigation  on  the  non-saponificability  of  resins^  it 
f  iJ;  brown  ••■■.•.•■  ic:9  -d  4.1°(4.0).  O.?"].!)'!  t4.8Ul)-  ^PP«"^d  '^at  the  oxidation  products  of  rubber  are  soluble  in 
8     10,  white    in.6           5.2        2.8(2.6)        2.l(0.9)t      4.9(3.5)  acetone    and    saponificable    for    the    mam    part. 

10  I;  wh°ire"  .::::::     9:t           si        {:J(o:8)        IWoW        lia;?)  it  was  demonstrated   that  the  presence  of  substitmc  does  not 

11  l',  brown    8.1           4.7        0.4(0.2)        0.2(0.4)        0.6  (O.'fi)  influence  this  oxidation  and  from  the  analytic  results  it  follows 

12  1, white    8.4              5.4         0.1(0.1)          0.2(0.3)         0.3(0.4)  ,           ,        ,              .        .           ,     ,      ,        .          .,         "             ,       ^,           ,.        ,, 

13  without    anv 7.8           4.9        0.0(0.0)        0.0(0.4)        0  0(0.4)  ihaX.  the  determination  cf  the  factis  acids  musl  take  place  directly 

il_li' *"""""    "■'"           '-5            ^■-              '"■''              '-^-^  after  the  acetone  extraction. 

•The  figures  between  parentheses  were  found  in  the  mi.xes  7    to  13  after       

having   been    vulcanized    for    3    hours.  'By  P.  Dekker.     "Communications  of  the  Netherland  Government  Institute 

tSample   very   finely   cut.  for  Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,"  Delft,  Holland. 

_,        .                .,,.,,              .     ,.              ,           ,                      ,     ,  -"Communications    of    the    Netherland    Government    Institute,"     Part    II 

The  figures  in  the  third  column  indicate  that  the  part  of  the  (1917),  page  49. 

substitute  originally  soluble  in  acetoije  retains  this  property  after  '^     A.    Caspar!.   ."India    Rubber    Laboratoty    Practice"    (London.    1914), 

,         .        ..„,..                ..    ,                  ,                 r       ,              .         ■       ,  E^ge   123;   F.   W.   Hinnchsen  and  K.    Memmler,  "Dcr   Kautschuk   und   seine 

vulcanization.    Ihis  is  true  if  the  samples  are  further  vulcanized,  Priifung"   (Leipzig,  1910),  page  129. 
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Samples  containing  old  ground  rubber  as  a  filler  j-ield,  after 
the  second  extraction  with  acetone,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
extract  with  alcoholic  potash  solution.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
old  rubber  often  will  he  present  in  more  or  less  oxidized  condi- 
tion, for  which  due  allowance  must  be  made  in  interpreting  the 
results. 


METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS. 

RAPID   DETERMINATION  OF   GOLDEN   ANTIMONY  IN  RUBBER   GOODS. 

THE  fX)i,Lo\viNG  METHOD  for  the  rapid  determination  of  anti- 
mony sulphide  (golden- antimony )  in  rubber  goods  and  re- 
claimed rubbers  is  that  of  W.  C.  Schmitz,'  given  as  translated 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,''  April  30, 
1920,  page  307.\. 

Two  grams  of  the  material  is  healed  with  45  cc.  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  300-cc.  Kjeldahl  flask  for  20  minutes;  the  cooled  solu- 
tion is  then  treated  with  3  grams  of  ammonium  persulphate  and 
gently  re-hcated  for  10  to  15  minutes  longer  after  it  has  become 
colorless.  The  cooled  liquid  is  diluted,  almost  neutralized,  with 
ammonia  regardless  of  any  precipitate,  feebly  acidified  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  then  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  tartaric 
acid,  and  the  filtrate,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  titrated  with  potassium  bromate  using  methyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator. If  the  original  material  contains  no  iron  the  precipitation 
can  be  omitted ;  the  colorless  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  is  heated 
for  20  minutes  with  5  grams  of  potassium  sulphate ;  a  little  potas- 
sium metabisulphite  is  introduced  and  the  sulphur  dioxide  ex- 
pelled by  boiling;  after  repeating  this  operation  twice  more  the 
liquid  is  diluted  with  40  cc.  of  water,  and  10  cc.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  added ;  titration 
is  then  effected  as  in  the  earlier  process.  The  whole  estimation 
needs  two  to  four  hours. 

GASOLINE    DISTILLATION    METHODS.^ 

1.  If  the  electric  heater  is  used  it  is  started  and  allowed  to 
operate  a  few  minutes  first  to  warm  it. 

2.  The  condenser  box  is  filled  with  water  containing  a  liberal 
proportion  of  cracked  ice. 

3.  The  charge 
of  g  a  s  o  li  n  e  is 
measured  into  the 
Engler  flask  from 
the  100  cc.  gradu- 
ate. This  graduate 
is  used  as  a  re- 
ceiver for  distil- 
lates without  any 
drying.  This  pro- 
cedure eliminates 
errors  due  to  in- 
correct scaling  of 
graduates  and  al- 
so avoids  the  cre- 
ation of  an  appar- 
ent distillation  loss 
due  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  draining  the  gasoline  entirely  from  the  graduate. 
4.  The  graduate  is  placed  under  the  lower  end  of  the  con- 
denser tube  so  that  the  latter  extends  downward  below  the  top 
of  the  graduate  at  least  one  inch.  The  condenser  tube  is  so  bent 
that  the  tip  can  touch  the  wall  of  the  graduate  on  the  side  adja- 
cent to  the  condenser  box.  This  detail  permits  distillates  to  run 
down  the  side  of  the  graduate  and  avoids  disturbance  of  the 
meniscus  caused  by  the  falling  of  drops.     The  graduate  is  moved 
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occasionally  to  permit  the  operator  to  ascertain  that  the  speed 
of  distillation  is  right,  as  indicated  by  the  rate  at  which  drops 
fall.  The  proper  rate  is  from  four  cc.  to  five  cc.  per  minute, 
which  is  approximately  two  drops  a  second.  The  top  of  the 
graduate  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  fiber  board,  the  condenser  tube 
passing  through  an  opening.  This  minimizes  evaporation  losses 
due  to  circulation  of  air  through  the  graduate  and  also  excludes 
any  water  that  may  drip  down  the  outside  of  the  condenser  tube 
on  account  of  condensation  on  the  ice-cooled  condenser  box. 

5.  A  boiling  stone  (a  bit  of  unglazed  porcelain  or  other  porous 
material )  is  dropped  into  the  gasoline  in  the  Engler  flask.  The 
thermometer,  equipped  with  a  well-fitted  cork  and  with  its  bulb 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  absorbent  cotton  (preferably  the  long- 
fibered  variety  sold  for  surgical  dressings),  is  fitted  into  the 
flask  with  the  thermometer  bulb  just  below  the  lower  level  of 
the  side  neck  opening.  The  flask  is  connected  with  the  con- 
denser tube. 

6.  The  electric  heater  is  raised  until  the  flask  is  in  contact 
with  the  opening  in  the  top  and  the  gasoline  brought  to  its 
boiling  point.  In  case  it  is  desired  to  record  the  initial  boiling 
point,  the  thermometer  is  read  when  the  first  drop  falls  from 
the  end  of  the  condenser  tube  into  the  graduate.  The  amount 
of  heat  is  then  increased  so  that  the  distillation  proceeds  at  a 
rate  of  from  four  cc.  to  five  cc.  per  minute.  The  thermometer 
is  read  as  each  of  the  selected  percentage  marks  is  reached  (20, 
50  and  90).  In  case  maximum  boiling  point  or  dry  point  (one 
definition  of  end  point)  is  to  be  measured,  the  heating  is  con- 
tinued after  the  flask  bottom  has  boiled  dry  until  the  column 
of  mercury  reaches  a  maximum  and  then  starts  to  recede  con- 
sistently. 

7.  Distillation  loss  is  determined  as  follows.  The  condenser 
tube  is  allowed  to  drain  for  at  least  five  minutes  after  heat  is 
shut  off  and  a  final  reading  taken  of  the  quantity  of  distillate 
collected  in  the  receiving  graduate.  The  distillation  flask  is  re- 
moved from  the  condenser  and  thoroughly  cooled  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  handled.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  first  an 
air  bath  and  then  immersing  the  bulb  of  the  flask  in  the  ice-water 
mixture  in  the  condenser  trough.  The  condensed  residue  is 
poured  into  a  small  graduate  or  graduated  test  tube  and  its  vol- 
ume measured.  This  residue  is  retained  for  the  acidity  test.  The 
sum  of  its  voluine  and  the  volume  collected  in  the  receiving  grad- 
uate, subtracted  from  1(X)  cc.  gives  the  figure  for  distillation  loss. 
In  case  this  loss  exceeds  two  per  cent,  a  check  distillation  should 
be  run  to  ascertain  whether  such  loss  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
highly  volatile  constituents  or  to  failure  to  condense  the  lighter 
fractions  on  account  of  too  strong  heating  at  the  beginning  of 
the  distillation. 


SWEET   WAX. 

Under  the  designation  "Sweet  Wax,"  a  new  compounding 
ingredient  is  being  offered  to  rubber  manufacturers.  Its  function 
is  to  render  very  smooth  running  a  stock  intended  for  delivery 
from  a  tubing  machine,  and  in  mold  work  to  impart  a  highly 
polished  finish  to  the  article.  The  material  also  serves  as  a 
mild  accelerator  of  vulcanization  rather  than  as  a  retardant 
of  the  cure. 

The  material  is  a  blend  of  hard,  waxy  hydrocarbons,  neutral, 
of  light  gravity,  and  has  a  yellow  to  brownish  color. 


VULCANIZATION  OF   RUBBER  BY  MEANS  OF  ACCELERATORS. 

J.  L.  B.  Hasselt  employs  as  accelerators  combinations  of  nitro- 
sodium-ethylaniline  with  aromatic  bases.  These  accelerators 
are  said  to  be  more  active  than  either  constituent  alone.  For 
example  combinations  of  two  molecules  of  nitro-sodium-ethyl- 
aniline  may  be  used  with  one  molecule  of  each  of  the  following 
products:  aniline,  dimethylaniline,  o-toluidine,  p-phenylene- 
diamine,  x-naphthylamine. 

The  amount  added  to  the  rubber  mixing  is  from  0.25  to  0.5 
per  cent.     ("Le  Caoutchouc  et  la  Gutta  Pcrcha.") 
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CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED   STATES. 

ETHOU  OF  COLORING  FIBROUS  MATERIAL,  which  Comprises  sub- 
jection of  the  material  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  cad- 
mium chloride  and  that  of  a  polysulphide  of  an  alkaline  earth 
metal;  finally  applying  a  vulcanizable  plastic  compound.  (Charles 
H.  Dennison,  Wollaston,  assignor  to  American  Rubber  Co.,  Bos- 
ton—both in  Massachusetts.    United  States  patent  No.  1,332,974.) 

Reclaiming  and  Regenerating  Rubber  Waste.  The  disin- 
tegrated material  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  heated 
liquid  bath  containing  about  10  to  IS  per  cent  by  weight  of  caustic 
soda  in  water  solution  for  approximately  six  to  twenty  hours  at  SO 
to  200  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch.  Subsequently  the  waste 
is  treated  by  the  action  of  a  solvent  mixture  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing materials  in  the  approximate  proportions  by  weight  given  : 
phenylenediamine,  one  part ;  paraffine  oil,  two  parts ;  mineral  rub- 
ber, two  parts ;  rubber  resin,  two  parts ;  acetic  acid,  two  parts ; 
subsequently  the  treated  material  is  washed  and  dried.  (Frank 
L.   Kryder,   Akron,   Ohio.     United   States   patent   No.   1,340,777.) 

Can-Sealing  Composition,  comprising  rubber  dissolved  in  a 
volatile  solvent  and  china  wood  oil.  (Theodore  Cramp  Wester, 
Baltim.ore,   Maryland.     United   States  patent   No.   1,341,489.) 

Sealing  Composition.  A  plastic  composition  comprising  a  rub- 
ber solution  and  gutta  siak.  (Theodore  Cramp  Wester,  Balti- 
more, Maryland.     United  States  patent  No.  1,341,490.) 

Sound  Absorbing  Co.'Kting.  A  composition  of  matter  and  arti- 
cle of  manufacture  consisting  of  rubber  and  volatile  spirits. 
(Clarence  H.  Bryce,  Glen  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  assignor  to  Benja- 
min Moore  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  United  States  patent 
No.  1,341,704.) 

THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Antimony  Pigment  Suitable  for  Vulcanization  is  produced 
by  decomposing  a  mixture  of  an  antimony  salt  with  alkali  waste 
liquor  by  means  of  an  excess  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
Any  proportion  of  the  alkali  waste  liquor  may  be  replaced  by  the 
product  obtained  by  boiling  lime  with  sulphur.  (E.  F.  Morris, 
Holly  Bank,  Roby,  near  Liverpool,  England.  British  patent  No. 
138.l'37.     Reference  is  also  made  to  Specification  No.  11,827/84.) 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  Natural  or  synthetic  rubber  is  vul- 
canized by  the  addition  of  salts  of  mono-  or  di-substituted  dithio- 
carbaniic  acids  and  di-  or  tri-valent  metals  or  inorganic  radicals, 
and  sulphur,  the  amount  of  sulphur  being  reduced  to  2-0.2  per 
cent  of  the  rubber.  In  an  example,  a  mixing  of  100  parts  rubber, 
OS  parts  sulphur,  and  one  part  paramethylene  dithiocarbamate 
of  zinc,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  mineral  oxides,  re- 
claimed rubber,  substitutes,  and  the  like,  is  vulcanized  in  the 
usual  manner.     (G.  Bruni,  Milan,  Italy.     British  patent  140,387.) 

Vulcanizing  Rubber.  The  substances  added  as  described 
in  patent  No.  140,387,  namely,  salts  of  mono-  or  di-sub- 
stituted dithiocarbamic  acids  and  di-  or  tri-valent  metals  or  inor- 
ganic radicals,  are  added  to  mixings  containing  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  sulphur,  and  the  product  is  vulcanized  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  usual,  or  at  the  usual  temperature  in  a  shorter 
time.  In  an  example,  a  mixing  of  100  parts  of  rubber,  eight 
parts  sulphur,  one  part  pentamethylene  dithiocarbamate  of  zinc, 
with  or  without  fillers,  is  vulcanized  in  five  minutes  at  a  tem- 
perature of  120  degrees  C,  or  in  45  minutes  at  90  degrees  C,  or 
in  a  few  days  at  air  temperature.  (G.  Bruni,  Milan,  Italy, 
British  patent  No.  140,388.) 

Composition  for  Filling  Tires,  consisting  of  soya  bean  oil  24 
pounds,  chloride  of  sulphur  six  pounds,  oxide  of  magnesia  17'/2 
ounces  and  Venetian  red  three  ounces.  The  ingredients  are 
mixed  and  poured  into  a  mold.  When  hard,  the  composition  is 
placed  in  the  tire  casing  as  a  substitute  for  air.  (F.  A.  Hager. 
441  Hawthorne  avenue,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S.  A.  British 
patent  No.  140,781.) 


GERMANY. 

Fu'ERiDiNE  Piperidvluithiocarbamate,  for  use  as  a  vulcan- 
ization catalyst,  is  prepared  liy  the  action  of  carbon  bisulphide 
on  an  aqueous  solution  of  piperidine  at  a  low  temperature;  the 
presence  of  the  water  moderates  the  reaction.  (Farbenfabriken, 
formerly  Friederich  Bayer  &  Co.,  Leverkusen,  near  Koln  am 
Rhein.     German  patent   No.  316,000,   December   10,    1917.) 

Process  for  .-\ccelerating  Vulcanization  of  natural  or  artifi- 
cial rubber-like  substances.  (Stanley  John  Peachey,  Stockport, 
England.     German  patent  No.  323,088.     February   17,   191S.) 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

WICKER-WOUND    WASH    BOTTLES. 

NEAT  AND  durable  wicker  winding  on  the 
necks  of  flasks  used  as  wash  bottles  is 
a  welcome  laboratory  convenience  when  hot 
liquids  must  he  handled.  Wickering  can 
also  be  applied  to  any  glassware  other  than 
flasks  or  l)ottles,  as  convenience  may  re- 
quire. (The  Will  Corporation,  Rochester, 
New   York.) 


THE   DA  VON   MICRO- 
TELESCOPE. 

A  patented  English  instru- 
ment for  viewing  objects  is 
known  as  the  "Davon"  micro- 
telescope,  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  short  focus 
type  permits  viewing  specimens  at  a  distance  of 
from  ten  to  18  inches  with  magnification  of  from 
IS  to  38  diameters  with  large  field  and  great  depth 
of  focus.  A  rod  with  a  rubber  foot  is  attached  to 
the  telescope  so  that  the  latter  may  be  adjustably 
rais»d  or  lowered  to  the  desired  distance,  the  rub- 
ber foot  serving  as  a  non-slipping  rest  for  the  in- 
strument. (F.  Davidson  &  Co.,  29  Great  Portland 
street.   London,  W.   1,  England.) 


MERCURY  SEALED   ABSORPTION    BULB. 

The  new  Fleming  patent  mercury-sealed  ab- 
sorption bulb  is  automatically  sealed  when  not  in 
operation  and  has  no  inlet  or  outlet  valves  to  turn 
ofl^  during  the  course  of  analysis.  It  eliminates 
errors  because  carbon  dioxide  or  moisture  will 
not  escape  even  when  the  rate  of  flow  of  oxygen 
is  as  high  as  600  per  minute  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  trapping  o.xygen  under  pressure.  The 
use  of  the  new  bulb  reduces  the  number  of  weigh- 
ings necessary  and  gives  the  analyst  all  the  other 
advantages  mentioned,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  made  the  regular  Fleming  hulbs  popular  for 
carbon  dioxide  determinations  by  the  combustion  Mercury 

method.        (Eimer  &   .\mend,  211    Third  avenue.  Sealed 

New  York  City.)  Absorption 


VITREOSIL   BEAKERS. 

One  can  evaporate,  bake,  and  ignite  in  the  same  vitreosil 
beaker,  since  the  negligible  expansion  of  vitreosil  over  any  range 
of  temperature  insures  it  against  injury  by  the  most  severe  heat- 
ing, by  quick  water-cooling,  or  by  the  addition  of  cold  acid  to 
the  hot  utensil. 

After  evaporating  an  acid  solution  to  dryness  in  a  vitreosil 
beaker,  the  residue  may  be  baked  at  the  highest  temperature 
available  or  strongly  ignited  over  the  blast  lamp  in  the  same 
beaker,  without  the  least  danger  of  breakage.  (The  Thermal 
Syndicate,  Limited,  SO  East  41st  street.  New  York  City.) 
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New  Machines   and   Appliances. 
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HYDRAULIC    LEAD-ENCASING    PRESS. 

iBER-HosE  MAKING  requires  various  macliiues  of  special  de- 
siijn  but  not  one  is  more  interesting  than  the  machine  that 
covers  the  uncured  hose  in  continuous  lengths  with  lead, 
n  reality  is  a  mold  which  applies  a  plain,  corrugated  or 
,  surface   to   the  vulcanized  hose. 

The     lead-encasing     press     here 

shown  consists  of  a  powerful  hy- 

jlic    press    of    special    design, 

Iriven   by  a   hydraulic   pump  and 

■ontrollcd     by     special     hydraulic 


Lead  Press 


operaiing  valves.  These  presses  are  usually  made  in  two  sizes, 
650  tons  and  1,000  tons  capacity.  The  lead-encasing  equipment 
comprises  a  lead-holding  cylinder  of  alloy  steel  fitted  with  a 
wrought  steel  steam  jacket  and  an  oil-hardened  and  heat-treated 
alloy  steel  ram  for  forcing  the  lead  downward  through  the  cylin- 
der. Located  immediately  below  the  lead  cylinder  is  a  block  con- 
taining the  lead-encasing  dies  and  chambers  through  which  the 
hose  passes  in  a  horizontal  plane.  There  are  several  sizes  of  die 
blocks  and  dies  for  covering  the  ranges  of  hose  from  ^-inch  to 
3-inch  outside  diameter.  There  are  other  special  devices  in  con- 
nection with  the  die  block  and  dies  for  perfecting  the  lead-en- 
casing operation.  The  press  is  set  on  a  foundation  so  the  floor 
is  level  with  the  top  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  and  the  reels  for 
the  uncovered  and  covered  hose  arc  placed  on  the  floor  at  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  press. 

The  operation  is  briefly  as  follows :  the  uncured  hose  is 
brought  on  a  reel  to  the  press,  the  cylinder  of  the  press  being 
charged  with  lead,  the  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied  and  the  lead 
covering  is  extruded  through  the  die  block  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, .^s  the  lead  tubing  moves  outwardly,  the  end  of  the  rubber 
hose  is  inserted  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  die  block  and  is  lead- 
encased  as  the  lead  tubing  is  extruded.  It  is  then  wound  on  a 
special  steel  reel  on  the  exit  side  of  press.  After  the  first  charge 
of  lead  IS  exhausted,  the  cylinder  is  refilled  and  the  process  re- 
peated whereby  any  length  of  hose  can  be  encased  without  joints 
or  seams.  The  reel  of  lead-encased  hose  is  then  placed  in  a 
vulcanizing  oven  and  internal  pressure  applied  to  the  hose  during 
the  vulcanizing  process,  after  which  the  lead-encased  hose  passes 
through  a  stripping  machine  which  removes  the  lead  covering 
and  the  hose  is  ready  for  packing  and  shipping.  (John  Robertson 
&  Co.  121-137  Water  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York.) 

SOLID  TIRE  PRESS  CRANES. 

The   labor-saving   devices  here   pictured   will   interest   tire   fac- 


tories, service  stations,  and  garages,  as  one  man  can  easily 
handle  heavy  truck  wheels  with  the.se  cranes.  As  the  larger 
sizes  of  wheels  consume  most  of  the  space  between  the  two 
platens  of  the  press,  the  cranes  should  operate  in  a  very  small 
space.  Therefore  they  have  been  made  exceptionally  compact 
without  impairing  their  strength.  The  hoisting  mechanism  is 
especially  efficient,  with  automatic  brake,  and  is  built  into  the 
crane  framework.    All  gears  are  machine  cut  from  solid  blanks. 

The  mast  jib  crane  is  arranged  for  attaching  to  the  left-hand 
vertical  column  of  the  press.  The  boom  occupies  only  4  inches 
of  space  and  swings  over  a  large  arc.  When  not  in  use  it  can 
be  swung  out  of  the  way. 

The  monorail  crane  operates  on  an  I-beam  track  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  press  in  the  center.  It  has  four  single-flange 
track  wheels  with  hardened  steel  roller  bearings,  insuring  free 
movement   and   long  life.    The  boom   requires   only  4  inches   of 


r 

Mast  Jib  Type.  Mo.^orail  Type. 

One-Ton  Tire  Press  Cranes. 

head  room.  When  not  needed  at  the  press,  it  can  be  moved  out 
of  the  operator's  way,  or  used  independently  as  part  of  the  track 
system.  (The  Chisholm-. Moore  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

A  NEW  SOLUTION   MIXER. 

A   new  and   novel   mixer   for   liquids,   semi-liquids  and   soluble 


materials    which    is    meeting    wi 
cement    and    other    compounds 


:h    success    in    handling    rubber 
is    shown    in    the    accompanying 
illustration. 

The  agitating  or  mixing  is 
accomplished  by  upper  and 
lower  flights  mounted  and 
opposing  each  other  on  verti- 
cal shafts,  which  revolve  and 
also  rotate  about  the  con- 
tainer. The  lower  flights 
raise  the  heavy  material  from 
the  bottom  and  the  upper 
flights  lower  the  light  ma- 
lerial  from  the  top  and  the 
rotating  movement  about  the 
container  imparts  a  complete 
three-way  movement,  where- 
by every  particle  of  material 
is  displaced. 

The  portable  type  is  made 

in   three   sizes,   10,  20  and  50 

gallcjns  capacity.    The  10  and  20-gallon  mixers  are  hand-portable 

and  hand-operated.    The  50-galIon  mixers  are  wheel-portable  and 


The  Triplex  Mi 
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motor-driven.  The  stationary  type  is  made  in  50  to  3,000  gallons 
capacity,  and  may  l)e  driven  by  motor  or  belt.  (The  Cleveland 
Mixer  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

TIRE    CASING    INSPECTING   MACHINE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  novel  machine  designed 
as  an  aid  to  the  tire  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  repairman  in  dis- 
ci.voriiii>  clefects  in  the  tire. 

The  tire  is  hung  on  the 
sliding  head,  which  adjusts 
itself,  and  the  pulling  fingers 
are  placed  over  the  beads. 
Pressure  applied  on  the  foot 
lever  spreads  the  beads  apart 
and  at  the  sarne  time  the  bot- 
tom support  pushes  up  or 
bulges  the  tread  inward.  This 
opens  any  breaks  or  imper- 
fections in  the  fabric,  which 
sometimes  are  not  easily  de- 
tected by  the  old  methods. 
While  the  casing  is  on  the 
machine,  the  hands  are  free 
10  turn  it  and  to  chalk-mark 
rim  cuts,  loose  spots  on  the 
tread,  and  other  defects. 
Blind  nails  are  easily  found 
and  extracted  while  the  tire 
is  spread;  tubes  that  are 
stuck  to  the  casing  are  taken 
out.  without  danger  of  tear- 
ing ;  and  new  tubes  are  easily  inserted  or  old  ones  removed  from 
stiff  cord  tires.  (W.  H.  Robertson,  223  \orth  Church  street, 
Rockford,  Illinois.) 

MACHINE  FOR   CUTTING  RUBBER   WASHERS. 

Rubber  washers  are  now  being  cut  accurately  at  a  speed  that 
heretofore  has  not  been  obtained  commercially.  The  work  is 
done    on    an    automatic    machine — here    illustrated.      It    will    cut 


Automatic  W.vsher  Cutting  L.\the. 

washers  having  inside  diameter  ranging  from  s/s  to  S  inches,  in 
widths  varying  from  1/32-inch  to  %-inch. 

The  cutting  is  done  by  a  circular  knife  that  is  rotated  by  the 
stock  and  forced  into  it  by  the  action  of  the  cam.  It  is  fed  by 
a  screw  that  is  operated  by  a  silent,  smooth-acting  cam.  Varia- 
tions in  width  are  made  by  changing  the  feed-screw  gears.  This 
machine  will  take  tubing  27  inches  in  length,  having  inside  diam- 
eter of  tj-inch  and  over ;  for  lesser  diameters  than  ^/g-inch  it 
lakes  tubing  llVa-inch  in  length.     The  short  length  tubing  is  re- 


.\TER  .X 


quired  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  mandrel.  (Black 
Rock   Manufacturing  Co.,   Bridgeport,   Connecticut.) 

RUBBER  SOLVENT  STORAGE  SYSTEM. 

.A    now    system    for   distributing    inflammable    rubber    solvents, 

such  as  petrol,  naphtha,  etc.,  has  been  devised,  which  is  adaptable 

to  any  quantity  from  a   small  tank  to  a   system  provided   with 

many     drawoff     points.       It     is     worked     by     hydraulic     power 

w  h  i  c  h     distributes    the 

solvents  automatically  to 

any    level    at    which    the 

factory's     water     storage 

can  be  applied. 

The  storage  tank  is 
placed  below  the  ground 
or  at  any  convenient 
point  for  receiving  the 
solvent  from  railroad  or 
water  carriage.  A  meter 
is  arranged  to  measure 
the  quantity  run  into  the 
tank.  Water  from  the 
main  supply  is  let  into 
the  tank,  when  the  oil  or 
spirits  rise  to  the  top  and 
any  dirt  or  foreign  mat- 
ter sinks  into  the  water. 
This  accumulation  is 
drawn  off  later  when  the 
tank  is  refilled  with  sol- 
vent. — 
The  naphtha  flows  through  the  connecting  pipes  To  the  point 
where  a  draw-off  is  needed  in  any  part  of  the  factofy.  A  great 
saving  is  obtained  in  evaporation  by  this  system,  as  the  storage 
tank  and  the  connecting  pipes  are  kept  full.  Meters  can  be 
placed  at  any  point,  by  which  the  supply  can  be  gaged,  and  abso- 
lutely pure  solvent  can  be  drawn  off  without  any  risk  of  fire  or 
loss.     (By water  &  Co..  121  Kingsway,  London.  W.  C.  2.) 

SPECIAL  SCALE   FOR  RUBBER   COMPOUNDING. 

Scales  are  of  such  importance  in  rubber  compounding  that  spe- 
cial weighing  devices  have  been  designed  for  use  in  the  compound 
room.  The  one  here  pictured  is  of  the  predetermined  weight 
type,  having  no 
graduations  on 
the  chart  with 
the  exception 
of  a  single 
reading  line  in 
the  center.  It 
has  two  beams, 
the  lower  one 
of  ten  pounds 
capacity,  grad- 
uated in  oun- 
ces, and  the  up- 
per of  two 
pounds  capaci- 
ty, graduated 
either  in  quar- 
ter ounces  or 
one  one-hun- 
dredth pounds, 
as  the  formula 
requires.  E.xtra 
c  o  u  n  terpoise 

weights  are  furnished  so  that  the  total  capacity  of  the  scale  is 
102  pounds,  and  it  will  handle  all  ingredients  from  lamp  black 
to  rubber. 


COMPOUNIIINC    Sc.SiLE. 
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The  enlire  beam  and  counterpwise  mechanism  is  encased  in  a 
<liist-proof  aluminum  housing  having  three  doors;  the  upper  duor 
covering  the  beams  being  equipped  with  a  Yale  lock,  the  right- 
hand  door  covering  the  counterpoise  being  so  arranged  that  it 
cannot  be  opened  except  when  the  upper  door  is  open,  and  the 
left-hand  door  opening  into  a  compartment  which  may  be  used 
for  the  storage  of  weights.  The  scale  is  built  upon  the  four-point 
principle  of  lever  construction,  is  without  check  or  stabilizing 
mechanism  of  any  description,  has  agate  bearings  throughout,  and 
is  exceptionally  sensitive  and  accurate.  (Detroit  .■Xutomatir  Scale 
Co..  Detroit,  Michigan.) 


MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

VARIABLE  SPEED   DRIVE   FOR   RUBBER   MILLS. 

"T^His  i.WENTioN  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  driving  the 
*■  rolls  of  rubber  mills,  consisting,  essentially,  in  driving  the 
front  rolls  of  a  single  mill  or  the  front  rolls  of  a  series  of  mills, 
and  the  back  roll  of  a  single  mill  or  the  back  rolls  of  a  series  of 
mills  by  two  variable  speed  electric  motors  so  that  the  speed  ratio 
between  the  front  and  back  rolls  can  be  varied  to  any  desired 
amount.  ( Frederick  Iddoii,  Leyland,  England.  United  States 
patent  No.  1,342,114.) 

STRIPPING  DIPPED  GOODS   FROM   CURING  FORMS. 

The  illustration  shows  a  perspective  and  plan  view  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  is  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Bracket  .-f'is  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  bench  or  other  suitable 
support  arranged  with  a 
slot  to  receive  the  flanged 
end  B  of  the  form  C  car- 
rying the  object  D  to  be 
removed  by  air  inflation 
through  the  compressed 
air  outlet  E. 

The  mode  of  operation 
is  clearly  shown  in  the 
lower  illustration,  where 
a  pocket  is  formed  by 
pressure  of  the  operator's 
thumb  and  forefinger  for 
the  entrance  of  com- 
pressed air  between  the 
form  and  the  rubber  ob- 
ject, which  is  thus  de- 
tached by  slight  inflation 
and  easily  stripped  from 
t  h  e  form.  (William 
Gregg  Lerch,  assignor  to 
The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
both      of      .^kron.      Ohio. 

TOV    I:!A,.t.OON    STRtPPING    M..CHIN-E.      ^'3"ij'5y)'^'"    ''"•'"'     ^°- 


IMPROVED   AIR   BAG. 

To  avoid  permanently  stretching  the  air-bag  through  repeated 
use.  a  plurality  of  removable  layers  of  fabric  and  rubber,  prefer- 
ably in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sets  of  overlying  or  superimposed 
patches,  are  applied  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bag  so  as  to  ap- 
proximately cover  it.  These  patches  are  applied  with  cement 
after  a  preliminary  dusting  with  soapstone  so  that  while  they 
will  adhere  sufficiently  to  enable  the  bag  to  be  handled  in  the 
•ordinary    manner    they    are    individually    removable. 

After  the  first  tire  is  cured  thereon  an  outer  patch  (or  patches) 
is  removed,  thus  decreasing  the  dimensions  of  the  bag  by  a  small 
amount,  but  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  permanent  stretch 
of  the  bag.  This  process  is  repeated  until  all  the  layers  or  patches 
are  removed,  at  the  »nd  of  which  time  the  hag  has  reached  the 


it  of  its  stretch.     (Frank  Fenton,  assignor  to  The  Miller  Rub- 
Co.,  both  of  .\kron,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.  1,335,- 


101.) 


APPLYING    REPAIR-TIRES    TO    WORN    CASINGS. 

Worn  casings  are  repaired  according  to  this  invention  by  apply- 
ing cement  to  one  or  both  parts,  allowing  it  to  become  tacky, 
applying  the  tread  portion  of  the  repair  tire  to  the  tread  of  the 
casing  while  in  normal  form,  deforming  the  sides  of  the  casing 
to  increase  their  superficial  area,  and  then  rolling  down  the  sides 
of  the  repair-tire  while  the  casing  is  in  its  deformed  condition. 
(  Charles  C.  Gates,  assignor  to  the  Gates  Rubber  Co.,  both  of 
Dnuer,  Colorado.     United  States  patent  Xo.  1,341,121.) 

OTHER   MACHINERY   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO.    1,339.451.     Cent.Tini!   riiiR   for   tire  beads.     W.   F.   GofF.   Akron.   O.. 
assignor   to   The   B     F.    Goodrich    Co..   New    York    City. 
1,339,815.     Machine    for   sawing  tire  cores.    J.  C.  Fiddyment,  Akron,  O. 
1,339.816.     Machine  for  finishing  tire  molds.     J.  C.  Fiddyment,  Akron.  O. 
1.340,440.     Apparatus  for  treating  tires  during  vulcanization.     F.  G.  Flegal, 
assignor  to  The  Savage  Tire  Co.— both  of  San  Diego.   Calif. 
1340  641       Repair    vulcanizer.      II.    K.    Wheelock.    Los    .Angeles,    Calif.,    as- 
signor to   Western   Vulcanizer   Manufacturing  Co.,  a   partner- 
ship,   Chicago.    III. 
1.340.642.     Repair    vulcanizer.      H     K.    Wheelock,    Los   Angeles,    Calif.,    as- 
signor to   Western   Vulcanizer  Manufacturing  Co.,   a   partner- 
ship,   Chicago,    Til.      (Original    application    divided.) 
Apparatus   for  making  articles   from  sheet  rubber,  such  as  bath- 
ing caps,  etc.     R.  A.  Freeman,  Flushing,  N.   Y. 


1,340,882. 
1.340,883. 


Freeman 
Flushii 


.340,884. 

.341.422. 

.341.500. 
,341.726. 


Apparatus  and  method  for  binding  edges  of  rubber  bathing  caps, 
nor  to  I.  B.  Kleinert 
.ibber   Co.,    New    York   City— both    in   New  York. 

Machine  for  making  sheet-rubber  articles,  such  as  bathing  caps, 
etc.      R.    A.    Freeman,   Flushing.   N.   Y. 

Guard  for  rubber  mills  and  similar  machines.  L.  Gaisman,  as- 
signor of   '2    to   S.   Dreyfus — both   of  Manchester,   England. 

Tire-bnilding  stand.      C.    L.   Durham,    Salina,   Kans. 

Tire-changing  machine.  I.  A.  Weaver  and  .T.  Sternaman,  Jr., 
assignors  to  Weaver  Manufacturing  Co. — all  of  Springfield, 
III.' 

Tire  changer.  I.  A.  Weaver,  assignor  to  Weaver  Manufactur- 
ing   Co.— both    of    Springfield,    111. 

Tir»-chanaiiit'  api)liancc.  I.  A.  Weaver  and  J.  Sternaman,  as- 
-u'TH...  I.,   W     nr  Manufacturing  Co.— all  of  Springfield,  111. 


/^i 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

Rubber  mixer.     F.   Iddon.  Leyland.  Lancaster.  England. 

Mold   for  making  inner  tubes  for  pneumatic  tires.     The  Dunic 


Rubber    Co.. 
signee  of  Colin   Macbeth, 
both   in  England. 
200.067.     Machine    for   calendering  vulcan 


s.      The   Dunlop   Ruliher 
Df    London,    assignee    of 
Colin    Macbeth    and    Harry    Willshaw,    both    of    Birmingham, 
County   of  Warwick— both   in    England. 
200,169.     Tire  mold.     H.   Raflovich,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  U.   S.  A. 
200,349.     Mold    for   vulcanizing   pneumatic   tires.      W.    Seward,    Baltimore, 
Md.,   U.   S,   A. 


140,024. 
140,317. 


502,650. 


Wash- 
ington, D.   C,  U.  S.  A. 
Tool    for    abrading    rubber     surfaces    preparatory     to     patching. 
F.  N.  Cordell,  709  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

making    solid    tires,    washers,    etc.      F.    Offen- 
)wn.   N.   Y.,   U.   S.   A. 
re    of   cushion    tires.      A.    T.    Ostberg    and    .\.    Kenny, 
■1,  Richmond,   \"ictoria.   Australia. 

THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 


for 


ructmg  pne 


^■^''rk  City,  U.  S. 

502.848.  Improvements    in    apparatus    for 

.S.   II.   Goldberg,  Chicago,   111., 

502.849.  Improvements    in    apparatus    for 

Goldberg,   Chicago,  III..   V.   S: 


regenerating   treads   and    tires. 

U.   S.   A. 

rebuilding   tire    treads.      S.    H. 


N 


PROCESS   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

O    1.339,696.     Producing  tire-patch  material.     C.  O.  Duffv.  Dallas.  Tex. 

1,339.789.     Subjecting    molded    rubber    articles   to    sufficient    heat    to 

remove    surplus    rubber    from    edges.      R.    Rothwell,    Kevport. 

and    W.    H     Cuttrell,    Matawan,    N.    .T..    assignors    to    Whttall 

Tatum  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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1,340,452.     Manufacture    of   balls    from    plastic    material.      D.    S.    Landstra, 

South    Orange,    N.    J. 
1,340,965.     Repairing   tires   and   tubes.     T.    A.    McAllister,   Augusta,   Ga. 
1,341,247.      Manufacture  of   inner   tubes.      T.    I.    Shcwmakcr   and   C.   C.    Cox, 

Akron.    O. 

THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

200,350.  Vulcanizing  pneumatic  tires  by  utilizing  internal  pressure  of 
vulcanizing  chamber.     VV.  Seward,   Baltimore.  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

200,400.  Manufacture  of  vnlcanized  rubber  heels.  The  Canadian  Con- 
solidated Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Montreal.  Que.,  assignee  of 
W.    1.    Kent,    New    York    Citv.    U.    S.    A. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

r   doing  away   with   the  chief  cause   of   we 
es.     J.    Mallet  and  A.   Capponi. 


MOTION    STUDY    STOP-WATCH. 

Stop-watches  are  not  a  new  idea  but  the  recent  demand  for 
greater  jiroduction  has  made  necessary  more  accurate  and  con- 
veniently arrai's-'eil   stop-watches  for  industrial  time  study. 

The  stop-watch  illus- 
trated herewith  is  specially 
designed  for  industrial 
purposes  and  can  be  held 
in  one  hand  while  the 
other  is  free  to  write.  The 
watch  is  started  and 
stopped  by  a  catch  at  the 
left  of  the  stem,  which  is 
pushed  in  one  direction  to 
stop  and  another  direction 
to  start.  If  it  is  desired 
to  bring  the  stop  back  to 
O  the  stem  is  pressed  in. 
The  large  dial  is  di- 
vided, not  into  minutes  and 
seconds,  but  into  100  parts 
to  the  minute.  In  other 
words,  the  division  is  a 
decimal  one.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  compute  cost  fig- 
ures by  multiplying  the 
decimal  fraction  of  a  minute  which  is  obtained  directly  from  the 
watch.  The  small  dial  reads  in  minutes  and  runs  to  30  minutes. 
This  watch  is  a  great  convenience  in  making  time  studies  and  is 
far  superior  to  those  divided  into  fractions  of  seconds.  (Educa- 
tional Exhibition  Co.,  26  Custom  House  street,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.) 


Decimal    Stop-Watch. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM   CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  »ii7_v  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  IVashington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  foUoxi.ing 
district  or  cooperative  oMces.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 


District  Offices. 
New    York:    734    Customhouse. 
Boston:    1801    Customhouse. 
Chicago:  504  Federal  Building. 
St.  Louis:  402  Third  National 

Building. 
New    Orleans:    I02O   Hibernia 

Building. 
San    Francisco:    307    Customhi 
Seattle:    848    Henry    Building. 


Cooperative    Offices. 

Cleveland:    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Cincinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
General  Freight  Agent,  Southern 
Railwav.   96    Ingalls    Building. 

Los  Angeles:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia:    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Portland.  Oregon:   Chamber  of  Com- 


Ohi 


Dayton    Chamber   of 


(32.846.)  A  bicycle  merchant  in  Bulgaria  wishes  to  secure 
an  agency  for  20  to  lOO  bicycles,  100  to  1,000  bicycle  tires,  100 
to  1,0(X)  inner  tubes.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Bourgas.  Payment  in 
leva.     Correspondence  in  Bulgarian  or  French. 

(32,873.)  A  firm  in  Czechoslovakia  desires  an  agency  for 
motorcycles,  light  cars  and  tires.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Hamburg. 
Payment  in  currency  or  credit  terms.  Correspondence  may  be 
in  English. 


(32,905.)  Commercial  agent  in  Spain  wishes  agency  for  sale 
of  balata  belting.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Spanish  port.  Correspondence 
in  Spanish  or  French. 

(32,908.)  Representative  of  a  firm  in  United  States,  sailing 
for  Spain,  desires  agency  for  druggists'  sundries  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

(32,910.)  Retail  drug  company  in  Canada  wishes  to  buy  drug- 
gists' sundries.     Quotations  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  port. 

(32,944.)  A  dental  surgeon  in  Poland  wants  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  dental  supplies,  including  rubber  dam  and  rubber  for 
vulcanizing.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Danzig  or  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(32,952.)  Commission  merchants  in  Poland  wish  exclusive 
agency  for  sale  on  commission  of  all  kinds  of  rubber,  in  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Danzig.  Payment  against 
documents  after  arrival  of  goods. 

(32,953.)  Cooperative  association  in  Argentina  wishes  agency 
for  sale  of  belting.  Payment  on  arrival  of  goods  in  Argentina. 
Correspondence  in  Spanish. 

(32,956.)  Commercial  agent  in  Australia  wishes  agency  for 
sale  of  braces  and  men's  garters. 

(32,981.)  American  firm  having  connections  with  .\ustralia 
and  European  countries  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber 
heels  from  manufacturers  who  can  make  up  their  wares  for 
export  under  special  labels. 

(32,986.)  A  retail  druggist  wishes  to  buy  and  to  secure  an 
agency  for  druggists'  sundries.    Quotations  f.  o.  b.  Canadian  port. 

(33,004.)  American  representative  of  firm  in  Colombia  wishes 
agency  for  sale  of  elastic  webbing. 

(33.005.)  Commercial  agent  in  Switzerland  desires  agency  for 
sale  of  india  rubber.  Quotations  French  or  Belgian  port.  Cor- 
respondence may  be  in  English. 

(33,012.)  Manufacturers'  agent  in  Australia  desires  direct 
representation  of  manufacturers  of  druggists'  rubber  goods. 

(33,029.)  A  firm  in  Mexico  wishes  an  agency  for  sale  of 
tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  which  are  very  popular  for  every- 
day wear.  Quotations  f.  o.  b.  western  ports.  Correspondence 
may  be  in  English. 

(33,035.)  A  firm  in  India  desires  an  agency  for  the  sale  of 
surgical,  dental,  and  rubber  goods. 

(33,039.)  An  importer  in  the  Maltese  islands  wishes  an 
agency  for  rubber  tires  for  motor  cars  and  cycles.  Payment 
against  documents  in  local  banks. 

(33,047.)  Importing  company  in  South  Africa  desires  agency 
for  sale  of  rubber  goods  and   surgical   appliances. 

(33,065.)  A  commercial  association  in  Italy  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  prime  materials  for  rubber  factories. 
Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Genoa.  Payment  in  United  States  currency. 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English. 

(33,089.)  The  administration  of  a  city  in  Austria  wishes  to 
make  contracts  for  a  supply  of  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  for  150 
automobile  trucks,  80  passenger  automobiles,  and  25  omnibu.ies, 
to  be  delivered  as  they  are  needed. 


RUBBER  SCRAP  DIVISION   MEETS. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scrap  Rubber  Division  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc.,  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  16,  with 
Nat  E.  Berzen  presiding.  A  special  committee  consisting  of  H.  H. 
Cummings,  Herman  Muehlstein,  and  J.  W.  Long  was  appointed 
to  deal  with  changes  in  the  Scrap  Rubber  circular.  Other  mat- 
ters discussed  were  of  a  routine  nature. 


The  pony  blimp,  a  one-man  dirigible  manufactured  by  the 
(Joodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
and  the  United  States  Government  was  one  of  the  first  pur- 
chasers. Contracts  were  recently  closed  for  two  by  government 
officials  in  .^kron. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


length 
street, 


THE    "BROWNFOOT"    RUBBER    BOOT. 

lA.MisoME  RUBBER  Ruvf  comes  to  US  from  Canada.  It  has  a 
brown  foot,  with  sole  and  heel  of  the  same  color,  and 
a  white  top  trimmed  with  brown  top  bead.  The  trade  mark 
side,  near  the  lop.  is  also  brown.  The  boot  is  made  of  high- 
grade  white  and  brown  rubber  and 
is  lined  with  duck.  It  comes  in  three 
heights,  styled,  variously,  hip,  "Storm 
King"  (thigh),  and  short,  for  men. 
The  sole  is  knurled  and  the  brown 
foot  has  a  fancy  tab  eflfect  at  back 
and  front,  reaching  some  distance 
upward  on  the  white  leg  part. 

.A  very  similar  boot  called  the 
"Grayling"  is  made  by  the  same  man- 
ufacturer. It  is  chiefly  of  gray  rub- 
ber and  instead  of  having  the  foot  of 
contrasting  color,  has  the  white  fox- 
ing at  the  edge  above  the  sole.  It  is 
made  of  extra  quality  rubber  and  is 
friction  lined.  This  boot'  comes  in 
lit   -Hr.wnfoot."  the    same    heights    for    men    as    the 

"Brownfoot,"  and  also  in  short 
for  boys,  (Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber,  Limited,  47  Yonge 
Toronto,   Ontario,  Canada.) 


NEW  SINGLE  SOLID  TIRE. 

The  newest  single  solid  tire  attempts  to  overcome  the 
cause  of  internal  friction  and  dissi- 
pate the  frictional  heat  generated 
by  traction  by  means  of  deep  de- 
pressions with  cross-bars  of  rub- 
ber between,  at  regular  intervals 
around  the  circumference  of  the 
tire.  The  depressions  go  deep 
enough  to  reach  below  the  ponit 
where  a  tire  is  ordinarily  worn  to 
the  limit  of  its  serviceability,  the 
tire  thereby  retaining  its  distinc- 
tive qualities  without  requiring  ad- 
ditional attention  such  as  regroov- 
ing,  etc.  .\t  the  same  time  the 
shape  of  the  depressions  is  such 
that  stones  and  other  foreign  bod- 
ies cannot  permanently  lodge  with- 
in  them.      (United  States  Tire  Co.,  New   York   City.) 

AN  INNER  TUBE  FOR  CORD  TIRES. 

In  order  to  use  inside  a  cord  lire  the  ordinary  inner  tube  which 
was  designed  to  fit  a 
fabric  tire,  it  must  be 
inflated  far  beyond  what 
was  intended  to  be  its 
normal  point  of  stretch- 
ing. This  tends  to 
weaken  the  wall,  both 
because  of  overstretching 
ind  of  increased  friction. 
The  accompanying  dia- 
g  r  a  m  in  cross-section 
The  ■•Horse-Shoe  Ke  Cord"  illustrates   the   additional 

NNER     uBE.  amount    of    space    to    be 

by   the   inner  tube   in   a   cord  tire,  as  compared   with  that 
n  a  fabric  tire.     The  black  arrow  indicates  the  cross-section 


ot  a  live-inch   fal)ric  tire  and  the  white  arrow  the  cross-section 
of  a  cord  tire. 

The  "Horse-Shoe  Re-Cord"  inner  tube  has  been  designed  pur- 
posely to  meet  these  conditions.  Its  wall  is  thicker  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  inner  tube,  because  it  is  composed  of  nine  plies  of 
high-grade  laminated  rubber  instead  of  the  more  usual  six.  Its 
name  is  intended  to  emphasize  its  greater  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
quired conditions.    This  inner  tube  is  brown.     (Racine  Auto  Tire 

Co..  Racine,  Wisconsin.)  

TENNIS  RACKET  COVER. 
A  rubber  sheath  to  cover  tennis  rackets  is 
something  that  should  appeal  to  all  those  who 
take  pride  in  keeping  their  sporting  equipment 
in  prime  condition.  This  sheath  is  in  two 
parts,  each  having  an  appearance  similar  to 
tliat  of  a  bathing  cap,  except  that  the  portion 
that  fits  over  the  lower  part  of  the  racket  has 
an  opening  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  handle. 
The  handle  is  gripped  firmly  by  the  rubber, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  overlaps  the  lower, 
providing  an  entirely  waterproof  covering. 
The  regular  tennis  case  may  be  used  over  the 
rubber  one  if  additional  protection  is  desired 
or  should  be  requisite. 


pair   kit   that 
's       comes  put  up  in 

a    neat    bo.x    is 

intended  for 
use  in  mending  footballs,  baseballs, 
bladders  for  game  balls,  and  other 
rubber  articles.  It  has  been  ofli- 
cially  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer  for 
practical  use  in  gymnasiums,  col- 
leges, schools  and  camps.  The 
box  is  convenient  in  size,  namely, 
7  by  9  by  3  inches,  and  contains 
the  necessary  tools  and  materials, 
including  a  special  patented  device  for  the  emergency  repair  of 
necks  of  bladders.  The  tennis  racket  sheath  and  repair  kit  are 
put  out  by  the  same  house.  (Alex  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.,  26  East 
42d  street.  New  York  City.) 

ENGLISH    SOI.X-PADS. 

From  England 
come  the  "Double 
-Arch"  sole  and  heel 
pads  in  sizes  to  fit 
all  boots.  They  are 
interchangeable  and 
may  be  arranged  in 
six  different  ways. 
The  rubber  pads  are 
attached  by  leather 
disks  which,  it  is 
claimed,  insure  a  per-  "Double   Arch"    Pads. 

feet  fastening  to  the  boot.  This  idea  is  registered  in  the  patent 
oftice  of  the  United  Kingdom.  (J.  P.  Cochrane  &  Co.,  .-Mbert 
street,   hdinburgh,  and  29  Farringdon  street,  London,   E.  C.  4.) 


(.Patt-nled    Afnl    2i.     19 
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MOLDED    RUBBER   FISH    LURES. 

A    line   of   cleverly   simulated    insects    has    been    tlcvelopcd    in 
)lded   rubber   for   the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  vifily   tish   into 
biting  at  the  hooks  these  ingenious  lures  conceal. 
The  entire   line  comprises  ten   numbers,   including 
representations   of   the  crawfish,   two   sizes  of  hel- 
gramite  with  bucktail,  a  medium  and  a  small-sized 
helgramitc.      four      sizes     of 
cricket  ranging  from  the  ex- 
ira   small   to  the  large,   three 
sizes     of     grass- 
hopper,    and     a 
a  r  ge     crawfish 
and    helgramite. 
The    articles    are 
extremely 
ifelike.     The   il- 
lustration   shows 
three  numbers  of  the  line,  all  of  which  are  artfully  molded  in  soft 
rubber.     (\\.  J.  Grube,  Delaware,  Ohio.) 

FOUR-HOLE    BAGPIPE    BALLOONS. 

Toy  manufacturers  are  busy  these  days  and  the  time  for  fairs, 
summer  fetes,  and  other  occasions  when  Young  America  delights 
in  anything  that  will  produce  a  noise,  oflFer  opportunity.  Two 
ingenious  balloons  of  the  squawker  type,  modified  to  produce 
notes  which  sound  like  a  bagpipe,  are  shown  here.     The  mouth- 
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pieces  are  shellaced  and  the  lower  one  is  so  constructed  that, 
when  released  from  the  mouth,  all  air  that  has  passed  into  the 
bag  will  pass  out  through  the  tone  pipe.  The  bags  are  of  high-grade 
red  rubber  and  of  sufficient  weight  to  permit  excess  inflation  and 
moderately  rough  usage.  (The  Eagle  Rubber  Co..  Ashland,  Ohio.) 

INNER   TUBE   THAT   MINIMIZES    BLOW-OUTS. 

A  new  pneumatic  inner  tube  is  so  molded  under  compression 


that  several  hundred  small  depressions  or  pockets  are  geometri- 
cally distributed  over  the  portion  which  comes  next  to  the  casing. 
If  the  tube  is  punctured,  the  excess  rubber  in  these  compressed 
portions  immediately  expands  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air 
within.     (The  Climax  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

"SAFETY   FIRST  PULL-OVER"   GLOVE. 

A  glove  that  is  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  toughness  with- 
out bulk,  service  without  clumsiness,  and  wear-resistance  where 
the  wear   comes   hardest,   is  embodied   in   the  one   shown   in  the 


accoinpanymg  illustration.  It  is  made  of  light-weight  "stay  soft" 
horschide  that  is  tough  but  entirely  flexible  and  will,  it  is  claimed, 
remain  soft  and  pliable  in  spite  of  wetting.  It  has  a  sewed  out- 
.scam  and  because  of  its  construction  and  size  can  be  easily  pulled 
over  any   rubber  glove.     This  is  an  especially  desirable   feature, 

as  many  gloves  cannot  be  so  used.     (O.  C. 

Hansen     Manufacturing     Co.,     Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin.) 

RUBBER  RETAINER  FOR  BATTERIES. 

lu  .service,  the  positive  plates  of  a  bat- 
tery tend  to  shed  their  active  material,  and 
.IS  far  as  this  takes  place  the  battery  wears 
nut.  One  battery  manufacturer  has  devised 
a  slotted  re- 
tainer made  of 
hard  rubber  in 
a  tough,  thin 
sheet  which  is 
placed  against 
the  active  mate- 
rial on  each 
side    of    each 

positive  plate. 

„,  ,    ,  "I'HjLcn"      Slotted      Battery 

The    slots    are  Ret.mxer 

sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  permit  the  free  passage  of  acid  and  current  but  so 
narrow  as  to  make  the  retainer  practically  a  solid  wall  to  hold 
the  active  material  firmly  in  place.  A  special  machine  is  employed 
to  manufacture  the  "Philco"  slotted  retainer,  because  hard  rub- 
ber is  not  easily  cut  and  any  tool  used  for  the  purpose  tends  to 
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Glove. 


five  years   to   perfect   this 
crude   model   to   the   effi- 


dull  or  break  very  quickly.  It  took 
machine,  developing  it  from  the  firs 
cient  device  of  to- 
day.  (Philadel- 
phia Storage  Bat- 
tery Co.,  Ontario 
and  C  streets,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

ACHILLES      TIRES. 

This  is  the  "day" 
of  the  tire  manu- 
facturer and  each 
new  company, 
however  like  or 
unlike  other  tires 
its  product  may  be 
in  actual  construc- 
tion, must  identify 
its  product  to  the 
public  by  an  indi- 
vidual distinctive 
tread  design.  The 
design  on  the  left, 
called  the  "Butter- 
fly," is  that  of  an  oversized,  high-grade  pneumatic  tire,  made 
with  an  extra  ply  of  fabric.  The  one  on  the  right  is  the  "Rein- 
deer," a  lower-grade  pneumatic  tire,  made  under  special  brands 
for  large  distributors.  (The  Achilles  Rubber  and  Tire  Co, 
Inc.,  Binghamton.  Xew  York.) 


A  PRACTICAL  MAT  FOR  THE  RUNNING  BOARD. 

A  mat  of  attractive  pattern,  imitating  diamond-shaped  tiling 
blocks,  is  the  "Motomat,"  intended  for  automobile  running  boards. 
It  is  made  of  the  same  kind  of  stock  used  in  the  rubber  mats 
put  on  the   steps  of  Pullman  cars  and   is  easily  cleaned  with  a 
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whisk  broom  or  stiff  brush.  The  "Motomat'"  may  be  attached 
to  a  wooden  running  board  by  means  of  nails  passed  through  the 
metal  disks  in  the  corners  or  by  substit;iting  small  screws  for 
the  nails  »nd  using  a  quick-drying  rubber  cement  to  fasten  the 
mat   permanently   in   place.      H   the   running   board   is   of   metal, 


the  mat  mav  be  attached 


f  flat-head  stone  bolts  with 
lock  washers.  The  "Mo- 
tomat" is  made  in  one 
size  only — 7%  by  IV/i  by 
3/16  inches. 

A   SEMI-CIRCULAR 
CUT-OUT    RUBBER    MAT. 

The    modern    dentist    or 
barber  can  now  complete 
the  entire  sanitary  equip- 
„       .,.^j  „  meiit  of  his  place  of  busi- 

ness by  adding  the  "Cir- 
comat."  This  is  a  semi-circular  rubber  mat,  made  of  a  good 
quality  of  rubber  stock  with  a  canvas  backing,  and  having  a  cor- 
rugated surface  so  designed  that  the  corrugations  run  outward 
from  the  center  to  make  it  easy  to  clean.  The  outer  edge  is 
beveled  so  that  the  mat  need  not  be  taken  up  each  time  the  room 
is  swept  or  cleaned.  The-  "Circomat"  is  made  in  several  thick- 
nesses, but  the 
54-inch  is  par- 
ticularly recom- 
mended, as  this 
will  lie  on  the 
floor  without 
buckling.  The 
central  portion 
of  the  mat  is 
cut  away  i 
setni-circle  va- 
rying from  17 
to  24  inches  in 

diameter,  to  fit  the  pedestal  of  a  Ijarber  or  dental  chair,  and  the 
outside  diameter  is  72  inches.  The  "Circomat"  is  made  in  solid 
colors  only — black,  white,  gray,  red,  or  green. 

Both  the  "Motomat"  and  the  "Circomat"  are  products  of  the 
same  manufacturer.  ( I'nited  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 
City.) 

RUBBERIZED  COTTON  GLOVES. 

The  "Wearflex"  cotton  gloves, 
reinforced  in  one  style  by  being 
rubberized  and  in  another  by  the 
application  of  rubber  and  rubber- 
ized fabric  inside  the  palm  and 
fingers,  provides  for  various  classes 
of  workers  an  inexpensive,  com- 
fortable glove  that  will  outwear 
a  glove  made  of  cotton  alone.  The 
palm-faced  glove  is  designed  espe- 
cially to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
.■suitable  glove  to  wear  in  factories 
and  is  unusually  flexible  for  a 
xlove  that  will  wear  as  well. 
These  gloves  are  desirable  for  use 
l.y  farmers,  firemen,  masons,  min- 
ers, molders.  plumbers,  steam  fitters,  iron  workers,  mill  men. 
ixcavafnr.v  etc.     (The   McAtlno-.\kron   Co..   .^krnn,  Ohio.) 

THE  BURKE  "GRAND  PRIZE"  GOLF  BALL. 

The  "Grand  Prize"  golf  ball  is  the  result  of  three  years  of 
'  xperimentation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  is  said  to 
i  <•  true  in  flight  and  remarkable  for  distance.  The  core  and 
cover  have  been  developed  according  to  special  formulas  and  are 


flex"  Gi.c 


designed   to   withstand   hard   usage.      (Burke   Golf   Co.,   Newark, 
Ohio.) 

THE   "JAYHAWK"    GOLF   BALL. 

-Another  new  golf  ball  with  a  covering  of  white  gutta  percha 
has  been  added  to  the  season's  offerings  in  this  line.  It  has 
the  dimple  recessed  marking  and  is  enameled  with  a  special  gloss 
finish.  It  comes  in  two  sizes,  29  and  31  peimy weights.  (Schmel- 
zer  .Vrms  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.) 

INGENIOUS    VALVE   SHUT-OFF    FOR    SYRINGES. 

An  invention  which  dispenses  with  the  usual  metal  clip  com- 
prises a  fountain-syringe  valve  seat  and  valve  of  rubber,  located 
near  the  juncture  of  tube  and  pipe,  operated  with  one  hand  by 
rocking  the  parts  against  the  elasticity  of  the  conduit  which  en- 


closes and  holds  the  parts  in  alinement.  The  valve  closes  in- 
stantly on  release.  (Patent  applied  for  by  H.  H.  McGee.  Good- 
year's  India  Rubber  Glove  Manufacturing  Co..  Naugatuck,  Conn.) 

THE    "FLEX-O-TYTE"    FAN    BELT. 

-A  fan  belt  for  Ford  cars  is  composed  of  two  thicknesses  of 
bias-woven  rubber-coated  fabric,  wrapped,  cured,  and  cemented 
together.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  that  this  fan  belt  is 
proof  against  heat,  water,  and  oil,  and  that  it  will  not  stretch. 
(A.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Missouri.) 


vate  bath   tub. 


INDIVIDUAL  TUB   FOR   INFANTS. 

Baby  can  now  have  the  lu.xury  of  liis  ..wn  p 
wherever  he  is. 
It  is  made  of 
extra  heavy 
canvas  duck, 
without  seams, 
double  coated 
with  white  rub- 
ber, and  is  guar- 
anteed by  the 
m  an  u  f  acturer 
against  leaking. 
There  is  an 
outlet  faucet  of 
hard  rubber  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  tub  and  at- 
tached at  one 
end  are  rubber 
pockets  for  toi 
let  articles.  Tin 
frame,  w  h  i  c  li 
can  be  folded 
up  compactly,  is 
made    of    wood 

in   either  the  ,  ...  r>         t 

Infants  1-olding  Bath  Tub. 
natural  or  white 

enamel  finish.  .\  patented  clutch  at  the  crossing  of  the  legs 
I)revents  undue  tension  and  stretching  of  the  rubberized  canvas 
of  which  the  tub  is  composed.  The  towel  bar  is  covered  with 
white  rubber  tubing.  (New  York  Bath  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 103   Chambers  street.  New  York  City.) 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


ANNUAL    SUMMER    OUTING. 

PREPARATION  is  being  made  for  the  annual  summer  outing  of 
The  Rubber  .Association  of  America,  which  will,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  held  during  the  week  of  July  25,  probably 
Wednesday,  the  28th,  but  the  date  and  the  location  cannot  yet  be 
definitely  announced,  due  to  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the  selec- 
tion of  an  appropriate  place.  Consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  Scaview  Golf  Club  at  .-Xbsecon,  New  Jersey,  which  was  the 
location  of  the  1919  outing,  but  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  outing  to  be  held  at  an  equally  satisfactory 
place  nearer  New  Vork  and  consequently  more  convenient  to 
members  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  West.  Definite  in- 
formation will  be  supplied  to  all  members  at  the  earliest  possible 
momem  concerning  the  details  of  the  arrangements. 

MEETINGS. 

EXECUTITE    COMMITTEE,    TIRE    MAKUFACTUKERS'    DIVISION. 

The  June  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Tire 
Manufacturers'  Division,  was  held  at  the  offices  of  The  Rubber 
Association  on  June  16,  and  a  considerable  number  of  matters 
of  a  routine  nature  were  given  attention.  Principal  in  interest 
was  the  subject  of  determining  recommended  minimum  and 
maximum  cross-section  widths  for  pneumatic  tires,  as  to  which 
it  was  not  found  possible  to  reach  a  final  understanding  and  the 
matter  is  still  before   the   Committee. 

EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE.     MECHANICAL     RUBBER     GOODS     MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   DIVISION. 

The  Executive  Committee,  Mechanical  Goods  Division,  held 
its  June  regular  meeting  at  the  Yale  Club  on  Thursday,  June  24, 
at  which  time  several  subjects  of  considerable  interest  were  given 
attention,  Imt  none  of  the  matters  have  progressed  to  the  point 
at  which  definite  advices  may  be  promulgated. 

SPECIFICATION  COMMITTEE,    MECHANICAL   RUBBER   GOODS   MANUFAC- 
TURERS'   DIVISION. 

For  the  convenience  of  several  members  of  the  Si>ecificalion 
Committee  who  wished  to  attend  the  convention  of  The  .American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  at  the  New  Monterey  Hotel,  .\s- 
bury  Park,  the  June  meeting  of  the  Specification  Committee  was 
held  at  that  place  on  June  23  and  24.  As  has  become  the  habit 
of  this  Committee,  a  large  docket  of  subjects  was  disposed  of 
and  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  working  out  of  the 
detail  connected  with  the  Committee's  work  in  the  direction 
of  improving  and  standardizing  specifications  for  mechanical 
rubber  goods. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  EXECUTI-VE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Executive  Committee  met  at  Boston, 
June  10,  11  and  12,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  and 
very  satisfactory  progress  was  made  on  the  development  of  sev- 
eral subjects  now  before  the  Committee,  definite  advices  con- 
cerning which  will  be  disseminated  from  time  to  time  through 
the  medium  of  circular  letters  and  bulletins  as  the  work  on  any 
subject  is  completed. 

BULLETINS. 

The  bulletins  issued  frequently  during  the  past  month  by  the 
Association  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  contained  the  fol- 
lowing information  of  trade  interest. 

It  appears  from  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Research  Staff 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  on  the  length  of 
the  work  week,  in  its  study  of  the  hours  of  work  problem  in 
five  major  industries,  that  no  single  schedule  of  hours  is 
equally  adaptable  for  all  industries  from  the  standpoint  of 
production.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  maximum  effi- 
ciency cannot  be  obtained  in  all  industries  with  any  single 
specific  work-day.  In  general,  the  ability  to  increase  hourly 
efficiency  and  thus  make  up,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
reductions    in    hours    is    largely    determined    by    the    amount    of 


iiandwork,  as  distinguished  from  automatic  macliine  work, 
which   is  performed  in  any  given  process. 

With  regard  to  medical  supervision  in  industry,  the  cost  is 
not  large,  and  the  benefits  derived  far  outmeasure  the  expendi- 
ture. A  compilation  of  data  submitted  by  forty-one  industrial 
establishments  with  an  aggregate  of  223,416  employes  showed 
that  in  1915  the  average  annual  cost  per  employe  was  $1.88.  A 
later  study  covering  the  year  1916  and  including  ninety-five  in- 
dustrial establishments  with  a  total  of  479,634  persons  indicated 
an  average  annual  cost  of  $2.21   for  each   person  employed. 

A  prominent  construction  company,  employing  several  thou- 
sand men  and  operating  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  has  for  some  time  been  making  an  interesting  experiment 
in  educating  its  employes  regarding  labor  costs.  Recognizing 
the  value  to  its  executive  of  graphs  and  diagrams  as  aids  to 
effective  visualization  of  the  status  of  work  on  the  various  jobs 
upon  which  the  company  is  engaged,  the  practice  of  preparing 
charts  for  the  foremen  and  workmen  was  recently  adopted. 
These  charts  are  plotted  week  by  week  and  show  the  unit  costs 
of  each  class  of  work,  as,  for  example,  excavation,  making  up 
forms,  erecting  forms,  placing  reinforcement,  pouring  concrete, 
etc.  In  order  to  be  available  without  difficulty  the  charts  are 
posted  in  a  weatherproof  case  on  the  outside  of  the  field  office. 

HOURS  IN  RUBBER  -WORK- WEEK. 

The  following  tabulation  was  compiled  from  the  responses  of 
187  rubber  manufacturers; 
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A   NEW   PRINCIPLE   FOR   WAGE   INCREASES. 

The  Industrial  Court  in  Great  Britain  in  a  recent  decision  lays 
down  a  new  principle  for  determining  claims  for  wage  increases. 
Hitherto  the  awards  of  the  Committee  on  Production,  and 
subsequently  of  the  Interim  Court  of  Arbitration,  have  been 
accepted  as  standard ;  these  provided  for  wage  increases  com- 
mensurate with  cost  of  living  increases.  The  decisions,  as  a 
rule,  provided  also  for  rehearings  every  four  months,  so  that 
if  the  cost  of  living  were  found  to  have  increased,  an  equivalent 
wage   increase  might  be  considered. 
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In  its  decision  the  Industrial-  Court  states  that  no  increase 
in  wages  is  due  as  a  result  of  increases  in  cost  of  living,  but  that 
the  value  of  the  work  done  must  be  the  determining  factor. 
The  Court  holds  that :  "The  remuneration  of  the  various 
classes  of  workpeople  should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  depend 
on  the  value  of  the  work  done,  and  the  value  of  the  work  done 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  market  and  the  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  workshop." 

CAUADIAN  PABCEL  POST  REGULATIONS. 

According  to  the  customs  regulations  of  Canada  no  goods 
exported  to  that  country  from  the  United  States,  whether  sent 
by  mail  or  otherwise,  can  be  entered  through  the  Canadian  cus- 
toms without  certified  invoices  furnished  by  the  exporter  to  the 
importer  or  his  agent.  The  certified  invoices  must  be  furnished 
in  triplicate,  two  copies  being  required  for  customs  entry  and 
the  third  for  the  use  of  the  importer.  The  proper  commercial 
designation  of  the  goods  must  be  set  forth  in  all  invoices.  The 
invoices  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  truly  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  articles  comprised  in  each  package.  Every  invoice  must 
contain  a  sufficient  description  of  the  goods,  and  in  respect  of 
goods  sold  by  the  exporter  must  show  in  one  column  the  actual 
price  at  which  the  articles  have  been  sold  to  the  importer  and  in  a 
separate  column  the  fair  market  value  of  each  article  as  sold 
for  home  consumption  in  the  country  of  export.  The  "price"  and 
"value"  of  the  goods  are  to  be  stated  as  in  condition  packed 
ready  for  shipment  at  the  time  when  and  at  the  place  whence 
the  goods  have  been  exported  directly  to  Canada,  Biit  >vhen 
the  value  of  goods  for  duty  purposes  is  determined  by  the 
Minister  of  Customs,  the  value  so  determined  will  be  held  to  be 
the  fair  market  value.  The  fact  that  packages  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States  for  Canada  may  be  accompanied  by 
customs  declarations  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  certified 
invoices  being  furnished  by  the  exporter  to  the  Canadian  im- 
porter for  use  in  making  customs  entry  of  the  merchandise. 


NEW  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  Wellman-Se.'vver-Morgan  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  isstres 
a  series  of  beautifully  illustrated  and  remarkably  clear  "Bulle-! 
tins,"  of  which  No.  48  deals  with  "Rubber  Machinery."  These 
bulletins  show  on  one  page  a  half-tone  picture  of  a  machine  or 
installation,  and  on  the  page  opposite  a  working  blue-print  giving 
the  mechanical  details.  The  rubber  machinery  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: tire-applying  press,  rubber  cracker  and  washer,  rubber 
mixing  mill,  calender,  rimming  press,  and  hydraulic  press  vul- 
canizer.  Other  bulletins  describe  coal  and  ore  handling  ma- 
chines, cranes,  hydraulic  turbines,  hoisting  and  coke-oven  ma- 
chinery, and  steel  works  and  port  and  terminal  equipment. 

The  Altenburg  Tire  Eqihpment  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  and 
Columbiana,  Ohio,  issues  an  extremely  useful  catalog  of  its 
products  for  the  year  1920.  The  first  half  contains  distinct  pic- 
tures with  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  machinery  and  tools 
used  in  tire  repairing,  while  the  last  half  conveys  in  clear 
language  practical  instruction,  helped  with  many  illustrations,  in 
the  modern  methods  of  tire  repairing. 

"Miller  Tire  Trade  News,"  the  house  organ  of  The  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  makes  its  first  appearance  with  the 
June  number.  It  is  a  lively  little  sheet,  giving  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion about  rubber,  besides  news  of  the  company's  activities  that 
interests  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  employes. 

"Co.NvERSE  Folks,"  the  official  factory  magazine  of  the 
Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  to  replace 
the  "Triple  Tread  News."  made  its  initial  appearance  June  1, 
1920.  It  is  to  be  published  twice  a  month  by  a  staff  of  Converse 
employes  under  the  editorship  of  W.  Sewall,  and  printed  in  the 


company's  own  printing  plant.    The  first  issue  is  a  40-page,  w&i-^ . 
illustrated   paper    of    pocket    size    with    a    two-color    cove'r.     It^\ 
contains  much   interesting   factory  news   and   many  breezy  per- 
sonals,  all    well   calculated    to   foster   a    feeling   of   cooperation, 
friendship,  and  loyalty  throughout  the  Converse  organization, 

"The  Wigwam,"  the  house  publication  of  The  Spreckels 
"Savage"  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  California,  is  printed  in  Indian 
red,  on  cream-colored  stock.  Some  of  the  departments  are: 
"In  Counsel  with  the  Big  Chief,"  "Factory  Pow-W'ow,"  "Squaw 
Squawks,"  "Savage  Sports,"  "Many-Ha-Ha-Heap-Big  Smileage 
Section,"  etc.  The  head  of  an  Indian  chief  and  a  wigwam  dec- 
orate the  iitle-box  on  the  front  page. 

The  Cooper-Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
issues  an  artistic  and  expensive  "Portfolio  of  Industrial  Illu- 
mination," a  large  quarto  pamphlet  with  19  handsome  illustra- 
tions, showing  the  light  in  operation  in  factory  interiors.  These 
include  machine  tool  factories,  motor  works  and  cotton  mills. 
The  cover  has  a  striking  picture  of  the  exterior  of  a  mill  lighted 
It  night  with  the  lights  reflected  in  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  pond. 

The  Northern  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  sends 
out  its  1920-1921  catalog  of  "Partridge  Rubber  Footwear,",  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  color,  shownng  its  many  lines  of  boots  and 
shoes  for  lumbermen  and  fishermen,  for  sports  and  for  city  wear. 

"Rubber,"  a  handy  little  m.\gazine  of  boiled-down  informa- 
tion  on  rubber  engineering  and  production,  edited  by  Thomas  P. 
Hallock  and  Charles  C.  Lynde  (The  Trade  Press  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio),  in  the  May  number  has  an  illustrated  article  by 
Mr.  Lynde  on  overhead  handling  of  tire  molds,  followed  by 
other  articles  of  rubber  interest. 

"The  Stronghold,"  the  new  monthly  puiblic.^tion  of  The 
Rubber  Products  Co..  Barberton,  Ohio,  is  given  over  chiefly  to 
factory  news  and  to  matters  of  interest  to  the  employes.  It  con- 
tains some  clever  verse. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  "Color  Trade  Joltinal"  appears  an 
article  by  Frederic  Dannerth,  Ph.  D.,  entitled  "Coal-Tar  Prod- 
ucts Used  in  Rubber  Industry."  Dr.  Dannerth  lists  eleven  dif- 
ferent coal-tar  products  used  in  rubber  manufacture,  and  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  foUow-ing  topics :  Formation  of 
colored  diazo  compounds  in  rubber  mixings ;  thinners  for  rubber 
compounds ;  porosity  correctives ;  a  coagulant  for  rubber  latex ; 
accelerators  of  vulcanization ;  industrial  research  on  accelera- 
tors:  influence  of  amino  accelerators  on  health;  devulcanizing 
agents ;  reclaiming  waste  rubber ;  black  pigment  for  coloring 
compounds,  and  softening  waste  rubber. 

"Primrose,"  edited  by  P.  Carel  Wijnand,  the  first  rubber 
periodical  in  Holland,  bids  farewell  to  its  readers  in  the  mid-.\pril 
number,  as  it  is  obliged  to  suspend  publication  on  account  of 
the  increased  demands  of  compositors  and  printers  for  highea 
wages,  as  well  as  because  of  the  high  prices  for  paper  and  other 
materials.  It  has  been  a  valuable,  original,  and  artistic  paper  in 
the  seven  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Internationale  Vercenicring  voor  de  Rubber-Culttiur  in 
Xederlandsch-Indie  (International  .Association  for  Rubber  Grow- 
ing in  the  Dutch  East  Indies),  of  Amsterdam,  issues  its  sixth 
yearly  report,  for  1919,  in  Dutch  and  in  English.  Besides  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  the  society,  the  report  discusses  the 
labor  difficulties  in  Java  and  Sumatra  and  the  proposed  export 
duty  on  rubber,  and  gives  some  interesting  statistics  on  rubber 
production. 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

"THE    PREP.AR.XTION    AND    VULCANIZATION    OF    PLANTATION 
Pari  Rubber."    (D.  V-in  Nostrand  Co.,  2S  P.irk  Place,  New  York  City.) 

THIS   encyclopedic  collection   of   articles   on   rubber  by   B.   J. 
Eaton,  J.  Grantham  and  F.  W.  Day.  the  practical  chemists  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Federated   Malay  States,  is 
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becoming  hard  to  get,  as  its  value  has  been  recognized  by  rubber 
men  everywhere.  The  book  was  reviewed  in  The  India  Rubber 
World  February  1,  1919;  the  substance  of  the  information  it  con- 
tains has  been  noted  in  these  columns  as  the  articles  first  appeared. 

CAN.\DIAN  TRADE  INDEX,  19201921.  (THE  CANADIAN  MANU- 
facturers'  Association.  Ire.  Toronto.  Canada.)  (Cloth,  large  octavo. 
lOyi   by   7  inches,   832   pages  and   map.) 

This  trade  index,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  for  Canada,  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  in  a  limited  number  of  copies  into 
four.  First  comes  an  alphabetical  list,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  every  manufacturer  in  the  Dominion  and  comprising 
9,500  firms.  Next  comes  the  classified  list  of  Canadian  manu- 
factures, comprising  8,445  items,  with  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Following  is  the  list  in  the  French  language  of  all 
these  manufactured  articles,  with  references  to  the  number  under 
which  the  English  information  and  the  manufacturers'  names 
appear.  In  the  limited  edition  a  similar  list  in  Spanish  follows 
the  French  catalog.  An  excellent,  ofiicial  map  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  showing  the  transportation  facilities,  the  trade  routes 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  various  districts,  is  enclosed. 
The  index  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  Canadian 
business. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS. 

EAST   AFRICAN    RUBBER    POSSIBILITIES. 

To  THE  Editor: 

DE.'^R  SIR:— At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  such  a 
large  demand  for  rubber  goods,  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  for  those  concerns  engaged  in  the 
rubber  industry  to  endeavor  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  of 
raw  material  in  order  to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  manufactured  rubber  goods. 

The  writer,  who  campaigned  in  German  East  Africa  with 
a  British  native  regiment,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  former 
German  colony  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing sources  of  crude  rubber  obtainable  by  American  manu- 
facturers. Already  the  vacated  rubber  plantations  of  former 
German  owners  have  been  taken  up  by  other  planters,  and 
as  the  mandate  given  to  Great  Britain  to  govern  this  terri- 
tory should  not  affect  the  "open  door"  policy  in  regard  to 
trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  it  should  furnish 
the  American  rubber  industry  with  the  opportunity  to  tap 
these  new  resources  and  further  increase  the  supply  of  crude 
material. 

It  was  further  noticed  that  a  large  amount  of  rubber  was 
growing  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  especially  in  the  Lugella 
district,  where  exceptionally  large  tracts  were  under  rubber 
cultivation  and  which  it  is  believed  were  owned  by  the  Lu- 
gella Company.  Large  areas  under  rubber  cultivation  were 
also  observed  while  passing  through  the  territory  adminis- 
tered by  the  Mozambique  Company.  Native  labor  is  abun- 
dant and  the  cost  on  the  plantations  is  of  negligible  im- 
portance, as  in  many  cases  natives  are  paid  in  calico  and 
food. 

The  writer,  who  is  not  connected  with  the  rubber  industry 
in  any  way,  is  merely  stating  what  he  has  seen  in  East 
Africa  and  would  be  satisfied  if  his  observations  may  prove 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  rubber  manufacturers  and 
possibly  worthy  of  investigation.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  sound  project  for  American  manufacturers  to  get  in  touch 
with  new  planters  in  East  Africa,  more  especially  in  the  vast 
territory  formerly  known  as  German  East  Africa,  and  ag- 
gressive efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the 
rubber  crops  of  that  country  as  soon  as  they  become  ready 
for  marketing. 

John  Nelson, 

Ex-Sergeant,  King's  .African  Rifles. 

Holyoke,    Massachusetts. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  A  GREAT  FRENCH  AVIATOR. 

To  THE  Editor  ; 

rNEAR  SIR:  It  is  a  year  ago  that  the  famous  aviator,  Jules 
'-^  Vedrincs,  met  his  death  in  trying  to  accomplish  his  first 
voyage  by  airplane  from  Paris  to  Rome.  He  was  popular 
throughout  the  world  for  his  audacity,  courage,  and  his  ex- 
ceptional qualities,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
mechanics  in  the  victory  of  the  air. 

Jules  Vedrines  has  left  his  old  mother,  aged  71,  his  widow, 
and  four  children  aged  10,  8,  7,  and  5,  and  it  is  for  their  help 
that  a  committee  has  been  formed  which  is  patronized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Goveniment  and  the  notability  of  all  the 
large  nations,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  family 
and  to  erect  a  monument  in  the  place  from  which  the  celebrated 
aviator  started  his  tragic  flight. 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee  for  subscriptions  to  the 
monument  of  Jules  Vedrines,  is  at  93  boulevard  Beaumarchais, 
Paris.  The  subscriptions  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  treasurer, 
Monsieur  Georges  Labastie,  7  Place  de  la  Bastille  (Paris  IV-), 
France. 

comite    de    souscription    au    monument    a    la 
Memoire  de  l'Aviateur  Jules  Vedrines. 


THE  OBITUARY  RECORD. 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  McGRAW  TIRE  &   RUBBER  CO. 

Edwin  C.  McGraw,  founder  and  for  ten  years  president  of  The 
McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,   died   .it   his   southern   home.   Point   View,   Miami,   Florida, 

on  May  24,  after 
an  illness  of  sev- 
eral months.  Mr. 
McGraw  was  born 
in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  in 
1858,  and  became 
a  member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  A.  Mc- 
G  r  a  w  Brothers, 
who  were  pioneers 
in  the  rubber  roof- 
ing business,  at  the 
ri?e  of  23,  engag- 
ing in  brick  mak- 
iiisj;  and  the  real 
(.-^tate  and  hotel 
business. 

In  1908  he  se- 
cured the  patent 
rights  in  the  "ver- 
tical fabric  thread 
tire,"'  and  in  the 
following  year  de- 
cided to  build  a 
tire  plant  at  East  Palestine.  This  started  by  making  eight  tires 
a  day ;  by  1919  its  output  was  5,000  tires  and  6,000  tubes  daily. 
It  now  manufactures  only  high  grade  tires,  the  McGraw  fabric, 
cord  and  solid  tires  with  the  5,000  mile  guaranty.  Mr.  McGraw 
was  also  president  of  the  Fidelity  Trust  &  Mortgage  Co.  and  a 
director  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Miami.  He 
leaves  his  widow,  a  son,  R.  W.  McGraw,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Morgan,  and  also  one  brother,  G.  W.  McGraw,  Jr. 

ERECTING  ENGINEER  FOR  HUNTER  DRY  KILN   CO. 

Robert  I.  Monroe,  erecting  engineer  for  The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  Satur- 
day, June  19,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  Monroe 
became  associated  with  the  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Company  shortly 
after  its  incorporation  and,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  erecting 
engineer,  had  occasion  to  visit  many  of  the  well-known  rubber 
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factories  where  he  made  numerous  warm  friends  whu  appre- 
ciated his  trustworthiness  and  strong  personality.  Mr.  Monroe 
was  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  His  widow  and  four  children 
survive  him. 


WAS  NOT  A   CHRONOLOCICAL   REFERENCE. 

Our  good  friend,  the  learned  editor  of  the  "Bulletin  de  I'Asso- 
eiation  des  Planleurs  de  Caoutchouc,"  thus  comments  upon  a 
recent  article : 

"The  very  distinguished  director  of  The  India  Rub- 
ber World,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  in  telling  the  history 
of  plantation  rubber  in  the  December  number  of  that 
review  writes:  'When  the  automobile  industry  entered 
on  its  glorious  career,  the  demand  for  rubber  was  such 
that  it  rose  from  its  normal  price  of  $1.25  to  $3.00  a 
pound.  The  dividends  thus  obtained  from  the  rubber 
estates — 200  and  300  per  cent — excited  the  British  cap- 
italists, then  in  a  less  degree  the  Dutch  and  the  Bel- 
gians, and  the  "Rubber  Fever"  began.'  Our  estimable 
confrere  rather  mixes  up  dates.  In  our  pamphlet,  'Les 
interets  Beiges  dans  les  Societes  de  Caoutchouc  en 
Malaisie  et  au  Congo,'  published  at  the  end  of  1919,  we 
told  that  the  Belgians  had  become  interested  in  rub- 
ber plantations  as  early  as  1887  by  creating  the  syndi- 
cate of  Malaysia.  All  this  before  the  'Rubber  Craze' 
of  which  Mr.   Pearson  speaks." 

We  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  our  friendly  critic  is  right 
reg;.rding  the  early  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Belgians  of 
the  value  of  Hevea  planting  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  not  the 
intention  to  seem  to  contradict  this.  The  point  was  that  the 
majority  of  the  plantations  installed  during  the  rubber  craze 
were  financed  by  the  British.  To  this  we  believe  our  amiable 
confrere  will  agree.     (The  Editor.) 


DETERMINATION    OF    THE    SOFTENING    OF 
PLASTIC    MATERIALS.' 

IT  n.M  long  been  customary  tci  compare  plastic  materials  by 
such  tests  as  melting  point,  twisting  point,  penetration,  etc. 
These  tests  are  valuable,  but  are  not  easily  reproduceable  and 
do  not  give  any  indication  of  the  various  changes  taking  place  un- 
der heat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  following  method  has 
been  adopted. 

The  instrument  used  for  carrying  out  this  test  was  the  Widney 
Resiliometer,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  which  was  adapted  so  that 
with  a  presser  foot,  C,  of  ^s-inch  diameter,  the  weight,  I,  gave 
a  pressure  of  200  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  metal  base,  D, 
was  replaced  by  ebonite,  in  order  that  loss  of  heat  through  con- 
duction should  be  as  little  as  possible.  The  large  dial.  A,  is 
graduated  in  100  divisions,  each  1/1000-inch,  so  that  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  larger  pointer  or  hand  is  equivalent  to  an  elevation  of 
1/10-inch  travel  by  the  presser  foot.  When  the  material  is  more 
than  1/10-inch  thick  the  hand  will  revolve  more  than  once  around 
the  dial,  the  number  of  revolutions  being  indicated  on  the  small 
dial  B. 

The  operations  are  as  follows :  the  thickness  is  first  determined 
by  placing  the  sample  between  C  and  D,  the  normal  thickness 
being  read  off  on  the  dial.  The  spring-catch,  E,  is  now  released, 
holding  the  weight,  I,  and  the  quadrant.  F,  allowed  to  swing  until 
the  pressure  is  put  on  the  upper  end  of  presser  foot,  G,  at  the 
top  of  dial.  This  forces  the  foot  into  the  material  until  it  reaches 
the  limits  of  compression  as  the  result  of  the  weight  applied.  The 
reading  on  the  dial  at  that  time  is  taken  and  compared  with  the 
normal  or  original  thickness.  For  example,  a  sample  having  a 
normal  thickness  of  100  mils,   (one  mil.  ^  1/1000-inch)   gave  a 

'•■The  Softening  of  Plastic  Materials  Determined  by  the  Widney  Resiliom- 
eter and  Expressed  Graphically."  Bv  .Man  Speedy.  "Journal  of  the 
.-Society   of  Chemical   Industry,"  January   31.    1920. 


reading  at  200  pounds  per  square  inch  of  25,  namely  at  this  pres- 
sure the  material  would  show  a  compression  of  25  per  cent. 

A  sample  of  convenient 
size  for  testing  is  2.5- 
inches  by  0.5-inch  by 
0.100-inch  thick  and  is 
easily  obtainable  by  aid 
of  a  small  mold,  the 
shape  of  the  sample  per- 
mitting several  tests  to 
be  determined  throughout 
its  length. 


The  test  piece,  which 
should  be  molded  about 
twelve  hours  before  test- 
ing, is  placed  in  water  at 
60  degrees  F.  or  lower, 
depending  on  the  sample, 

and  maintained  at  the  re-  F^c. 

quired  temperature  for  a  a,  Dial.  B,  Revolution  Counting  Diau 
few  minutes  to  ensure  C,  Presser  Foot.  D,  Base.  E,  Sfiing 
that  the  sample  is  uni-  ^"'^"-  !:-  Q"*"''*''^.  G,  Upper  End  of 
,         ,       ,  ,      ,  ,  Presser  Foot.    H,  Tkansmission  Plcnge«. 

formly    heated    through-  i_    weight.      K,   Toothed   Pivot. 

out.      It   is   then   quickly 

taken  out,  its  compression  taken  and  replaced  in  the  bath,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  then  raised  at  the  rate  of  about  4  de- 
grees F.  a  minute  to  the  next  reading,  the  sample  being  tested  at 
every  10  degrees  F. 

Pressure:?001b.persq.  in  Degrees  Fanrenheit 
iO      40       50      GO      70      80      90       100      IIP      l?0      130     140     150 


Gr.^ph   Showi.ng 


When  dealing  with  complex  substances  which  have  no  definite 
constant,  the  value  of  these  curves  will  be  at  once  apparent.  The 
author  has  found  the  curves  most  instructive  and  of  great  as- 
sistance in  controlling  running  batches  of  material. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  ASSOCIATION  ELECTS  NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  Merchants'  .-Kssociation.  Xew  York  City,  on  June  21,  1920, 
elected  to  membership  the  following  individuals  of  interest  to  the 
rubber  and  allied  trades :  Edward  C.  Beard.  106  Duane  street, 
New  York  City,  assistant  treasurer  of  The  Beacon  Falls  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut;  Frank  Waldo,  E.  M. 
and  F.  Waldo,  11  Broadway.  New  York  City,  manufacturers  and 
importers  of  dry  colors  for  the  rubber  and  allied  trades;  B.  L. 
.•\twater,  1889  Metropolitan  avenue.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  vice- 
president  of  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.,  Brooklyn,  chewing  gum 
manufacturer. 
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STORAGE    BATTERY    DEVELOPMENT    ON    THE 
PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

Spfcial  Correspondence. 

JUST  :is  the  rapid  and  extensive  distribution  of  automobiles 
on  Hk>  Pacilic  Coast  has  within  a  few  years  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  this  section  of  branlch  factories  to  supply  the 
urgent  den\and  for  cars,  and  has  latterly  stimulated  the  interest 
of  enterprising  tire  makers  in  the  trade  possibilities  of  the 
Coast,  with  the  rcsult'*it  creation  of  an  industry  here  that  has 
already  assumed  huge  proportions,  so  the  widespread  and  ever- 
increasing  use  of  motor  cars  in  the  territory  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  v/estern  boundary  of  the  United  States  has  proved  a 
powerful  spur  to  the  sale  and  production  in  this  section  of  that 
automobile  essVntial— the  hard,  rubber-celled  storage  battery. 

Up  to  within  a  eomparitively  recent  date,  all  the  batteries 
used  on  cars  west  of  the  Rockies  came  from  the  East  and  Mid- 
West ;  but  now,  while  the  older  companies,  through  about  250 
well-equipped  service  and  replacement  stations  on  the  Coast,  are 
holding  their  own  very  well,  considerable  inroads  are  being  made 
into  the  field  by  some  ten  aggressive  concerns  that  started  here 
but  a  short  time  ago  to  manufacture  electrical  accumulators, 
many  of  the  latter  comparing  well  in  efficiency  with  the  products 
of  the  bigger  and  older  factories  nearer  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Not  only  do  these  "youngsters"  expect  to  get  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Coast  business,  but  they  are  also  contending  for  a 
fair  portion  of  the  $120,000,000  worth  of  battery  replacements 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  the  nation's  need  in  1920. 

Some  idea  of  the  opportunities  for  battery  men  on  the  Coast 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  on  December  31,  1919,  there 
were  registered  in  California  493,463  automobiles  (including 
trucks),  in  Oregon  83,332,  and  in  Washington  164,080;  or  a  total 
of  740,875  for  the  states  bordering  the  Pacific.  But  as  the  Pacific 
coast  territory  is  ordinarily  held  to  includes  all  the  states  quite 
west  of  the  Rockies,  Idaho  should  be  added  with  42,271,  Nevada 
with  9,305,  Arizona  with  28,979,  and  Utah  with  34,749;  or  a  total 
for  those  four  states  of  115,304,  which,  added  to  the  740,875  in 
the  first  three  states  named,  would  make  a  grand  total  of  856,179 
automobiles  registered  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  the  Pacific 
slope  states.  Experts  in  the  trade  figure  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  at  least  10  per  cent  since  the  date  given,  which  would 
bring  the  total  number  of  motor  cars  now  in  use  in  the  territory 
named  up  to  941,747,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  present  total 
in  the  entire  United  States  of  fully  8,000,000,  the  actual  registra- 
tion on  March  1,  1920,  having  been  computed  by  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California  as  being  7,718,020. 

It  might  be  added  that  no  small  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
storage  battery  business  on  the  Pacific  slope,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  entire  country,  by  the  decision  of  the  makers  of  the  most 
popular  low-priced  cars  in  the  United  States  to  add  to  their 
1920  models  a  complete  electric  lighting  and  starting  equipment, 
and  that  new  laws  in  many  of  the  states  now  insist  on  motorists 
having  lights  that  can  be  given  efficiently  only  by  means  of  storage 
batteries. 

But  storage  batteries  are  used  not  only  for  lighting,  starting, 
and  ignition  on  gasoline  automobiles.  They  are  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  for  propeling  and  lighting  electric  motor 
cars,  for  lighting  and  starting  airplanes,  launches,  and  fishing 
boats,  for  isolated  house-lighting  stations,  for  steam  railroad 
switchwork  and  signaling  (two  being  used  on  every  block  tower), 
for  lighting  steam  railroad  trains,  for  lighting  street  railway  cars 
and  for  propulsion  on  many  lines,  for  lighting  ocean-going  ships, 
for  operating  railroad  and  other  draw-bridges,  for  numerous  sub- 
marine boat  needs,  for  starting  and  igniting  stationary  gas  en- 
gines, for  fire  alarm  service,  ifor  mine  locoiriotives,  for  mine- 
workers'  headlights,  for  blasting,  and  in  radio  and  telephone 
■work.  So.  too,  are  "stand-by"  and  "booster"  storage  batteries 
largely  used  in  electric  power  and  lighting  stations  for  regulating 
the  load,  absorbing  the  surplus  production  of  current  when  the 


deinand  is  light  awt)  relcasing.it  iwhen  tbodtfmand  is  extra  heavy, 
for  equalizing  llldraentary  Ijuctuatioivs  dw-to  irregular  running 
of  generator^,  for  regulating  voltag«-in  certain,  classes  of  service, 
for  controlling  current  supply  on  long  feeders  of  street  railway 
lines,  and  for  emergency  service,  providing,  as  it  were,  a  reser- 
voir of  energy  to  avert  a  fwmplete  sjiut-down  of  a  station  in  the 
event  of  accident.,  One  of  the  many  recent  minor  applications  of 
a  storsge  battery  is  in  connection  with  the' propulsion  of  row- 
boats,'  the  small  gasoline  engines  much  used  for  that  purpose 
being  supplanted  by  electric  batteries. 

Not  content  with  merely  merchandising  and  supplying  service, 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  storage  batteries  on  the  Coast  are 
carrying  on  considerable  research  work  which  they  believe  will 
result  in  increased  efficiency  and  greater  usefulness  of  an  elec- 
trical device  that  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  dynamo 
itself,  and  that  has  even  a  much  larger  range  of  utility  than  the 
electrical  generator  to  which  it  is  invariably  linked.  Having 
made  the  hard  rubber  cells  quite  as  light  is  the  inclosing  wooden 
case,  they  are  now  trying  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  lead  plates 
and  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  acid  fluid  or  electrolyte  without 
lessening  the  amperage  or  current  quantity  to  make  the  perforated 
hard  rubber  separators  used  between  the  plates  in  certain  types 
of  batteries  even  more  "porous"  without  loss  in  rigidity,  to  auto- 
matically <&i  \\  overcharge  and  overheating;  and  particularly 
are  the  experimenters  endeavoring  to  overcome  one  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  of  the  storage  battery — the  long  period  of  charging 
cells  at  stations,  usually  averaging  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours, 
and  which  period  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  battery  has  been  discharged. 


LIGHT  AND   CALCINED   MAGNESIA. 

Magnesia  is  an  ingredient  very  commonly  used  in  vulcanization, 
where  it  acts  as  the  best  mineral  accelerator.  It  comes  in  two 
forms,  light  and  calcined.  These  varieties  in  the  dry  state  have 
very  different  volumes,  but  their  specific  gravities  determined  in 
paraffine  oil  are  practically  the  same.  The  greater  relative  vol- 
ume of  light  magnesia  is  not  due  to  a  finer  state  of  pulverization 
than  that  of  heavy  magnesia.  Its  greater  volume  and  apparent 
lighter  gravity  is  due  to  its  special  structure  which  is  little  known 
to  rubber  workers  and  upon  which  too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed,  as  all  the  qualities  of  the  light  form  of  magnesia  are 
dependent  on  this  particular  feature  of  its  structure. 

To  give  a  simple  idea  of  the  difference  existing  between  two 
materials  of  different  volumes,  conceive  one  as  a  sphere  and  the 
other  as  a  cylinder.  A  thousand  spheres  will  occupy  in  any  re- 
ceptacle less  space  than  a  thousand  cylinders  of  identically  the 
same  volume.  One  may  thus  liken  a  molecule  of  heavy  magnesia 
to  a  sphere  and  a  molecule  of  light  magnesia  to  a  cylinder.  If 
these  spheres  and  cylinders  are  placed  in  paraffine  oil  they  will 
displace  equal  volumes.  Thus,  100  grams  of  light  magnesia  oc- 
cupies 763,  cc.  in  a  graduated  flask  while  100  grams  of  heavy 
magnesia  occupies  only  141  cc.  If  of  two  graduated  flasks,  each 
containing  100  cc.  of  parafiine  oil,  one  adds  equal  weights  of  light 
magnesia  to  one  and  heavy  magnesia  to  the  other,  then  heats 
the  flasks  till  all  the  air  adhering  to  the  particles  of  the  mag- 
nesia has  been  expelled,  it  will  be  found  on  cooling  that  in  the 
flask  containing  the  heavy  magnesia  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
oxide  is  129  cc.  and  in  that  containing  the  light  magnesia  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  oxide  is  131  cc.  Both  voluiues  are  prac- 
tically the  same  and  the  marked  difference  of  apparent  volumes 
which  exists  between  the  two  magnesias  is  due  entirely  to  the 
occluded  air  which  is  different  for  each  one. 


The  automobile  business  in  British  Malaya  is  largely  in 
American  hands.  Large  stocks  of  parts  and  tires  are  kept  and 
one  firm  maintains  repair  shops  and  sales  rooms  in  Singapore, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Ipoh  and  Penang. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


I 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  American  Chicle  Co.,  Xew  York  City,  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  pay- 
able July  1,  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  19,  1920. 

The  -American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  New  York  City 
and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1.50  per 
share,  payable  August  2  on  preferred  stock  of  record  July  15,  1920. 

The  Apsley  Rubber  Co.,  Hudson,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  semi-a:uuial  dividend  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
July  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  26,  1920. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent,  payable  July  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  20,  1920. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (incorporated),  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  has  declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
on  its  debenture  stock,  payable  July  20  on  stock  of  record  July 
10;  also  a  quarterly  dividend  of  four  and  one-half  per  cent  and 
a  stock  dividend  of  $2.50  a  share,  both  payable  June  15  on  stock 
of  record  May  28.  1920. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  has 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  75  cents  per  share  on  its  stock 
which  has  a  par  value  of  $25,  payable  July  1  on  stock  of 
record  June  15.  This  is  the  second  dividend,  the  first  having 
been  paid  three  months  ago.  The  company  has  also  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share,  payable  July  1  on  first  pre- 
ferred stock  of  record  June  15,  1920. 

The  Globe  Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  a  stock  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  payable  July  1  on  stock 
of  record  June  30.  1920,  being  the  second  10  per  cent  stock 
dividend  declared  this  year. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
a  stock  dividend  of  150  per  cent,  to  be  paid  from  an  accumulated 
surplus  of  $43,000,000. 

The  Habirshaw  Electric  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  Yonkers,  New  Y'ork, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  37^4  cents  on  outstanding 
stock  of  no  par  value,  payable  July  1  on  stock  of  record  June  20, 
1920. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City,  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  July  1  on  its 
six  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record  June  15,  1920. 

The  Keystone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  payable  July  1 
on  stock  of  record  June  15,  1920. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent,  payable  July  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record 
June  20,   1920. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo,  New  York,  ha?  declared  dividend  No.  3,  of  2  per  cent, 
payable  July  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  25,  1920. 

The  Martin  Tire  Corporation,  903  Sixth  avenue,  New  York 
City,  formerly  The  Triplex  Tire  Corporation,  on  March  10, 
1920,  declared  a  four  per  cent  semi-annual  dividend,  payable 
March  20. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannettc,  Pennsylvania,  has 
declared  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  and  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  respectively,  on  preferred  and  common  stock  of 
record  June  15,  payable  June  30,  1920. 

The  Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
payable   June    1    on    stock   of   record    May    17,    1920. 


The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, has  declared  the  following  dividends :  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  on  preferred  capital  stock;  $1.50  per  share  on  common 
1920. 

FINANCIAL    NOTES. 

The  following  financial  statement  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  reflects  the  absorption  of  The  Mason  Cotton 
Fabrics  Co.,  and  the  profit  and  loss  statement  shows  net  profits 
for  the  si.x  months,  amounting  to  $689,000,  that  are  three  times 
as  great  as  for  the  entire  preceding  twelve  months. 

Earnings  of  the  newly-acquired  textile  division  do  not  show 
as  heavily  as  they  will  later  in  the  year  as  that  division  has  been 
in  operation  only  a  short  time. 


Balance  Sheet,  April  30, 

Current: 

Cash   balances        

1! 

120. 

$803,919.58 

948.036.62 
85,112.00 

.56 
.94 

Accounts    receivable,    stock    

$1,837,068.20 

Finished  goods  at   factory  and  branches.  . 
Work    in    process 

$1,065,499.11 

109.773.84 

1,070.381.07 

2,245,654.02 
104,500:00 

Fixed:                 '    '      "        "'     

Real    estate,    buildinss.    et- 

Machinery    and    equipment 

Total 

$1,193,941.35 
1,253,466.67 

$2,447,408.02 
92,339.50 

2.355,068.52 
133,826.59 

1,328,658.09 
$8,004,775.42 

Deferred   charges: 

Good    will,    trade    marks,    etc 

Less    capital    surplus 

: 

$2,169,121.84 
840,463.75 

$405,228.17 
50,098.64 

Ll.NBILlTIES    AND     CaP 

Current: 

Accounts   and  bills   payable 

Accrued    taxes    and    expenses 

$455,326.81 

$19,651.30 
76,193.11 

Miscellaneous  .■:.■:...■.■:::.■.■.'.■;;..".": 

118,769.19 

Capital: 

7%     preferred    stock 

$5,185,620.00 
500.000.00 
343,521.25 

6,029,141.25 

Surplus: 

$45,671.51 
32.581.57 
689,479.02 

$767,732.10 
116.193.93 

Total      

.11 

651,538.17 

tiscounted     $1^ 
Ended   April 

Contingent     liability     on     trade     acceptances 

Profit   and  Loss  Statement,   Six  Montf 

Gross    sales    for    period 

$8,004,775.42 
,254,713.85. 
30.    1920. 
$3  454  586  89 

425.121.08 

- 

Net    sales     

$3  0>9  465  81 

2;013',3S0".3S 

- 

SI  016  115  46 

Tire    divisicMi,    net    profit 

Textile   division,    profit,    material   sales 

$461,548.38 
227,930.64 

Total   net    profits   for   six  months 

$689,479.03 

670 
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The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  its  stockholders,  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
from  $125,000,000  to  $175,000,000  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
working  capital  from  time  to  time. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  offered 
$20,000,000  seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $10,- 
000,000  common  stock.  With  this  new  financing  the  company 
will  have  outstanding  $66,844,100  of  preferred  and  $61,890,000 
of  common  stock.  The  total  net  assets  of  the  company  from  the 
balance  sheet  as  of  April  30,  1920,  amounted  to  more  than 
$115,000,000.  The  good  will,  pa,lents,  trade  rights  and  trade 
names  are  capitalized  at  $1,  although  the  management  believes 
that  these  are  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  company.  Business 
for  the  six  months  to  May  1,  1920,  exceeded  that  of  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  for  the  same  period  by  59.3  per  cent.  An  estimate 
based  on  six  months'  operation  indicates  net  earnings  for  fiscal 
year  ended  October  30,  1920,  approximating  $30,000,000.  Total 
business  for  this  year  will  approximate  $225,000,000  as  compared 
with  $168,000,000  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  American  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  announced 
the  issuance  of  $600,000  worth  of  preferred  stock  to  provide 
capital  for  expansion. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  has  already  earned  two-thirds  as  much 
as  for  all  of  1919  and  by  midsummer  will  probably  have  passed 
the  $5,000,000  mark. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  issued  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1920.  The  gross  earnings  show  sales  billed 
amounting  to  $136,052,091.63  with  a  net  manufacturing  profit 
of  $15,079,830.10,  while  the  net  income  available  for  dividends 
and  other  purposes  amounts  to  $15,206,341.27.  The  surplus  for 
the  year  was  $43,435,763.55,  being  an  increase  of  $7,488,031.25 
over  the  surplus  for  the  year  before.  Dividends  at  the  rate  of 
eight  per  cent  per  annum  were  declared  quarterly  throughout 
the  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  a  New  Jersey 
corporation,  has  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Trenton  a 
certificate  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $35,000,000  to  $50,000.- 
000,  consisting  of  500,000  shares  at  $100  par  value. 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Ackurate  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  June  5  (New  Jersey).  $100,000.  C.  V. 
Ackerman,  85  Cinton  avenue;  J.  Swenson.  664  Main  avenue;  J.  S. 
Swenson,  189  Madison  avenue— all  oi  Clifton,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  85  Clinton  avenue.  Clifton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  C.  V. 
Ackerman.  To  manufacture,  buy  and  sell  tape,  wrappings,  etc.,  for  in- 
sulating   purposes,    and    rubber    compounds    and    substitutes. 

Acme  Auto  Supply  Co..  Inc.,  Tune  10  (New  York),  $5,000.  M.  Tracliten- 
berg,  237  South  Second  street.  Brooklyn:  H.  and  E.  Weinstein,  both  of 
102  Chambers  street,  New  York  City,  birth  in  New  York.  To  do  auto  tire 
business. 

Allweather  Top  &  Body  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  March  17  (New  York),  $500,000. 
T.  W.  Hayes,  president  and  general  manager;  H.  Anderson,  vice-president; 
C.  E.  Mellen.  secretary;  F.  Caley,  treasurer;  A.  R.  Davis,  director.  Prin- 
cipal office,  6545  Carnegie  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  "All- 
weather"    auto   tops. 

Ambuhl-Teitsch-Chofflet  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  June  11  (New  York),  $3,000. 
R.  Ambuhl.  40  Spring  avenue;  M.  Teitsch,  470  Second  street,  both  of 
Troy:  A.  Chofilet.  Green  Island— both  in  New  York.  Principal  office.  Green 
Island,   New   York.     To   manufacture  rubber  tires   and   rubber   goods. 

Anheir  Rubber  Co.,  May  27  (Delaware),  $500,000.  R.  Thistle;  A.  R. 
Mvers;    R.   J.    Gorman— all   of  New   York. 

B.  B.  Truck  Tire  Corn.,  Tune  11  (New  York),  $25,000.  E.  Page;  M. 
Meggers;  D.  T.  Fitzsimons— all  of  777  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.      Principal    office,    Brooklyn,    New    York. 

Bergen  Rubber  Co.,  Mav  14  (New  Jersey).  $100,000.  C.  F.  Teigeler, 
president;  T.  R.  Flanagan,  vice-president  and  sales  manager;  A.  J.  Teigeler, 
secretary;  "H.  L.  Teigeler.  treasurer.  Principal  office,  42  Paterson  avenue, 
East    Rutherford,    New    Jersey.      To   manufacture    inner   tubes. 

Common-Sense  Suspender  Co.,  Inc.,  Tune  2  (New  York),  $15,000.  L.  B. 
Keegan:  T.  Arter:  E.  M.  St.  Tohn— all  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  Principal 
affice,   Ithaca,    New   York.      To  manufacture   clastic    goods. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Corp..  May  24  (New  York).  $5,000,000.  R.  B. 
and   E.    W.    Whiting:    T.    P,    Stang— all    of    Pittsburgh.    Pennsylvania. 

Cord  Tire  Corp.,  Ma'v  12  (Delaware),  $1,000,000.  T.  L.  Croteau;  M.  A. 
Bruce;  S.  E.  Dill— all'  of  Wilmingttn.  Delaw,ire.  To  deal  in  crude  and 
manufactured    rubber    and    articles   made    of    rubber. 

Corkhill-Falk  Co.,  Inc..  May  20  (New  York).  $10,000.  S.  A.  and  G.  H. 
Cork-hill,  both  of  1S5  Raines  Park:  B.  Falk.  23R  Alameda  street— both  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Rochester,  New  Yirk.  To  do  an 
auto     tire     business. 

DuBois  Rubber  &  Tube  Co..  Februirv  5  (Tennessee).  $100,000.  J.  D. 
Du  Bois,  president;  L.  H.  Lightfoot,  vice-president;  P.  B.  Whitaker,  se_cre- 
tary  and  treasurer;  M.  N.  Whitaker,  J.  A.  Stith.  dii 


Empire  Rubber  Prodi 
Hansen ;  J.  V.  Pimm; 
vania.      To  manufacture   tires   and   tubes. 

Eureka  Tire  Rebuilding  Co.,  The,  J 
H.  C.  Ferry;  I.  G.  Mercer,  both  of  327  1 
Bloomfield  avenue— both  of  Passaic,  Ni 
Howe  avenue,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Ag( 
manufacture,    repair,    rebuild    tires    and    al 

Goddard  Rubber   C    ,   M„:.l:    --1    i  Wisco 


e!T&r, 


othe 


S.   H.   Goddard. 

buy    and   sell   all 

Harloe  Tire  C 

Delaware;   M.    11 

^Tndia  T'ire"co' 
G.    T.    Lownsbc 

Dallas,'  Texas. 

Kleiston.  l; :' 
Marsh:  V  I  I: 
street— li'-l''      ■      I 


,  $10,000.     D.   W.  E., 
town.   Wisconsin.     To  manu 

$500,000.     N.   Butler,  Wiln 
King,    Clifton   Station,   both 


F.  E 


McLarty,  president; 
ce-president;  W.  E. 
City,    Missouri,    and 


Inc.,    April     !-■     (Massachusetts),    $200,000.        G. 

:     ,,     l.nth  of  55   Congress  street;   E.   H.   Bell,   31    State 

l.issachusetts.      Principal   office.   Boston,    Massachu- 

niil   deal    in  boots,   shoes,   rubbers,   soles,    heels   and 

1 Is  and   shoes,    together   with  articles   of   any    kind 

&  Rubber  Co,,  March  19  (Washington),  $2,000,000. 
R.  H.  Huntoon,  Seattle,  Washington.  Principal  office,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  export  and  generally  deal  in 
rubber  and  all  goods  of  which  rubber  forms  a  part.  „,      „ 

Lehigh  Tire  &  Supply  Corp.,  June  3  (New  York),  $1,000.  W.  C. 
Murphy;  D.  C.  Brewster;  H.  S.  Evans— all  of  40  Cedar  street.  New  York 
City.      Principal   office,    Brooklyn,    New    York.      To  deal   in   tires  and   auto 

""ifong' Island  Tire  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  June  12  (New  York),  $10,- 
000.  A.  Samuels,  121  Ellery  street;  I.  Betchley,  692  Hancock  street;  M. 
Hershkowitz,  61  Stuvvesant  avenue— all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Prin- 
cipal office,    Brooklyn,   New   York.      To   manufacture   tires. 

Lorimer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  April  13  (New  York),  $3,000.  A. 
Levy;  P.  Smolan;  C.  Bennitt— all  of  111  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
To  manufacture  articles  of  glass,  amber,  ivory,  celluloid,  rubber,  etc. 

Majestic  Sales  Corp.,  Tune  19  (New  York).  $10,000.  R.  II.  Svfers: 
E.  B.  Oscars,  both  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  G.  W.  Chapman,  Woodward 
Hotel,   New    York    City.     To  manufacture  tires   and   rubber   goods. 

Manhattan  Garter  Co..  Inc.,  June  II  (New  York),  $20,000.  N.  and  G. 
Englehardt,  both  of  2116  84th  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  M.  Kirschen- 
baum,    Elizabethport,    New    Jersey.      To    manufacture    garters,    suspenders. 


McWade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The,  March  ; 
McWade,  president;  C.  C.  Co.x,  vice-presider 
and    treasurer.      Principal    office,    Garrettsville, 


(Ohio),  $5,000,000,  J.  H. 
H.  G.  Vincent,  secretary 
hio.     To   manufacture    cas- 


ngs 


nd   tube 


Page  Truck  Tire  Corp.,  June  14  (New  York),  $25,000.  E.  Page;  M. 
Meggers;  D.  J.  Fitzsimons— all  of  777  Bedford  avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.      Principal  office,   Brooklyn,  New   York.     To  manufacture  auto  tires. 

Passaic  Rubber  Co.,  May  6  (New  Jersey),  $100,000.  H.  C.  Mathey; 
J.  W.  Partington ;  W.  Greengrass — all  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  625  Main  avenue,  Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  W. 
Greengrass.  To  buy,  sell  and  manufacture  mechanical  rubber  goods  and 
insulating  tapes,   of  every  kind  and  description. 

Philadelphia  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  April  29  (Pennsylvania),  $250,000. 
T.  R.  Topley,  Llanerch;  W.  Lilley;  E.  Kippak ;  both  of  Philadelphia — 
both    in     Pennsylvania.       Principal    office,    Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania.       To 

Oualitv  Rubber  Co..  March  27  (New  Tersey).  $20,000.  M.  Mandel; 
R.'Studt:  L.  Kozma:  S.  Mandel;  S.  C.  VanCleef— all  of  New  Brunswick, 
.New  Jersey,  .\gent  in  charge.  S.  C.  VanCleef.  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell, 
produce  and  deal  in  crude,  refined  and  manufactured  rubber,  gutta  percha, 
chicle.      Para   and   other  gums,   etc. 

Queens  Scrap  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  June  10  (New  York),  $10,000.  N.  Ked- 
del,  706  Riverside  Drive;  F,  Fischer,  309  Broadway;  R,  Forman,  145 
West  117th  street— all  in  New  York  Citv.  To  manufacture  scrap  rub- 
ber and   tires. 

Roval  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  May  25  (Massachusetts),  $50,000.  L.  S. 
Taylor.  Lynnfield ;  J.  L.  Layne,  16  March  avenue.  West  Roxbury ;  W.  G. 
Burns,  SO  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester— all  in  Massachusetts.  Principal 
office.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture  and  deal  in  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles. 

Simonsen-Denker,  Inc.,  June  1  (New  York),  $10,000.  P.  H.  Simonsen, 
president:  H.  A.  Vieu,  vice-president;  W.  L.  Denker,  secretary  and  treas- 
office,   561    Washington   street.    New    York   City.     To   sell 


Republic 


Ston 


Co., 


Cohen,  1845  Seventh 
362  Fifth  avenue— all  of  Nev 
Sullivan  &  Sons  Shoe  Co., 
Allen:  E.  M.  Hudson;  I.  I 
New  Jersey.  Principal  office 
manufacture,  buy,   sell  boots 


Inc..    June    4    (New    York).    $200,000.        M. 
;    A.    Tafle,    2126    Vyse   avenue;    J.    Nemerow, 

York'  City. 

J.   E.,  May  6   (New  Jersey),  $500,000.     C.  R. 

.    Strang— all  of   317   Market  street,    Camden, 

317  Market  street,   Camden,  New  Jersey.    To 


:w  York),  $12,000,  C. 
street ;  J.  A.  Christian, 
"rincipal   office,    Buffalo, 


ing  Works,  Inc.,  Tun( 
H.  Mav,  1530  Main  street;  H.  Groegor,  1! 
206  Oxford  avenut^all  of  Buffalo.  New 
New  York.     To  do  tire  repair  work,  etc. 

Tire  Mould  Corp.,  May  22  (New  York),  $20,000.  S.  I.  Prager,  100  St. 
NichoL-s  aven.ie:  T  .\.  Strauss,  522  West  157th  street,  both  of  New  York 
Citv;  R.  R.  Garfield,  2950  West  32nd  street,  Brooklyn,  both  in  New  York. 
To  manufacture  tires  and  tire  moulds. 

Tire  Rebuilding  Co.,  Inc,  May  28  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  C.  P. 
K.mzma-n.  nresident:  E.  T.  Fcndl,  secretarv  and  treasurer.  Principal 
office,  1110  Elizabeth  avenue,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  To  rebuild,  vulcanize 
and    repair    tires   and    tubes. 

United  Tire  Stores  Co.,  May  5  (New  Jersey),  authorized  capital  stock 
of  SO.noo  shares  without  any  stated  or  par  value.  Isaac.  Hermand  and 
Samuel  Fineburf:  A.  F.  Temison— all  of  Trenton.  New  Terser.  Principal 
"ffice.  10  East  Hanover  street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge.  H. 
Fineburg.     To  import,   buy,   sell  and   deal  in   automobiles,   bicycles,  motor- 


...  May  29  (New 
York  City;  B. 
both  of  Brooklyr 


York),   $75,000.      S. 

:,evv.    234    Pulaski    street;    B. 

—both  in  New  York.     To  mai 

(Wisconsin).   $100,000, 
m,    Wisconsin.      Princi] 


540  West 
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fabrics    and 


jfact 


Port    VVaslnngton,    Wisconsin.      To    rubber 
rubber    cement. 

Vacuum  Rubber  Heel  Corp.,  May  24  (New  York),  $50,000.  M.  Dusel, 
45  Gesl  street;  F.  X.  Mullcr,  26  Lyth  street;  E.  J.  Whisscl,  685  Utica 
street— all  of  Buffalo,  New  York.     Principal  office,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vulcweld  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  April  19  (Pennsylvania),  $100,000.  W.  C. 
Walsh,  president  and  purchasing  agent ;  E.  W.  Potteiger,  vice-president ; 
J.  A.  Maney,  secretary:  E.  Smith,  treasurer.  Principal  office,  Pottstown. 
"Pennsylvania.     To  rebuild  tires. 

Wa.'isworth  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  May  28  (New  York),  $20,000.  E.  J. 
Wadswoith,  president;  W.  T.  Leonard,  vice-president;  W.  J.  McDonald, 
trea.-iiircr;  P.  F,  Acer,  secretary.  Principal  office,  16  Court  street, 
Brooklyn.    New    Y'ork.      To    distribute    automobile    tires,    tubes    and    ac- 

Warne'r-Johnson  Tire  Co.,  The,  .-Vpril  IS  (Ohio),  $15,000.  S.  B. 
Warner,  president ;  W.  T.  Richards,  vice-president ;  C.  E.  Lytic,  secre- 
tary; S.  E.  TohnsLn.  treasurer:  W.  H.  Tohnson.  general  manager.  Prin- 
cipal office.  Canton.  Ohio.    To   distribute  Pennsylvania   Vacuum  cup  tires. 

Weartex  Rubber  Co.,  March  31  (Pennsylvania),  $25,000.  E.  J.  Hugo; 
G.  R.  Saleman,  both  of  Philadelphia;  I.  Schulhoff,  Uniontown— both  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Voungstown  Rubber  Products  Co.,  The,  April  3  (Ohio),  $10,000.  J.  T. 
Harrington:  U.  C.  Deford:  T.  P.  Huxley;  N.  A.  Emery;  D.  J.  Lynn. 
Principal    office,    617    Market    street,    Y'oungstown,    Ohio.      To    distribute 

Ze'glen  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  January  16  (Illinois),  $500,000.  J.  P. 
Drish,  acting  president  and  vice-president ;  F.  J.  Kolodzinski,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Principal  office.  706  Oxford  Building,  118  North  La  Salle 
street.   Chicago,   Illinois.     To  manufacture  tires. 


A   SUCCESSFUL    ORGANIZER   OF    RUBBER 
COMPANIES. 

WiLLi.xM  W.^LLACE  WiLDMAN,  the  well-known  organizer  and 
manager  of  successful  rubber  companies,  was  born  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  February  11,  1872.  During  his  youth  in  Zanes- 
ville  he  attended  the  common  and  high  schools,  and  after  leaving 
school  he  worked  in  his  father's 
furniture  store.  Later  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Wildman  &  Sons.  In  1891  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  and  was  for 
six  months  in  the  wholesale  house 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  His  next 
connection  was  with  the  National 
Tube  Works  in  Chicago  until  that 
company  was  consolidated  with 
the  Crane  Company.  He  then 
went  with  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 
in  the  same  line  of  business,  and 
nmained  with  that  firm  for  five 
vcars. 

In  1897  Mr.  Wildman  entered 
the  rubber  field,  joining  the  firm 
William  W.  Wiliimax.  t)f  Morgan  &  Wright  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  mechanical 
rubber  goods  department  in  the  Chicago  factory.  Three  and  a 
half  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the  sales  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods,  the  compilation  of  catalogs,  and  the  training  of  traveling 
salesmen  in  those  lines.  He  was  employed  in  that  capacity  for 
about  four  and  a  half  years.  When  Morgan  &  Wright  were  then 
taken  over  by  the  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr. 
Wildman  resigned  and  went  with  the  Milwaukee  Rubber  Works 
Co.  When  that  company  became  involved  in  financial 
difficulties  he  conducted  the  business  under  the  receivership  for 
two  years.  After  the  first  three  months  he  made  money  for  the 
company,  and  later  organized  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  which 
purchased  the  assets  of  the  old  concern.  Mr.  Wildman 
was  made  general  manager  of  the  Federal  company.  After  the 
plant  had  Ijeen  in  operation  about  a  year  he  resigned  and  went 
to  .\kron. 

Having  developed  and  perfected  a  patented  process  for  de- 
vulcanizing  rubber  scrap,  he  organized  at  Akron,  in  1908,  the 
United  Rubber  Co..  which  bought  the  plant  of  the  old  Aladdin 
Rubber  Co.,  located  in  West  Barberton,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing reclaimed  rubber. 

When  Mr.  Wildman  engaged  in  rubber  reclaiming  it  was  with 
the  idea  that  as  soon  as  the  business  was  firmly  established  a 
larger  and  separate  company  should  be  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  goods.     Thus  he  brought  about  the  incorpora- 


tion of  The  Portage  Rubber  Co.  in  1910.  Mr.  Wildman  was 
general  manager  from  the  start  and  subsequently  was  chosen 
president.  He  remained  with  the  company  unlil  the  fall  of  1919, 
when  he  resigned  and  formed  the  Wildman  Rubber  Co.  of  De- 
troit, of  which  he  is  president.  It  is  capitalized  at  $10,000,000, 
and  is  building  a  big  plant  at  Bay  City,  Michigan,  preparing  to 
lurn  out  2,500  tires  and  5,000  tubes  a  day. 

Mr.  Wildman  is  a  32nd-degree  Mason,  resides  in  Detroit  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Akron  and  Barberton  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  the  Akron  City  Club,  and 
the  Fairtown  Heights  Golf  Club.  In  Detroit  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Fellowcraft  Club  and  the  Birch  Hill  Country  Club.  Three  of 
his  brothers,  Banks  J.  Wildman,  Theodore  T.  Wildman  and  Jo- 
seph W.  Wildman,  are,  respectively,  secretary,  assistant  sales 
manager  and  Chicago  district  manager  of  the  Portage  Rubber  Co. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

Howard  H.  McGee  was  born  in  Hartford.  Connecticut,  and  in 
he  early  eighties  his  father,  the  late  C.  Thornton  McGee,  pur- 
chased the  druggists'   sundry  business  of 
the    John    W.    Gray    Co.,    whose    factory 
■'  '*     -fci^  subsequently  became  the  Hartford  Rubber 

JBI  Works   Co.     In  190O  Mr.  McGee  entered 

xj^^'aMJI^Hk  the  employ  of  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co., 

'_     ^^^B  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  starting  in  the 

^S^^t  factory  and   after   two   years'   inside   ex- 

^^^r^^  perience   he   represented   the   firm   in   the 

y^^^^^^  ^'ew  England  territory.  In  1905,  he  was 
^^^»k  -^^^^M  made  manager  of  the  Chicago  office.  Two 
mKjBtt^^^^^M  yell's  later,  the  Seamless  Rubber  Co.  sent 
^H^BB^BBBI  him  to  Europe  to  investigate  trade  con- 
HowARD  H.  McGee.  .ditions.  After  representing  Davol  Rubber 
Co.  for  several  years  in  the  south,  Mr. 
McGee  accepted  the  management  of  the  druggists'  sundries  de- 
partment of  Ajax-Grieb  Rubber  Co.,  and  for  the  last  five  years 
he  has  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Dr.  Frederic  Dannerth,  the  well-known  rubber  chemist,  who 
last  winter  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  Newark  on  corporation 
chemistry,  has  again  established  his  office  as  consulting  chemist 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

S.  V.  Norton,  for  fifteen  years  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  service  man- 
ager of  the  General  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontiac,  Michigan,  effec- 
tive July  1,  succeeding  H.  L.  Beckwith,  resigned. 

R.  L.  Armstrong  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Omaha 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannelte,  Pennsylvania. 
He  succeeds  Dan  McAvoy,  resigned. 

K.  H.  Watson,  98  Park  Place,  New  York  Citv.  American  rep- 
resentative of  Alfred  Smith,  Limited,  Manchester,  England, 
manufacturer  of  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade,  is  at  present  in 
England  but  expects  to  return  to  New  York  ybout  the  middle  of 
July. 

John  H.  Mills  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Hilo  Var- 
ni.sh  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  which  manufactures  a 
flexible  varnish  for  rubberized  fabrics.  Mr.  Mills  has  been  with 
tlie  Hilo  company  for  thirty-five  years  and  for  some  time  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

C.  H.  Connelly  has  been  appointed  southwestern  manager  of 
The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  will  control  the  territory  from  Ne- 
braska to  the  Gulf  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

George  B.  Kretsinger  has  been  appointed  office  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City  branch  of  The  Rubber  Producls  Co.,  Barberton, 
Ohio,  eflFective  July  1. 

Colonel  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt  and  party  of  guests  left  Provi- 
dence June  4  for  Camp  Colt  in  the  Maine  woods  to  enjoy  a 
three  weeks'  fishing  trip.     The  camp  is  located  on  Kidney  Point 
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at  the  base  of  Mount  Katahdin.  amid  beautiful  scenery,  some 
thirty-tive  miles  up  the  Penobscot  river  from  Norcross.  Trout 
and  bass  fishing  is  unexcelled. 

John  W.  O'Bannon,  head  of  the  International  Rubber  Co.,  car- 
riage cloth  manufacturers,  and  of  the  O'Bannon  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  a  leather  substitute,  who  has  been  committed 
to  a  sanitarium  since  the  middle  of  April,  has  been  declared  by 
a  sheriff's  jury  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs  and 
a  committee  is  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  O'Bannon's  career  has  been 
a  remarkable  one.  Starting  on  a  shoestring,  he  built  up  his  busi- 
ness to  corporations  in  which  he  has  a  $15,000,000  interest.  Al- 
though declared  mentally  incurable  by  several  alienists,  he  retains 
a  wonderful  mind  and  memory.  He  is  still  a  young  man  of  fifty 
and  his   friends   in  the  rubber  trade  believe  he   will   come  back. 


SALES  MANAGER,  SYRACUSE  RUBBER  CO. 

FRANK   G.    M.\UTHE,   general   sales   manager   of   The   Syracuse 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  Xew  York,  brings  to  that  position 

an   extensive   and  varied       

sales  experience  obtained 
with  several  prominent 
firms. 

Born  in  North  Claren- 
don, Pennsylvania,  in 
1883,  he  attended  the 
grammar  schools  and 
from  his  boyhood  until 
1904  was  engaged  with 
his  father  in  the  mer- 
cantile business.  There- 
after, for  three  years,  he 
was  store  manager  for 
the  Vulcan  Trading  Co., 
then  for  two  years  de- 
partment manager  for 
the  M.  O'Neil  Co.,  when, 
in  1910,  he  became  an 
adjuster,  office  manager, 
and  salesman  for  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  In 
1912  he  became  identi- 
fied with  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  as 
branch  manager,  which 
position   he   occupied 

tintil  1916,  when  he  was  appointed  special  factory  representative 
of  the  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  holding  this  office  for  three 
years.  When  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.  was  organized  in  1919 
he  accepted  his  present  position  as  genera!  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Mauthe  is  a  member  of  the  Kiawanis  Club,  St.  Albans 
No.  68  F.  &  A.  M.  and  Branch  Brook  Chapter  No.  47  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  both  of  Newark,  Xew  Jersey. 


Frank  G.  Mauthe. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

KIW  YORK   NOTES. 

THE  Hudson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  York  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 
The  offices  are  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  a  twenty-acre  tract 
of  land  has  been  acquired  and  a  modern  factory  will  be  erected 
for  producing  cord  and  fabric  tires,  tubes,  solid  truck  tires,  and 
other  rubber  goods.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  W.  M. 
Doucette,  president  and  general  manager,  and  H.  B.  Seymour, 
vice-president  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Doucette  has  been  in  the  tire 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  representing  manufacturers 


in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  he  was  lately  eastern  district 
manager  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Kent,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  has  been  editor  and  business  manager  of  "The 
Rubber  Age  and  Tire  News"  and  "Tire  Trade  Journal,"  entered 
the  rubber  business  seventeen  years  ago  with  the  Boston  Woven 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  later  wa3 
with  the  Davidson  Rubber  Co.  of  Charlestown  and  the  Plymouth 
Rubber  Co.  of  Canton,  Massachusetts. 

Leslie  &  Knoke  is  the  firm  name  of  a  new  copartnership  of 
crude  rubber  brokers,  at  60  Stone  street.  New  York.  One  of 
the  partners  is  Charles  S.  Leslie,  who  started  as  an  office  boy 
23  years  ago  with  Reimers  &  Meyer  and  stayed  through  the  suc- 
cessive changes  in  that  house  until  it  became  Poel  &  Kelly.  About 
a  year  ago  he  began  business  by  himself.  The  other  partner  is 
Edward  J.  Knoke,  who  began  twenty  years  since  with  Eggers  & 
Heinlein,  then  went  to  Robinson  &  Co.  and  later  to  Constantino 
P.  Dos  Santos.  When  that  firm  was  reorganized  he  went  with 
Albert  V.  Tallman  and  three  years  ago  became  an  independent 
broker. 

The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  United 
States,  held  a  five-day  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  the  first  week  in  June.  The  committee  making  a  report 
on  unskilled  labor  and  Americanization  included  C.  S.  Coler, 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. ;  S;  H.  Renton, 
American  Hard  Rubber  Co.;  and  B.  N.  Rohrer,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co. 

The  Rubber  Corporation  of  America,  recently  organized,  has 
its  general  offices  at  240  West  S5th  street.  New  York  City.  The 
officers  are:  F.  I.  Reynolds,  president,  also  vice-president  and 
director  of  sales  of  the  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Charles  Austin  Bates,  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  advertising,  also  vice-president  of  the  Sterling  Tire 
Corporation.  Rutherford,  New  Jersey;  W.  A.  Reynolds,  J.  Baker 
Taylor,  Ralph  V.  Dickinson,  and  William  D.  Harris,  vice-presi- 
dents in  charge  of  sales ;  W.  M.  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  board, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  banking  firm  of  Campbell,  Heath  & 
Co.;  A.  W.  Fargo,  secretary;  directors — F.  I.  Reynolds,  C.  E. 
Murray,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  C.  A.  Bates,  J.  A.  Miller,  W.  T.  Baird,  W. 
M.  Pepper,  and  Charles  Austin  Bates. 

The  company  will  maintain  warehousing  facilities  in  eight  ^r 
ten  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States  where  the  goods 
of  manufacturing  companies  will  be  warehoused  and  thence  dis- 
tributed. The  selling  organization  will  be  much  under  the  same 
direction  and  will  perform  for  the  manufacturing  companies  an 
economical   selling  and   distribution   service. 

The  Watson-Stillman  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufacturer  of 
rubber  machinery,  packing,  etc.,  has  elected  the  following  officers : 
E.  A.  Stillman,  president,  supervising  sales ;  Carl  Wigtel,  vice- 
president  and  chief  engineer;  J.  D.  Brooks,  treasurer;  and  A. 
Parker  Nevin,  secretary.  LeRoy  T.  Brown  has  been  appointed 
works  manager,  j.  W.  Delano,  assistant  works  manager,  and 
W.  H.  Martin,  purchasing  agent.  The  board  of  directors  in- 
cludes E.  A.  and  A.  F.  Stillman,  Carl  Wigtel,  A.  Parker  Nevin, 
W.  L.  Wright,  George  T.  Ordway,  and  F.  A.  Hutson.  G.  D. 
Kershaw  and  J.  F.  Lary  are  no  longer  with  the  company  and 
the  positions  of  general  manager  and  superintendent  have  been 
discontinued. 

The  Majestic  Sales  Corporation,  1834  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  will  distribute  in  the  eastern  and  northeastern  states  the 
products  of  the  Majestic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  In- 
diana, maker  of  Majestic  cord  tires  and  tubes.  G.  W.  Chapman, 
formerly  with  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  is  New  York  district  mana- 
ger, and  S.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  with  the  Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  sales  in  the  New  York  territory. 

The  Advance  Rubber  Co.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  completing 
its  new  plant,  200  by   130  feet,  and  expects   to  occupy  it  about 
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July  1.  Cord  tires  and  tubes  will  be  added  to  the  present  line 
of  fabric  tires  and  by-product  horse-shoe  pads.  L.  M.  Kaplan 
is  secretary  of  the  company. 

Thos.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufacturer  of  sporting 
goods,  has  purchased  the  factory  of  the  National  Base  Ball 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  and  will  continue 
in  charge  John  H.  Grady  as  director  of  the  baseball  manufactur- 
ing division  of  the  Wilson  company. 

At  its  annual  meeting  held  recently,  the  General  Electric  Co., 
Schenectady,  New  York,  reelected  the  former  directors  and 
officers. 

Among  the  exhibitors  in  the  permanent  International  Exposi- 
tion of  Industries,  which  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Ex- 
change of  New  York  is  operating  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
there  are  many  whose  exhibits  will  interest  the  rubber  trade. 
We  note :  New  York  Rubber  Co.,  SchaefTer  &  Budenburg  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  McNutt  Can  Sales  Co.,  Portable  Machinery  Co., 
Spadonc  Machine  Co.,  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Converse 
Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  The  Raybestos  Co.,  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  Taglia- 
bue  Manufacturing  Co.,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited,  Japanese  importer,  has  appointed  M. 
Kobayashi  its  New  York  representative,  with  headquarters  at 
65  Broadway,  the  New  York  City  office. 

CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  has  entered  into  a 
sales  arrangement  with  Adolph  Perlroth,  a  real  estate  dealer, 
whereby  the  latter  will  take  its  old  plant  and  cut  it  up  into  smaller 
divisions  for  selling  purposes.  The  Seamless  company  expects 
to  move  into  its  new  plant  at  an  early  date. 

The  Carlisle  Tire  Corporation,  250  West  34th  street.  New 
York  City,  and  .■Xndover,  Massachusetts,  has  purchased  all  the 
assets  of  the  Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  and  early  in  June  had 
completed  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  new  factory  now 
building  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  It  expects  to  have  the  new 
plant  in  operation  about  the  middle  of  July.  Cord  tires  and  truck 
tires  will  be  manufactured  exclusively.  The  concern  is  incor- 
porated for  $3,000,000  preferred  stock  and  300,000  shares  of  com- 
mon without  par  value,  under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  J.  S.  Mc- 
Clurg  is  production  manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  has  elected  the  following  directors  for  the 
ensuing  three  years:  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  board;  j'oseph 
Marsh,  H.  H.  Westinghouse,  and  Albert  H.  Wiggin.  George  W. 
Davison,  president  of  the  Central  Union  Trust  Co.,  New  York 
City,  was  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  to  succeed  James 
N.  Wallace,  deceased,  and  was  elected  by  the  stockholders  for 
the  term  expiring  June,  1921. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pennsylvania, 
and  not,  as  reported,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  has  acquired  ownership  and  control  of  the  Westinghouse 
Union  Battery  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Vulcan  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has  just  completed 
a  two-story  building,  76  by  123  feet,  in  which  it  is  installing  ma- 
chinery for  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires.  It  also  plans  to  in- 
crease its  production  of  fabric  tires,  for  which  it  has  purchased 
additional  equipment. 

The  .Mien  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  510  Hamilton  street,  .Mlentown, 
Pennsylvania,  has  completed  the  organization  of  its  $2,500,000 
company  and  expects  to  start  production  of  tires  and  tubes  in 
September  in  the  factory  which  is  now  under  construction.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are :  Wilmer  Dunbar,  president ;  H.  F. 
Clemmer,  vice-president;  T.  S.  Johnson,  secretary;  J.  T.  Leathers, 
treasurer.  A.  C.  Leathers  and  Fred  Leathers  are  sales  agent  and 
fiscal  agent,  respectively. 


"The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has 
leased  for  the  summer  season  a  commodious  cottage  at  Put-In- 
Bay,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  vacation  quarters  for 
the  young  women  in  its  offices.  Twelve  can  be  accommodated 
at  once,  and  each  girl  will  have  a  two  weeks'  vacation.  A  com- 
petent chaperone  will  be  in  charge. 

Blakey  &  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  appointed 
distributers  for  the  product  of  The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

The  U.  S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
has  bought  the  property  of  the  Kaltanning  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Kat- 
tanning,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  remodel  the  buildings  at  once 
for  an  eastern  factory.  A  new  structure  will  also  be  built  in  the 
spring.  This  factory  will  take  care  of  the  company's  business 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Towson  Heights, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  has  moved  its  Philadelphia  office,  of  which 
W.  C.  Allen  is  branch  manager,  to  more  spacious  quarters  at 
318  North  Broad  street. 

-At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Cost  Account- 
ants' Association  at  Chicago,  on  June  18,  M.  K.  Simmons  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  Ne.w  York,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; C.  H.  Smith  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wil- 
merding, Pennsylvania,  was  elected  first  vice-president  and  A. 
-A.  Alles,  Jr.,  of  the  Fawcus  Machine  Co.,  and  the  Schaeffer  En- 
gineering and  Equipment  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  was 
chosen  secretary-treasurer.  Headquarters  of  the  Association 
will  be  in  Pittsburgh,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary-treasurer, 
1501    Peoples'  Bank  Building. 

SOUTHERN   NOTES. 

C.  F.  Batton,  who  has  been  with  the  -Atlanta  and  Birmingham 
branches  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  for  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  new  branch  office 
recently  opened  at  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Batton  served  nine  months  in  the 
army  during  the  war  and  was  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  Pioneer  Infantry 
at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio,  when  dis- 
cliarged.  The  Jackson  branch  is  the 
IJSth  to  be  established  by  the  Fisk  com- 
pany in  this  country. 

The   McCIaren  Rubber  Co.,  Charlotte, 
Xcirth    Carolina,   has   appointed    Charles 
G.    Miller  chief  chemist.     He  was   for- 
merly  assistant    chemist    of    the    Racine 
Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 
The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  given  the  dis- 
tribution rights  for  its  products  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  to   Frank   G.   Schenuit. 

Tlie  Kentucky  Tire  &  Rubber  Association,  502-503  Realty 
Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  will  begin  excavation  and  con- 
struction on  its  new  factory  as  soon  as  its  railroad  switch,  now 
being  laid,  is  completed.  It  expects  to  have  the  factory  com- 
pleted, also,  in  about  four  months. 

R.  H.  Brown,  formerly  with  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co., 
•n  .Akron  and  the  Ideal  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ha.s 
been  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  new  factory  to  be  built 
by  The  Kentucky  Tire  &  Rubber  .Association,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

The  DuBois  Rubber  &  Tube  Co.,  315-318  Volunteer  State  Life 
Building,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  recently  incorporated  for  the 
purpo.sc  of  manufacturing  a  compression  inner  tube  of  the  type 
that  does  not  leak  air  when  punctured,  will  also  make  the  ordi- 
nary inner  tubes  and  tire  casings.  It  intends  to  increase  its  capi- 
tal to  $2,000,000  in  the  near  future.  The  officers  are:  J.  D. 
DuBois,  president;  L.  H.  Lightfoot,  vice-president;   P.  B.  Whit- 
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aker,  si-cretary  and  treasurer;  M.  X.  Whitakcr  and  .1.  A.  Siitli, 
directors,   in   addition  to   the  other  officers. 

The  Hopewell  Insulation  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hopewell, 
Virginia,  will  begin  about  July  15  lo  manufacture  hard  rubber, 
condensation  molded  insulation  parts,  molded  high  tension  insula- 
tors for  all  wireless  and  transmission  purposes,  etc.  It  uses  the 
trade  marks  "Paramold,"  "Synthck,"  and  "Himconite"  on  its 
hard  rubber,  high  heat,  and  composition  products,  respectively. 

With  headquarters  and  general  offices  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Couch  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  Couch  Mills  Co..  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Beaver  Duck  Mills,  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina,  and  Beaver  Cotton  Mills,  Thomson,  Georgia, 
with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  approximately  $2,500,000.  The  of- 
ficers are :  Asa  G.  Candler,  Sr.,  chairman  board  of  directors ;  W. 
D.  Couch,  president;  L.  J.  Powers,  vice-president  and  secretary; 
and  Walter  T.  Candler,  treasurer.  In  addition  to  these,  the  board 
of  directors  includes  .\.  P.  Coles,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  A.  W.  Town- 
send,  New  York  City,  and  S.  M.  Graves,  Charlotte,  North  Caro- 
lina. No  change  is  contemplated  in  the  management  of  the 
separate  mills,  which  are  in  full  operation  day  and  night  and 
manufacture  a  wide  range  of  fabrics,  including  light-weight  drills, 
beach  cloths,  filter  twills,  wide,  sail,  army  and  heavy  belting 
ducks,  etc.,  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  use.  Sales  offices  are 
maintained  at  320  Broadway,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of  A. 
H.  Penfield. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN    NEW   JERSEY. 

Hy   Our  Regular  CorrespondcnI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

A  DECREE  signed  by  Chancellor  Walker  dismissing  the  bill  of 
Clement  Eckrode,  of  Highland  Park,  against  the  Endur- 
ance Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  has  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  New  York  corporation,  has  been  filed  with 
the  county  clerk  of  Middlesex  county.  Mr.  Eckrode  sought  to 
set  aside  a  conveyance  by  the  company. 

The  Rubber  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  has 
filed  a  certificate  of  dissolution  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  1884  by  Samuel  Moore, 
Walter  S.  Bolton.  Charles  Clair,  Lester  Leland,  Thomas  E. 
Sawyer  and  James  Deshler. 

The  Rubber  Tire  Co..  of  32  Branford  place,  Newark,  of  which 
Russell  T.  Binder  is  president,  will  erect  a  three-story  addition, 
26  by  30  feet,  to  the  present  structure.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick  and  will  cost  $16,000. 

The  Driver-Harris  Company,  Harrison,  New  Jersey,  manu- 
facturer of  electrical  wire,  etc.,  has  just  completed  a  three-story 
building,  SO  by  100  feet,  which  w'ill  later  be  increased  to  50  by 
200  feet.  The  contracts  for  the  addition  have  already  been  let. 
The  top  floor  will  be  used  as  a  general  office  and  the  second 
for  manufacture. 

The  Red  Raven  Rubber  Co..  152-158  Sussex  avenue.  Newark. 
New  Jersey,  has  bought  the  Ideal  Wheel  Tire  Co.  of  the  same 
city. 

The  Smith  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  625  Main  avenue,  Passaic. 
New  Jersey,  expects  to  begin  production  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Machinery,  molds  and  tire-building  stands  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  new  factory  is  rapidly  being  completed.  The 
ofiicers  of  the  company  are:  Winfield  Clearwater,  president; 
Fred  W.  Smith,  vice-president;  Dudley  Gordon,  secretary;  and 
Thomas  A.  Hopkins,  treasurer. 

The  Stanwood  Rubber  Co.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  that  absorbed 
the  Hardman  Rubber  Corporation,  of  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  has  New  York  offices  at  6  East  30th  street.  It  supplies 
unvulcanized  gums — tread,  camel  back  tread,  cushion,  tube  re- 
pair and  cured-back  tube  gums ;  fabrics — building,  bead,  breaker 


and  cord  fabrics;  and  cements^vulcanizing,  patching  and  rjuick- 
curing  vulcanizing  cements  and  acid-curing  solution. 

K.  H.  Dresser  was  promoted  early  in  1920  to  the  position  of 
branch  manager  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dresser's  first  connection  with  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  -was,  in  1912,  as  assistant  manager  of  the  me- 
chanical goods  department  at  Akron,  Ohio.  A  year  later  he  was 
sent  to  Portland,  Maine,  as  branch  manager,  remaining  until  April 
1,  1915,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar  position  at  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  In  the  summer  of  1917  he  was  recalled  lo  .Ak- 
ron to  act  as  staflf  man  on  motorcycle  tires,  and  was  soon  placed 
in  charge  of  the  cycle  tire  department.  On  January  1,  1918,  he  was 
sent  to  the  New  York  and  New  England  districts  in  connection 
with  the  company's  second  sale  of  preferred  stock,  in  which  he 
was  exceptionally  successful.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  manu- 
facturers' sales  department,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
and  continued  this  work  until  transferred  to  his  present  position. 

TRENTON  NOTES. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Co..  Trenton,  has  begun  the  erection 
of  three  additions  to  its  plant,  and  will  eventually  double  the  size 
of  the  works.  One  of  the  buildings  is  two  stories  high  and 
measures  60  by  120  feet.  .Another  is  a  machine  shop,  two  stories, 
40  by  170  feet.  A  good-sized  storage  building  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  company  will  expend  between  $50,000  and  $60,000 
for  new  machinery.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and  steel  with 
concrete  floors.  The  new  operations  will  cost  $100,000.  The 
largest  addition  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tires. 

The  Therinoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  will  purchase  about  $100,- 
000  W'Orth  of  machinery  to  be  used  in  the  new  addition  now  be- 
ing erected.  The  company  will  not  yet  disclose  the  nature  of  the 
machinery,  \vhich  is  being  purchased  through  the  builders.  Karno- 
Smith  Co.,  of  Trenton. 

The  Empire  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation  has  made  complaint 
to  the  City  of  Trenton  in  an  eflfort  to  have  portions  of  the 
.\ssanpink  Creek  filled  in.  The  company  has  suflfered  consider- 
•ibly  through  water  backing  up  in  the  creek  and  flooding  the 
lower  floors  of  the  plant. 

The  Essex  Rubber  Co.  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  Trenton, 
has  elected  the  following  officers  :  James  Kelly,  president ;  C.  L. 
Stokes,  vice-president ;  Walter  Gratton,  secretary,  and  E.  R. 
Rogers,  treasurer ;  Miss  Catherine  Franks,  J.  V.  Hall  and  J. 
Oscar  Reynolds,  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  employes  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.  recently  held  an  enter- 
tainment and  dance  at  the  Crescent  Temple,  Trenton.  W.  G. 
Sanders,  J.  C.  Cartlidge  and  L.  M.  Oakley  comprised  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Corresfioiideiit. 
Expansions  and  imitsovements  at  the  plant  of  the  Revere 
•'— '  Rubber  Co.,  on  Eagle  and  Valley  streets.  Providence,  con- 
tinue, several  projects  being  under  way  at  the  present  time. 
.\mong  these  is  the  erection  of  a  garage  building  with  all  modern 
appointments  and  equipment  with  a  capacity  to  start  for  25  cars. 
The  building  is  so  planned  that  additions  can  be  made  as  neces- 
sity demands. 

Work  has  been  started  on  two  large  additions  to  the  plant 
of  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.,  Pawtucket,  that  have  been  made 
necessary  by  the  increasing  demands  upon  the  company  for  tex- 
tiles used  in  lire  production.  One  of  the  new  structures  is  to  be 
a  four-story  manufacturing  building  of  brick,  mil!  construction, 
128  feet  long  and  100  feet  in  width,  to  cost  about  $100,000.  The 
other  is  a  two  and  one-half  story  addition  on  top  of  the  present 
storehouse,  which  is  about  100  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide,  of 
brick  fireproof  construction. 

The  corporation  return  of  the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.  has  been 
filed  at  the  office  of  the  citv  clerk  of  Pawtucket.     It  sets   forth 
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that  April  26,  1920,  an  addition  of  common  stock  of  $1, 
issued,  making  lO.CKX)  shares  of  preferred  stock,  par  vahie  $100 
each  share,  total  $1,000,000.  now  outstanding;  and  36,000  shares 
of  common  stock  of  par  value  of  $100  each,  total  par  value  $3,- 
600.000  now  outstanding,  and  that  of  said  stock  had  been  paid  in. 
The  certificate  is  signed  by  LeRoy  Fales,  president ;  F.  L.  j'enckes, 
treasurer ;  J.  \V.  Baker,  secretary ;  also  by  LeRoy  Fales,  Albert  A. 
Jenckes  and  F.  L.  Jenckes,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Elastic  Webbing  Co.,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Dix- 
iield,  Maine,  to  consist  of  a  four-story  mill,  100  by  150  feet,  to 
cost  about  $100,000.  The  structure  will  be  located  on  a  site  near 
tha  Webb  river. 

The  American  Wringer  Co.  is  to  erect  a  three-story  brick 
manufacturing  building  near  its  plant  on  Clinton  street,  Woon- 
socket,  Rhode  Island,  the  plans  for  which  are  all  ready.  It  is 
to  be  90  by  42  feet,  of  the  slow-burning  type  of  construction, 
and  is  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Philias  J.  Savoie  and  Frank  R.  Larson  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  Savoie  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  17  Blackstone  street, 
Woonsocket.  Rhode  Island,  according  to  their  statement  filed 
at  the  city  clerk's  office  in  that  city. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  has  decided  to  operate 
a  branch  factory  of  the  shoe  division  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
where  a  site  has  been  selected  and  a  building  is  to  be  erected 
at  once.  The  branch  factory  will  include  the  stitching  depart- 
ment and  about  200  young  women  will  be  employed  at  the  start, 
and  this  number  will  be  increased  as  the  work  progresses.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  new  branch  ready  for  operation  by  Sep- 
tember. 

Leon  F.  Ballou  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  shipping 
department  of  the  Alice  Mill,  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  having 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  for  the  Alice  and  Millville  plants 
of  the  Woonsocket  company.  On  the  day  that  he  left  his  old  posi- 
tion, on  behalf  of  his  former  associates  John  Riley,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  foreman  of  the  shipping  department,  presented 
him  $25  in  gold. 

A  factory  paper  is  to  be  organized  at  the  plant  of  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  in  the  near  future,  all  plans  and  ar- 
rangements having  already  been  made.  An  editor  has  been 
appointed  and  an  office  is  being  fitted  up  for  his  use.  A  contest 
for  the  name  by  which  the  paper  shall  be  known  is  under  way, 
and  a  prize  will  be  given  for  the  winner,  a  ballot  to  be  taken 
on  the  best  eight  names  proposed. 

The  additions  and  improvements  that  are'  being  made  at  the 
plant  of  the  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Company,  at  Warren,  Rhode 
Island,  are  being  pushed  toward  completion  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  new  addition  to  the  main  section,  100  by  200  feet,  is 
practically  finished ;  the  sprinkler  system  is  already  installed 
throughout  and  the  electric  power  is  ready  for  use;  the  piping 
has  been  completed  and  the  plumbing  is  nearly  done.  The  40  by 
70  addition  to  the  old  plant  is  also  nearly  completed. 

George  W.  Romprey,  a  repairman  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island,  has  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt  upon  an  involuntary  pe- 
tition filed  by  three  creditors  who  were :  The  Goodby-Rankin 
Co.  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a  claim  for  $2,576.35 ;  The  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Co.  of  New  York,  $2,096,31  and  The  B.  E.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.,  of  Ohio,  for  $2,352.42.  Elisha  C.  Mowry  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver. 

.\  new  100,000-galIon  steel  water  tank  is  being  erected  by  the 
O'Bannon  Corporation  at  its  rubber  plant  at  Bay  Spring  in  West 
Barrington,  Jthode  Island,  for  protection  against  fire. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  .'vnd  "Rub- 
ber Machinery,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  progressive  rubber  man. 


THE    RUBBER   TRADE   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Regular  Corri-sfoiulciil. 
BOSTON  NOTES. 

ONE  of  the  latest  problems  added  to  the  already  long  list  of 
rising  costs  is  that  of  motoring  in  general  and  of  tires  in 
particular.  If  the  life  of  a  set  of  automobile  tires  can  be  prolonged 
25  per  cent,  the  saving  is  four  times  the  increased  cost  of  gasoline 
for  a  season.  With  this  in  mind,  and  to  help  combat  the  high 
cost  of  motoring.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  recently  inaugurated 
a  "Save-Your-Tires"  week  in  Boston,  as  it  has  done  in  other 
cities.  As  an  important  part  of  the  program  many  local  motion 
picture  houses  e.Khibited  during  that  week  the  Goodrich  film 
entitled  "Striking  Tires."  It  is  of  the  humorous  cartoon  type 
ami  drives  home  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  most  serious 
features  of  tire  neglect  and  points  out  the  things  a  motorist 
should  avoid  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  his  tire  equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.  has  appointed  L.  J.  Waldron 
as  its  New  England  manager.  Mr.  Waldron  has  been  selling 
Pennsylvania  tires  for  five  years,  previous  to  which  he  was 
connected  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  for  a  like  period. 

The  Gillette  Rubber  Co.  agency,  the  Gillette  Tire  Co.,  at  587 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  has  been  taken  over  as  a  factory  branch 
wiih  Frank  C.  Stetson  as  district  manager.  Mr.  Stetson  was 
formerly  with  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation.  He  has  been 
selling  tires  in  New  England  for  eighteen  years,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  tire  salesmen  in  the  country  in  point  of  service. 

The  Lambert  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened 
a  store  for  the  New  England  distribution  of  the  Lambert 
"Trublpruf"  cord  tire  at  823  Boylston  street,  Boston.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Boston  concern  are  -A.  J.  Millward,  James  J.  O'Brien 
and  L.  H.  Plummer.  The  Lambert  tire  is  built  with  stretchless 
cord  belts  placed  between  layers  of  rubber  with  air  holes  placed 
around  the  tire  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  resilience  of  a 
pneumatic.    It  contains  no  inner  tube  and  requires  no  inflation. 

The  old  Park  Riding  School,  in  the  center  of  the  tire  district 
at  Ipswich  and  Lansdown  streets,  where  the  elite  of  Bostorj 
learned  to  ride  horseback,  has  been  remodeled  and  equipped  as- 
a  storage  warehouse  for  tires  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co. 
The  premises  consist  of  three  buildings,  affording  a  total  of 
73,000  square  feet.  Here  the  company  will  garage  its  cars  and 
maintain  a  large  distributing  center.  F.  D.  Keen,  formerly  assis- 
tant operating  manager,  has  been  placed  in  charge. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .'Xkron,  Ohio,  has  appointed 
W.  W.  Alexander  as  its  factory  representative  in  New  England, 
with  headquarters  in  Boston.  Mr.  Alexander  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  New  England  trade  through  long  association  with  the 
Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry.  He 
comes  to  the  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  from  the  Daj-ton  Tire  Co. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  has  opened  a  Boston 
salesroom  at  801  Boylston  street  for  the  sale  of  Converse  cord 
tires.  F.  R.  Goodell,  formerly  in  charge  of  New  York  footwear 
sales  for  the  company,  is  manager. 

The  Joseph  E.  Greene  Co.,  113  Federal  street,  Boston,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  distributer  for  Empire  tires  and  tubes. 

R.  R.  Cowen,  of  the  sales  force  of  the  E.  H.  Clapp  Rubber 
Co.,  Boston,  was  married  on  June  19  to  Miss  Mabel  S.  Thomp- 
son, an  alumna  of  Smith  College,  class  of  '18.  Mr.  Cowen  is  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  class  of  '16.  He  enlisted  in  the 
.■\rmy  during  the  late  war  and  was  assigned  to  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  where  he  earned  a  commission  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

Boston's  .Ancient  and  Honorable  .Artillery  Company  observed 
its  282nd  anniversary  on  June  7,  1920,  and  al  the  annual  drum- 
head election  chose  Captain  Francis  II.  Appleton,  Jr.,  adjutant. 
He  is  following  close  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who,  as  Com- 
mander of  the  organization,  led  the  peaceful  "invasion"  of 
England.  In  the  war  the  son  was  Captain  of  the  67th  Company 
of  the  State  Guard. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   MASSACHUSETTS   NOTES. 

The  tire  division  of  the  Converse  Ruhber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  is  now  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Wullenweber,  an  expert 
of  twenty-two  years'  experience  in  the  chemical  laboratories  of 
leading  rubber  companies.  For  ten  years  he  was  in  the  Morgan 
&  Wright  factory  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  at  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  he  came  to  the  Converse  forces  from  the  Mid- 
Continent  Tire  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  Under 
his  direction  the  Dainty  Maid  shoe  factory  is  being  convened 
into  an  enlarged  tire  plant,  and  henceforth  Converse  tires  will 
take  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  trade. 

All  factory  operatives  of  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co., 
Maiden,  are  now  protected  by  three  forms  of  insurance.  Life 
and  accident  insurance  have  been  in  eflfect  for  some  time,  but 
effective  June  1  a  disability  insurance  was  added.  Under  this 
policy  every  employe  will  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  regular 
weekly  earnings  whenever  more  than  seven  days  are  lost  through 
sickness  of  any  kind,  or  accident  or  injury  sustained  outside  of 
the  factory. 

The  George  Grow  Tire  Co.  has  found  day  and  night  produc- 
tion necessary  to  meet  the  demand  for  Grow  tires,  and  the 
factory  at  Canton  Junction,  Massachusetts,  is  soon  to  be  enlarged. 

The  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  of  South  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  second 
siding  on  the  Plymouth  Division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad.  This  will  open  up  for  manufacturing 
purposes  a  very  desirable  allotment  of  land  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  an  independent  reclaiming  unit  will  be  built  and 
the  company's  plans  for  housing  employes,  which  w'ere.  held  up 
by  the  war,  may  be  carried  through  to  completion.  It  will  also 
enable  the  company  to  store  coal  for  a  year's  consumption. 

Dining  with  music  is  an  excellent  feature  of  the  big  new  em- 
ployes' restaurant  on  the  roof  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.  office 
building  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  The  force  boasts  a  wealth 
of  musical  talent  and  volunteers  are  providing  daily  instru- 
mental and  vocal  concerts  during  the  noon  hour  that  send  the 
Hood  operatives  back  to  their  work  singing.  This  attractive 
cafeteria  is  serving  seven  hundred  luncheons  daily  and  small 
branch  lunch  counters  have  been  established  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  factory  to  take  care  of  those  w'ho  do  not  go  to  the  main 
restaurant. 

The  New  England  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  285  High  street, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  to  build  a  factory  on  a  site  recently 
acquired  from  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  "Holyoke"  cord  tire  and  the  "Connecticut  Valley" 
inner  tube.  Plans  for  its  construction  are  now  being  completed 
and  it  is  expected  that  building  operations  will  begin  at  an 
early  date.  The  factory  will  be  planned  to  produce  1,000  tires 
daily,  and  the  latest  machinery  will  be  installed.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  George  K.  Culp,  president,  sales  manager 
and  director,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  the 
G.  &  J.  Tire  Co.,  and  The  Mid-Continent  Tire  Manufacturing 
Co.;  E.  J.  Kearns,  vice-president  and  production  manager,  for- 
merly with  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Lee  Rubber  Co.,  also 
associated  with  the  Dunlop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Co.  of  Australasia, 
Limited ;  C.  S.  Huntley,  treasurer,  general  manager,  and  director, 
formerly  with  the  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Midco 
Tire  Co.,  Inc.;  and  S.  R.  Huntley,  secretary  and  director.  The 
other  directors  include :  George  P.  O'Connell,  T.  E.  Morris, 
W.  C.  \'an  Brunt,  F.  W.  Callahan.  John  Kearns,  J.  Sidney 
Bernstein,  and  Joseph  F.  Ranger.  The  company  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  capitalization  of  $1,500,000 
of  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  and  $1,500,000  of  common 
stock  with  par  value  of  $10.  Executive  offices  are  maintained 
at  43  East  47th  street.  New  York  City. 

The  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works.  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $6,000,000  to 
.$8,000,000.     John  F.  Tinsley,  vice-president  and  general  manager 


of  the  company,  has  been  appointed  a  representative  of  em- 
ployers on  the  committee  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  to  frame  a  safety  code  in  the 
wood-working  machinery  industry. 

The  new  Industrial  Banking  System  introduced  by  the  Boston 
Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cambridge,  has  had  a  wonderful 
success.  The  plan  was  instituted  in  cooperation  with  the  Manu- 
facturers' National  Bank  of  Cambridge  to  enable  the  employes 
to  have  all  the  conveniences  of  a  savings  bank  without  having  to 
take  the  time  to  go  to  the  bank  to  open  an  account  or  make 
a  deposit.  All  banking  except  the  withdrawal  of  money  is 
handled  in  the  plant.  One  dollar  opens  an  account  and  encour- 
ages the  small  earner  to  start  saving.  When  the  money  is  col- 
lected a  sum  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  money  deposited 
is  placed  in  the  employes'  bank  book,  and  a  duplicate  stamp  of 
the  same  number  goes  with  the  money  to  the  bank.  Stamps  have 
no  negotiable  value,  serving  simply  as  a  memorandum  of  de- 
posit. Although  only  in  operation  a  short  period,  nearly  300 
accounts  have  been  opened  and  the  average  amount  deposited 
weekly  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $500.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  amount  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  laid  aside. 


A    WELL-KNOWN    TIRE    MACHINERY    INVENTOR. 

THOM-^s    MiDGLEV,   consulting   engineer   and   inventor,    now    in 
charge  of  the  development  work  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co., 
Chicopee    Falls,    Massachusetts,   has    for   many   years   been    well 
known   for  his   activities   in   devis- 
ing  new   and   better   machines    for 
the  manufacture  of  tires. 

Born     in     London,     England,     in 
1860,    Mr.    Midgley    soon    came    to 
.\merica,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  evening  schools  of  Wor- 
cester,  Massachusetts.     In   1874  he 
secured  employment  in  a  shoe  fac- 
tory,  and   four  years  later   became 
a    time-keeper    and    foreman    in    a 
wire  mill   in  Worcester.     This   ex- 
perience led  in  1884  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Hart- 
man  Steel  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Penn- 
sylvania.      Four     years'  later     he 
started  in  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count    manufacturing     wire    goods 
and  torpedo  nets. 
In    1896   he    accepted    the    position    of    superintendent    of    the 
Columbus    Bicycle    Co.,    Columbus.    Ohio,    and    four   years    later 
again  went  into  business  for  himself  manufacturing  steel  wheels 
and   automobile    tire    rims. 

His  first  direct  connection  with  the  rubber  industry  was '  in 
1905,  when  he  became  consulting  engineer  for  the  Hartford 
Rubber  Works,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  allied  companies, 
notably  Morgan  &  Wright.  In  1914  he  was  manager  and  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Midgley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  a 
West  Virginia  corporation,  and  the  following  year  of  the  Midg- 
ley Tires  Co.,  an  Ohio  corporation,  .^fter  developing  a  tire- 
building  core  for  the  Interlock  Core  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1917,  he  went  to  his  present  work  at  the  Fisk  plant. 

Mr.  Midgley  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Midgley  collapsible  core,  though  he  has  taken  out  numerous 
patents  for  miscellaneous  tire  machinery,  some  of  the  later  ones 
being  devices  for  wrapping  bead  wire  and  for  trimming  beads 
and   tire   flaps. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  -Automotive  Engineers  and 
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benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
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FIRESTONE'S  WESTERN  SALES  MANAGER. 

■"rank  K.  Starbird,  western  sales  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  one  of  Ohio's  enter- 
Xcw  London,  Ohio,  in  1885,  he 
was  educated  in  the  local  grade 
and  high  schools  and  later  in  Ohio 
State  University,  at  Columbus.  He 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Fire- 
stone company  in  April,  1916,  be- 
ginning in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment where  he  was  soon  made 
manager  of  the  dealers'  advertis- 
ing department.  Later,  his  activ- 
ities being  transferred  to  sales,  he 
became  manager  of  the  pneumatic 
sales  department,  then  manager  of 
the  Northwestern  district,  embrac- 
ing the  Minneapolis,  Great  Falls, 
Minot,  Fargo  and  Des  Moines 
branches,  with  headquarters  in 
Minneapolis.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  he  was  promoted 
with     headquarters     in      Akron. 


Fr.\-\.'v  K.  Starbikii. 
western     sales     manager, 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By   Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

AKRON  NOTES. 

AV/ORKING  against  transportation  difficulties  and  the  beginning 
•»  of  refinancing  following  the  war  period,  were  the  dominant 
features  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Akron  during  the  past  month. 
The  production  of  tires  and  rubber  goods  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  railroad  situation  and  possibly  by  the  credits  e-x- 
tended  by  bankers  to  the  industries.  Although  no  detinite  an- 
nouncements have  been  made,  it  is  understood  by  bankers  in  the 
city  that  a  large  number  of  men  have  been  laid  off  indefinitely 
and  plans  are  under  consideration  for  further  curtailment  unless 
the  situation  clears  up  in  the  very  near  future. 

For  some  time  after  the  railroad  situation  became  serious  the 
rubber  factories  employed  truck  trains  to  bring  in  fabric,  which 
was  scarce  in  the  city,  and  in  several  instances  armed  trains  were 
employed  to  bring  fabric  from  the  East.  But  after  raw  materials 
were  supplied  it  became  impossible  to  ship  out  manufactured 
goods.  As  a  result  it  is  generally  understood,  although  no  official 
statement  has  been  forthcoming,  that  large  amounts  of  manufac- 
tured goods  are  stored  in  warehouses  and  old  buildings  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  ship. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  temporary  depression  upon  the  city 
is  not  regarded  as  serious  by  the  manufacturers  or  .'\kron  bankers. 
In  an  interview  given  by  D.  R.  Held,  cashier  of  one  of  the  largest 
banks  and  dean  of  .\kron  bankers,  he^expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  situation  is  exactly  the  thing  needed  to  bring  business  back  to 
its  normal  basis.  "All  our  industries  had  gone  mad  about  business 
and  they  were  attempting  to  do  more  than  they  were  able  to 
handle,  and  if  the  switchmen's  strike  had  not  occurred  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  business  would  have  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
continued  inflation.  As  it  is.  the  business  men  were  warned  in 
time  to  curtail  and  the  depression  will  come  and  go  without  leav- 
ing any  failures  in  its  wake,"  he  said  to  the  correspondent  of 
The  India  Rubber  World. 

The  freight  situation  in  Akron  proper  has  been  entirely  cleared 
lip  and  the  resumption  of  normal  shipping  of  goods  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  transportation  system 
outside  of  the  city  itself. 

The  following  promotions  in  the  executive  force  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  were  recently  announced:  V.  L 
Montenyohl  and  L.  L.   Smith,  credit  managers,  have  been  made 


assistant  treasurers,  and  W.  C.  .\rthur,  assistant  secretary  and 
counsel. 

V.  I.  Montenyohl  has  been  connected  with  the  Goodrich  com- 
pany for  thirteen  years,  having  started  in  1907  as  a  stenographer 
in  the  treasurer's  department.  He  began  his  credit  work  in  1910 
and  after  several  years  handled  the  more  important  duties  of  the 
credit  department.  He  was  appointed  credit  manager  in  the 
spring  of  1917. 

L.  L.  Smith,  who  has  completed  twelve  years  of  service,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Goodrich  company  in  1908  as  receiving 
clerk  in  the  tire  adjusting  department,  and  later  was  advanced 
to  tire  adjuster  and  then  to  assistant  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  branch.  In  1914  he  was  made  special  salesman  in  the  Kan- 
sas Citv  tcrritorv.     He  was  transferred  to  the  Akron  credit  de- 


L.  L.  Smith.     V.  I.  Montenyohl.     \\'.  C.  .Arthur. 

partment  in  1915  and  after  two  }-ears  in  that  department  was 
made  credit  manager. 

W.  C.  Arthur  became  associated  with  the  Goodrich  company  in 
1917  when  the  legal  department  was  organized.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  class  of  1907  and  took  his 
law  degree  in  1913. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  -Akron,  announces  the  following 
changes  in  personnel :  F.  W.  Jones,  formerly  in  charge  of  foot- 
wear sales,  has  been  assigned  to  special  sales  work ;  W.  E.  Hawk- 
ins will  succeed  Mr.  Jones  as  manager  of  footwear  sales,  and 
F.  C.  Garrett  will  succeed  Mr.  Hawkins  as  operating  manager, 
assisted  by  A.  W.  Thompson,  formerly  chief  clerk  at  the  Akron 
branch.  H.  A.  Staley  will  combine  the  duties  of  chief  clerk  and 
adjuster  at  the  .Akron  branch. 

Athletes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  for  the  fourth  time  in  suc- 
cession, won  the  .Akron  Industrial  League  track  meet  champion- 
ship Memorial  Day,  the  results  being:  Goodrich,  59  points; 
Goodyear.  58 ;  Firestone.  56,  and  Miller,  16. 

Rex  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  industrial  playgrounds  in  the 
world,  which  is  operated  for  the  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  has  been  opened  for  the  season.  The  sports  at  the  grounds 
include  baseball,  tennis,  cricket  and  soccer,  as  well  as  boating  and 
canoeing.  Boats  and  fishing  tackle  are  provided  for  those  who 
wish  to  fish.  Special  playgrounds  for  children  have  been  pro- 
vided and  a  large  roomy  cottage  equipped  with  kitchens,  dining 
and  rest  rooms  has  been  remodeled  for  the  season. 

Honoring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gammeter,  who  left  June  23 
for  a  tour  of  Europe,  employes  in  Mr.  Gammeter's  department  at 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  gave  a  banquet  at  Young's  Hotel,  June  3, 
presenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gammeter  with  a  leather-bound  book 
containing  the  autographs  of  those  present.  About  156  partici- 
pated in  the  event. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  plant  was  recently  closed 
down  for  thirty  minutes  to  enable  the  men  to  hear  in  three 
mass  meetings  the  story  of  the  "Inter-Church  World  Move- 
ment,"  staged   by   Protestant   churches  to   obtain   more   than 
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$350,000,000   for  improvement  of  church   work.     H.   S.   Fire- 
stone, president,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meetings. 

A  branch  of  the  Akron  public  library  will  be  opened  at  the 
Firestone  Club  House  at  an  early  date.  Carpenters  have 
been  at  work  preparing  a  special  room  to  accommodate  it. 

The  controlling  interest  in  the  Biltwell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  has  been  purchased  by  The  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  816 
Book  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  following  officers  have 
been  elected,  the  former  ones  having  resigned :  W.  W.  Wild- 
man,  president  and  general  manager;  M.  Braley,  vice-president, 
and  C.  R.  Twynham,  secretary-treasurer.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
the  directors  include  L.  C.  MacGregor,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
George  W.  S'ieber,  J.  C.  Clinefelter  and  E.  H.  Trump,  Akron,  and 
B.  O.  Etling  and  A.  F.  Stuehldrehr,  Barberton,  Ohio.  The  Bilt- 
well factory  has  a  daily  capacity  of  500  pneumatic  tires  and  1,000 
inner  tubes,  which  will  presently  be  doubled  by  an  addition  to  the 
plant.  The  Biltwell  will  henceforth  be  financed  by  The  Wildman 
Rubber  Co. 

The  Akron  Rubber  Mold  &  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  has  broken 
ground  for  an  extensive  addition  to  its  plant  which  will  more 
than  double  its  present  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  tire  build- 
ing and  tire  repair  equipment.  The  present  plant  covers  more 
than  75,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  Particular  demand  is  being 
made  for  equipment  for  producing  cord  and  giant  pneumatic  truck 
tires,  and  the  company's  foreign  trade  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  New  machinery  ordered  for  the  extension 
is  being  temporarily  installed  in  the  present  quarters  in  order  to 
increase  production  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
addition. 

C.  W.  McLaughlin,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mohawk 
Rubber  Co.,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  Federal  Reserve  bankers  at  Cleveland  the  latter  part 
of  May. 

John  R.  Gammeter,  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  W.  E.  Wright, 
donor  of  a  flying  field;  B.  A.  Polsky,  president  of  the  Akron 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mayor  Carl  F.  Beck,  C.  W.  Seiberling, 
R.  K.  Crawford,  I.  S.  Myers,  George  Kile,  Ralph  H.  Upson  and 
S.  W.  Worley  were  named  an  honorary  board  of  governors  of 
the  Akron  Flying  Club  at  a  meeting  held  recently.  The  meeting 
followed  a  field  day  in  which  a  large  number  of  planes  were 
demonstrated  and  passengers  carried.  Approximately  8,000  per- 
sons witnessed  the  flights. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  announces  the  fol- 
lowing promotions  in  its  sales  organization.    L.  C.  Gates  has  been 
made  manager  and  H.  E.  Waldsmith  has  been  selected  as  branch 
manager  at  Akron. 

L.  C.  Gates  entered  the  employ  of  the 
company  in  a  clerical  capacity  in  the  as- 
sistant division  of  the  automobile  tire  de- 
partment in  1915,  and  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  city  sales  work  in  the  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  branch.  His  next  step 
forward  was  as  assistant  manager  at 
Philadelphia,  followed  in  1919  by  assign- 
ment as  manager  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
branch.  Owing  to  his  organization  ability 
his  promotion  to  the  management  of  the 
motorcycle  tire  sales  division  of  the  auto- 
mobile tire  department  at  Akron  followed 
early  in  1920. 

H.  E.  Waldsmith's  first  connection  with  the  Goodyear  company 
began  in  1915  as  a  special  traveling  representative  in  the  bicycle 
and  motorcycle  tire  department.  After  a  year  he  was  assigned  to 
sell  Goodyear  motorcycle  tires.  In  1918.  he  was  transferred  to 
the  automobile  tire  department,  and  in  about  a  year  was  promoted 
to  special  representative,  calling  on  dealers  and  motorcycle  manu- 
facturers.    On  July   1,   1919,   he  was   appointed  branch   manager 
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at  Voungstown,  Ohio,  where  his  splendid  record  brought  further 
recognition  early  in  1920  by  his  appointment  as  branch  manager 
at  Akron. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  has  announced  tliat  the 
Wingfoot  aviation  station  recently  purchased  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment, will  be  thrown  open  to  the  general  public  in  the  very  i.ear 
future  and  the  dirigible  purchased  from  France  will  be  on  the 
ground  for  exhibition  and  test  purposes.  A  large  number  of  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the  field. 

The  Goodyear  engineering  department  will  soon  move  into 
a  new  five-story  building  which  is  now  being  completed. 

P.  W.  Litchfield,  factory  manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  simple  unveiling  of  a 
tablet  dedicated  June  2  to  the  one  hundred  and  five  Goodyear  men 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  world  war. 

The  stores  established  by  the  various  rubber  companies  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  their  employes  have  proved 
a  success.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  store,  opened  re- 
cently, did  $4,000  of  business  the  fir.st  day  and  thereafter  the 
average  sales  a  day  have  been  $8,000. 

Thirty  motorcycle  riders  formed  the  initial  membership  of  a 
motorcycle  club  organized  in  Akron.  Their  first  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Firestone  clubhouse.  A  gypsy  tour  for  the  latter  part 
of  June  was  the  first  event  arranged  by  the  new  club.  William 
W.  Twite  ic,  president  of  the  new  organization. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES. 

The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  meetings  of 
stockholders  held  May  11  and  May  26  voted  to  increase  the  capi- 
talization of  the  company  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  due  to 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  company  during  its  first  year.  The 
follovifing  directors  were  elected,  two  new  ones  being  added :  P.  F. 
Wills,  H.  H.  Forrest,  M.  C.  Phillips,  F.  W.  Hildebrand,  A.  M. 
Mander,  C.  V.  Goepper  and  E.  L.  Braeunig. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  has  appointed  G.  E.  Bovis  manager  of  the  Cleveland  branch, 
succeeding  E.  F.  Thompson,  who  recently  went  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Bovis  was  formerly  manager  of  the  McGraw  branch 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  previous  to  which  connection  he  was  with 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

The  General  Rubber  Goods  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  increased 
its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  Griswold  Wilson  is  presi- 
dent and  Lindsay  H.  Wallace  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Thor  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  802  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  with  factory  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Ohio  on  December  1,  1919,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $1,000,000  consisting  of  $500,000  each  of  preferred 
aiad  common  stock.  The  first  unit  of  the  factory,  which  is  200  by 
40  feet,  has  been  practically  completed,  and  mechanical  rubber 
goods  will  be  manufactured  there  at  an  early  date.  The  main 
building  will  be  400  by  90  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tires  and 
500  tubes.  The  property  covers  44  acres,  adjoining  the  New  York 
Central  railroad.     M.  W.  Gary  is  secretary. 

The  partnership  of  Fanner  &  Brown,  engineers,  has  been  re- 
organized under  the  name  of  The  Associated  Engineers'  Com- 
pany, with  offices  at  130  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  1920  Credit  Convention  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  has  been  tentatively  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  September  16-17,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  view 
of  the  vital  problems  affecting  the  automobile  industry,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  financial  and  credit  conditions,  it  is  believed 
that  this  year's  credit  convention  will  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Further  de- 
tails concerning  the  meeting  will  be  announced  later. 

The  National  Sales  &  Trading  Co.  has  removed  from  the 
Swetland  Building  to  the  entire  sixth  floor  of  the  Racine  Build- 
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ing.  11th  and  Chestnut  streets,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  increasing  business  in  chemicals  for  the  rubber  trade. 
JOHN  MORGAN,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  McGRAW  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  ihe  board  of  directors  of  the  McCraw 
Tir,-  ^S:  Kubhor  Co..  F.ast  Palestine,  Ohio,  on  June  5,  John  Mor- 
ga:\  :".  rniirl)  \ici  president  and  treasurer,  was  unanimously 
.dccted  to  the  presidency,  succeeding  the 
late  Edwin  C.  McGraw,  founder  of  the 
/^M^^^\;.  company,     who    died    at    his    southern 

JP^^"*"''"*  liome,  Miami,  Florida,  on  May  24.  1920. 

■  B  Mr.  Morgan  will  also  continue  to  serve 

as  treasurer.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  company  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion ten  years  ago  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  shaping  its  policies. 

Mr.    Morgan    was    born    in    London, 

England,  in   1880,  and  in   1905  came  to 

.America  to  introduce  the  Kempshall  tire 

into  the  United  States.    He  is  a  director 

JOHN  .   ORGAN.  ^jf  jjjg   Rubber  Association   of  .\merica. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OHIO    NOTES. 

C.  D.  Rockwood,  purchasing  agent  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  returned  from  the  Far  East.  In  con- 
nection with  J.  P.  Mathews,  the  resident  manager  of  the  Mason 
Rubber  Plantations  Co.  at  Singapore,  he  has  been  undertaking 
negotiations  for  acquiring  additional  rubber  plantations  for  the 
company. 

Four  men  were  killed  and  approximately  fifty  injured  w^hen  a 
benzol  tank  exploded  June  7  as  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the  spreader 
room  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  plant  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

The  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  has 
changed  its  corporate  name  to  "The  Vaughn  Machinery  Co." 
C.  W.  Vaughn  is  still  president  and  L.  A.  \'aughn  secretary  and 
gei:eral  manager,  and  there  will  be  no  change  in  management, 
while  the  complete  line  of  \'aughn  machinery  will  be  manufac- 
tured as  heretofore. 

The  Giant  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'.  Findlay,  Ohio ;  The  I.  J.  Cooper 
Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  The 
Cooper  Storage  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  have  consolidated  under  the 
name,  "The  Cooper  Corporation,"  with  headquarters  at  Eighth 
and  Main  streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Corporation,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
elected  the  following  officers  and  directors:  William  Wilms, 
chairman  of  the  board;  E.  F.  Jones,  president;  C.  H.  Booth,  L.  T. 
Petersen,  H.  J.  Woodard  and  C.  F.  Garrison,  vice-presidents ; 
H.  J.  Stambaugh,  treasurer;  Arthur  L.  Irish,  secretary.  Direc- 
tors—C.  H.  Booth,  H.  M.  and  Richard  Garlick,  Robert  Bentley, 
R.  E.  Cornelius,  John  T.  Harrington,  E.  F.  Jones,  R.  C.  Steese, 
John  Tod,  T.  E.  Borton  and  William  Wilms. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  \V.  A.  Johnston,  president;  C.  C.  Schutz,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager ;  J.  W.  Blaser,  treasurer ;  E.  J. 
Schutz.  assistant  treasurer;  J.  M.  Wylie,  secretary;  J.  B.  Chisncll, 
assistant  secretary. 

The  Marion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  elected  the 
following  oflScers:  L.  B.  Walters,  president;  W.  E.  Cameron, 
vice-president;  Sam  F.  Zilliox,  treasurer;  C.  W.  McLaughlin, 
secretary;  W.  P.  Haynes,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer. Directors— Allan  F.  Ayers,  R.  C.  Ellsworth,  S.  F.  Zilliox, 
C.  W.  McLaughlin,  L.  B.  Walters,  R.  D.  Belden,  W.  E.  Cameron, 
W    H.  Holverstott,  J.  W.  Jacoby  and  W.  A.  Patterson. 

The  Rotary  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed as  its  sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Zanesville. 
R.  B.  Ford,  formerly  special  representative  and  branch  manager 
of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  at  L'tica  and  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  is  building 
a  new  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cord  and  fabric  tires  and 
red  and  gray  tubes.  The  latest  machinery,  including  equipment 
for  making  goods  in  millimeter  sizes  to  take  care  of  foreign  busi- 
ness, will  be  installed.  The  building  will  be  three  stories  high, 
100  by  225  feet,  of  concrete,  brick,  and  steel  construction.  F.  D. 
Spencer  is  secretary-treasurer. 

The  McW'ade  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Garrettsville,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  factory  site  on  which  it  will  build  a  plant  to  manufac- 
ture a  full  line  of  cord  and  fabric  tires  and  mechanical  goods, 
including  a  pneumatic  inner  tube  that  will  not  become  deflated 
when  punctured.  The  officers  are:  J.  H.  McWade,  president; 
C.  C.  Cox,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  H.  G.  Vincent, 
secretarv  and  treasurer. 


THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    THE    MID-WEST. 

MID-WEST    RUBBER   MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  RECENT  BULLETINS  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufacturers' 
Association  have  contained  much  material  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers ;  the  weekly  review  of  the  crude  rubber  market  and  the  spe- 
cial topics  have  been  of  timely  interest.  Some  of  these  are:  a 
report  on  employment  in  the  automobile  industry,  in  April,  1920; 
a  plea  for  reduction  of  prices  leading  to  an  increase  of  business ; 
a  quotation  from  the  bulletin  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  William  A.  Law,  president  of  that  institution, 
points  out  the  diiSculties  of  efficient  banking  to-day  due  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  postal  system;  and  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  not  to  urge  early  buying  and  storing 
of  coal,  because  of  the  existent  difficulties  of  transportation. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  July  13 
in  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  Building,  12  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  New  York  City,  has  removed  its  Chicago  office  from 
the  People's  Gas  Building  to  its  own  building  at  323  North  Michi- 
gan avenue.  H.  L.  Dawson  is  manager  of  the  Chicago  office, 
which  handles  the  business  of  nineteen  states  with  sub-oiBces  in 
Cincinnati  and  Detroit. 

The  Empire  Zinc  Co.'s  new  plant  at  Canon  City,  Colorado, 
work  on  which  was  begun  only  four  months  ago,  is  already  roast- 
ing ore.  The  concern  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  jersey  Zinc 
Co.  The  Canon  City  plant  is  modeled  on  the  zinc  oxide  plants 
of  the  company  at  Palmerton,  Pennsylvania,  and  care  will  be 
taken  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  products  uniform.  The  other  por- 
tions of  the  plant  are  nearly  ready,  the  chief  ground  for  uncer- 
tainty being  the  railroad  situation.  It  is  believed  that  zinc  oxide 
will  be  produced  at  the  plant  much  sooner  than  was  expected. 

The  Latex  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  has 
completed  its  new  plant  and  office  building,  including  the  ma'n 
factory  building.  50  by  150  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  the  power 


Plant  of  Latex  Tire  &  .Rubber  Co. 

plant,  50  by  40  feet.  The  factory  is  located  on  East  Scoii  street 
and  is  equipped  with  up-to-date  machinery.  It  is  planned  on  the 
unit  system  and  other  units  will  be  added  as  the  business  de- 
velops.    F.  S.  Danenberg  is  president  of  the  company. 
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The  Majestic  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has 
elected  the  following  officers:  R.  H.  Syfors,  president;  E.  B. 
Oscars,  vice-president;  and  George  O.  W'ildhack,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  opened  a  branch  at 
3  East  Water  street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  30,000  feet  of 
floor  space  have  been  leased  and  a  preliminary  shipment  of  twelve 
carloads  of  tires  made. 

The  Parker  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $750,000  to  $3,000,000.  and  is  drawing 
up  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  factory  building  600  feet  long, 
100  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  When  completed  and  equipped, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  company  will  have  a  capacity  of  2,000 
tires  daily.  The  company  emphasizes  white  in  every  possible  way 
in  connection  with  its  business,  its  letterhead  even  having  the 
name  embossed  with  a  die  instead  of  the  usual  printing. 

The  Rubber  Sales  Co.,  S3  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  been  recently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
various  rubber  products  pertaining  to  the  automobile  industry  in 
Chicago  and  the  Middle  West.  F.  E.  Kaeppel.  formerly  with  the 
Federal  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Mechanical  Rubber  Co..  is  president. 
The  company  acts  as  direct  mill  agents. 

The  Tong-em-on  Vulcanizer  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Risk's  Riskless  Vulcanizer  Co.,  as  also  the 
name  of  its  product,  which  was  described  in  The  Indi.^  Rubber 
World  April  1,  1920,  under  the  old  name. 

The  Wildman  Rubber  Co.,  816  Book  Building.  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan, has  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in  ihe  Biltwell  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
Wildman  company  will  operate  the  Biltwell  plant  in  addition  to 
the  one  it  is  to  erect  at  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

The  Morgan  &  Wright  plant,  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  being  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  two-story  building,  90  by  275  feet, 
and  a  power  plant. 


SALES  MANAGER,  SAVAGE  TIRE  SALES  CO. 

ToHN  Elden  Sh.\w,  sales  manager  of  the  Savage  Tire  Sales 
J  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  born  in  Saylesville,  Rhode, 
Island,  September  21,  1886.  After  completing  his  education 
in  a  business  college  he 
Ijccame  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, which  is  a  val- 
ualile  training  prepara- 
tory to  any  sort  of  busi- 
ness career. 

His  first  e.\perience 
witli  the  rubber  indus- 
try commenced  some 
ten  years  ago  with  the 
L.  .\.  Vulcanizing  Co., 
ni  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Early  in  1914 
he  started  with  the 
Savage  Tire  Co.,  of 
San  Diego,  California, 
as  credit  man  in  the 
Los  Angeles  branch, 
later  being  transferred 
to  the  factory  as  credit 
manager,  then  pro- 
moted to  traveling  audi- 
tor and  soon  to  special 
salesman.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  sales  manager,  and  eleven  months  later  was 
advanced    to    sales    manager.      In    this    position     he     greatly 


increased  sales  and  changed  the  company's  policy  from  a 
consignment  to  a  straight  sales  basis,  and  on  Fcljruary  1, 
1920,  resigned  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  social  and  fraternal 
as  well  as  business  circles  and  is  a  member  of  the  B.  P.  O. 
Elks  No.  168  of  San  Diego. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcspoiidciil. 

LOS  ANGELES  NOTES. 

Los  AiNGELES  is  the  largest  city  west  of  St.  Louis,  according  to 
the  United  States  census  returns  for  1920,  which  gives  the 
population  of  Los  Angeles  as  575,480,  in  contrast  with  that  of  San 
Francisco,  which  has  508,410. 

Another  large  rubber  plant  is  coming  to  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
the  Fabri-Cord  Tire  Company  of  California,  which  has  purchased 
thirty  acres  adjoining  the  Vista  del  Oro  tract  on  Seventh  street 
in  the  San  Pedro  harbor  section  of  the  city,  and  construction 
will  begin  August  1  on  a  plant  that  will  ultimately  cost  $2,000,000. 
The  first  unit  will  be  a  three-story  building  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. 60  by  250  feet,  costing  when  equipped,  $80,000  for  the 
building  and  $200,000  for  the  machinery.  The  initial  output  will 
be  500  cord  tires  and  1,500  tubes  a  day,  and  400  men  will  be 
employed.  Eventually  the  company  plans  to  employ  1,700. 
Electricity  will  be  used  wholly  for  power. 

The  E.  M.  Smith  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  manufacturer  of  Emsco 
products  consisting  of  rubber  belting,  brake  linings,  clutch  facings 
and  other  rubber-asbestos  and  textile  products  is  a  twelve-year- 
old  concern  of  which  E.  M.  Smith  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager.    The   factory  buildings  now   built   and   under   way   are   of 


John  E.  Shaw. 


Calender  Room,  E.  M.  Smith  Co. 

reinforced  concrete  and  include  a  rubber  mill,  a  textile  mill,  a 
power  plant,  garage,  machine  shop,  belting  factory,  warehouse 
and  offices.  The  plant  is  the  only  one  west  of  Chicago  making 
clutch  facings  for  automobiles.  It  uses  more  than  25,000  pounds 
of  canvas  monthly  and  it  is  all  bought  in  California.  Emsco 
products  are  being  shipped  to  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  other  states  as  far  east  as 
Philadelphia. 

Goodyear  tires  are  being  made  in  California.  The  first  "native 
son"  tire  to  be  made  in  the  Golden  State  and  bearing  the  "Wing- 
foot"  brand  was  turned  out  at  the  Los  Angeles  factory  on  June 
14,  1920.  As  the  casing  was  removed  from  the  molds  and  pro- 
nounced perfect,  the  whistles  of  five  Goodyear  factories,  namely, 
in  Los  Angeles,  Akron,  Ohio,  Toronto,  Canada,  the  cotton  mills 
at  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  and  the  ginning  mills  on  the  GoodyeaT 
cotton  plantation  in  Arizona,  in  unison  greeted  the  birth  of  the 
tire.  It  is  a  model  30  by  3-inch,  plain  tread,  single-cure  fabric 
tire  of  the  clincher  type  and  will  be  placed  in  the  Goodyear  Prod- 
ucts Museum  in  Akron. 
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The  severest  test  of  solid  truck  tires  ever  made  in  this  section 
took  place  recently  when  a  73-ton,  40-inch  naval  gun  was  trans- 
ported from  the  Southern  Pacilic  railroad  freight  yards  at  San 
Pedro  to  Fort  McArthur,  adjoining  Los  Angeles  harbor.  The 
huge  gun  was  so  placed  that  23  tons  rested  on  dollies  and  the 
remaining  50  tons  on  a  single  trailer,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  greatest  weight  ever  imposed  on  solid  tires.  Two  40  by  12 
solids  were  used  on  the  front  wheels  and  four  40  by  10  solids 
on  the  rear  wheels  of  the  trailer,  all  Goodrich  tires. 

Rubber-tired  auto  vans  have  replaced  the  horse-drawn  mail 
carts  in  Los  Angeles,  the  postoflice  department  havin;.;  just 
installed  thirty-seven  of  the  motor  vehicles.  There  are  nineteen 
1-ton,  thirteen  f^-ton,  three  2-ton,  and  two  2''i-ton  vans  now 
in  use. 

\V.  D.  Ncwerf,  W.  S.  Melcher,  and  Carl  Newerf  have  formed 
the  Tire  Sales  Company  to  market  in  Los  Angeles  the  Western 
States  tires  made  by  the  Washington  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Spokane,  Washington. 

^\'hile  no  affirmation  or  denial  has  been  made  by  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.,  of  the  rumor  current  here  for  several 
months  that  it  intended  to  build  a  large  plant  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  impression  persists  that  the  company  is  maturing  plans  to 
that  end.  F.  C.  Millhofif,  general  sales  manager,  and  \\'.  S. 
Campbell,  advertising  manager,  of  the  ]Miller  company,  have 
been  spending  much  time  lately  in  this  section. 

The  L".  S.  Compression  Inner  Tube  Co.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, in  addition  to  its  new  plant  acquired  in  Pennsylvania, 
will  build  another  this  winter  on  a  site  to  be  purchased  imme- 
diately in  Los  Angeles.  From  this  it  will  serve  its  customers 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  from  Tulsa,  those  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  bill  for  tires  for  the  1,500  motor 
stages  operated  daily  over  the  fine  highways  of  California  is  not 
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less  than  51,200,000.  The  average  run  for  each  is  ISO  miles  a 
day,  and  a  mileage  of  12,000  is  figured  for  each  of  the  five  tires 
carried. 

Roy  R.  Meads,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Rubber  Co.,  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles  from  a  visit  to  the 
Horseshoe  tire  factory  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  a  visit  to  the 
various  distributing  agencies  of  the  company  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

W.  J.  Coe,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company's  I-os  .•Xngeles 
branch,  attended  the  amiual  convention  of  the   California  Retail 


Shoedealers'  Association  which  opened  at  San  Diego  on  June  7. 
Bert  Mooser,  who  is  the  Pacific  Coast  representative  of  the 
India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.,  has  gone  East  to  hurry 
up  tire  shipments.  Local  distributers  have  been  seriously 
hampered  by  depleted  stocks. 

J.  Ralph  Campbell,  long  with  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  Guasii,  House  &  GiuUi,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
southwestern  distributer  of  Perfection  tires.  Mr.  Campbell  re- 
cently visited  the  Perfection  plant  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Peterson  has  succeeded  J.  R.  Campbell  as  manager  of  the 
Los  -Angeles  branch  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts.  For  a  little  more  than  three  years  he  has  been 
manager  of  the  company's  branch  at  Sacramento  where  J.  A. 
Jack,  a  salesman  for  the  last  three  )-ears,  has  been  appointed 
manager. 

Tire  users  have  been  greatly  interested  in  an  animated  cartoon 
recently  shown  here  that  depicted  a  supposed  strike  of  abused 
lires  against  unreasonable  use  by  their  owners.  The  film  was 
entitled,  "The  Striking  Tire"  and  was  supplied  by  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.,  as  part  of  the  nation-wide  cam- 
paign against  the  neglect  and  misuse  of  tires. 

J.  B.  Magee,  general  manager  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company's  southern  California  and  Arizona  branches,  has  been 
making  a  thorough  study  of  trade  conditions  in  the  northern 
part  of  California,  first  with  J.  B.  Brady.  Pacific  Coast  manager, 
at  San  Francisco  and  afterward  as  far  as  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon, 
with  T.  H.  Wilkinson,  manager  for  that  section,  and  L.  M. 
Simpson,  manager  of  the  Sacramento  branch. 

The  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  has  purchased 
the  mold  for  the  Ehman  half-sole  tire  from  the  Ehman  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  and  is  just  concluding  experiments  looking  toward 
applying  this  mold  to  a  whole-sole  tire  which  the  Eno  company 
will  soon  turn  out  in  quantity  under  its  own  name. 

Employes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Goodyear  tire  plant 
liave  organized  a  60-piece  band  under  the  leadership  of 
Frank  Marsales,  who  also  heads  the  Elks'  band  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Goodyear  employes  have  also  organized 
a  baseball  team,  and  thus  far  they  have  won  10  of  the 
2  games  played. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  half  of  the  automobile  tires 
made  in  the  United  States  are  sold  west  of  the  Mis- 
■iissippi  river.  Asked  by  The  Indi.^  Rubber  World  rep- 
resentative whether  such  a  statement  was  true,  an  offi- 
cial ot  one  of  the  largest  tire-making  concerns  in  the 
country  stated  that  his  company's  sales  in  the  fourteen 
^tateb  nearest  the  Pacific  Coast  and  all  the  Pacific  ex- 
ports total  but  10  per  cent  of  the  company's  entire  busi- 

A  PIONEER  TIRE  CO. 

\  prosperous  young  company  is  the  Samson  Tire  & 
Rubber   Corporation,   w^hose   general   offices   are  at  333 
West    Pico    street,    Los    Angeles.      Although    launched 
durmg  the  war,   it  has  flourished   remarkably.     It  has 
a  plant  at  Compton,  a  nearby  city,  and  is   running  it 
up  to  capacity. 
The  first  unit  of  the  new  plant  now  under  w^ay  is  a 
ihree-story  brick   building  of   mill   construction   50  by  200   feet. 
Besides   the  batteries  of  machines,  mixers  and  calenders,   there 
will  be  big  press-vulcanizers  and  the  latest  machines  and  devices 
for   tire   work.     The   plant  will   be   on   a  main    line   of   railroad 
and  have  its  own  siding.     There  is  plenty  of  water,  cheap  elec- 
tric power,  and  a  fine  class  of  help  always  available. 

The  officers  are  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  plant 
is  free  and  clear,  that  the  company  has  no  bonds  or  preferred 
stock,  and  that  it  discounts  all  purchases. 
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The  Samson  concern  is  said  to  be  the  pioneer  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  making  of  full-modeled,  modern  con- 
structed, supersized  cord  tires,  facilities  having  been  pro- 
vided for  turning  out  all  sizes  up  to  38  by  5;  and  all  in  addi- 
tion to  a  wide  variety  of  standard  tires. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    NOTES. 

J.  W.  Thomas,  vice-president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  and  three  of  the  factory  engineers,  J.  C.  Tuttle,  A.  A. 
Warner  and  L.  G.  Greenwald,  have  just  completed  a  prolonged 
survey  of  the  automobile  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  wiih 
especial  reference  to  road  and  traffic  conditions  affecting  tire 
products,  solid  and  pneumatic.  Incidentally  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  giving  inspiring  talks  to  Firestone  tire  distributers  at 
luncheon-conferences  in  several  coast  cities. 

H.  P.  Lawson  has  been  appointed  assistant  district  manager 
for  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  W'illard  Storage  Battery 
Company.  Mr.  Lawson,  who  has  been  with  the  Willard  concern 
four  years,  is  well-known  and  popular  among  the  trade. 

L.  E.  Crittenden  has  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  Tire  Sales 
Company  formerly  owned  solely  by  Johanna  Pulver  and  D.  P. 
Miles. 

NORTHWESTEKN    NOTES. 

With  the  first  cargo  of  rubber  brought  to  the  northwe^f  port 
since  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  established  its  service  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Singapore  a  few  months  ago,  the  Admiral  line 
freighter  M'cst  Hartland  arrived  at  Seattle  June  10.  Since  1918, 
the  record  year  in  Seattle's  import  and  export  trade,  most  of 
the  rubber  from  Singapore  has  moved  through  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
ports. 

W.  D.  Albright,  of  Seattle,  northwestern  distributer  for  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  has  broken  all  records  in  tire  ship- 
ments to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  induced  his  company  to  send  a 
trainload  of  tires  on  May  29  from  the  Akron  factory  to  reHeve 
a  pronounced  shortage  in  the  Northwest,  which  is  felt  by  all 
dealers. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.  has  leased  a  two-story  building  at  41 
Front  street,  Portland,  Oregon,  from  which  C.  L.  Normyle, 
branch  manager,  will  supervise  Michelin  sales  all  over  the  North- 
west through  sub-branches  at  Seattle,  Spokane,  Butte,  Great 
Falls  and  Boise. 

The  Emery  Retread  Co.  will  erect  a  three-story  modern  tire 
service  building  at  1115  East  Pike  street,  Seattle. 

John  A.  Leatherman,  J.  M.  Albert,  and  R.  W.  Huntoon,  of 
Seattle,  have  incorporated  the  Leatherman  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
with  $2,000,000  as  authorized  capital. 

The  first  unit  of  the  new  factory  of  the  Occident  Rubber  Co., 
Kirkland,  Washington,  has  been  completed  and  $20,000  worth  of 
up-to-date  machinery  has  been  installed.  Work  has  also  been 
started  on  a  second  building,  the  two  to  cost  $150,000.  While  the 
company  will  for  a  while  continue  to  make  a  general  line  of  rubber 
goods,  it  is  also  planning  to  turn  out  automobile  tires  later  in 
the  year. 

SOUTHWESTERN  NOTES. 

What  is  practically  an  addition  to  the  cotton  acreage  of  Arizona 
is  the  new  plantation  being  developed  just  across  the  Mexican 
border,  where  Harry  Mount,  president  of  the  El  Tigre  Oil  Co., 
Tampico,  Mexico,  and  Arturo  de  la  Torre,  Mexico  City,  have 
taken  title  to  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Sonora  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Colorado  river  and  extending  from  Arizona 
to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  sale  was  made  by  the  heirs  of 
the  Andrade  estate  who  live  in  Los  Angeles.  Long-staple  cotton 
will  be  planted  at  once  and  experts  say  the  section  is  ideally 
suited  for  such  a  crop. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  labor  in  Imperial  Valley,  some  cotton 
growers  are  paying  as  much  as  $1  an  hour  to  Hindu  cotton- 
choppers. 

The  Spreckels  "Savage'  Tire  Co.,  San  Diego,  has  for  a  second 


year  been  granted  the  exclusive  concession  for  the  sale  of  tires 
and  tubes  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Through  its  purchase  from  Miller  &  Lux  of  the  Boltonwillow 
100,000-acre  ranch  thirty  miles  west  of  Bakersfield,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  will  become,  it  is  said,  the  largest  cotton- 
raising  concern  in  the  world.  The  big  California  tract,  like  the 
others  owned  by  the  Goodyear  concern  in  Arizona,  will  be 
planted  to   Pima  long-staple  cotton  needed   for  tire  fabric. 

According  to  F.  W.  Grififeth,  vice-president  of  the  Garlock 
Packing  Co.,  Palmyra,  New  York,  his  company  is  considering 
the  building  of  a  western  factory  in  Los  Angeles. 


THE    TOWN    OF    LITCHFIELE. 

Military  triumphs  in  the  olden  days  resulted  in  naming  cities 
after  great  leaders,  as  Rome  after  Romulus,  Constantinople  in 
honor  of  Constantine,  and  so  on.  To-day  industrial  leaders 
receive  a  like  honor.    Thus  Paul  W.  Litchfield,  one  of  the  most 


(Vniversal   Film   Manufacturing  Co.) 

The  Town  of  Litchfield,  Arizona. 

brilliant  and  successful  of  the  latter-day  rubber  superintendents, 
has  his  name  attached  to  a  thriving  town  in  Arizona  where  the 
Southwestern  Cotton  Co.  has  its  headquarters.  It  is  an  honor 
well   deserved   and   will   bring   good   fortune    to    the   community. 


THE  "TRUFLITE"   TENNIS   BALL. 

One  of  the  new  tennis  balls  is  made  with  a  four-piece  center 
with  rubber  plug,  in  such  a  way,  it  is  claimed,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  leakage  or  deflation.  The  special  feature  of  this 
liall  is  the  felt  cover  which  is  applied  by  a  special  process  so  as 
to  be  stitchless  and  seamless.  The  "Truflite"  tennis  ball  was  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Na- 
^  tional  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
in  February  of  this  year.  (The 
Seamless  Rubber  Company,  Inc., 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.) 


(Patent  applied  for.) 

"Essex"     Heel     Rest. 


ACCELERATOR    HEEL    REST. 

\  heel  rest  for  use  by  automo- 
bile drivers  provides  deep  curved 
iccesses  of  rubber  for  the  heel 
,_;  to  brace  against,  so  that  the  pres- 
sure on  the  heel  is  not  at  the 
extreme  end  but  is  flung  forward 
where  it  naturally  would  come  when  walking.  The  curve  pre- 
vents the  heel  from  slipping  sideways  and  ofifers  real  support. 
The  "Essex"  heel  rest  comes  packed  ten  in  a  carton.  A  patent 
on  this  device  has  been  applied  for.  (Essex  Rubber  Company, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 

PROTECTIVE    RUBBER    BLANKET    FOR    ELECTRIC    LINEMEN. 

A  blanket  intended  for  use  by  electric  linemen  in  repairing 
cross-country  high-voltage  lines  is  composed  of  special  character 
duck  coated  on  both  sides  with  a  rubber  compound  to  resist  high 
voltage.  The  edge  is  beaded  on  all  four  sides  to  strengthen  it 
and  prevent  tearing,  and  the  material  is  extremely  pliable.  The 
blanket  measures  35^  inches  square  and  weighs  from  Sy2  to  6 
pounds.  (W.  H.  Sahsbury  &  Co.,  Inc.,  308-310  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 
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Pneumatic    Tire    Tread    Designs. 

September,  1918,  to  S.-plemhor,  1919. 


I 


in 

JH: 


VTEE   OR    As 


Address. 


(3).  52,122. 

(4).  52,153. 

(5).  52,170. 

(6).  52,178. 

(7).  52,224. 

(8).  52,227. 

(9).  52,232. 

(10).  52,266. 

(ir  


12). 


1.298. 

1,303. 

fl3).  52,304. 

(14).  52,306. 

(15).  52,329. 

(16).  52,430. 

(17).  52.431. 

(18).  52,459. 

(19).  52,573. 

(20).  52,650. 

(21).  52,686. 

(22).  52,701. 

(23).  52.702. 

(24).  52.703. 

(25).  52.704. 

(26).  52,893. 

(27).  52.899. 

(28).  52,959. 

(29).  52,962. 

(30).  52.975. 

(31).  52,725. 

(32).  52,731. 

(33).  52,732. 

(34).  52,749. 

(35).  .^8.822. 

(36).  53  006. 


The  Long-Wear  Rubber  Co..    Elyria,  Ohio. 

B.    H.    Pratt,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

S.    R.    Vasbinder,    Fulton,    111. 

The    Star   Rubber   Co.,   .\kron,   Ohio. 

W.  C.  Owen,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  A.  Phillips  and  T.  G.  Stamm,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Indiana   Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire   Co.,  Jonesboro,   Ti 

J.    W.    Richardson,    Detroit,   Mich. 

A.  E.  Wing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,   Barberton,  Ohio. 

Armstrong   Rubber  Co.,   Newark,   N.  .1. 

A.   E.  Pearce  and   H.  H.   Swan,  Ashtabula,   Ohio. 

A.   E.   Pearce  .nnd  H.  II.    Swan.   Ashtabula.   Ohio. 

United   States  Tire  Co.,   New  York  Citv. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Ajax    Rubber    Co.,    Inc.,    Milbrook,    X.    V. 

Ajax   Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,   Milbrook,    N.   Y. 

II.  A.  Phillips  and  T.  G.   Stamm,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

H.  H.  Hewitt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The   Goodyear   Tire   &    Rubber   Co.,    Akron,   Ohio. 

The    Star   Rubber   Co..   .\kron,   Ohio. 

The   Goodvear  Tire  v<t    Rubber  Co.,   Akron.   Ohio. 

A.    Kanzee,    Berkeley,   Calif. 

A.    Kanzee.    Berkeley,    Calif. 

A.    Kanzee,    Berkeley,    Calif. 

The    Brunswick-Balke-Collendcr   Co.,    Chicago.    111. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohi< 

W.    A.    Miller,    Columbus,    Ohio. 

A.  L.   Pashek,  Newark,  N.  J. 

United  States  Tire  Co.,   New  York  City. 

Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont 

T.    T.    Edwards,    Akron,   Ohio. 

T.  J.  Edwards,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.,    Akron,    Ohio. 

IT.  H.   Hazeltine,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

T.   S:   D.  Tire  Co.,  Cliarlotte.  N.   C. 


F\TENT 

P.^TENTEE    0 

R  Assignee  ■iSD    Xddres 

No. 

53,066. 

F.   S.   Dickinson 

New  York  City. 

53,070. 

The  Miller  Rnhh 

er  Co.,   .\kron.  Ohio. 

Nonviii-    -Hr,.   .<• 

V„1,l„.,    (-0  .    Xorwalk,    Conn. 

'3.096. 

The    n.,    :     ■      !.'     ■ 

'    ^l.l■:  ii.H  Hiring  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohi 

SI,  100. 

A.     1 

'•i.IOS. 

Conv. 

\r.iMen,   Mass. 

,    ,     \J, 

5,!. 113. 

W.  K,   r.i  .  -  ,  . 

<■    ili.i,   Xcb. 

W.   U     i;l....-^ 

i.'Ml,;,.  Neb. 

53,116. 

Cc.mlin... 1     Km 

M.inufacturing   Co..   Bloomfield. 

5.1. 1  :9. 

The    .M.'...i«     I, 

,    ,\    Rubber  Co..   East   Palestine.  Oh 

53.133. 

T!.e  'r;.'J-'.  i" 

e    .>.    Kubber   Co..    Canton,    Ohio. 

53.151. 
53,190. 
53,223. 
53,278. 
53,279. 
53.292. 
53.316. 
53,331. 
53,372. 
53,494. 
53,653. 
53,511. 
53.555. 
53.553. 
53,410. 
53,427. 
53,479. 
53,498. 
53.589. 
53.608. 
53.661. 


The  Oldficld  Tire   Co..   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

J.   &•  D.   Tire  Co.,   Charlotte,   N.   C. 

C.    P.    L.    Huston,    Plainfield,    N.   J. 

Wicks'  Tire  &  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.   Hopkinson,   New  York  City. 

Washington   Rubber  Co.,  Washington,   Pa. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Akron,  Ohio. 

E.    H.    Cooper.    Kansas   City,   Mo. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 

The   Gates   Rubber   Co.,   Denver,   Colo. 

Iowa  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 

Hood  Rubber  Co..  Watertown.  Mass. 

W.  B.  Buckley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.   L.   Weeks.   Gadsden.   Ala. 

C.  R.  Baker,  Akron,  Ohio. 

G.    S.   Anderson,   Akron,   Ohio. 

Revere   Rubber   Co.,   Providence,    R.    I. 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co..  New  York   City. 

Racine  Auto  Tire   Co..  Racine.   Wis. 

M.    Greenspan,   Chicago. 


The   Oldfield  Tire   Co..   Cleveland. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


B\  Our  Ki\Ki(lar  Correspondent 


A  POINT  about  the  increasing  prices  of  rubber  goods,  notably 
those  in  which  cotton  and  other  high-priced  materials 
figure  largely,  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention. 
This  is  that  large  buyers  such  as  the  big  manufacturing  com- 
bines are  not  replacing  their  rubber  goods  so  frequently  as  has 
been  their  wont.  They  have  discovered  that  where  more  care 
is  taken  of  them  their  life  and  utility  can  be  made  to  last  longer; 
in  other  words,  they  are  getting  more  work  out  of  them,  and 
subordinates  have  been  instructed  to  fall  in  line  with  the  new 
policy.  I  met  a  rubber  manufacturer  recently  who  was  taking 
quite  a  gloomy  view  of  this  new  procedure  which  had  led  to 
certain  customary  orders  being  adjourned'to  some  future  date. 
This  cannot,  fortunately,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Greek 
Calends  because  with  the  most  careful  usage  rubber  manufac- 
tures have  only  a  finite  life. 

The  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  Thomas  Hancock's  rubber 
works  in  Goswell  road  falls  in  the  present  year,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  hear  that  the  directors  of  the  present  company  are 
recognizing  the  event  by  reprinting  his  "Personal  Narrative"  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  "Caoutchouc  or  India-Rubber 
Manufacture  in  England."  I  do  not  know  whether  there  has 
been  a  previous  reprint,  but  the  date  of  publication  of  the  copy 
in  my  possession  is  1887.  No  doubt  there  will  be  many  among 
the  younger  rubber  chemists,  if  not  among  those  of  mature 
years,  who  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  possessing  a  copy 
of  the  book. 

THE  PROOFING  TRADE. 

The  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  seed  oils  is 
somewhat  slow  in  its  effect  on  the  price  of  rubber  substitutes,  no 
change  to  the  advantage  of  the  buyer  of  the  latter  having  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  writing.  Of  course  the  increased  cost  of 
substitutes  is  not  all  attributable  to  oil  values,  as  labor  and  chemi- 
cals are  also  up.  With  regard  to  vulcanizing,  although  sulphur 
may  be  e.xpected  to  come  down,  there  seems  little  likelihood  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur  following  in  its 
wake.  This  bears  upon  the  relative  cost  of  the  dry-heat  and 
cold-cure  processes.  At  one  time  the  cold  cure  was  decidedly 
the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  now  they  are  much  the  same  and 
it  has  become  customary  to  take  the  costs  of  the  two  processes 
as  similar  in  works  calculations. 

Recrimination  between  the  cloth  supplier  and  the  waterproofer, 
where  there  is  any  complaint  by  the  purchaser  of  the  finished 
article,  is  a  well  worn  theme,  each  in  perfect  faith  putting  the 
blame  upon  the  other.  One  or  two  cases  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  customary  amenities  have  been  associated  with  khaki- 
dyed  cloth  as  a  component  part  of  rubber-proofed  clothing,  and 
altogether  the  defects  seem  trivial  enough.  Nothing  is  alleged 
against  the  waterproof  properties  of  the  garments,  the  com- 
plaint being  limited  to  the  fact  that  when  tested  with  water 
by  the  special  method  adopted  by  the  purchaser  some  altera- 
tion in  the  tint  of  the  khaki  color  takes  place.  With  regard 
to  the  various  methods  used  by  purchasers  to  test  waterproofs, 
it  certainly  seems  desirable  that  some  standard  test  should  be 
adopted  and  also  that  this  test  should  be  specified  and  particu- 
larized when  the  goods  are  being  contracted  for.  As  it  is,  the 
person  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  knowing  to  what  test  if 
any  the   goods  are   to  be   subjected. 

Reports  from  the  works  indicate  that  as  regards  new  busi- 
ness, slackness  is  somewhat  prevalent,  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  supporting  the  statements  emanating  from  other  trades  to 
the  effect  that  the  populace  is  not  spending  money  so  freely 
as  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this 
respect    that    the    millions    distributed    among    officers    and    men 


have  now  been  spent,  except  in  those  few  cases  where  the 
gratuities  were  invested. 

.■\nother  instance  where  the  making-up  side  of  the  business 
is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  separate  company  associated  with  the 
rubber  works  is  that  of  the  Premier  Waterproof  and  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Manchester.  A  new  company  called  Premier 
Garments,  Limited,  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of 
£90,000  in  il  shares,  of  which  80,000  are  cumulative  preference, 
to  take  over  the  making  up  and  selling  of  the  waterproof  gar- 
ments and  piece  goods  of  the  above  company.  Until  the  new 
premises  are  ready  for  occupation  the  new  company  will  con- 
duct its  business  from  the  rubber  works.  W.  Lilley  is  on  the 
board   of   both   companies. 

The  police  in  some  of  our  smokiest  towns  are  now  being 
supplied  with  the  well-known  white,  single-te.xture  mackintoshes 
worn  in  the  past  almost  exclusively  by  coachmen.  They  are 
certainly  more  conspicuous  than  the  ordinary  dark  blue  or  black 
coats  hitherto  worn,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  makers 
will  not  be  held  responsible  if  the  white  color  undergoes  a 
change. 

The  report  of  J.  Mandleberg  &  Co.,  Limited,  the  Manchester 
waterproofing  house,  for  1919  is  of  the  usual  satisfactory  na- 
ture, the  distribution  on  the  ordinary  shares  including  a  bonus 
of  /Va  per  cent,  being  22"/  per  cent.  As  in  many  other  businesses 
the  high  cost  of  materials  and  the  necessity  for  e-xpansion  to 
cope  with  new  business  have  made  it  imperative  to  issue  fur- 
ther capital  and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  further  150,000  ordi- 
nary i\  shares  and  also  to  create  150.000  eight  per  cent  preferred 
ordinary  shares.  These  shares  are  to  be  offered  at  par  to 
directors  and  others  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  company 
at  the  directors'  discretion. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY'S  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  volume  for  1919  is  now  at  hand,  and,  as  was  the  case 
in  1918,  the  chapter  dealing  with  progress  in  the  rubber  in- 
dustry is  from  the  pen  of .  Dr.  Twiss,  chief  chemist  of  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  He  mentions  that  now  the  war 
is  over,  details  referring  to  manufactured  goods  are  more  fre- 
quent, and  gives  footnote  reference  to  various  papers  that  have 
been  published  in  The  India  Rubber  World.  To  the  busy  man 
who,  despite  the  best  intentions,  cannot  always  manage  to  keep 
up  with  the  flow  of  technical  literature,  the  summary  given  by 
Dr.  Twiss  of  the  scientific  papers  relating  to  the  industry  pub- 
lished during  the  year  will  be  found  very  useful.  Rubber  patent 
literature  as  such  is  not  specially  dealt  with,  perhaps  because  of 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  rubber-like  bodies  made  from  fish, 
tar  or  what  not,  and  which  the  inventor  rarely  lives  to  see  in 
regular  use.  The  tendency  of  fine  powders,  such  as  precipitated 
barium  sulphate,  to  become  coarser  under  the  mixing  process 
is  specially  referred  to  in  connection  with  Harting's  United 
States  patent  covering  the  use  of  minced  powders  in  the  form 
of  a  paste  with  water  or  other  liquid.  Dr.  Twiss,  however, 
thinks  that  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
appear  to  be  serious,  though  he  suggests  that  glue  and  other 
colloids  might  usefully  be  applied  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous 
jelly.  Referring  to  the  use  of  glue  in  rubber.  Dr.  Twiss  quotes 
American  practice  without  saying  whether  it  is  used  in  Europe. 

FUSION  OF  TIRE   MAKING  AND   COTTON   SPINNING    INTERESTS. 

It  is  announced  that  Belgrave  Standard  Tyres.  Limited,  of 
Oldham,  has  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Beldam 
Tyres,  Limited,  of  Brentford,  near  London.  Other  firms  in 
this  fusion  are  the  Belgrave  Mills  Co.,  Oldham,  the  Standard 
Tyres  Co.,  Oldham,  the  Standard  Tyre  and  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers,   Limited,    of    London;    the    spinning    and    manufacturing 
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concerns  of  Robert  McLure  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  Stockport 
and  J.  and  \V.  Bourne,  Limited,  of  Highton,  near  Preston.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  tire  making  part  of  the  com- 
bine will  have  no  need  to  go  short  of  textile  fabric. 
GALOSHES. 
The  position  as  regards  retailers'  supplies  is  very  difterent 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  erstwhile  scarcity  has  given 
place  to  plentiful  stocks  which  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season 
are  causing  some  little  perturbation  to  the  retail  rubber  stores. 
As  the  winter,  was  ver>-  mild  throughout  and  there  was  hardly 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  snowfall,  sales  have  not  been  up  to 
the  average.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  extremely 
wet  period  of  .A.pril  and  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  would 
have  led  to  increased  sales,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
British  seem  as  conservative  as  ever  as  regards  their  limited 
use  of  galoshes ;  there  is  only  a  run  on  them  in  times  of  heavy 
snowfall,  and  they  are  not  used  for  rain,  even  in  these  days 
of  expensive  and  often  leaky  boots.  Of  course  galoshes  are 
m.ore  expensive  than  they  were,  the  ruling  price  to-day  being 
10  shillings  for  men's  and  7  shillings,  sixpence  for  ladies'.  A 
large  number  of  these  are  Canadian,  which  seem  to  have  ousted 
the  American  brands  so  well  known  in  pre-war  days.  I  am 
told  that  the  American  are  now  too  expensive  and  also  that 
the  high  price  of  the  Canadian  is  due  to  freight  and  duty,  or  at 
any  rate  to  costs  over  and  above  those  of  manufacture.  The 
price  of  the  Canadian  and  British  galoshes  is  the  same. 


RUBBER    GROWERS'   ASSOCIATION    PRIZES. 

The  Rubbers  Grower--'  Association,  Inc.,  London,  ofifers  prizes 
amounting  to  £5,000  for  new  ideas  and  for  encouraging  new 
uses  of  rubber;  a  first  price  of  ;£1,000,  three  prizes  of  i500,  and 
ten  premiums  of  ilOO  each.  A  sum  of  il,500  in  addition  will 
be  divided  among  other  competitors  who  may  ofTer  ideas  of 
value.  Suggestions  must  be  in  by  December  31,  1920.  They 
must  be  practical  and  likely  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw- 
material. 

Competitors  are  required  to  give:  (1)  a  brief  description 
of  the  idea;  (2)  a  full,  detailed  description,  with  explanations, 
samples,  diagrams  and  designs,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
work  out  the  idea;  (3)  a  statement  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
idea  is  based  and  of  the  special  advantages  the  competitor  has 
had  for  acquiring  his  knowledge ;  (4)  any  available  information 
about  cost,  demand  and  the  quantity  of  raw  rubber  likely  to  be 
needed;  (5)  whether  the  idea  is  partly  or  wholly  original  or 
not ;  and  (6)  whether  it  is  covered  in  any  way  by  patents  or  if 
patents  have  been  applied   for. 

Entries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Rubber  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Prize  Competition,  care  of  Fitzpairick,  Graham  &  Co., 
9Sa  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C.  2. 


FOREIGN  TARIFF   NOTES. 

I  iTHu.-kNi,\  admits  crude  rubber  free  of  duty,  but  imposes  a 
*— '     duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  india  rubber  products. 

.Malta's  new  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  re- 
duces the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  rubber  goods,  now 
in  force,  to  10  per  cent,  for  those  of  British  manufacture. 

France  (April  23)  forbids  the  importation  of  dress  shields, 
suspenders,  garters  and  belts;  manufactures  with  mountings  of 
rubber  or  celluloid,  and  fountain  pens. 

Australia's  revised  tarifif,  in  force  March  25,  1920,  permits  the 
free  importation  of  crude,  waste,  reclaimed,  and  masticated  rub- 
ber;  hard  rubber  in  sheets,  rubber  thread  and  elastics.  It  in- 
creases the  duty  on  rubber  belting,  hose,  mats,  druggists'  sundries, 
other  manufactures  of  rubber  and  rubber  substitutes,  and  tires 
and  tubes  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  but  pneumatic  tires  weigh- 
ing 2'A  pounds  or  over  and  tubes  weighing  one  pound  or  over 
must  pay  2s.  6d.  a  pound,  if  that  amounts  to  more  than  the  ad 


valorem  duty.  The  preferential  rates  for  British  manufactures 
are  25  per  cent.  For  rubber  shoes  the  duty  is  35  per  cent,  prefer- 
ential 25  per  cent ;  for  rubber  boots  10  per  cent,  British  free. 
Insulated  wire  and  cables  15  per  cent,  British  free. 

The  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  of  Jugoslavia,  on  March  19, 
1920,  prohibited  the  importation  of  rubber  or  part  rubber  boots 
and  shoes,  floor  cloths  and  mats,  toys  and  articles  of  soft  or 
vulcanized  rubber,  hard  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  or  wholly  or 
partly  covered,  coated,  or  saturated  with  rubber,  if  combined 
with   the  finest  materials  or  precious  metals. 

Austria  requires  an  export  license  for  raw,  reclaimed,  or 
waste  rubber,  and  for  pneumatic  tires  and  insulated  wire  and 
cables. 

Germany,  since  February  28,  1920,  requires  licenses  for  the  ex- 
portation of  crude  and  purified  rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata; 
rubber,  gutta  percha  and  balata  scrap  and  waste ;  and  rubber 
substitutes.  Furthermore  for  all  manufactures  of  rubber,  or 
partly  of  rubber  export  licenses  are  required. 

Persia  and  Great  Britain  have  formed  a  new  commercial  agree- 
ment which  went  into  effect  April  2,  1920.  By  it  crude  rubber 
enters  Persia  free;  if  prepared,  in  slabs,  sheets  or  threads,  it  pays 
a  duty  of  3  kran  a  batman  (21  cents  on  6^<  pounds).  Rubber 
shoes  pay  S  kran  (35  cents)  a  batman,  but  if  the  rubber  is  com- 
bined with  textiles  which  are  more  valuable  than  the  rubber, 
the  shoes  rank  as  clothing  and  pay  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tis- 
sues covered  with  rubber  pay  10  per  cent,  and  all  other  manu- 
factures, including  tires  for  bicycles  or  vehicles,  12  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  .All  these  goods  must  pass  through  specified  custom 
houses,  except  by  special  permission. 


EUROPEAN  NOTES. 

PIRELLI  &  Co.,  OF  Milan,  Italy,  made  net  profits  of  5,420,000 
lire  in  1919,  paying  dividends  of  55  lire  per  share.  The 
company  has  decided  to  increase  its  share  capital  from  40,000,000 
lire  to  60,000,000  lire.     One  lira  equals  $0,193. 

A  cable  manufacturing  company  has  been  started  at  Sodertalje, 
not  far  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  by  the  A.  B.  Svenska  Maskin- 
verken  with  a  share  capital  of  18,000,000  kroner,  the  mother 
company  retaining  8,000,000  kroner  of  the  amount.  A  krona 
equals  about  $0.27  United  States  currency. 

France  imported  32,455  metric  tons  of  rubber  in  1919  as  against 
19,927  tons  in  1918,  the  values  being  216.130,000  francs  in  1919 
and  113,578,000  francs  in  1918.  Of  this  amount  12,638  tons  came 
from  English  ports,  3,235  tons  from  Brazil,  516  from  French 
Congo,  321  from  Senegal,  1,000  from  the  west  of  Africa,  8,264 
from  the  British  Indies  and  6,481  tons  from  other  countries. 
Besides  this  11,722  tons  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  were 
imported  in  1919,  including  tires,  tubes,  shoes,  clothing,  bandages, 
tubing  and  so  on,  worth  221,134,000  francs.  .\  large  proportion 
came  from  the  United  States. 

American  automobile  tires  are  in  demand  in  Constantinople, 
the  prices,  even  at  the  present  rates  of  exchange,  being  ap- 
parently no  obstacle.  Salesmen  who  could  not  sell  tires  in 
France  have  disposed  of  them  in  the  Turkish  capital. 

Kan  &  Kan,  dealers  in  rubber,  asbestos,  etc.,  have  removed  from 
Doetinchem,  to  17  Utrechtschestraat,  Arnhem,  Netherlands. 

The  India  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Limited,  47-48  Farringdon 
street,  London,  E.  C.  4,  a  branch  of  the  United  States  l^ubber 
Co.  and  associated  companies,  has  now  registered  for  the  future 
conduct  of  its  business  as  the  "United  States  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd." 
Other  offices  are  maintained  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow. 

Rubber  was  honored  by  King  George  V.  through  the  inclusion, 
among  the  birthday  honors  for  this  year,  of  knighthood  for  Sir 
Henry  .-Mexander  Wickham,  who  forty-odd  years  ago,  conveyed 
from  Brazil  to  England  the  seeds  of  Hcvea  which  w^ere  used  to 
start  the  Ceylon  and  East  Indian  rubber  plantations. 
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NETHERLAND  INDIES  NOTES. 

RUBBER    ACREAGE   IN   THE   DUTCH   EAST   INDIES, 

AXF.RY  CARKFUi.  IN'QUIRV  into  ihc  acreage  devoted  to  rubber  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  the  year  1918  has  been  made  by 
the  Trade  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce  ("Landbouw,  Nijvcrhcid  en  Handel"),  Nether- 
lands India  officially  is  divided  into  tvifo  parts,  "Java  and  Ma- 
dura" and  "the  Outer  Possessions,"  which  latter  include  Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  New  Guinea  and  the  lesser  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  archipelago.  The  investigators,  for  scientific  reasons,  dis- 
tinguished between  the  estates  devoted  to  rubber  alone  and  those 
which  raised  mixed  crops,  and  also  took  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  rubber  trees  planted.  The  ti.surcs  follow,  areas  being 
given  in  hectares : 

Number  IIeve.^ 

OF         Planted    Propuctive        Br.\-  Ficus       Mani- 

EsTATES.     Areas.           Areas.       siliensis.  Elastica.      hot. 
I.     Planted  With  Eublier  Only. 

Siva     76            28,629            20.940           28,041  427              161 

utside >161         109,398           76,571         108,703  695 

II.     Ruljber  and  One   Other  Crop. 

Java    50  11.390  5,696  10.239  634  517 

Outside    50  21,802  13,481  20,829  973 

III.     Rubber  and  Two  Other  Crops. 

Java     11  1,001  388  953  34  14 

Outside     10  4,715  2,021  4,484  231 

IV.     Rubber  and  Three  or  More  Other  Crops, 
Java     6  343  4  97  231  14 

V.     Mixed    Crops, 

Java     250  79,727  25,414         

Outside    63  16.323  5,332         

^122  on  east  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Of  the  above  number  of  estates  with  mi.xed  crops,  there  were 
152  in  Java  and  39  in  the  outside  possessions  which  had  areas 
planted  to  rubber  only.  The  figures  for  these  pure  rubber 
acreages  were : 

Nl-MBER  Hevea 

or  Planted  Productive        Bra-  Ficus       Mani- 

F.sT\TFS.  Areas.           Areas,  siliensis.  Elastica,      hot. 

Java     152            31,923            22,572            29.298  2,440  190 

"Outside     39            14,307              9,324            13,278  1,029 

Totals  of  Tables  1-V, 

Java     393         121,100  52,442  38,330  1,326  706 

Outside- 284  152,238  97.405  134,016  1,899 

Dutch       East 

Indies    677         273,338         149,847         172,346  3,225  706 

The  average   size   of  an  estate   devoted  solely  to   rubber  was 

376.7  hectares   (930.45  acres)   in  Java  and  679.5  hectares   (1,678.4 

acres)   in  the  outside  possessions.     Wild  rubber,  jelutong,  gutta 

percha  and  the  like  are  not  included  in  the  survey,  which  deals 

purely  with  cultivated  plantation  rubber. 


FAR  EASTERN  NOTES. 

THE  MARKET  for  bicycle  tires  in  Japan  is  probably  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  equal  population.  Not  many 
Japanese  can  buy  automobiles  or  motorcycles,  but  nearly  every 
one  can  afford  the  cheap  bicycles  made  in  Japan.  The  imports 
of  tires,  which  amounted  to  $519,330  in  1913,  were  $559  in  1918; 
the  cause  is  iht  cheapness  of  the  domestic  article — the  cheapest 
tires  cost  $2.65  and  the  dearest  $6.50,  while  imported  tires  must 
pay  a  duty  of  $42,75  on  100  pounds. 

The  Japanese  rubber  plantations  in  Malaya  are  chiefly  in  the 
State  of  Johore  and  are  about  93,803  acres  in  extent. 

Burma's  exports  of  rubber  during  the  war  years  and  since 
have  been  as  follows:  1919,  4,149,242  pounds,  valued  $1,520,935 
American  money;  1918,  2,634,380  pounds  ($1,381,943);  1917, 
2,301.157  pounds  ($1,425,244);  1916,  1,285,984  pounds  ($995,611); 
1915,  987,392  pounds  ($632,594).  Of  this  67,365  pounds,  valued 
$13,659,  were  sent  directly  to  the  United  States  in  1919,  and 
76,246  pounds   ($46,623)   in  1918. 

Motor  trucks  are  coming  into  general  use  in  Singapore  to 
convey  plantation  rubber  from  wharves  to   stores  or  from  one 


go-down  to  another.  Auction  sales  are  made  .subject  to  de- 
livery within  two  days,  which  makes  trucks  almost  a  necessity, 
as  the  bullock  carts  arc  slow  and  carry  only  limited  loads. 

."K  Norwegian  company,  the  Norsk  Sumatra  Co.,  with  a  capital 
of  1,800,000  kroner,  has  undertaken  rubber  planting  in  Sumatra. 

The  oldest  rubber  plantation  in  Cochin  China  was  started  in 
1897,  but  the  large  estates  date  only  from  1907.  At  present  there 
are  49,400  acres  planted  in  Cochin  China  and  about  2,470  acres 
in  the  rest  of  Indo-China;  the  area  is  increasing  by  about  2,500 
acres  a  year.  The  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  labor  is  plenti- 
ful, but  capital  is  lacking. 

Ceylon  proposes  to  forbid  the  importation  of  all  Hevea  seed 
itom  any  part  of  South  America,  owing  to  reports  that  leaf  dis- 
ease is  common  on  the  Amazon,  as  well  as  in  Surinam  and 
British  Guiana,  where  it  has  practically  killed  rubber  growing. 
In  this  it  follows  the  lead  of  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
which  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  seed  from  British 
Guiana  since  1917.  The  leaf  disease  was  brought  to  Surinam 
from  Brazil  about  ten  years  ago. 

Rubber  in  the  Sultanate  of  Brunei  in  British  Borneo  is  the 
chief  crop  raised  for  exportation.  The  business  has  been  in  a 
critical  condition  since  1918,  owing  partly  to  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  rubber  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  labor.  The  Brunei  native 
is  a  good  worker,  but  he  takes  to  fishing  or  to  work  in  the 
woods  rather  than  tilling  the  soil,  and,  further,  does  not  like  to 
go  far  from  home.  The  future  of  rubber  depends  on  the  impor- 
tation of  labor,  coolie  or  other,  from  abroad. 

The  Selangor  Rubber  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  British  rubber 
companies  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  now  21  years  old.  In  1899, 
when  the  bicycle  boom  was  in  full  swing,  but  more  than  twenty 
years  after  Wickham  had  brought  the  Hevea  seed  from  Brazil 
and  Hooker  and  his  assistants  had  demonstrated  how  well  it 
could  grow  in  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Southern  India,  the  company 
took  up  200  acres  planted  with  trees  one  year  old.  It  now 
possesses  about  2,700  acres  and  fifteen  years  ago  owned  nearly 
twice  as  much  land.  It  has  turned  out  over  seven  million  pounds 
of  rubber,  worth  £1,140,000. 

British  North  Borneo  exported  8,801,795  pounds  of  rubber  in 
1919,  being  50  per  cent  more  than  in  1918. 

New  Zealand  expects  to  provide  asbestos  for  its  own  needs 
from  native  sources.  Large  deposits  of  asbestos  and  of  French 
chalk  exist  at  Takala  in  Nelson  province  and  also  near  Matueka. 

A  British  combination  of  tire  manufacturers  is  planning  to 
build  a  tire  and  rubber  goods  factory  at  Howick  in  Natal  and 
to  amalgamate  with  itself  the  South  African  Rubber  Manufac- 
turijig  Co.,  of  Johannesburg.  It  will  be  a  year  before  they  can 
get  to  work  as  the  machinery  must  be  sent  out  from  England. 

From  an  estate  of  107  acres  in  Selangor  (Federated  Malay 
States),  the  Tremelbye  Rubber  Company  reports  a  yield  of  705 
pounds  of  rubber  per  acre   for   1919. 


AFRICAN  NOTES. 


I.N  Southern  Nigeri.\  many  of  the  Para  rubber  trees  planted 
under  government  supervision  have  reached  tapping  age.  In 
the  Benin  district  250,000  Hevea  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
export  for  1918  amounted  to  352,504  pounds,  most  of  it  Para 
rubber. 

Rubber  in  Uganda  is  displacing  coffee  on  some  plantations; 
11,255  acres,  with  coffee  as  a  side  crop,  have  been  planted  with 
Para  trees  by  European  owners.  The  exports  of  rubber  in 
1918  were  253,063  pounds,  valued  at  £12,893;  in  1917  they  were 
108,336  pounds,  worth  £9,867.  The  natives  also  have  planted 
some  Para  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  Ceara. 

In  Italian  Somaliland  the  raising  of  Manihoi  glaziovii  has 
begun. 

Former  German  East  Africa  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  1918-19 
344,700  pounds  of  rubber,  worth  164,534  rupees. 
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In  1918  Mozambique  exported  il,212  worth  of  rubber,  most  of 
it  going  to  the  United  States. 

In  1913  no  American  motor  car  could  be  found  in  French 
West  Africa;  by  the  end  of  1919  there  were  150  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, 80  motor  trucks  and  15  motorcycles.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows :  Motor- 

Autos.         Trucks.         cycles. 

Stnegal     87  40  1 

Upper    Senegal   and   Nigeria 12  11  4 

Ivory    Coast     26  9 

Dahomey.  French  Tcgoland  and  the  Kaineruns.     25  20  15 


SOUTH   AMERICAN   NOTES. 

IX  .^RGENTIN.^  an  exposition  of  Xorth  .•\meric;in  manufacturers 
will  be  held  in  Xovember  next,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Sociedad 
Rural  in  Palermo,  Buenos  .Mres.  It  is  designed  to  bring  the 
attention,  of  South  Americans  to  the  products  of  the  United 
States  and  has  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  .\rgentine  Republic. 

BRAZILIAN  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  FOR   1918   AND  1919. 


From— 
Manaos    ..   . 

....tons 

I'Mi 

Ilha 

47 

Maranhao    :: 

16 

147 

Recife    ^    ' 

9 

Santo". 

68 

Corumba    . . . 

272 

Total     .  .. 

....tons 

22,662 

Aver 

aee  for  5 

.Vrgentina  .  . 
Belgium  .... 
Denmark  ... 
United   State 

United  kinl 
Italy     

Holland  ".'.'.. 
Portugal     .  .  . 


23.299 
2,556 
6,769 


eden 


33,252 


Total     ... 

tons  2'- 

!,662 

33,252 

s"- 

1918. 

1919. 

22.662 
73.728 
3,998 

33,252 

105,537 

6,240 

in    1919, 

53.5   per 

cent 

were 

Years  Before  War.  W.ir'Ve 

1909-13.  1914-1 

Totals   in    tons...      38.528  31,36; 

Value    in    contos.    260,473  123.861 

Value   in     £1,000     17.020  6.615 

Of   total   exports   of   33,252   tons 
shipped  at  Para,  42.3  per  cent  at  Manaos,  0.4  per  cent  at  Itacoa- 
tiara  and  Ilha,  and  4.2  per  cent  at  sundr>'  ports. 

BRAZILIAN    RUBBER   EXPORTS   DECLINE. 

The  total  shipments  of  crude  rubber  froin  the  ports  of   Para, 

Manaos,    and    Itacoatiara,    Brazil,    and    Iquitos,  Peru,    are    de- 
creasing, as  is   shown   in  the   following  table : 

1919.  1920. 

Tanuary      founds     6.624,915  6,273.039 

February      9,242.309  8.162,264 

March 9,512,787  6,916.352 

The  price  of  this  commodity  continues  to  be  low,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  low  price  is  seen  in  the  refusal  of  merchants  to  place 
large  orders  for  forward  delivery. 


RUBBER     DORMANT     IN     DUTCH     AND     BRITISH 
GUIANA. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

IT  WAS  in  1910-11,  during  the  great  rubber  boom,  that  Dutch 
Guiana  contracted  rubber  fever.  Rubber  planting  was  the 
topic  of  the  day  in  those  days;  fortunes  were  to  be  made  and 
speculation  ran  high.  The  demand  on  the  -Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  seeds  could  hardly  be  met;  thousands  upon  thousands 
were  imported  from  Ceylon  and  other  rubber-producing  coun- 
irics  by  the  Government  and  sold  to  planters  and  others  interested 
in  this  enterprise.  The  result  of  all  this  is  too  well  known  to 
readers  of  The  India  Rubber  World,  and,  although  the  expected 
fortunes  were  not  realized,  still  the  great  boom  has  done 
Dutch  Guiana  a  good  turn  and  who  knows  what  the 
future  has  in  store  for  the  colony.  Rubber  is  bound  to  make 
good.  All  that  is  required  is  cheap  production  and  that  will 
eventually  come. 

Rubber  production  in  British  Guiana  is  practically  at  a  stand- 
still at  the  present  time,  as  the  foreign  market  hardly  makes  its 
collection  a  profitable  undertaking.     It  is  doubtful   that   the  col- 


lection of  rubber  under  existing  conditions  will  pay.  The  trees 
arc  there  either  to  be  lapped  unprofitably  or  allowed  to  remain 
untapix>d — preferably  the  latter  course,  until  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  rubber  and  improved  labor  conditions  make  its  col- 
lection a  profitable  concern.  There  is  at  present  a  greater  demand 
in  London  for  balata  than  for  rubber,  which  brings  only  two 
shillings  and  three  pence  a  pound.  With  the  present  high  price 
of  labor,  it  is  impossible  for  the  colony  to  compete  against  the 
rubber-producing  countries  in  the  East. 

The  presence  of  rubber  leaf  disease  in  the  British  colony  is  also 
a  serious  factor  in  the  conditions  operating  against  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber.  Last  year  the  Consolidated  Rubber  &  Balata 
Estates,  Limited,  reported  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  rubber 
from  their  plantations,  owing  to  the  severe  attack  of  leaf  disease 
from  which  the  trees  had  not  recovered.  Considerable  money 
was  spent  to  eradicate  the  disease,  but  without  success,  and  new 
planting  was  abandoned.  The  leaf  disease  is  still  causing  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  adds  to  the  already  high  cost  of  production. 

While  there  is  little  or  no  rubber  activity  at  present  in  British 
Guiana,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  the  industry  altogether 
dead.  After  the  great  rubber  boom  between  1910  and  1911  the 
production  dropped  considerably  in  1912,  when  only  216  pounds 
were  exported,  but  the  output  rose  to  1,340  pounds  the  following 
year,  dropped  to  1,107  pounds  in  1914,  and  rose  again  in  1915 
to  4,603  pounds.  The  export  figures  went  as  high  as  15,586 
pounds  in  1916,  dropped  to  14,781  pounds  the  following  year  and 
reached  their  highest — 23,854  pounds — in  1918.  Although  condi- 
tions were  not  very  favorable  in  1919,  the  total  export  of  rubber 
from  British  Guiana  was  the  second  largest  within  the  eight 
years  under  review,  amounting  to  17,793  pounds.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  4,760  pounds  were  exported.  The  fig- 
ures quoted  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  view  that  the  industry  is 
abandoned. 

It  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by  experimental  plant- 
ings in  British  Guiana  that  large  areas  are  eminently  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  Para  rubber.  Tapping  the  Para  rubber  trees 
found  in  the  colony  was  begun  in  1910  on  two  estates  on  the 
Demerara  river.  The  quality  of  the  rubber  was  good  and  it 
was  valued  very  highly  in  the  London  market.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  general  disposition  in  British  Guiana  to  plant  Heica 
brasilicnsis. 

The  cost  of  rubber  cultivation  also  had  special  attention 
and  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture 
in  1911,  when,  on  flatlands  w-hich  required  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  cultivated,  the  cost  was  estimated  to  be  from  $65 
to  $7Q  per  acre  during  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  expenditure 
of  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre  in  subsequent  years. 

There  are  extensive  rubber  cultivations  in  British  Guiana  and 
it  is  regrettable  that  tapping  operations  on  a  large  scale  cannot 
proceed,  owing  to  tlic  labor  conditions  and  the  unremuncrative 
rubber  market. 

In  Dutch  Guiana  the  labor  question  is  practically  settled,  for 
large  numbers  of  Javanese  are  arriving,  and  these  are  expert 
tappers  and  best  adapted  for  rubber  enterprises. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  both  British  and  Dutch  Guiana 
in  the  course  of  time  will  become  large  rubber  producing 
countries. 

BALATA    NOTES    FROM   DUTCH    GUIANA. 

The  year  1919  closed  with  a  fairly  satisfactory  export  sheet. 
The  balata  exported  to  the  outside  world  and  produced  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  has  proved  that  the  colony  is  still 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  Netherlands. 

The  balata  exported  amounted  to  493,907  kilos,  of  which  38,348 
kilos  was  sent  to  Holland,  138,302  to  the  United  States,  49,869  to 
France,  259,290  to  England,  8.097  to  other  countries. 

Tlio  importations  from  the  United  States  reached  the  high 
figure  of  $4,313,101,  and  ihe  total  value  of  exports  to  that  country 
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from  Dutch  Guiana  was  2,015,505  florins  or  approximately  $900,000. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  balata  gathering  has  been  taken 
rather  seriously.  Many  large  expeditions  left  Paramaribo  for 
the  several  districts  and  should  the  weather  be  favorable  the  crop 
for  1920  will  be  a  record  one.  There  is  everything  at  hand  to 
make  the  crop  of  1920  a  success ;  the  provisions  from  the  United 
States  are  pouring  into  the  country  regularly  now ;  the  men  to 
operate  the  trees  are  there ;  the  money  to  pay  them  for  their 
work  is  in  the  bank  and,  last  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  trees 
from  which  the  balata  is  gathered  are  in  abundant  evidence. 


CHICLE   GUM    IN    BRITISH   GUIANA. 

.Vnnouncement  has  been  made  in  a  report  submitted  by  Consul 
McCunn  of  the  discovery  of  chicle-producing  trees  in  British 
Guiana.  Prospecting  expeditions  sent  into  the  interior  have 
recently  returned  to  Georgetown  with  fully  600  pounds  of  chicle, 
and  preparations  are  now  being  made  by  the  discoverer,  who 
holds  a  concessional  right  over  6.200  square  miles  of  territory,  to 
send  out  four  prospecting  parties  in  order  to  cnntinue  investiga- 
tions and  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  tract.  Territory  thus  far 
examined  is  reported  to  be  capable  of  yielding  200,000  pounds 
of  gum  annually. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  LONG-STAPLE  COTTON. 

SOME  INTERESTING  iNFORM.^TioN  On  the  long-staple  cotton  in  the 
United  States  is  imparted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  Bulletin  No.  140  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  "Cotton  Production 
and  Distribution."  The  years  given  are  generally  the  "growth" 
years  for  cotton,  which  lap  over  the  following  calendar  year. 

The  need  of  long-staple  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  thread, 
automobile  tires,  and  high  grade  fabrics  has  caused  the  demand 
to  far  exceed  the  production.  There  was  a  time  when  the  long- 
fiber  Sea  Island  cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  used  in  Europe;  the  whole  world 
product  of  this  variety  at  present,  about  50,000  bales,  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  quantity  of  long-fiber  cotton  pro- 
duced in  Egypt  last  year  was  about  900,000  bales,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  upland  and  American-Egyptian  cotton  with  a  staple  of 
I'A  inches  or  more  in  length  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
1,394,000  bales.  Long-staple  cotton  is  also  produced  in  relatively 
small  amounts  in  India,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  some  other  countries. 
The  amount  of  long-staple  cotton,  that  is,  cotton  having  a  fiber 
of  1^  inches  or  more  in  length,  produced  in  the  world  in  the 
growth  year  1918  probably  did  not  exceed  2,500,000  bales. 

SEA  ISLAND  COTTON. 

The  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  of  1918  amounted  to  52,208  bales 
or  20,450,000  pounds  gross  weight,  being  40,411  bales  less  than 
the  previous  crop  and  65,351  bales  less  than  the  1916  crop.  The 
reduction  is  due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  to  the 
consequent  reduction  in  acreage  cuhivated  on  that  account. 
Where  they  stick  to  cotton,  the  farmers  plant  early  maturing 
upland  varieties  instead  of  Sea  Island,  which  takes  long  to 
ripen.  The  best  Sea  Island  in  the  United  States  is  grown  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina;  it  is  also  grown  in 
Georgia  and  in  Florida. 

AMERICAN.EOYPTIAN  COTTON. 

The  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  into  the  United  States  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1919,  amounted  to  100,006  bales  of  500 
pounds  each,  compared  with  114,580  bales  for  1918,  199,892  bales 
for  1917  and  350,796  bales  for  1916.  The  demand  for  Egyptian 
cotton  led  to  its  being  grown  in  the  United  States,'  and  its 
culture  has  been  established  in  Arizona  and  California.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports   on  its  cultivation : 

"The  production  of  -American-Egyptian  has  greatly  increased 
owing  to  the  decline  in  the  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton, 
caused  by   the   ravages   of   the   boll   weevil   in   the   southeastern 


states.  While  not  as  fine  as  the  best  Sea  Island  fiber,  .American- 
Egyptian  of  the  Pima  variety  is  fully  equal  to  most  of  the  Sea 
Island  crop  in  the  length  of  staple  and  in  average  breaking 
strength.  It  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  making  the 
classes  of  goods  for  which  Sea  Island  was  formerly  used.  The 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and  the  difficulties 
in  the  importation  of  Egyptian  cotton,  point  to  a  strong  demand 
for  American-Egyptian  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  pro- 
duction." 

During  the  calendar  year  1918  about  80,000  acres  of  irrigated 
land  in  .Arizona  and  California  were  planted  with  this  cotton  and 
the  crop  amounted  to  about  40,000  bales  of  500  pounds  which  was 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  56  cents  a  pound.  At  least  80  per  cent 
of  this  was  Pima,  which  has  an  average  length  of  staple  of  from 
IVe  to  U4  inches.  The  acreage  planted  in  1919  is  about  90,000 
acres,  nearly  all  located  in  the  Salt  River  \'alley,  Arizona,  and 
almost  all  of  it  is  Pima. 

LONG-STAPLE    UPLAND    COTTON, 

The  long-staple  upland  cotton  was  formerly  grown  only  in  the 
Mississippi  delta.  The  increased  demand  has  caused  successful 
attempts  to  be  made  to  grow  it  in  other  parts  of  the  cotton  belt. 
In  1918  there  were  grown  1,359,000  bales  of  upland  cotton,  V/i 
inches  or  more,  as  compared  with  1,354,000  bales  in  1917,  1,009,- 
000  bales  in  1916,  and  832,000  bales  in  1915.  The  increase  in 
long-staple  production  is  due,  first,  to  the  high  prices  paid  for 
it  in  recent  years,  and  second,  to  improved  varieties,  which,  on 
the  right  soil,  are  showing  themselves  equal  in  yield  and  in 
early  maturity  to  the  short-staple  cotton.  It  was  found  that 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  over  1J4  inches  in  length,  the  per- 
centage in  Mississippi  being  5.4.  The  yield  per  acre  is  put  at 
190  pounds  of  lint  above  l;4  inches  in  length,  and  182  pounds 
from  lli  to  114  inches,  compared  to  the  157.5  pounds  of  short- 
staple  under  1%  inches.  The  long-staple  varieties  are  grown 
only  on  better  soil  and  by  farmers  who  give  their  crops  special 
attention.  The  states  which  produced  the  most  long-staple  up- 
land cotton  in  1918  were  Mississippi,  -Arkansas,  Texas,  and  South 
Carolina. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

The  -Ames-Holden  Rubber  Boot  Co.,  Limited,  the  new  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Ames-Holden-McCready  System,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
will  locate  its  factory  at  Kitchener.  Ontario,  where  it  has  acquired 
the  Orphanage  property  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Wilmot 
streets  and  adjoining  land,  opposite  the  plant  of  the  Ames-Holden 
Tire  Co.,  Limited.     T.  H.  Rieder  is  president  of  the  new  concern. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  of  Canada.  Limited,  has  opened  a  new 
branch  at  44  Princess  street,  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  and  another  at 
Dewdney  avenue  and  -Angus  street,  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

K.  &  S.  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods.  Limited,  Weston,  Ontario, 
will  locate  its  new  plant  on  Paton  road,  Toronto,  Ontario.  New 
machinery  of  the  latest  type  will  be  used,  especially  in  the  rubber 
sundries  department  where  production  is  especially  desired  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand.  The  company  also  e.xpects  to  build 
a  new  structure  at  an  early  date,  in  addition  to  those  already 
acquired  in  Toronto. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  has  obtained 
a  permit  to  build  a  $15,000  brick  factory  at  the  corner  of  Queen 
street  and  Booth  avenue,  Toronto. 

.At  the  Shoe,  Leather  and  .Allied  Trades  Fair,  to  be  held  in 
Montreal  July  13-17,  1920,  the  following  rubber  companies  and 
concerns  in  allied  lines  have  secured  booths:  Ames-Holden- 
McCready,  Limited,  Montreal;  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Co.,  Limited,  Montreal;  Columbus  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Mont- 
real; Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal;  Scholl 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto;  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  of  Canada,  Montreal. 

R.  W.  Ashcroft,  director  of  publicity  for  the  Ames-Holden- 
McCready  System,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Montreal 
Publicity  .Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  W-S-M   Hydraulic  Press  Vulcanizers 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  offers  prompt  delivery 
on  Hydraulic  Press  Vulcanizers. 

These  Vulcanizers  are  built  in  all  sizes — from  the  ones  used  in 
curing  the  smallest  pneumatic  casing  to  those  used  for  the  largest 
solid  or  cord  pneumatic  tires  for  motor  trucks.  Cylinders  can  be  sup- 
plied for  any  hydraulic  pressures  and  shells  for  any  steam  pressure 
within  practical  limits. 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  is  especially  v^ell 
equipped  for  manufacturing  this  class  of  machinery,  as  it  has  its  own 
pattern  shops,  steel  and  iron  foundries,  boiler,  structural  and  ma- 
chine shops — each  of  which  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for 
efficiently  handling  its  part  of  the  work.  There  is  a  decided  advantage 
in  having  all  parts  of  a  vulcanizer  built  by  one  manufacturer. 

TTie  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Company  manufactures  a  com- 
plete line  of  rubber  machinery.  Bulletins  or  engineering  data  con- 
cerning this  equipment  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Co, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Manufactured    and    sold    in    Canada   by 

Canadian  Ingersoll-Rand    Co.,    Limited 

260  St.  James  Street 
MONTREAL 
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MORSE  CIJAliN  CO.,  li:i^^ri:^l^^^\^'^^^^l,  Ithaca, 

Morse  Engineering  Service  Write  for  Booklet                                                 Assistance  Without 

ADDRESS  NEAREST    OFFICE 

/#/0^-¥XVv           ^'^''t.R'*"!?'  "" '  ""   '•'■■■■"■    "'  t-                PIITSBLKGH.   PA Wfstinchouse  Bltig 

/■»/  r  f    %«A              un'   ,;,     iM^  .1        ,       ■                SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL Monadnock  Bldg. 

■,,'4,,v,     ;,,,  I    ■                  ATLANTA,  GA.,  Candler  Bldg Earl  F.   Scott,   M.    E. 

,Vt.,,,i't     ,,,  '■                      CAN.WA    Jnnes   &   Glasro,    Rejis'c 

rniimiviw    V    <-  ^  '                  MONTREAL.  St.  Nicholas  Bldg Toronto  Traders'   Bank  Bldg, 

i,f~^^<iy             ^J^,^.  \-.S '       '       "   '  .     ';,'"'   '■''-                K.WiSAS  CITY.  MO..  Finance  Bldg Morse  Engineering  Co, 

^■'i^J'Si^               >,••,"  ,V!!  I;,,  ,' ,'  \, ,  V  '  '   "'""■''  ^'                 MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN..   413   3rd  St..   S Strong-Soott  Mfg.   Co. 

llll,AhLI,I  IIU     1  ,(  :iii2  Harrison  Bldg.                ST    LOUIS.   MO..   Chemical  Bldg Morse  Engineering  Co, 

"Morse"  is  the  Guarantee  Always  Behind  the  Efficiency,  Durability  and  Service 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N' 


1.339,738. 
1.339,782. 

1.339,868. 
1,339,875. 
1.339,876. 
1.339,880. 
1,339.948. 
1,339,951. 


,340.244. 
,340,277. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED   MAY    11,    1920. 
,.139.472.     Ruhber   tire    filter    with    flexible  metal   cable   in    center. 

M.   W.   Xeedham,   Waco.  Te.x. 
139,516.     Pneumatic  tire.      Burton  A.    Karr,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
!39,570.     Car    for   airships    having   pneumatic   buflFer    bag   inclosed 
within  waterproof  covering  to  provide  watertight  compartment 
around    the    lower    side    of   said    buffer    bag.      J.    McKechnie. 
Barrow-in-Furness,  assignor  to  V'ickers,  Limited,  Westminster, 
London — loth    in    England. 
Rubber  and  fiber  gasket.     G.   S.  Garren,  Oak  Park,  assignor  to 

Sargent    Companv,    Chicajo — both    in    111. 
Child's  waterproof  diaper.      E.   D.    Marsh.  Watervliet.   N.   Y. 
Inflatable    life    preserver.      VV.     M.    Deneau,    Chicago,    111.,    as- 
signor of  one-half  to  H.  Pa.schen. 
Waterproof    cover    pad    for    mattresses.      J.    W.    Callahan    and 

M.    B.    Callahan.    El    P.nso.    Tex. 
Pneumatic    tire.        I.     Normandy.     St.     Catharines,    assignor    by 
direct  and  mesne  assignments  to  I.   L.  Leo,  Toronto — both  in 
Ontario,    Canada. 
Pneumatic   tire    having  reserve  of  expansibility.      L.   A.    Subers. 
Lakewood.  Ohio. 


Kans 


Bailey    and    J. 


Resilient    core    for    tire 

Grant,   Wichita,    Kans, 
Sanitary   mattress   with    waterproofed   covering.      C.    S.    Cooper. 

Hondo.    Calil. 
Inner  tube  having  a  plurality  of  threads  engaged  with  the  tread 

portion  of  the  tire.    J.  M.  and  J.  A.  Dirienzo,  Madison,  Wis. 
Pneumatic    tire.      C.    C.    Gates,    assignor    to    The    Gates    Rubber 

Co.— both    of   Denver.    Col. 
Rubber  overshoe.     H.   W'estling.   Hudson,   Mass. 
Sectional    rim    for    tire.      T     W.    White,    assignor   of   one-half   to 

W.    D.    Rose— bcth    of    Lewistown.    Morit. 

ISSXTED    MAY   18.    1920. 

Demountable  pneumatic  tire.     J.    S.   Williams,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

(Original    application    divided.) 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     E.   T.  Osborne,  assignor  of  one-half 

to  A.  T.    Bradlee— both  of  Bfookline,   Mas 
Fou  "      "  ~  " 


jbber. 


1.340,703. 
1.340,704. 
1,340,828. 


1,340,926. 
1.340,973. 
1,340,977. 


1,340,984. 

1.341,000. 

1.341,157. 

1,341,345. 

1,341,380. 

1.341.383. 
1.341,387. 
1.341,407. 


1.341.663. 
1.341.673. 


Reinforced  rubber  composition  sole.  H.  K.  Hitchcock,  Pitts- 
burgh.   Pa. 

Waterproof   coat.      R.    A.    Whall.    Athol,    Mass. 

Apparatus  for  administering  anesthetics.  W,  A.  Johnston  and 
A.  W.  Browne.  Prince  F.av.  -X.  Y..  and  F.  L.  Wallace. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  assignors  to  the  S  S.  White  Dental  Manu- 
facturing     Co..      Philadelphia,      Pa.         (Original      application 

Automobile   tire.      M.    C.    Overman,    New   York   City. 
Removable  tire   protector  of  rubberized   asbestos   fabric.     W.  A. 

Helm,   Traverse   City.    Mich. 
Demountable   rim    for    tires.      J.    S.    Pierce.    Dunkirk,    N.    Y. 
Inner  tube  and   method   of   manufacture.      H.    Dech.   assignor  to 

Mercer    Tire    Co.— both    of   Trentcn.    N.    J. 
Inner    tube    and    method    of    manufacture.      H.    Dech,    assignor 

to    Mercer  Tire   Co.— both   of  Trenton.   N.   J. 
Inner   tube   and   method   of  manufacture.      H,   Dech.   assignor  to 

Mercer    Tire    Co.— both    of    Trenton.    N.    J. 
Irrigator   shut-off.      E.    Heip.    Detroit.    Mich. 

ISSUED  MAT  25,    1920. 
Stylographic    fountain    pen.      C.    Weitz.    New   York   City. 
Rubber   tire   vulcanizer.      C.    Nordstrom.   Milwaukee.   Wis. 
Demountable     rim     for     tires.       H.     J      Parker.     San     Francisco. 

Calif.,    assignor    by    direct   and   mesne   assignments   to    Parker 

Collapsible   Rim   Corporation,   Chicago,   III. 
Solid  tire.     W.  H.  Robinson,  assignor  of  one-half  to  E.  Kendall 

—both    of    Brooklvn.    N.    Y. 
Demountable   rim   for  tires.      L.   P.   Woodbury.   Berkeley.   Calif., 

assignor   to    Parker    Collapsible   Rim   Corp.,   Chicago.    III. 
Water    bag    for    filling    automobile    radiators.      B.    T.    Sublett, 

assignor  of  one-half  to  H.   L.    Sublett— both   in   Danville.   Va. 
Emergency   tire.      H.    M.    Shannon,    assignor   of   one-half   to    O. 

Nentwig— both    of    Richmond,    Tex. 
Pneumatic  tire.     Y.   Mever,   Birmingham,   Ala.,  assignor  of  one- 
"  •     •    ■       City.   Utah. 


half   to   W.   Amott,    Salt   Lake 


.Attachable   heel.     G.    Schrade,   New   York   City. 
Pneumatic    shcck    absorber    for    vehicles.      W.    N.    Amory. 

York  City. 
Rubber  glove. 
Buoyant  collapsible  belt. 

ISSTTED  JTTNE   1,    1920. 

Tire   filler.      W.    H.    McGowen.    Vincennes.    Ind. 

Tire  casing.  D.  C.  Neal,  assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright — both 
of  Detroit,   Mich, 

Clutch  facing  of  sponge  rubber.  D.  Repony,  assignor  to  The 
Manhattan   Rubber   Manufacturing  Co.— both  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 

I.ife-saving   device.      F.    I.avryk,    Chicago,    III. 

Binder  for  book  or  pad,  being  flexible  and  clastic  and  con- 
taining rubber,  to  permit  insertion  or  removal  of  some  leaves 
without    injuring    binding    of    others.      S.    E.    Brick,    Salina, 


H.  W.  Haslup,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Chemical  Patents  will  be  found 


Elastic  band  hat-pin  attachment.     J.  B.  Maserang.   Belleville,  III. 

Split   demountable  rim   for  tires.      E.    Oliver.    Daytona,   Fla. 

Multiple  compartment  inner  tube  for  automobile  and  other 
tires.     J.    N.    Shafer.    Denver,    Colo. 

Laminated  tape  fabric.     W.   Kline.   Mogadore.  Ohio. 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.  W.  S.  Krause,  North  La  Junta, 
Colo. 

Resilient   tire.      V.    L    Buchman.    Millers,    Md. 

Water  bag.     D.   A.   Climes,    San    Diego,   Calif. 

Resilient  wheel  with  pneumatic  tire  around  hub.  H.-  C.  Ander- 
son,   New    York    City 

Protected   pneumatic   heel.     W.   E.   Kay,   Elyria.   Ohio. 

Two  chambered  inner  tube.  R.  L.  Prudhomme,  Natchi- 
toches,   La. 


199,739. 
199,744. 
199,758. 


199,828. 
199.855. 


199.910. 
199.998. 


Pnei 

F.    All 
Hose   ree 

Elastic  ti 


200.373. 
200.435. 
200.450. 


139,649. 
139,667. 
139,733. 
139.743. 
139,863. 
139.874. 
139.905. 
139,914. 
139,923. 
139,924. 
139,930. 
139,936. 
139.953. 


tic 


re  comlnned  witl 
Sydnev.  -Australi 
C.   J     ' 


C.    F. 


liradshaw,    Welland.    Ontario.    Canada. 
W.  W.  Colson,  Jacksonville.  Florida,  U.  S.  A. 
Amend   D.  Daigre,  Levallois-Perret,  Seine,  France, 
lire  valve  and   low  air  pressure  signal.      D.   D.   Getman,  White 
Butte,    South    Dakota,    U.    S.   A. 

Tire    fabric.      A.    H. 

Tire  valve   and    low  air   pressure. 
Montana,   U.   S.   .\. 

Pneumatic  cushion.  The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  E.  S.  Syl- 
vester.  New   Rochelle.  N.   Y..   U.    S.   A. 

Bloomers   with   elastic   waistband.     The   Vanitv   Fair   Silk  Mills, 
assignee  of  H.  J.  Winsten— both  of  Reading,   Pa.,  U.   S.  A. 
ISSUED  MAT  11,   1920. 

Spring  tire.      C.   Jorgensen   and   G. 
both   of   Montreal.    Quebec.    Canada. 


Gar 


U.    S. 


for     knickerhocker: 


Munro 


Surf  mattress. 
Inflatable,   floating  equipm 
Marshall.    Min         ""      ' 


ISSUED   MAY    18,    1920. 

Marshall,  Long  Beach,  Calif.. 


for 


C.  R.   Sw 


U.   S.  A. 


B.  C. 


ISSUED   MAT 

Rubber  band  stamp.  E.  S. 
Shoulder    and    body    brace    w 

New^  York  Citv.  V.  S.  .- 
Protective  inner  rim   for  pneumatic  tires. 

Mass..    IT.    S.    A. 


Teeters,  Ballclub,   Minn.,  U.   S.  A. 
!5,    1920. 

Burroughs,   Liverpool,   England, 
th    elastic   straps.      W.    D.    Hardy, 

Hirsch,  Leominster 


Collapsible    demountable 


Ohio 


for 


E.   W.    Wulff,    Toledo, 
Simpson — 


Clutch    facing.      The    Raybestos    Co.,    assignee    o 

both  cf  Bridgeport.   Conn.,  U.   S.   A. 
Resilient    shoe    with    rubber    sole    and    heel.      G.    Benzinger     a 

signee  of  a  third  interest  of  G.  T.  Winter  and  C.  S.  Diebolt- 

all  of   Buffalo,   N.    V..    U    S.   A 


Pneumatic  tire.     D.  Glen,  Ingledene,  Lawson's  Road,  Thornton- 

le-Fylde,    Lancashire. 
Waterproof  garment  with  rubberized  fabric  applied  to  shoulders, 

chest,    and   arms.      L.   -Avorio.    Via   Pompeo  Magno.    Rome. 
Brush    with    squilgee    section    applied    on    back.      A.     Hall,     12 

Coniston    street.    Belfast.    Ireland. 
Pneumatic   tire   with    laminated    spring  core.      J.   A.    Prince   and 

A.   L.   Gilles.    16   Rue  d'Angletcrre.    Nice,   France. 
Reinforced   pneumatic   tire.      L    A.    Prince  and   A.    L.    Gilles,    16 

Rue    d'Angletei-re.    Nice.    France. 
Boot    heel    with     facing     plate    of    vulcanized    rubber.        H.     A. 

Kraft-Rolant,    161    Gloucester   street,    Ottawa,    Canada. 
Sole    and    heel    protectors    of    rubber,    etc.,    reinforced    by    metal 

pegs.     W.  Connor,  32  Lower  Combe  street,  Croydon,  Surrey. 
Soft    rubber    rectal    appliance.      E.    W.    Cooper,    100    Holyhead 

Road,   Coventry. 
Hair     slide     with      rubber    sleeve.      J.    P.    Wagner    and    J.    E. 

Brandon,    54    --Mdermanbury,    London. 
Ruhbcr-covere<l    foot-rests    for    motorcycles.      G.    Addy.    Stoney 


Road.    Coventry 
Pneumatic   cord    tire.      E.    R.    Killen,   27    Queen   Victoria  street. 

Artificial    foot    with   rubber   block   in   ankle  joint.       H.   Yearsley, 

25   Stockton    street.    Moss   Side.   Manchester. 
Rims  for   solid   tires,   provided   with   wires  to  increase  adhesion 
between   tire   body   and   foundation    band.     T.    W.    Arnall,   67 
Stanmore    Road,    Birmingham. 

A.   Schrader's  Son,   Inc.,  783  Atlantic 
Brooklyn.    N.     Y..    assignee     of    H.     P.     Kraft,    219 
""    "  U.  S.  A. 


Dust  cap  fcr 


■nue,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. — both 
ISSUED  MAT  12,   1920. 


Petrol  tanks  for  aircraft,  provided  with  a  covering  consisting 
of  a  layer  of  raw  rubber  enclosed  between  sheets  of  fabric 
impregnated  with  rubber  solution,  the  covering  being  vulcan- 
iziil  after  application.      Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,   14  Regent  street, 


page  656.     Machinery  Patents  on  page  659. 
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(July  1,  1920. 


140,148. 
140,199. 


140,240. 
140,246. 

140,248. 

140,269. 

140,302. 

140,316. 
140,337. 


vered   head. 


zed  to 


E.    Jen- 


140,564. 
140,583. 
140,623. 

140,628, 
140,658. 
140,659. 
140,673. 


he  covering  for  petrol  tanks  for  aircraft,  described  in  speci- 
fication No.  140,118,  modified  by  substituting  vulcanized  rub- 
ber sheets  for  those  of  rubbered  cloth.  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.. 
14  Regent 

uel    tan' 

DemountabTe   rim    for'^tires.      Grimston    Tyres,    Limited,    and   J. 

Cooper,    St.    Albans,    Herfordshire. 
SeU-hlling    fountain    pen.      W.    J.    Crowe,    Granville    Canadian 

Special   Hospital,    and    J.    W.    Smith,   20    Victoria    Park— both 

in    Buxton,    Derbyshire.  i-     ,     „ 

Catamenial    appliance    with    outer    casing    of    rubber.      i-.    1.    M. 

Gayfer.    19   Green   street.   Charing  Cross   Road,    London. 
Shaving   brush,    provided    in    center    of    bristles   with    a    vacuum 

cup    or    massaging    device    of    rubber,    etc.      W.    M.    Hoskins. 

Carnethy,    Elmdon    Road,  Acocks  Green,    Birmingham. 
Sock  suspenders.      Sir  S.   Faire  and  Faire  Bros.   &  Co..   Rutland 

strei-t,   Leicester.      (Refers   to  specification   No.    110,741.) 
Hollow   metal    stud    with    vulcanite  c 

soft    rubber    suction    disk    in    pla 

Parsons,  46   Follywell   street,    Bla( 
Valve    for    pneumatic    tire       North 

Mills,  and  C.  Hubbard, 

Spring  wheel   with   rubber  tread   vul 

rigid    ring    and    having    pneumatii 

qings,    Owensboro,    Kentucky,    U. 
Rubber  soles  for  shoes,  etc.,  providi 

arranged  so  as  not  to 

Rutland    street,    Leiceste 
Surgical   douching  apparat' 

street,    Philadelphia,    U.    S.    A. 
Construction  of  externally  applied  patches  as  protectors  for  shoe 

soles,    etc.      H.    C.    Ridout,    28    The    Triangle.    Bournemouth, 

Hampshire. 
Jacket    and    cover    for    tire    w-ith    rim    enclosing    air    tube.       J. 

Jack,    Lilyvale,    Copland    Road,    Govan,    Glasgow. 

ISSUXD  KAY  19,    1920. 
Detachable   rim   for   tires   on   disk   wheels.      Dunlop  Rubber   Co., 

14   Regent  street,   Westminsttr,   and   C.    Macbeth.    Para   Mills, 

Aston     Cross,     Birmingham.        (Refers    to     specification     No. 

121,757.) 
Detachable   rim   for  tires   on   disk   wheels.     Dunlop  Rubber    Co., 

14    Regent   street.   Westminster,  and   C.   Macbeth.   Para  Mills, 

Aston     Cross,     Birmingham.        (Refers     to     specification     No. 
121.757.) 
Windshield    of  vehicle   window   cleaner.      W.    Faint,    7   Waterloo 

street,  Birmingham. 
Gutta    percha    printing    blanket.      G.    Ruthven,    Maitland    Bank, 

Burnhead,    Larkhall.    Lanarkshire. 
Double-ended    inner    tube    with    main    and    reserve    air    chambers 

having  separate   inflating  valves.      K.   N.   B.   Lemming,   41    St. 

Pederstraede,  and  C.  F.  E.  Baden,  25  Dronningens,  ~ 

— both    in    Copenhagen. 
Puncture    detectors   for    pneumatic    tires,    air    cushions 

H.    Browne,   55   Montagu   Road,   Hendon,   London. 
Rubber  coated  catgut   for  tennis  rackets.      S.   G.    Lewi 

burg.    Pa.,    U, 


N' 


and     fabrii 


Arnett,   2046   North   Fifth 


Life-! 
Lin 

Neck 


Sponge 
North 

"42   B 
sey  I 


jbes. 


E.   C.   R. 


roadv 


of 


Dilator  Svringe 
New  York  City, 
ooklyn — both  in  : 


rew'^YOTk," 


Rights  Corpo 
f  J.  Rose,  72 
U.  S.  A. 


ISSUED  APRIL  22,   1920, 

uxiliary  pneumatic  or  solid   rubber  tire  travel 

f^ce  ff 
also  to 
Co.,  3-: 


guard   agaii 


nd  same 

to   provide   auxiliary    rolling  sur- 

becomes  accidentally  deflated,  and 

ling   latter.      O.    Englebert,    Fils   & 

-icge,  Belgium. 


322,469. 
322.837. 
323,275. 


502,855. 
503.029. 
503,138. 


GERMANY. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,   WITH  DATES   OF  APPLICATION. 

(May  28.    1919.)      Resilient   tire.      August   Sebold.   Fiirstenwalde, 
(December   27.    1914.)      Nursing   nipple.      Carl    Cade.    Berlin. 
(May   9,    1919.)      Resilient   wheel.      Kriedrich    Bussmann,    Berlin- 

Pankow. 
(September    25,    1918.)      Resilient    tire.      Max    Greiner,    Chariot- 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,    WITH    DATES    OF   APPLICATION. 

(August    13,    1919.)      Elastic    tir^.      Demontible    Spring  Tire    Co. 
(December    28,     1916.)       Improvements    in    resilient    tires.       A. 

Delille-Daigre. 
(April    21,    1917.)      Resilient   wheel    that    does    away    with    need 

of   springs   for   body.      J.   Tavel,   Vaulnavay   le  Haul    (Isere.) 
(August    19.    1919.)       Improvements    in    pneumatic    tire    treads. 

S.    Midzishums. 
(August    I,    1919.)      Automobile   tire    in    sections,    with    constant 

resihence.      J.    Bulloz,   Annecy,    (Haute    Savoie). 
(-\ugust  25.   1919.)  _  .\uxiliary,   detachable,   casing  for  pneumatic 


G.   A.   Collet. 


17.657. 
17,659. 
18,389. 


126,571. 
126,587. 
127,159. 
127,990. 

128,189. 


TRADE    MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

,432.     The  words  Council  Oak  above  representation 

in   white   on  a   black   triangle   surrounded  on 

three     interlinked     links — rubber     and     rubber 

tires  and  tubes.      R.   B.   Piper,   Sioux  City,  la 

The     word     Protexall     superimposed     upon     a     dc 

circle    bearing    the    words    Motor    Fabr 

mobile    top   and    curtain    material, 

Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 
The    word    Nufashond— woven    and    braided    elastics,    garters, 

armbands,      etc.        The      Narrow      Fabric      Co.,      WyomisauK 

borough,    near    Reading,    Pa. 
Representation     of    a    violet    above    the    word    Violet — elastic 

webs.      Faire    Bros.    &    Co.,    Limited,    Leicester,    England. 
Representation    of    snowdrops   and   the   words   The   Snowdrop — 

clastic  webs.     Faire  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Leicester,  England. 
Representation  of  airplane  propeller,  superimposed  upon  double- 
outlined  circle— tov  airplanes.     Lawrence  .\irplane  Model  and 

Supply   Co.,   Chicago,    111.      (See   The  India   Rubber  World, 

October    1,    1919,    page    30.) 
The    words    Porcupine    Boot    on    a    scroll    above   representation 

of  a   porcupine — tire   patches  and   inner  liners.      E.   M.   Steel, 

assignor   to    Porcupine   Manufacturing   Co. — both   of   Spokane, 

Wash. 
The  word  Wedge — rubber  erasers.     Joseph   Dixon   Crucible  Co., 

Jersey   City,    N.   J. 
The    word    Walrus— arctics.      United    States    Rubber    Co.,    New 

Brunswick,   N.   J.,   and   New   York   City. 
The  words  Giant  Match — billiard  cushions.     The   B.   F.   Good- 
rich  Co.,   New   York  City. 
Ths    word    Autocrat — rubber    or    rubber    and    fabric    tires    and 

tubes.     McClaren   Rubber  Co.,   Charlottee,   N.   C. 
A    circle    enclosing   the    words   The    E.    Z.    Men's    Garter— gar- 
ters.     The    Thos.    P.   Taylor    Co.,    Bridgeport.    Conn. 
The  letter   A  within   outline   of  a  spade  spot — hard  rubber  pipe 

bits  and  cigar  and  cigarette  holders.     American  Hard  Rubber 

Co.,    Hempstead   and    New    York,    N.    Y. 
A     seal     bearing     representation     of     Hermes     and     the     words 

Wisco    ATHI.ETIC     Shoes — athletic     shoes    made     of     leather, 

rubber,     and     fabric     in     the     various    combinations    of    those 

materials.      Wisconsin    Shoe    Co.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 
The   word   Erco— tank  balls.     Essex   Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  N. 


The   word    Sn 

of    leather    rubber,    fabric 
J.    H.    Kclleher,    Randolph, 


slipper 
orobinat 


and 


ndals 
of     the 


Ma 


-Hei: 


;,    etc.     A. 

129,168. 

is,  Greens- 
Marks,   57 

129,769. 

side    with 

393,554. 

395.156. 

Johns 

1920,    p.ige   224.) 
The    word    Heather- rubber    heels.      The    Lorain    Rubber    Heel 

Co.,   Lorain,   O.  „ 

The  word    Kumfit— aprons.      Brooklyn   Shield   and    Rubber  Co., 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
The    word    Victory — composition    heels,    soles    and    taps.      The 

Marathon   Tire   &  Rubber   Co.,   Cuyahoga   Falls.   O. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  word  Sashena — rubber  sheets,  sanitary  bandages  and 
belts,  included  in  Class  No.  11.  T.  J.  Smith  &  Nephew. 
Limited.   5   Neptune   street.   Hull. 

Conventionalized  representation  of  a  roll  of  belting  bearing 
the  words  Dick's  Original  Balata.  Gutta  Pekcha  & 
Canvas  Belting  and  the  words  Trade  Mark — balata.  gutta 
percha  and  canvas  belting.  R.  &  T.  Dick.  Limited,  23 
McPhail    street,    Greenhcad.    Glasgow. 

The  word  Avora  within  conventionalized  sunburst  as  back- 
nd     for     point     of     fountain     pei      ' 


founlain   pens,   erasers,   etc.      I.   Levi,   9   Via  Bascilica.  Turii 

Italy.       (Care    of    Herbert    Haddan    &     Co.,     31-32     Bedford 

street.   Strand,   London,   W.  C.   2.) 
The    word    Giant    within    an   oval — rag   and    rubb< 

chines.      Tavlor,    Stiles   &    Co.,    Riegelsville,    N. 

(Care     of     R.    J.     Marx,     133-139     Finsbury    street.     London, 

E.    C.    2.) 
Representation     of     a     label     bearing     the     words     and     letters 
diagonal  poly- 
201    East   Ohio 


.:"5'"i. 


tig   gum. 


label  bearinj 
Gum  within 
L-    P.    Larson,   Jr. 


(Care    of    He 


400,005. 
400,009. 
400,645. 

400,910. 
401,109. 


(August 


The   North 


fabr; 


street,    Chicago,    111.,   U. 

Dehn,    Bridge    House,    181    Qu 

E.    C.   4.) 

Representation  of  a  pyramid  surmounted  by  a  tire,  accom- 
panied by  the  words  Apex  Rubber  Co..  Trade  Mark,  all 
w-ithin  a  double-outlined  circle — all  goods  included  in  Class 
No.  40.  A.  1.  Milne-Smith,  trading  as  The  .-^pex  Rubber 
Co..  Laurel  Cottage,  Fox  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  London, 
S.    E.    19.) 

The  words  "Odds  On"  quoted — all  goods  included  in  Oass 
No.  40.  The  "Odds  On"  Specifics  Co.,  Limited,  36-37 
Cock   Lane,   Snow  Hill,   London.   E.   C.    1- 

Thc  words  "Odds  On"  quoted— all  goods  included  in  Class 
No.  49.  The  "Odds  On"  Specifics  Co.,  Limited,  36-37  Cock 
Lane,    Snow   Hill,    London,    E.    C.    1. 

The  word  Popuijir  in  white  letters  within  a  modified  black 
rectangle  behind  a  seal  bearing  the  representation  of  a 
pair  of  balances  and  the  words  North  British  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Edinburgh.  The  North  British  Rubber  Co..  Lim- 
ited.    Castle     Mills.     Fountainbridge,     Edinburgh,     Scotland. 

The  word  Rover — footballs.  John  Douglas,  Son  &  Co.,  Trindle 
Works.    Trindle    Road,    Dudley,    Worcestershire. 

The  word  Woemi — asbestos  packing,  jointing,  and  washers, 
and  rubber  hose.  E.  J.  Little,  trading  as  The  West  of 
England  Motor  Industries,  Monmouth  Place.  Upper  Bristol 
Road,    Bath    Somerset. 

The  word  Kelvinette — goods  manufactured  from  india  rubber 
or  gutta  percha,  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40. 
Sloan-Munro   &   Co.,   Limited,   11-19   Queen   street.   Glasgow. 
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6')3 


401.928. 
401.929. 


187.015. 

27,297. 

27,888. 
27,890. 
27,892. 
23,893. 


28,026. 
28,220. 


Thr  word  Goodyear  divided  by  representation  of  a  winged 
foot — goods  manufactured  from  rubber  and  KUtta  percha, 
not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Akron,  O.,  U.  S.  A.  (Care  of  Marks 
&   Clark,    57-58   Lincoln's  Inn   Fields.   London.   W.   C.   2. J 

The  word  Vulzene — vulcanizing  compounds.  Harvey  Frost  & 
Co.,    Limited,    148150    Great    Portland    street,    London,   W.    1. 

The  w-ord  Tredzene — vulcanizing  compounds.  Harvey  Frost  & 
Co..    Limited.    148-150   Great    Portland    street.    London.    W,    1. 

The  word  REr>zENE — vulcanizing  compounds.  Harvey  Frost  & 
Co..  Limited.    148- 150  Great   Portland  street.  London.  W.   1. 

THE   DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 

The  word  Vac— golf  balls.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co..  Limited. 
Dunlop  House.  1  Albany  street.  Regent's  Park.  London. 
N.    W.    1.   England. 

The  word  Evergreen  on  a  shield  above  representation  of  an 
evergreen  tret — inner  tubes  for  automobile  and  bicycle 
tires.      Chipman    (Canada)    Limited.    Montreal.    Que. 

The  letter  C  surrounding  the  letter  X  and  V-shaped  devices — 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  tiies  and  tubes.  Converse  Rub- 
ber  Shoe   Co.,   Maiden,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 

The  word  Matestic— tires  and  tubes.  Majestic  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Indianapolis.    Ind.,    U.    S.    A. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

TO  AMEEICANS. 

The  word  Goodrich — pneumatic  or  solid  tires,  belting,  and  all 
rubber  articles.      Societe   Francaise   B.   F.  Goodrich,  Colombes, 

The  letter  G  within  laurel  wreath,  between  two  diamond  shapes 

—rubber  tires  of  all  kinds  and  all  rubber  goods.     The  B.   F. 

Goodrich  Co..  1780  Broadway.  New   York  City.  U.   S.   A. 
The    words    Adams    Kis-Me— chewing   gum,   etc.      The   -American 

Chicle    Co..    New   Jersey.    U.    S.    A. 
The    words   Adams    Sen    Sen.    with    picture    of   ribbon — chewing 

gum,    etc.      The  American   Chicle  Co..   New  Jersey,   U.   S.   A. 
The  words  Adams  Yucatan — chewing  gum,  etc.     The  American 

Chicle  Co  .   New  Jersey,  U.   S.  A. 
The   words   Beeman's   Pepsin   Chewing   Gum   around   portrait — 

chewing   gum,    etc.      The   American    Chicle    Co.,    New    Jersey, 

V.    S.    A. 
The     representation     of     a     seal     bearing     the     words     L^nited 

States    Rusher     Company    and    Associated    Companies    on 

edge   and   the    words    U    S    Rubber    System    in    the   center — 

all    kinds    of    rubber    aiticles.       United    States    Rubber    Co., 

New    Brunswick,    N.    J.,    U.    S.    A. 
The    letters    A-W    within    a    diamond — apparatus    for    repairing 

belting   or   pneumatic   tires,   and   all    utensils,   accessories,    and 

needed    detached    parts.      The    Williams    Foundry    &    Machine 

Co.,    Akron.    O.,    U.    S.    A. 
The     word     Economy     in     a    border — clogs    of    rubber,     rubber 

composition,    and    fiber    for    boots    and    shoes.        Emery    Heel 

Sales    Co..    Boston,    Mass.,    U.    S.    A. 
The    word    Sarco    in    white    letters    on    a    black    diamond— insu- 
•    lating    material     of    all    kinds,     including    rubber.       Standard 

.\sphalt   &   Refining   Co..    Chicago,   111..   U.    S.     ' 
The    word    Mason    withii 


&   Rubber   Co.,   Ke 


val,    with 
,    tubes,    and   c; 
O.,    v.    S.   A. 


fiourish- 
The    : 


N° 


DESIGNS. 
THE  LWITED  STATES. 

1.  Rubber  sole  pad.  Patented  May  II,  1920.  Term  14  years. 
J.  E.  Barney,  New  York  City,  assignor  to  Pioneer  Products. 
Inc..  Malone — both  in  New  York.  (See  The  India  Rubber 
WoRiD,  April  1,   1920.  page  434.) 


144  55,146  55.147 


5^1  R 


1  N 


^liBl^^Jliyiiji^dii 


55,135. 
55.140. 

55,141. 

55,142. 

Tire.      Patented   May   11,    1920.      Term    14   years. 
Racine,  Wis.,  assignor  to  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,   In 
City. 
Balloon  valve.     Patented   May   11,   1920.     Term  14 
Maxwell,    Richmond,    Ind. 

Patented   Mav    11.   1920.     Term  14  years.     W.   Seabridge, 
-both     of 


years.     J.   S. 


55,171. 

55,190. 


55,236. 
55,239. 


N.  J^"""' 


&    Rubber    Corporatii 


villf^both  in  Ohii 
Tire.      Patented    May    11,    1920.     Term   14  years.     E.   A.   Tins- 

man,     assignor    to    the     Standard    Tire    Co. — both     of    Wil- 

loughby,    O. 
Tire.      Patented  May    18,   1920.     Term   14   years.     M.   L.   A.   A. 

.■\Ilard,   Akron,   O.,  assignor  to  The  Overland  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co..   Omaha,   Neb. 
Tire.     Patented  May   18,   1920.     Term  7  years.     A.   L.   Breiten- 

Etein,    Akron,    assignor    to   The  Ashland   Tire   &    Rubber    Co., 

Ashland — both   in  Ohio. 
Tire.     Patented  May  18,  1920.     Term  7  years.     A.   L.   Breiten- 

stein,    Akron,   assignor   to  The   Ashland   Tire  &    Rubber   Co., 

Ashland— both  in  Ohio. 
Rubber   heel.      Patented   May   18.    1920.      Term  7   years.     W.    E. 

Durham,    assignor    to    The    Emory    Rubber    Sole    Ca,    Inc. — 

both  of  Norfolk.  Va. 
Tire.     Patented   May   18,   1920.     Term  14  years.     J.  L.   Hanley, 

Chicago,    111. 
Tire.      Patented    May    18,    1920.      Term    14    years.      G.    C.    Mc- 

Connell,    assignor    to    Fidelity    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. — both    of 

Massillon,  O. 
Tire.     Patented  May   18,  1920.     Term  14  years.     J.  Tenney,  Jr.. 

Plainfield,    N.    J.,    assignor    to    Howe    Rubber    Corporation,    a 

Delaware  corporation. 
Tire.      Patented   May  25,   1920.     Term  7   years.     G.   E.   Bennie, 

Nashville,   Tenn. 
Tire.     Patented  May  25,   1920.     Term  7  years.     A.   L.   Breiten- 

stein,   Akron,   assignor  to   The   Ashland   Tire   &   Rubber   Co., 

Oeveland — both   in    Ohio. 
Tire.      Patented   May  25,    1920.     Term  7  years.     A.  L.   Breiten- 

stein,    .\kron,    assignor   to    The   Ashland    Tire   &    Rubber   Co.. 

Cleveland— both  in  Ohio. 


55,287. 

Tire.     Patented   May  25,   1920.     Term  14  years.      E.  L.  Lawlor, 

Youngstown,    O. 
Tire.      Patented    May    25.    1920.      Term    7    years.      J.    J.    Novak, 

55,301. 

Omaha,    Neb. 

55,302. 

Tire.      Patented    May    25,    1920.      Term    7    years.      J.   J.    Novak. 

Omaha.   Neb. 

55,313. 

Tire.      Patented   May  25,   1920.     Term   14  years.      W.   C.   Owen, 

Cleveland,    0. 

55,314. 

Tire.      Patented   May  25,   1920.     Term   14   years.      W.   C.   Owen, 

Oeveland,    O. 

55.315. 

Tire.      Patented  May  25,   1920.     Term   14  years.     W.    C.   Owen, 

Cleveland,   O.        "^ 

55,318. 

Shoe   sole.      Pairnted   May  25,   1920.     Term  7   years.     E.    Phil- 

lips,   Cleveland,   O. 

55,330. 

Golf    ball.       Patented    May    25,    1920.      Term    7    years.      J.    C. 

Robertson,    Glasgow,    Scotland. 

55,332. 

Tire.     Patented  May  25,   1920.     Term  3'/,  years.     G.  N.  Schell, 

Oeveland,    O. 

55,343. 

Cushion    sole    pad.      Patented    Mav    25,    1920.      Term    3'/    vears. 

L.   M.   Van  Wagner,  and   T.   A.   Duffy.   Far  Rockaway.  N.  Y. 

55,364. 

Tire.     Patented    lune    1,    1920.      Term    7   years.      A.    L.    Breiten- 

stein,   Akron,   assignor   to   The   Ashland   Tire   &   Rubber   Co., 
.•\shland,    O. 
ire.      Patented   June   1,   1920.     Term   14  years.     H.  E.  Grooms, 
Columbus.   Ga. 


140  55,142 


55,239  55,240 


55,118. 
55,119. 


Rubber  sole  pad. 
J.  E.  Barney, 
Products,  Inc., 
India   Rubber   V 

Rubber    heel    pad. 


alone — both  in  New  York 
!LD,  April  1,  1920,  page  434 
atented  May  11.  1920.  Ter 
York      City,      assign 


Patented    May    11 


both    in     New    ^ork.       (See    The 
1920,    page    434.) 


IE    India    Rubber 


E.    Lhiersten.    New    Castle 
Tire.     Patented  May  11.   1920.     Term  7  years.     J.   B.  Gab< 

Burlington,    assignor    to    Standard    Fcur   Tire   Co.,    Keok 

both  in   Iowa. 
Rubber    heel.      Patented    May    11,    1920.      Term    14    years. 


Md. 


55,393.     Heel.     Patented   June   1,    1920.     Term   14   years.     W.   Melville, 
assignor  to  The  Melville   Shoe  Corporation,  New  York  City. 

55.396.  Cabinet    for   rubber   bands.      F.    Pfous,    Coshocton,   O.,   assignor 

to   Eberhard   Faber  Pencil  Co.,  New  York  City. 

55.397.  Sole   and    heel    pads.      Patented    June    1,    1920.      Term    7    years. 

E.   Phillipc,   Cleveland,   O. 


THE    DOMINION    OF    CANADA. 

4,780.     Tire.     Patented  May  18,   1920.     Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods 
Company,    Limited.   Toronto,    Ont. 

4.782.  Sol;    pad.      Patented   May    18,    1920.      L.   S.    Mitchell,   Montreal, 

4.783.  Sole"pad.     Patented   May   18.    1920.     L.   S.   Mitchell.   Montreal. 

4.784.  Sole"pad.     Patented   May    18,    1920.     L.    S.   Mitchell,    Montreal, 

Que 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

WHILE  there  has  been  mucli  speculative  activity,  the  regular 
rubber  market  has  been  very  dull  with  few  sales  and  the 
lowest  prices  of  the  year.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  gen- 
eral tightness  of  money,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  finance  even 
established  business.  '  The  inability  to  procure  credits  has  pre- 
vented dealers  from  taking  advantage  of  the  low  prices  in  the 
East  and  securing  stocks  in  anticipation  of  future  rises.  The 
continued  difficulties  of  railroad  transportation  have  interfered 
with  manufacturers'  receiving  raw  materials  and  delivering 
products,  which  has  kept  rubber  prices  down.  An  additional 
temporary  cause  for  this  has  been  the  large  proportion  of 
moldy  rubber  found  in  some  invoices.  Manufacturers  are  hold- 
ing back  mainly  because  their  stocks  are  sufficient  for  their  needs 
under  the  present  hampering  conditions  and  also  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  prices  will  be  still  lower. 

Forecasts  in  the  tire-building  trade  have  been  confused  some- 
what by  the  troubles  of  the  fabric  makers  with  transportation 
and  with  labor,  and  also  by  the  long-continued  bad  weather  this 
spring,  which  interfered  with  the  use  of  automobiles  and  conse- 
quently with  the  anticipated   demand   for  new   tires. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  be- 
ginning and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  ar?  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Pl.\nt.\tions.  June  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  39  cents;  July- 
September,  3954  cents;  October-December,  43-43^  cents;  Jan- 
uary-June, 45  cents. 

June  25,  spot  38-38^  cents;  July-September,  40j4  cents;  Oc 
tober-December,  43^4  cents;  January-March,  45  cents;  January- 
June,  46  cents. 

June  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  38^4  cents;  July-September, 
39^4  cents;  October-December,  43-43i4  cents;  January-June, 
44^-45  cents. 

June  25,  spot,  37^-38  cents;  July-September,  39^4  cents;  Oc 
tober-December,  43  cents;  January-March,  43^  cents;  January 
June,  44|4  cents. 

June  1,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  38  cents. 

June  25,  spot,  36^4  cents;  October-December,  32  cents. 

June  1,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  spot,  31  cents.  June  25, 
spot,  30  cents;  October-December,  32  cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Cauchos.  June  1,  spot  prices, 
upriver  fine,  39;^  cents;  islands  fine,  4054  cents;  upriver  coarse, 
30  cents ;  islands  coarse,  22  cents ;  Cameta  coarse,  2254-23  cents ; 
caucho  ball,  305i  cents. 

June  25,  upriver  fine,  37^  cents ;  islands  fine,  40  cents ;  upriver 
coarse,  27  cents;  islands  coarse,  22  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  2054 
cents ;  caucho  ball,  28  cents. 


NEW    YOHK    QTrOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New   York   spot  quotations,   for   one   y 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  June  25,  the  current  date : 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—                        "  1919.'  1920.'  1921 

First    latex    crepe $0.40     ft  $0.38     @.39  $0.37"4@.i 

Amber  crepe  No.   1 38      fi  .38     @.3S'A  .36  @.; 

Amber  crepe  No.   2 37      (§>  .37      @.37'A  .35  @.; 

Amber  crepe  No.   3 36      <u  .36     @.36}4  .34  @.. 

Amber  crepe  No.   4.. 3.'i      ©  .35      @  .33  @.: 

Brown     crepe,     thick     and 

thin    clean 35     fe  .35     @.36  .33  @.: 

Brown  crepe,  thin   specky.          .33      @  .iO     @  .31  @ 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 29     @  .30     @.31  .30  @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  Stan-  ,.  _ 

dard  quality 39     (S.  .38     (a.iS'A  -37  @., 

^TardVuality  •.''."":'.'"■          -37     @  .m4@.37'A  .36  @ 

"".S';"..^.'"':.!'.'."'"'!         .36     @  .35     @  .33  @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.   1 30     (S  .30      @  .30  @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.  2 28     @  -28     @  .28  @ 


July  I, 
EAST  INDIAN—                                    1919. 

Assam   crepe    *$0.56  (S) 

Assam   onions    @ 

Penang  block  scrap ".38  @ 

PONTIANAK — 

Banjermassin    14  @ 

Palembang    @ 

Pressed   block    .25  rtj' 

Sarawak    ,  . . .  @ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS — 

Upriver  fine     55"4®.56 

Upriver  medium 51  @ 

Upriver  coarse     .34  {® 

Upriver  weak,    fine 46  @ 

Islands,  fine     48  @ 

Islands,  medium      .43  @ 

Islands,  coarse     21  @ 

Cameta,  coarse 22^@ 

Madeira,    fine 57  @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 56J4@ 

Peruvian    fine 54  (ffi 

Tapajos    fine    .53  @ 

CAUCHO^ 

Lower  caucho  ball .30J.^@ 

Upper  caucho  ball 48  @ 

MANICOBAS— 

Ceara    negro    heads *.25  @ 

Ceara  scrap    *.30  @ 

Manicoba,    30%    guaran- 
tee      34  @ 

Mangabeira   thin    sheet..  .38  ® 

strings     @ 

Conakry    niggers    @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    .35  @.37 

Esmeralda  sausage    .35  @ 

Central  scrap     .34  @ 

Central  scrap   and    strip...  .32  @ 

Central   wet  sheet 28  @ 

Guayule,   20%    guarantee..  .25  @ 

Guayule,  washed  and  dried  .36  @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger   flake,  prime («' 

Benguela,    extra  No.  1,28%       '.24  @ 

Benguela,   No.   2,   32^%..        *-26  @ 

Congo  prime,  black  upper.  .38  @ 

Congo  prime,  red  upper...        *.34  @ 

Kassai  black @ 

red      @ 

Rio    Nunez    ball @ 

Rio      Nunez      sheets      and 

GUTTA  PEHCHA— 

Gutta  Siak 23  @ 

Red   Macassar    3.15  @ 

BALATA— 

Block,  Ciudad  Bolivar 75  @ 

Colombia     @ 

Panama SO  @.60 

Surinam  sheet   1.05  @1.10 


.34  @ 

.27  @ 

.33  @ 

.40  @ 

.35  @ 

.22  @ 

.39  @ 
.3654® 

.36  @ 


3n 

@ 

.24 

m 

30 

@.31 

.30 

(a 

34 

.<.< 

.33 

33 

@ 

.33 

(S 

75 

@.25 

.22 

(ffl 

25 

@.26 

.22 

® 

25 

@.26 

.21 

w 

23 

@.24 

.19 

& 

IX 

@.19 

(S, 

27 

."■7 

f« 

37 

@ 

.37 

@ 

17 

.16 

(» 

18 

@ 

.21 

15 

@ 

.19 

<cb 

36 

@ 

.19 

<S 

(* 

@ 

@.4S 
@ 


RECLAIMED    RUBBER. 

Reclaimers  are  operating  their  plants  on  full  schedules  and 
report  an  active  demand  at  no  advance  in  prices.  Transportation 
facilities  are  still  in  bad  condition  and  deliveries  are  conse- 
quently made  with  difficulty.  The  mechanical  factories  of  the 
large  companies  are  working  to  capacity.  In  tire  production  out- 
put has  been  considerably  restricted  except  possibly  in  cord  tires. 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 
June  25,   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice. 
Standard   reclaims: 

Floating    $0.30     @$0.35 

Friction  .  30      @  .35 

Mechanical      12;-^  @  .13}4 

Red     23     @  .24 

Shoe     15?4@  .165i 

Tires,  auto     16     @  .17 

mick     13     @  .14 

White     22     @  .25 


JuLV  1.  1920] 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NE\ 

V  YORK  SPOT  1 

June. 

lUBBEI 

I  PRICES. 

Initcd      Slater 

S39  464 

1,080.087 
106,362      . 
543,527 

2,398,700 

:ports  fh 

rch. 

1,827,724 

69,092 

3,874,732 

980 

148,680 

6,915,184 

:OM    JAVA. 

Three  i 
Ended  M 

1919. 

1,019,666 
176,000 
5.O35.O00 
1,391,000 
125,000 
117.000 
142.000 

8.005,000 

4,033,000 

156,000 

3,462.000 

2.9.79.29» 
l,238|40O 

19J0.* 

FLAHTATIOMS: 

First    latex    ci^pc...$0.39     (a$0.37^ 
Smoked  sheet  ribbed  0.39^®   0.37J^ 

PARAS: 

Upriver,     fine 0.38!^®  0.36H 

Upriver,  coarse    ....   0.28J4@   0.26« 

1919.                             1918. 

$0.44^^@$0.35         $0.63      @$0.00 
0.4}yi@   0.35            0.62     @     ... 

0.56J4@  O.SSJ^       0.68     @     ... 
0.34)i!@  0.32 i^       0.40     @     ... 
0A7'A@  0.47           0.59     @     ... 
0.22     @     .21           0.27     @     ... 
0.23      @     .22            0.28     @     ... 

MMERCIAI.    PAPER. 

Albert    H.    Beers,    broker    in    crude 
erty  street.  New  York  City,  advises 

;rcial    paper   has   been   quite    limited 
:arly  in  the  month   the  best  rubber 
the    latter   part    of   the    month    the 
imcs  not  well  known  are  practically 

Australia       

Totals     

PLANTAT 

To    Netherlands 

148.680 

kilos  2,607.863 

ION    RUBBER   E> 

Ma: 

6.054,828 
Uonths 

arch  31. 

Islands,   coarse    ....   0.21     @     ... 
Camela                           0  23     @  0  21 

1919. 

....kilos        

173  000 

1920. 
463,000 
157.008 

1,397,666 
430,000 
102,000 

2,549,000 

1,469,000 

17,000 

1,043.800 

1920. 
1,061,000 
1,167,000 

•Fiioircd  to  June  24. 

United     'States 

1  864  000 

4  674  000 

459  000 

1,170,000 
131,000 

THE    MARKET    FOR    CO 

■il^t^alia 

59,000 

51  000 

In    regard    to    the   financial     situation. 
rubber  and  commercial  paper.  No.   1   Lib. 
as    follows: 

"During  June   the   demand    for  comnK 
and  entirely   from  out-of-town  banks.     E 
names   went    at    8    per   cent,    but   during 

Other    countries. 

Totals     .  .  . 

Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong    Priok 

2,773.000 

1,081,000 

8,203,000 
4,052,000 

rate  advanced  to  8>i  to  $'/•  per  cent;  n: 
neglected." 

Soerabaya    

l,43:,0CO 

.3,735,000 

SINGAPORE   RUBBER   MARKET. 

GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  Ll.MITED.  Singapoi 
Influenced  by  advices  of  a  fall  in  value: 
ubber   market   showed   a   pronounced   weak 


day  and  to-day.  Buy 
of  the  lots  offered  elicited  anv  compel 
to  86  cents  (one  lot  realized  86J-2  cent 
<  >nly  a  very  few  lots  were  dispo.sed  of 
sheet  being  about  85  cents.  Fine  p; 
I  three  lots  sold  at  85,  85  >4  and  86 
uii   the   week   of   6yi    cents. 

Lower  grades  of  crepes  shared  in  tl 
make  considerable  concessions  to  mee 
only   366  tons   were  sold. 

The    following   is   the    course    of   vali 

In; 
pel 

.Sheet,    fine   ribbed    smoked 83c 

Sheet,    good    ribbed   smoked 72 

Crepe,   fine   pale 82 

Crepe,    good    pale 74"/^ 

Crepe,    fine   brown 70 

Crepe,    good    pale 54 

Crepe,    dark    50 

Crepe,    bark    40 

'Quoted    in    Straits    Settlements    cur 


■c.    report    [May   6,    1920]: 

;  in   London  and  New  York,  the 

limited   scale,   and    only   the   best 
1.      Ribbed  smoked   sheet  sold  up 


this  figure,  the  average 
crepe  sold  at  up  to  : 
its,    respectively),    showi 


rket.      Of   699 


ek's  best. 


ling  t:.quiv 
er  Pound  i 
London. 


82/^ 
84/. 
80;/2 


2/  IH 
1/10^ 
2/  m 
1/im 
1/10/2 
1/  6 
1/  4Ji 


2/  2'A 

2/  1/2 

2/  2^ 

2/  1/. 

2/  O'A 
1/10 

1/  7'A 

1/  4% 


$0,567    United    States 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GRISAR  &  CO..  Antwerp,  report   (May  28,   1920]: 

The  low  prices  reached  by  rubber  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  buyers  and  we  note  a  better  den, and.  -After  having  touched  the  price 
of  Ij.  lOMof.,  the  closing  prices  were:  Latex  crepe,  spot.  2s.;  Para  fine, 
2s.    \'Ad. 

At   the  last   moment  great   firmness   with   good  tendency  is  noted. 

Stati.stics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  Arrivals.  566  tons;  sales,  1,170 
tons;   stock.  20,819  tons,  aeainst  21,799  in   1919. 

Small  quantities  of  African  rubber  were  sold;  1,430  kilos  of  red  Congo 
Wamba  and  100  kilos  of  read  Congo  Kasai.     Stock  on  hand:  about  445  tons. 

Owing  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  exchange  the  futures  market  was 
very  active,  and  transactions  amounting  to  440,000  kilos  were  made. 
Closing  quotations,  each  month:  Mav-November,  11.70  francs;  December, 
11.60  francs;  Januarv-April,   11.50.      Tendency  steady. 


AMSTERDAM    RUBBER   MARKET. 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report  LUmc  4. 
The  rubber  market  has  again  been  very  quii  t  dnrii 
me  spot  business  has  been  going  on.  but  on  the  trriniii; 


iirkct  the  tur 
rd  crepe,  sp 
market   f.  1.: 


been    small.      Prices 
Amsterdam,    rose    from    f.  1.20   to    f.  1.27.      On    the 

«as  bid  for  June  crepe,  while  June  sheets  were  offered  at  f.  1.29;  for 
landard  sheets.  August  delivery,  f.  1.29  has  been  paid.  Toward  the  close 
tlie  market  was  somewhat  easier,  as  buyers  withdrew  their  orders. 

June   15   will  comprise  about   546,000   kilos., 


month    of  April,    as   compared   with    9,524   tons   in   the   previous   month   and 
7.664  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  total  exports   for  the   first   four  months   of  the   present   year   amount 
to   38,799  tons  as  against  36,315  tons  for  the  correspon  "  '    '   ' 


1918. 

January     toits     7.588 

February     6,820 

March    7.709 

April     7,428 

Totals    29,545 


iparative   statistics: 

1919.  1920. 

7,163  11.119 

10,889  9.781 
10.679  9.524 

7.664  8.375 

36,315  38,799 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  there  were  15,720  tons  of 
Libber  (of  which  1,264  tons  were  transhipments)  exported  fromt  the  ports 
f  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  month  of  April.  This  compares  with  5.931 
3ns  in  March  and  10,848  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
'he  total  exports  of  rubber  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year 
52,155   tons,  compared  with   61,821  tons  for  the  similar  period 


rid    22,078    tons 


1918. 


Appended 


the 


1918. 

January    tons     4,302 

February     2,334 

March     8,858 

April     6,584 

Totals    22,078 


comparatr 

1920. 
13,125 
17,379 
5.931 
15.720 


CEYLON    RUBBER    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 


Crude   rubber: 
rom    Straits    Settlement" 

IMPORTS. 

January  1 

1919. 

to  April  26. 
1920. 
951  452 

Totals 

1,329,861 

6,300 
1,654.687 

Crude    rubber: 
°    Bdglum"'"" 

EXPOHTS. 

11.480.555 

10.699.722 
18  360 

Fra^.::::;;:;.-.v 

Germany    

330,010 

121.710 
81.348 

Australia    

United    States    

Canada  and    Newfoui 

62,742 

25,844,821 

idland 260.016 

36.831 

11.324.536 

425.600 

Japan    

119.501 

97.100 

Totals    

38.099,746 

22,917,571 

(Compilrd  by  the  Ceylon   Chamber  of  Commer 


liich 


:ibfmt    47O,nn0 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FROM  BELAWAN  (DELI),  SUMATRA. 


...kilos 

M:,r 

Ended  Mar 

ch  31. 

Netherlands     . . . 
United    Kingdom 

^^umV.-.--, 

1919. 
61,120 

1920. 
339.183 
329.541 

1919. 

932.856 
61.120 

1920. 
8291984 
95 

kilos  1,622 

lUm'ge  ct  Cie.    (Comptoir    Colonial    Belgika.) 7,320 

Bunpe  et  Cie.    (Compagnie  du  Congo  i?elge.) 10,595 

nunce  et  Cie.   (Compagnie    N'Keme-N'Kemi.) 5,620 

Credit  Colonial  &  Commercial   (Anc.  L.  &  W.   van   .Ic   Vehle).   (Cie. 

tlu   Kasai.)    145,850 

Societe  Colonialc   Anversoise    (S.A.B.) ■ 3,792 
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CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC    PORTS    AS    STATED    BY    SHIPS- 
MANIFESTS. 
PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Kiiu-.      Medium    Coarse.     Caucho. 

I 
lirgil,  from   I': 


May    21,      liy    I 

Paul    Bertiich    ;!6,uS4       

Hagemcyer    &    Brunn 53.541        

Poel    &    Kelly 3,685      

M*v    27.      By   the   S.    S.   A/amro.   from  Maiiaos. 

Poel   &    Kelly 67,831        14,264 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,   Inc 

Various    

May  27.     By  the  S.  S.  Manco,  from  Itacoatiar 

Poel   &   Kelly 

Various    

S.  S.  Matico,  from  Para. 


10,185 
13.035 
10,051 


Paul    Bertiich 335,094       

Wm.    .Schall    &    Co 

Hagemeyer    &    Brunn 115,460       

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.   Waaldyk,  from  Para. 


75,860 
98,429 
13,736 

164,304 
50,568 
28,028 

138,670 


Va 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Korean  Prince,  from  Para. 
Various     

Tune   12.      By  the   S.    S.  Bronte,   from   Para. 

Paul    Rertuch 14,560 

Poel    &    Kelly 20,402 

MadeiraMamore  Ry.   Co 

Hagemeyer    &     Brunn 112,741       19,344 

June   18.      By  the  S.   S.  Sallust.  from  Para. 

General    Rubber    Co 

Poel   &    Kelly 

Various     

June  18.  By 
Paul  Berliich .  . 
Meyer    &    Brown 


Lake  Gaitlier,  from   Par; 


9,114 
335,094 
29,498 
115,460 

7.840 

7,840 

57,091 

157,091 

159,031 
'  2,668 

173,591 
20.402 

302,232 

48,909 
49,280 

126,350 
49,280 

PLANTATIONS. 

(.Figured    180  pounds   to    the    bale   or   case.l 
Shipment  Shipped 

from:                    to;  Founds.          ToUls. 
Mav   2U.      By  the  S.  S.   Oanfa.  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Singapore           Watertown  246,500        246,500 

May  23.      By  the  S.  S.  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  at  New  York. 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...        Rotterdam          New  York  62,720          62,720 

May   23.      By  the  S.   S.   Clan  McPhce.  at  New  York. 

L.     Littlejohn    k    Co....        Colombo              New  York  89.600 

Baird    Rubber   &   Trading                                     .t        ,^     i  oi  ,/w^ 

Co Singapore           New  York  22,400 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co Singapore  Chicopee  Falls     11,200 

J- Jc.  ■'"''"."°"^.*..^°':       Singapore          New  York  12,320 

Vernon   Metal  S-   Produce  ,r,,on 

Co                                  ....        Cochin                 New  York  152.280 

Fred'St'ern  &  Co.' Colombo            New  York  78,200        366,000 

May  24.  By  the  S.  S.  Intan.  at  New  York.  ,,,^„„ 
The   Fisk   Rubber   Co....        Singapore           ,  hicopee  1' alls  336,000 

J.    T.    Johnstone    &    Co..        ^.                          m        ,/     ,  .<  -on 

Inc           Singapore           New  York  46,480 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.        Singapore           New  York  286,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.        Singapore           New  York  ,7.300 

Poel    &     Kelly Singapore           New  York  14,300 

I      Suiro   &    Co Singapore           New  York  14,400 

Tho'rnell   &    Fehr,    Inc...        Singapore           New  York  17,280 

■^Rub£?"'cr..'^"'...^       Singapore           Akron  217,800 

Mitsui    8.    Co.,    Limited..        Singapore           New  York  210,780 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore           New  York  43.740 

Bolle-Watson    Co.,    Inc..        Singapore           New  York  ,''7.JbO 

Various                          Singapore           New  York  220,320 

Fred   Stern   St   Co Soerabaya           New  York  58,420 

Various         Samarang           New  York  11,700 

FrS  Stem  &   Co.. Batavia              New  York  60,300 

RuWxfr"  Co Batavia               Akron  113,220 

Smith     &     Schippers.....        Batavia                Akron  42,120 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Batavia              Akron  5''5Sx 

E    S   Kuh  &  Valk  Co BaUvia              Akron  20,880 

Various  ....    .    Batavia                Akron  600,560     2.500.440 

May  24.      By  the  S.   S.  Empress  of  Russia,  at  Vancouver. 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co       Singapore           Akron  405,180        405.180 

May  24      Bv  the  S.  S.  New  York,  at  New  York. 

yj^'oJs ; Singapore            -^ew  York  1.655,280     1.655,280 

May  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Palaci/t    at  New  York. 

General  Rubber  Co London               Vew  \  ork  1,195,740 

'^Rub£'r'"'^r..'^".'...^       London                ^kron  339,480 

Various ' London               New  York  447.300     1,982,520 

May  25.     By  the  S.  S.  Deaance.  at  New  York 

Various  London               New  York  720               720 

May  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Ariosto,  at  New  York. 

Hood  Rubber  Co Singapore           Watertown  58,750          58.750 

May  28      By  the  S.   S.  St.  Paul,  at  New  York. 

Various London                New  York  70,940           70,940 

May  28.     By  the  S.   S.   Vandyk,  at  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.        Soerabaya           New  York  112.000 

Chas.  F.  Smillie  &  Co.  .  .  .        Soerabaya           New  York  41,2.0 

Chas.  F.  SmillieS.  Co....       Batavia              New  York  25,740 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Batavia               New  York  201,600 


Shipment  Shipped 

Various     Asahan  New  York  7,74o' 

The     Goodyear     lire     & 

Rubber  Co Kelawan  Akron  90,400 

Various    Belawan  New  York  75,420 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,    Inc.        Padang  New  York  13,320 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  90.000 

Various     Padang  New  York  1 5.840 

Various     Batavia  New  York  148,360 

May  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Korea  Maru,  at  San  Francisco. 
Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Penang  \kron  266,400 

May  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Rotterdam  New  York  55,624 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co Amsterdam  New  York  56,000 

May  31.     By  the  S.   S.  Ninian,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Liverpool  New  York  3,780 

Tt;NE    1.      Bv    the    S.    S.    Marxland.    .It  New    York. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York  123.840 

June  2.      By  the  S.   S.    Waaldyk,  at  New   York. 
The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber     Co Soerabaya  .^kron  126,180 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York  236,700 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  New  York  27,000 

The      Goodyear      Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Batavia  Akron  30,960 

Robertson,   Cole  &   Co...        Batavia  New  York  53,280 

L.     Littlejohn    &    Co Java  New  York  128,000 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co.,    Ltd Borneo  New  York  16,410 

Charies    T.     Wilson     Co., 

Inc Rotterdam  New  York  33.200 

June  3.  By  the  S.  S.  Port  Darwin,  at  New  York. 

Poel   &-    Kelly London  New  York  110,340 

T.   D.    Downing  &   Co...        London  New  York  70,380 

^''fnt^'■:..^."".':..';°•;       London  New  York  55,558 

Various     London  New  York       1,141,802 

June  2.      By   the   S.    S.    Vcnnonia,  at  New   York. 

Various    London  New  York  38,700 

June  3.     By  the  S.   S.  Port  Curtis,  at  New  York. 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       London  New  York  6,720 

June  6.     By   the   S.   S.   Colusa,  at  San  Francisco. 
The     Goodvear     Tire      & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  197,280 

Fred    Stem    &   Co S'ingapore  New  York  78,200 

Firestone  Tire   &    Rubber 

Co Penang  Akron  499,860 

Gates    Rubber    Co Penang  Denver  136,260 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria,  at  New  York. 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..       Liverpool  New  York  5,940 

June   7.      By  the   S.    S.   Ixion,   at   Seattle. 
Firestone    Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  255,960 

The      Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  180 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapore  New  York  99,360 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc...        Singapore  Vancouver  67,200 

June  9.      By  the   S.   S.    West  Hartland,  at   Seattle. 
The     Goodyear     Tire      & 

Rubber  Co Singapore  Akron  97,380 

J.     E.    Lancaster Singapore  Seattle  353.340 

June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Totori  Maru,  at  New  York. 

G.    Kawahara   Co Singapore  New  York  18,000 

June  9.   By  the   S.   S.  Arabia  Maru,  at  Seattle. 
Charies    T.    Wilson    Co., 

Inc Singapore  New  York  56,000 

June   10      By  the  S.   S.   Santa  Malta,  at  New  York. 

J.    Aron    &   Co Colombo  New  York  11,960 

W    R    Grace  &  Co Colombo  New  York  7.200 

Baring     Bros Colombo  New  York  13.860 

Hood'Rubber  Co Colombo  Watertown  35,640 

Wilson,    Holgate    &    Co.,       ^  ,       ^  x,        ,.     ,  c  ,.„ 

Ltd    Colombo  New  York  5,220 

^'^rc'^^  .■"':.. '^.■''°."...^°:'      Colombo  New  York  16,258 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York  4,480 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....        Colombo  New  York  12,320 

L.     Littlejohn    &    Co Colombo  New  York  67,200 

Various Colombo  New   York  73,378 

June  11.   By  the   S.   S.  Borderer,  at  New  York. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Colombo  New  York  44,800 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  11,200 

L.     Littlejohn    &    Co....        Singapore  New  York  560,000 
Charies    T.     Wilson    Co., 

Inc Colombo  New  York  8,960 

Various     Singapore  New  York  1,779.300 

June  14.     Bv  the  S.  S.   I'erbania.  at  New  York. 
The     Goodvear     Tire      & 

Rubber    Co Liverpool  Akron  157,680 

June  14.     By  the  S.   S.  City  of  Benares,  at  New  York. 

Wm.   Brandt  &  Sons Colombo  New  York  38,520 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York  89,600 

E.   S.   Kuh  &  Valk  Co..       Colombo  New  York  64,720 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New  York  113,400 

Alfred  Kramer  &  Co Colombo  New  York  29,600 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Colombo  New  York  11,200 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York  112,000 

Various     Colombo  New  York  43,660 

June  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Bozi-en,  at  New  York. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..        London  Akron  242,280 

General     Rubber     Co....        London  New  York  238,500 

Poel   &   Kelly London  New  York  147,600 

Various    London  New  York  1,080 


821,640 
266,400 


3,780 
123,8,!0 


38.700 
6,720 


911.600 
5,940 


450,720 
18,000 
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PLANTATIONS. 

Shipment  Shipped 

U.     By  the  S.  S.  Nitonian.  at  Boston. 

ubbcr  Co London  Watertown 

"      By  the  S.  S.  Afidirk,  at  New  York. 

Rotterdam  New  York 

IVeit  CoyoU,  at  New  York. 

London  New  York 

City  of  Corinth,  at  New  York. 


Ju: 
Hood 
Meyer   &    Bro' 

June  18.     By  the  S.  I 
Various     

June  18.     By  the  S.  I 
The     Goodyear     Tire     i 

Rubber    Co 

L.     Littlejohn    &    Co... 


Colombo 
Colombo 
Rangoon 
New  York, 
London 


New  York 
New  York 
STew  York. 
New  York 


June  21,     By  the  S.  S.  Suz'n-ic,  at  New  York, 

Mitsui    &    Co.    Limited. .  Singapore           New  '^. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  Singapore           Akron 

Thoniett    &    Fehr.    Inc..  Singapore           New  ' 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Singapore           Akron 

Raw    Products    Co Singapore           New  ' 

Fred   Stern   &  Co Singapore           New  ■> 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc..  Singapore 

Various   Sinapore 

June  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Rottig.  at 


New  York 
York. 

York 


.Mdens'    Successors,    -,     -„    -- 

Fred  Stern  &  Co T'jang   Priok  New  York 

\'ariou5     T'jong   Priok  New  York 

Tlie  B.   F.  Goodrich  Rub- 

ber    Co Batavia  .\kron 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc..  Batavia  New  York 

Charles    T.     Wilson     Co., 

Inc Soerabaya  New  York 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 

_  her    Co Soerabaya  New  York 


Batav 


119,105 
145,600 
29,700 


86,400 
67,200 
20,160 


67.200 
19.305 
44,800 

446,850 
84. COO 
336,000 
246,400 
818,679 

52,200 
44,460 
96,660 


128,240 
3.038 


145.600 
29,700 


173,760 
421,020 


By  the  S.    S.  Z« 


MAY    Z^.       Uv 

Wm.    Schall   & 


May  31.     By  the  S. 

Ultramares   Corp , 

May  31.     By  the  S. 


ew  York. 
Venezuela  New  York 

Lake  Flatterv,  at  New  York. 
Cristobal    ■  New  York 

Cristobal  New  York 

Lake  Gilboa,  at  New  York. 
Colombia  New  York 

.  Fredfues,  at  New  York. 

Trinidad  New  York 

Mexico,  from  Vera  Cruz. 
\'era  Cruz  New  York 

Cartegena  New  York 


June  9.     By  the  S. 

Mecke  &  Co 

Pablo    Calvet    &    Co.. 
Various     


).     By 
es    Cor 


Colon,  at  Ne 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 
Cristobal 

Heltkon,  at 
.       Cristobal 


York. 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York. 

New  York 


May  24,      By  the  S.   S. 
3el   &    Kelly 

May  24.     By  the  S.   S. 


May 


By  the 


By  the 


AFRICANS. 

n'esterd\k.  at  Ni 


Havre  New  York 

Sarcoxie,  at  New  York. 
Bordeaux  New  York 

Bordeaux  New  York 

New  York. 

few  York 


West  Waun 
Antwerp 
,  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 
Rotterdam  New  York 

June  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Niman.  M  New  York. 

Fred   Stem   &   Co Liverpool  New  York 

June  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Pt.  Darn-in.  at  New  York. 

Poel   &   Kelly Liverpool   ,        New  York 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Lapland,  at  New  York. 

\'arious     Antwerp  New  York 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S.  lVe.tt  Point,  at  New  York. 
Ch       —        -   " 


Pfizer  &   Co. 


Lisbon 


New  York 


3,378 
17.390 
16.100 
361.215 


7,500 
1,200 


135,815 
476,100 


74,307 
32,645 

214,360 
3,378 
17,390 
16,100 

361,215 


June  6.     By  the 


Shipped 
w  York. 


June  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Oxonian,  at  i 
Fred    Stern   &   Co Liverpool 


v/:: 


Caroline,  at  New  York. 
Bordeaux  New  York 

Bordeaux  New  York 

June  21.     By  the  S.  S.  San  Geneiro,  at  New  York. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co Genoa  New  York 

June  22.     By  the  S.   S.  Noordam,  at  New  York. 
Various    Rotterdam  New  York 

PONTIAlfAK. 
May  28.     By  the   S.   S.    Veendyk,  at  New   York. 

Various     Soerabaya  New  York 

June  2.     By  the  S.   S.  W<u:ldvk.  at  New  York. 

E.  Everett  Carleton  &  Co.       Soerabaya  New  York 

\*arious     Soerabaya  New  York 

June  6.     By  the  S.  S  Maaldvk,  at  New  York. 

The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited.  .        Borneo  New  York 

June  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Rotti.  at  New  York. 

L^nited     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber Co Soerabaya  New  York 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Soerabaya  New  York 

June  21.     By  the  S.  -S.  Su^-eric,  at  New  York. 

\'arious     Singapore  New  York 


Pounds. 
13,915 
943,670 
34,051 
230 
287,890 
290.835 


25,875 
161.575 


BALATA. 

May  31.     By  the  S.   S.    Lake  Sunal<ee.  : 


Chiri 


May  31.     By  the  S.  S. 

Middleton    &    Co 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc. 

June  10.  By  the  S.  S. 
American   Trading   Co... 


t  New  York. 
New  York 
York. 


<E  21.     By  the 

Schall   St    Co. 

Middleton    &    Co., 


wi" 


S.  S. 


May  24.     By  the  S.   S. 


Middleton  &  Co., 

May  31.     By  t 

Ultramares    Cori 

W.  Reed  WilliaiT 


Mature 

Trinidad  New  York 

Trinidad  New  York 

Carrillo,  at  New  York. 
Santa   Marta     New  York 

Oranje  Nassau,  at  New  Yor! 
Paramaribo  New  York 
Paramaribo         New  York 

Valacia,  at  New  York. 
London 

Lake  Sunapei 


New  York 
at   New  York. 

New  York 
New  Yo 


Lake  Gilboa, 

Colombia  New  York 

Colombia  New  York 


May  26.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

Continental-Mexican  Rub- 
ber   Co Mexico 

June  14.     By  rail  at  Laredo.  Texas. 

Continental  -  Mexican 

Rubber    Co Mexico 

June    16.       Hy    rail    at    Laredo,    Tex 

Continental  -Mexican 

Rubber    Co Mexico 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 

June  2.     By  the  S.  S.  IVaaklyk,  at  New  York. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber   Co.,    Limited. .       Borneo  New  York 

June   21.      By  the   S.    S.   .Suveric,  at   New   York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York 

GUTTA8. 

June  2.     By  the  S.   S.    IVaaldyk.  at   New  York. 
Rubber    Co.,    Limited.. 
The      United      Malaysian        Borneo  New  York 


132,000 
50,460 


2,550 
6,213 


6,052 
3,300 


Totals. 

13,915 
943.670 

34.051 

230 

287,890 

290,835 

161,000 
25,875 
161,575 

216.000 
374.100 


271.800 
50,460 


26,295 
1,666 


4.050 
2.550 
6,213 


134,775 

134,77? 

60,000 

60.000 

58.0CO 

58,000 

UNITED  STATES  CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR  1920  (BY  MONTHS). 


Tanuary     tens     17,799 

t-cbruary   29,681 

March    28,533 


(Com filed  by   The 


Paras. 

cans. 

2,620 
2,456 
2,463 
1,893 
2,025 

821 
558 
514 
628 
662 

11,457 

3,183 

1  of  America 

1,   Inc.) 

'    1920. 
21,351 
32,994 

28,666 

1919.' 

7.235 
17.456 

97.410 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS   FOR   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MAITUFACTURED  RUBBER. 


India  rubber: 
From    France    . . 

Netherlands 
Portu 


igal    

;d  Kingdom. . 

Canada  

Central  America.  . 


Me 


Peru 

Other  South  Am.. 
British  E.  Indies 
Dutch  E.  Indies. 
Other  countries.  .  . 


5,635,298 
647,043 
24,669 


345,014 
40,637,290 
in,178,932 

758,264 


$720 

2,732,804 

286.906 

9./46 

11,925 

960,330 

81,068 

131,698 

15,820,145 

3,819,947 

285,821 


Pounds. 

864,073 

133,674 

14.100 

8,800,914 

41,880 

16,462 

7,139 

5,183,214 

789,052 

113,005 

39,262,162 

8,097,239 

306,355 


Value. 

$251,239 

54,892 

9.869 

4,233,181 

15,009 

3,855 

2,185 

1,499,276 

246,707 

27,874 

19,215,266 

3,785.268 

108,772 


Totals 

Balata      

rjuayule 

jTelutong  (Pc 
jutta  percha 
Rubber 


61,765,830  $24,141,110 

132,321  $63,493 

521,243  108,943 

1,411,499  118,156 

610,206  101,408 

848,052  67,724 


63,629,269  $29,453,393 

79,073  $47,037 

105,658  22,676 

1,720,819  298,528 

804,191  170,350 

1,852,484  108,772 


Totals,    unmanufac- 
tured       65.289,151     $24,600,834       68,191,494     $30,1 

Chicle     (dutiable)     743,951  497.984  431,718  3 

Manufactured — dutiable: 
India     rubber     and     gutta 

India    rubber    substitutes.  JS3                     44                8,946 

EXPORTS  OF    DOMESTIC    MERCHANDISE. 
Manufactured — 

India  rubber: 

Scrap  and  old 588,488             $78,796             699,- 

Reclaimed   311,361  52,379             289,S 

Belting'     ]  { 


Packing' 
Boots' 
Shoes'     . 

T^res:^"' 


$41,888 
50,796 
219,499 
205,573 
111,127 
81,236 
683,417 
107,290 


1,148,845 
370,520 
328,502 


Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 

Suspenders  and  garters   .  . 

Other      rubber      manufac- 

factures'     


181,380 
941,292 

.        $6,242,634 
5  $43,525  57 

nd  cables'        789,991 

EXPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 


$6,622,565 
$87,326 
526,556 


India   rubber    

Balata    

Gutta  percha    

Jelutong    CPontianak) 

Totals,  unmanufact 

Manufactured— 


845,016 
98,419 
14,560 


EXPORTS     OF     RUBBER     GOODS     TO     NON-CONTIGUOUS     TERRITORIES 
OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 
Manufactured — 


hose  and  pack- 


Totals    

To   Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


Automobile  tires  . . 

Other  tires 

Other  rubber  goods 


$23,579 
31.630 
3,880 


$4,952 
91,927 
1,558 
13,352 


$25,532 
43,133 
6,316 

$74,981 
$23,324 


Totals    

To  Porto  Rico; 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing   •  ••■•.. 

.Automobile  tires 

Other  tires   

Other  rubber  goods 


reated  as  foreign  commerce. 

{  domestic   merchandise   by   countries   during   April 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPOSTS. 

.April. 


Crude    rubber: 
From — 

Straits    Settlemetits 

Federated  Malay   States.. 
British    India 


Pounds.        Value. 

9,555,400    £1,002,840 

1,188,080 


.11,205,: 
.    l,633,juu 
.   4,025,400 


6.966,600 

800,100 

3,431,500 


£636,494 

848,448 
96,420 
415.713 


1,505,100 

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 
other  Dutch  possessions 
in    Indian    Seas) 1,788,400 

Other  countries  in  East  In- 
dies and  Pacific  not  else- 
where   specified 243,600 

Brazil     3,706,500 

Peru    12,000 

South     and     Central     America 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru).        23,700 

West  Africa: 

French   West  Africa 

Gold  Coast    43,400 

Other      parts      of      West 
Africa    69,900 

East  Africa  (including 
Madagascar)     218,000 

Other   countries 60,200 


4.790 
8,390 


Totals 


claimed   rubber. 


Rubber     substitutes 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and   shoes,  .dozen   pairs 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Tires   and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufactures... 
Insulated    wire 


246,000  10,417 

£40,647  26,698  £68,689 


501,394 
58,600 
5,180 


Unmanufactured- 
Waste  and  reclaimec 
•Rubber  substitutes. 


EXPORTS. 

420,600 


Manufactured — 
Boots   and   shoes,  .dosett   pairs 

Waterproofed    clothing 

Insulated     wire 

Submarine  cables 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  mai 


lufac 


£17,499 
84,816 
37,716 


£14,833 
267,648 
121,048 
88,278 


Totals    £697,945 

EXPOETS— COLONIAL  AND    FOREIGN, 
Unmanufactured — 
Cnade  rubber: 

To     Sweden,     Norway     and 

Denmark    528,300  £73,25:           IS 

Germany 1,1- 

Belgium    1,161,300  81,709           9S 

France    2,387,700  267,769       3,H 

Spain    45,300  5,286             S 

Italy    753,000  86,225        l,3i 

Other    European    coun- 


Other   countries 

Totals,    rubber 

Waste  and  reclaimed. 
Gutta  percha  and  balat: 
•Rubber   substitutes... 

Manufactured — 
Boots  and  shoes,  .doce 
Waterproofed    clothing 

Tires  and  tubes 

Insulated    wire 

Other   manufactures... 


193,263 
5.425 
20,710 


57,700 

7,676,300 

714,300 

203,100 


£22,468 
142.204 
121,854 


5,940 
938,762 
85,107 
26,419 


7,142,200 
163',566 


£733,639 
■  6',4i9 


£73 

397 

14,548 

1,243 

4,683 


.      £26 
32,411 


Totals,    manufactured £20,944  £34,436 

Included  in  "Other  Articles,"  Class  III,  T.,  prior  to   1920. 


ER     STATISTICS     FOR     THE    DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND    MANITFACTURED    RUBBER. 


Rubber,  gutla  percha,  etc. 

From  United  Kingdom 

United    States.. 

Brazil    

British  East  Indi 

Ceylon    

Straits      Settle 


333,079 
734,656 


Totals 
Rubber,  recovevec 
Rubber  scrap . .  . . 
Rubber     suhstitut< 


,569.091 
314,801 
233,922 


$632,684 
$50,538 
25,941 
19,921 


905,319 
516,817 
36,036 


3,406,281 
586,432 
101,502 
271,962 


$581,613 
192,995 
26,327 

192,391 

840,583 


,836.052 
$88,549 
11,420 
32,584 


lufactured  2,283,871 


1,366.177       $1,968,605 


£634,133       GIov 


rubber    tubes 

r    thread,    nut    cov- 

olals,  partly  manu- 
factured      

'and      ih^  t~.  '.'.'.'.'.  [\ 

■at^r'  bottles.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

and   matting 

solid 

i!;r";X;:;:;;;; 

other   kinds 

manufactures 

$10,955 
11,697 
7,391 
24.850 


manufactured. 

ubber  imports 

re  and  cables: 

cables    cov- 

silk,      rubber, 

cables. 


166,345 
191,320 


229,372 
■Included 


$15,836 
9,941 
17.133 


29,962 
1,195 
3.799 
460 
14,764 
380,913 
47,720 


367,711 


167.846 
■•Wire   : 


Produce 

of 
Canada. 


$9,391 
37,165 
626,454 


Reex- 
ports of 


Produce 
of 

\?lue^' 
$37,072 

$1,347 
16.778 
146,814 


jfactures 
manufactu 


■ed.  $1,280,898 
,..   $1,289,637 


$1,313,759       $1,144,896 


«1,313,759       $1,181,968 


Exporters. 

Tancredo,    Porto    &    Co hilos 

General  Rubber  Co.   of   Brazil.. 

Ohliger    &    Co 

Stowell    &    Co 

"     Levy    &    ~ 


Adelbert    H.    Alden, 

Semper    &    Co 

Moraes,    Carneiro    & 


lited. 


207,360 
171,591 
104.631 
66,692 
28,686 
15,640 
13,600 


1,519 


Caucho.       ToT.i 


257,195 
213,790 
104,631 
113,801 
84,583 


Caucho. 
274,459 


25,842 
■  '9.305 


58.054   814.126 
8,909 

58,054   823,035 


97,043         88,053 


10,913 
326,323 


(Compiled  by  Stoaell  &  Co.,  Mand 


Totals. 
390.732 
54,060 
81,578 


146,913 
84,583 
29,908 
IS. 530 


July 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  STATISTICS. 

PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

IMPORTS. 

April. 
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Unmanufactured— 
"nide    rubber: 
From  Belgium    . . . 

France    

Netherlands 
Portugal    .  .  . 

Canada  .... 
Costa  Rica  . 
Guatemala  . 
Honduras  .. 
Nicaragua  . 
Panama 
Salvador      . . , 


1919. 


Me 
Tri 
Brazil 


lidad 


Ecuador     

Peru     

Venezuela  ..'..'. 
British  India  .  . 
''*"''  > Settlements 


Philippines  .... 
British  W.  Africa. 
British  S.Africa 
Portuguese  Africa 


Pounds. 


5,858 

8,420 

5,383 

3,296,587 

217,184 

51,300 

199.859 

17.900 

58.710 

67,365 

1,086,118 


2,603 
960,330 

88,556 


Pounds. 
116,819 
864,073 
133,674 


7,139 
1,135 
5,183,214 
38,837 
56,009 
789.052 
18,159 

435.'9i2 

32,605,537 

4,140,785 

7,647,262 

67,300 

13.096 

92,572 

13,871 

962 


Value. 
$58,175 
251,239 

54,892 


33,437,955     $13,359,549 


478 

1,499,276 

10,445 

12,776 

246,707 

4,653 

iisieeo 

15,971,292 

1,908,405 

3,623,383 

33,409 

5,896 

41,109 

5,548 

230 


60,965,513     $28,145,195 


From  France     

Straits  Settlements 
Dutch    E.    Indies 

Totals     

lutta    percha: 

From  England     

Straits  Settlements 
rhitch  E.  Indies 
British  W.  Africa. 


$312 
20,302 
69,179 


Totals    

Balata: 

From  England     

Panama     

Trinidad    

Colombia     

Ecuador     

British    Guiana. 
Dutch     Guiana.. 


ToUls     125.i;21 

imed  and  scrap  rubber        331,420 


Chicle    .......'...dutiable 

Rubber  substitutes   

Manufactures  of  rubber  and 
gutta    fKTch^... dutiable 


683,691 

150 

7,624 


17,854 
19.180 
10,140 


64,766,173 

368.192 

8,946 


7,184 

'ioisos 


$28,707,905 

$272,889 
1,539 


L.NMANDFACTUBED— ,'rf«; 

Crude    rubber: 

From  England    

Straits    Settlements. 

(>utta  percha    

Rubber   scrap    

Rubber  manufactures,  dutiable 

Ma.vltactired: 
Automobile    tires    

Solid   tires    .... . . .  . .'..'.  ] .'  [  .' 

All    other   tires 

Belting    

Hose     .'..'.'.' 

Rubber    boots    

Rubber    shoes    '..'.'. 

Soles    and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    '.'. 

All     other     manufactures     of 
rubber     


323,703 
1,900 


2,031 
42,330 


Totals 
Insulated  win 
Suspenders  ai 
Rubber   scrap 


S^i-'ers 2  881 

57.725  7.725 

PORT   OF  NEW    ORLEANS. 
IMPOHTS. 


Value. 

$46,872 

'i7,'353 
5.681 
18.011 


$4,435 

2,301 

24 

125 

5,067 

8,315 

33,605 

250.282 

2,976 

10.361 

57,154 

$384,645 
$30,737 

12,487 


Unmanufactured — /r, 
rude    rubber: 
From  Nicaragua 


33.581 

11,064 

EXPORTS. 


Jbes 


Solid   tires 

All    other    tires 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing  ;;.■ 

Rubber  boots   

Rubber  shoes   

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries 
Other    rubber    manu 


Totals  .  , 
Insulated  wire 
Fountain  pens  . 
Suspenders  . . . 
Chewing   gum    . 

L'nmanufacti 
Reclaimed   rubb( 


•  [    $5,071    I : : 


$37,403 

11,084 

445 

891 

12,787 

9,964 

15,003 

7 

15,258 

6,486 

23 

2,151 


J3,565        $111,502 


PORT  OF  SEATTLE. 

IMPOETS. 


AlANUPACIUR 

Automobile    tir 
Inner    tubes.  . , 


$3,128,295 

116,852 

277.127 

20.540 
165.131 

'63|389 

573.254 


Totals,  manufactured        $4  344  588 

Insulated    wire    Sfi41  'n^ij 

Fountain    pens. . .  .n«m6,;  io'"  --'-" 

ouspenders  and   garters.. 
Chewing  gum    " ' ' 


Hose  :.::; 

Packing     ; 

Rubber    boots    / 

Rubber   shoes    f 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'   sundries    . . 
Other     manufactures 


Unmanufactured: 
Reclaimed   and   scrap  rub- 
ber        . 


39.009 
147.183 
102,984 


Unmanufactured: 

India   rubber    

Gutta    percha    

Balata     

Rubber    manufactures 


FOBEIGN  EXPORTS. 


$19,100 
'37,874 


$2,259,097 
273,426 
211,926 


20,001 
353,657 
78,531 
72,088 


$4,060,929 

$437,331 

84.607 

257.228 

167,899 


$180,859 
6,860 
49,484 
1,526 


Un.m 

Crude    

From  Canada 


factured — free 


Straits  Settlements. 
British  East  Indies. 
Dutch    East    Indies. 


127,050 

10,567,209 

446,410 


Totals 

Telutong    

Rubber    scrap    . 


Manufactured: 
.Automobile    tires 

Inner    tubes     

Solid  tires    

All     other     tires. 


Rubber    boots    .....' 

Rubber    shoes .' ' 

Druggists'   sundries    '. 

Other    rubber    manufactures. 


$63,525 
■269,697 
169,738 


11,303,247     $4,579,435 


16,283 
3,588 


685,987 
'34.'6oo 


366.695 
3,085 
2,046 

$373,490 
'$2,'646 


$14,290 
2.229 
5.281 


1.343 
3.967 
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PORT  OF  SAN    FRANCISCO. 
IMFOBTS. 


Unmanufactured — free: 

;riide    rubber: 

Prom  Straits    Settlements.. 

British   East  Indies. 

Dutch    East    Indies. 

Hong    Kong    


Totals     

7e!utong    

Gutta    percha    

Chicle    

'Rubber   manufactures 


9,652,116  $3,399,427 

78,425  32,305 

2,252,324  817,551 

280,438  84,131 


1,002,681 
34i!442 


$522,138 


12,263,303     $4,333,414 
168,468  $7,125 


1,344,723        $632,371 


57,324 


1,615 


Manufactured: 

Automobile    tires    

Inner    tubes     

:Solid  tires    

All   other   tires 

Belting     

Hose.   

Kubber    boots    

Rubber    shoes    

Druggists'   sundries    

Other    nibber   manufactures 


Totals    

Insulated    wire    

Fountain    pens    

Suspenders 

Chewing   gum    

Unmanufactured — free  ■ 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


62,609  69,036 

22 

EXPORTS. 

$380,419 


11,207 
28,089 
63.815 


23,520 
9,141 

45,602 
9,771 


6,066 
4,164 
21,048 


REEXPORTS. 


Crude    rubber    . . . 

Chicle    

Uubber   manufactu 


43,367 


THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  siTU.\TiON  in  the  rubber  scrap  market  is  described  as  easier. 
Tires  and  shoes  are  lower  than  last  month.  The  market 
changes  but  shghtly  from  week  to  week.  The  activity  is  not 
up  to  normal  and  the  outlook  is  problematical.     Prices  quoted 


are  nomma 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND   SHOES: 

Aictic  tops    ' J. 

Boots   and   shoes lb. 

Trimmed   arctics    lb. 

Untrimmed   arctics    lb. 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound lb. 

No.   1 ,  bright  fracture lb. 

INNER  TUBES: 

No.   1    lb. 

Compounded    lb. 

Red    lb. 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap, 


.09V$@      .09M 


No.   1 lb. 

No.  2 lb. 

Car  springs  lb. 

Heels    lb. 

Horse-shoe    pads lb. 

Hose,   air  brake lb. 

fire,   cotton    lined lb. 

garden    lb. 

Insulated  wire  stripping,   free  from  fiber lb. 

Matting    


.lb. 


Red   scrap.    No.  1 . 


TIRES; 

PNEUM.ATIC — 

Auto    peelings    

Bicycle    

"Standard    white   auto 

Standard    auto    

Stripped,   unguaranteed    

White,  G.  &  G..  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S. 


.03     @ 

.01 '/5@ 


.0554® 
.09  @ 
.06)i@ 
.08     @ 


.04 '4  (3) 
.02Ji@ 
.04i/i(ai 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW  YORK. 

AMERICAN  Cotton.  The  market  has  been  quiet  and  steady  with 
httle  business  done.  Middling  uplands  stayed  at  40  cents 
•lill  the  middle  of  the  month,  then  declined  slightly  and  gradually 
until  it  reached  38.25  cents  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Tight 
money  and  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  Reports  on  the 
new  crop  are  conflicting  as  so  much  depends  on  the  weather, 
owing  to  the  lateness  in  planting  on  account  of  the  hard  winter. 
In  some  districts  planters  have  turned  to  farm  produce  instead 
of  cotton,  because  of  the  boll  weevil  and  the  high  prices  of 
vegetables ;  in  others  they  are  planting  more  cotton  than  before. 
It  is  too  early  to  speculate  on  the  amount  of  the  new  crop. 
Meanwhile  conditions  in  England  point  to  a  diminution,  if  not  a 
complete  cessation,  of  imports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

Sea  Isl.-vnd  Cotton.  There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  re- 
garding Sea  Island  Cotton,  and  no  signs  of  a  cessation  of  the 
ravages  of  insect  pests.  Many  planters  have  given  up  cotton  for 
the  time  being  or  have  cut  down  their  acreage,  as  Sea  Island 
cotton   seems  to  have  abdicated  in   favor  of  Arizona. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  Reports  here  are  also  conflicting.  While 
information  has  been  given  out  that  a  larger  acreage  than  ever 
has  been  planted  with  cotton,  owing  to  the  high  prices  and  the 
speculation  of  last  season,  equally  positive  is  the  assertion  that 
the  Government  has  insi.sted  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cotton 
land,  two-thirds,  should  be  planted  with  food  stuflfs. 

.\rizona  Cotton.  Every  available  foot  of  ground  has  been 
utilized  and  a  record  crop  is  anticipated,  perhaps  three  times  the 
42,734  bales  of  last  year.  .Ml  of  the  crop  has  been  contracted  for 
by  fabric  manufacturers. 

Cotton  Fabrics.  The  difiiculties  in  meeting  the  demands  for 
tire  fabrics  have  been  relieved,  partly  by  the  congestion  of  trans- 
portation, which,  by  holding  up  steel,  rubber  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials, has  forcibly  reduced  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and 
of  tires,  and  partly  by  desire  to  substitute  cord  tires  for  .those 
made  of  square  woven  fabrics  and  the  consequent  cessation  of 
the  call  for  the  latter.  There  is  a  great  confusion  about  con- 
tracts, on  this  account  and  reluctance  to  give  out  quotations  or 
terms  of  settlement. 

The  market  for  hose  and  belting  fabrics  is  strong  but  the  offer- 
ings are  restricted.  There  is  a  rush  to  cancel  contracts  in  drills, 
sheetings  and  osnaburgs,  and  the  sales  of  piece  goods  at  the  mills 
have  fallen  sharply;  the  manufacturers,  however,  see  no  prospect 
of  reducing  prices. 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

June   25,    19:o. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ASBESTOS   CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,  21^   lbs.  sq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 


Carriage 
Irony  . . 
Truck    .. 


.03 /a 
.03  H 

.oiM 


.04  J^ 
.03 '/i 
.02'A 
.05 

.04  Ji 
.03  « 


@    1.10 
la  l.lS 


BURLAPS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards 

32 — 8-ounce    

40— 75<-ounce    

40 — 8-ounce    

40— 10-ounce    

40— lO^ounce    

45 — 7 54-ounce    

45 — Bounce    

48 — 10-ounce    

DRILLS: 

3S-inch  S.OO-yard  yard 

40-inch  2.47-yard  

52incb  1.90-yard  

52-inch  1.95-yard  

60-inch  1.52-yBrd  
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DUCK: 

CARRIAGE    CXOTH  : 

38-uicb    3.00-yird    en«meling    duck yard    $0.48     @ 

3S-iDch   1.74-y«rd    56Ji@ 

72-iiich  16.i6-oance     1.30     @ 

72inch     17.21-ounce     1.40     @ 

mechanical: 

Hose     pound        .82     @ 

BdtiDg    82     @ 

HOLLANDS,  M-INCH: 

Acme     yatd  @ 

EnduiBTjce     @ 

Penn    @ 

OSMABURGB: 

40inch    2.35yard     yard  @ 

40-mch    2.48-yard    @ 

37Kinch    2.42yard    @ 

raincoat  fabrics: 
cotton: 

Bombaiine  64  x  60 yard       .30  @ 

60  X  48     27  @ 

Cishmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 1.00  @ 

Twills   64   X   72 46  @ 

64   X   102    48  O 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black 60  @ 

tan  and  olive 57^ @ 

Tweed     80  (3   1.40 

printed     27i/2@ 

Plaids   60   x    48 28  @ 

56   X   44 27  @ 

Repp    40  @     .45 

Prints    60    x    48 29  @ 

64   X   60 32  @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING— PLAIN    AND  FANCIES: 

63-inch,  2%   to  7J^   ounces yard       1.45     @  3.90 

36-inch,  2«  to  5  ounces 85     @  2.25 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63-incb,   2  to   4   ounces yard        .95     @   1.90 

36-inch,    2    to   4    ounces 60      @    1.15 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED   FABRICS: 
36-inch,   4^    to   8   ounces yard    $0.85     @    1.90 

DOMESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  UNINGS    (cOTTON)  I 

36-inch,   3H    to   5   ouncei 27     @     .35 

■HIXTINOB,  40-nrCH: 

48  X  48,  2.35-yard yard        .32  @ 

48  X  48.  2.50-yard 30  @ 

48  X  48.  2.70-yard @ 

48  X  48.  2.85-yard 28  @ 

64  X  68.  3.15-yard    31  @ 

56  X  60.  3.60-yard 28  @ 

48  X  44.  3.75-yard 25/2® 

BILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    yard         .67'/<ffl 

Schappe.     36.inch     90     @ 

STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE   thread: 

3'A   Peeler,  carded    pound  (3 

4J4    Peeler,  carded    1.15      @1.15'^ 

6}^   Peeler,  combed    l.SO     @ 

DOUBLE    thread: 

Zero  Peeler,  carded   pound  .98     @  .98i4 

3  54  Feeler,  carded    1.04     @  1.04^4 

6'A   Peeler,  combed   2.70'/i  @  2.70>4 

TIRE  FABRICS: 

BUILDING  : 
17!4-ounce    Sakellarides.   combed  pound      "> 

1754-ounce  Egyptian,  combed  '> 

17>i-ounce  Egyptian,  carded  '■  i 

175i-ounce  Peelers,    combed 
175j-ounce  Peelers,  carded  1  4  i 

cord: 

15-ouncc  Egyptian    pound  2.75  @  2.80 

BICYCLE : 

8-ounce  American     pound  1.80  (ffl  2.00 

10-ounce  American     1.70  (Si  1.80 

CHAFER : 

9!^-ounce    Sea    Island    pound  2.70  @ 

954  ounce  Egyptian,   carded    2.50  @  2.69 

9j4-ounce  Peeler,  carded    1.79  @  2  00 


THE  MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS  AND  COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW    YORK. 

•nTHE  generally  congested  freight  conditions  still  continue  to 
A  hamper  the  distribution  of  stocks  in  all  lines.  Producers  are 
endeavoring  to  keep  their  regular  customers  supplied,  but  are 
not  seeking  new  business  which  would  be  only  adding  to  their 
present  difficulties.  Prices  generally  have  remained  firm  and 
unchanged  with  tendency  to  advance. 

Aniline  Oil.  The  demand  has  been  steady.  Prices  firm> 
Spot  early  in  the  month  was  34  cents  per  pound. 

B.\rytes.  Shipping  facilities  for  miners  of  barytes  showed 
slight  improvement  a  few  weeks  ago,  much  to  their  encourage- 
ment. Attention  is  concentrated  on  back  orders  and  quotations 
on  future  business  are  not  being  made. 

Benzol.  Production  continues  far  behind  deliveries.  Spot 
stocks  are  around  28  cents  a  gallon  for  the  90  per  cent  grade. 

Blacks.  Business  in  blacks  is  maintained  at  an  active  and 
steady  demand.  Manufacturers  of  carbon  black  are  harassed 
by  legislation  which  has  caused  removal  of  plants  to  sections  of 
the  country  far  from  the  field  of  consumers,  and,  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  poorer  qualities  of  natural  gas.  The  demand  from  rub- 
ber manufacturers  grows  steadily  and  has  reached  very  large 
proportions.  The  outlook  certainly  does  not  indicate  any  low- 
ering in  price  in  the  near  future. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 
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RHODE    ISLAND 
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407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
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Carbon  Bisulphide.  The  demand  is  good  with  spot  prices 
vaning  from  7J4  to  8  cents. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  This  material  is  in  good  demand  and 
the  price  holds  rather  firm  and  steady. 

Dry  Colors.  Throughout  the  past  month  trade  and  prices 
have  continued  strong. 

Litharge.  Demand  on  all  lead  and  zinc  products  far  exceed 
the  supply  which  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States 
has  been  practically  depleted,  owing  to  inability  of  the  railroads 
to  move  shipments  from  the  Western  producers. 

LiTHOPONE.  Many  manufacturers  are  actively  engaged  in  pre- 
paring for  an  increase  of  production  due  to  the  excessive  de- 
mand. The  producers  are  endeavoring  to  supply  old  customers 
but  with  indifferent  success,  owing  to  the  railroad  situation.  The 
price  remains  nominally  unchanged  at  8  cents. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  same  conditions  of  overdemand  and 
short  supply  prevail  in  all  lead  products.  Sublimed  lead  is 
under   the   same   influences   that  affect   litharge. 

Sulphur.  The  market  situation  of  sulphur  remained  prac- 
tically unchanged  during  the  month,  both  as  to  price  and  steady 
demand. 

Whitin-g.  Chalk  has  been  arriving  in  slightly  increased 
amount  but  the  whiting  supply  is  exceedingly  short  and  prices 
firm. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Producers  of  zinc  oxide  and  lithopone  are 
in  a  similar  position  as  to  output.  They  are  planning  to  increase 
production  and  are  not  looking  for  new  business.  New  domestic 
companies  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc  oxide  are  reported  to 
be  forming  and  very  little  zinc  oxide  of  foreign  make  is  coming 
in.  As  regards  quahty  the  foreign-made  goods  are  fully  matched 
by   the   domestic. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

Ti-NE    35.    19:0. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
ACCELERATORS,    OROAOTC. 

Accelcrenc,  New  York lb.  $4.75  @ 

Accelemal     /*.  .55  @     .5754 

Aldehyde   ammonia  crystals lb.  2.25  @  2.50 

Aniline    oil    lb.  .35  @ 

Excellerei    lb.  .65  @     .75 

Hexaraethylene  tetramine   (powdered) lb.  2.50  @  3.50 

X.   C.   C lb.  .50  @ 

No.  959    lb.  .21  @ 

Paraphenylenediamine lb.  2.70  @2.85 

Thiocarbanilide  lb.  .55  @     .70 

Velosan    lb.  3.70  @3.85 

Vul-Ko-Cenp     lb.  .35  @ 

ACCELERATORS,     INORGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    lb.  .12}4@ 

sublimed    blue    (bbls.)     lb.  .10  @ 

sublimed   white    (bbls.)    lb.  .10  @ 

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) lb.  .10yi@ 

Lime,   flour    lb.  .02  @      .02'^ 

Litharge,  domestic  lb.  .llji@     .13H 

sublimed lb.  .12  @     . 

imported     lb. 

Magnesium,   carbonate,    light   technical lb.  .ll'A®     .14 

calcined   extra    light lb.  .60  @ 

calcined    light    lb.  .35  @ 

calcined    medium    light lb.  .30  @ 

calcined    heavy    lb.  .07'/i@     .08 

calcined   commercial    (magnesite) lb.  .04  @  0.05 

oxide,    extra    light lb.  .65  (a      .67 

oxide,    imported     lb.  .55  (a 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,  28  per  cent   (bbls.) cwt.  3.75  @  4.50 

glacial,  99  per  cent  (carboys) cwt.  15.95  @  16.70 

Cresylic  (97%  straw  color)   (drums) gal.  1.20  @    1.30 

(95%  dark)    (drums) gal.  1.10  (5'   1.20 

MuriaUc,  20  degrees   cwt.  3.25  @   2.50 

Nitric,    36    degrees ctot.  6.50  &    7.00 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees    ton  20.00  (S 

A-  KALIES. 

I  austic  soda,   76   per  cent   (bbls.) lb.        .06!d@     .07'A 

Soda    Mh    (bbls.)     lb.        .05     @ 


,      J 

lb 

Carbon    black     (sacks. 
Drop     

factory) 

/*. 

.lb 

I-amphlack    

lb 

Oil  soluble  aniline   .  .. 

.     .  .lb 

Blue: 

Ultramarine'  ■.::::::: 

lb 

Iron    oxide 

lb 

,    , 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  a 

nd  burnt 

lb. 

Green: 
Chrome    light 

medium     . . . 

lb 

lb 

Oxide     I      R. 

Oxide   of  chromium    (casks) 

Rubber  makers'   green 

lb.      1 

lb.    ; 

o 

.30 

,o 

.15 

& 

.39 

o 

.45 

@ 

i 

.35 
.50 

.07 

& 

.70 

(S. 

1.25 

(a 

3.50 

m 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) lb. 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb. 

crimson.   "R.    M.    P." lb. 

Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb. 

golden  sulphuret    (States) lb. 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb. 

golden     "R.    M.    P." lb. 

red  sulphuret   (States)    lb. 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb. 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb. 

Indian    ,.lb. 


".19     @ 
4.25     @ 

.05      (S- 
.15     &• 
.05^^  @ 

L50'"(l 
1.75      @ 

'25     I 
.37     @ 

l'35      W 
2.S0     @ 

.65     @ 

.75     01 

.07V4a> 

@ 

■  n'A@ 
.10     @ 

.10^@ 

.13i4@ 

@ 

.10     @ 
.09     @ 

.0%'Am 

Toluidine  toner   

lb. 

Iron  oxide,   reduced    grades    

pure   bright    

Veneifan  ^"^^'     

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

.14 
.17 

lb 

Oximony    .°.".T. . !        :' 

lb. 

lb. 

lb 

Vermilion,    American    

.30 

lb 

1  75 

Rubber  makers'   red 

lb 

4  00 

purple    

Vhite: 

lb. 

lb 

■ 

Lithopone      domestic 

lb. 

08  J4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) 

Rubber-makers"    white 



lb. 

lb. 

Zinc    oxide,    Horsehead    (carload. 

factory)  : 

"Special" 

French    process,    red    s 
green 
white 

lb 

n 

seal    

seal    

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

.12M 
.13« 

Azo    (carload,   factory) 

ZZ.   under  5%   lea 
Z.   8-10%   leaded.. 

lb. 

.08  H 

Cadmium,   sulphide,  yello 

red 
Chrome,    light    and    medi 

Ochre,     domestic     

imported     

Oil,   soluble   aniline    

Rubber   makers'   yellow.. 
Zinc    chromate     


.02'/-@  .06 
.04M®     .0854 

1.50     @ 

1.50     m  2.50 


COKPOtnroiNG   XNGREDIENTS, 

Aluminum    flake    (carload)  .  . . 


ton     30.00     @ 

ton     30.00     @35.0a 

Ammonia    carbonate,    powdered lb.        .17M@ 

Asbestine    (carloads)     ton    30.00     @ 

Barium,    carbonate,    precipitated (on  100.00     @ 

sulphide,    precipitated     lb.         .05      @ 


dust 
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Barytes.  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) Jon  $27.50  C? 

off  color    ton  Zl.tXi     m 

uniform    floated    ton  27.50  @ 

Basofor     , /fc.  .06  fa 

Blanc    fixe    lb.  .05'/3@ 

Bone    ash     lb,  .lo  @ 

t~arr,ira  filler    ;^.  .02  (i 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05  @     .0554 

heavy      lb.  .04  @      .0454 

China  clay,  Dixie  Blue  Ridge ton  20.00  @ 

domestic     ton  9.00  (320.00 

imported      ton  19.00  « 24.00 

-Shaunce      (on  20.00  @ 

Cotton  linters,   clean   mill  run.   f.   o.   b.   factory lb.  .03  (Ti      .OSli 

Fossil   flour    (pondered) lb.  .03'A@ 

I  bolted)     tb.  .04  @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03  @     .04 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  .35  @     .45 

medium     lb.  .30  @     .35 

low    grade     lb.  .20  @     .25 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound    bbl.) lb.  .10  @     .30 

amorphous      lb.  .04  @      .08 

Ground    glass    FF.    (bbls.)    lb.  .03  @ 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) lb.  .03'/5® 

(bolted)     lb.  .04  @ 

Liquid    rubber    /6.  .18  @ 

Mica,    powdered    lb.  .15  K'® 

Fumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05  ca      .10 

Rotten    stone,    powdered lb.  .02Vi@     .04^4 

Rubber    paste     /'-.  .19  @      .22 

Rub-R-Glu     lb.  (3 

Silex  (silica)    ton  25.00  (340.00 

Soapstone.   powdered   gray    (carload) ton  25.00  @ 

Starch,  powdered  corn   (carload,  bbls.) cwt.  6.09  @ 

(carload,  bags) curt.  5.62  (3 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone tan  20.00  (if 

Terra  blanche Ion  22.00  @32.0O 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose ton  50.00  @ 

white     ton  52.50  @ 

Tyrelith      (onllO.OO  @ 

Whiting.  .Alba    (carloads)     cut.  1.00  @ 

Columbia     cwt.  .80  @ 

commercial      ctlrt.  1.40  @ 

English   cliffstone    cwt.  2  00  (a 

gilders    fn*.  1.45  @    1.55 

Paris,    white,    American cut.  1.75  @ 

Quaker     ton  16.00  @ 

Super     toil  30.00  @32.50 

Wood    pulp,    imported lb.  .03Ji@ 

XXX    ton  75.00  (3 

X    (on  65.00  @ 

Wood   flour.   American ton  50.00  @ 

MINERAL    BUBBEK. 

Elateron     (carloads) ton  60.00  ff) 

(less    carloads)     ton  63.00  m 

Gilsonite     lb.  .03^  @ 

Gcnasco  (carloads,    factory)     ton  62.50  @ 

(less  carloads,    factow) ton  64.50  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  33.00  (S  40.00 

K-X     ton  @ 

K.  M.   R ton  @ 

M.    R.    X ««" 

Pioneer,  carload,    factory    ton  60.00  (i? 

less    carload,    factory ton  65.00  (S 

Raven    M.    R ton  50.00  @70.00 

Refined    Elaterite     ton  @ 

Richmond     ton  75.00  @ 

No.    64    ton  44.00  @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50.00  (S  60.00 

Robertson,   M.    R.    Special    (carloads,    factory) Ion  82.50  (5  85.00 

M.   R.   (carloads,  factory) ton  60.00  @ 

M.    R.    (less   car    loads    factory) ton  60.50  (3 

R'jbr;,.>:     ton  60.00  (S 

Synpro.    granulated    ton  85.00  @ 

Walpole   rubber  flux    (factory) .lb.  .05  @ 

OILS. 

Avoilas    compound    lb.  .16  ®      18 

Castor.    No.    1.    U.    S.    P lb.  .20  ffl 

No.  3,  U.   S.  P lb.  .19  (8 

Corn     lb.  .IS  rs 

Corn,  refined  Argo    cwt.  20.06  @ 

Cotton     lb.  .17  (.i 

Glycerine    (98   per   cent) (6.  .23'/2@     .24 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads)    gal.  i.67  (a 

Linseed   compound    gal.  .85  ffl 

Palmoline     ;fc.  .14  t<i        IS 

Palm    (Lagos)     lb.  .13  *      .:S 

Peanut    tb.  .20  (3, 

Petrolatum     lb,  .10  @ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07y2@     .09 

Pine,  steam  distilled gal.  1.90  (3   2.00 

Rapeseed,   refined    lb,  .22  (3 

blown     lb.  .22  @ 

Rosin    tal.  .65  la   l.OS 

Synpro     gal.  .90  (S 

Soya    bean    W.  .18  (S 

Tar    j«;.  .42  (ffi 


BESINS    AND   PITCHES. 

Balsam,    fir    gal.  $1.75 

Cantella    gum     lb.  .55 

Cumar    resin,    hard ib,  .12 


..;6. 

.**;.     15 


Fitch.   Burgundy     /ft_ 


16.95     @21.75 
None 
None 


Shellac,    fine    orange     

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent   drums) lb. 

methyl     (drums)     gal. 

Benzol,    water    white gal, 

Beta-naphthol     lb. 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)     lb, 

tetrachloride     (drums)     ft. 

Naphtha,   motor   gasoline    (steel  bbls) gat. 

73    @   76  decrees  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

70  (3   72   (steel  bbls.) gal. 

68  @   70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal. 

V.  M.  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal. 

Toluol,    pure    gal. 

Turpentine,  spirits     gat. 

wood     gal. 

Osmaco    reducer    gal. 

Xylol,    pure     gal. 

commercial     gat. 

SUBSTITITTES. 


.bbl.  19.25 
..bbl.  20.00 
...tb.      1.15 


.14'/i 


Black 
White 


.lb. 


Brown     , lb.  .15  @ 

Brown    factice    Ib.  .11  is 

White    factice    lb.  .  12  ■:•(«' 

Paragol.  soft  and  medium   (carloads) rtet.  18.58  @ 

hard    cult.  18  08  @ 

VULCANIZING     INGHEDIENTS. 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .39  ($ 


Orange    mineral,    domestic 

Sulphur    chloride    (jugs) 


(drums)     

Sulphur,   flour,    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) . 

Bergenport   brand    (carloads) 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) 

(See   also   Colors— Antimony.) 


WAXES. 

Wax,  beeswax,    while     lb. 

ceresin,    white    tb. 

carnauba     lb. 

ozokerite,    black    Ib. 

green     lb. 


3.40  (g 
3.65  (a 
2.00     @  2.25 


Montan 


refined  118/120 
123/125 
128/130 


(cases) lb. 

(cases) tb. 

(cases) tb. 


UNITED    STATES    PRODUCTION    OF   ZINC    PIGMENTS,    1852-1919. 

Zinc-Lead  and 
Zinc  0.\ide.  Leaded  Zinc  Oxide.  Lithopone. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Value.' 

'  Tons. 

\alue. ' 

.  170.000 

$12,000,000 

.  143.077 

10,801,338 

.  254.102 

18.724.890 

.  614,728 

50,260,199 

'6V,283 

$4,882,266 

■37,714 

$2,806,6i4 

.   58.481 

5.238.945 

6,823 

621,120 

12.655 

916,512 

.   63,827 

5,816.370 

6.765 

561,560 

16.866 

1,243.108 

84,002 

7,482,409 

11,410 

953,800 

24,220 

1,702.119 

75,700 

7.161,528 

9,421 

745,698 

29,685 

2,170,445 

,   82,809 

7,850,350 

,  109,261 

11,984,470 

18.758 

.  100,339 

18,816,378 

23,003 

3. 053.060 

51.291 

5,798.927 

,  107,586 

21,589,976 

23,450 

.  100,286 

20.560,247 

26,714 

4,480.565 

62.403 

7,923,276 

,  117,639 

20.591.877 

27,591 

4.009,024 

80.989 

10.266,230 

.2,081,837  $218,878,977  226.535  $25,737,585  458,849  $46,485,129 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 


(MADE    IN   CANADA) 

^^fcit 

:.r:;' 

' . '  l<i^^^^^^5»~^  - 

m 

FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUbEs.    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical   Rubber   Goods 

Automobile   Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


'^i 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 

'Tenax"   Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHE:S:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Wiimipesr,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES     IN:     Australia,     New     Zealand,     British     West     Indies,     Newfoundland     and    South     Africa 


ESTABLISHED     1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son,  !^ 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple    and    Combination    Syringe   Connection    for 

Hot     Water     Bottles.       Schrader     Pillow     Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers    and    similar   articles 

SCHRADfR  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 

fPf<TD  JULY  SOS.MAR.Za-ie.OJKCR  PAT'S  PENDING 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH   LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for   Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for   Rubber  Goods  of  Every   Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of    Diving    Apparatus   to    United    States    Navy 


ii 


H.T.WESTCO.,Inc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


f. 


^^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBnTE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 


THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 

301   West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  241   Chestnut  Street  34  Fremont  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE.  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE,  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A,  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 


HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 
WATERTOWN,     MASS. 


64  YEARS 


1856 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber   Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD    WORK   A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &.  CO. 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  -ASTLETT,"  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &.    REFINED 

RUBBER 


"QUAKER"  WHITING 


the    price    ol     good 


TIEDERICK    J.    MAYWALD 

-       ~..\CE  NEWARK.   N.  J 

nental    Work,    Analyses 


V.  S.  Pat.   Off. 


VAIMDERBIl.-r     OO. 

so      EAST     42nc]      STREEX 
IMEW    YORK 


MINERAL  RUBBER 


ALFRED  HALE  RUBBER  CO 


Founded  1837 


ATLANTIC,   MAS^.  Inc.  1991 

Reliable  Rubber  Goods 


MOLDED   GOODS 

CRUDE  RUBBER  STANDARDIZED 

RUBBERIZING  OF  FABRICS 


Reg.  United  Kingdom 


Edited    by    HENRY    C.    PEARSON 


Vol.  LXII.     No.  5. 


AUGUST  1.  1920 


$3.00  Per  Year. 
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THE  COMING  RUBBER  SHORTAGE. 

UNDER  THIS  DEFINITELY  STARTLING  CAPTION,  Zom  & 
Leigh-Hunt  (London),  issue  a  four-page  folder 
combining  statistics  and  conclusions  that  will  give  pause 
to  manufacturers  and  encouragement  to  planters.  Were 
not  the  figures  accurate  and  the  conclusions  apparently 
sound,  one  would  take  it  as  promotion  talk.  To  quote 
the  summary  of  the  argument : 

"It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  statistics 
that  for  the  next  three  years  the  increase  in 
the  world's  production  of  rubber  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  6  or  7  per  cent  per  annum.  For  the  past 
five  years  the  manufacturing  demand  has  absorbed 
increases  averaging  more  than  25  per  cent  per 
annum.  Even  if  during  1921-1923  the  rate  of  in- 
creasing demand  should  drop  to  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  the  world's  output  will  be  fully  used  up. 
If  the  rate  increases  at  anything  more  than  5  per 
cent  we  must  inevitably  reach  a  period  of  actual 
shortage.  For  instance,  supposing  that  the  aver- 
age increase  of  the  last  five  years  should  be  cut 
down  to  one-half  ('12iX  per  cent  instead  of  25  per 
cent  per  annum)  we  might  by  the  end  of  1921 
be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  30,000  tons  of  rubber. 


to  be  followed  by  another  two  years'  increasing 
stringency.  The  eflfect  of  an  approaching  short- 
age will  make  itself  felt  in  the  market  some  time 
before  the  position  actually  arises,  as  far-sighted 
consumers  of  rubber  will  not  quietly  wait  to  be 
'caught  short.'  This  no  doubt  explains  why  it 
is  possible  to-day  to  sell  large  quantities  of  rubber 
for  a  couple  of  years  ahead  at  a  substantial  pre- 
mium, over  the  'spot'  price;  forward  contracts 
in  fact,  have  this  year  been  made  up  to  2s.  lO'.I.f/. 
per  pound  for  delivery  in  1921.  In  a  word,  in  the 
absence  of  a  setback  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
there  is  practically  no  risk  of  rubber  falling  below 
its  present  price  (except  as  a  temporary  fluctua- 
tion) while  the  chances  of  a  rise  are  almost  star- 
tling,  in   view   of  the  statistical   position   revealed." 


NO    PROFITEERING   IN    RUBBER. 


PROFITEERS  try  to  palliate  their  rapacity  with  the  plea 
that  they  did  not  press  their  advantage  nearly  as 
far  as  they  had  a  chance.  In  much  the  same  way  an 
impeached  British  administrator  in  India  once  sought 
to  extenuate  his  crimes  of  extortion  by  saying  that 
when  he  considered  the  magnitude  of  his  opportuni- 
ties he  was  actually  amazed  at  his  moderation. 

All  the  opportunities  for  gouging  the  public  during 
and  since  the  Great  War  have  presented  themselves 
to  rubber  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  others,  but 
to  their  credit  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  as  a  class 
they  neither  took  unfair  advantage  of  the  rising  price 
trend  nor  expressed  regret  at  not  having  seized  upon 
an  abnormal  state  of  trade  as  a  pretext  for  exacting 
an  unreasonable  profit. 

Proof  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  price  of  rubber 
tires.  In  1910  one  popular  make  of  30  by  3^  fabric 
tire  cost  $26.  In  1920  the  same  tire  sells  for  $23.20. 
In  1910  the  i2>  by  4  size  of  the  same  tire  sold  for 
$44  and  the  34  by  4  for  $46.50,  as  compared  with  the 
1920  prices  of  $38.60  and  $39.60,  respectively.  V.xm 
more  remarkable  are  the  price  decreases  on  the 
larger  size  tires.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
lessened  the  charge  for  their  products,  the  tire  man- 
ufacturers have  had  to  cope  with  such  drawbacks  as 
a  250  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  cotton  fabric 
and  a  200  per  cent  rise  in  wages  since  1910.  not  to 
mention  greatly  enhanced  prices  of  compounding  in- 
gredients, building  materials,  machinery,  etc. 

Luckily,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  this 
journal,  raw  rubber  has  remained  the  one  normal 
commodity,  that,  despite  all  the  commercial  upheavals 
due  to  war  and  the  enormous  and  world-wide  demand 
for  it.  is  still  marketed  at  about  the  same  old,  ante- 
bellum price.  But  even  the  continued  cheapness  of 
the  basic  material  does  not  account  for  the  low  cost  of 
present-day  rubber  products.  That  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  remarkable  enterprise  of  rubber 
manufacturers,  who,  in  the  past  few  years,  have,  with 
the    aid    of   chemists,    engineers    and    efficiency    e.xperts. 
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devised  most  ingenious  methods  of  quickening  proc- 
esses, new  compounds  and  labor-saving  machinery 
and  by  cultivating  "human"  relations  with  their  em- 
ployes, have  not  only  speeded  up  production  in  a  mar- 
velous degree  but  are  also  turning  out  better  goods  at 
the  lower  price  level. 


PLANTATION  FUTURES. 


A  FRIEND  in  the  Far  East  advises  the  Editor  of  this 
journal  that  within  five  years  the  rubber  planta- 
tions in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  States  will  be  run 
by  Soviets.  This  change  of  ownership  will  come  about 
through  a  union  of  the  Russians  under  Lenine  and  the 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  of  India,  who  will  throw  off 
the  "British  Yoke."  This  would  mean  $10  rubber  and  a 
greatly  lessened  production.  It  would  also  be  "Red  Rub- 
ber" in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term. 

If  memory  does  not  play  us  false  the  same  source  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  Malaysian  plantations  by  disease 
before  1918.  The  disease  came  but  the  planters 
promptly  stamped  it  out.  So,  too,  will  the  red  disease 
be  stamped  out  in  the  Far  Eastern  possessions. 

Nevertheless,  not  that  we  believe  there  is  any  such 
danger  in  sight,  America  as  the  biggest  user  of  crude 
rubber  should  look  far  ahead  for  its  supplies.  The  Phil- 
ippines for  planting  are  ideal  once  the  Filipino  will  al- 
low it  to  be  done  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does  it.  Then, 
too,  there  are  our  own  rubber  producers  guayule  and 
Chrysothawmus.  Of  the  latter,  Luther  Burbank,  the  great 
plant  wizard,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  our  staff,  says  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  by  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ent individual  plants  from  different  localities  the 
rubber  content  of  some  will  be  found  to  be  double  that  of 
others,  and  by  starting  with  these  high  rubber  content 
plants,  and  growing  from  these,  any  good  plant  breeder 
could  originate  a  plant  in  a  reasonably  short  period  that 
would  produce  twice  as  much  as  the  average  wild  ones 
do.  He  says  this  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  as  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  a  plant  should  be  constructed  which 
would  produce  ten  times  the  results  of  the  wild  ones.  Of 
course  vigor  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  considered,  and 
possibly  compactness  of  growth,  and  other  matters  which 
would  come  up  during  the  work  of  improvement. 

A  seven  per  cent  content  has  already  been  found. 
Double  this  would  be  fourteen  per  cent  and  ten  times 
as  much  would  be  a  bonanza.  Anyhow,  fourteen  or  sev- 
enty, it's  worth  working  for. 


LEATHER  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR. 

FOR  some  time  rubber  has  been  closely  pressing 
leather  in  footwear  lines.  The  rubber  heel  and  the 
rubber  fiber  sole  have  won  a  notable  victory  over 
their  leather  counterparts.  So  far,  however,  the  fine 
leather  shoe  has  not  been  disturbed  in  its  supremacy. 
The  invention  by  the  brilliant  young  English  chemist, 
S.    J.    Peachey,   of   a   new   process   of   vulcanization   by 


the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
opens  new  fields  of  which  that  now  filled  by  leather 
footwear  is  one.  By  the  new  process  goods  of  any 
color,  and  of  almost  any  texture  may  be  produced 
without  heat  or  pressure.  In  other  words  the  fine 
leather  shoe  can  now  be  equalled  and  probably  ex- 
celled in  rubber.  Furthermore,  this  may  be  done 
along  rubber  lines  of  building  and  cementing  and 
without  the  vast  array  of  special  machines  that  are 
needed  to  stitch,  polish,  buff  and  shape  leather  shoes. 
It  looks  as  if  a  footwear  revolution  were  toward. 


OPEN   SHOP   CITIES. 


STUDENTS  of  industrial  conditions  attach  no  little  sig- 
nificance to  the  figures  given  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  showing  that  the  two  open-shop  cities, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Akron,  Ohio,  have  made 
a  greater  growth  in  the  past  ten  years  than  any  other 
two  cities  in  their  respective  classes  in  the  Union. 
Los  Angeles  scores  a  gain  of  80.3  per  cent  and  Akron 
an  increase  of  201.7  per  cent,  while  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, lost  .2  per  cent  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
gained  but  8.2  per  cent.  In  both  of  the  latter  cities 
the  closed  shop  still  largely  obtains,  and  agitators 
have  done  much  to  foment  discord  between  capital 
and  labor,  discouraging  not  only  the  extension  of  old 
industries  but  also  the  starting  of  new  enterprises. 
The  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  fought  long  and  successfully  for  industrial  free- 
dom and  has  flourished  like  the  proverbial  green  bay 
tree.  And  in  like  manner  the  nation's  great  rubber 
center  in  Ohio,  free  of  the  shackles  of  the  closed  shop, 
has  prospered  as  has  no  other  city  of  similar  size  in 
the  country.  There,  under  the  piece-work  system, 
production  is  always  kept  at  high  pitch,  and  there, 
the  diligent,  faithful  worker  can  rest  assured  that 
extra  pay  will  alwaj's  reward  his  extra  effort,  instead 
of  his  wage  being  measured  by  the  meager  perform- 
ance of  the  laggard  and  the  shirker. 


In  an  article  on  labor  turnover  in  tire  rRODUcrioN, 
H.  O.  Smith  of  the  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  advances  an 
excellent  argument  to  encourage  apprenticeship  in  the 
tire  industry.    He  says  : 

"There  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
tire  business  attracts  the  fellow  from  18  to  25  years 
old  who  is  thoughtful  and  considers  his  opportu- 
nities, and  who,  realizing  when  it  is  too  late  that  he 
has  missed  the  opportunity  of  an  apprenticeship  and 
learning  a  trade,  finds  in  the  tire  industry  a  remain- 
ing chance  to  develop  a  possible  earning  power  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  machinist,  the  carpenter,  or  the 
pattern  maker.  It  requires  only  60  to  90  days  to 
become  an  efficient  tire  maker,  while  an  apprentice- 
ship in  other  trades  usually  covers  three  to  four 
years.  For  this  reason  the  tire  industry  can  draw 
from  the  best  untrained  material  in  America." 
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Experiments  \\  ith  a  New  Cactus  Rubber. 


By  Emmet  S.  Loiii;. 


IT  HAS  RECENTLY  bccii  the  writer's  privilege  to  experiment  with 
■A  gum  extracted   Irom   the   American  cactus  and   the   resuhs 

have  so  far  been  so  entirely  satisfactory  that  the  subject  should 
undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  every  one  connected  with  the  rubber 
industry.  The  war  has  certainly  disclosed  the  necessity,  or  at 
least  the  desirability,  of  producing  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  rubber  require- 
ments of  this  country  and  for  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  for  the  economic  better- 
ment of  the  rubber  industrj-  itself,  there 
has  resulted  considerable  activity  in  the 
investigation  of  this  important  question. 

Several  j'ears  ago  the  writer  had  occa- 
sion to  do  considerable  experimenting 
with  the  extraction  and  compounding 
with  rubber  of  a  gum  derived  from  the 
Ocotillo  plant,  more  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  gum  which 
would  replace  guayule.  This  plant 
ranges  from  five  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  growing  extensively  in  certain 
parts  of  Arizona  and  California.  The 
results  were  satisfactory  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  due  to  the  solvent-distilla- 
tion method  of  extraction  employed,  the 
gum  contained  a  large  percentage  of 
resins  which  seriously  affected  the  cure 
when  used  in  large  percentages  in  the 
compound.  Later  the  destructive-dis- 
tillation process  with  subsequent  refin- 
ing was  evolved  with  the  assistance  of 
government  chemists,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  much  superior  product  is  now 
being  produced  in  large  quantities  at  the 
large   plant   in  Arizona. 

The  cactus  gum  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  is  found  in  pay- 
ing quantities  in  two   different  varieties 

of  cactus,  one  the  spineless,  or  cultivated  cactus  developed  by 
Burbank  and  the  other  the  prickly  pear  or  wild  species.  Spineless 
cactus  has  been  raised  in  many  parts  of  Southern  California  as 
food  for  cattle.  It  was  soon  learned,  however,  that  many  cattle 
died,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  insoluble  gum  content.  The 
plant  consists  of  a  number  of  lobes  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
an  inverted  hot  water  bottle,  each  lobe  projecting  outward  and 
upward  from  the  edge  of  the  one  underneath,  the  number  of 
lobes  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  breaking  off  these  lobes  and  planting  them  in  the  ground. 
The  plant  is  very  hardy  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
cultivated  upon  practically  worthless  soil  or  in  localities  where 
the  rainfall  is  very  slight. 

Prickly  pear  or  Opuntia  zmlgaris  grows  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada  and  other  tropical  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  structure  to  the 
spineless  cactus,  but  is  covered  with  long,  sharp  needles.  It  bears 
an  edible  fruit  of  a  purplish  color  also  covered  with  spines.  Like 
the  spineless,  it  is  very  easily  propagated  and  attains  a  height 
of  seven  or  nine  feet.  Unlike  Ocotillo  and  many  other  gum- 
bearing  plants,  the  rubber  in  these  two  varieties  of  cactus  occurs 
as  a  latex  and  >'ields  a  sticky,  white  liquid  from  the  abraded 
surface  if  pressure  be  applied  by  the  fingers.  By  special  treatment 
nf  the  latex  and  subsequent  refining,  an  amber  colored  gum  re- 
sembling smoked  sheet  in  color  and  guayule  in  physical  properties 


is  obtained,  although  tlie  gum  when  thoroughly  dried  is  consider- 
ably less  plastic  than  guayule.  It  is  reported  that  the  gum  can 
be  produced  at  a  price  to  compete  favorably  wHth  guayule  and 
crude  rubber. 

Following   is   a   summary   of   some   of   the   experiments   made 
with  gum  from  the  spineless  cactus : 


Smoked    sheet 
'actus    rubber 


Sample  1. 


rubbe 


Per  Cent. 
..     50 


ngredients) 10 

This  compound  was  mixed  upon  the 
mill  in  the  usual  manner  and  contained 
only  the  amount  of  sulphur  usually  re- 
quired to  vulcanize  a  stock  having  90 
per  cent  smoked  sheet.  It  mixed  easily 
on  the  rolls  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  which  would  have  been 
required  for  pure  smoked  sheet.  The 
next  day  test  strips  were  cured  in  the 
press  and  were  found  to  have  high  ten- 
sile strength  and  elasticity,  showing  that 
the  gum  vulcanizes  perfectly  in  about 
the  same  length  of  time  required  for 
plantation  rubbers.  Another  portion 
was  used  to  friction  a  sample  of  belting 
duck  which  was  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  gum  A  very  tack-y  cement  was 
made  from  the  remaining  portion  by 
dissohing  in  benzol. 


Sample  : 


Smoked  sheet 
\uto  reclaim  , 
Cactus  rubber 
Compound 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  stock ' 
was  mixed  on  a  relatively  cold  mill,  it 
retained  a  sticky  surface  after  calendering  and  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  bloom  in  the  raw  state.  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  use  of  the  gum  in  repair  stocks  and  especially  in  those  contain- 
ing large  amounts  of  carbon  black  would  be  advantageous,  due  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  a  tacky  surface  indefinitely,  and  the 
lower  temperature  at  which  the  stock  conld  be  milled  would 
minimize  the  danger  of  burning  when  use  is  made  of  certain 
organic  accelerators.  Part  of  Sample  2  was  used  to  skim-coat 
and  cover  the  fabric  mentioned  above,  which  was  then  made  into 
a  piece  of  belting. 

Sample  3. 

Per  Cent. 


Smoked     sheet . 
Cactus    rubber 


It  was  the  object  of  this  mixture  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
gum  in  a  cheaper  compound  containing  a  larger  percentage  oi 
minerals.  No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  milling  and  the  stock 
was  made  into  various  kinds  of  articles  of  comparatively  good 
quality. 


Samf 


Cactus  rubber 
declaimed  . . 
Compound 


Cent. 


regular  heel  compound  in  which  10  percent  smoked 
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sheet  would  ordinarily  have  been  used.  The  smoked  sheet  was 
replaced  entirely  with  the  cactus  rubber  without  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  heels  so  far  as  could  be  determined.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  reclaimed  rubber  used  in  this  case  would 
not  stick  to  the  rolls  and  could  not  be  milled  until  about  two 
pounds  of  the  cactus  rubber  was  added,  when  it  immediately 
began  to  spread  out  evenly  over  the  roll  and  continued  to  adhere 
thereto  until  the  milling  was  completed.  A  number  of  rubber 
heels  were  made  from  this  stock,  all  of  which  appeared  to  be  of 
good  quality. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  others  who  assisted 
in  the  experiments,  that  the  ginn  is  in  every  way  equal  lo  guayule 
and  in  some  respects  superior,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  readiness  with  which  it  vulcanizes  and  the  e.xtent  to  which 
it  will  actually  replace  crude  rubber  without  an  apparent  reduction 


in  the  quality  of  the  linishcd  product.  This  would  evidently  place 
it  in  a  class  with  crude  rubber  itself.  For  use  in  frictions  where 
penetrating  qualities  are  necessary  the  gum  possesses  this  prop- 
erty to  a  marked  degree. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  indicate  that  it  may  be  only 
a  question  of  time  until  America  may  have  a  new  and  important 
industry — the  production  of  rubber  from  her  deserts  and  waste 
lands.  Los  Angeles  is  already  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  the 
rubber  world  as  the  nucleus  of  a  new  and  rapidly  growing  rubber 
manufacturing  center.  The  production  of  long-staple  cotton  of 
highest  quality  in  Southern  California  has  quickly  sprung  from 
infancy  to  a  well  recognized  commercial  success  and  if  the  cactus 
rubber  possibilities  materialize,  the  United  States  and  even  Cali- 
fornia will  be  able  to  produce  a  complete  tire  from  her  own  raw 
materials. 


Old   and  New  Methods   in  Cotton   Warehousing   and   Financing. 


By  Richard   H. 

tinP-HE  FINANCING  of  a  cotton  crop  is  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
X  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  southern  farmer  and  business  man." 
This  is  quoted  from  an  address  made  in  1915,  by  R.  L.  Nixon, 
■specialist  in  warehousing  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  At  that  time  cotton  was  worth  approximately 
ten  cents  a  pound  and  the  South  was  suffering  from  a  disruption 
of  trade  caused  by  the  war.  With  prices  practically  four  times 
those  of  1915,  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  problems  be- 
■come  intensified  in  proportion. 

A  COTTON   CROP  WORTH  TWO  AND  A  QUARTER   BILLION 
DOLLARS. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  but  little  cotton  would  be  stored 
or  insured  were  it  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  negotiate 
loans  with  cotton  as  collateral.  Banks  have  always  been  willing 
to  advance  money  on  cotton  on  liberal  terms  when  properly 
warehoused  and  insured  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  but, 
with   a   cutton   crop   worth  $750,000,000,   as   it   w^as   in   1915,   and 


ladley   Tinglcy. 
LACK   OF  UNIFORMITY    IN    WAREHOUSE   LAWS   AND   RECEIPTS. 

There  are  many  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  a  nation-wide 
participation  in  cotton  financing,  many  of  which  will  have  to  be 
removed  before  cotton  credits  can  be  placed  on  a  liquid  footing 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  business.  In  the  first 
place,  except  in  the  cities  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  the  large 
commercial  centers  of  the  North  and  East,  the  'banks  do  not 
understand  cotton  paper,  it  has  been  outside  the  line  of  their 
activities,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  warehousing  laws  of  the 
country  are  by  no  means  standardized.  Practically  every  state 
has  its  own  laws  regulating  warehouse  operations,  which  differ, 
often  in  essential  features,  from  those  of  other  states.  It  can- 
not be  expected  that  a  national  bank  officer  in,  say,  Minne- 
apolis is  familiar  with  all  of  these  laws.  To  keep  himself  in- 
formed, would  be  an  undertaking  for  which  he  has  not  the  time. 
Cotton  paper,  based  on  warehouse  receipts  for  goods  in  store 
at,  say,  Atlantic,  Georgia,  docs  not  interest  him. 


a  crop  valued  at  $2,250,000,000  as  is  this  year— and  all  of  it 
credit  cotton  at  one  stage  or  another,  and  sometimes  oftener 
than  at  one  stage— the  problem  assumes  gigantic  proportions. 
Such  enormous  sums,  of  necessity,  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
■comparatively  small  coterie  of  southern  and  northern  banks 
that  heretofore  found  little  difficulty  in  handling  the  business, 
and  call  for  nation-wide  bank  participation— a  participation  made 
possible  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Act. 


_    .:,  Texas,  Cotton  Warehouse,  Protectee 

AGAINST  Fire  by  Automatic  Sprinklers. 
In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
receipts  given  for  goods  in  store  issued  by  warehousemen  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  There  is  no  standardized  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  and,  in  consequence,  cotton  paper  to  which 
is  attached  a  receipt  for  the  cotton  stored  in  a  warehouse  in, 
say,  Houston,  Texas,  is  not  interesting  to  a  banker  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  He  not  only  does  not  understand  the  Texas  laws 
that  regulate  and  prescribe  the  form  of  receipt  but  he  does  not 
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know  the  warehouseman  at  Houston,  and  cannot  lake  the  trouble 
10  investigate  his  responsibility 

COTTON  WAREHOUSES    OWNED   BY    BORROWERS. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  practically  every  cotton  ware- 
house in  the  South  is  owned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  cotton  factors  and  merchants  of  the  locahty.  Few  of 
these  have  ever  heen  operated  as  independent  business  enter- 
prises, but  rather  as  adjuncts  to  the  chief  business  of  their  own- 
ers— trading  in  cotton.  Another  disturbing  factor  in  cotton 
financing,  as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past,  is  this  fact  of 
ownership.  A  cotton  merchant  in,  say.  Savannah,  Georgia,  has 
bought  100  bales  of  cotton  which  he  proposes  to  hold  for  a  future 
sale.  He  stores  the  goods  with  the  X.  Y.  Z.  Warehouse  Com- 
pany in  which  he  is  a  large  owner  and  possibly  an  officer  or 
director.  The  receipt  given  him  for  the  cotton  so  stored  he  takes 
to  his  local  bank  and  negotiates  a  loan  with  it  as  collateral.  The 
local  bank  officer  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  a  large  owner 
in  the  warehouse  and  that,  in  loaning  him  money  with  this  re- 
ceipt as  collateral  he  is  leaving  the  cotton  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  borrower  instead  of  in  the  hands  of  an  outside  independent 

corporation as  is  the  theory  of  warehousing.     Loans  so  made 

are  therefore  based  more  on  the  personal  standing  and  integrity 
of  the  borrower  than  on  the  cotton  represented  by  the  receipt 
which  he  oflfers.  The  bank  knows  perfectly  well  that  owing  to 
his  ownership  and  control  he  can  take  the  cotton  out  of  store 
and  sell  it  and  the  bank  will  be  none  the  wiser  until  afterwards. 

Much  the  same  condition  obtains  in  the  New  England  mill 
centers.  There  are  few  public  cotton  warehouses  in  the  North 
and  cotton  is  usually  stored  in  the  mill  yards.  Whatever  loans 
are  made  by  local  banks  with  this  cotton  as  collateral  are  based 
on  the  personal  standing  of  the  borrower  rather  than  on  the 
merchandize  itself,  for  the  New  England  banker  knows  well  that 
the  cotton  for  which  he  holds  receipt  is  out  of  his  jurisdiction 
and  the  technical  fact  that  he  holds  a  receipt  for  it,  which  he  has 
taken  as  collateral  security,  cannot  prevent  the  mill  owner  from 
using  the  cotton  and  he  will  be  none  the  wiser  until  afterwards. 
COTTON   FINANCING-PRESENT   PRACTICES. 

I  will  illustrate  further  the  system  that  has  grown  up  as  a 
precedent,  of  financing  a  cotton  crop — a  system  that  has  grown 
obsolete  with  the  advance  of  time  and  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
and  demands  revision,  for  it  now  requires  more  money  to  finance 
the  cotton  crop  than  any  other  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in 
the  United  States. 

Following  the  beginning  of  the  crop  movement,  around  Septem- 
ber first,  demand  for  funds  is  made  upon  local  banks  by  the 
interior  farming  districts.  These  banks,  in  turn,  call  upon  the 
large  banking  institutions  in  the  cities.  The  first  calls  are 
usually  for  funds  to  pay  for  labor  employed  in  picking  and  har- 
vesting the  crop,  and  for  incidental  expenses.  Small  farmers 
have  usually  been  financed  by  the  local  storekeeper  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  time  of  harvesting,  but  this  merely  shifts  the 
burden  of  the  bank  from  the  farmer  to  the  storekeeper. 

The  cotton  factors  are  also  dependent  upon  the  local  bank 
for  financing  their  purchases  and  for  their  assistance  in  carrying 
the  farmers.  As  a  result  the  local  bank  may  find  its  credit 
pretty   well  extended  by   the  time   the  crop  begins  to  move. 

Financing  the  factors  or  cotton  brokers  is  the  next  step.  Bank- 
ers in  the  town  where  the  cotton  gins  are  located  arrange  for 
payment  for  the  cotton  sold  by  the  factors,  by  furnishing  cash 
tickets  issued  to  the  buyers.  These  tickets  the  banks  hold  as 
collateral.  When  sufficient  cotton  has  accumulated  to  permit 
making  a  shipment,  the  local  banker  delivers  the  tickets  to  the 
agent  of  the  railroad  in  his  town  and  receives  a  bill  of  lading 
covering  the   shipment   to   a  compress  point. 

After  arrival  of  the  cotton  at  the  concentration  points  comes 
the  demand  of  the  mills  and  exporters.  These  demands  begin  in 
October   and   continue   throughout   the   winter.     From   the    time 


the   cotton   is   picked   until  it   nas   been   converted   into  a   manu- 
factured product  fully  six  months  must  elapse. 

This  old  method  of  financing,  which  is  based  on  single  name 
paper  with  the  staple  as  collateral,  is  giving  way  to  the  use  of 
trade  and  bankers'  acceptances,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  a  system  have  been  made  possible  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

To  illustrate  (I  quote  from  John  Bolinger  of  the  Shawmut 
National  Bank,  Boston)  :  "A  Boston  cotton  broker  purchases 
cotton  to  the  value  of  $50,000  from  a  dealer  in  Galveston.  .As  the 
Galveston  man  wants  immediate  payment  for  the  staple,  the 
buyer  arranges  with  his  bank  in  Boston  for  an  acceptance  credit 
for  ninety  days.  The  Boston  bank  notifies  the  Galveston  cotton 
dealer  that  it  will  'accept'  his  draft  drawn  at  ninety  days'  sight, 
for  $50,000,  provided  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  are 
attached  to  the  draft  when  presented.  The  Galveston  dealer 
then  delivers  the  cotton  to  a  transportation  company  and  se- 
cures a  bill  of  lading  for  the  shipment,  which  he  attaches  with 
invoice  and  other  documents  to  a  draft  on  the  Boston  bank. 
Taking  this  draft  and  documents  to  his  own  bank  at  Galveston 
he  discoimts  it  and  receives  payment  for  his  cotton.  The  draft 
and  documents  arc  then  forwarded  to  Boston  by  the  Galveston 
bank  for  'acceptance.'  After  acceptance  the  draft  is  returned 
to  the  Galveston  bank,  or  may  be  sold  in  the  open  market  and 
the  amount  placed  to  credit  of  its  account.  The  Boston  bank 
retains  title  to  the  cotton  until  its  customer  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  draft  through  resale  of  the  cotton.'' 

All  of  the  above  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  warehousing 
of  cotton  under  conditions  now  e.xisting. 

STANDARDIZED  WAREHOUSES   RECOMMENDED. 

But  let  us  inject  a  new  feature  into  the  transaction,  namely, 
a  standardized  chain  of  cotton  warehouses  covering  all  important 
concentration  centers  of  the  South  and  consumption  centers  of 
the  North,  owned  by  one  company  and  operated  as  a  business 
proposition.  The  idea  of  such  an  organization  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  almost  every  one  connected  with  cotton,  no  matter 
from  what  angle — and  it  goes  without  saying  that  every  bank 
in   the  land   would   welcome   it. 

Such  an  organization  should  place  itself  in  so  strong  a  posi- 
tion financially  that  every  bank  in  the  country  would  recognize 
it  at  sight  as  being  sound,  dependable,  and  independent  of  the 
"trade."  It  should  provide  itself  with  a  form  of  warehouse 
receipt  that  will  be  recognized  as  universal  the  country  over 
so  that  a  banker  in,  say,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  Bangor,  Maine, 
will  be  as  familiar  with  it  as  he  is  with  the  universal  form  of 
railroad  bill-of-lading  that  now  passes  current  the  country  over. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WAREHOUSE  ACT  OF  1916. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  innovation  in  cotton  warehousing  and 
in  order  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, Congress  passed  in  .August,  1916,  the  United  States  Ware- 
house .Act.  .Amended  in  July,  1919,  this  act  now  offers  to  pros- 
pective warehousemen  as  well  as  to  those  already  engaged  in 
the  business,  an  opportunity  for  standardizing  their  operations 
under  the  supervision  of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  Department  of 
-Agriculture,  and  many  companies  are  already  availing  them- 
selves  of  the   provisions   and   privileges   so    offered. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  contained  in  the  -Act,  but  it  pro- 
vides for  a  permissive  system  of  warehouses  licensed  by  and 
bonded  to  the  United  States  Government  and  operated  under 
a  system  of  government  inspection  and  supervision.  The  .Act 
also  provides  for  the  licensing  of  competent  weighers  and  graders 
upon   application. 

The  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  .Act  is  to  create  a  warehouse 
receipt  of  unquestioned  value,  and  one  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  bankers  as  security  for  obtaining  loans,  regardless  of  thtf 
location  of  the  warehouse.  .  In  this  way,  warehousemen  will 
furnish   a   receipt  to   their   customers   which    will   be   of   the   ut- 
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most  value  to  tlieni  as  a  negotiable  l)apcr,  and  enable  them  to 
borrow  close  to  the  actual  value  of  their  stored  goods  at  cheaper 
interest  rates.  Thus  they  market  their  cotton  slowly  and  in 
conformity  with  the  needs  of  the  manufacturers.  The  full  de- 
scription of  the  cotton  stored  required  to  be  stated  on  the  face 
of  the  receipt  will  enable  the  owner  to  know  the  value  of  his 
cotton  and  enable  him  to  market  it  inlelligenlly.  The  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  warehouse  will  make  possible  the  practice  of 
marketing  the  cotton  crop  through  the  warehouse,  and  thus  avoid 
the  enormous  losses  resulting  from  weather  damage. 
nNANCING    UNDER    STANDARDIZED    WAREHOUSING    METHOD. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  important  advantage  will  accrue 
to  the  cotton  trade  as  a  whole  by  the  formation  of  a  large 
operating  company,  independently  owned  and  controlled,  con- 
ducting business  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act   with   its  amendments. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  Galveston  dealer  and  his  $50,000  sale 
to  the  Boston  cotton  broker  and  see  how  it  would  operate  under 
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the  system  herein  described.  The  Boston  broker  could  arrange 
for  the  storage  of  his  purchase  in  the  bonded  warehouse  at 
Galveston ;  he  might  move  it  to  port  at  Savannah  or  Charleston 
and  store  it  in  a  similar  bonded  warehouse ;  he  might  move  it 
to  New  York,  Providence,  or  New  Bedford,  and  in  each  of 
.these  places  he  could  lodge  his  cotton  under  the  supervision  of 
Uncle  Sam  whose  receipt  would  satisfy  any  banker  in  the  land 
in  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  or  Portland,  Maine.  Further- 
more, if  all  of  these  warehouses  were  centrally  owned  and 
operated  in  chain,  one  receipt  and  one  insurance  policy  would 
cover  his  cotton,  no  matter  in  which  warehouse  it  was  stored 
or  while  in  transit  from  one  house  to  another. 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    STANDARDIZED    WAREHOUSE    IDEA. 

Emphasized  by  war  experiences  and  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties of  transportation,  and  by  the  high  price  of  cotton, 
cotton  men  of  both  the  South  and  North  have  come  together 
in  an  endeavor  to  standardize  cotton  warehousing  and  warehouse 
receipts,  by  the  formation  of  a  big  corporation  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  likely  that  some  80  or  lOO  "going"  properties  will  come 
into  the  combination  that  will  cover  practically  the  entire  field 
from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Galveston.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufacturers  endorses  it.  So  does  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  for  it  sees  in  such  a  move  a  warehouse  receipt 
issued  by  a  warehouseman  who  is  not  interested  in  the  ownership 
of  the  goods  involved. 

The    World    Cotton    Conference    held    in    New    Orleans    last 

October,  composed  of  cotton  men   from  all  over  the  world  and 

from   every   angle   of    the    business,    unanimously   endorsed    the 

plan  by  passing  suitable  resolutions  to  that  effect. 

A    DISCOUNT    CORPORATION    TO    HANDLE    COTTON    PAPER. 

It  is  evident  that  cotton  warehousing  and  cotton  financing 
go  hand  in  hand:  indeed  the  two  phases  of  the  industry  cannot 
well  be  separated.     In  order  to  furnish   a  broad  market   for  the 


vast  volume  oi  cotton  paper  that  will  be  created  by  putting  into 
practice  the  innovations  I  have  described,  a  discount  corporation 
will  be   formed  as  an  adjunct   to  the  warehousing  feature. 

Under  this  dual  system,  several  notable  things  will  be  accom- 
plished, making  for  both  improved  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  stabilization  of  cotton  prices.  The  smaller  farmer  will 
be  benefited  by  being  able  to  carry  his  cotton  over  a  period  of 
depressed  prices.  The  grower  or  shipper,  when  storing  cotton 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  under  government  control,  would  ob- 
tain a  receipt  which  would  be  excellent  collateral  in  case  it  was 
desired  to  hold  the  cotton  for  a  better  market.  Such  a  receipt, 
being  negotiable  and  guaranteeing  the  weight,  could  be  con- 
verted into  cash  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  Spot  cotton  could 
be  dealt  in  between  persons  entirely  unknown  to  each  other  and 
rejections  would  cease.  The  southern  producer  would  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  proposal.  The 
spinner  would  likewise  benefit  by  the  guaranty,  but  his  chief 
gain  would  be  the  large  supplies  of  cotton  assembled  at  concen- 
tration points,  thus  insuring  him  against  a  scarcity  of  raw  mate- 
rial, due  to  winter  transportation  difficulties  and  other  obstacles. 
Last  but  not  least,  bankers  would  be  supplied  with  a  large  amount 
of  the  most  licinid  and  highest  grade  paper-acceptance  on  cotton. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  September  7-10,  when  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division. 

.\t  the  spring  meeting  the  question  of  trade  names  for  accelera- 
tors and  compounding  ingredients  was  discussed.  It  was  pointed 
out  thai  thiocarbanilide  was  offered  on  the  market  under  no  less 
than  six  different  names.  There  are  accelerators  offered  which 
Cdiisist  nf  a  certain  percentage  of  some  common  accelerator,  the 
remainder  being  a  cheap  filling  ingredient.  One  of  the  most 
notable  examples  of  this  type  is  a  mixture  of  starch  and  alkali, 
which  is  now  offered  for  sale  under  a  trade  name  at  a  price 
which  is  out  nf  all  proportion  to  its  cost.  Similar  conditions 
exist  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  market  for  compounding  in- 
gredients. 

The  Division  wishes  publicly  to  announce  its  stand  in  the 
matter,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  members 
present  at  the  last  meeting.  As  a  body  organized  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  industry,  it  does  not  object  to  the  proper  use 
of  a  trade  name  for  a  product.  By  proper  use,  it  says  that  it 
may  be  more  convenient  for  the  general  public  to  use  a  trade 
name  rather  than  a  long  chemical  term.  It  includes  under 
proper  use  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  shall  willingly  inform 
the  users  of  his  material  what  the  constituents  are  which  he 
offers  in  his  product. 

It  must  strenuously  objects  to  the  marlTeting  of  unknown 
products  which  are  sold  under  trade  names  and  whose  true  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  kept  secret.  This  objection  is  two- 
fold :  it  feels  that  the  advancement  of  the  industry  is  retarded 
by  the  use  of  unknown  materials,  and  also  that  the  public  be- 
comes the  "goat"  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  unknown  accelerators. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  Division  may  have  as  full 
information  as  possible,  it  invites  statements  which  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject  matter  presented,  from  manufacturers  or  jobbers 
of  materials  which  are  sold  under  trade  names.  The  statements 
made  concerning  these  products  may  be  made  publicly  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Rubber  Division. 

The  Division  also  invites  all  of  its  members  and  other  rubber 
chemists  to  submit  results  of  their  analyses  of  these  materials 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Division  so  that  these  various  analyses 
may  be  filed  for  reference  of  the  members. 


The  "Tuf"  inner  tube,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  cr.^ck,  check, 
or  craze,  and  will  offer  good  resistance  to  heat  and  friction  be- 
cause "made  just  a  little  better  than  seems  necessary."  (Plexus 
Tire   &  Rubber    Co.,    Tacony.    Pennsylvania.) 
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Tire  Production  in  the  United  States. 


STATISTICS  recently  published 
l)y  the  Xatioiial  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc., 
together  with  those  gathered  and 
prepared  by  The  India  Rubber 
World,  show  the  complete  re- 
sumption of  the  growth  of  the  rub- 
ber tire  industry  following  the 
check  placed  upon  its  normal  de- 
velopment by  the  Government 
after  the  United  States  joined  in 
the  world  war. 

That  the  phenomenal  growth  '■ 
of  the  American  tire  output  is 
due  chiefly  to  the  enormous  and  ■ 
steadily  increasing  use  of  the 
automobile  for  both  business 
and  pleasure  in  the  United 
States  is  indicated  by  the  mo- 
tor vehicle  registration  for  re- 
cent years  and  the  fact  that 
only  about  2  per  cent  of  the' 
tire  product  is  being  exported. 
The  United  States  consumes 
practically  all  the  tires  it  makes. 
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Assuming  five  tires  per  car  as  the  average  annual  consumption 
in  1913  and  four  and  one-half  tires  per  car  the  present  consump- 
tion, owing  to  the  wider  use  and  longer  life  of  cord  tires,  the 
American  demand  for  tires  has  grown  from  about  6,275,000  in 
1913,  to  over  34.000.000  in  1919,  or  nearly  five  and  one-half 
times   that   of    191.i. 

AMERICAN    TIRE    AND    TUBE    PRODUCTION. 

During  the  past  seven  ye.irs  the  American  tire  and  tube  produc- 
tion, actual  and  estimated,  has  been  as  follows: 


Year     . 


In  1919  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  india  rubber 
consumed  in  the  United  States 
was  used  for  tires  and  tire 
sundries  as  against  75  per 
cent  in  1917  and  only  58  per 
cent  of  the  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1913,  indicating 
the  greater  supply  of  the  raw 
material.  The  actual  quantity 
of  crude  rubber  used  in  1919, 
however,  was  almost  five 
times  that  for  the  year  1913. 
as  against  about  three  and 
one-half  times  that  for  the 
year  1917. 

AMERICAN  TIRE  DEMAND  FOR 
ORIGINAL   EQUIPMENT. 

Statistics  of  motor  vehicle 
production  in  the  United 
States  indicate  the  increasing 
number  of  pneumatic  and 
solid  tires  required  annually 
for  original  equipment. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE 
PRODUCTION. 

Passenger 
Vear.  Cars. 

1913 461,500 

1914 543,679 

1915 818,618 

1916 1,493.617 

5917 1.740.792 

1918 926,388 

1919 1,657,652 


50 / 

[  /  I 

A  I 


Motor 
Trucks. 
23,500 
25,375 
74,000 
90,000 
128,157 
227,250 
316,364 


485,000 
569,045 
892.618 
1,583.617 
1,868,947 
1,153.637 
1,974,016 


Only  a  cursory  inspection  of  these  figures  is  necessary  to  see 
how  the  production  of  passenger  cars  and  correspondingly  of 
pneumatic  tires  under  six  inches  was  curtailed  by  the  war  situ- 
ation of  1918,  and  the  production  of  trucks  and  truck  tires  stimu- 
lated. Truck  tire  production  for  original  equipment  showed 
continuous  growth  during  the  war  period.  In  1918  it  had  in- 
creased to  over  9y2  times  the  1913  production  for  this  purpose 


ndrr   6   inches 


*12.S40.00C 


1917. 
25,840.656 
23,256,752 


1918  1919. 

'21,000.000  *3S, 000.000 

•19,000,000  '34,500,000 


•Estimated 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  1917,  the  last  year  prior 
to  government  curtailment  of  tire  production,  show  an  increase 
to  nearly  four  times  the  output  for  1913.  Although  production 
in  1918  was  curtailed  to  about  85  per  cent  of  the  1917  output, 
the  1919  production  showed  an  increase  over  1917  of  23  per 
cent  in  casings  and  48  per  cent  in  tubes.  At  an  average  of  $30 
per  tire  the  value  of  the  1919  product  of  casings  under  six  inches 
was  about  $1,050,000,000,  to  which  may  be  added  $172,500,000  for 
the  tube  production  at  an  average  of  $S  per  tube,  making  a  total 
of  $l,222,.S0O.(X)O  for  the  pneumatic  tire  output  of  1919,  exclusive 
of  giant  cord  tires  for  heavy  trucks. 

AMERICAN  CRUDE  RUBBER  CONSUMPTION   FOR   TIRES. 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  tires  and  tubes  mentioned  above 
the  consumption  of  crude  rubber  was  as  follows : 

1917.  1918.'  1919.* 

Casings  under   6   inches pounds  162.643,482  150.00fl.0fl0 

Tubes    under    6    inches 35.704,446  35,000.nnfl 

Solid   tires    25,055,673  4R,flOO,000 

Other  tires  and   sundries 9,983,195 


15.000.000 


225.0flO.nOfl 
48.flOO,000 
40.000.000 
12.000,000 


Totals 


233.386,796       248,000,000       325,000.000 


'Estimated. 

Only  the  estimated  total  weiprhts  are  available  for  the  years  1913-1916. 
Thev  are  in  pounds:  1913,  65.880.000:  1914.  89.830.000;  1915.  128,400.000; 
1916.    185.649.570, 


and  in  1919  to  nearly  W/,  times  the  1913  production.  Pneu- 
matic tire  production  for  the  original  equipment  of  passenger 
cars  reached  its  highest  figure  for  the  year  1917,  when  it  was 
more  than  3^  times  the  1913  output.  This  volume  of  business 
was  not  quite  reached  in  1919,  but  the  output  for  original  equip- 
ment that  year  was  more  than  3>2  times  the  1913  production 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  while  1,940,000  tires 
sufficed  for  new  equipment  in  1913,  no  less  than  7,475,888  were 
required  in  1917,  and  7,896,064  in  1919,  an  increase  to  over  four 
times  the  1913  requirements.  Although  the  greater  volume  of 
increase  has  been  in  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches,  the  greater 
rate  of  increase  has  been  in  solid  and  large  pneumatic  tires  for 
trucks. 

TIRES  IN  USE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Of  the  7,565,446  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1919,  some  750,000  were  trucks,  so  that 
about  8^  times  as  many  pneumatic  tires  under  6  inches  as  truck 
tires  were  in  use  last  year,  the  number  of  each  sort,  exclusive  of 
spares  and  replacements,  being  approximately  27,23S,.392  pneu- 
matics under  six  inches  and  3,000,000  truck  tires.  One  additional 
tire  per  car   would   be  a  conservative   estimate    for   spares  and 
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replacements,  making  the  totals,  34,044,240  pneumatics  and  3,750,- 
000  truck  tires.  With  nearly  38,000.000  motor  vehicle  tires  in 
use  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  25,000  vulcanizers  are  kept 
busy  with  repairs  and  retreading. 

On  the  basis  of  20  pounds  of  rubber  average  per  car  for 
regular  equipment,  and  one-fourth  of  that  extra  for  one  spare 
per  car,  170,221,200  pounds  of  rubber  were  being  used  last  year 
in  American  tire  casings  under  six  inches  alone,  an  amount 
almost  equal  to  the  total  india  rubber  imports  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1915,  and  equal  to  nearly 
32  per  cent  of  the  United  States  india  rubber  imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1919. 

UNITED    STATES   TIRE    EXPORTS. 

Export  business  has  become  a  considerable  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can motor  tire  business  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

-A  study  of  these  figures  reveals  several  facts  of  interest, 
notably  the  remarkable  growth  of  tire  exports  to  South  America, 
.Asia,  and  Oceania.  The  combined  value  of  the  1919  business 
in  these  three  divisions  was  over  35  times  the  value  of  these  ex- 
ports in  1913.  Exports  to  Oceania  fell  off  in  1917,  but  the 
following    year    had    nearly    reached    the    high    mark    of    1916. 


E.\portedto:  1913.* 

Europe     $1,977,029 

North   America    l,626,lS5 

South    America 100,065 

Asia    36,212 

Oceania     185,807 

Africa    17,952 

Totals     $3,943,220 


ceeded  the  banner  year  1916  by 
more  than  8  per  cent,  showing 
an  increase  to  more  than  6  times 
the  1913  value. 

Total  tire  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries   likewise    fell    off    in    1914, 
but  gained  in  1915,  jumped  dur-     , 
ing   1916  to  about  4^  times  as 
much   as   in   1913,   dropped   con-  f 
siderably  in   1917,  but  showed  a  |, 
noticeable  gain  in  1918  and  a  gain  ; 
of    about    55    per    cent    in    1919.  I' 
Automobile  tire  exports  for  the    ^ 
calendar  year  1919  amounted  to 
more  than  double  the  value  for 
the    fiscal    year    1917.      It    may 
be    said,    therefore,    that    despite 
the  fluctuations  of  1914  to   1917     i 
inclusive,    American    automobile    ' 
tire  exports  have  shown  a  great 
and  steady  growth,  the  value  of 
the     foreign     business     in     1919 
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AUTOMOBILE  TIHE  EXPORTS. 

1914.* 
$1,764,240 
1,254,200 
115,387 
64,173 
279,327 
27,940 

1,187,632 
214,068 

73.430 
702,877 

39,813 

$4,963,270 

1916.* 

$10,992,184 

2.184:874 

1.050,398 

477,895 
2,396,401 

334.475 

$3,505,267 

$17,936,227 

1917,*  . 
$3,480,114 
3,186,265 
2,595,936 

810,300 
1,832,244 

424,342 


1918.* 
$1,460,518 
4,474,713 
3,432,181 
1,194,551 
2,662,422 
753,286 


1919. t 
$11,907,480 
5,188,317 
4,986,024 
2,970,464 
3,177,431 
694,943 

$28,924,659 


•Fis. 


year! 


tCalendar  year. 

Xorth  American  exports  were  adversely  affected  in  1914  and 
1915,  but  thereafter  steadily  grew  until  in  1919  they  had  in- 
creased  10   over  $5,000,000  in   value. 

The  South  American  trade  has  maintained  a  continuous  and 
remarkable  growth  throughout  the  seven  years  under  considera- 
tion, the  value  of  the  1919  exports  being  nearly  50  tiiues  that  of 
1913.  Exports  to  Africa  grew  steadily  until  1918,  when  their 
value  reached  some  42  times  that  of  1913,  but  showed  a  falling 
off  of  about  7%  per  cent  for  the  calendar  year  1919  as  com- 
pared   with    the    fiscal    year    1918. 

European  exports  have  fluctuated  greatly  owing  to  the  war. 
In  1914  they  decreased  a  little,  but  increased  considerably  in 
1915  and  in  1916  jumped  to  more  than  five  times  their  value  in 
1913,  after  which  they  declined  steadily,  the  value  of  the  1918 

shipments  being  only  about  74        __  u^     i,,,    |,|j    u,^    i^,,    i,,,     ,,1^ 

per    cent    of    the    1913    value. 

The  1919  exports,  however,  ex- 


haviiig    increased    to 


seven    times    what 


TWO    NEW    VULCANIZATION    ACCELERATORS. 

A  vulcanization  accelerator  for  which  many  advantages  are 
claimed  bears  the  trade  name  of  "Vul-Ko-Cene.''  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  practical  work  to  be  remarkably  efficient.  There 
is  said  to  be  more  "kick"  in  one  pound  of  vulkocene  than  in 
three  pounds  of  any  other  accelerator  and  it  is  non-poisonous 
and  prevents  blooming. 

A  vulcanization  accelerator  of  French  manufacture  is  known 
as  "Vulcazol."  The  makers  claim  that  it  is  non-poisonous  and 
requires  no  special  precautions  in  its  use.  Only  one-half  to  one 
per  cent  on  the  weight  of  the  rubber  is  required  and  the  time 
of  vulcanization  may  be  reduced  from  80  to  85  per  cent  and  a 
lower  temperature  be  employed.  It  also  prevents  blooming  by 
forming  a  stable  combination  with  the  excess  of  sulphur  em- 
ployed in  the  mixing. 


ACCELERATORS    UNDER     LICENSE. 

The  right  to  use  hexamethylene-tetramine,  aldehyde  ammonia, 
aldehyde  derivatives  and  other  chemical  substances  as  promoters 
of  vulcanization  and  improvers  of  vulcanized  products,  covered 
by  United  States  patents  Nos.  1,126,469  (January  26,  1915)  and 
1,149,580  (August  10,  1915),  granted  to  Hoffman  and  Gottlob,  is 
now  controlled  by  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
to  whom  the  patents  have  been  assigned.  The  right  to  sell  or 
use  any  of  the  substances  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  patents 
in  the  manufacture  of  vulcanized  rubber  is  said  to  be  limited 
to  their  licenses. 


Passenger-Car  Tires  for  Orici 
nal  equipment. 


"The  commeeci.al  type"  f.nbric  tire  to  fit  30  by  3;4  rims  is 
the  most  recent  announcement  of  the  production  department  of 
The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  new  tire  has  been 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  added  weight  incident  to  commercial 
vehicles.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  customary  to  use  either  a  30 
by  3!-<  cord  or  a  size  larger  fabric  tire. 
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Methods    for    Physical    Testing    of    Vulcanized    Rubber    Goods. 


(I) 


SAMPLNG. 

Samples  shall  be  taken  directly  from  the  finished  ma- 
terial. These  should  be  sealed,  and  marked  with 
maker's  name,  date  of  sampling,  kind  of  material  and 
sufficient  other  data  to  insure  easy  and  complete  identification. 
The  sample  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  permit  of  part  being 
taken    for   test  and   the   remainder  stored    for   future   reference, 

should    the    oc-       

casion  arise. 
Ever  y  precau- 
tion must  bo 
taken  to  prevent 
contamina- 
tion of  the 
sample  by  any 
foreign  ma- 
terial, and  it 
must  always  be 
stored  in  a  cool 
place.  The  ob- 
ject of  these 
precautions  is 
to  insure  that 
the  sample  shall 
be  received  in 
exactly  the 
same  condition 
as  it  was  when 
taken  from  the 
original  lot. 

(2)  In  gen- 
eral, the  follow- 
ing shall  repre- 
sent the  amount 
of  sample  re- 
quired for   test: 

(a)  Tires, 
tubes,  etc.,  of  all 
kinds.  One  to 
be  selected  at 
random  from  each  lot  of  500  or  less. 

(b)  Hose.  Three  lengths  from  each  lot  of  5,000  feet  or  less. 
A  3-foot  section  to  be  cut  from  each  length  selected,  for  bursting 
tests :  other  tests  to  be  made  on  the  remainder  of  the  same 
sample., 

(c)  Belting.  One  sample  12  inches  long  from  each  roll  of 
belting  under  6  inches  in  width  and  6  inches  long  from  belting 
over  6  inches  in  width. 

(d)  Packing.  One  sample  10  inches  long  cut  across  the  full 
width  of  the  sheet  from  even'  lot  of  2S0  pounds  or  less. 

(e)  Molded  and  lathe  cut  goods.  One  piece  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  every  200  pieces  or  less. 

PREPARATION   OF  TEST  PIECES. 

(I)  For  tensile,  elongation  and  set.  strips  shall  be  cut  175 
mm.  long  by  25  mm.  wide  by  approximately  2  mm.  thick.  In 
every  possible  case  these  strips  should  be  cut  from  the  sample. 
In  cases  where  the  sample  consists  of  a  large  block,  as  for  in- 
stance, a  section  of  a  solid  tire,  the  strips  may  be  obtained  by 
using  heavy  meat-slicing  machine.  When  the  material  is  made 
up  with  layers  of  fabric,  as  in  the  case  of  rubber  hose,  the  first 
step  in  preparing  specimens   for  the  tension  test  is  to  separate 


1.     Staxd.\rd  Dies  for  Cutting  and  Gaging  Test  Pieces.    Fig.  l-.A. 
Cutting  Samples  of  Vulcanized  Reclaimed  Rubber. 


•Report  of  Committee  of  the  Rubber  Division  on  Physical  Testing. 
Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Paper  read 
before  the  Rubber  nivision  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  at  St. 
Loais,  Missooiri,  April   14-15,    1920. 


the  rubber  from  the  fabric.  Unless  the  frictioning  is  very  poor, 
this  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  solvent.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  layer  of  fabric  the  easiest  way  is  to  remove  the  first  layer 
along  with  the  rubber.  The  rubber  is  then  separated  from  the 
adjoining  layer  of  fabric,  using  C.  P.  benzol  blown  from  a  wash- 
bottle.  Narrow  strips  are  more  easily  handled  than  larger  pieces, 
and   there   is   less  danger  of  injuring  the  rubber.     Great  pains 

should  be  taken 
during  this 
operation  b  e- 
cause  any  flaw 
or  local  imper- 
fection will 
seriously  vitiate 
the  results.  The 
rubber  should 
be  allowed  to 
rest  for  four 
liours.  in  order 
that  it  may  re- 
cover from  the 
stretching  it  has 
received  and 
that  the  benzol 
may  thoroughly 
evaporate. 

(2)  Wherever 
possible  test 
strips  should  be 
cut  in  the  trans- 
verse direction. 
In  case  tests  are 
desired  in  the 
longitudinal  di- 
rection, they 
should  also  in- 
clude the  trans- 
verse. D  i  r  e  c- 
tions  should  be 
recorded  with 
the  results  of  the  tests. 

(3)  In  case  the  articles  to  be  tested  will  not  permit  of  pieces 
as  above  taken,  then  small  sample  pieces  shall  accompany  each 
lot.  These  may  be  cured  in  the  form  of  sheets  approximately  2 
mm.  thick  and  of  such  shape  as  to  give  the  desired  length  and 
number  of  strips,  provided  further  that  they  shall  be  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturer  to  represent  truly  the  average  composition 
and  cure  of  the  article  delivered.  From  the  piece  described 
above,  test  pieces  shall  be  cut  using  for  this  purpose  the  standard 
dies  shown  in  Fig.  1,  except  with  samples  of  vulcanized  reclaimed 
rubber  for  which  the  die  Fig.  1-A  shall  be  used.  The  cutting 
edge  of  the  die  shall  be  kept  sharp  and  the  test  pieces  may  be 
cut  best  by  striking  the  die  a  quick  heav>'  stroke  with  a  mallet, 
in  which  case  the  die  should -be  pro\Tded  with  a  handle,  or  it 
may  be  done  by  attaching  the  die  to  the  rack  of  an  arbor  press, 
Fig.  2.  The  piece  should  be  cut  against  a  backing  of  fine  card- 
board, hard  rubber  or  leather.  The  backing  or  cloth  impression 
shall  be  removed  from  the  test  piece  by  buffing.  Where  test 
pieces  are  cut  from  strips  of  uneven  thickness,  they  shall  be 
buffed  to  a  uniform  thickness  for  about  8  cm.  over  the  middle 
portion  of  the  strips,  after  which  the  test  pieces  are  cut  with 
the  die. 

(4)  For  stocks  having  high  elongation  such  as  pure  gum,  a 
shorter  die  giving  only  25  mm.  constricted  portion  should  be 
used. 
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(5)  Buffing:  It  is  recommended  that  for  buffing  test  pieces, 
the  wheel  shown  in  Fig.  3  be  used.  The  wheel  is  operated  with 
a  %-h.-p.  motor.  The  rubber  to  be  buffed  is  clamped  to  a  carriage 
which  is  moved  back  and  forth  under  the  5  by  1-inch  emery 
wheel  (No.  60)  running  at  about  3.000  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  central  portion  of  the  carriage  just  under  the  rubber  is 
slightly  raised,  by  which  means  it  has  been  found  that  the 
operation  is  more  easily  performed  and  with  less  danger  of  in- 
jury to  the  rubber.  The  wheel  has  a  vertical  adjustment  and  a 
thumb-screw  serves  to  lower  the  wheel  by  very  small  amounts  as 
the  buffing  proceeds.  Shields  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  fine  particles  of  rubber  of?  the  guide.  The  starting 
base,  though  not  necessary,  is  desirable  in  bringing  the  wheel 
gradually  up  to  the  maximum  speed. 

(6)  Measuring  Width  and  Thickness:  A  micrometer  of  the 
rack  and  pinion 
and  dial  microm- 
eter type,  Fig. 
4,  shall  be  used, 
using  a  known 
weight  (225 
grams),  namely, 
just  enough  to  ac- 
tuate positively 
the  rack  and  pin- 
ion and  bring  the 
disk  positively  on 
the  face  of  the 
test  piece  without 
compressing  the 
rubber.  The  shoe 
and  base  which 
presses  against 
the  rubber  shall 
be  1  cm.  in  di- 
ameter. 

(7)  In  case  of 
asbestos  packing, 
which  is  very 
stiflf,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a 
greater  weight  to 
obtain  the  correct 
thickness :  3  kg. 
on  the  foot  1  cm. 
diameter  should 
be  used. 

(8)  Before  any 

tests  are  made,  the  width  and  thickness  shall  be  determined 
by  taking  several  readings  on  the  constricted  portion  of  the 
specimen.  The  cross-sectional  area  shall  then  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  readings  which  show  the  smallest  cross 
section. 

(9)  Conditions  for  Making  Tests :  .\11  tests  of  the  rubber 
parts  shall  be  made  in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which  is  be- 
tween 15  and  35  degrees  C.  The  tests  shall  not  be  made  until 
the  test  pieces  have  stood  long  enough  to  attain  room  tempera- 
ture (not  less  than  4  hours).  In  case  it  should  be  impossible 
to  perform  the  tests  in  room  temperature  within  the  limit  of 
15  degrees  and  35  degrees  C,  a  box  or  conditioning  chamber  is 
provided  which  can  be  kept  uniformly  at  24  degrees  C,  in  which 
the  pieces  should  be  placed  before  testing,  for  a  period  of  4 
hours,  and  the  test  performed  immediately  after  removal  from 
the   chamber. 

(10)  Aging  after  Curing  Before  Testing:  The  slabs  from 
which  the  strips  are  cut  shall  have  been  cured  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  test  is  made. 

(11)  Data   on   Reclaimed    Rubber:      The    report   of   tests   on 
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vulcanized  reclaimed  rubber  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  slabs  from  which  the  test  pieces  were 
cut;   this   statement   shall   include  time  and  temperature  of   the 
curing  heat  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  used. 
PHYSICAL  TESTS. 

(1)  Tensile:  Tensile  may  be  defined  as  the  force  required 
to  break  a  piece  of  unit  cross-section  area.  It  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 

(2)  Elongation :  This  term  is  used  to  express  the  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  lest  piece  measured  between  two  marks  placed 
on  that  portion  of  the  test  piece  which  is  of  uniform  cross  sec- 
tion.    It  should  be  expressed  in  per  cent. 

(3)  Set:  This  term  is  used  to  express  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  test  piece  measured  between  two  marks  placed  on 
that  portion  of  the  test  piece  which  is  of  uniform  cross  section, 

after  it  has  been 
stretched  to  60 
per  cent  of  its 
lireaking  elonga- 
tion for  three  suc- 
cessive times, 
holding  it  under 
this  elongation 
for  ten  minutes 
each  time,  and 
permitting  five- 
minute  intervals 
of  rest  between 
each  interval  of 
stetch,  and  finally 
allowing  it  to  rest 
ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  final 
measurement  is 
taken.  It  is  meas- 
ured in  per  cent, 
based  on  the 
original  length. 

(4)  Gage 
Marks:  The  gage 
marker,  Fig.  5, 
shall  be  in  the 
form  of  a  stamp 
having  thin  steel 
blades  which  are 
strictly  parallel 
and  50  mm.  apart; 
another  marker 
having  blades  25  mm.  apart  shall  be  used  for  the  high-grade 
stocks  such  as  pure  gum.  The  blades  shall  be  kept  clean 
and  free  from  accumulation  of  ink,  in  order  that  the  lines 
marked   on   the   test  pieces  shall   be  very  fine. 

(5)  Number  of  Tests:  At  least  four  strips  shall  be  tested  in 
every  case  and  the  average  of  these  tests  taken. 

(6)  Report  of  Results:  Since  the  physical  properties  of  rub- 
ber vary  noticeably  in  any  given  product,  it  may  occasionally 
happen  that  tests  are  made  upon  a  test  piece  which  will  be  of 
poor  quality.  The  material  as  a  whole  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  standard,  but  the  particular  piece  taken  falls  somewhat 
below  it.  To  reject  or  accept  a  lot  of,  say,  hose,  belting,  packing, 
etc.,  because  of  failure  of  just  one  test  piece  to  meet  the  speci- 
fications, would,  therefore  be  unfair.  For  this  reason,  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  an  item  offered  for  delivery  shall  be  based  on 
the  average  of  at  least  four  determinations  for  each  quantity. 
In  arriving  at  these  averages  no  weight  shall  be  given  to  tests 
which  are  obviously  in  error,  and  do  not  represent  true  average 
conditions ;  namely,  cases  in  which  the  tensile  strength  is  low  on 
account  of  a  small  flaw  in  the  article.     If  the  tensile  strength  of 
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a  piece  falls  more  than  10  per  cent  below  the  specified  amount, 
it  shall  not  be  counted  in  calculating  the  average  strength,  pro- 
viding that  in  no  case  shall  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  pieces 
tested  be  eliminated  on  this  account.  In  other  words,  the  object 
of  test  is  to  determine  the  quality  of  the  article  as  a  whole. 

(7)     Adjusting  Test  Piece  in  Grips:     The  test  piece  shall  be 
adjusted    in    the   grips,   care   being   taken    to    insure   a   uniform 
distribution  of  stress  over  its  cross-section. 
TESTING  MACHINES. 

(1)  The  testing  machine  shall  be  power  driven  and  shall 
meet  the  following  requirements : 

(a)  It  shall  indicate  and  record  correctly  the  applied  load, 
and  its  accuracy  shall  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by  calibration 
with  dead  weights.  The  tension  indicator  shall  not  jump  back 
more  than  0.5  per  cent  when   the   specimen  breaks.     .^   machine 


B  =  Tension  in  kilograms  indicated  by  machine  at  breaking 
point. 

\V  =  Width  of  test  piece  measured  to  0.01-mm. 

T  =  Thickness  of  test  piece  measured  to  0.01-mm. 

In  other  words,  the  tensile  in  Kg/cm'  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  breaking  load  expressed  in  kilograms  by  the  cross  section 
area  of  the  test  piece  expressed  in  square  centimeters. 

(2)  Elongation:  The  ultimate  elongation  should  be  meas- 
used  with  a  steel  tape  graduated  to  millimeters,  attached  to  tram- 
mel points  fixed  on  a  rod  running  parallel  with  the  test  piece 
and  so  arranged  that  they  slide  on  this  rod  (Fig.  7).  The 
trammel  points  are  then  always  kept  even  with  the  marks  on 
the  test  piece  and  after  the  piece  has  broken,  the  scale  will  re- 
cord the  distance  between  the  marks  at  the  time  of  breaking.. 
If   the   initial   disianre   b.-tv-,r<ii    t!ir    mp.rks    is   50   mm.   and   the 
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for  which  the  load  is  applied  by  tension  on  a  spring  should  not 
be  used. 

(b)  The  grips  shall  separate  at  a  uniform  rate  of  50  cm.  per 
minute,  except  in  the  case  of  friction  pulls  where  the  rate  of 
separation  should  be  25  mm.  per  minute,  or  for  testing  hard  rub- 
ber the  rate  of  separation  should  be  4  mm.  per  minute. 

(c»  The  grips  shall  tighten  automatically  and  exert  a  pres- 
sure proportionate  to  the  applied  tension.  The  grips  shall  exert 
a  uniform  pressure  across  the  width  of  the  test  piece  regardless 
of  any  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  rubber.  If  the  nature 
of  the  rubber  is  such  that  the  jaws  cut  it  in  course  of  test,  name- 
ly, pure  gum  inner  tube  stocks,  a  jaw  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  is 
much  more  satisfactory. 

(d)  .\  device  shall  be  provided  for  instantly  starting  and  stop- 
ping the  motion  of  the  movable  jaws;  also  means  to  enable  the 
operator  to  return  the  movable  jaws  rapidly  to  their  initial  posi- 
tion, 

(e>  Computing  results.  Tensile,  in  kilograms  per  square  cen- 
timeter equals 

B 
X  100 


Fig.    9.      Pipe    Connec- 
tions FOR  Steam  Hose 
Test. 


distance  between  the  marks  at  the  breaking  point  is  150  mm.  the 
per  cent  elongation  will  be  150  mm.  minus  50  mm.,  divided  by 
50  mm.  multiplied  by  100  equals  200  per  cent.  Or  it  may  be 
expressed  by 

Lf— Lo 

=  100  =  Per  cent  elongation. 

Lo 
Where  Lo  equals  initial  distance  between  the  marks,  Lf  equals 
distance  between  the  marks  at  the  breaking  point. 

(3)  Set:  For  determining  the  set,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  8  shall  be  used.  The  test  specimens  shall  be  prepared  the 
same  as  the  pieces  used  for  tensile  and  ultimate  elongation  tests. 
Its  operation  is  as  follows:  The  specimens  being  in  the  grips, 
one  of  the  spools  is  moved  along  the  shaft  until  it  engages  the 
corresponding  pin,  and  the  shaft  is  revolved  until  the  specimen 
has  been  stretched  to  60  per  cent  of  the  breaking  elongation 
measured  between  gage  marks.  The  clamp  is  tightened  to  hold 
the  specimen  in  this  position  for  10  minutes.  The  specimen  is 
then  released  and  allowed  to  rest  under  no  elongation  for  five 
minutes.  It  is  then  stretched  to  60  per  cent  as  before  and  held 
10  minutes  again,  then  released  and  allowed  to  rest  another  five 
minutes.  Again  stretched  to  60  per  cent  as  at  first,  and  held  a 
third  10-minute  period,  after  which  it  is  released  and  after  being 
allowed  to  rest  five  minutes,  the  final  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  marks  is  made.     The  initial  distance  be- 
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tween  the  two  marks  subtracted  from  the  final  distance  gives 
the  increase  in  length  or  the  set  and  this  distance  divided  by  the 
original  length  multiplied  by  100,  expresses  the  set  in  percent  of 
the  original  distance.  For  example,  if  the  original  length  is  SO 
mm.,  and  the  final  length  is  57.5  mm.,  the  set  in  per  cent  will  be 
57.5  minus  50  mm.,  divided  by  50,  and  multiplied  by  100,  equals 
15  per  cent. 

(4)  Taking  of  Time:  All  measurements  of  time  shall  be  by 
means  of  a  stop-watch  or  with  a  watch  having  a  second  hand. 
The  fundamental  methods  of  testing  are  so  made  throughout  the 
entire  rubber  specifications  that  the  following  procedure  shall  be 
uniform.  After  placing  any  test  piece  in  the  machine  ready  for 
stretching,  the  piece  shall  be  drawn  just  taut  and  the  stop-watch 
started  at  the  instant  of  the  beginning  of  the  stretch. 

Then  in  case  a  piece  is  held  for  10  minutes  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, the  time  shall  be  again  measured  at  the  moment  the  piece 
is  released.  This  moment  is  simultaneously  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  rest.  The  measurement  is  then  to  be  taken  at  the 
instant  of  the  expiration  of  the  second  10  minutes. 

(5)  When  the  specification  calls  for  a  1-minute  stretch  and  a 
l-minute  rest,  the  time  consumed  in  stretching  to  the  specified 
elongation  shall  not  exceed  IS  seconds. 

(6)  Initial  Tension  and  Reduction  in  Tension  after  a  Speci- 
fied Elongation  for  a  Given  Length  of  Time:     For  this  purpose 


Fig.  10.    Apparatus  for  Testing  Frictions. 
the  apparatus  illustrated  in  Fig.  8  may  be  used.    Its  operation  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  7.     If  desired  a 
spring   balance   may   be   used   in  connection   with   the   apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  7. 

(7)  Friction  Adhesion :  Definition  of  Friction :  By  friction 
test,  is  meant  the  strength  of  the  adhesion  of  the  fabric  plies 
that  will  meet  the  test  given  in  the  various  specifications  for 
adhesion  between  the  fabric  plies  or  between  fabric  and  cover. 

(8)  Method  of  Making  the  Test:  A  section  a  little  over  25 
mm.  in  width  should  be  cut  and  raveled  down  to  exactly  25  mm. 
After  starting  the  separation  as  previously  described  under 
"Preparation  of  Test  Pieces,"  the  ends  of  the  pieces  are  gripped 
in  the  jaw  of  the  testing  machine  after  which  separation  is  af- 
fected by  running  the  machine  so  that  the  jaws  separate  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  25  mm.  per  minute.  The  weakest  point  shall  be 
recorded   and   the  average  taken. 

(9)  In  the  case  of  tire  frictions  and  hose  frictions  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  make  a  separation  between  every  ply ;  with  belts  the 
tisual  practice  is  to  make  a  separation  of  two  plies  at  a  time. 

(10)  Apparatus  and  General  Method  of  Conducting  Dead 
Weight  Tests. 

Friction :  A  testing  frame,  Fig.  10,  suitable  for  the  purpose 
shall  be  used.  This  may  consist  of  a  wooden  frame  provided 
with  roller  bearings  at  the  top  in  which  a  mandrel  is  free  to 
revolve.     Tlie  total  weight   including  the  clamp  suspended  from 


the  test  piece,  shall  be  equal  to  that  called   for  in  the  specifica- 
tions. 

(11)  A  movable  platform  should  be  provided  for  supporting 
the  weight  while  adjustments  for  the  tests  are  being  made.  The 
arrangement  should  be  such  that  the  platform  may  be  gradually 
lowered  until  the  weight  is  carried  by  the  test  piece,  after  which 
it  should  be  dropped  or  swung  to  the  side.  In  every  case  this 
operation  should  be  accomplished  without  a  jerk.  With  the 
weight  hanging  freely  from  the  test  piece  a  mark  shall  be  made 
along  the  line  of  separation  of  the  layers,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  time  shall  be  noted  for  the  beginning  of  the  test.  At  the 
end  of  10  minutes,  or  as  great  a  part  thereof  as  possible,  a 
second  mark  shall  be  made  along  the  line  of  separation.  The 
distance  between  the  marks,  measured  after  the  weight  has  been 
removed,  shall  be  used  in  computing  the  rate  of  separation. 

(12)  Plied  Hose:  In  preparing  test  pieces,  a  short  length  of 
hose  is  pressed  tightly  over  a  slightly  tapered  mandrel.  The 
mandrel  is  put  in  a  lathe  and  2S-min.  rings  are  cut  with  a 
pointed  knife.  Beginning  at  the  lap  a  short  length  of  the  fabric 
is  separated  and  the  ring  is  pressed  snugly  over  a  mandrel  which 
is  placed  in  the  roller  bearings  on  the  test  table.  To  the  detached 
end  of  the  fabric  is  fastened  a  clamp  provided  with  a  hook  or 
ring  from  which  the  weight  is  to  be  supported. 

(13)  Cotton  Rubber-Lined  Hose:  In  preparing  a  sample  of 
cotton  rubber-lined  hose,  a  S-cm.  section  shall  be  taken  and  cut 
at  the  lap  to  give  a  strip  equal  in  length  to  the  circumference 
of  the  hose.  From  this  section  a  40-mm.  strip  shall  be  cut 
with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  cotton  jacket.  The  jacket 
shall  be  separated  from  the  lining  for  about  40  mm.  at  one  end. 
The  detached  end  of  the  jacket  is  held  in  a  stationary  clamp 
which  is  supported  by  the  testing  frame  and  the  specified  weight 
is  suspended  from  the  rubber  lining. 

(14)  Rubber  Belting:  When  testing  rubber  belting,  a  2S-mm. 
strip  cut  either  longitudinally  or  transversely,  shall  be  used. 
The  strip  shall  consist  of  two  plies  of  fabric  only,  these  plies  to 
be  the  second  and  third  plies  of  the  belt,  numbering  from  the 
top  cover  or  from  the  bottom  cover,  as  may  be  desired. 

(15)  Packing  and  Gasket  Material:  When  testing  packing  or 
gasket  material,  the  pieces  shall  be  prepared  and  tested  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton  rubber-lined  hose,  unless  the  thickness  of  rubber 
is  greater  than  27  mm.  under  which  conditions  the  piece  shall 
be  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  the  rubber  part  is  to  be  clamped 
at  the  top  and  held  immovable  while  the  weight  is  to  be  clamped 
to  the  fabric.     The  test  strips  shall  be  cut  in  both  directions. 

(16)  Tuck's  Packing:  The  friction  in  round  Tuck's  packing 
iihall  be  tested  by  the  same  method  as  is  used  in  plied  hose,  the 
core  being  drilled  out  to  permit  the  insertion  of  a  mandrel. 
Whenever  the  core  is  5  mm.  or  less  in  diameter  it  shall  be 
tested  in  its  original  shape.  When  it  is  over  5  mm.  in  diameter 
a  piece  15  cm.  long  shall  be  separated  from  the  fabric  and  cut 
and  buffed  on  four  opposite  sides  to  form  a  square  section  2  mm. 
l)y  2  mm.  in  the  center  of  the  test  piece.  The  2-mm.  square 
shall  be  at  least  25  mm.  in  length. 

(17)  Hydraulic  Pressure  Test  of  Rubber  Hose:  The  hose 
shall  be  stretched  out  for  inspection,  connected  to  the  pump,  and 
filled  with  water,  leaving  the  air  cock  open  to  allow  the  air  to 
escape.  The  air  cock  shall  then  be  closed  with  a  pressure  of  1 
kilogram  per  square  centimeter  applied.  The  test  is  then  begun 
by  taking  original  measurements  w-ithout  releasing  the  pressure. 

(18)  .-Ml  pressure  measurements  shall  be  made  with  a  stand- 
ardized gage.  The  increase  in  pressure  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
715  kilograms  per  square  centimeter  per  minute  and  the  hose 
under  test  shall  be  held  for  measurement  not  more  than  two 
minutes,  unless  otherwise  called  for  in  the  specifications.  The 
hose  under  test  should  be  protected  by  a  frame  of  metal  or  wood, 
or  of  heavy  plate  glass  so  that  in  case  a  piece  breaks  during 
the  test  the  operator  will  not  be  injured. 

(19)  Steam  Test  for  Rubber  Hose:  The  arrangement  of  pipe 
connections  shown  in  Fig.  9  is  recommended.     The  header   (1) 
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is  provided  with  6  outlets  connected  with  a  steam  trap  (3)  that 
is  provided  with  inlets  and  controlling  valves.  The  hose  to  be 
tested  is  cut  into  lengths  that  will  just  fit  between  the  connec- 
tions on  the  headers,  the  bottom  connections  being  made  with 
unions.     .Steam  at  specilied  pressure  passes  into  the  header   (1) 


and  thence  through  the  hose  to  the  header  (,2)  from  wliich  the 
condensation  is  carried  to  the  steam  trap.  The  hose  under  test 
should  be  protected  by  a  frame  of  metal  or  wood  or  of  heavy 
plate  glass  so  that  in  case  a  piece  breaks  during  the  test, 
the  operator  will  not  be  injured. 


Notes  on   Accelerators. 

By  Henry  P.  Stevens,  MA.,  PhD.,  F.I.C. 


ALTHOUGH  the  mineral  accelerators  such  as  magnesia  and 
litharge  have  been  used  for  many  years,  the  term  accel- 
erator was  seldom  heard  until  the  introduction  of  the  or- 
ganic accelerators  or  vulcanizing  catalysts.  As  the  latter  term 
implied,  these  substances  are  believed  to  owe  their  efficiency  to 
their  catalytic  effect  as  intermediary  in  the  reaction  between 
the  caoutchouc  molecule  and  the  sulphur.  This  view  is  rather 
supported  by  the  recent  discovery  of  Peachey  that  vulcanization 
is  effected  by  allowing  sulphur  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
gases  to  react  in  the  presence  of  the  rubber.  The  reaction  takes 
place  spontaneously  at  room  temperature,  showing  the  greatly 
increased  reactivity  of  sulphur  in  the  nascent  (atonic?)  state. 
Catalysts  are  supposed  by  some  to  owe  their  efficiency  to  the 
formation  of  intermediate  products.  In  the  case  of  accelerators, 
the  intermediate  product  would  be  formed  with  the  sulphur, 
which  would  then  decompose,  liberating  the  sulphur  again  and 
reforming  the  accelerator.  The  liberated  sulphur  would  not 
be  in  the  ordinary  molecular  state  at  the  moment  of  liberation 
and  might  therefore  b«  more  reactive  as  in  the  case  of  the 
nascent  sulphur  liberated  by  the  reaction  between  sulphur  diox- 
ide and  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
ivhen  an  element  is  liberated  in  the  course  of  a  chemical  reac- 
tion it  is  necessarily  in  a  more  reactive  form.  Sulphur  liberated 
by  reactions  other  than  that  described  does  not  appear  to  vul- 
canize rubber.  In  such  cases,  either  the  element  is  not  par- 
ticularly reactive  at  the  moment  of  liberation  or  the  conditions 
are  such  that  ordinary  molecular  sulphur  is  formed  before  the 
active  form  has  had  an  opportunity  to  react  with  the  caoutchouc 
or  rubber  present.  It  may  be  necessary  that  the  catalyst  should 
be  in  intimate  contact  (to  use  crude  expression)  with  the 
caoutchouc  molecules  or  aggregates.  In  Peachey's  reaction  we 
have  a  gas  (sulphur  dioxide)  which  is  soluble  in  rubber  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  We  may  assume  that  the  gas  is  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  caoutchouc  aggregates,  possibly  adsorbed  on 
the  particles  of  which  the  colloid  is  composed.  Under  these 
circumstances  vulcanization  takes  place  when  the  sulphur  is 
liberated  and  is  so  far  complete  that  an  ordinary  degree  of  vul- 
canization can  be  obtained  with  hardly  any  free  sulphur  pro- 
duced, that  is  to  say,  practically  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  reacts 
with  the  rubber  at  the  moment  it  is  liberated. 

The  organic  accelerators  are  substances  which  easily  mix  with 
rubber,  in  fact  they  are  probably  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in 
raw  rubber  and  consequently  fulfil  the  above  suggested  condi- 
tion of  intimate  contact  in  the  event  of  their  combining  with 
sulphur  and  consequently  liberating  this  sulphur  in  a  more  reac- 
tive form.  If  this  theory  is  correct  the  liberation  of  the  sulphur 
and  consequent  vulcanization  of  the  rubber  may  be  regarded  as 
taking  place  instantaneously.  On  the  other  hand  the  formation 
of  the  intermediate  substance  by  combination  between  accelerator 
and  molecular  sulphur  may  take  an  appreciable  time  period.  If 
this  be  so  the  efficiency  of  an  accelerator  will  primarily  depend 
on  the  rate  of  reaction  between  it  and  molecular  sulphur,  pro- 
vided that  the  substance  formed  can  be  dissolved  or  adsorbed  to 
a  sufficient  extent  by  the  caoutchouc  with  which  it  reacts.  The 
reaction  between  the  accelerator  and  the  sulphur  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Bedford  and  Scott  (The  India  Rubber  World,  Janu- 
ary,  1920.  page  207),  who  show  that  the  efficiency  of  some  ac- 


celerators is  probably  dependent  upon  the  intermediate  forma- 
tion of  thiourea  derivatives  as  they  react  with  sulphur  at  vul- 
canization temperatures.  Similarly  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  efficiency  of  isnitroso  dimethyl  aniline  depends  on  its  re- 
duction and  the  formation  of  an  amino  derivative  which  actually 
functions  as  the  accelerator.  This,  however,  is  not  supported 
by  the  relative  accelerating  power  of  para  nitroso  phenol  and 
para  amido  phenol.  The  former  is  an  accelerator,  the  latter  has 
no  appreciable  accelerating  effect.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  that 
the  intermediate  product  is  not  so  readily  formed  and  requires  a 
temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  vulcanizing  temperature  if  it 
is  to  be  produced  in  appreciable  quantity.  At  any  rate  it  is  claimed 
that  distinct  advantages  result  from  the  use  of  the  reaction  product 
of  the  accelerator  and  sulphur  over  a  mixture  of  the  two.  As 
examples,  methylene-aniline  and  methylene-diphenyl  diamine  have 
been  quoted.  (British  patent  No.  130,857.  The  Indi.-v  Rubber 
World,  November  1,  1919,  page  80.)  The  main  curing  effect  pro- 
duced has  been  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  their  carbanilides. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  action  of  accelerators  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  very  complicated  and  there  is  a  large  field  open  for 
investigation.  My  own  work  carried  out  years  ago  (1911  and 
1912)  showed  that  without  a  nitrogenous  constituent  rubber  could 
hardly  be  got  to  vulcaniw  at  all.  Nature  fortunately  provided 
the  rubber  manufacturer  not  only  with  the  raw  material  but  also 
vnth  the  catalyzer  necessary  to  effect  vulcanization. 

The  action  of  inorganic  accelerators  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  organic  accelerators.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
latter  are  more  efficient  and  this  impression  arises  from  the  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  inorganic  accelerators  employed  in  rubber 
compounding,  quantities  such  as  H  to  1  per  cent  on  the  weight 
of  the  rubber  being  commonly  employed.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  larger  quantities  would  detract  from  the  physical  properties 
of  the  rubber,  for,  apart  from  their  accelerating  value,  they  are 
merely  com.pounding  ingredients  without  strength  or  elasticity. 
Moreover,  the  price  would  restrict  the  quantity  employed.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  mineral  accelerators  are  generally 
regarded  as  exerting  a  beneficial  effect  apart  from  their  accelerat- 
ing action.  The  magnesias,  carbonate  and  calcined,  are  examples. 
Large  quantities  of  the  light  carbonate  are  used  for  the  apparent 
toughening  effect  produced,  apart  from  the  small  accelerating 
action  which  this  mineral  possesses.  The  calcined  magnesia  has 
very  considerable  accelerating  power  and  is  comparable  with 
many  efficient  organic  accelerators,  particularly  when  used  in 
quite  small  amounts — up  to  say  H  Per  cent.  Kratz  and  Flower 
are  of  opinion  that  its  accelerating  power  is  only  indirect.  That  is 
to  say,  it  does  not  accelerate  vulcanization  by  direct  action  on  the 
rubber  but  merely  liberates  and  renders  more  active  the  nitrog- 
enous accelerator  present  in  the  rubber.  Some  of  the  organic 
accelerators  are  extraordinarily  efficient— for  example,  dimethyl- 
ammonium-dimcthyl-dithiocarbamate  (the  addition  product  of  di- 
methylaminc  and  carbon  bisulphide),  which,  according  to  Cranor, 
is  rendered  still  more  active  in  a  rubber  mix  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  zinc  oxide.  One-half  per  cent  of  this  accelerator  en- 
ables satisfactory  vulcanization  to  be  effected  in  three  or  four 
minutes  instead  of  50  minutes.  It  was  also  found  that  spon-  - 
taneous  vulcanization  of  this  stock  takes  place  in  the  cold  and 
the  compound  is  very  fairly  vulcanized  after  one  to  two  months' 
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storage  st  rjuiu  teinpcraturc.  The  effect  of  zinc  oxide  in  activat- 
ing organic  accelerators  is  not  in  the  least  understood.  Twiss, 
in  a  recent  paper,  gave  figures  for  some  other  organic  accelerators 
which  are  similarly  activated  by  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  oxide; 
in  fact  without  zinc  oxide  many  of  them  would  be  of  little  use. 
We  have  considered  the  accelerating  effect — that  is  to  say,  the 
catalytic  action — of  these  substances  in  promoting  the  union  of 
caoutchouc  and  sulphur,  but  it  is  also  of  interest  to  compare  the 
physical  properties  of  rubber  vulcanized  with  and  without  an 
accelerator.  For  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  the  coefficient  or 
percentage  of  combined  sulphur  calculated  on  the  raw  rubber  as 
the  basis  on  which  to  compare  the  physical  properties;  in  other 
words,  we  determine  the  breaking  strain  and  elongation  of  the 
specimens  vulcanized  to  give  the  same  coefficient.  Gottlob  noticed 
some  time  ago  that  there  was  considerable  danger  of  overcuring — 
that  is  to  say,  formation  of  an  unstable  vulcanizate — if  rubber 
containing  an  organic  accelerator  was  fully  vulcanized.  In  a  se- 
ries of  cures  it  was  found  that  without  the  accelerator  the  break- 
ing strain  of  the  overcured  specimens  showed  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion with  the  excess  curing,  while  in  the  presence  of  an  accelerator 
the  decrease  in  tensile  strength  was  very  sudden.  He  did  not, 
however,  publish  any  aging  tests  in  confirmation.  The  writer 
and  others  Iiavc  shown  that  a  pure  rubber  mix  is  best  cured  to 
give  a  ctefficient  of  appro.ximately  3,  if  tensile  figures  are  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  aging  tests.  When,  however,  accel- 
erators are  added,  it  appears  from  Cranor's  figures  that  the 
coefficient  should  be  much  lower  if  satisfactory  aging  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  When  using  powerful  catalysts  with  a  small 
proportion  of  ;:inc  oxide  it  is  probable  that  the  rubber  is  suf- 
ficiently vulcanized  when  the  Coefficient  amounts  to  one  unit. 
The  higher  tensile  figures  obtainable  by  the  use  of  organic  cata- 
lysts appear,  therefore,  to  some  extent  illusory.  Some  recent 
figures  of  Seidl  are  worth  quoting  in  this  connection.  He  made 
up  four  "mixings"  and  vulcanized  for  varying  periods  at  138  de- 
grees C.  The  results  in  the  accompanying  table  show  the  physi- 
cal properties  and  time  of  cure  for  six  fixed  percentages  of  com- 
bined sulphur  ("Gummi-Zcituiig,"  June  18,  1920,  pages  797-8). 
The  physical  tests  were  made  on  rings  of  4  square  millimeters 
cross-sectional  area,  and  I  have  recalculated  the  breaking;  strain  to 
grams  per  square  millimeter  cross-sectional    area. 


the  same  breaking  strain  as  that  without  accelerator  having  a  co- 
efficient ol  2.47.  Consequently  to  obtain  a  breaking  strain  of  590 
grams  per  square  millimeter  a  rubber  and  sulphur  mixing  must 
be  vulcanized  to  double  the  coefficient  which  would  be  necessary 
if  a  suitable  accelerator  were  added.  To  yield  a  breaking  strain 
of  1,160  to  1,170  the  use  of  a  mix  without  accelerator  will  neces- 
sitate vulcanizing  to  give  a  50  per  cent  higher  coefficient.  For 
a  breaking  strani  of  1,540  to  1,550  the  coefficient  must  be  raised  30 
per  cent.  With  breaking  strains  over  2,000  the  coefficient  does 
not  require  to  be  raised  and  is  practically  the  same  for  both 
mixes.  We  therefore  have  a  progressive  relationship.  The 
difference  in  the  coefficient  required  to  produce  the  same  break- 
ing strain  being  less  and  less  the  higher  the  coefficient.  With  1 
per  cent  of  the  accelerator  used  by  Seidl,  the  rubber  would  ap- 
pear to  be  fully  cured  round  about  a  coefficient  of  2  to  2.5  against 
the  figure  of  1  suggested  by  Cranor  for  the  very  efficient  accel- 
erator which  has  been  used  in  his  experiments. 

A  comparison  of  columns  3  and  4  is  also,  of  great  interest. 
The  compounds  used  differ  only  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur. 
It  has  been  stated  that  approximate  proportional  vulcanization 
exists  between  the  coefficients  and  added  quantities  of  sulphur 
in  ordinary  rubber  sulphur  mixings.  The  figures  show  that  a 
similar  condition  holds  for  accelerator  compounded  mixings. 
The  time  required  to  produce  the  same  sulphur  coefficient  is  ap- 
proximately two-thirds,  in  the  case  of  the  15  per  cent  sulphur 
mix,  of  what  it  is  in  the  10  per  cent  sulphur  mix.  It  is  said 
that  rubber  can  dissolve  only  a  limited  amount  of  sulphur — 
about  10  per  cent  and,  therefore,  larger  quantities  merely  act  as 
a  diluent  and  tend  to  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  reaction. 
As  caoutchouc  sulphide  is  formed,  larger  quantities  of  sulphur 
can  be  dissolved,  as  caoutchouc  sulphide  is  a  better  solvent  for 
sulphur  than  raw  rubber.  (Compare  work  of  Skellon,  also 
"Communications  of  the  Netherland  Government  Institute  for 
.\dvising  the  Rubber  Trade  and  the  Rubber  Industry,"  1916,  page 
239  ef  seq.)  Consequently,  as  vulcanization  proceeds,  a  larger 
proportion  of  sulphur  is  dissolved  (if  available)  and  an  increase 
in  rate  of  cure  results.  One  would  not  expect  such  an  increase 
until  an  appreciable  proportion  of  sulphur  had  combined  with 
the  rubber.     If  we  compare  the  third  and  fourth  columns  it  will 
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Time   of   Cure   for    Six    Fixed   Percentages   of    Combixed    Sulphur. 


To  study  this  table  wc  may  concentrate  on  the  first  and  third 
series  of  figures.  The  compounds  differ  only  in  that  (3)  contains 
1  per  cent  of  accelerator.  This  reduces  the  time  of  cure  to  about 
one-seventh  or  less.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sulphur  is  present 
in  considerable  excess  even  when  the  maximum  amount  (4.57 
per  cent)  is  combined.  If  the  breaking  strains  are  compared 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  the  accelerator  produces  a 
very  considerable  increase  of  breaking  strain  at  the  lower  cures, 
that  is,  up  to  about  3  per  cent  of  combined  sulphur.  For  3.9  and 
4.5  per  cent  of  combined  sulphur  the  breaking  strains  are  prac- 
tically the  same  for  both  mixings.  At  this  stage  both  are  over- 
cured.  The  difference  in  breaking  strain  is  therefore  confined  to 
normal  cures.  The  breaking  strain  of  the  accelerator  compounded 
rubber  with  a  coefficient  .82  is  approximately  equal  to  that  without 
accelerator  having  a  coefficient  of  1.63.  Similarly  the  accelerator 
compounded  rubber  with  a  coefficient  of  1.63  gives  approximately 


be  seen  that  a  considerable  increase  in  rate  of  cure  results  from 
increasing  the  proportion  of  sulphur  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 
The  time  of  cure  is  reduced  from  T/z  to  5  minutes  and  propor- 
tionately. At  the  same  time  the  breaking  strain  is  more  than 
doubled.  In  fact  with  15  per  cent  of  sulphur  the  rubber  appears 
fully  cured  with  a  coefficient  but  little  exceeding  one  unit.  If  this 
is  so,  the  coefficient  corresponding  to  the  correct  cure  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  nature  and  proportion  of  accelerator  but  also 
on  the  proportion  of  sulphur  added.  It  is  not  possible  to  speak 
positively  until  aging  experiments  have  been  carried  out.  In  this 
connection  I  would  much  prefer  tests  made  at  about  normal  tem- 
perature, say  not  above  30  degrees  C,  rather  than  so-called  ac- 
celerating aging  tests  at  higher  temperatures.  Temperature  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  aging  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  accelerated  aging  tests  will  give  results  com- 
parable with  those  carried  out  at  room  temperatures. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Battery  Jars. 


|N  1919  there  were  in  round  numbers  7,000,000  passenger  cars 
I  in  use  in  the  United  States.  If  one-half  of  this  number  were 
equipped  with  lighting  and  starting  batteries  that  cost  $40 
each,  the  outlay  would  In;  $140,000,000  for  batteries.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  starting  and  lighting  batteries  now  in  use  is 
5.253.073.  valued  at  $236,388,285.  Allowing  three  jars  to  a  bat- 
tery, 15,759,219  hard  rubber  jars,  valued  at  $20,000,000,  would 
be  required. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000  electric  vehicles  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  50,000  are  passenger  and 
50,000  are  commercial.  The  cost  of  the  average  bat- 
tery is  about  $600  for  a  passenger  car  and  $1,000 
for  a  commercial  car:  a  total  expenditure  of  $30,- 
000,000  for  passenger  and  $50,000,000  for  commer- 
cial cars.  The  average  number  of  cells  is  32  in  a 
passenger  car  and  44  in  a  commercial,  or  a  total 
of  3.800,000  jars.  The  average  cost  of  a  jar  is 
about  $2,  therefore  the  total  expenditure  for  hard 
rubber  jars  for  electric  vehicles  will  be  $7,800,000. 
There  are  other  uses  for  storage  batteries,  such  as 
supplying  light  and  for  power  and  ignition  purposes 
in  a  great  variety  of  applications.  No  substitute  has 
been  found  as  yet  that  will  replace  hard  rubber  for 
battery  jars. 

Battery  jars  are  made  mostly  on  white  metal  forms 
constituted  of  lead,  tin  and  antimony.  These  forms 
are  easily  made  and  with  very  little  machining. 
White  metal  is  used  in  preference  to  cast  iron  al- 
though cast  iron  is  more  durable.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  are  so  many  changes  of  sizes  tnade 
by  customers  and  a  variation  of  shrinkage  allow- 
ances due  to  the  different  kinds  of  raw  material  used, 
that  it  is  easier  to  melt  and  cast  a  core  over  than 
it  is  to  machine  it. 

The  core  is  shaped  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  walls  A  are  about 
f^-inch  thick  and  the  grooves  B  vary  in  number  from  two  to  as 
many  as  the  customer  specifies.  At  the  bottom  of  the  groove  B 
two  or  more  small  holes  are  drilled  into  the  air  chamber  D  so 
that  the  ribs  of  the  jar  can  be  cured  more  easily,  and  then  two 
larger  holes  are  drilled  in  the  sides  as  shown  at  C.  This  is  done 
so  that  when  the  air  expands  in  chamber  D,  while  curing,  it  will 
have  a  chance  to  escape  and  when  the  jar  is  being  pulled  from  the 
core,  it  allows  an  inlet  of  air  so  that  no  vacuum  is  created 
between  the  jar  and  the  core,  thus  making  it  easier  to  re- 
move the  jar.  These  holes  can  also  be  used  with  a  mechanical 
device  to  remove  the  battery  jars  from  the  forms  after  curing. 


four  of  which  are  used  and  then  D  is  inserted  to  act  as  a  core 
for  the  air  chamber.  This  core  is  slightly  tapered  on  the  sides 
to  draw  easily  when  removing  it  from  the  mold.  The  core  and 
angle-irons  should  be  heated  up  to  very  near  the  temperature  of 
inolten  metal.  This  can  be  done  by  immersing  them  in  a  pot  of 
molten  metal.  .\s  white  metal  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
iron,  the  iron  parts  will  float.  These  parts  will,  therefore,  take 
up  enough  temperature  so  as  not  to  allow  the  molten  metal  to 
chill  too  quickly  when  pouring  and  will  then  give  the  surface  of 
the  form  a  very  smooth  finish.  The  metal  is  then 
poured  in  this  form  and  a  long  wire  rod  is  pushed 
in  and  out  in  the  molten  metal  to  remove  any  trapped 
air  that  would  cause  air  holes  in  the  cores. 

The  angle-irons  A  should  be  made  very  accu- 
rately and  of  sufficient  strength  so  that  they  will  not 
warp  because  of  constant  heating  and  changing  of 
temperature. 

.\  great  deal  of  tin-foil  about  .OOS-inch  thick  is 
used  throughout  the  manufacture  of  articles  made 
from  hard  rubber,  and  the  making  of  battery  jars 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  helps  to  handle  the 
sheet  rubber  and  is  an  asset  in  the  vulcanization.  It 
also  gives  the  outside  surface  a  polished  effect.  At 
one  time  the  specifications  for  battery  jars  stipulated 
this  surface  condition  but  now  it  is  not  required. 
Before  putting  the  jars  in  series  into  containers,  the 
acid  sometimes  splashed  and  frequently  ran  over  the 
sides,  and  if  the  jar  was  perfectly  smooth  the  acid 
would  run  off,  but  if  the  sides  were  rough  as  they 
are  when  the  jar  is  not  made  with  tin-foil,  the  drops 
of  acid  would  adhere  to  the  sides  and  make  a  rather 
unsightly  appearance. 

AhtT  the  stock  is  compounded  it  goes  through  a 
process  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  stock  is  first  warmed  in  a  mill 
shown  at  A  and  the  operator  then  feeds  the  stock  to  the  calender 

B.  To  keep  the  thickness  of  rubber  more  uniform  and  to 
eliminate  all  air  pockets,  the  stock  is  plied,  two  or  more  plies, 
depending  on  the  thickness  required,  on  a  large  drum  shown  at 

C.  This  drum  runs  at  the  same  speed  as  the  calender  B  and  is 
approximately  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  is  water-cooled. 
The  calender  man  applies  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  to  the  drum  C  and 
the  rubber  sheet  is  plied  on  this  tin-foil.  Another  man  handles  a 
hand  operated  conveyor  shown  at  D  and  cuts  the  stock  from 
the  large  drum  in  two  pieces  and  lays  it  on  a  tray.  The  width 
of  stock  nm   from  tlie  calender  is  the  correct  length  for  wrap- 


The  molds  used  are  of  a  collapsible  type  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Various  sizes  of  angle-irons  A  are  made  to  agree  with  the  va- 
rious sizes  of  jars  being  made.  The  base  B  acts  as  a  gage  to 
set  up  the  angle-irons  A  and  forms  the  rib  places  in  the  core. 
The    angle-irons    .\    ar 


then    clamped    with    special    clamps    C. 


ping  around  the  core  for  making  jars.     It  requires  three  men  to 
operate  these  machines. 

The  next  step  is  to  cut  these  sheets  to  correct  widths  for  the 
jars  allowing  a  surplus  for  trimming  top  and  bottom.  This  is 
done  by  laying  the  stock  on  a  fiat,  smooth  table,  marking  with  a 
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piece  of  chalk  and  then  cutting  to  size  with  a  knife.  When  tin- 
foil is  used  these  sheets  can  be  stacked  but  when  it  is  not  used, 
trays  or  books  with  several  sheets  of  holland  must  be  used. 

A  gang  of  six  men  work  at  a  table  shown  in  Fig,  4,  with 
wooden  tops  A  and  a  steam-table  B  which  carries  approximately 
eighty  pounds'  pressure.  These  men 
make  up  the  jars  and  remove  them 
from  the  cores  after  they  are  cured. 
I-"or  this  work  they  get  from  five  dol- 
lars to  eleven  dollars  per  100  jars,  de- 
pending on  the  make  and  size.  One 
of  these  men  is  called  the  leader  and 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  men 
and  for  defective  jars  made  by  his 
gang.  The  steam-table  is  used  to  warm 
up  the  cores  and  stock.  When  the  core 
is  warm,  it  gets  a  coat  of  silicate  of 
soda  which  dries  very  quickly.  This 
solution  prevents  the  finished  jar  from 
sticking  to  the  core  and  facilitates  its 
removal  from  the  core. 

The  ribs  are  then  assembled  in  the 
core  cavities  as  indicated  in  Fig.  S. 
They  are  inserted  (See  A)  and  pressed 
down  with  the  knife  handle  used  for 
trimming;  the  trimmed  rib  is  shown  at 
B.  These  ribs  are  made  from  a  dry 
stock,  mostly  hard  rubber  dust  and 
shoddy,  and  soap-stoned  so  that  they 
will  not  stick  to  the  core.  After  the 
ribs  are  trimmed,  the  bottom  and  ribs 
are  coated  with  cement  and  placed  on 
a  piece  of  rubber  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  The  core  is  then 
turned  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  the  rubber  is  trimmed  with 
the  knife  B  using  the  core  as  a  guide.  The  sides  are  then 
cemented  so  that  the  rubber  will  stick  to  the  core. 

The  sides  are  next  wrapped  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  and  the  rubber 
sheet  A  trimmed  at  B.  By  pressing  the  knife  handle  along  the 
edge  B  the  impression  shows  where  the  stock  meets.  Using  this 
impression  as  a  guide,  the  surplus  stock  is  trimmed  ofif  and  the 
sides  are  then  rolled  down  to  press  out  any  trapped  air  between 
the  core  and  walls.  This  is  done  with  a  steel  rolling  pin,  weigh- 
ing about  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  top  is  next  trimmed  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  using  knife  B  and 
a  wooden  block  A,  which  is  the  correct  height.  A  hard  rubber 
block  as  shown  at  C  is  then  inserted,  the  thickness  of  which 
allows  enough  rubber  to  be  turned  over  on  the  bottom  after 
trimming  with  the  knife  D.  The  edges  are  then  turned  in  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  working  from  both  ends,  first  at  A  and  then  B,  when 
the  reinforcing  strips  are  assembled  as  shown  in  Fig.  10  at  A. 
The  identification  of  the  customer  and  the  gang  number  are 
then  stamped  on  the  jars  which  are  stacked  on  small  heater 
trucks,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
they  are  vulcanized  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  hours  at 
approximately  fifty-five  pounds  pressure. 

Some  manufacturers  have  designed  and  built  machines  for 
wrapping  battery  jars  mechanically,  but  these  machines,  although 
doing  a  better  job  than  the  hand  method,  do  not  materially 
increase  production  over  the  manual  method. 

After  removing  the  jars  from  the  heaters,  the  tin-foil  is  imme- 
diately removed  because  if  it  is  left  on,  the  jars  take  a  brownish 
color.  After  cooling  in  the  air  between  five  and  ten  minutes, 
the  jars  are  partly  stripped  from  the  cores.  This  is  so  that  the 
jars  will  not  warp  or  shrink  by  giving  them  time  to  set.  If 
battery  jars  become  set  on  the  cores  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
them  without  frequent  breakage  and  damage  to  the  core.     There 


are  several  methods  of  removing  jars  from  cores  and  some  are 
by  rather  mgenious  mechanical  devices.  The  simplest  is  a  hand 
method  m  which  a  tool  similar  to  ice  tongs  is  used,  only  that 
nistead  of  sharp  points  on  the  ends,  they  have  two  parallel  bars. 
With  this  method  fewer  jars  are  broken  in  removing  them. 

After  fifteen  minutes  the  jars  are  completely  removed  from 
the  cores  and  piled  neatly  on  the  floor  until  they  are  completely 
cooled.  The  bottom  and  top  of  the  jars  are  then  ground  to  a 
finished  dimension  as  specified  by  customers.  This  is  done  on 
either  disk  or  belt  grinders.  The  belt  grinders  are  used  mostly 
for  smoothing  up  the  jar  seams.  The  bottom  is  ground  first 
and  held  to  a  close  limit  in  relation  to  the  inside  ribs.  These 
ribs  are  important  as  they  hold  up  the  positive  and  negative 
plates  with  the  separators,  and  the  sediment  created  by  the  acid 
drops  to  the  bottom,  thereby  eliminating  short  circuiting  of  the 
battery.  The  tops  are  then  groiuid  square  with  bottom  and  the 
seams  touched  up  on  a  belt  grinder,  when  the  jars  are  ready 
for  the  electrical  test. 

Battery  jars  are  given  an  electrical  test  of  18,000  to  30,000 
volts  as  specified  by  the  customer.  At  one  time  a  water  test 
was  made  by  sealing  up  the  jar  and  putting  it  under  approxi- 
mately 4  pounds'  pressure.  This  test  has  long  been  disregarded. 
The  following  elongation  and  tensile  strength  test  and  standard 
test  piece  was  adopted  August  27,  1918,  by  the  Hard  Rubber 
Division  of  the  War  Service  Committee  : 

ELONGATION  AND  TENSILE  STRENGTH. 
The  elongation  is  to  be  based  on  a  3-inch  measured  test  sec- 
tion. Measurement  must  be  made  before  test  sample  is  put  into 
the  testing  machine.  Either  dividers  or  extensometers  applied 
to  the  test  piece  at  the  ends  of  the  measured  length  may  be  used 
to  measure  elongation.  The  dividers  or  extensometers  used  in 
measuring  the  elongation  must  be  free  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  testing  machine  or  any  movement  of  the  heads. 
The  tension  test  is  to  be  made  in  a  Tinius  Olsen,  or  similar 
testing  machine  of  suitable  capacity. 
The  rate  of  speed  of  the  separation  of 
jaws  shall  be  uniform  and  shall  be 
between  1/10-inch  and  2/10-inch  per 
minute.  The  test  pieces  before  break- 
ing shall  be  immersed  in  water  for  one 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  F. 
Battery  jar  test  pieces  are  to  be  broken 
in  testing  machine  room  temperature 
of  between  70  and  80  degrees. 

CLAIMS    rOR    REHEARING. 

Rejected  material  and  samples  of  it 
will  be  held  for  one  month  from  date 
of  test  report.  .Accordingly,  in  case  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  test, 
the  shippers  must  make  claims  for  re- 
hearing, should  they  desire  it,  within 
that  time.  Upon  application  for  re- 
hearing, the  shipper  may  send  a  repre- 
sentative who  may  sort  the  rejected 
jars,  accept  as  rejected  such  jars  as  he 
desires,  and  submit  for  further  test 
the  balance  claimed  within  the  specifi- 
cation. Such  balance  shall  be  tested  in 
the  presence  of  the  shipper's  represen- 
tative, the  samples  being  paid  for  by 
the  shipper. 

For  such  retest  five  jarj  shall  be  se- 
lected at  random  from  each  thousand, 
or  from  each  lot,  and  should  the  aver- 
age  of  test   meet   the   specifications,   the   lot   tested   shall   be   ac- 
cepted.    This  does  not  apply  to  individual  rejections. 

After  passing  the  various  tests  the  jars  are  ready  for  shipment. 


August  1,  1920. 
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REPAIRING  DEFECTIVE  JARS. 

Some  jars  tliat  are  dotcctive  or  those  that  are  rejected  can 
be  repaired  very  easily.  If  a  jar  docs  not  stand  up  to  the  elec- 
trical test,  a  hole  is  burned  in  it.  This  is  caused  by  some  minute 
particle  of  dust  or  metal.     The  jar  can  be  repaired  by  filling  up 


The  machine  shall  be  equipped  with  a  dial  or  scale  so  arrang 

as  to  read  'Jie  percentage  crimp  directly. 


L-                                    /■„                         I'Rad 
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V            J )L 

Standard  Test  Piece 

the  hole  with  gutta  percha  and  revulcaiiizing  with  a  small  elec- 
tric vulcanizer.  If  the  jar  is  warped  or  under  size,  it  can  be 
straightened  and  stretched  by  placing  it  on  the  steam-table  until 
it  is  soft,  when  it  is  straightened  by  forcing  it  gradually  over  the 
core  on  which  it  was  made. 


PROPOSED    TENTATIVE   METHODS   FOR   TESTING 
TEXTILES.' 

TYPE  OF  MACHINE. 

1     Te.xtile  testing  m.\chines  shall  be  of  the  inclination  balance 
'  •  or  pendulum  type. 

TESTING  MACHINE  CAPACITT. 

2.  In  selecting  the  proper  capacity  of  testing  machine  for  a 
given  fabric,  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  machine  shall  conform 
to  the  following : 

Breaking  Strength  Maximum  Machine 

of  Fabric,  Pounds.  Capacity,  Pounds. 

0—25   50 

10—50   100 

20—100 150 

50—200 300 

50—300 400 

250—650 800 

ANGLE    OF  PENDULUM. 

3.  The  ma.ximum  angle  of  swing  of  the  pendulum  shall  be 
40  degrees  from  the  vertical. 

EATE  OF  LOADING. 

4.  The  rate  of  loading  in  te.xtile  testing  machines  shall  be 
250  pounds  per  1  inch  of  traverse  of  the  head  jaw. 

TYPE  OF  JAW. 

5.  The  jaws  in  textile  testing  machines  shall  be  of  the  flat 
anvil  type,  both  anvils  being  free  to  swing  on  a  horizontal  axis. 
The  anvil  faces  shall  be  smooth  and  no  friction  cloth  shall  be 
used.  The  anvils  shall  be  closed  at  a  uniform  and  invariable  pres- 
sure by  means  of  an  eccentric  and  lever. 

CRIMP. 

6.  Crimp  shall  be  defined  as  the  difference  in  distance  between 
any  two  points  on  a  yarn  in  a  fabric  and  the  same  two  points 
after  the  yarn  has  been  removed  and  straightened.  This  differ- 
ence shall  be  reduced  to  percentage  of  the  yarn  length  as  it  lies 

in  the  fabric. 

OFF-SaUARE. 

7.  The  percentage  of  warp  crimp  minus  the  percentage  of  tilling 
crimp  shall  be  detincd  as  the  off-square  of  the  fabric. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  CRIMP  IN  TIRE  FABRIC. 

8.  Threads  for  crimp  test  shall  be  taken  from  the  inside  edge 
of  test  piece  as  near  the  center  line  of  the  roll  as  possible. 
Threads  for  crimp  test  shall  be  laid  out  by  marking  across  them 
in  the  fabric  parallel  lines  not  less  than  6  inches  apart.  An  even 
number  of  threads  not  less  than  four  in  number  shall  be  taken  for 
each  warp  and  each  tilling  test.  These  threads  shall  be  raveled 
from  the  fabric  after  marking,  allowing  about  2  inches  extra  on 
each  end  of  the  threads  beyond  the  marks.  The  threads  shall 
then  be  straightened  by  a  machine  which  applies  a  constant  load 
of  75  grams  and  the  length  between  the  original  markings  shall 
then  be  read  in  terms  of  the  yarn  length  as  it  lay  in  the  fabric. 

•Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  M.iterials. 
Report  of  Committee  D-13,  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  June  22-24.  1920. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL    CHAMBER    OF     COMMERCE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  recently  held  at  Paris,  France.  Some  500  delegates  from  the 
live  countries  that  participated  last  fall  in  the  International  Trade 
Conference — Belgium,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States— were  in  attendance.  An  organization  was  effected  and 
officers  and  directors  elected.  Business  interests  in  other  countries 
will  be  taken  into  membership  later. 

The  meeting  gave  the  delegates  an  opportunity  to  take  up  many 
questions  of  international  business  relations.  The  more  impor- 
tant matters  on  which  action  was  taken  were  as  follows : 

Restoration  of  international  credit,  based  on -fixation  of  the 
amount  and  the  conditions  of  payment  for  the  debts  of  all  coun- 
tries, alHes  or  enemies ;  allied  states  should  agree  to  fix  definitely 
the  amount  and  conditions  of  pajTnents  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty;  avoidance  of  duplicate  taxation  of  wealth  of 
individuals  or  organizations  in  more  than  one  country ;  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  expenditures  of  local  and  national  govern- 
ments ;  reciprocal  international  treaties  relative  to  import  and  ex- 
port taxes ;  an  international  credit  bureau  was  planned ;  national 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce  requested  to  cooperate  with  their 
governments  to  reduce  national  and  local  governmental  expendi- 
tures ;  governments  and  banking,  commercial  and  industrial  as- 
sociations in  all  countries  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  and  with  each  other  to  reduce  importation  of  non- 
essentials by  countries  whose  exchanges  are  depreciated,  and  to 
increase  exportations  from  such  countries ;  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  labor  to  prevent  delay  in  the  turn-around  of 
ships,  delay  between  ships  and  trains,  and  delay  in  transportation 
by  rail ;  restriction  upon  countries  whose  exchanges  are  depre- 
ciated issuing  foreign  loans ;  a  reconstruction  special  committee 
to  study  the  exchange  situation ;  inducement  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  home  countries ;  encouragement  of  tourists  through  re- 
moval oi  unnecessary  restrictions ;  facilitation  and  simplification 
of  passport  procedure;  committee  to  investigate  the  mischievous 
use  of  trade  names  and  of  misleading  indications;  common 
nomenclature  for  customs  tariffs  of  the  allied  nations :  revoca- 
tion of  import  arid  export  prohibitions  as  soon  as  internal  condi- 
tions of  each  country  will  allow :  petition  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  establish  a  central  bureau  for  international  statistics 
covering  production  with  forecast  of  output  and  probable  needs 
of  each  countr>-;  utilization  of  hydro-electric  power,  develop- 
ment of  measures  for  the  use  of  mineral  fuel  scientifically  and 
economically,  and  development  to  the  utmost  of  research  in  the 
extraction  of  coal  and  oil  resources  of  the  world. 

The  full  meetitig  expressed  an  opinion  that  Germany  had  not 
demonstrated  an  intention  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  .•\llics, 
as  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Allied  governments  were 
urged  to  tolerate  no  further  delay  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty 
agreements. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  International  Chamber  will  be  held 
in  London,  England,  next  June.  Temporary  headquarters  hav 
been  established  in  Paris.  The  location  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters is  left  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


L'.NUER  THE  TR.XnE    .X.\ME  'SWEET   RuBBER   CeMEXT  NAPHTH.^,"  a 

solvent  is  being  offered  to  the  rubber  trade  that  is  said  to  give 
excellent  ser%'ice  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  cement.  The 
product  is  refined  entirely  from  Bradford.  Pennsylvania,  crude 
oil.  There  is  no  mixture  of  any  kind.  It  has  a  very  sweet  odor, 
an  initial  boiling  point  of  112  degrees  F.  and  a  final  boiling  point 
of  326  degrees  F. 
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Construction  of  Steam  Hose. 


Fv  John  M.  Bierer; 


STEAM  HOSE  caii  be  constructed  with  a  seamless  machine-made 
tube,  or  with  a  tube  plied  from  calendered  stock.  Further- 
more, the  hose  can  have  for  its  fabric  element  a  duck  of 
given  weight  and  number  of  plies  or  a  combination  of  plied  duck 
and  one  or  more  plies  of  braid.  To  determine  whether  it  is 
more  satisfactory  both  to  user  and  to  manufacturer  to  make  a 
seamless  or  a  plied  tube,  and  to  make  a  simple  multiple-ply  duck 
construction  or  a  combination  duck  and  braid  construction,  three 
series  of  tests,  carried  out  individually  and  independently  by  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  the 
Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber  Co.,  have  been  made,  the  results 
of  which  are  here  offered. 

The  actual  steam  hose  tested  by  the  three  investigators  was 
obviously  of  different  material,  particularly  as  to  compounds,  so 
it  is  most  reasonable  and  enlightening  to  survey  the  different 
series  separately  in  order  not  to  make  the  materials  a  factor 
in  any  comparison  of  constructions. 

The  tests  by  the  Goodrich  experimenters  endeavored  to  com- 
pare both  seamless  with  plied  tubes  and  simple  duck  with  duck- 
braid  construction.  AH  samples  were  is^-inch  inside  diameter, 
with  tube  %-inch  thick,  cover  1/32-inch  thick,  duck  20  ounces 
per  square  yard  and  braid  IZVj  yarn.  The  hose  was  tested  in  a 
vertical  position  (so  as  not  to  have  condensed  steam  present), 
under  intermittent  steam  pressures,  ten  hours  under  pressure  and 
two  hours'  rest  until  failure. 

The  results  of  the  Goodrich  tests  are  suinniarized  in  Table  I. 
Each  result  represents  an  average  of  five  individual  samples  of 
each  construction. 

Sample  B  was  of  distinctly  lighter  weight  than  A  or  C,  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  failure  occurred  earlier  than  the  A  and  C 
samples,  which  were  coinparable  to  each  other.  C  and  D  were 
different  only  in  the  construction  of  tube,  so  that  the  longer 
service  of  C  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  absence  of  seams,  joints, 
or  plied  surfaces,  which  tend  to  open  up.  Similarly,  A  and  C 
were  different  in  fabric  construction,  with  the  same  tube,  so  that 
the  better  endurance  of  C  can  safely  be  laid  to  the  superiority  of 
the  simple  plied  duck  to  the  braid  and  duck  construction. 

It  takes  little  studying  of  these  experiments  to  notice  two 
facts  already  known  to  many  familiar  with  steam  hose.  The 
steam  hose  with  seamless  tube  lasted  about  half  again  as  long 
as  that  with  a  plied  tube;  and  likewise  the  hose  with  simple 
duck  of  sufficient  plies  lasted  about  half  again  as  long  as  the 
ho?e  with  a  combination  of  duck  and  braid. 

Summarizing  the  experiments  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  there  appears  a  series  of  similar  results.     Table   II   repre- 

Table  I.— Results  Obtained  in  Tests  by  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Sample. 

A                  B                  C  D 

Number  of  plies  of  duck 3                    4                    6  6 

Number  of  plies  of  braid 2                    0                    0  0 

Tube     Seamless  Seamless  Seamless  Plied 

Endurance  under  60  lb.  pressure, 

hours     2261                904              3143  2170 

sents  an  average  of  live  individual  samples  of  each  construction. 
Comparison  is  offered  in  this  series  also  of  seamless  and  plied 
tubes,  of  duck  and  duck-braid  constructions,  and  of  expansion 
and  contraction  measurements  as  well.  Like  the  Goodrich  tests, 
the  hose  was  tested  ten  hours  under  pressure  and  two  hours'  rest 
until  failure. 

Owing  to  details  of  manufacture,  there  is  necessarily  not 
found  the  same  percentage  ratios  of  endurance  among  the  vari- 

'Publishcd  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  June   22-24,    1920. 

=Chemist,   Bostcn  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,   Cambridge.   Massachusetts. 


ous  constructions  that  were  found  in  the  Goodrich  tests,  but 
inspection  of  the  results  will  reveal  certain  facts  more  important 
than  this  detail.  The  hose  with  the  seamless  tube  C  outlasted 
that  with  the  plied  tube  D  and  the  hose  with  the  simple  plied 
duck  construction  C  outlasted  that  with  a  combination  of  duck 
and  braid  E.  These  results,  though  not  so  strikingly  shown,  are 
in  accordance  with  those  obtained  in  the  Goodrich  experiments. 
A  further  feature  should  be  noted,  that  though  the  expansion  in 
lateral  dimensions  and  contraction  in  length  are  favorable  to  the 
duck-braid  construction,  the  difference  is  so  small  between  the 
two  styles  that  any  real  and  practical  superiority  for  the  braided 
hose  would  be  negligible  in  practice. 

The  next  experimental  data  to  show  divergence  among  the  con- 
structions are  those  obtained  at  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  laboratories.  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  value  of 
a  hose  with  simple  plied  duck  and  hose  with  a  combination  of 
duck  and  braid,  and  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  seamless 
tubes  and  plied  tubes,  the  following  constructions  were  given  pro- 
Table  II. — Results  of  Experiments  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co. 


Number  of  plies  of  duck..  2  4  6  6; 

Number  of  phes  of  braid.  .  2  0  0  0: 

Tube     Seamless  Seamless  Seamless       Plied      Sean 


longed  tests.  All  hose  was  of  1-inch  inside  diameter,  J^^-inch 
tubes.  O.OSO-inch  covers,  and  was  tested  in  3-foot  lengths.  Two 
series  of  tests  were  carried  out :  the  first  at  60-pound  steam 
pressure  intermittently  124  hours  on  and  44  hours'  rest,  the  second 
continuously  at  180-pound  pressure,  both  until  failure.  Eight 
individual  samples  were  tested  in  each  series  and  the  results  sum- 
mariztd  are  an  average  of  these : 

For  a  given  fabric  construction,  hose  with  seamless  tubes  A 
lasted  about  one-fifth  again  as  long  and  B  almost  twice  as  long 
as  those  with  plied  tubes  C  and  D.  Furthermore,  for  the  same 
style  of  tube,  hose  with  simple  plied  duck  A  lasted  half  again  as 
long  and  C  over  twice  as  long  as  those  with  duck  and  braid  con- 
struction B  and  D. 

In  these  tests,  owing  to  particularly  careful  workmanship  on  the 
samples,  failure  was  not  due  primarily  to  separation  of  the  seam 
or  joint  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube.  But  in  the  ordinary 
process  of  manufacture,  without  such  undue  care  and  special  at- 
tention, the  plied  tube  is  always  a  danger,  and  this  splitting  and 
opening  up  of  the  tube  is  practically  a  fatal  objection  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  hose  by  this  method.  This  series  is  a  clear  case  of 
superiority  of  seamless  tubes  over  plied  tubes,  and  of  simple  plied 
duck  over  a  combination  duck  and  braid  construction. 

Table  III.— Results  Obtained  by  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 


Number  of  plies  of  duck 
Number  of  plies  of  braid 

Tube     

Endurance  under  60-lb.   i. 

pressure,    hours    

Endurance     under     ISO-lb. 

pressure,    hours 


CONCLUSIONS. 

Three  different  experimental  laboratories,  working  individually 
and  independently,  found  consistent  results  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine the  relative  values  of  seamless  and  plied  tubes,  and  of 
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simple  duck  and  duck  supplemented  by  braiding.  From  the  data 
gathered,  there  are  two  conclusions  concerning  these  relative 
values  which  are  obvious  and  irrefutable : 

1.  Steam  hose  made  with  seamless  tube  (in  practice  by  the 
tube-machine  method)  is  superior  in  endurance  under  steam 
pressure  to  hose  with  tube  made  up  of  successive  plies  of  a 
sheeted  stock,  sometimes  known  as  a  calendered  tube.  The  hose 
with  plied  tube  was  found  to  fail  by  the  splitting  and  separation 
of  trie  seam  necessarily  formed  at  the  surface  of  the  tube  in  its 
construction. 

2  Steam  hose  with  its  fabric  constructed  of  successive  plies  of 
frictioned  duck  is  superior  in  endurance  to,  and  the  practical 
equal  in  expansion  and  contract  of  hose  made  of  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  plies  of  duck  supplemented  by  plies  of  braiding. 

It  is  most  advantageous  to  user  and  to  manufacturer  alike  to 
construct  steam  hose  with  a  seamless  tube  and  for  its  fabric  ele- 
ment a  snfticieiit  number  of  plies  of  duck  only. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  RUBBER  JAR   RINGS.' 
GENERAL. 

'T'his  specification  covers  the  requirements  for  rubber  jar 
•*•  rings  to  be  used  for  the  canning  of  vegetables,  soups,  meats, 
fruits,  etc. 

TESTS. 

TECHNICAL. 

<a)    Measurements  .Minimum.  Ma-ximuni. 

Internal   diameter    2.20  2.32 

Width    of    Hange 28  .34 

Thickness     078  .09 

Tensile   strength    350  lbs.  per  square  inch 

Vltimale    elongation     150  per  cent. 

Tensile  strength  and  elongation  determined  in  machine  jaws 
separating  at  rate  of  20  inches  per  minute. 

PRACTICAL. 

A  rubber  ring  may  meet  the  tests  as  to  thickness,  width  of 
flange,  and  inside  diameter  and  still  be  unfit  for  use  with  the 
cold-pack  method,  consequently  the  following  practical  tests 
should  be  applied. 

Boiling  Water  Test. — Select  three  jars,  one  having  a  very 
even  top,  well  fitted ;  one.  a  top  somewhat  warped ;  and  one.  a 
very  poorly  fitting  top.  Fill  the  jars  three-quarters  full  with 
boiling  water,  place  the  rubber  rings  in  position,  partially  seal 
the  jars,  place  them  in  the  water  bath  under  canning  conditions, 
and  boil  for  four  hours.  At  the  close  of  the  period,  remove  the 
jars  from  the  bath,  tighten  down  the  clamps,  permit  the  jars  to 
stand  over  night  and  then  open.  The  rubber  rings  when  removed 
and  examined  carefully  should  show  the  indentation  of  the  top 
on  the  ring  clearly  and  distinctly.  There  should  be  no  signs  of 
movement  of  the  rubber  ring,  and  the  ring  should  still  have  much 
of  its  strength  and  elasticity  and  should  show  no  signs  of  cracks 
or  cuts  resulting  from  pressure  on  the  jar  due  to  the  vacuum 
within. 

Ste.-\m  Pressure  TEST.^S'elect,  fill,  and  seal  the  jars  as  for 
the  boiling  water  test.  Place  the  jars  in  a  steam-pressure  canner 
and  sterilize  for  two  hours  under  10  pounds  steam.  Al  the  close 
of  the  period  permit  the  pressure  to  drop  naturally  and  remove 
the  jars  in  the  same  manner  that  canned  fruit  or  vegetables  would 
be  removed.  Press  the  clamps  down,  allow  the  jars  to  stand  over 
night,  and  then  open.  The  conditions  found  should  be  the  same 
as  specified  under  the  boiling  water  test. 

Oven,  or  Dry  He.at  Test. — Many  rubber  rings  are  satisfac- 
tory when  first  manufactured,  but  upon  aging  become  unfit  for 
use.  In  order  to  apply  this  aging  test,  tie  three  new  rubber  rings 
to  a  string  and  suspend  them  in  the  oven  at  300  degrees  F.,  dry 
heat,  for  1  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  rubber  may  show 
small  cracks  on  the  surface  when  bent  back  upon  itself,  but 
should  not  crack  through. 

Tests  Made  by  the  Housewife.— The  following  tests  may  be 

^Submitted  to  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.   Bureau   of  Standards,   Washington.   D.   C. 


carried   out    by   the    housewife    to   determine    the   quality   of   jar 
rings  ■. 

(a)  Tensile  strength. 

Fill  a  light-weight  pail  with  one  gallon  and  seven  pints  of 
water  (total  weight  approximately  17  pounds).  Place  the  jar 
ring  around  an  empty  spool ;  pass  a  wire  through  the  center  of 
the  spool  and  fasten  to  handle  of  the  pail ;  then  pass  the  round 
handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  or  broom  through  the  ring  and  lift. 
The  ring  should  not  break. 

(b)  Elongation. 

Cut  a  six-inch  piece  out  of  a  ring;  take  hold  of  the  ends  so 
that  there  are  four  inches  between  the  fingers ;  stretch  the  piece 
along  a  ruler  until  the  fingers  are  ten  inches  apart.  •  The  sample 
should  not  break. 

(c)  Twelve  rings  stacked  should  measure  approximately  one 
inch. 

(d)  Marking. 

Packages  of  rings  should  be  plainly  labeled  with  the  year  of 
the  canning  season  during  which  they  are  to  be  used.  They 
should  pass  these  specifications  throughout  the  year  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  -Agriculture.  Rings  left  over  may 
either  be  sold  the  following  year  in  the  original  containers,  or, 
if  they  will  still  pass  specifications,  may  be  repacked  or  relabeled. 
The  manufacturer  or  dealer  doing  this  shall  assume  all  responsi- 
bilitv  in  redating  the  cartons. 


WAR    DEPARTMENT    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    RUB- 
BER   COMBS. 

NO.  336.1-1,  JUNE  6,  1919. 
/^  ENF.RAL. — The   comb   shall   be   made   of  highest   quality  black 
^-*     bard  rubber,  have  an  oval  hack,  mat  finish,  and  the  entire 
comb  rubbed  to  a  very  smooth  finish  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
sharp  edges  on  or  between  the  teeth. 

Construction. — See   drawings,  which  are  a  part  hereof. 

Length,  7  inches;  10  teeth  to  the  inch;  7/^-inch  from  the  point 
of  the  teeth  to  the  tip  of  the  back.   The  teeth  shall  be  17/32-inch 
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Construction  of  Go\'ernment  Rubber  Comb. 
long  and  the  distance  from  the  base  of  the  teeth  to  the  tip  of 
the  back  shall  be  1 1/32-inch.  Thickness  of  comb  through  heavi- 
est part  of  the  back  shall  be  13/64-inch  and  narrowest  part,  about 
the  middle  of  the  teeth,  shall  be  1/16-inch  through;  at  the  heavi- 
est part  of  the  teeth,  near  the  end,  shall  be  ^i-inch.  Thickness 
of  the  teetli  through  the  comb  shall  be  5/64-inch. 
Weight.— Shall  be  not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  10  grams. 


VIROL. 

An  organic  accelerator  described  as  being  powerful,  but  not 
expensive,  is  the  latest  material  in  that  line  oflered  to  rubber 
manufacturers.  It  is  safe  and  can  be  used  in  any  stock.  Besides 
hastening  the  cure  it  is  said  both  to  toughen  the  stock  and  im- 
prove its  aging  quality. 
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Rubber  Armor  for  Airplane  Gasoline  Tanks. 


RUBBER  was  long  ago  suggested  as  a  possible  defensive 
armor  for  battleships,  the  idea  being  that  many  projectiles 
would  not  penetrate  it  owing  to  rebound  and  deflection, 
and  that  holes  made  by  those  which  did  pierce  the  rubber  would 
quickly  and  almost  completely  close  again.  While  this  dream 
has  never  materialized,  one  of  the  most  vital,  vulnerable  and 
dangerous  parts  of  airshijjs  is  now  being  protected  on  the  same 
principle  \v  i  t  h 
much  success,  and 
an  added  meas- 
ure of  safety 
and  endurance 
has  been  given 
to  Uncle  Sam's 
b  i  r  d-m  e  n  by 
rubber. 

Gasoline  tanks 
on  United  States 
.Army  airplanes 
are  being  equip- 
ped with  rubber 
and  fabric  cover- 
ings in  order  to 
prevent  leaks  in 
case  the  tank  is 
penetrated  b  y 
bullets  and  thus 
the  fire  hazard  is 
reduced.  There  are  two  types  of  these  leak-proof  coverings,  de- 
tachable and  fixed,  the  former  being  furnished  whenever  prac- 
ticable. 

The  tank  or  tank  form  is  first  covered  with  tire  breaker  fabric 
with  the  coated  face  outside.  A  1/16-inch  ply  of  pure,  first-grade 
washed  and  dried  smoked  sheet  rubber  is  then  applied  over  the 
breaker  fabric.  Over  the  crude  rubber  is  applied  a  f^-inch  layer 
of  rubber  compound,  and  the  three  layers  are  rolled  down  into 
close  and  uniform  contact  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tank, 
when  the  completed  covering  on  the  tank  or  form  is  vulcanized 
and  the  accessory  fittings  for  filling  the  tank  are  installed.  The 
coverings  conform  to  government  dimensions  and  a  tolerance 
of  plus  %-inch  is  permitted  on  overall  height,  breadth  and  length. 
No  minus  variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is  allowed.  All 
openings  for  accessory  fittings  are  reinforced  with  fabric  strips 
or  washers. 

Coverings  of  the  detachable  type  have  four  triangular  end  flaps 
laced  together  which  permit  insertion  or  removal  of  the  tank. 
Attached  along  the  edges  of  these  flaps  before  vulcanization  are 
strips  of  17j4-ounce  tire  duck.  These  fabric  strips  are  to  re- 
inforce the  edges  which  hold  the  lacing  eyelets,  which  are  stand- 
ard brass  grommets. 

The  rubber  compound  from  which  the  main  body  of  the  rub- 
ber covering  is  made  contains  not  less  than  92  per  cent  by  weight 
of  new  washed  and  dried,  hard  fine  Para,  or  the  highest  grade 
only  of  new  Hevea  plantation  rubber,  6  per  cent  by  weight  of 
sulphur,  and  not  more  than  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  magnesium 
o.xide. 

The  utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  safeguard  the  quality  of 
the  materials  and  workmanship.  The  required  tensile  strength  of 
the  compound  is  at  least  1,800  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
elongation  of  a  two-inch  section  at  the  breaking  point  is  at 
least  700  per  cent.  When  the  specimen  is  stretched  from  two 
to  fifteen  inches,  held  in  the  stretched  position  for  ten  minutes 
and  then  released  for  ten  minutes,  the  permanent  elongation  must 
not   exceed   12^   per   cent.     Great   care   is   exercised   during  the 


whole   manufacturing   process   to   exclude   grit,   dust   or    foreign 
substances  from  the  interior  of  the  tank. 

Tensile  test  specimens  of  the  rubber  compound  are  cut  with  a 
die  from  samples  furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  or  from  a 
sample  covering.  Samples  are  required  to  be  approximately  3/32 
or  ?/^-inch  thick  with  the  constricted  portion  of  the  specimen 
^4-inch  wide  and  having  smooth  edges. 

Manufacturers 
are  required  to 
furnish,  at  their 
own  expense,  with 
each  heat  of  tank 
coverings,  a  sam- 
ple eight  inches 
square  of  the 
covering  made  up 
as  applied  to  the 
!ank.  It  must  be 
vulcanized  at  the 
same  time  and 
under  the  same 
.-onditions  as  the 
coverings  it  rep- 
resents, and  be 
g  u  a  r  anteed 
to  consist  of  the 
same  materials. 
All  materials 
and  finished  coverings  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Inspection 
Section,  Procurement  Division,  of  the  Air  Service,  and  acceptance 
or  approval  of  the  materials  in  process  does  not  infer  acceptance 
of  the  finished  product.  All  accepted  coverings  are  plainly 
marked  with  the  official  acceptance  stamp  of  the  Air  Service. 
The  manufacturer's  name  or  trade-mark,  the  Air  Service  produc- 
tion order  number,  style  of  covering  and  the  date  of  manufac- 
ture are  permanently  impressed  on  the  outside  of  each  rubber 
covering,  and  the  coverings  or  covered  tanks  are  packed  for 
shipment  as  directed  by  the  purchaser. 

The  Air  Service  reserves  the  right  of  free  access  for  its  in- 
spectors to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  plant  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  coverings ;  also  of  adequate  facilities 
for  determining  that  the  materials  and  coverings  conform  to 
specification,  and  of  the  opportunity  to  check  and  mark  all 
materials  in  process   or  in   stock. 

The  information  and  illustration  used  in  this  article  were  sup- 
plied by  the  Specifications  and  Standards  Section,  Engineering 
Division,  Air  Service,  United  States  Army,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


\iRrL.\ 


ADJUDICATED  PATENTS. 

Elyria  N.\tion.\l  Rubber  Heel  Co.  vs.  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
United   States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ohio. 

The  Tuflford  reissue  patent.  No.  14,049,  for  a  rubber  heel,  held 
not  infringed  on  review  of  an  order  granting  a  preliminary  in- 
junction.    ("Federal  Reporter,"  volume  263,  page  979.) 


ST.  LOUIS  AS  A  MANUFACTURING  CENTER. 

The  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  circulating 
very  convincing  literature  telling  manufacturers  who  are  con- 
templating a  change  of  location,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  office,  just  why  St.  Louis  should  be  chosen. 

The  city's  recent  successes  in  inducing  large  business  concerns 
to  come  there  are  chiefly  due  to  central  location,  favorable  trans- 
portation facilities  and  rates  both  by  land  and  water,  available 
lis,  and   the  excellent  living  and  housing  conditions. 
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A  Direct  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Rubber  Hydrocarbon  in 
Raw  and  Vulcanized  Rubber/ 

By   ir.  K.  Lc2cis  and  If.  II.  McAdams. 

INASMUCH   as  this  paper  will  not   deal   with  the  structural   for-  .Votes:    In  order  lo  avoid  loss  of  hromine  vapor  upon  opening 

mula  of  rubber,   the  conventional   formula    (CoH.Jii   will  be  the  bottle  after  the  bromination  period,  the  bottle  was  cooled  by 

used  to  designate  rubber  h,vdrocarbon,  with  the  understanding  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  ice  water,  in  the  dark,  and  the 

that  this  contains  3ii  double,  bonds.     Two  types  of  reaction  are  potassium   iodide   solution   was   introduced   by   means   of   1-inch 

possible,  involving  in  the  first  case,  addition,  and  in  the  second,  rubber  tubing  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  extending  up 

substitution,  of  bromine.  above  the  stopper. 

(C,oH„)»i.-f  2)iBr:=  (C,„H„Br.)«                                        (1)  The  carbon  tetrachloride  was  puritied  by  subjecting  it  to  the 

(C,„H„)H-t-HBr,=  (C,„H,oBr)»t+»HBr                          (2)  action  of  saturated  chlorine  water  for  several  days  in  diffused 

In   the   second    reaction   it   will   be   noted   that    two    atoms   of  daylight,  followed  by  washing  with  water  and  drying  with  calcium 

bromine  are  necessary  to  substitute  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  there-  oxide,   previous   to   a   distillation   in   which   the   fraction  boiling 

by  producing  one  formula  weight  of  hydrogen  bromide.  vvithin  one  degree  C.  of  the  proper  boiling  point  was  taken. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  application  of  the  McIIhiney  method, 

developed  for  unsaturated  oils,  to  rubber  hydro-carbon.     Briefly,  VULCANIZED  RUBBER. 

it  consists  in  determining  by  a  volumetric  method  the  substitu-  The  above  results  have  shown  the  method  to  be  satisfactory 

tier,  which  does  occur  under  the  particular  conditions  of  the  an-  for  raw   rubber;   it   remained   to   adapt   it   to   vulcanized   rubber. 

alysis  in  question,  and  deducting  twice  the  observed  substitution  Since  carbon  tetrachloride  will  not  "dissolve"  vulcanized  rubber, 

from  the  bromine  consumed,  which  gives  the  measure  of  the  true  a  new  "solvetit"  had  to  be  obtained,  and  the  choice  was  tetra- 

bromine  addition,  from  which  the  rubber  hydrocarbon  is  readily  chlorethane. 

calculated  In   addition    to   the    rubber   hydrocarbon,    resins,   and   proteins 

RAW  RUBBER  PREPARATION  OF  PURE  RUBBER  HYDROCARBON  P"""*^"'  '"."^^'  '"^^^';  vulcanized  rubber  may  contain  fillers  and 

SOLUTION  compoundmg  materials,  such  as  mnieral  oxides  or  salts,  carbon, 

mineral    rubber,   organic   accelerators,   vulcanized   oils    (factice). 

Plantation  pale  crepe  was  extracted  overnight  with  acetone  in  ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^    ^^^    ^^,pj,^^    combined    as     polyprene     disulfide, 

the  standard  extraction  apparatus  to  remove  the  resins,  then  care-  rr  H   S  "l 

fully   dried,   dissolved  in   pure   carbon   tetrachloride,   and   finally  ^,         "                          .          ,    ,      ^     , 

£,.        .  ^                    ..            .   •           J     iu       •       1  ui          it         Tu  The  acetone  extraction  of  the  finely  cut  sample  was  made  to 

filtered  to  remove  the  proteins  and  other  insoluble  matter.     The  ,           .       ,          ,       ,            ,  ,              ,       , 

,,.       ,     J          ,                        1       J  I,                   .■       4.     J  »        ■  remove  not  only  resins  but  also  free  sulphur  and  other  acetone 

resulting  hvdrocarbon  was  analvzed  by  evaporation  to  determine  ,   ,  ,               .  ,       _,          .  .             .  ,                 ,■       ,      ,  ,          ^      • 

^.     ,  .  ,      ,■  ,                4  .        ,        ■          ,   _          J  ^i_-    1                 Lu  soluble  materials.     The  rubber  residue  was  dissolved  by  refiuxing 

the  total  solids  present  in  a  known  volume,  and  this  known  rubber  .                  ,  ,        ,        -    r                   .    ,               ,.,        ,                .  ^   . 

..,          .            \     .                J           v-r               •            ■  u  ..u  \vith   tetrach  brethane"   for   several   hours,    diluted   to   a   defimte 

hydrocarbon  content  was  used  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  .                                ,-,,,, 

,,1  „1  t=^  (•„.  ,o     f       ^  k     i,,„~;„       jj:»;„„  „,  ^^^„,-u^a  v,  i„,„  volume  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  and  allowed  to  settle,  then  an 

calculated  ngures  tound  bv  bromine  addition  as  described  below.  .       .             . 

aliquot  part  was  pipetted  out  for  bromination  as  in  Brandegee's 

PROCEDURE.  method.  The  finely  divided  fillers  were  excluded  from  the  aliquot 
To  a  known  volume  of  the  above  pure  rubber  hydrocarbon  so-  ^^'^  ^°  '^"^^n  "y  P'^^'"^  a  wad  of  cotton  in  the  tip  of  the  pipette, 
lution,  containing  approximately  0.2  g.  (C,.H,.)ji,  a  measured  vol-  ^''^  applying  a  gentle  suction. 
ume  of  bromine  in  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  corresponding  to  ap-  COMBINED  SULPHUR  PROCEDURE. 
proximately  150  per  cent  excess  bromine  above  that  necessary  -phg  combined  sulphur  was  found  hy  evaporating  to  dryness  in 
for  addition  was  added,  and  the  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  in  g  porcelain  casserole  an  aliquot  part  of  the  tetrachlorethane  solu- 
glass-stoppered  bottles  for  varying  lengths  of  time  in  a  dark  ^jg^  f^gg  from  insoluble  matter,  and  determining  the  sulphur  by 
closet  at  room  temperature.  After  this  exposure  to  bromination,  j^e  method  of  Davies.'  This  consisted  in  adding  10  cc.  of  sat- 
10  cc.  of  a  three  per  cent  potassium  iodide  solution  were  added  ^^^^^^  arsenic  acid  solution.  10  cc.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
to  take  up  the  excess  bromine,  and  the  resulting  iodine  was  ,hrce  cc.  of  bromine  water  and  evaporating  to  a  sirupy  con- 
titrated  by  means  of  0.25  norma!  standard  sodium  thiosulphate,  sjstency.  (If  all  the  organic  matter  is  not  destroyed,  more 
using  starch  paste  as  an  indicator.  In  order  to  determine  the  fusing  nitric  acid  is  added,  'and  the  mixture  again  evap- 
substitution  which  had  occurred,  10  cc.  of  five  per  cent  potassium  ^^^4^^  ^^  3  sirupy  consistency.)  After  the  addition  of  a  few 
iodate  were  now  added  to  convert  the  equivalent  of  the  hydro-  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
gen  bromide  into  iodine,  which  was  then  titrated  to  a  second  end-  ^g^j^  heated  to  boiling  with  50  cc.  of  ten  per  cent  hydrochloric 
point.  A  blank  was  run  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  rubber  ^gjj  solution,  filtered  through  paper,  and  diluted  to  300  cc.  with 
determination  in  order  to  determine  the  bromine  added  to  the  distilled  water  in  a  beaker.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
rubber  analysis,  and  to  eliminate  any  error  caused  by  impurities  .^j  barium  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  barium  chloride,  and  dc- 
in  the  reagents  used.  The  sample  calculation  given  below  in-  ,ermincd  gravimetrically  in  the  usual  manner, 
dicates  the  relations  of  the  various  ratings: 

Rubber  taken  =  0.2000  G.            Thiosulphate  Solution  =  0.235  Normal  CALCULATION    OF    TOTAL    RUBBER    HYDROCARBON. 

Equivalent   Weight    of   Rubber   Hydrocarbon,    (CioHie)^    =    34  .  ■      j       •  i_     1  1    1         ^i         r         j 

Cc.  Thio.  The  rubber  nydrocarbon  combined  with  the  sulphur  thus  found 

For  blank   ■•■•••• .■•••. ^O-J^  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  percentage  of  sulphur  by 

Excess  found  by  first  titration 38.00  "                            j              1   j     o           t- 

Consumed    32.00  r^   zj                 1 -J^ 

Twice  second  titration.  (2)    (3.5) 7.00  L,„M,„              1  JO 

True  addition    25.00  _  or  —  2.]3. 

25.00  X   34   X  0.235    X   100                                 ,           .     ,      ,j.  .  q                      M 

=  100  oer  cent  theoretical  addition  -Jj                     "^ 

0.2000   X    1000  

eouri.    April    IMS.    1920.  I'lfi.  P^se   11. 
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The    total    rubber    hydrocarbon    is    calculated    by    adding    the 
rubber  hydrocarbon  combined  with   the  sulphur  and  the  uncoin- 
bined   rubber   hydrocarbon   found   from   the   bromine   addition. 
PROCEDURE  FOR  VULCANIZED  RUBBER. 

Extract  a  weighed  sample  (appro.ximately  1.5  to  2.0  g.)  of 
vulcanized  rubber  with  acetone  for  8  hours  in  the  standard 
extraction  apparatus,  evaporating  the  acetone  to  obtain  the  per- 
centage of  acetone-soluble  material.*  Aspirate  carbonic  acid 
through  the  rubber  to  remove  the  traces  of  acetone,  reflux  four 
hours,  with  approximately  100  cc.  of  tetrachlorethane,  cool,  and 
make  up  to  mark  in  a  250-cc.  calibrated  flask  with  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. Remove  a  2.S-cc.  aliquot  portion  by  applying  gentle 
suction  to  a  pipette  containing  a  small  piece  of  cotton  in  its'  tip. 
Place  this  sample  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  250  to  500  cc. 
capacity,  add  from  a  burette  a  measured  amount  of  bromine  in 
carbon  tetrachloride  corresponding  to  at  least  100  per  cent  excess 
bromine  above  that  necessary  for  the  addition  reaction,  insert 
the  stopper  tightly,  and  allow  to  stand  for  three  hours  in  a  dark 
closet.  .At  the  end  of  this  time,  darken  the  room,  add  10  cc.  of 
10  per  cent  potassium  iodide  solution,  shake,  and  titrate  rapidly 
with  0.1  normal  standard  sodium  thiosulphate,  using  starch  paste 
as  an  indicator.  As  soon  as  the  first  end-point  has  been  noted, 
add  10  cc.  of  1  per  cent  potassium  iodate  solution,  and  titrate 
rapidly  to  the  second  end-point  with  thiosulphate.  The  titration 
of  a  blank  run  under  similar  conditions  gives  the  thiosulphate 
equivalent  of  the  bromine  added. 

The  method  of  calculation  of  the  results  is  entirely  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  case  of  raw  rubber,  except  that,  to  get  total  rub- 
ber, the  rubber  equivalent  to  combined  sulphur  is  added  to  that 
determined  by  bromination. 

RESULTS. 

Table  I — Rubber  Hydrocarbon  by  Addition. 

Individual  Runs.  Per  Cent.  .\verage 

Sample.                                     , — ^ ^  Per  Cent. 

-■^ Sf.2             86.6             82.2  83.8  85.5 

B 63.5              66.5                  ..  65.0 

C 56.6              52.6              52.7  50.7  53.2 

D 54.2               55.0               53.5  55.0  54.4 

E 45.4              452                   ..  ..  45.3 

F S0.5               .SI. 9               74.9  74.7  78.0 

The   final   analyses   are   summarized   in   Table   II. 


og.S 


2.33 
2.33 


Litliarge 

Zinc  oxide 

Sublimed 

lead 


Mine) 
rubber 


■§n:Sfl,     ^.Seu     ?< 


85.5 
65.0 
53.2 


Table  II  compares  the  percentages  of  total  rubber  hydrocarbon 
as  found  by  analysis  with  the  known  figures  for  rubber  content 
supplied  by  the  compounders  of  the  samples.  In  no  case  did  the 
analyst  have  any  information  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
samples.  The  analytical  figures  average  low,  as  they  should  do, 
because  of  the  resin  and  protein  content  of  the  raw  rubber.  The 
analytical  results  are,  however,  probably  high  for  true  rubber 
hydrocarbon,  because  any  sulphur  combining  with  resin,  protein, 
or  accelerator  to  give  a  product  insoluble  in  acetone  but  soluble 
in  tetrachlorethane  is  figured  over  to  its  equivalent  of  rubber, 
and,    further,   any   sulphur    substituting    in    rubber   hydrocarbon 

*In   case   "factii 


itself  will  increase  the  results.  These  factors  are  probably  neg- 
Hgible,  except  for  sulphur  combined  with  artificial  accelerators. 
Any  unsaturated  organic  material  insoluble  in  acetone  but  dis- 
solved by  tetrachlorethane  will  also  increase  the  analytical  re- 
sults. This  is  probably  a  cause  of  the  high  figures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mineral  rubber.  Few  compounding  materials  are  suffi- 
ciently unsaturated,  however,  to  be  serious  in  this  regard. 

It  is  believed  that  this  procedure  is  by  far  the  simplest  and 
most  accurate  direct  estimation  of  the  rubber  content  of  vulcan- 
ized articles.  It  should  prove  especially  useful  in  the  evaluation 
of  shoddies,  because  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  unsatura- 
tion  of  the  rubber  has  disappeared,'  due  to  previous  vulcaniza- 
tions. 

Within  the  experimental  error,  the  results  prove  that  rubber 
hydrocarbon  is  unsaturated  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  four 
atoms  of  bromine  for  each  C,„H,e,  and  further  that  "combined" 
sulphur  reduces  this  unsaturation  by  two  bromine  atoms  for 
each  sulphur  combined.  These  facts  seem  incompatible  with  any 
theory  other  than  that  the  sulphur  taken  up  by  rubber  on  vul- 
canization   is    chemically    combined. 


£5,000  IN  PRIZES  FOR  NEW  USES  OF  RUBBER. 

THE  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  offers  the  following: 
awards  for  ideas  and  suggestions  for  extending  the  present 
uses  or  for  encouraging  new  uses  of  rubber:  <.nc  prize  of  £1,000; 
llircc  prizes  of  £500  each;  ten  prizes  of  £100  each;  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £1,500  to  be  divided  among  the  remaining  competitors 
whose  suggestions  are  considered  to  be  of  value,  according  to  the 
relative  value  of  their  suggestions,  but  so  that  no  competitor  will 
receive  more  than  £100. 

Suggestions  must  be  practical  and  likely  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  the  raw^  material.  Ideas  will  be  welcomed  for  the 
application  in  new  directions  of  existing  processes,  methods  or 
manufactures,  or  for  improvements  or  new  processes  which  will 
facilitate  or  cheapen  the  production  of  rubber  goods. 

Competent  judges  (technical  and  otherwise)  will  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  adjudicate  upon  the  suggestions  received. 

-All  competitors  must  accept  the  following  conditions: 

CONDITIONS, 

suggestions   of   a    thoroughly    prac- 
ictailcd   information   likely   to  make 

uggestions    which    are 


practical 


practical    wilt 
would    absorb. 


requested  bv 
tion   (at  the 


Jbber  Gi 


intend    to    make,    and 

as   disclosed    by    him 

no  other   person    has 

patent    (or   like    protec 

suggested   by    the    con 

belief,  the  method,  apparatus  or  process 

I'erson  other  than  the  competitor. 

4.  The  Council  reserves  the  right 
otherwise  deal  with  suggestions  mad. 
receives  a  prize  or  not,  in  any  manne 
late  the  demand  for  raw  rubber,  and 
have   authorized     such     publication,     tes 


or  process  suggested  is  to  be  protected  in 
or  otherwise  by  the  competitor  or  the  Rubber 

successful  competitor  must  be  prepared,  if 
ers'  .Association,  to  make  a  statutory  declara- 
sociation)  that  he  has  not  made  and  does  not 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  except 
lance    with   clause    5    (f)    of   these   conditions, 

intends  to  make,  any  application  for  letters 
respect  of  the  method,  apparatus,  or  process 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
r  process  suggested  is  not  the  property  of  any 


by    a 
which 


time    to    publish, 

is   thought   likely 

petitors   shall    be    d 

dealing   with     as 


5.     Each   suggestion   to  bear   a   kotk   de  flume   or  number,   which   should 

be  placed  upoi  the  right  hand  corner  of  each  page  used.     Particulars  should 

be  clearly  and  legibly  written  or  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

In  submitting  suggestions  competitors  shall  give  the  following  particulars, 

with  such  others  as  they  deem  advisable: 

(o)  A  short  preliminary  descripticm  of  the  suggestion, 
(fr)  As  full  a  detailed  description  as  possible  shoaild  follow,  with 
explanations,  samples  (if  any),  diagrams  and  designs  to  enable 
the  suggestions  to  be  fully  adiudicated  upon  by  the  judges  and,  if 
necessary,  adopted  by  .-i  manufacturer. 
(c)  The  facts  upon  which  the  competitor  bases  his  belief  in  the  value 
ami  practicahility  of  the  idea,  and  his  special  means  of  knowledge 


fvulc 
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should 
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Iready    ailopted    partially    or 

icn  and  with  what  results. 

n   the   cornpetitor's  knowledge,   in    any 

s,    or    has    been    the     subject    of    any 

I  \     person,    or    is    in    any    way 

country. 


{€)   Wliether    the    suggestion 

wholly  and  by  whom  and 
(/)  Whether  the  suggestion   i 

way    covered    by    |).itciit     laws,    or 

application    for    l<-ti.  :  ,       i 

affected  by  any  kI^ 

6.  The  decision  of  the   n 
competitors  and   will  be  cor.'' 

7.  In   the   even',   of   the    ' 
be  cf   equal   merit,   or  in   the   event   .  f   a   il 
power  is  reserved  to  divide  the  prizes. 

8.  Suggestions     must     be    accompanied 
cutside  the  notn  de  pivmc  or  number,  and  i 
of  the  competitor.      Names  of  prize  winner 

9.  All    competitors    shall    he    bound    by 
competition. 

10.  The  closing  date  for  receiving  suggestions  from  competitors  \i 
Decemtcr  31.   1920.     Envelopes  will  not  be  opened  before  this  date. 

U.  Suggestions  should  be  addressed  to:  The  Rubber  Growers'  Associa 
tion  Prize  Competition,  care  of  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Graham  &  Co., 
Chartered  Accountants,   9.Sa.   Chancery   I.ane,  London,  W.   C.   2. 

N.  B. — All  inquiries  in  ronncclion  with  the  competition  (other  than  the 
competitive  suggestions)  fhould  he  addressed  to  The  Rubber  Growers' 
.Association    (Dept.    C),    38,    Eastcheap,    London,    E.    C.    3. 


be  final  and  binding  on  a 
all  the  competitors. 
:wo   or   more   suggestions   t 
■     ween  the  judge: 


by    a     sealed     envelope     bear! 
nside  the  real  name  and  addr 
i  only  will   be  published, 
the    conditions    governing    t 
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PEACHEY'S    NEW    VULCANIZATION    PROCESS.' 

By  S.  J.  Prachey.  .1/.  Sc.  Tech.  F.  1.  C. 
LC.ANiZATiON  of  rubber  is  effected  at   the  present  time 


by  one  of  two  methods,  the  hot  cure,  which  v--  extensively 
empUiyed  in  the  production  of  the  great  majority  of  rubber 
goods,  and  the  cold  cure,  which  finds  application  mainly  in  the 
manufacture  of  thin  sheet  rubber  goods,  dipped  articles  and  rub- 
ber proofed  fabrics. 

The  first  method  consists  in  mixing  the  rubber  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  sulphur,  and  heating  the  compound  to  a  temper- 
ature of  130  to  150  degrees  C.  for  a  period  of  time,  which  varies 
with  the  amount  of  sulphur  employed,  and  averages  perhaps  one 
to  three  hours. 

The  second  process  was  discovered  by  Parkes.  Its  apphca- 
tion  in  the  industry  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  produces  a  mere 
surface  vulcanization,  and  can  therefore  be  employed  only  for 
thm  rubber  sheets  or  surfaces. 

From  the  time  of  Parkes'  discovery  of  the  sulphur  chloride 
process  in  1846— three-quarters  of  a  century  ago— nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  chemically  new  method  of  vulcanization  had  been 
brought  forward  until  the  year  1918.  when  the  process  forming 
the  subject  matter  of  British  Patent  No.  129,826  was  discovered 
by  the  writer,  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  on  the  behavior  of 
rubber  towards  the  various  allotropic  forms  of  sulphur. 

Briefly  the  new  process  consists  in  exposing  rubber,  alone  or 
in  admixture  with  practically  any  useful  filling  agent  or  pig- 
ment, successively  to  the  action  of  two  gases,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  gases  diffuse  into  the  rubber  and  there 
interacting  produce  a  particularly  active  form  of  sulphur,  which 
is  capable  of  combining  with  and  vulcanizing  the  rubber,  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  reaction  presumably  takes 
place  according  to  the  equation : 

2H,S  -f  SO,  =  2H,0  +  3S. 

Unlike  the  Parkes  process,  which  yields  an  addition  product 
containing  both  sulphur  and  chlorine,  the  new  process  leads  to 
the  formation,  without  the  aid  of  the  heat,  of  a  sulphur  addition 
product,  comparable  in  every  way  with  that  produced  by  the 
hot  vulcanization  process. 

The  process  is  applicable  not  only  to  rubber  in  its  ordinary 
form,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  elastic  or  plastic  solid,  but  also  to 
dissolved  rubber.  The  treatment  of  a  rubber  solution  alternately 
with  the  two  gases  mentioned  above  brings  about  complete  pec- 
tization  of  the  solution  to  a  jelly  consisting  of  vulcanized  rub- 
ber distributed  through  the  solvent.  On  expelling  the  latter 
by  evaporation  a  fully  vulcanized  rubber  of  excellent  quality  is 
obtained. 

The  new  process,  eliminating  as  it  does  the  use  of  heat  and 
of  sulphur  chloride,  renders  it  possible  to  introduce  into  the 
rubber  a  large  selection  of  coal  tar  dyestuflfs  and  lakes,  and  even 
natural    coloring   matters    such   as   chlorophyll,   and   to    produce 
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vulcanized  rubbers  possessing  pure  and  delicate  shades  of  color 
quite  unobtainable  under  the  old  conditions.  Further,  organic 
filling  agents,  such  as  leather  waste,  sawdust,  wood  meal,  and 
the  like,  which  are  decomposed  or  partly  decomposed  at  the 
temperature  employed  in  the  hot  vulcanization  process,  or  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  chloride  in  Parkes'  process,  can  be  introduced 
by  the  new  method  into  rubber  mixings,  yielding  cheap  vul- 
canized products  possessing  new  properties  and  a  high  degree 
of  durability. 

In  this  manner,  for  example,  employing  wood  meal  and  a 
small  proportion  of  rubber,  it  becomes  possible  to  produce  a 
new  and  very  cheap  class  of  material  to  replace  linoleum  and 
other  floor  coverings,  with  distinctly  superior  qualities  as  re- 
gards color,  durability  and  flexibility.  Similarly,  by  incorporat- 
ing leather  waste  (buffings  or  shavings)  with  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  rubber,  and  vulcanizing  by  the  new  process,  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter  to  manufacture  a  reformed  leather 
closely  resembling  the  real  article  in  appearance  and  character, 
and  possessing  even  greater  durability.  The  process  lends  itself 
to  the  manufacture,  not  only  of  hard-wearing  leathers  suitable 
for  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  but  also  of  delicately  tinted  and 
grained  leathers  for  upholstery  and  artistic  work.  Further,  by 
the  application  of  the  new  solution  process,  the  reformed  leather 
may  be  built  up  into  any  desired  article,  the  seams  united  by 
vulcanization,  and  stitching  and  riveting  wholly  dispensed  with. 
In  regard  to  cost,  the  new  process  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  existing  processes,  in  that  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of  steam 
and  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  employs  in  the  place  of  sulphur 
and  sulphur  chloride  two  gases  which  can  be  prepared  and 
manipulated  on  a  large  scale  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  main 
drawback  is  the  objectionable  smell  of  the  gases,  but  the  writer 
is  assured  by  expert  rubber  engineers  that  this  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the   application   ..f  tin-   pr.ici-s. 


Is    Practiced    on     the    Goodyear    20,000   Ac 
Sumatra.      A    Native   Tree   Surgeon    Is   Here 
Operating    on    a    Hevea    Brasiliensis. 


The  "EverReady"  Products— EverRe.\dy  soud  woven  asbestos 
brake  lining  and  EverReady  solid  woven  asbestos  clutch  fac- 
ings are  claimed  to  be  especially  satisfactory,  due  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  their  manufacture  under  the  direction  of  ex- 
perts.    (Kelso  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.) 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THE    ACCELERATION    OF    VULCANIZATION.' 

THRKE   METHOD.-;  arc  availaljlc   for   speeding  up  the   vulcaniza- 
tion process:    (1)    raising  the  temperature,   (2)    increasing 
the   proportion   of   sulphur    relative   to   rubber,    (3)    intro- 
ducing an  accelerator. 

EFFECT   OF  TEMPERATURE. 

The  eflfect  of  alteration  of  temperature  is  similar  to  that  for 
other  chemical  reactions,  the  temperature  coethcient  being  be- 
tween 2  and  3  (for  10  degrees  C).  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  some  accelerators,  lead  o.xide  in  particular,  are  not 
genuine  catalysts,  but  that  they  merely  react  with  part  of  the 
sulphur  with  evolution  of  heat,  thereby  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  reacting  mass  above  that  of  the  surrounding  heating 
medium."  The  insufficiency  of  this  explanation  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  such  an  effect  should  be  almost  negligible  at  the 
surface  of  the  rubber  in  contact  with  the  molds,  while  in  the 
interior  it  would  be  marked ;  thick  slabs  also  would  vulcanize 
much  more  rapidly  than  thin  sheets ;  both  these  consequences  of 
the  theory  are  contrary  to  experience.  It  is  quite  possible,  how- 
ever, that  many  vulcanization  accelerators  do  exert  a  slight 
thermal  effect  in  addition  to  their  purely  catalytic  influence. 

The  curves  given  in  Fig.  1  represent  results  of  some  of  our 
experiments  as  to  the  rate  of  vulcanization  at  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  138  degrees  C.  (35  pounds'  steam  pressure)  to  168  de- 
grees C.  (95  pounds)  for  a  mi.xture  of  pale  crepe  rubber  (90)  and 
sulphur  (10).  Pale  crepe  rubber  was  chosen  as  showing  greater 
uniformity  in  rate  of  vulcanization  than  other  forms  of  rubber, 
and  was  taken  as  far  as  possible  from  one  case.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sulphur  a  stock  mixing  of  sulphur  with  approxi- 


degrce  of  accuracy  attainable  with  careful  working.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison  between  different  samples  an  elongation 
of  600  per  cent  (including  the  original  length)  at  a  load  of  0.5-kilo 
■per  square  mm.  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed  as  a  standard 
throughout  this  paper;  (c)  by  the  time  required  to  produce  maxi- 
mum tensile  strength. 

The  last  method,  although  of  less  importance  than  might  be 
expected  in  technical  practice,  is  of  considerable  value  in  experi- 
mental work  as  supplying  a  convenient  and  rapid  method  for 
comparing  rates  of  vulcanization,  for  example,  of  different  rub- 
bers or  at  different  temperatures,  the  maximum  tensile  strength, 
determined  within  three  days  of  vulcanization,  being  observed 
with  a  product  containing  approximately  5  per  cent  of  combined 
sulphur  calculated  on  the  rubber.  The  actual  value  of  the  break- 
ing strength  of  a  rubber  test  piece  is  always  more  or  less  for- 
tuitous ;  however,  as  vulcanization  beyond  the  condition  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  strength  causes  a  very  rapid 
weakening,  the  position  of  the  maximum  is  relatively  easily  de- 
termined. The  peaked  curves  in  Fig.  1  indicate  the  position  of  the 
maximum  rather  than  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  values. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  temperature  coefficient  manifests 
no  tendency  to  any  regular  increase  or  decrease  with  rise  of 
temperature,  the  mean  value  calculated  (by  all  three  methods  of 
comparison)  from  the  figures  represented  in  the  curves  for  the 
rubber-sulphur  mixture  at  128  degrees  to  168  degrees  C.  ap- 
proximating to  2.31  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  allotropic 
forms  ordinarily  present  in  molten  sulphur  in  relative  pro- 
portions dependent  on  the  temperature,  must  possess  equal  or 
at  least  comparable  vulcanizing  activity.' 


Vulcaniiation  at  Different  Temperatures 
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mately  an  equal  weight  of  rubber  was  used.  The  composition  of 
this  mixture  was  checked  by  analysis,  and  the  correct  proportion 
weighed  out  for  mixing  with  the  remainder  of  the  rubber.  In 
this  way  the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  sulphur  dust  during  the 
customary  method  of  mixing  was  avoided. 

The  progress  of  vulcanization  may  be  followed  in  at  least  three 
different  ways:  (a)  by  the  combination  of  sulphur;  (b)  by  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  extensibility  of  the  rubber  at  a  definite 
load  (or  increase  of  the  load  necessary  to  produce  a  definite 
elongation)  ;  within  the  range  of  the  experiments  in  this  paper, 
this  shows  a  roughly  rectilinear  relationship  whh  the  period  of 
vulcanization.  Unfortunately,  this  method  is  influenced  to  a 
greater  extent  than  either  (a)  or  (c)  by  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  the  rubber  during  mastication  and  the  subsequent  mixing 
operation,  increased  working  or  heating  having  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  extensibility  figure.  The  approximation  of  the 
curve  to  a  straight  line  and  the  close  proximity  of  extensibility 
values   for   duplicate   samples   are   evidence   of   the   considerable 


Fig. 


Fig.  3. 


The  extent  to  which  the  vulcanization  period  in  technical  work 
can  be  reduced  by  raising  the  temperature  is  limited  by  various 
considerations,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  poor  thermal  con- 
ductivity of  rubber  and  the  consequent  danger  of  unequal  heating, 
involving  local  irregularities  in  the  degree  of  vulcanization. 

INCREASE  OF  PROPORTION  OF  SULPHUR. 

Many  old  compounding  ingredients  and  specifics  of  the  rubber 
trade,  often  bearing  fanciful  names,  contained — undeclared — con- 
siderable proportions  of  free  sulphur;  mixtures  of  sulphur  with 
various  waxes  and  also  with  antimony  sulphide  may  be  quoted  as 


of  Chemical 


iBy  D.  !••.  Twiss  and  S.  A.  Brazier,  "Tournal  of  the 
Industry,"    May    15,    1920,    page    125-132T. 

=SeidI,   -GnmnuZci>ung:>   1911,   25,   710,  748. 

^On  account  of  tlie  inconveniently  rapid  progress  of  vulcanization 
168  degrees  C.  and  its  slowness  at  128  degrees  C.  the  measurements 
138  degrees  C.  to  158  degrees  C.  are  possibly  to  be  preferred;  a  me 
value   of  2.6   is  then   obtained   for  the  temperature   coefficient. 

'See  Twiss,  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  1919, 
page  327. 
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better  class  examples.  As  the  rate  of  vulcanization  of  rubber- 
sulphur  mixings  containing  less  than,  roughly,  10  per  cent  of  free 
sulphur  is  directly  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  free  sulphur, 
the  effect  of  such  additional  sniphur-containing  ingredients  on  the 
rate  of  vulcanization  is  obvious,  and  today  is  commonly  realized. 
For  experimental  work  on  the  relative  rates  of  vulcanization  of 
different  rubbers  or  on  the  effect  of  various  catalysts,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  rubber  and  sulphur  containing  as  much  as 
10  per  cent  of  the  latter  is  advisable,  not  only  because  this  quan- 
tity is  more  than  sufficient  to  permit  the  progress  of  the  change  to 
well  beyond  the  characteristic  maximum  strength,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  sufficiently  high  to  reduce  in  extent  any  disturbance 
ansing  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  proportion  of  sulphur 
present.  The  possibility  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  activity  of  an  accelerator  may  possibly  be  influenced  by 
the  proportion  of  free  sulphur  simultaneously  present. 

USE   OF   A   CATALYST. 

.iMmost  all  basic  substances  can  act  as  catalysts  to  the  vul- 
canization process,  for  example,  magnesium  oxide,  lead  oxide, 
lime,  sodium  hydroxide,  potassium  hydroxide,  and  also  substances 
such  as  sodium  amide,  potassium  glyceroxide  and  sodium 
pheno.xide,  which,  by  interaction  with  the  traces  of  water  in- 
variably present  in  rubber,  are  able  to  give  rise  to  alkalis  or 
bases ;  tj-pical  examples  of  organic  accelerators  are  piperdine, 
quinine  (the  crude  alkaloid  mixture  known  as  "quinoidine"  is 
commonly  used)  aniline,  naphthylamine,  /)-phenylenediamine, 
hexamethylenetetramine.  anhydroformaldehydeaniline,  benzylidi- 
neaniline,  aldehyde-ammonia,  and  simple  carbon  bisulphide  or 
carbon  dioxide  derivatives  of  the  amines,  such  as  dimethylam- 
monium  dimethylcarbamate,  the  corresponding  dimethyldithio- 
carbamate  and  thiocarbanilide.  Compounds  containing  a  nitroso- 
group  substituted  into  an  aromatic  cyclic  nucleus  are  also  effective 
catalysts,  the  best  known  example  being  /)-nitrosodimethylaniline. 
Clearly  there  is  a  wide  range  of  possible  accelerators  of  these 
various  types.^  In  this  connection  there  must  also  be  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  forming  catalysts  in  rubber  during  its  produc- 
tion. If  the  wet  rubber  clot,  freshly  coagulated  from  the  latex,  is 
kept  for  several  days  before  being  rolled  and  washed,  partial 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  retained 
serum  sets  in  with  the  formation  of  organic  bases.  These  are 
not  eliminated  by  the  subsequent  rolling  and  washing,  so  that  the 
resulting  rubber  exhibits  exceptionally  rapid  vulcanization. 

As  is  illustrated  clearly  by  our  results  in  Fig.  1,  the  curve  rep- 
resenting the  rate  of  combination  of  rubber  and  sulphur  does  not 
follow  the  course  expected  from  a  simple  chenlical  reaction,  but, 
with  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur,  is  approximately  rec- 
tilinear until  the  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  the  sulphur." 
This  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  auto- 
catalysis  ;  with  mixtures  of  rubber  and  sulphur  containing  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  latter,  the  progress  of  the  fixation  of 
sulphur  follows  the  sinuous  S  course,  which  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  an  autocatalytic  process.'  In  the 
presence  of  an  artificial  catalyst,  therefore,  the  compensation 
relation  between  the  effect  of  the  disappearance  of  sulphur  and 
the  extent  of  the  increasing  catalytic  effect  may  be  disturbed,  so 
that  the  fixation  of  sulphur  no  longer  follows  a  rectilinear 
course.' 

Although  the  results  as  to  the  rate  of  vulcanization  of  a  simple 
sulphur  mixing,  as  decided  by  these  three  methods,  are  com- 
parable, in  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  catalyst,  this  is  not 
necessarily  so.  The  chemical  action  of  sulphur  on  the  rubber 
induces  the  physical  alterations  which  constitute  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  vulcanization,  but  the  chemical  and  physical  proc- 
esses are  not  necessarily  strictly  proportionate,  and  some  "ac- 
celerators" influence  one  more  than  the  other.  In  the  presence  of 
certain  accelerators  the  physical  or  mechanical  alteration  is  dis- 
proportionately rapid,  and  the  tensile  strength  attains  its  maxi- 


mum" at  a  coefficient  of  vulcanization  (combined  sulphur  )<  100 
-^  rubber)  well  below  the  normal  value  of  5  (see  table  below). 

Other  accelerators,  on  the  other  hand,  reduce  the  sharpness  of 
the  optimum,  so  that  the  peak  of  the  curve  is  less  pronounced. 
In  yet  other  cases  the  catalyst  may  give  rise  to  a  vulcanized 
rubber  with  an  abnormal  extensibility  relative  to  its  coefficient 
of  vulcanization.  Most  of  them,  but  not  all,  by  reducing  the 
time  of  heating  necessary,  cause  the  production  of  a  rubber  with 
a  higher  tensile  strength  than  would  be  obtained  by  more  tardy 
\ulcanization  at  the  same  temperature  without  the  catalyst,  and 
in  this  direction  reduction  of  the  time  of  vulcanization  by  using  an 
increased  percentage  of  sulphur  can  have  a  similar  effect." 

The  effectiveness  of  one  of  the  above-named  organic  catalysts, 
namely,  aldehyde-ammonia,  is  demonstrated  with  a  mixture  of 
pale  crepe  and  sulphur  (90:  10),  at  various  temperatures  from 
148  degrees  C.  (51  pounds'  steam  pressure)  downwards,  in  an  oil 
bath  vulcanizer.  Even  at  a  concentration  of  %  per  cent  the 
effect  is  clearly  observable  while,  with  1  per  cent,  vulcanization 
occurs  so  readily  as  to  be  possible  in  a  reasonable  period  at  108 
degrees  C.  (or  less  than  5  pounds'  steam  pressure)  ;  the  progress 
of  vulcanization  has  been  recorded  at  98  degrees  C.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  temperature  coefficient  calculated  by  the  ratio  of  the 
speed  of  reaction  at  intervals  of  10  degrees  C.  from  108  degrees 
to  148  degrees  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the  reaction  in  the 
absence  of  an  artificial  catalyst;  the  average  value  for  the  ac- 
celerated mixings  being  2.4.  This  observation  militates  against 
the  belief  of  some  investigators  in  this  field  that  vulcanization 
catalysts  are  not  themselves  able  to  expedite  vulcanization,  but 
that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  process  they  combine  with 
sulphur,  giving  rise  to  substances  which  possess  the  desired  ac- 
tivity. This  view  may  be  correct  in  certain  cases,  but  evidently 
cannot  be  accepted  generally  for  all  vulcanization  catalysts.  The 
average  values  of  the  coefficient  with  the  various  proportions  of 
accelerator  are  given  in  the  table : 


Method    of    tes 
(a)    Combina 


AVERAGE  TEMPERATtlRE   COEFFICIENT. 

1%  H%  !4%  H% 


(118°-  UlS"-  (.11!!"-         (128"- 

14S°  C.)       148°  C.)         148°  C.)     168°  C.) 


2.5 


2.5 


It  is  a  striking  fact  that  although  the  individual  values  of  the 
temperature  coefficient  between  108  degrees  and  148  degrees  C. 
without  exception  oscillate  closely  about  the  mean  value  of  2.4, 
the  interval  98  degrees — 108  degrees  C.  shows  a  much  greater 
value  exceeding  5.0.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  melting  of  the 
sulphur  between  these  two  latter  temperatures,  the  normal  melting 
point  being  lowered  under  the  obtaining  conditions.  This  ob- 
servation supplies  a  confirmation  of  the  argument  as  to  the  com- 
parable effectiveness  of  the  various  allotropic  forms. 

The  fact  observed  above,  that  the  temperature  coefficient  pos- 
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817;    1912,   81,  785. 

'Skellon,  Rubber  Industry,  1914,  172;  van  Iterson,  "Communications  of 
ilie  Netherland  Government  Institute  for  Advising  the  Rubber  Trade  and 
the  Rubber  Industry,"  1916,  7,  247. 

^van   Iterson,  he.   cit. 

'This  does  not  refer  to  the  so-called  "technical  optimum"  of  vulcaniza- 
tion for  which  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  vu!caniz.alion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  catalyst  may  fall  as  low  as  2  or  1.  (Kratz  and  Flower,  "Journal 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,"  1919.  11,  30.)  The  technical 
optimum  cure  is  probably  capable  of  less  definite  measurement  than  the 
maximum  tensile  strength  in  the  type  of  mixing  used  above. 

"van  Rossem,  loc.   cit.,  p.  210. 
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iesses  comparable  values  for  mixings  with  and  without  an  arti- 
ficial catalyst,  appears  from  other  results  in  our  possession  to  be 
a  general  one  for  all  catalysts.  This  facilitates  the  representation 
of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  catalysts  by  means  of  a 
numerical  factor.  A  factor  representing  the  ratio  of  the  respec- 
tive periods  cf  vulcanization  required  for  the  attainment  of  a 
definite  state  of  vulcanization  in  a  rubber-sulphur  mixing,  with 
and  without  a  definite  proportion  of  accelerator,  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature;  it  will  be  essential  that  this  com- 
parison be  made  at  a  stage  of  the  vulcanization  process  when  the 
mixture  still  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  uncombined 
sulphur.  The  resulting  "acceleration  factor"  may  differ  accord- 
ing to  which  of  the  three  possible  criteria — percentage  of  com- 
bined sulphur,  maximum  tensile  strength  and  extensibility  at  defi- 
nite load — is  taken  as  fixing  a  definite  state  of  vulcanization.  In 
the  case  of  the  accelerator  used  in  the  experiments  now  quoted, 
the  behavior  may  be  described  as  normal,  all  three  methods  giv- 
ing comparable  results.  The  efifectiveness  calculated  in  this  way 
for  the  accelerator  at  various  concentrations  and  at  different  tem- 
peratures is  given  in  the  following  table ;  the  figures  in  each  case 
represent  the  mean  of  the  values  obtained  by  the  three  different 
methods  for  the  comparison  of  rate  of  vulcanization. 

Stated  otherwise,  the  presence  of  %,  J4,  V2  and  1  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  accelerator  increases  the  rate  of  vulcanization 
at  any  ordinary  vulcanizing  temperature  to  1.7,  3,  5  and  IVz  times 
the  normal. 

ACCELERATION  FACTOE. 
Percentage  ^s  ,'4  J^  1 

Temperature   C. 

118-J28  degrees   1."  2.8  5.1  7.5 

128-138         ■•         1.7  3.0  5.4  7.6 

138-148         "        1.7  3.0  4.8  7.1 

A  graphic  representation  of  this  result  as  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  proportion  of  the  accelerator  in  question  and  the 
effect  produced  is  given  in  Figure  3.  The  slight  divergency  from 
the  course  of  the  smooth  curve  of  the  points  for  the  lower  per- 
centages is  doubtless  due  to  the  relatively  greater  effect  of  the 
inevitable  small  loss  of  accelerator  by  vaporization  during  the 
mixing  operation. 

Comparison  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  isomeric  substances, 
namely  m-  and  /'-phenylenediamine  as  accelerators  shows  that 
the  meta-compound  is  notably  less  active  than  its  para-isomeride. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  effectiveness  of  these  two  sub- 
stances towards  vulcanization  falls  in  the  same  order  as  their 
affinity  constants  as  determined  by  Bredig  in  1894.  The  low- 
value  of  the  coefficient  of  vulcanization  at  the  maximum  tensile 
strength  of  the  /i-phenylenediamine  will  also  be  noticed. 

The  "acceleration  factor"  for  »i-phenylenediamine,  calculated 
from  the  results  in  Fig.  3,  has  a  mean  value  of  approximately  1.5 ; 
for  /i-phenylenediamine  judged  by  the  physical  methods  the  factor 
is  approximately  i.i,  whereas  the  rate  of  combination  with  sul- 
phur indicates  a  value  of  only  3.0. 

HIXED  CATALYSIS. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  mixture  of  catalysts  in  an  ordinary  chemi- 
cal reaction  is  'well  known  not  to  coincide  invariably  with  the 
sum  of  the  effects  produced  by  each  independently.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  also  observable  with  vulcanization  catalysts."  Lead 
oxide  with  magnesium  oxide,  and  />-nitrosodimethylaniline  with 
aniline  or  one  of  its  homologs,  are  cases  which  have  already 
been  quoted  in  the  literature.  A  related  phenomenon  probably  is 
also  the  power  of  zinc  oxide,  which  alone  does  not  accelerate 
vulcanization,  to  increase  considerably  the  effectiveness  of  other 
organic  catalysts  such  as  hexamethylenetetramine  and  thiocar- 
banilide.  As  the  latter  by  itself  is  practically  inert,  we  have  the 
interesting  case  of  a  mixture  of  two  inactive  substances  exerting 
a  distinct  accelerating  effect.  In  other  cases  we  have  found  two 
vulcanization  catalysts  to  be  "incompatible"  in  the  sense  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  more  active  catalyst  is  actually  decreased  by 
the  presence  of  the  other. 


As  has  been  intimated  already,  no  acceptable  general  explanation 
is  yet  possible  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  vulcanization  catalysts. 
In  addition  to  the  theories  already  mentioned,  others  have  also 
been  proposed.  An  observation  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
connection  is  that  rubber  in  solution  or  wetted  with  benzene  be- 
comes vulcanized  by  successive  treatment  with  sulphur  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  ordinary  temperature."  This  reac- 
tion appears  to  be  very  suggestive  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  vulcanization  catalysts.  None  of  the  three  modifications,  S^, 
S*',  and  SJf  present  in  liquid  sulphur  appears  to  be  in  possession 
of  exceptional  chemical  activity  towards  rubber  (see  above),  but 
there  is  evidently  a  possibility  that  there  is  capable  of  existence 
yet  another  form  of  sulphur  of  much  greater  vulcanizing  power. 
Such  a  view,  needing  considerable  modification  however,  has  al- 
ready been  tendered"  but  the  scope  for  investigation  in  this  direc- 
tion is  enormous ;  indeed,  the  evidence  available  as  yet  is  insuffi- 
cient even  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  vulcanization  accelerators 
may  activate  the  rubber  and  not  the  sulphur. 


CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 

UNITED    STATES. 

METHOD  OF  COLORING  riBROus  M.\TERi.-\L. — The  process  of  color- 
ing and  rubberizing  fibrous  material,  which  comprises  dip- 
ping the  material  into  a  solution  of  potassium  antimonyl  tartrate 
and  a  solution  of  a  sulphide  of  ammonium,  whereby  antimony 
sulphide  is  formed  directly  in  or  upon  the  fibers  of  said  material, 
and  coating  the  material  with  a  vulcanizable  plastic  compound. 
(Willis  A.  Gibbons,  Flushing,  New  York,  assignor  to  American 
Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  United  States  patent  No. 
1,332,982.) 

Artificial  Rubber. — An  elastic  composition  comprising  gly- 
cerin, two  and  one-fourth  pounds ;  glue,  five  and  five-eighths 
pounds ;  water,  nine  pounds ;  tannic  acid,  two  and  one-fourth 
ounces;  and  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  four  ounces.  (Ernest  E. 
Cathcart,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska.  United  States  patent  No.  1,335,- 
657.) 

Process  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber  and  Product  Obtained 
Thereby. — A  process  for  treating  rubber  or  similar  material 
which  comprises  adding  thereto  a  dye,  a  vulcanizing  agent  nor- 
mally tending  to  injure  the  coloring  material  under  vulcanizing 
conditions  and  an  agent  itself  having  no  injurious  effect  upon 
the  coloring  material  and  adapted  to  prevent  injury  by  said 
vulcanizing  material  and  inducing  vulcanization  to  take  place. 
(I wan  Ostromislensky,  Petrograd.  Russia,  assignor,  by  mesne 
assignments,  to  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  New  York. 
United  States  patent  No.  1,342,457.) 

Process  for  Vulcanizing  Rubber  and  Product  Obtained 
Thereby. — A  process  for  treating  rubber  or  similar  material, 
which  comprises  subjecting  the  rubber  to  the  action  of  sulphur 
and  an  organic  vulcanizing  agent  containing  oxygen  and  induc- 
ing vulcanization  to  take  place  under  the  action  thereof.  (Iwan 
Ostromislensky,  Petrograd,  Russia,  assignor,  by  mesne  assign- 
ments, to  New  York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  New  York.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,342,458.) 

Rubber  Vulcanization  and  the  Product. — 'The  process  of  ac- 
celerating the  vulcanization  of  rubber,  which  consists  in  vulcaniz- 
ing the  rubber  in  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  the  amine  bases 
produced  from  beet  sugar  residue  combined  with  carbon  disul- 
phide.  (Stuart  Benton  Molony,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  as- 
signor to  Michigan  Chemical  Co.,  Michigan.  United  States 
patent  No.   1,343,224.) 


fDitmar,   "CHmmi-ZfitKBg,"   1915,    29,   424. 

"Peachey,  "Journal  of  the   Society  of  Chemical    fndustry,"   1919,   688a. 
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THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Art  ok  \l  Li  anizing  Caoltchoic.  The  process  of  ctTecting  the 
curing  of  rubber  which  consists  in  tirst  bringing  together  under 
reacting  conditions  sulphur  and  paranitroso-dimethylaniline  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  aniline  to  produce  a  sulphur  nitrogen 
accelerator,  and  subsequently  incorporating  the  latter  in  the 
caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  it. 

The  process  of  elTfecting  the  curing  of  ruliber  which  consists 
111  tirst  bringing  together  under  reacting  conditions  sulphur  and 
ihidcarbaiiilide  or  derivative  thereof  to  produce  a  sulphur  nitro- 
gen accelerator,  and  subsequently  incorporating  the  latter  in  the 
caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  it. 

The  process  of  effecting  the  curing  of  rubber  which  consists  in 
tirst  bringing  together  under  reacting  conditions  sulphur  and 
i)roteids  or  nitrogenous  derivatives  thereof  to  produce  a  sulphur 
nitrogen  accelerator,  and  subsequently  incorporating  the  latter 
in  the  caoutchouc  mix  and  vulcanizing  it.  (The  Gooclyear 
Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  Clayton  Wing  Bedford,  both  of 
Akron,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  Xo.  201,277.) 


THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

Bottle  and  Like  Capsules.  .\  solution  of  the  chlorine  deriva- 
live  of  india  rubber  known  as  "duroprene"  is  lirst  applied  to  the 
bottle  or  other  article,  and  then  a  medium  which  will  cause  the 
duroprene  to  precipitate  is  applied,  any  remaining  solvent  and 
precipitant  being  afterwards  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  duroprene 
may  be  dissolved  in  benzene  or  other  solvent,  and  the  neck  of 
the  corked  or  stoppered  bottle  dipped  into  the  solution  and  after- 
wards into  methylated  spirit  or  other  precipitant.  (A.  Larable 
and  United  Alkali  Co.,  Cunard  Building,  Liverpool.  British  pat- 
ent No.  141,220.) 

CoLORi.vG  anp  Vulcanizing  India  Rubber.  The  color  bases  of 
the  basic  synthetic  organic  dyes  are  mixed  with  natural  or  arti- 
ficial caoutchouc  or  caoutchouc-like  substances  and  sulphur,  and 
the  product  is  vulcanized  under  heat.  These  color  bases  act  either 
as  accelerators  or  as  coloring  agents,  or  both.  In  an  example 
57  parts  of  rubber  are  mixed  with  40  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  three 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  part  of  the  color  base  of  the  basic  dye 
auramine-0.  Other  dyes  mentioned,  of  which  the  color  bases 
are  used,  are :  methyl  violet  B,  methylene  blue,  Bismarck  brown, 
magenta,  rhodamine  B,  benzoflavine,  safranine,  Meldola's  blue, 
thionine  blue,  thioflavine  T.  (L.  Gaisman,  Spring  Bank  House, 
Woodley.  Stockport,  Cheshire,  and  J.  L.  Rosenbaum,  11  Trafalgar 
Square,  .\shton-under-Lyne.     British  patent  No.  141,412.) 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC- 

RuBBER. — Improvements   in    process    for    reclaim- 
ted.      French   patent    No. 


Reclaim  I  N'( 
ing   rubber.      (Xylos    Rubber    Co, 
503,661.) 


GERMANY. 

Increasing  Elasticitv  of  Vulcanized  .Artificial  Rubbers. — 
(Farbenfabriken  formerly  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.,  Leverkusen, 
iicir  Koln  am  Rhein.     German   patent   No.  301,757.) 

Proce-SS  of  Manufacturing  Plastic  Rubber-like  Masses. — 
The  liquor  which  settles  out  in  the  saponification  of  resins  is 
purified  by  sedimentation  or  filtration,  then  treated  in  a  stirring 
vessel  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  finely- 
<iivided  state,  while  heating  at  about  100  degrees  C.  The  result- 
ing mass  is  slightly  acid,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  caustic  alkali :  it  is  plastic  when  warm  and  brittle  in 
the  cold.    (P.  B.  Ribot,  Schwabach.    German  patent  No.  315,847.) 

Plastic  Composition. — Formation  of  rubber-like  masses  out 
<i(  cellulose  waste  by  adding  emollients.  (Franz  Clouth, 
Rheinische  Gummiwarenfabrik,  Koln-Nippes.  German  patent 
No.  324,944. ) 


DENMARK. 

-Artificial  Rubber. — Resin  is  melted,  especially  the  balsam 
and  refuse  resin,  with  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  distilled  with  continued  addition  of  calcium  chloride  and 
calcium  chlorate,  and  the  rubber-like  mass  is  mixed  with  rubber 
or  rubber  regenerates  freed  from  factice,  tar  or  the  like,  and  then 
vulcanized.     (F.  de  la  Rosee.     Danish  patent  No.  24,565.) 

HOLLAND. 

.Artificial  Rubber. — Stearate  of  aluminum,  manganese,  chro- 
mium or  iron  is  dissolved  in  hydrocarbon  and  introduced  into 
linoleum   at   200-300  degrees    C.    (.Ali-Cohcn,   Dutch   patent   No. 

3,293.) 

NORWAY. 

Treating  Vulcanizable  Plastic  Materials. — Consisting  of 
admixing  the  vulcanizing  agent  and  subjecting  the  combination 
to  vacuum.  (Rubber  Regenerating  Co.  Norwegian  patent  No. 
29,803.) 


LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

DIAL  GAGE  FOR  SHEET  RUBBER. 

A  MODIFIED  form  of  the  customary  upriglit  dial  gage  for  sheet 
rubber  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  disk  on  the 
stock  is  regulated  by  re- 
movable weights  on  a 
spindle,  instead  of  by  a 
spring.  This  feature 
gives  the  instrument 
adaptability  in  gaging 
soft  stocks  and  for  that 
reason  the  gage  is  finding 
favor  with  rubber  manu- 
facturers. (B.  C.  Ames 
&  Co.,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts.") 

LABORATORY    DISH. 

A  standardized  weigli- 
ing  dish  for  laboratory 
purposes  has  lately 
been  perfected  and  made 
the  subject  of  a  recent 
patent.  The  method  of 
standardization  follows : 

A  standard  weight  is  decided  upon  for  the  dish  which  may  be 
selected  by  av- 
e raging  the 
weight  of  a  num.- 
ber  of  dishes. 
Each  dish  is 
then  very  care- 
fully and  accur- 
ately weighed 
with  the  equalizer  attached.  If  the  dish  is  found  to  be  above 
the  standard  weight  previously  selected,  the  cap  of  the  equalizer 
stud  is  ground  to  remove  sufficient  metal  to  bring  the  weight  of 
the  dish  exactly  to  the  standard  selected.  If  the  weight  of  the 
dish  is  below  this  standard  the  cap  is  removed  from  the  stud 
and  powdered  lead  placed  in  the  container  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  bring  the  weight  to  the  standard  selected.  (Mojotinier  Bres. 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 


Rubber  Thickness  Gage. 


Stand.\rdized  Weighing  Dish. 


"Crude  Rubber  and  Compounding  Ingredients"  and  "Rub- 
ber MaChinerv,"  by  Henry  C.  Pearson,  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  i)rogressive  rubber  man. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


AUTOMATIC    CORD    TIRE    BUILDING   MACHINE. 

DVE  to  the  novel  method  employed  in  carcass  construction, 
the  production  capacity  of  this  machine,  it  is  claimed,  will 
average  25  tires  per  hour.  Moreover,  the  construction 
permits  the  saving  of  materials  that  are  wasted  in  ordinary  cord 
tire  building  processes.  The  specifications  for  the  tire  provide  for 
individual  cords  tensioned  to  absolute  uniformity  throughout  the 
process  of  twisting  the  separate  strands  comprising  the  cabled 
cord  and  in  the  final  cabling  thereof.     The  individual  strands  are 


The  Dickinson  Tire  Builder. 
thoroughly    impregnated    with    rubber    compound   that   precludes 
frictional   movement   within  the  body  of  the  cords. 

The  cords  are  laid  on  the  core  in  a  series  of  strips  made  up 
of  a  number  of  parallel  cords  formed  in  cross-section  to  com- 
pensate for  the  variable  circumference  between  the  bead  and 
crown,  and  uniformly  covering  the  full  superficial  area.  The 
strip-cords  are  equally  distributed  on  helicoidal  lines  represent- 
ing the  shortest  path  between  the  opposite  beads  in  accord  with 
the  angle  at  which  the  cords  are  laid,  so  that  each  cord  occupies 
the  same  relative  angular  position  and  bears  its  full  proportion 
of  the  stresses  and  strains  of  service. 

To  form  the  cord  strips  that  give  the  progressive  increased 
width  from  bead  to  crown,  the  contour  of  the  cord  varies  from 
cylindrical  to  elliptical,  but  the  displacement  is  accomplished 
without  rupture  of  the  fibers  and  the  original  strength  is  not 
impaired.  All  cords  are  insulated  to  prevent  frictional  contact 
between  them  in  the  separate  plies  and  between  the  cord  plies 
themselves.  To  eliminate  multiple  frictional  surfaces  two  plies 
only  are  used,  as  more  plies  increase  the  cross-sectional  circum- 
ference between  the  first  and  succeeding  plies,  amplify  frictional 
action  and  impose  strains  on  the  cords  in  attempting  to  meet  the 
constantly  changing  conditions  in  the  flexing  of  the  tire  in 
service. 

The  machine  is  practically  automatic  in  operation,  as  the  oper- 
ator has  only  to  do  with  starting,  stopping,  supplying  the  neces- 
sary material,  setting  the  cores  in  place  and  removing  them 
with  the  finished  carcass  thereon.  The  present  type  machine  lays 


fifteen  cords  simultaneously  in  units  of  five  cords  each  at  three 
points  over  the  core,  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  apart,  the 
cords  being  fed  from  fifteen  reels  or  bobbins  through  tensioning 
apparatus,  imparting  to  each  cord  a  fixed  stretch  or  tension, 
automatically  controlled  to  insure  uniformity.  Each  unit  of  five 
cords  is  carried  through  a  forming  die  in  which  pressure  is  ap- 
plied throughout  the  strip  length  to  obtain  the  required  pro- 
gressive shape  to  cover  the  variable  area  between  bead  and 
crown. 

From  the  die  the  strip  is  fed  to  a  swinging  arm  having  grips 
at  each  end  by  which  the  strips  are  held  under  fixed  tension. 
In  this  position  the  strip  is  cut  to  a  predetermined  length,  in 
which  there  is  no  further  trimming,  thus  obviating  waste  ma- 
terial. The  arm  is  then  swung  over  the  core  in  position  to  lay 
the  cord  strip  at  the  desired  angle  over  the  core.  The  cord 
strip  is  next  transferred  to  laying  fingers  which  carry  each  end 
in  its  path  around  the  core;  this  path  being  mechanically  regu- 
lated, there  can  be  no  deviation  from  it ;  therefore,  each  strip 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  and  the  initial  tension  of 
the  cord  has  been  maintained  throughout.  Placing  the  bead 
then  follows,  after  which  the  strip  ends  are  brought  around  the 
bead  toe  and  under  it,  the  ends  presenting  a  line  parallel  to  the 
bead   toe  and  heel,  midway  between  them. 

Laying  the  second  ply  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  first,  the  strip  ends  being  laid  under  the  bead  heel,  abut- 
ting the  ends  of  the  first  ply  and  parallel  thereto,  thus  providing 
angular  locks,  under  mold  pressure,  preventing  any  slippage  of 
the  cords  whereby  the  tension  is  relieved  (Dickinson  Cord  Tire 
Corporation,  250  West  54th  street,   Xew   York   City.) 

RUBBER  BUFFING  MACHINE. 

Flexible  shaft  buffing  equipment  has  come  into  use  more 
recently  in  tire  factories  through  its  utility  in  removing  small 
imperfections  in  finished  tires,  and  for  eradicating  the  name 
and   serial   number  from  defective   tires. 

In    tire    rebuilding   and   repairing,    these    machines    are    in- 


Flexible  Shaft  Buffer. 
valuable    for   buffing   the   inside   of    the    casing   to   prepare   it 
for    the    reliner    or    inside    repair.      For    repairing    giant    pneu- 
matic   tires,   buffing   tubes,   and    tool   grinding,    this   portable 
device  is  of  much   practical   use. 

The  machine  here  shown  is  furnished  complete  with  a  J4-h.-p. 
motor,  10  feet  of  cord  with  plug  to  attach  to  the  electric  lighting 
socket,  five  feet  of  7/16-inch  flexible  shafting,  grinding  wheel, 
and  felt  bufif.  (R.  G.  Haskins  Co.,  27  South  Desplaines  street, 
Chicago,    Illinois.) 
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IMPROVED    AUTOMATIC   MILL   AND    MIXER. 

Eiulosed.  automatic  rubber  mixers  are  now  accepted  as 
Standard  equipment  in  rubber  mills.  The  machine  here  shown 
has  demonstrated  its  efficiency  in  breaking  down  crude  rubber 
and  mi.xing  compounds  maximum  quantities. 

The  mixer  consists  of 
an  enclosed  trough,  in 
which  operate  rotating 
blades  of  special  con- 
struction, both  trough 
and  blades  being  hol- 
lowed for  cooling  and 
heating  purposes.  The 
rubber  and  compound- 
ins  ingredients  are  fed 
into  a  hopper  and  the 
finished  batch  is  dis- 
charged by  the  turn  of 
a  valve,  through  the 
door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine. 

.\  recording  ther- 
mometer records  the 
temperature  of  the  mix  and  also  shows  how  many  batches  are 
mixed  daily,  and  a  timing  device  indicates  by  sight  or  sound 
when  the  batch  is  finished. 

These  mixers  are  made  in  two  sizes,  No.  3  and  No.  9.  The 
former  will  handle  a  batch  of  approximately  150  pounds  of  1.5 
gravity  stock,  and  the  latter,  450  pounds.  Individual  motor  drive 
is  commonly  used  but  the  machines  may  be  driven  from  the  mill 
line.      (Birmingham  Iron   Foundry,   Derby.   Connecticut.) 


r  COMBINED  TIRE  BUILDING  MACHINE  AND  LOOM. 

I        This  machine  makes  it  possible  to  begin  the  construction  of  a 
•    tire  carcass  on  the   doubling  and   twisting  machine,   where  each 


No.  9 


■RV  Mixes. 


thread,    before    becoming    a    part 


cord,    is    drawn    through 


After  being  rubberized,  the  threads  are  ingeniously  woven  on  a 
magnetically  operated  loom  and  formed  into  a  fabric  on  a  double 
curve  to  approximate  closely  the  final  position  of  the  fabric  in 
the  tire,  as  regards  curve  of  the  walls  and  circumference  of 
the  tire. 

The  saturated  threads  are  then  passed  over  electrically  warmed 
pads  that  make  them  soft  and  sticky,  when  the  skim-coat  rubber 
is  fed  between  the  rolls  and  adheres  to  the  warmed  rubber  ot  the 
plies,  welding  them  closely  together  and  insuring  the  expulsion 
of  air. 

The  carcass  made  by  this  machine  is  unique  in  that  it  does 
away  with  all  laps  or  joints.  There  is  one  continuous  ply  from 
start  to  finish,  in  which  the  distribution  of  warp  threads  may  be 
regulated  to  give  varying  strengths  for  first  ply,  bead  section, 
etc..  The  fabric  contains  one  starting  and  one  finishing  end,  with 
no  waste  of  fabric,  there  is  no  trimming,  and  but  little  auxiliary 
stitching. 

These  machines  will  make  tires  up  to  34  by  4  inches,  with  a 
capacity  of  two  tires  per  hour,  it  being  assumed  that  one  man 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  eight  machines  and  thus  turn  out 
sixteen  tires  per  hour,  (.'\utomatic  Tire  Machine  Corporation, 
Buffalo,  New  York.) 


The   Sch.vffer  Automatic  Tire   Builder. 

rubber  solution  and  impregnated,  insuring  a  thorough  distribution 
of  rubber  throughout  the  fabric,  thus  contributing  largely  to  the 
elimination  of  one  of  the  troubles  that  usually  cause  separation  of 
the   plies,   internal   friction  and  blow-outs. 


MACHINERY    PATENTS. 

MACHINE    FOR    BUILDING    CASINGS    AND    TUBES. 

THIS  machine  is  provided  with  a  rotatable  annular  channel- 
shaped  form  within  which  the  tire  casing  or  tube  is  built. 
Two  annular  portions  secured  together  and  arranged  to  be  sepa- 
rated after  the  tire  is  built  permit  the  removal  of  the  tire  from 
the  form ;  a  stitching  device  stretches  the  material  from  wliich  the 
casings  are  formed,  as  it  is  placed  within  the  form  and  shapes 
the  tire  casing. 

The  tread  portion  and  side  walls  of  the  casing  are  first  placed 


B.\N.\-ER  Tire  Builder. 
within  the  form  after  which  the  breaker  strip  is  placed  upon 
the  tread  or  if  desired  the  breaker  strip  may  be  applied  to  the 
tread  before  placing  in  the  form.  The  form  is  preferably  oper- 
ated at  a  slow  speed  by  depressing  the  treadle  A,  rocking  the 
lever  B  into  position  to  move  friction  roller  C  into  engage- 
ment w-ith  the  belt,  and  thus  slowly  rotating  the  form. 

The  fabric  or  cord  is  then  placed  within  the  form,  and  the 
stitching  wheel  D  operated  to  press  the  fabric  within  the  side 
walls   and   tread   portion   of  the  tire.     The   cushion   strip  being 
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placed  in  the  form,  the  inner  plies  of  cord  or  fabric  arc  then 
stitched  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  tire. 

If  it  is  desired  to  operate  the  form  at  a  comparatively  fast 
rate  of  speed,  the  treadle  E  is  depressed,  moving  the  friction 
roller  C  out  of  engagement  with  the  belt  and  throwing  the  fric- 
tion roller  F  into  engagement  with  the  belt. 

These  inner  cords  or  fabric  may  be  composed  of  any  desired 
number  of  layers  according  to  the  size  or  type  of  tire  to  be 
built,  The  beads  are  then  placed  in  their  proper  position  and 
tlie  remainder  of  the  cord  or  fabric  plies  placed  over  the  beads 
and  stitched  in  place  by  the  stitching  wheel. 

After  the  tire  is  thus  built  up  the  form  is  separated  and  the 
tire  removed  and  finished  by  vulcanization  in  the  usual  manner. 
(William  R.  Major  and  Frank  II.  Grove,  assignors  to  the  Ban- 
ner Machine  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  United  States  patent  No. 
1,343,399.) 


N' 


,343.121. 
,343,377. 


OTHER  MACHINERY   PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

34J,646.     Rubber      core      tensioning      .ncclianism      for      braiding 

machines.      F.    W.    Plumb,    assignor    of    Narrow    Fabric    Co. 

— both    of    Wyomissing,    Pa. 
Repair  vulcanizer.     S.  Kenchen,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Last     for     rubber     boots.       R.     B.     Price,     New     York     City, 

assignor     to     The     Goodyear's     Metallic     Rubber     Shoe     Co., 

Naugatuck,   Conn. 
Flexible  coupling   for  adjacent  ends  of  shafts.      W,    T.    Francke, 

assignor  to  The   Francke    Co.— both   of    Highland    Park,    N.   J. 
Apparatus  for  treating  vulcanizable  rubber  in  sheets  to  reduce 

shrinkage.      J.    J.    Shea,    assignor    to    The    Hartford    Rubber 

Works  Co. — both  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Flexible   coupling   device   with   interposed   floating   rmg,   etc.      R. 
A.    Smith,   llahwah,   and  J.   J.    Sorrell,   Elizabeth,   assignors  to 

Smith  &  Sorrell,  Mahwah.  a  copartnership — all  in  New  Jersey. 
Mold  for  mechanical  goods.      C.   P.   Whisler,   assignor  to  The 

Miller  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Apparatus      for      opening      tire      molds,      etc.        Colin      Macbeth, 

Birmingham,   assignor   to   the    Dunlop    Rubber    Co.,    Limited, 

Westminster — both   in    England. 
Collapsible  core   for  tires.     A.   H.   Hai;ris,   Barberton,   O. 
Expanding  core  for  tires.      O.   A.  Peterson  and  O.  M.   Brancel, 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Mandrel      for      making      inner      tubes      for      pneumatic      tires. 

F.  R.  McCarty,   Erie,  Pa. 
Tire  repair  tool.     C.  Wieland,  Yankton,  S.  D. 
Repair    vulcanizer      for      tire      side     walls.         J.      W.      Arthur. 

assignor  to  The  Williams   Foundry  &  Machine   Co. — both  of 


Akr 


REISSUES. 


200,584. 
200,666. 

200,687. 
200,860. 


.     ._  ig      coupling 

Ruse,  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  U.  S. 
Expansible      core      for      tires.         E.      A.      Krannich,      Chicag 

Heights,    111.,    and    L.    A.    Andregg,    Mansfield,    O.. 

assignee  of   yi    interest,   both   in   the   U.    S.   A. 
Apparatus     to     resole     rubber     boots.       J.     Anctil     and   J  .     O 

Landry,    coinventors,    both    of    Montreal,    Que. 
Tire     vulcanizing     press.       The     Dunlop     Rubber     Co.,     Lim 

ited,     Westminster,    County    of    London,    assignee    of    Colii 

Macbeth    and    H.    Willshaw,    Birmingham,    County    of    War 

wick — all  in   England. 
Apparatus     for     vulcanizing      lires.        Firestone     Tire     &      Rub 

ber  Co.,  assignee  of  C.  A.  Myers— both  of  Akron,  O. 
Repair  vulcanizer.  E.  Fetter,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 
Pneumatic  shoe  press.     The  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber  Co. 

Limited,  Montreal,  Que.,  assignee  of  C.  J.  Stuart,  New  Haven 


Machine  for  making  pneumatic  tire  covers  or  casings. 
The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Westminster,  County  of 
London,  assignee  of  Colin  Macbeth  and  C.  K.  Jones, 
Birmingham,  County  of  Warwick — all  in  England. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Apparatus  for  treating  rubber  for  removal  of  moisture. 
Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  2571  Cornell  avenue,  assignee  of  H. 
Hunter,  2802  Ashland  avenue — both  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U. 
S.   A.      (Not   yet  accepted.) 

Apparatus  for  recovering  volatile  solvents,  especially  in 
the  rubber  industry.  D.  V.  Plumbridge,  Holmewood, 
South    Kilworth,    near   Rugby,    Warwickshire. 

Apparatus  for  drilling,  turning,  or  analogously  treat- 
ing  studs  for  pneumatic  tires,  etc.  B.  Clews,  37A,  Agamem- 
non Road,  West  Hampstead,  and  H.  M.  Petersen,  46  King'a 
Road,    Willesden   Green— both   in   London. 

Apparatus  for  making  pneumatic  tires.  E.  Hopkinson,. 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Apparatus  to  cut  out  rubber  heels,  soles,  and  strit 
shoes  and  other  rubber  articles.  Wood-Milne,  Limited 
thorn,    Manchester,    England. 


N' 


PROCESS   PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

503.  Manufacture  of  composite  soles  tor  boots  or  shoes, 
having  cord  fabric  incorporated  therein,  with  ends  of  cords 
presented  to  wearing  surface.  J.  E.  Grosjean,  Lima,  assignoi 
by  direct  and  mesne  assignment  of  'A  each  to  L.  F.  Mont- 
Recovery,    and    F.     L.     Maire,     Lima-all    in 


gome; 
Ohio. 


MACHINES    FOR    VARNISHING   AND    VULCANIZING    AUTO 
TOP    FABRICS. 

Ill    the    manufacture    of   auto    top    fabrics    tlie    success    of    the 
linal    varnishing  and   curing   processes   is   largely    dependent   on 
machines  of  special  design  and  construction. 


not 


Fig.    1.     Double    Tkxti  h 
Fabric  Festooning  AI.'vchi 


varnished  and  is  not  sticky'  and' 
when  ready  to  be  cured,  the- 
festooning  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  utilized.  This  is- 
shifted  in  front  of  the  vulcan- 
izer and  two  rolls  of  double- 
texture  fabric  are  placed  in  the 
machine  which  delivers  the 
.sheets,  one  upon  the  other,  in 
festoons  into  the  heater. 

Single  te.xture  fabrics  are 
first  calendered  or  coated  on 
a  spreader  and  then  varnished 
and  cured,  the  two  latter  oper- 
ations being  performed  on  the- 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  machine  takes  the  fabric 
from  the  roll,  varnishes  it  and 
delivers  it  into  the  heater  in 
festoons  of  single  sheets.  (Cy- 
rus Currier  &  Sons,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.) 


in  in  ti         lUL 


Dry  Heat  Vulcanizer 


Fig.  2.    Single  Texture  Fabric  Varnishing  and  Festooning  M\(  hi 


Dry  Heat  Vulcanizer. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


LATE  AUTOMOBILE  FAN  BELTS. 

THE  iiKVEi.oi'MENT  of   llie  automobile   business  has  apparently 
resulted   in   multiplying   the   number   of   accessories   on   the 
market,  and  many  of  these  employ  rubber  in  some  form  in 
their    composition    or    construction.      The    automobile    fan    belt 
often   is  in   this  class  and   two  of  the   late 

0  types  are  illustrated  herewith.     The  upper 

one  is  the  newer  of  the  two  and  is  an  end- 
less  V'-belt  made  like  a  cord  tire,  molded 
to    fit    the    pulley,    thereby   minimizing   the 
tendency  to  slip.     The  cross-sectional  view 
shows  the  construction  of  this  belt,  which 
is  made  in  standard  sizes  to  fit  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  or  tractors. 
The    picture    below    shows    a    magnified 
view  of  a  section  of  a  bias-woven  fan  beh. 
^^^^^      Being  woven  on  the  bias  makes  it  elastic 
^^B^r       ^"d  gives  it  a  firm  grip  on  the  fan  pulley, 
vIV  assuring  the  user  of  its  always   remaining 

"Vulco-Cobd"  ''ght.     This  belt  is  made  under  a  United 

V-Fan-Belt.  States  patent  granted  to  Charles  C.  Gates, 

the  inventor,   for  what  is  known   as  the   "Vulco-Cord"  process. 
(Gates    Rubber    Co.,    Denver,    Colo- 
rado.) 


THE  "EVERLOC"  HOUSEHOLD  PATCH. 

A  patch  that  will  mend  the  ordi- 
nary articles  of  fabric,  leather,  or 
rubber,  such  as  rubber  shoes,  auto- 
mobile tops  or  tires,  footballs,  um- 
brellas, etc.,  is  called  the  "Everloc." 
In  addition,  there  is  a  cobbler  kit 
containing  self-vulcanizing  patch  ma- 
terial in  a  strip.  (Everloc  Sales  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.) 


THE  "BIG"  AND  THE  "LITTLE"   IN   MOTOR  TRUCK  TIRES. 

The  big  tire  shown  here  is  the  "Samson,"  40  by  12  inches, 
weight  approximately  400  pounds,  believed  to  be  the  largest  solid 
motor  truck  tire  ever  made  in  Canada.  The  smaller  one  is  a 
3'/2-inch  tire,  shown  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  12-inch  tire  contains  a  greater  proportionate  volume 
of  rubber  than  any  other  and  that  it  is  exempt  from  such 
troubles  as  splitting  and  coming 
loose  from  the  steel  base.  Some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  undertak- 
ing involved  in  manufacturing  a 
tire  of  this  size  can  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  mold 
equipment  necessary  to  handle  it 
wtishs  approximately  two  tons. 
While  the  manufacturer  will  con- 
tinue to  make  the  6  and  7-inch 
dual  tires,  it  is  sure  that  better 
service  is  obtained  from  the  use 
of  single  "Samsons,"  because 
what  is  practically  combining  the 


GOGGLES    TO    GUARD    AGAINST    DUST    AND    POWDERS. 

The  King  "Dustsafe"  C  goggle  is  designed  to  protect  against 
dust  and  powders.  The  rigid  aluminum  cups  are  bound  with 
rubber    coiuposition,    as    is    also    the    connecting    chain.     The    C. 


"Sai 


duals    into    one 


broad    tire 

offers  greater  cushioning  and  carrying  capacity.  The  12-inch 
"Samson"  will  carry  a  load  of  10,0(X)  pounds  as  against  an  8,000- 
load  for  the  6-inch  dual,  while  the  7-inch  dual  carries  the  same, 
10.000  pounds.  The  company  will  next  produce  a  14-inch  "Sam- 
son." (Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada.) 


model  has  ventilating  side  ports  and  elastic  straps  for  adjusting 
and  fastening.     (The  F.  VV.  King  Optical  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

A  METER  TO  MEASURE  TRUCK  LOADS. 

To  prevent  overloading,  with  consequent  damage  to  motor 
trucks,  tires  and  especially  to  the  highways,  the  Loadometer  has 
been  invented.  It  is  a  portable  instrument  having  a  screw  jack 
mounted  on  its  plunger.  The  base  of  the  instrument  is  an  oil- 
filled  cylinder  in  which  the  plunger  operates,  and  the  weight  car- 
ried by  the  plunger  is  indicated  on  a  high-pressure  gage  con- 
nected to  the   oil   chamber. 

By  placing  a  pair  of  Loadometers  under  the  rear  axle  of  a 
truck  where  the  greatest  weight  is  carried  and  jacking  up  the 
rear  wheels  clear  of  the  ground,  the  maximum  load  per  inch 
of  tire  width  is  easily  determined.  The  jack  handles  can  be 
readily  detached  from  the  instrument  so  that  a  pair  of  Load- 
ometers can  be  easily  carried  about  in  a  small  automobile. 
County  and  state  road  commissioners  are  using  these  devices  ex- 
tensively to  prevent  abuse  of  improved  roads.  (The  Black  & 
Decker  Manufacturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Marvlaiid.) 


The  "Sl.\P.\tch"  for  large  blow-outs,  has  live  rubber  self- 
adhering  surface  which  holds  patch  to  inside  of  tire  casing  and 
double  weight  canvas  back,  while  canvas  flaps  fit  under  rim. 
(The  Wilson  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.) 
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"Everychild"    Euebek    Wading    Bloomer. 
lent  grade  of  rubber  used  in  its  manufactur 


RUBBER  BLOOMERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  "Everycliild"  wading  bluomtr  is  a  recent  product  on  the 
market.     It   is  made   of  good  heavy   rubber   stock,   in   three   fast 

colors — blue,  red, 
and  green,  in 
three  sizes  — 
small,  medium, 
and  large,  for 
children  from 
three  to  ten 
years  of  age. 
Elastic  is  ce- 
mented within  the 
hems  at  the  waist 
and  legs  so  that 
there  is  no  both- 
er with  strings 
and  buttons — 
something 
both  children 
and  mothers 
will  appreciate. 
The  garment  is 
well  shaped,  be- 
ing made  in  two 
pieces,  with  ce- 
mented seams, 
and  is  decidedly 
good  looking, 
due  to  the  excel- 
The  "Everychild" 
bloomer  may  be  slipped  on  over  the  child's  clothes,  thus  formitig 
a  needed  protection,  whether  in  playing  or  wading.  The  child 
thus  clothed  may  sit  on  the  beach  in  the  sand  without  danger  of 
a  wetting  if  a  wave  creeps  up  suddenly.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  this  bloomer  is  that  it  requires  no  washing  except  dipping  in 
clear  water.  (Arthur  Frankenstein  &  Co.,  514-516  Broadway, 
New  York  City.) 

"SUPER   PATCH   RUBBER-TITE"   TUBE  REPAIR  OUTFIT. 

An  outfit  for  repairing  inner  tubes  includes  patches  of  high- 
grade,  properly  cured  red  rubber,  to  which  is  added  a  cloth  pro- 
tector, and  a  tube  of  cement,  all  contained  in  a  small  can  with 
a  screw-top.  It  is  claimed  for  this  patch  that  it  cannot  leak,  will 
not  creep,  and  stretches  with  the  tube.     (The  Poison  Rubber  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

"WISCO" 
ATHLETIC    SHOES. 

The  shoe  shown 
here,    intended    for 
wear     by     basket- 
ball     players,       is 
made  on  the  "Wis- 
co  Turnwelt"  prin- 
ciple,     which      af- 
fords   great    flexi- 
bility     and      ex- 
tremely light 
weight   for   a  shoe 
of  its  kind.       The 
uppers   are   of   the 
finest     black     calf. 
The     notable     fea- 
\\              i;.sKET-EALL  Shoe.                          •"''C      is      the      soft 
and    pliable     fiber- 
rubber   vacuum   suction-cup   sole,   which   prevents    slipping   on   a 
polished  floor.    The  shoe  protects  the  ankle  and  laces  from  the 
toe  up.    The  sizes   range  from  S  to  11. 


The  indoor  running  shoe,  also  illustrated,  has  the  best  quality 
corrugated  rubber  tap  sole,  with  light  kangaroo  horse  uppers, 
cut  under  at  the  heel  to  secure  a  snug  fit.  The  sizes  run  from  3 
to  11.  Both  of 
these  styles  of  ath- 
letic shoes  are 
made  by  the  same 
concern,  and,  like 
its  other  goods 
marked  with  the 
"Wisco"  trade- 
mark,  are  guaran- 
teed to  give  satis- 
faction and  rea- 
sonable service 
when  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended 
under  the  ordinary 
conditions  and 
with  fair  treat- 
ment by  the  wearer. 
\\"isconsin.) 


EOOR  Track  Shoe. 


(Wisconsin    Shoe    Company,    Milwaukee, 


THE  "LOCKTITE"  PATCHER. 

part  of  the  standard  equipment  on  a  large  number  of 
cars,  the  "Locktite  Auto-New-Matic" 
patcher  seems  to  fill  a  long-felt  need. 
Patching  inner  tubes  by  this  method  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  ordinary  ways  of 
mending  tubes  on  flat  surfaces,  as  the  tube 
IS  held  and  the  edges  of  punctures,  cuts, 
and  blow-outs  are  prevented  from  curling 
under  and  wrinkling.  An  illustrated  instruc- 
tion sheet  accompanies  the  device  and  gives 
simple  directions.  (Locktite  Patch  Co., 
Detroit,  Michig, 

HICKORY  GARTERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  Hickory  garter  is  made  with  a  body  of  fine  mercerized 
saieen  with  straps  across  the  front  and  back  to  hold  it  in  place, 
while  the  garters  them- 
selves are  attached  to 
the  belt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  body  part.  The  gar- 
ters have  a  patented  rub- 
ber cushion  loop  which 
saves  wear  on  hosiery, 
and  the  webbing  and 
elastic  are  of  excellent 
quality.  (A.  Stein  & 
Co.,  New  York  City  and 
Chicago.) 


SKOOTER    ON    RUBBER- 
CUSHIONED    TRUCKS. 

The  "Brownie"  skoot- 
er  for  children  has  a 
strong  20-inch  footboard 
mounted  on  four  ball- 
bearing skate  wheels 
carried  on  rubber-cush- 
ioned trucks,  and  is 
guided  by  a  24-inch  han- 
dle conveniently  placed. 
The  toy  is  painted  liright  red  and  comes  packed  by  the  dozen  in 
corrugated  fiber  cases.  Extra  parts,  including  the  rubber  cushions 
for  the  trucks,  may  be  ordered  separately,  as  needed.  (F.  D. 
Kees  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Beatrice,  Nebraska.) 
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TROUSER  SUPPORTER  UTILIZES  RUBBER. 

The  Kaiist  troiiser  supporter,  made  from  26  to  44  inches  long 
and  from  4  to  8  inclics  wide,  fastens  with  flat  buttons  and  re- 
inforced buttonholes,  while  rub- 
ber "finger"  pads  hold  the 
shirt  down.  The  belt  strap  is 
adjustable  and  there  is  an  in- 
visible leather  money-pocket. 
The  wide  sizes  are  designed 
especially  for  stout  men. 
(Faust  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.)  I  M  -^T 

THE  "INKOGRAPH." 

.\n   ink'  pencil   with   a  one-year  guaraiu\ 


.<«^gHH^^^K 


interest  the  many  who  rely  upon  pencils  and  fountain  pens.  Its 
points  of  superiority  are  as  follows:  (1)  three  or  four  carbon 
copies  may  be  made  at  once;  (2)  lines  may  be  drawn  with  a 
ruler  without  blotting  and  blurring;  (3)  the  smooth,  hard,  round 
gold  point  will  not  break  or  bend;  (4)  it  can  be  carried  in  any 
position  without  danger  of  leakage;  (5)  it  is  ready  for  instant 
use  the  moment  the  cap  is  taken  off. 

The  "Inkograph"  is  made  in  many  different  styles,  for  a  wide 
range  of  prices.  The  latest  model  has  a  rubber  plug  inside  the 
cap  which  prevents  leaking  while  upside  down.  (Inkograph  Co., 
Inc.,  670  Sixth  avenue.  New  York  City.) 

CARPET   WASHER   WITH   RUBBER    BRUSHES. 

.\  new  washer  for  rugs  and  carpets  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  which  makes  it  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  from  the  floor  in  order  to  have  them 
perfectly  clean  and 
sanitary.  The  "Ham- 
ilton Beach"  carpet 
washer  is  a  combina- 
tion of  washing  ma- 
chine and  vacuum 
cleaner,  equipped 
with  two  rubber 
brushes  that  oscillate 
.W  times  a  minute, 
duplicating  the  action 
of  the  human  hand 
perfectly,  it  is  claimed, 
only  in  a  more  thor- 
ough manner.  No 
water  touches  the  rug 
or  carpet,  however. 
Only  the  warm,  sud- 
sy cleaning  compound 
is  scrubbed  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  nap 
in  so  thorough  a 
manner  that  every 
thread  is  cleaned. 
H.*MiLT0N   Beach   i  m<ikt    u  smipk.  The    dirt    is   removed 

by  the  powerful  suc- 
tion, simultaneously  with  all  moisture.  The  soap  compound  in- 
tended to  be  used  with  this  carpet  washer  is  said  to  contain  no 
harmful  chemicals  or  animal  fats,  being  based  on  a  vegetable 
oil  that  leaves  the  carpet  swcct-smelling  and  sanitary.  (Hamil- 
ton Beach  Carpet  Washer  Co.,  114  Liberty  street,  New  York.) 


SCHRADCR 


REPAIR  TOOL   FOR  DIVERSE  USES. 

The  Schrader  "Universal  Five-in-One"  valve  repair  tool,  it  is 
claimed,  performs  three  repair  and  two  utility  operations 
namely:  (1)  repairs  the  inside 
thread  on  valve  and  (2)  the  out- 
side thread  on  valve  stem  fnr 
valve  cap;  (3)  smooths  do« 
valve-cap  washer  seat  on  vaK- 
(4)  removes  or  inserts  vah  > 
inside;  (5)  deflates  tube  by  hold 
iiig  down  valve  inside,  by  scrc\s 
ing  dcrtater  into  mouth  of  valve. 
These  valve-repair  tools  are 
put  up  ten  to  a  counter  display  board,  with  easel  back  for  con- 
venience in  displaying.  (A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  New-  York.) 


THE    "ALLWEATHER"    AUTOMOBILE    TOP. 

.\  handsome  custom  built  automobile  top  for 
individual  cars  is  called  the  "-Mlwcather."  The 
frame  is  of  hard  wood,  reinforced  with  sheet  steel, 
padded  with  felt.  The  side  panels  are 
of  clear  glass  set  solidly  into  hard-wood 
frames  covered  with  material  to  match 
the  waterproof  topping.  The  glass  is 
held  in  place  by  a  leak-proof  rubber 
compound.  The  side  panels  may  be  re- 
moved, frame  and  all,  for  summer  driv- 
ing. Curtains  wdth  celluloid  windows 
are  provided  as  a  substitute,  and  these 
may  be  folded  and  carried  under  the 
seat  of  the  automobile.  The  curtains 
also  match  the  top  material.  (The  All- 
weather  Top  &  Body  Co.,  Inc.,  6545 
Carnegie   avenue.   Cleveland,   Ohio. ) 


PRACTICAL    AUTOMOBILE    ACCESSORIES. 

.\n  excellent  wedge-shaped  back  cushion,  for  use  by  women 
automobile  drivers  or  persons  of  small  stature,  is  made  of 
heavy  32-ounce  rubberized  fabric  with  a  black  enamel  finish. 
It  is  stuffed  with  a  high-grade  sea  moss  which  does  not  pack 
hard  or  get  lumpy,  because  tufts  are  sewed  in  nine  places  with 
black  upholstering  buttons,  to  help  preserve  the  shape.  The 
maker  claims  that  the  "Easy-Rest"  cushion  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above   retains   its   resiliency   indefinitely. 

The  same  manufacturer  is  putting  out  the  "Wear-Ever" 
leather  reliners  for  tires,  prepared  on  regular  tire  forms,  shaped 
to  fit  the  inside  curve  of  the  casing  Thev  are  coated  on  one 
side  with  a  heavy  Ia\er 
of  rubber  cement  tliat  i 
moistened  with  gasoline 
when  applying  the  re 
Uner  to  the  tire  casmg 

.^nother  specialty  ut 
this  manufacturer  is  i 
rain  guard  to  cover  tli 
crack  between  the  ho  i 
rover  and  cowl  on  a  For 
automobile.  It  is  ma  1 
of  durable  rubberize 
duck  and  prevents  mois  ,  „ 

.  SlbllltN  K^lN       1,1.  VBD      FOR      rORDi 

turc  ruiming  down  to  the 

wires.  The  back  fastens  under  the  wind  shield  with  nickel-pfated 
snaps  and  the  front  over  the  radiator  top,  while  two  straps  hold 
the  sides  snugly.  The  guard  is  easily  removed  when  not  re- 
quired for  use.  (.\.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri.) 
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THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK   TABLE. 

"EXrORTER'S  GAZETTEER  OF   FOREIGN  MARKETS."      19201921. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Lloyd  R.    Morris,  editor  of  "The  American   Ex- 
porter,''  New   York  City.     Ihe  Johnson   Export  Publishing  Co.,  New  York 
City.      (Cloth,  6  by  9  inches,   766  pages.) 

THIS  BOOK  is  prepared  with  the  object  of  providing  in  readily 
accessible  torm  facts  about  the  world's  markets  which  may 
be  used  for  reference  by  the  American  business  man  concerned 
with  forei.ipi  trade. 

The  countries  of  the  world  are  listed  alphabetically  by  con- 
tinents; units  of  currency,  measurement,  capacity  and  weight 
are  converted  into  units  commonly  understood  by  Americans ; 
maps  of  the  different  countries  are  provided,  along  with  in- 
formation regarding  area,  population,  commerce,  production, 
industry,  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  money,  weights, 
measures,  commercial  language,  principal  shipping  routes,  cus- 
toms tariff,  consular  regulations  and  representation,  cable  rates, 
mail  time,  postal  rates,  regulations  with  respect  to  parcel  post, 
money  orders  and  reply  coupons,  and  other  statistics.  Supple- 
mentary tables  and  a  complete  index  are  given  at  the  close  of 
the  book. 


"Current  Difficulties  in  Domestic  Distribution"  was  the 
subject  of  an  important  address  by  W.  O.  Rutherford,  general 
sales  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
before  one  of  the  group  meetings  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  In  it  he  discussed  the  condition  of  American  business, 
with  pertinent  comment  and  constructive  suggestions  regarding 
transportation  by  rail  and  motor  truck,  factorj'  production,  labor 
conditions,  finances,  individual  and  industrial  economics  and  the 
circle  of  rising  costs.  Although  money  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  situation,  he  concludes  that  we  are  suffering  more  from 
mental  than  financial  instability  and  that  there  is  notliing  seriously 
wrong  with  the  country. 


NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  CAMERON  Machine  Co.,  57-61  Poplar  street,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  is  issuing  to  its  friends  neatly  framed  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  slitting  and  rewinding  machines, 
made  by  this  company  for  the  rubber  trade;  and  also  views, 
both  exterior  and  interior,  of  its  well-equipped  plant  in  Brooklyn. 

Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  has  just  pub- 
lishcd  a  24-page  catalog  entitled,  "Portable  Conveyors,"  complete 
with  illustrations  showing  the  various  uses  of  the  scoop  con- 
veyor and  other  portable  conveyors  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany. The  catalog  describes  clearly  the  labor,  time  and  money 
saving  features  of  the  machines  in  storing,  reclaiming,  loading 
and  unloading  material,  such  as  coal,  coke,  ashes,  sand,  gravel, 
crushed  stone,  fertilizer,  cement,  chemical,  etc. 

The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middletown,  Connecti- 
cut,  issues  a  neat  booklet  describing  the  "Rusco"  products.  Since 
Its  organization  in  1830  by  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
president,  the  company  has  grown  from  one  mill  to  thirty-eight, 
with  a  floor  space  of  450,000  square  feet.  Some  of  the  goods 
manufactured  to-day  are:  brake  linings,  cone  and  disk  clutch 
facings,  fan  belts,  tire  straps,  anti-squeak  webbing  and  hand 
lacings. 

The  "Twentieth  Year  Book  and  Annual  Reports,"  of  The 
Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  is  just  off  the  press.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  general  manager  and  secretary,  and  con- 
tains a  Hst  of  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  association 
proper,  and  of  the  various  divisions. 

A  membership  list  is  included,  along  with  photographs  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  members  of  The  Rubber  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.'s  new  factory  journal, 
"Keds  Live  Wire,"  the  name  embracing  the  shoe  and  wire  de- 
partments, made  its  initial  appearance  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
on  Saturday,  June  26,  and  was  a  very  creditable  and  breezy 
paper.  It  is  to  be  issued  weekly  on  Thursday  for  distribution 
among  the  employes  of  the  concern.  Frank  Damrosch,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  editor ;  Francis  J.  Mclsaac,  sporting  editor ;  John 
T.  Ashton,  photographer;  Pietro  Vaccaro,  Italian  translator, 
and  Anthony  Alfred,  Portugese  translator.  'There  will  be  a 
reporter  for  each  room  and  the  paper  will  include  all  items  of 
interest   in  and   about   the   factory. 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM   OUR   READERS. 
FROM   AN   AGED   FATHER. 

To  THE  Editor. 

DEAR  SIR: 
I  want  to  locate  the  address  of  my  son,  Alfred  Dunn,  who 
I   am   told,   is   a   superintendent   of  a   rubber   company  about  45 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  California. 

If  you  can  give  me  any  information  how  I  can  locate  him,  I 
will  be  much  obliged. 

I.  R.  Dunn. 
.\ged  Men's  Home, 
51   Belmont  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE   FILIPINOS. 

To  the  Editor  : 

DEAR   SIR : — Allow  me  to  make  some  comments  upon  your 
editorial    of    last    month    entitled    "'.\    Setback    to    Filipino 
Progress." 

While  everybody  is  entitled  to  liis  own  opinion,  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  state  that  the  act  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment in  refusing  to  amend  the  laws  that  limit  the  extension  of 
land  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  company  and  that  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Chinese  laborers,  is  a  crass  folly;  and  it  is  the 
height  of  unfairness  to  say  that  this  action  shows  the  absolute 
incapacity  of  the  Filipinos  for  self-government. 

Similar  laws  are  enforced  in  some  states  of  the  Union,  among 
them  California,  and  we  doubt  your  readiness  to  brand  these 
states  as  incapable  for  self-government.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  really  responsible  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
laborers  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  laws  limiting  the  ex- 
tension of  land  that  can  be  acquired  by  any  corporation  have  been 
dictated  by  a  wise  sense  of  national  protection  and  according  to 
one  of  your  own  contributors,  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  F.  Cam- 
eron, of  the  Engineers  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  in  an 
article  published  in  the  same  issue  where  your  editorial  ap- 
pears, "these  laws  were  framed  by  an  early  American  admin- 
istration." 

Furthermore,  Colonel  Cameron  states  that:  "The  Philippine 
Government  has  under  serious  consideration  the  necessary  law 
changes  to  permit  large  responsible  industrials  to  operate.  Un- 
derstanding the  present  situation  as  outlined  above,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  capital  with  faith  and  courage  in  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment may  take  the  maximum  land  area  allowed  by  present 
laws  and  develop,  using  Filipino  labor,  with  an  assurance  that 
amended  laws  will  soon  permit  this  operation  to  expand  on  as 
favorable  a  business  basis  as  now  pertains  to  the  rubber-produc- 
ing Dutch  Netherlands  and  British  Colonies  of  the  Far  East." 
Arsenio  N.  Luz,  Manager, 

Philippine   Commercial   Agency. 
Grand   Central    Palace, 
New  York  City. 
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RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 

rHE  inquiries  that  follow  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  arc  of  interest  not  only  in  shou-ing  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  hut  because  of  the  possibility  that  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  idio  read  them.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  have  those  interested  communicate  tvith  him. 

(811.)  A  correspondent  desires  to  know  the  best  commercial 
method  of  finding  the  percentage  of  lead  hydrates  and  lead  car- 
bonates in  ordinary  white  lead. 

(812.)  A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  address  of  owner  of 
patent  on  or  manufacturer  of  a  machine  for  forming  rubber 
balls,  toys,  etc..  before  they  go  into  the  molds. 

(813.)  A  request  is  made  for  the  addresses  of  manufacturers 
of  brass  fittings  for  rubber  bath  and  basin  stoppers. 

(814.)  The  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
"Sorelle"  rubber  heel  is  desired. 

(815.)  A  correspondent  wishes  to  obtain  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  concerns  making  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  hose. 

(816.)  Directions  for  making  a  dipping  solution  for  toy  bal- 
loons are  desired. 

(817.)  The  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  Daisy  milk  bot- 
tle stopper  is  requested. 

(818.)  A  foreign  correspondent  wishes  address  of  reputable 
manufacturer  who  will  make  reservoir  sacks  for  self-filling  foun- 
tain-pens strictly  according  to  specifications. 

(819.)  Inquiry  is  made  by  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
names  of  any  firms  manufacturing  a  machine  for  rolling  finger 
cots. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 

Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 

district  or  cooperative  offices.    Requests  for  each  address  should 

be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  state  number. 

District  Offices. 
New    York:    734   Customhouse. 

Boston:    1801    Customhouse.  --    

Chicago:    504    Federal    Building.  General    Freight    Agent,    SoutI 

St.  Louis:  402  Third  National  Bank  Railway.   96   Ingalls  Building. 

Building.  Los  Anijeles:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

New    Orleans:    1020    Hibernia   Bank  Philadelphia:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Building.  Portland,  Oregon:  Chamber  of  Com- 

San   Francisco:   307   Customhouse.  merce. 

Seattle:  848  Henry  Building.  Dayton,    Ohio:    Dayton    Chamber   of 

(33,137.)  A  firm  in  South  Africa  desires  to  purchase  machin- 
ery for  the  manufacture  of  tires  and  tubes.  Quotations  c.  i.  f. 
South  .\frican  ports. 

(33,149.)  A  trading  company  in  Argentina  desires  the  ex- 
clusive agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  belting.  Quotations  by  mail 
or  cable  c.  i.  f.  .Argentine  port. 

(33,170.)  .\  company  in  Norway  wishes  an  agency  for  the 
sale  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian 
port.     Payment  through  banks  in  Norway  and  New  York. 

(33,211.)  .\  manufacturer's  agent  in  Australia  desires  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods,  except  tires. 

(33,218.)  A  company  in  Danzig  desires  exclusive  agency  for 
motor  cars  and  cycles,  as  well  as  tires.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Danzig 
in  United  States  currency.     Correspondence  in  German. 

(33.224.)  A  firm  of  engineers  and  merchants  in  Wales  wishes 
agency  for  sale  of  motor  tires  and  rubber  goods.  Quotations 
c.  i.  f.  English  ports. 

(33,254.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Bulgaria  wishes  agency  for 
sale  of  fine  quality  raincoats.  Quotations  c.  i.  f.  port  of  Varna. 
Cxirrcspondence  in  French. 

(33,255.)  A  commercial  representative  from  Colombia  who 
is  now  in  the  United  States  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  sale 
in  Colombia  of  rubber  goods. 

(33,261.)  A  merchant  in  Norway  desires  to  purchase  five 
tons  of  washed  Para  rubber.     Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Bergen. 


(33.277.)  A  surgical  supply  company  in  Canada  wishes  to 
purchase  elastic  webbing.  Quotations  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port.  Cash 
payment. 

(33,280.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Italy  wishes  to  secure  rep- 
resentation of  firm  for  sale  of  rubber  goods.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(32,924.)  A  trading  firm  in  Australia  desires  an  agency  for 
motor  accessories.     Quotations  c.  i.   f.  Australian  port. 

(32,927.)  /\n  import  firm  in  Ceylon  wishes  to  purchase  mo- 
tor cars  and   motor  accessories.     Quotations  c.  i.  f.   Ceylon. 

(33,306.)  A  commercial  agency  firm  in  Brazil  desires  an, 
agency  for  the  sale  of  automobiles,  supplies,  and  rubber  goods. 
Quotations  c.  i.  f.  Brazilian  ports  and  f.  o.  b.  American  ports- 
Correspondence  may  be  in  English.  .tje'r  I 


A    HAND-POWER    STUMP    PULLER  •*■«/ 

Clearing  land  for  rubber  planting  involves   the  removal  of 

stumps  and   therefore  a   stump  puller  that  is  already  in  use 

on   rubber  plantations   in   the   Far   East,   will  be   of   more   than 

passing  interest. 

This  hand-power  puller,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  operated 
by  hand  with  eitlier  one  or  tw'O  men,  and  its  light  weight 
makes    it    readily    portable    to    any    point    where    it    may    be 


v.  The  "K"  Power  Puu  i  i 

needed.  The  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  is  such 
that  any  one,  even  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  can  use 
it  with  a  few  minutes'  instruction.  With  a  hundred  pounds' 
pressure  on  the  handle,  the  machine  will  develop  a  pull  of 
48  tons,  which  is  more  than  two  large  tractors  or  one  com- 
pound locomotive  will  develop.  It  can  be  carried  into  posi- 
tion by  two  men  or  wheeled  about  by  one,  and  works  equally 
well  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.  (The  Fitzpatrick  Products 
Corporation,    99   John    street.    New    York    City.~) 


RESISTANCE  OF  RUBBER  OBTAINED  BY  COAGULATIOt* 
OF  LATEX. 
By  coagulating  latex  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  presence  of 
phenol  it  is  possible  to  obtain  sheets  of  raw  rubber  of  surprising 
strength  and  elasticity,  the  breaking  strength  being  190  grams 
per  square  milimeter  and  the  permanent  set  small.  After  heat- 
ing for  20  minutes  at  100  degrees  C.  the  extensibility  and  perma- 
nent set  are  greater  but  the  breaking  strength  is  unaffected ;  heat- 
ing for  4  hours  at  110  degrees  C,  however,  causes  the  rubber  to. 
become  very  weak  and  plastic.  If  strips  of  the  rubber  are  vul- 
canized in  the  sulphur  bath  at  135  to  140  degrees  C,  a  very 
elastic  product  is  obtained  with  a  breaking  strength  of  666  grams 
per  square  milimeter. — V.  Henri,  in  "La  Caoutchouc  et  bt  Guitar- 
Perelxa,"  1920,  17,  pages  10196-10202. 
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Summer  Outing  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 


i.MS  Hotel,  White  Plains,  New   Yc 


FAIR  wkather  greeted  ihe  three  hundred  and  lifty  rubber  men 
and  their  guests  on  Wednesday,  July  28,  at  G«dney  Farms 
Hotel,  near  White  Plains,  New  York,  where  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Summer  Outing  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America 
was  held. 

Easily  accessible  from  New  York  City  by  train  or  motor,  Ged- 
ney  Farms,  with  its  comfortable  modern  hotel,  beautiful  country 
surroundings,  and  every  facility  for  sport  and  recreation.  Is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  summer  outing. 

The  members  and  guests  commenced  to  arrive  by  tram  or 
motor  as  early  as  10  o'clock  and  soon  the  hotel  lobby  was  filled 
with  a  jolly  crowd  of  rubber  men  who  had  forgotten  business  in 
a  day's  outing  where  good  fellowship  reigned  supreme. 

.\mong  the  tirst  on  the  grounds  were  the  golfers,  who  took 
possession  of  the  19-hole  golf  course  and  the  club  house,  situated 
on  a  shady  knoll  not  far  from  the  hotel  proper,  and  provfding 
every  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  first-class  country  club.  With 
clear  skies  and  a  cool  breeze,  the  ball  was  driven  from  the  first 
tee  promptly  on  time  and  the  golf  tournament  was  on. 

The  contestants  in  the  tennis  tournament  were  on  hand  early, 
also,  and  occupied  the  excellent  courts  adjacent  to  the  hotel. 
With  an  entry  field  of  some  25  in  the  singles  and  8  teams  in  the 
doubles  the  day  was  hardly  long  enough  for  the  elimination  con- 
tests in  singles  and  doubles  and  the  playing  of  the  prize-winning 
finish. 

Impromptu  contests  were  soon  in  progress  in  the  bowling  al- 


leys where  picked  teams  representing  rubber  manufacturers  and 
importers  contended  for  the  satisfaction  of  beating  the  other 
fellows. 

The  knights  of  the  cue  took  possession  of  the  billiard  room, 
where  match  games  of  billiards  and  pocket  billiards  afforded 
amusement  for  the  devotees  of  these  sports.  The  adviser-gen- 
eral was  W.  G.  Kelly,  of  Poel  &  Kelly,  credited  with  the  inven- 
tion of  kelly  pool. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  swimming  pool  was  well  patro- 
nized by  those  aquatically  inclined  and  in  the  afternoon  a  water 
polo  match  between  picked  teams  afforded  amusement  for  the 
players  and  interested  spectators. 

Between  1  and  2  p.  m.  an  excellent  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
hotel  dining  hall,  accompanied  by  the  latest  music  and  popular 
songs,  led  by  an  efficient  jazz  band. 

THE  TENNIS  TOURNAMENT. 

In  the  inter-firm  doubles,  the  plan  of  a  team  of  players  repre- 
senting firm  members  was  not  followed  and  the  players  teamed 
up  as  they  entered  the  courts.  After  the  eliminations,  the  finals 
were  played  by  the  following  teams :  S.  H.  Johnson,  of  J.  H. 
Lane  &  Co.,  and  H.  G.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
vs.  D.  S.  Kubie,  of  Raw  Products  Co.,  and  iH.  P.  Farrington,  of 
Pennisular  Trading  Agency.  The  score  was  6-3,  6-4,  the  former 
;eam  winning  the  first  prize,  two  gold-mounted  leather  pocket 
books,  and  the  second  prize,  two  silver-mounted  belts,  went  to 
the  latter  team.     H.  H.  I'.akcr.  of  W.  H.  P.a';';  &  Co.,  won  the  ten- 
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nis  singles  from  H.  G.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co., 
score  6-3.  6-4,  whereby  Mr  Baker  won  a  kg  on  the  perpet- 
ual challen..;,-  ,-u\>.  donatol  i^v  Th,-   Rubier    \^v..ri.it..iii,  t,.  1„-  w,.n 


Gross  93,  handicap  20,  net  73.  E.  H.  Sprague,  of  the  Spragiie 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  won  two  thermos  bottles  with 
the   siOTid  b.w   iKt   SL-..«'  ,>l  86  i;ross.   lU  handicap,  76  net. 


The  Swimming  Pool. 


three  times,  and  a  gold-mounted  pocketbook. 
a  silver-buckled  belt,   went   t,.   Mr.   .'^niiih. 


The    second  prize, 


.A    D.  Lown  wc 

1)3.     The  first  h 


leather  golf-bag  with  the  low 
net  prize,  a  smoking  set,  went 


THE    GOLF    TOURNAMENT. 

The  golf  committee  had  arranged  a  handicap  play  golf  tourna- 
ment open  only  to  members  of  the  Association  with  prizes  for 
the   low  griiss,    first   low   net.  and   second   low   net   scores.     The 


F    GeDNEV    1-  .\RMS. 

to  E.  I'.  Gwillim;  score  103  gross.  26  handicap,  77  net.  H.  Har- 
denburgh  was  the  second  low  net  man,  scoring  103  gross,  23  handi- 
cap, 80  net,  and  won  a  dozen  golf  balls. 

In  the  special   contest  for  guests,  a  cocktail   shaker,  the  prize 


Hotel  Lorbv. 

entries  were  divided  into  Class  "A"  and  class  "B",  accordnig  to 
handicaps,  two  distinct  contests  for  members  being  held. 

In  Class  "A"  the  prize  for  the  low  gross  score,  a  leather  golf- 
bag,  was  won  by  G.  G.  Yule,  of  the  Falls  Rubber  Co.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  with  a  score  of  79.  A  mantel  clock,  the  prize  for  the 
first  low  net  score,  was  won  by  VV.  E.  Kavenaugh,  of  the  Ply- 
mouth  Rubber    Co.,    Canton,    Mass.,    with    the    following   score : 


The  Golf  Colr.se. 
lor  the  low  nol  score  was  won  by  -\.  E.  Belteridgc.  wlio  scored 
82  gross.  8  handicap,  74  net. 

The  putting  was  open  to  everyone  and  ihe  first  prize,  a  leather 
pocket  cocktail  case,  went  to  F.  .-K.  Goddard.  of  the  Sterling  Tire 
Corporation,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  D.  A.  Paterson.  of  Ralfour- 
Williamson  &  Co.,  and  P.  E.  Young  were  tied  for  the  scAnd 
prize,  a  silk  umbrella.     Mr.  Young  won  on  the  toss. 
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THE  BASEBALL  GAME. 

.\n  impromptu  ball  game  was  arranged  between  tcam.s  repre- 
senting rubber  manufacturers  and  rubber  importers,  umpired  by 


Overlooking  the  Tennis  Col'rts. 
H.  W.  Jenkins,  of  the  New  York  Insulated  Wire  Co.     The  bat- 
tery  for   the   manufacturers   was:    Flint,   pitcher,    and    Scranton, 
catcher.    Utley  and  Millenthal  pitched  and  Bouton  caught  for  the 
importers.     The  score  was  9  to  7  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers. 

It  was  a  tired  and  hungry,  but  happy,  crowd  that  took  places 
in  the  banquet  hall  for  the  final  entertainment  of  the  day.  The 
menu  was  excellent,  and  the  informal  character  of  the  dinner, 
accompanied  by  jazzy  music  and  chorus  singing,  inspired  a  happy 
mood  in  everyone.  The  time  for  leaving  came  too  soon  and 
members  and  guests,  after  the  usual  friendly  salutations,  departed 
for  home,  while  the  orchestra  played  appropriate  music  In  the 
Italian  garden   in   front  of  the  hotel. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  outing  was  due  to  the  efficient 


The  Hotel  Tea  Garden. 
work  of  the  outing  committee:  A.  H.  Brown,  George  A. 
Ludington  and  W.  O.  Neil ;  the  sub-committee,  A.  H.  Brown  and 
R.  L.  Chipman  for  golf ;  and  Roger  S.  Hardy  and  Harold  French 
for  tennis;  and  General  Manager  Viles  and  his  competent 
assistants. 


ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    RUBBER    ASSOCIATION    OF 
AMERICA. 

BULLETINS. 

THE  SUBJECTS  relating  to  industrial  relations  covered  by  bulle- 
tins sent  to  members  of  the  association  last  month  in- 
clude: "Wages  and  Output,"  "Two  Successful  Profit  Sharing 
Plans,"  "Women  Workers  in  Five  Major  Industries,"  "Incompe- 
tence the  Leading  Cause  in  Business  Failures,"  "Wage  Increases 
in  ihe  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,"  and  "A  Successful 
Small  Hospital  Plan." 

WAGES  AND  OUTPUT. 

Tt  is  frequently  asserted  that  to  increase  wages  is  a  sure  way 
to  secure  increased  output.     That  there  is  a  point  at  which  even 


so  strong  an  influence  as  a'  money  incentive  may  not  be  able  to 
overcome  technical  conditions  in  production — a  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  beyond  which  increased  wages  do  not  result  in  propor- 
tional increased  production — is  usually  not  recognized.  For  this 
reason  wage  and  output  data  obtained  in  the  course  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  investigations  of  the 
hours  of  work  problem  are  of  interest.  The  Board  found  that 
increased  wages  did  not,  except  in  some  cases,  result  in  increased 
output,  and  that  on  the  whole  no  definite  relationship  between 
wages  and  changes  in  output  could  be  traced. 

SMALL  HOSPITAL   PLAN. 

That  first  aid  hospital  service  is  a  success  in  a  plant  of  three  to 
four  hundred  employes,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Essex  Rub- 
ber Co.,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  management  states  that, 
aside  from  the  excellent  medical  assistance  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  workers  at  the  plant,  the  reduction  in  liability  insurance  pre- 
mium for  one  year,  as  a  result  of  installing  this  service,  offset  the 
cost  of  the  equipment. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  render  any  aid  that  should  properly  be 
subject  to  the  attention  of  a  physician,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
this  phase  of  the  service  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  State 
laws.  An  efficient  nurse,  and  assistant,  capable  of  administering 
first  aid,  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  factory  workers  and  re- 
port to  the  management  each  month — an  example  follows : 

Report  of  First  ^Aid  Work  for  Month  Ended  June  30,  1920. 


Medical  CXses. 

Headache     27 

Cramps     8 

Faintness     2 

Indigestion      5 

Toothache     2 

Hives     2 


CussiF 
'Press 


Specialty 
Carpenter 
Cutting  . 
Stock  wei 
Light    wo 


Total     49 

Cl.\sstfied    According    to    Depart- 


Abrasions    wounds 
Eye    conditions     .  . 


Infectio 
Blisters 
Sprains 


Bee    sting    1 


Stock 

Machin 

Yard 


Cutting     1 

Specialty     7 

Vulcan     8 


Office 


ppmg     4 

packing    5 

1 


Total 


78 


Total 

Total 

Foui 


dical   and    surgical 127 

ts     152 

dent  insurance  cases  during  the  month  included  in  the  above. 

Of  the  114  calls  made  during  June,  87  were  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation,  22  were  sick  and  accident  calls,  and  five  were  to 
request  applicants  to  report.  The  87  home  calls  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  absence:  personal  illness,  26;  personal  busi- 
ness, 11;  illness  at  home,  5;  working  elsewhere,  19;  unsatisfactory 
excuses,  17;  nobody  home,  9. 

Four  of  the  applicants  asked  to  report  had  taken  other  posi- 
tions and  only  one  reported  to  the  Employment  Office. 


H.^GEMEYER  &  Brunn,  82  Beaver  street.  New  York,  an  old 
arid  respected  firm  of  crude  rubber  importers,  were  not  able  to 
meet  their  contracts  last  month  and  voluntarily  requested  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  investigating  committee :  Edward 
Maurer,  Edward  Maurer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  chairman;  William  E. 
Bruyn.  L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.;  A.  H.  Brown,  Meyer  &  Brown, 
Inc. ;  C.  R.  Swaney,  William  J.  Kelly,  Poel  &  Kelly,  and  A.  W. 
Stedman,  Arthur  W.  Stedman,  Inc.,  secretary  of  the  committee. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

A.mfs-IIoluen-McCreadv,  Limited,  Montreal  Quebec,  Canada, 
(leolared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-quarter  per 
cent,  payable  July  2  on  preferred  stock  of  record  June  21, 
1920. 

The  Canadian-Connecticut  Cotton  Mills,  Limited,  New  York 
City,  and  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Canada,  has  declared  the  follow- 
ing dividends:  ten  per  cent  on  both  .\  and  B  stock  and  an  extra 
dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  all  payable  August  2  on 
stock  of  record  July  15,  1920. 

The  Corn  Products  Retining  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1  a  share  on  common  stock, 
payable  July  20,  and  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred, payable  July  15,  besides  an  extra  dividend  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  all  on  stock  of  record  July  6,  1920. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  the 
following  quarterly  dividends :  $2  on  common  stock,  payable 
June  20  on  stock  of  record  June  10,  and  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  on  six  per  cent  preferred  stock,  payable  July  IS  on  stock 
of  record  July  1,  1920. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  its 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred stock  of  record  June  20,  payable  July  1,  1920. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
-August  2  on  preferred  stock  of  record  July  20,  1920. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  Y'ork  City,  has  declared 
the  following  dividends:  quarterly,  $2  per  share,  payable  August 
16  on  eight  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record  August  2;  quar- 
terly, cash,  $1  per  share,  and  quarterly,  stock,  three  per  cent, 
payable  August  2  on  common  stock  of  record  July  17,  1920. 

The  Manufactured  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
declared  its  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent, 
payable  July  7  on  stock  of  record  June  30,  1920. 

The  Meyer  Rubber  Co.,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  declared  its  quar- 
terly dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  July  IS  on  outstanding 
preferred  stock  of  record  June  30,  1920. 

The  A.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  de- 
clared and  paid  its  quarterly  dividend  on  common  stock  July  1, 
1920. 

The  Sterling  Tire  Corporation,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has 
declared  the  following  dividends :  quarterly,  one  and  three-quar- 
ters per  cent  outstanding  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock;  quarterly, 
two  per  cent  on  outstanding  scries  B.  preferred  stock ;  and  one 
per  cent  on  outstanding  common  stock — all  payable  July  20  on 
stock  of  record  July  6,  1920, 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  July  IS. 
1920,  on  common  stock. 

The  United  States  Rubl)cr  Co.,  New  York  City,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  $2  per  share,  payable  July  31  on 
both  common  and  first  preferred  stock  of  record  July  IS,  1920. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  declared  dividends  of  two  per  cent  on 
botli  preferred  and  common  stock,  payable  July  15  and  July  31, 
respectively,  on  stock  of  record  June  30,  1920. 


FINANCIAL    NOTES. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Company  has  sold  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co  $20,000,000  ten-year  7H  per  cent  notes,  secured  by  $25,000,000 
of  6  per  cent  bonds,  issued  under  the  company's  first  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  of  January  2,  1917.  Owing  to  the  present  time 
being  unfavorable  for  long-term  bonds  it  was  in  the  interest  of 


llie  C'iniii;iny  to  Imrrow  uiion  tlie  bonds  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time  ratlier  than  to  sell  them  under  existing  conditions.  The 
bonds  themselves  run  for  thirty  years  from  January  2,  1917. 
The  proceeds,  with  the  current  surplus  earnings,  will  give  the 
company  sufficient  funds  for  the  coinpletion  of  the  plant  exten- 
sions now  m  progress  at  Detroit,  Hartford,  Providence  and 
Indianapolis,  for  the  increase  of  the  company's  tire  production, 
which  is  far  below  the  demand.  The  company  does  not  con- 
template any  further  financing  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  another  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  before  the 
middle  of  September 

Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1920  were  approximately  $4,400,(XX)  and  net  profits  before  taxes 
amounted  to  $500,000.  Estimated  sales  for  the  year  are  placed 
at  $8,500,000.  Business  is  active,  though  June  as  usual  was  the 
low  month  of  the  year.  Almost  SO  per  cent  of  Lee's  sales  are 
now  of  its  puncture-proof  cord  tires. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  again  shipping 
orders  at  the  annual  rate  of  fully  $160,000,000.  The  transpor- 
tation congestion  has  been  entirely  relieved,  and  orders  are  now 
being  shipped  without  delay.  Orders  at  the  parent  plant  during 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  began  April  1,  were  ap- 
proximately $41,000,000,  against  $16,000,000  in  first  quarter  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Annual  rate  of  bookings  is  thus  over  $160,- 
000,000  for  the  parent  plant  alone,  and  for  all  plants  is  running 
well  above  $180,000,000. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  the  last 
four  years,  especially  since  the  close  of  the  war,  is  reflected  in 
expanding  production  and  growing  prosperity  of  rubber  com- 
panies. 

Total  sales  of  rubber  tires  in  the  United  States  this  year  will 
exceed  $1,000,000,000.  In  1916  they  were  less  than  $500,000,000. 
In  the  current  year  approximately  40,000,000  tires  will  be  pro- 
duced, compared  with  18,500,000  in  1916.  In  addition,  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  footwear,  clothing  and  mechanical 
goods  will  be  turned  out. 

The  following  tabulation  from  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  of 
four  leading  rubber  companies,  shows  net  profits  after  taxes  per 
share  on  common,  dividends  paid  on  common,  and  net  sales  for 
1916  and   1919  and  estimates  for  1920: 


Net  Profits 
U.  S,  Kiil)l>er:     After  Ta.xes 

1920 $33,000,000 

1919 17,730,237 


Per  Share  o 


t  Sale. 


Goodyear: 

•1920,. 

1919 

1916 

J30,000,000 

t23,277,245 

7,003,.i30 

C42.00 
98.58 
35.65 

bl2.00 
12,00 
el2,00 

225,000.000 
1C8,914,982 
63,950,000 

GoodriclK 

'1920 

1919 

1916 

tl8,000,0fl0 

tl7..W4.S13 

9..W,"M 

30.00 
25.09 
12.75 

6.nn 

4,00 
4.0O 

210,000,000 
141,343,419 
70,990,782 

Kelly  Spriii 

■1920 

1919 

1916 

gfield: 

2,500.000 

::::::  imiil 

9.00 
9.82 
8.62 

g4.00 
h4,00 
3,75 

t 

•Estimated    annual    rate. 

aStock  dividend  of  W/,  per  cent  declared  J; 
bCommon  dividends  at  $8  annual 
tBcfore   federal    taxes. 

cOn   basis    of    common   capitalization    after 
It   stock   dividend   declared  June,    1920. 
dAIso   150   per  cent    stock  dividend. 
eAlso  100  per  cent   stock  dividend. 
grCurrent  dividends  are  at  annual  rate  of  $4  a   share  cash 


sumed  October,  1919. 

g    effect    to    150    per 


stock. 


hAls 


9   per 


stock   dividend. 


United  States  Rubber  Co,  is  the  largest  producer  of  rubber 
footwear  in  the  world.  It  ranks  second  in  production  of  tires. 
Large  demand  for  rubber  footwear  which  will  accrue  this  fall, 
when    dealers    replace    stocks    depleted    by    last    winter's    severe 
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weather,  and  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  tires  resulting  from 
operation  of  new  plants  nearing  completion,  should  bring  sales  this 
year  close  to  $300,000,000,  a  $75,000,000  increase  over  last  year 
and  two  and  one-half  times  business  in  1916.  After  almost  four 
years  of  no  dividends  on  the  common,  disbursements  at  annual 
rate  of  $8  a  share  were  resumed  last  October.  As  a  further 
reward  to  junior  shareholders  a  stock  dividend  of  Uyi  per  cent 
was  declared  in  January.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  another  stock 
distribution  will  be  made  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  expects  to  earn  $30,000,000  be- 
fore federal  taxes  this  year.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
$42  a  share  on  618,900  shares  of  common  which  will  be  outstand- 
ing on  conclusion  of  present  financing  and  payment  of  ISO  per 
cent  stock  dividend  declared  last  month.  The  company  has  been 
paying  common  dividends  at  annual  rate  of  $12  a  share  in  cash 
since  1900.  In  the  same  period  450  per  cent  in  stock  dividends 
has  been  distributed. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  will  do  a  business  this  year  approxi- 
mately three  times  greater  than  in  1916  and  net  profits  before 
federal  taxes,  estimated  to  reach  $18,000,000.  will  be  almost  double 
1916  net  of  $9,568,764.  Although  the  company  was  obliged  to 
do  some  financing  recently,  issuing  $30,000,000  five-year  7  per 
cent  notes,  the  common  was  placed  on  a  $6  a  share  annual  divi- 
dend basis  in  January,  compared  with  previous  rate  of  $4  a  share. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.  has  not  shown  an  increase  in  earn- 
ings in  the  same  proportion  as  the  others,  for  the  reason  that 
its  manufacturing  capacity  has  not  been  expanded.  It  has  under 
construction  a  new  plant  at  Cumberland.  Maryland,  which  will 
have  a  capacity  greater  than  all  its  existing  plants.  The  new 
factory  will  not  be  completed  before  end  of  this  year,  but  Kelly- 
Springfield  should  show  results  of  this  development  in  1921. 


NEW    INCORPORATIONS. 


York),  $10,000.  F.  Auerli.-ihn, 
St  street,  both  of  Brooklyn:  H.  Sher- 
York    City— both    in    New    York.      To 

York),   $100,000.      I.    Traut- 


Mason  Rubber  Plantations  Co.,  The,  April  5  (Ohio),  $6,500,000.  O.  M. 
Mason,  president;  T.  H.  Diehl,  vice-president;  R.  W.  MacKinnon,  vice- 
president;  D.  M.  Mason,  treasurer;  W.  A.  Cluff,  secretary.  Principal 
office,  Kent,  Ohio.  To  own  rubber  plantations;  to  buy  and  sell  crude 
rubber. 

Mead  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  July  6  (New  York),  $100,000.  J.  F.  Mead,  244 
Jefferson  avenue;  J.  L.  Hagan,  1208  Dean  street;  A.  P.  Hagan,  114  Pros- 
pect place — all  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Principal  office,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.      To   manufacture    tires. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  May  19  (Massachusetts).  $2011.000. 
F.  H.  Nesmith,  6   Riedesel  avenue,   Cambridge;   M.  A.  Tobin,  43   Fenwood 

Road,    Boston;    J.    S.    Stone,    Wayland— 

office,  Boston,   Massachusetts.     To  manufa 
ber  articles. 

Model  Glue  Mfg.   Co.,   Inc.,  Julv   6    (N 
4;'0  55th   street;   M.   Spivack,   1213   41st  st 
man,    541    West    144th    street,    Nc 
manufacture  glue,  rubber  cement, 

No-Air   Auto   Tire   Co.,    Inc.,   July   8    (Ne 
man,    1909    S2nd    street;    G.    A.    Carlucci.    188    President    street,    C.    P.    Car- 
lucci,    239    Union    street— all    of    Brooklyn.    New    York.       Principal    office, 
Brooklyn,    New    York.      To    manufacture    tires. 

Nojar  Rubber  Co.,  Tune  15  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  T.  Lithgow,  15 
Gray  street,  Boston;  A.  E.  Whittemore,  32  Winthrop  Hall,  Cambridge; 
V.  G.  Hopkins,  24  Hall  avenue,  Watertown— all  in  Massachusetts.  Prin- 
cipal office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  any  and 
all  products  made  in   whole   or  any   part  of   rubber. 

Poughkeepsie  Tire  Sales  Co.,  Tulv  16  (New  York).  $20,000.  Raymond 
O.  and  Signor  T.  Seevers,  29  Market  street,  Poughkeepsie;  J.  F.  Snyder, 
245  West  55th  street.  New  York  City— both  in  New  York.  Principal 
office,    Poughkeepsie,    New    York. 

Prize  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Tune  10  (New  York),  $7,500.  H.  Zaum, 
M.  M.  and  R.  Forma— all  of  f45  West  117th  street.  New  York  City.  To 
make  automobile  tires. 

Regent  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  June  28  (New  York),  $20,000.  H.  O. 
Kahan,  president  and  treasurer:  J.  M.  Saunders,  secretary;  I.  L.  Jacob- 
son,  vice-president.  Principal  office.  8  Stuyvesant  street.  New  York  City. 
To  buy,   sell,  import,  export  and  generally  deal  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Reliable  Tire  Service,  Inc.,  June  24    (New  York),  $10,000.     G.   L.   Jones, 
4S9    Washington    avenue;    V.    L.    Belding,    25    Ten    Eyck    avenue;    E.    A. 
618    Myrtle    avenue — all    of    Albany,    New    York.      Principal    office, 


Alba 


Hans, 


Co., 


MacFarland- 


F.    R. 


Service  Rubber  Co.,  The.  March  5  (Ohio),  $25,000.  V.  W.  Rothe,  T.  E. 
Wilson,  R.  C.  Goode,  H.  O.  Hoffman,  F.  B.  Wilson.  Principal  office,  381 
Windsor  street,  Akron,  Ohio.  To  manufacture  dipped  rubber  goods, 
specializing   in    toy   balloons. 

Smith  Tire  Corp.,  Rav,  June  21  (New  York),  $500.  R.  L.  Smith,  Hollis. 
Long  Island;   E.   A.   London,   792   Sutter  avenue;   Brooklyn;   D.   Fried,   317 


S.    E.   Dill— all   of   Wi 


ada).  Preferred  stock, 
1,000.  Common  Stock  $2,200,000.  T.  H.  Rieder,  president;  directors— 
R.  W.  Ashcroft,  D.  L.  McGibbon,  H.  Wellein,  W.  B.  Wiegand.  Principal 
office.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada.  Factory,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  Canada. 
To  manufacture  and  deal  in  rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  all  other  things 
of   which    rubber   forms   a  part. 

Anderson  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  July  12  (Delaware),  $7,000,000.  L.  Horty. 
M.    C.    Kelly,    S.    T.    Mackey— all    of    Wilmington,    Delaware. 

Argonaut  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  February  5  (California),  $3,500,000.  R. 
Whitson;  H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel— both  of  Chronicle  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Principal  office,  Oakland,  California.  To  deal  in  auto 
tires    and    rubber    goods    for    automobiles. 

Cowart  Non-Blow  Out  Tube  Co.,  January  2  (Texas),  $150,000.  M.  A. 
Dees,  president;  S.  A.  Cowart,  vice-president;  J.  T.  Simmons,  secretary. 
Principal  office,  Midlothian,  Texas.  To  manufacture  tube  that  does  away 
with  all  pinches,  punctures  and  will  not  blow  out  if  protected  from  the 
ground    with    small   boots,    no    matter    how    old    the    casing. 

Eastern  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  July  1  (Massachusetts),  $30,000.  H. 
E.  Rooney,  24  Everett  avenue;  F.  V.  O'Neill,  196  Hamilton  street;  J.  E. 
Marden,  42  Harvard  street — all  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Principal 
>ffice,  Bc«ton,  Massachusetts.  To  conduct  general  rubber  reclaiming  and 
manufacturing  business. 


Brooklyn — all   in   New   York.     To   manufacture   tires. 

Erie  Cord  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  The,  July  22  fNew  York),  $50,000.  F.  X. 
McFarland;  J.  J.  Cosgrove,  both  of  72  West  93rd  street;  T.  Lvons,  122 
West  102nd  street— both  in  New  York  City.  To  deal  in  tires  and  automo- 
bile accessories. 

Gillette  Tire  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Inc.,  May  25  (New  Jersey), 
$25,000.  F.  F.  Mitchell,  176  Peshine  avenue;  J.  J.  Keller,  46  North  17th 
street;  U.  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  163  Elizabeth  avenue— all  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Principal  office,  164  Market  street,  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Agent 
in  charge,  T.   Furst.     To  deal  in  tires 

Goody  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Tune  28  (New  York),  $50,000.  H.  F.  Vort- 
kamp,  240  Broadway;  R.  M.  Williams,  286  West  127th  street,  both  in 
New  York  City;  I.  B.  Joselow,  4922  New  Utrecht  avenue,  Brooklyn— 
both  in   New   York.     To   manufacture   rubber   and    gutta   percha. 

Hartigan,  Inc.,  John  D.,  July  22  (New  York).  $5,000.  J.  D.  Hartigan; 
E.  T.  Barnett;  J.  M.  Kennedy— all  of  Lockport,  New  York  Principal  office, 
Lockport,  New  York.     To  deal  in  tires  and  automobile  accessories. 

Hydro-Speedway  Tire  Corp.,  July  9  (New  York).  $25,000.  W.  Stahlka, 
president  and  treasurer;  A.  A.  Burkard,  vice-president;  H.  Seitz,  secre- 
tary. Principal  office,  146  East  Genesee  street,  Buffalo,  New  York.  To 
deal    in    automobile    tires. 

Lion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  The,  February  17  (Canada),  $2,500,000. 
J.  H.  Greenberg,  president;  A.  Tipling,  vice-president:  J.  A.  Campbell, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Principal  office,  502  Kent  Building,  Toronto, 
Canada.  To  manufacture  automobile  tires,  tubes  and  any  other  line  of  goods 
of  which  rubber  forms  a  part. 


abber 


ities. 


Tire  Service  Corp.,  June  16  (Delaware),  $100,000.  C.  T.  Cohee;  G.  G. 
Steigler;  E.  E.  Aberlee— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  To  do  a  whole- 
sale and   retail   tire   and   automobile   accessory  business. 

Valentine-Fitch  Rubber  C,,..  Mav  Js  (Californial ,  $100,000.  W.  D.  Valen- 
tine. 229  Western  Mutual  Life  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California.,  Prin- 
cipal office,  Los  Angeles,   Califnmia.     To  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  goods. 

Zaun  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc..  H.  C,  July  6  (New  York),  $100,000. 
R.  Forma,  145  Wsst  117th  street;  F.  Fischer,  309  Broadway,  both  of 
New  York  Citv;  H.  C.  Zaun,  107  Beebe  avenue.  Queens,  both  in  New 
York.      To   manufacture    tires. 


SIXTH    NATIONAL    EXPOSITION    OF    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRIES. 

Returning  to  New  York  City,  the  Sixth  National  Ex- 
position of  Chemical  Industries  will  open  in  Grand  Central 
Palace,  September  20  and  continue  until  September  25,  inclusive. 
The  expansion  in  the  chemical  industry,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
number  of  exhibitors,  necessitates  tht  use  of  four  floors  in  the 
Palace,  and  applications  for  space  are  still  being  received  almost 
daily,  so  great  is  the  interest  in  the  exposition.  Total  applica- 
tions for  space  up  to  June  30,  were  358,  which  is  a  new  record. 
The  exposition  this  year  will  be  more  pretentious  than  ever ; 
in  fact,  it  will  be  the  largest  distinctly  industrial  exposition  ever 
held,  and  will  surpass  its  own  predecessors  by  one-third. 

Two  new  sections  will  feature  the  exposition  this  year.  These 
are  the  Fuel  Section  and  the  Materials  Handling  Section.  Both 
are  considered  very  important.  The  business  side  of  the  exposi- 
tion will  have  many  interesting  features.  These  include  sessions 
on  subjects  which  will  be  developed  in  the  two  new  sections  of 
the  exposition,  and  sessions  on  chemical  engineering  for  which 
elaborate  programs  have  been  planned.  Motion  pictures  which 
will  have  keen  interest  for  technical  men,  will  be  part  of  the  pro- 
gram and  there  will  also  be  addresses  for  the  education  of  the 
public. 
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A  WIDELY  KNOWN  FACTORY  MANAGER. 

IOHN  Kearxs,  manager  of  the  Lee  Tire  &  Rubber   Co.,  Con- 
shohocken,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
1    IS/^,   mid   was   educated   in   the   public   schools   of   that   city, 

graduating     later     from     Comer's 

Commercial  College.  His  first  em- 
ployment was  with  the  Boston  Car 
Spring  Co.  in  1879.  In  1891  he 
joined  the  Overman  Wheel  Co., 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  rubber 
departments  until  1898,  when  he 
went  to  the  India  Rubber  Co.,  of 
Akron,  Ohio. 

Three  years  later  he  went  to 
Melbourne,  Australia,  to  join  the 
Dunlop  Rubber  Co.  forces,  where 
he  remained  until  1913,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Fisk  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachu- 
setts. In  1916  he  went  to  the  Lee 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  is  at  pres- 
ent its  manager. 

Mr.  Kearns  has  had  an  excep- 
tionally varied  e.vpcricnce  in  the  rubber  business.  He  is  almost 
as  well  known  in  England  and  the  British  Colonies  as  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Ceylon  he  is  interested  in  a  rubber  plantation  and  has 
many  acquaintances  throughout  the  Far  East.  He  is  a  member 
of  several  fraternal  orders  and  president  of  the  Tuberculosis 
Relief   .Association  of   Springfield. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

-A  post  card  from  Raymond  B.  Price,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  United  Stales  Rubber  Company,  dated  Singapore,  Straits 
Settlements,  May  25,  reports  him  visiting  the  Sumatra  planta- 
tions of  the  company  on  the  way  to  Japan. 

Bushnell  Bigelow,  who  for  some  time  has  been  manager  of 
eastern  sales  for  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Inc.,  116  Front 
street,  Xew'  York  City,  now  is  assistant  general  sales  manager 
for  the  company.  Walter  L.  Hess  takes  Mr.  Bigelow's  place  as 
manager  of  eastern  sales. 

Murray  S.  Bierer  has  entered  the  rubber  brokerage  business, 
with  offices  at  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A.  L.  Viles,  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  has  been 
honored  by  appointment  upon  the  recently  created  New  York 
Terminal  Committee,  to  represent  the  shippers'  interests. 
The  other  members  are  A.  J.  Miller,  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad  Co.,  representing  the  carriers;  James  May- 
bury,  Jr.,  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Alfred  M.  Barre<tt,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  First 
District,  New  York. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  terminal  committees  which  served  while  the  Government 
was  operating  the  railroads.  Their  primary  object  is  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  measure  of  cooperation  among  all  the  ele- 
ments connected  with   the  transportation  situation. 

Charles  Mulier,  general  manager  of  the  Standard  Emarex 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  com- 
pany and  will  engage  in  the  mineral  rubber  business  for  himself. 
He  has  been  identified  with  the  company  since  its  inception  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  its  success.  During  an  experience  of  four- 
teen years  he  has  studied  the  requirements  of  rubber  manu- 
facturers and  has  made  many   friends  in  the  trade. 

Edward  J.  Brown,  formerly  a  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the 
Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
now  connected  with  the  Hood  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  of  Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mae  St. 
Clergy,  of  Rockford,  Illinois.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Henry  C.  Pearson,  Editor  of  The  Indi.-\  Rubber  World,  New 
York  City,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the  Honorary  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber, 
Other  Tropical  Products  and  Allied  Industries  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  to  be  held  in  connection  therewith  in  London 
in  June,  1921,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey, 
A.M.,  Ph.D. 


FACTORY   MANAGER,   SYRACUSE    RUBBER   CO. 


w 


LLiAM  E.  Greer,  factory  manager  and  third  vice-president 
of  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  New  York,  is 
tive  of  .-Xkron,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  April  24, 
1884.  He  attended  the 
grammar  and  high 
schools  in  that  city  and 
in  1898  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  with  which  firm 
he  remained  until  1906, 
the  first  four  years  in 
the  druggists'  sundries 
department  and  the  last 
four  in  the  automobile 
tire  department. 

Going  to  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  a 
year  as  inspector  of 
automobile  tire  casings, 
he  then  took  a  position 
with  The  Miller  Rubber 
Co..  starting  its  automo- 
bile casing  and  inner 
tube  departments  and  re- 
maining in  charge  for 
ten  years.  In  1917  he 
went  to  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Tire  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Wichita,  Kansas,  as 
factory  superintendent, 
and  on  June  1,  1919,  became  factory  manager  and  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Greer's  wide  experience  in  some  of  the  leading  tire  fac- 
tories of  the  country  and  his  specialized  knowledge  of  cord  tire 
construction  well  fits  him  for  the  task  before  him  with  this 
flourishing  young  company. 

Mr.  Greer  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Elks 
and  Rotariaiis. 


WiLLi.\M  E.  Greer. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

By   Our  Rcqiilar  Corrrsfoiulmt. 
NEW   YORK   NOTES. 

THE  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  has  removed  its  New  York 
office  from  100  Broadway,  where  it  had  been  for  the  last 
twenty-two  j-ears,  to  the  Xalional  .Association  building,  23-31 
West  Forty-third  street. 

The  Hohmann,  Nelson  Co.,  Fan  Claire,  Wisconsin,  manu- 
facturer of  a  complete  line  of  temperature,  time  and  condensate 
controllers,  recording  and  indicating  thermometers,  steam  pres- 
sure regulators,  etc.,  has  opened  an  eastern  sales  office  and 
sample  room  at  1599  Nostrand  avenue.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  B.  O.   PalHn. 
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Mccke  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  importers  of  crude  rubber. 
etc.,  have  admitted  Nicholas  Bruning,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  to 
the  partnership  whose  other  members  are  Hugo  Volkeiiing  and 
Henry  A.  Ahrens. 

The  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  is  adding 
four  additional  stories  to  a  one-story,  reinforced  concrete  build- 
ing already  constructed,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  certain 
manufacturing  operations. 

The  newly  elected  officers  and  directors  of  The  Polack  Tyre 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Broadway  and  62d  street.  New  York  City,  are 
as  follows :  Samuel  Mundheim,  chairman ;  Hugo  Hoffstaedter, 
president;  Reuben  Mundheim,  treasurer;  Milton  Damniann, 
secretary,  and  John  F.  Crowley,  auditor. 

The  Powertown  Tire  Corporation,  Rochester,  New  York, 
which  was  formerly  The  Rochester  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has 
announced  the  following  officers :  Thomas  J.  Costello,  president 
and  general  manager ;  Henry  J.  Crowder,  vice-president ;  Dr. 
Ernest  W.  Ewell,  treasurer ;  .-Vrthur  M.  Johnson,  secretary,  and 
E.  O.  Benning,  director. 

The  Niagara  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  246  Herman  street, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  is  a  partnership  of  brothers  organized  for 
the  pulling  or  reclaiming  of  fabric  for  manufacturers  and  to 
make  blow-out  patches,  reliners,  and  skived  patches.  H.  Heimerl 
is  manager. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co..  Inc.,  has  found  it  necessary  to  move 
its  Philadelphia  branch  office  to  larger  premises,  at  846  North 
Broad  street. 

CONNECTICTTT  NOTES. 

The  Kelley  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  one  million  to  five  million 
■dollars.  The  company  inoved  from  its  temporary  headquarters 
into  its  new  office  building  on  July  14.  The  foundation  and 
part  of  the  first  story  of  the  main  factory  are  well  under  way. 
indicating  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  late  this  fall,  and 
making  500  cord  tires  and  2,500  inner  tubes  daily. 

The  New  Haven  Sherardizing  Co.  announces  the  removal  of 
its  main  office  from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  868  Windsor 
street,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  factory  was  removed  some 
time  ago,  as  previously  stated  in  our  news  columns. 

SOUTHERN  NOTES. 

The  Hopewell  Insulation  &  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Hopewell. 
Virginia,  which  was  incorporated  in  March,  1920,  has  installed 
extensive  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  insulating  compo- 
sitions, insulators,  and  parts  for  electrical  transmission,  as  well 
as  for  use  with  wireless  apparatus.  It  expects  to  begin  pro- 
duction at  an  early  date  and  be  able  to  build  dies  in  addition  to 
making  molded  insulation  parts  for  electrical  use.  S.  S.  Sonne- 
born  is  president  and  general  manager. 

The  Dixie  Rubber  Co.,  768  Randolph  building,  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  has  practically  completed  the  sale  of  its  stock  and 
authorized  placing  of  contracts  for  its  new  factory,  which  it 
expects  to  have  completed  and  in  operation  by  January  of  next 
year.  The  factory  equipment  will  cost  approximately  $220,000 
and  the  powerhouse  equipment  over  $100,000.  The  total  cost 
of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  $434,600.  William  J. 
Greene  is  factory  manager. 

The  Cord  Tire  Corporation,  Chester,  West  Virginia,  maker 
of  "Superior"  cord  tires,  has  raised  its  capitalization  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000,  in  order  to  take  care  of  increased  busi- 
ness. The  officers  are:  J.  D.  Comstock,  president;  H.  B.  Wood- 
bury,  vice-president,   and   H.   J.   Powers,   secretary-treasurer. 

E.  T.  Dempsey  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
branch  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


"Truckport.mion"  is  proposed  .\s  a  term  to  repl.\ce  the 
words  "truck  transportation,"  in  the  interests  of  ease  in  use, 
descriptive  value,  and  headline  adaptability. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcsfondcnt. 

TRENTON    NOTES. 

'T'he  Li'ZER.NE  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  has  purchased  a  large 
■*•  tract  of  land  along  Brunswick  avenue,  fronting  on  the  East 
Trenton  Railroad.  Since  it  was  bought  for  investment  purposes 
the  consideration  was  not  given.  The  property  has  a  front- 
age of  60  feet  and  a  depth  of  900  feet  and  contains  about  five  acres 
of  land.  It  is  an  excellent  one  for  manufacturing  purposes,  with 
good  railroad  facilities. 

The  K.  B.  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  117  East  Hanover  street, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  made  the  New  Jersey  distributer 
for  Bergougnan  tires  and  tubes. 

Charles  H.  Semple.  president  of  the  Semple  Rubber  Co., 
Trenton,  has  been  made  a  director  of  the  Carteret  Club,  which 
organization  will  shortlv  erect  a  new  club  house  at  a  cost  of 
$200,000. 

Thomas  Hydes,  a  crude  rubber  broker,  has  purchased  a  three- 
story  factory  building  at  109  Chancery  street,  Trenton.  Mr.  Hydes 
has  had  his  headquarters  on  East  Hanover  street  for  the  past 
twenty  years  and  will  now  have  considerably  more  room  in  his 
new  location. 

Three  of  the  Trenton  rubber  manufacturing  companies  have 
taken  out  permits  for  the  erection  of  additions.  The  Woven  Steel 
Hose  &  Rubber  Co.  has  let  a  contract  to  John  Carrigan  for 
a  one-story  boiler  house  on  Prospect  street  to  cost  $2,000.  The 
United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  will  erect  a  one-story  cement 
block  addition  to  cost  $1,500.  The  Home  Rubber  Co.  will 
build  a  one-story  frame  building  on  Woolverton  avenue  to  cost 
$1,500. 

The  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
.American  Metallurgical  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  for  the  in- 
stallation of  electric  oven  equipment  to  take  care  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  special  processed  product  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Trenton  concern.  The  installation  involves  a  number  of  new 
principles,  especially  pertaining  to  solvent  recovery  and  automatic 
control  of  heat  temperatures.  The  ovens  will  be  placed  in  the 
new   addition  now  being  erected. 

John  E.  Thropp's  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  a 
new  foundry  under  construction,  which  will  cost  about 
$80,000.  The  building  will  be  75  by  250  feet,  and  all  neces- 
sary equipment  has  been  purchased  and  is  ready  for  instal- 
lation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW   JERSEY  NOTES. 

The  Duratcx  Co..  Newark,  New  Jersey,  expects  to  occupy 
the  new  addition  to  its  plant  by  September  1.  Ground  for  the 
new  buildings  was  broken  in  December,  1919. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  removal  of  the  Bayonne, 
New  Jersey,  store  of  The  Hudson  Packing  Co.  to  67  East 
21st  street,   Bayonne. 

The  Braendcr  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  practically  completed  a  one-story  power  house  ad- 
dition, which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of 
the   year.      The   new   building   is    73   by   75    feet. 

The  Ford  Tire  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  contemplates  estab- 
lishing a  tire  manufacturing  plant  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey 
William  James  Whittom  and  Harry  Raflovich,  of  the  Ford  com- 
pany, called  upon  the  city  officials  of  Burlington  and  said  they 
wanted  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  reconstructed  tires 
and  new  tires.  They  announced  that  about  $250,000  would  be 
raised  to  start  the  factory  and  that  the  concern  would  eventually 
be  capitalized  at  $2,000,000. 

The  factory  will  be  two  stories  high  and  will  employ  about  300 
men.  Messrs.  Whittom  and  Raflavich  are  said  to  have  purchased 
a  tire  factory  at  Erie  and  the  machinery  is  now  being  made  at 
Trenton.     The  company  claims  to  have  a  new  mold  which  cuts 
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down  the  time  of  making  a  tire.  Tlie  Bnrlington  officials  agrceil 
to  donate  a  parcel  of  land  to  the  new  tire  company. 

The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  has  let  to  the  Stone  &  Webster  Company,  Broadway,  New 
York,  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  its  reinforced  concrete 
brick  and  steel  plant.     The  estimated  cost  is  $1,000,000. 

The  Eastern  Tire  &  Equipment  Co..  with  principal  offices 
at  22-26  Union  avenue,  Rutherford,  Now  Jersey,  has  filed  a  cerlifi- 
cate  of  dissolution  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  Martin  at 
Trenton. 

The  Dural  Rubber  Corporation,  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  by 
arrangement  with  the  -Automatic  Safety  Tire  Valve  Corpora- 
tion, 1765  Broadway,  New  York  City,  will  include  the. "Whistler" 
tire  valve  as  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  all  Dural  tubes, 
adding  only  35  cents  to  the  cost  of  each  tire.  This  tire  valve 
was  described  on  page  366  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber  World,  March 
1,  1920. 

The  Whilall  Tatum  Co.,  46-48  Barclay  street,  New  York, 
will  soon  have  increased  facilities  at  its  druggists'  sundries 
plant  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey.  Ground  for  a  three-story  steel 
and  concrete  addition  has  already  been  broken,  and  the  company 
hopes  to  occupy  it  by  October  first.  The  addition  and  equip- 
ment will  cost  about  $200,000.  The  steady  increase  in  the  sale 
of  "dependable  goods''  has  made  the  extension  necessary,  though 
in  the   face   of  almost   prohibitive   building   conditions. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent 

THE  FEATURE  of  the  business  situation  among  the  Rhode  Island 
manufacturing  rubber  industries  and  their  auxiliary  and  co- 
ordinate branches,  during  the  past  month,  has  been  the  vacation 
period,  practically  all  the  plants  in  the  State  having  been  closed 
one  or  two  weeks.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  an  overhauling  of  power  and  machinery,  renovations, 
alterations  and  improvements. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  announced  this  spring,  the  Alice 
Mill  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  at  Woonsocket,  closed  down 
for  one  week,  beginning  July  31  and  opening  August  9.  This 
plan  is  not  in  accord  with  usual  custom  of  one  department  shut- 
ting down  after  another,  but  all  were  shut  down  on  the  same  day 
and  all  started  up  again  on  the  same  day. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol,  shut  down  its  entire 
plant  on  July  31,  for  a  period  of  one  week,  to  reopen  August  9. 
This  is  to  be  a  vacation  with  pay  for  all  the  employes  of  the  fac- 
tory who  reported  for  work  after  the  recent  cessation  without  the 
necessity  of  recourse  to  the  reemployment  plan. 

The  following  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol,  were  recently  announced,  to  become 
effective  immediately :  Jam.es  W.  Franklin,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president;  Edward  I.  Cooper,  factory  manager;  Edward  A.  Cur- 
rier, Jr..  industrial  relations  manager ;  .\.  W.  Anthony,  manager 
of  central  stores.  Mr.  Franklin  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
plant  and  Mr.  Cooper,  assistant  superintendent.  Mr.  Currier  had 
been  an  office  executive  and  Mr.  .\nthony  had  been  industrial 
relations  manager. 

A  three-day  conference  of  the  truck  tire  experts  of  the  United 
States  Tire  Co.  was  held  July  12,  13  and  14.  The  conference 
opened  with  a  session  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  July  12. 
A  banquet  in  the  evening  was  followed  by  a  theatre  party, 
after  which  the  convention  proceeded  to  Providence,  where 
Harlow  W.  Waite,  factory  manager  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.'s 
plant.  Valley  street.  Providence,  addressed  the  conference.  He 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  motor  truck  industry  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  fully  as  great  as  that  which 
came  to  the  passenger  car  industry  a  decade  ago,  and  that 
Providence,  as  the  centre  of  the  United  Stales  Tire  Co.'s  truck 
tire  activities,  was  destined  to  have  a  large  share  of  it. 


The  conference,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  100  truck  tire 
experts  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  representing 
every  State  in  the  country,  assembled  at  the  new  truck  tire  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  which  has  been  named 
the  Colt  plant  in  honor  of  Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt.  Tuesday  and! 
Wednesday  were  devoted  to  the  conference  on  truck  tire  develop- 
ment, at  the  first  session  the  subject  being  solid  tires,  with  C.  K. 
Whidden,  of  New  York,  manager  of  the  solid  tire  department, 
presiding.  On  Wednesday,  W.  V.  Logan,  manager  of  the  pneu- 
matic truck  tire  department,  was  in  charge  of  the  discussion. 
An  inspection  of  the  new  Colt  plant,  with  its  special  equipment: 
of  the  most  modern  solid-tire-making  machinery,  was  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  conference  programme. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  convention  was  the 
presentation  to  George  S.  Shugart,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager,  of  a  set  of  platinum  and  pearl  studs  and  buttons. 
The  rubber  bathing  suits  that  are  being  made  by  the  Revere 
Rubber  Co.  at  its  plant  on  \'alley  street,  Providence,  were  given 
a  picturesque  introduction  to  the  public  the  latter  part  of  June 
when  some  half  a  hundred  Providence  children  appeared  in  a 
pretty  bathing  beach  scene  at  one  of  the  theatres.  While  the  par- 
ticular costumes  used  in  the  scene  were  designed  expressly  for 
the  act,  they  were  manufactuied  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  regular  goods.  The  costumes  are  cut  from  a  roll  of  thin 
rubber  sheet  a  yard  wide  and  50  yards  in  length.  This  is  done 
on  the  upper  floor  of  one  of  the  several  buildings  which  compose 
the  plant.  Here,  more  than  300  young  women,  working  under 
ideal  sanitary  conditions,  cut  most  of  the  patterns  and  trimmings. 
The  machine  assembling  is  done  on  this  floor,  but  the  finer  work 
of  assembling  is  done  on  a  lower  floor.  The  trimmings,  such  as 
birds,  butterflies  and  other  decorations,  are  cemented  on  the  caps, 
and  the  goods  are  inspected  for  the  second  time  before  going  to 
the  vulcanizing  room,  after  which  they  are  inspected  for  the  last 
time,  and  any  defective  ones  thrown  out.  At  the  theatrical  per- 
formance, where  hundreds  of  persons  learned  for  the  first  time  of 
the  existence  of  such  garments,  many  expressed  surprise  at  the 
bright  coloring  of  the  costumes. 

On  July  15  the  figures  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commission- 
ers of  the  State  revenue  from  corporate  excess,  franchise,  public 
service  and  bank  share  taxes  were  made  public,  together  with  a 
list  of  all  individuals,  firms  and  corporations  having  an  excess 
of  $100,000  or  more.  Included  in  this  list  are  the  following, 
with  the  amount  of  their  excess:  American  Electrical  Works, 
Phillipsdalc,  $2,652,932.44;  American  Multiple  Fabric  Co..  $124.- 
296;  .American  Wringer  Co.,  New  York,  $1,034,252.95;  Anchor 
Webbing  Co..  Pawtucket,  $252,420.06 ;  Arbeka  Webbing  Co.,  Paw- 
lucket,  $163,438.99;  Atlantic  Tubing  Co.,  Cranston.  $244,574.50; 
Bourn  Rubber  Co..  $276,700.29;  Collyer  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  Paw- 
tucket, $505,759.07;  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  $384,364.66;  Everlastik, 
Inc.,  Boston,  $351,695.20;  Federal  Felting  Co.,  Westerly,  $126,- 
103.60;  Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  Easthampton,  Massachusetts, 
$327,520.53;  Goodby-Rankin  Co.,  $139,366.66;  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  $279,073.26;  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  Akron,  Ohio.  $291,601.79;  Hamilton  Webbing  Co., 
Hamilton,  $2.59,347;  Hill  &  Lacross  Co..  $257,534.65;  Hope  Web- 
bing Co.,  Pawtucket,  $1,855,467.54;  TiUernationa!  Braid  Co.,  $1,- 
409,900.80;  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.,  Pawtucket,  $8.0.59,520:  Mechan- 
ical Fabric  Co.,  $577,446.97;  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.,  Warren, 
$465,791.81;  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol.  $2,213,025.04; 
O'Bannon  Corporation,  Boston,  $1,394,939.87;  Phillips  Wire  Co., 
Pawtucket,  $2,1,59.288.83;  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  $524,114.01;  Tama- 
rack Co.,  Pawtucket,  $529,541.80;  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.. 
Pawtucket,  $243,921.90;  United  Lace  &  Braid  Co.,  Auburn,  $512,- 
951.51;  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  $2,105,090.29; 
Washburn  Wire  Co.,  Phillipsdalc,  $1,375,956.45;  Woonsocket 
Rubber  Co.,  Woonsocket,  $607,025.83.  The  enormous  increase  of 
$3,594,861.70  over  the  fax  of  1919  is  shown  in  the  assessment  of 
the  Jenckes  Spinning  Co.,  which  has  a  corporate  excess  of 
$8,959,920. 
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A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the  Flynt  Building  &  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  for  the  erection  of  a 
thrce-storj'  addition,  95  by  42  feet,  to  the  storage  house  of  the 
American  Wringer  Co.'s  plant  in  Woonsocket,  and  work  thereon 
•will  be  commenced  shortly.  One  floor  of  the  addition  is  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates,  and  machinery  for 
^his  purpose  will  be  installed.  The  remaining  two  floors  of  the 
inew  building  are  to  be  devoted  to  storage  purposes. 

Frederick  E.  Luth,  for  the  past  IS  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Glendale  Elastic  Fabric  Co.,  Providence,  during  several  years  of 
which  time  he  was  foreman  in  one  of  the  departments,  died  June 
27  in  his  47th  year.  He  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  four  sons,  a  sister  and  two  brothers. 

Clyde  O.  Dudley,  for  the  past  four  years  traffic  manager  at  the 
Xational  India  Rubber  Co.'s  plant,  Bristol,  has  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  traffic  manager  of  the  Woonsocket  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  assumed  his  new  duties  July  12.  He  is  succeeded 
by  J.  D    Cruickshank  of  the  purchasing  department. 


FIRST   GOODRICH   SALESMAN   IN   NEW   ENGLAND. 

ELLSWORTH  E.  Leach,  Boston  manager  of  mechanical  and 
sundry  sales  for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  was  born 
at  North  Easton,  Massachusetts,  in  1862.  Upon  completing  his 
course  in  the  Stoughton  High 
School  in  1878  he  began  his  career 
in  the  rubber  trade  as  errand  boy 
for  the  American  Rubber  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. During  most  of  the  twelve 
years  he  remained  with  this  con- 
cern he  was  engaged  in  sales,  first 
as  a  traveling  salesmen  of  general 
rubber  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  Canada.  In  1884  Robert  D. 
Evans,  president  of  the  company, 
appointed  him  associate  manager 
to  open  the  first  New  York  office 
of  the  company  as  assistant  to 
Eben  H.  Paine,  who  was  later 
sales  manager  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Mr.  Evans  being  the 
second  vice-president  of  the  latter 
company  following  Joseph  Bani- 
gan.  Mr.  Leach's  sales  work  cov- 
ered footwear  and  clothing  from 
New  York  west  to  Chicago  and  south  to  the  Ohio  River,  in- 
cluding Philadelphia,   Baltimore  and  Washington. 

In  1890  Mr.  Leach  opened  in  Boston  the  largest  wholesale  and 
retail  rubber  store  in  New  England,  known  as  the  Metropolitan 
Rubber  Co.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubber  clothing  and  mackintoshes  under  the  firm  narne 
of  E.  E.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 

In  the  latter  year  Mr.  Leach  became  the  first  traveling  sales- 
man for  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  in  the  New  England  territory. 
In  1902  the  Goodrich  company  opened  a  small  office  carrj'ing  a 
small  stock  of  specialty  and  mechanical  goods  in  addition  to 
tires,  and  Mr.  Leach  was  made  manager  of  both  the  mechanical 
and  specialty  departments.  The  company  moved  into  a  larger 
store  on  Columbus  avenue  in  190S,  and  five  years  later  to  the 
present  six-story  building  on  Boylston  street.  Mr.  Leach  did 
all  of  the  traveling  sales  work  from  1899  to  1910.  Since  then 
the  New  England  traveling  force  has  grown  to  seven  men  with 
Mr.  Leach  still  on  the  job. 

On  May  1,  1920,  Mr.  Leach  rounded  out  twenty  years  of  loyal 
and  faithful  service  and  the  sales  force  and  department  managers 
cf  the  company  remembered  the  anniversary  by  giving  a  din- 
ner In  his  honor  and  presenting  him  with  twenty  $20-gold-pieces, 


Ellsworth  E.  Leach. 


one  piece  for  each  year  of  service.  Mr.  Leach  has  a  very  wide 
acquaintance  and  many  friends  in  the  rubber  goods  trade  and 
he  has  played  an  important  part  in  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  Goodrich  company  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  Bay  State  Au- 
tomobile Club,  G.  A.  R.  Associates  and  has  been  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  the  Universalist  church  of  Stoughton. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

({"-pRUCKPORT.^TioN" — new  terminology  for  freight  hauling  by 
1  pneumatically  equipped  motor  trucks — has  been  given 
tremendous  impetus  in  Boston  and  adjacent  territory  by  the 
establishment  of  fifteen  motor  truck  routes  by  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  to  give  speedy  and  regular  deliveries  to 
service   stations  in  the  vicinity  of   Boston. 

More  than  68  per  cent  of  all  distribution  from  the  local 
branch  is  being  made  by  motor  trucks,  approximately 
400,000  pounds  of  rubber  products  being  transported  each 
month.  It  is  planned  to  deliver  eventually  by  truckportation 
95  per  cent  of  sales  made  by  the  Boston  office.  Over  350 
service  stations  are  served  by  the  fifteen  truck  routes.  The 
company  plans  similar  lines  for  those  of  its  74  branches  in 
the  United  States  aiTected  by  railroad  transportation  tie-ups. 

The  longest  route  running  from  the  Boston  branch  is  a 
two-day  "Cape  Cod"  trip  of  250  miles  from  Boston  to  Or- 
leans, made  weekly  with  stops  at  Plymouth,  Sagamore, 
Brewster,  Chatham,  Woods  Hole,  Buzzards  Bay  and  Ware- 
ham.  The  trip  serves  40  distributers.  The  shortest  line  is 
the  SO-mile  run  to  Brockton,  requiring  less  than  eight  hours 
and  serving  12  distributors. 

The  110-mile  trip  to  Worcester  is  made  tri-weekly  in  less 
than  a  working  day  to  serve  23  service  stations.  Other 
routes  run  to  Lowell,  Weirs,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire; 
Marlboro,  Fitchburg,  Athol,  Rutland,  Millbury,  Haverhill  and 
Gloucester,  with  many  intermediate  stops.  Keene,  New 
Hampshire  is  the  terminus  of  a  168-mile  route  that  will  be  es- 
tablished  shortly. 

BOSTON   NOTES. 

The  O'Bannon  Corporation,  30  State  street,  Boston,  has 
had  the  honor  of  being  recently  cited  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  meritorious  service  in  the  War. 

The  Central  Automobile  Tire  Co.,  Ill  Staniford  street, 
Boston,  is  now  a  direct  factory  distributer  for  the  Sterling  Tire 
Corporation,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 

Lehigh  tires  are  now  available  to  New  England  motorists, 
a  branch  of  the  parent  firm  known  as  the  Lehigh  New  Eng- 
land Tire  Co.  having  been  opened  at  559  Columbus  avenue, 
Boston.  Fred  W.  Dogherty  is  manager  and  will  be  assisted 
in  developing  business  in  this  territory  by  Paul  H.  Bradley, 
eastern  sales  representative. 

The  Croker  Pen  Co.,  36  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  has 
awarded  a  contract  for  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  at 
Everett,  Massachusetts,  60  by  120  feet,  to  cost  $45,000  to 
$50,000. 

L.  J.  Waldron,  for  the  last  five  years  assistant  manager 
of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co., 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  New  England  territory  of  the  same  com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

H.  H.  Greenwood,  a  pioneer  in  the  automotive  industry,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  general  sales  manager  for  the  Hood  Tire 
Co.,  Boston,  is  New  England  distributor  for  Syra-Cord  tires, 
with  offices  and  salesrooms  at  739  Boylston  street,  Boston.  Mr. 
Greenwood's  firm,  the  S'yra-Cord  Tire  Sales  Co.,  has  established 
twenty  agencies  throughout  New  England. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    MASSACHUSETTS    NOTES. 

The  first  ol  a  series  of  Harvard  University  summer  school 
visits  to  industrial  plants  in  this  vicinity  was  made  July  13, 
when  G.  F.  Miller  conducted  hfty  students  through  the  plant 
of  the   Hood   Rubber   Co.  at  Watertown. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  service  work  of  the  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  is  the  nursing  of  employes  who  are 
ill.  Rain  or  shine,  a  corps  of  efficient  nurses  makes  a  daily 
round  visiting  the  homes  of  Hood  operatives  who  are  out 
because  of  sickness.  Each  nurse  has  her  Ford  coupe  for 
better  comfort  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  her  time. 
In  working  conditions,  medical  and  dental  attention,  and 
care  in  sickness  the  company  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  build  up  a  body  of  stable  working  men  and  women. 

The  Tyrian  Service  .\ssociation  of  the  Tyer  Rubber  Co., 
.'\ndover,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  approved  a  set  of 
badges  which  will  be  awarded  to  those  completing  one.  ten, 


survived  under  difticulties  until  1913,  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
R.  A.  Whall,  now  its  manager  and  treasurer,  and  incorporated  as 
one  department  of  the  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.  Outdoor  pneu- 
matic rubber  goods  are  its  specialties,  but  it  also  makes  mat- 
tresses and  cushions  for  hospital  and  domestic  use.  L.  S.  Starret 
is  president  of  the  company. 


Hood  Xurses  Starting  Their  1) 


fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  of  service. 
Several  employes,  including  the  general  manager,  will  re- 
ceive the  thirty-five  year  badge. 

For  the  last  few  months,  groceries  have  been  supplied 
to  the  employes  through  a  cooperative  buying  plan.  The 
cost  of  goods  has  thus  been  reduced,  and  a  supply  of  sugar 
for  the  canning  season  secured.  An  athletic  committee  has 
lately  been  appointed,  and  a  baseball  team  organized. 

The  recreation  department  of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chi- 
copee  Falls,  has  long  been  a  potent  factor  in  building  up  a 
contented,  efficient  working  force,  and  this  season  its  ac- 
tivities take  on  new  interest  through  the  addition  of  new 
buildings  and  facilities  at  Fisk  Park,  including  a  new  res- 
taurant and  handball  court.  The  park  night  season  of  Fri- 
day evening  entertainments  was  ushered  in  July  16,  when 
the  park  was  officially  opened  for  the  year.  There  were 
the  usual  Red  Tops'  baseball  game,  handball,  tennis,  quoits, 
trap  shooting,  special  track  events,  motion  pictures,  fire- 
works and  dancing  with  music  by  the  Fisk  jazz  orchestra. 
The  restaurant  makes  it  possible  for  Fiskers  to  ro  direct 
to  the  park  after  working  hours,  get  a  good  meal  and  make 
the  most  of  the  long  summer  evenings  aflforded  by  daylight 

Fridav  afternoons  there  are  special  festivities  for  the  mothers 
and  children  of  Fisker  fartiilies,  and  this  year  the  play- 
ground section  of  the  park  has  more  new  equipment  for  the 
kiddies,  such  as  swings  and  slides.  Admission  is  by  identifi- 
cation card  obtainable  free  of  the  recreation   department. 

The  Metropolitan  Air  Goods  Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts,  a  sub- 
sidiarv  of  the  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.  of  the  same  place,  is 
building  a  new  two-story  plant.  50  by  140  feet,  to  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  hospital  rubber 
goods.    The  original  company  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1891  and 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  MID-WEST. 

(By  Our  Regular  Correspondent) 

MID-WEST   EUBBEE   MANUFACTUREES'    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  MOXTHLY  MEETING  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  held  July  13,  at  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Club,  was  largely  attended.  Much  interest  was  shown  by  the 
members  present  in  the  business  of  the  Association  that  con- 
tinues to  expand  as  the  membership  increases.  At  this  meeting 
the  following  new  regular  members  were  elected.  The  Auto- 
mobile Owners  Tire  Corporation,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  The 
Giant  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Rotary  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  The  Sponge  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  The  associate  members  elected  were  The 
Utility  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  and  The  Towar 
Textile  Mills  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  first  annual  outing  and  summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  August  16  and  17,  1920.  The  price  of  tickets  has 
been  fixed  at  $10. 

As  this  is  the  first  general  rubber  trade  outing  ever  held  m 
the  Middle  West,  where  so  large  a  number  of  the  rubber  manti- 
facturing  plants  are  located,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  invi- 
tation general  to  everyone  in  the  trade  whether  members  of  this 
association  or  not. 

Cedar  Point  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer's  outing.  There  are 
commodious  modern  hotels,  shady  groves,  amusement  parks,  a 
fine  bathing  beach,  and  a  trip  to  historic  Put-in-Bay,  the  scene 
of  Commodore  Perry's  victory,  is  an  added  attraction. 

It  is  but  a  fifteen-minute  boat  trip  from  Sandusky  to 
Cedar  Point,  and  boats  run  on  regular  schedule  from  Cleveland 
and  Toledo.  The  Cleveland  boat  leaves  at  8:30  a.  m.,  arrives  at 
Cedar  Point  11:45  a.  m.  The  Toledo  boat  leaves  at  8:15  a.  m. 
and  arrives  at  Cedar  Point  1  :1S  p.  m. 

The  outing  committee  is  as  follows:  H.  S.  Vorhis,  chairman; 
E.  T.  Meyer.  F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co.,  Chicago ;  Paul  A.  Bloom, 
Fred  Stern  &  Co.,  Chicago :  C.  H.  Taveniere,  Charles  E.  Wood, 
Chicago ;  G.  Matthias,  Jr.,  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MTD-WESTEEN   NOTES. 

H.  G.  Olivier,  formerly  associated  with  the  Goodrich  and 
Diamond  rubber  companies  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
well  known  in  the  automobile  tire 
trade  through  his  fifteen  years  of  selling 
experience,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  branch  of  the  Mc- 
Liraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Tlie   Altenburg   Tire    Equipment   Co., 

liavcnport,  Iowa,  has  purchased  six  and 

Mia-  half     acres     of     ground     at     West 

Davrnport,  on  the  Rock  Island  railroad, 

and  the  new  foundry  and  machine  shops 

now   being  erected   on   that   site  will  be 

ready    for    occupancy   by    September    1. 

The    goods    manufactured    will    include 

complete     tire     repair     equipment     and 

molds,  cores  and  machinery  used  in  the 

manufacture   of  new   tires.     The  capital   stock  of  the  company 

has  been  increased  from  $125,000  to  $150,000. 

The  Surety  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  is  one  of 


the   new   companies   that  are   prospering. 


Two   small   buildings 
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have  just  been  completed,  and  a  third  one  is  being  started.  For 
over  a  year  the  company  has  been  manufacturing  inner  tubes, 
and  now  has  begun  to  make  cord  and  fabric  tires  of  high  quality. 
The  Hannibal  Rubber  Co.,  Hannibal,  Missouri,  has  completed 
its  factory  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  as  soon  as  the 
equipment  is  installed  it  will  start  operations.  Both  cord  and 
fabric  tires  will  be  manufactured  under  the  name  "Mark  Twain;" 
the  inner  tube  is  to  be  called  "Indian  Joe,"  after  a  Mark  Twain 
character  who  still  lives  in  Hannibal  at  the  age  of  92.  Hannibal, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  early  home  of  the  author.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are :  William  J.  Richards,  president ;  H.  M.  Still, 
vice  president;  A.  E.  Gibson,  secretary,  and  S.  O.  Osterhout, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Gibson  will  also  serve  as  general  sales  manager 
and  advertising  manager. 

Mason  Scuddtr,  a  son  of  the  founder  and  principal  stockholder 
of  the  Rawlings  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  company.  The  company  manufac- 
tures game-balls  of  various  kinds,  including  the  "Ruko"  which 
was  described  in  The  Indi.^  Rubber  World  April  1,  1919. 

L.  N.  Burns,  who  recently  became  associated  with  the 
Racme  Autd  Tire  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  been  made  head 
of  the  Horse  .Sli.ic  Rubber  Co.  of  Missouri,  the  distnbuting  or- 
ganization for  Horse  Shoe  tires  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  Mr.  Bums, 
until  January  IS,  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  sales  manager  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co., 
of  Racine.  The  Horse  Shoe  Rubber 
Co.  of  Missouri  succeeds  the  Lind- 
man-Funk  Co.,  distributors,  who 
introduced  the  "Horse  Shoe"  tire 
line  in  the  two  states.  Offices  are 
already  established  in  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Burns  will  be 
directly  in  charge  of  all  sales  in 
the  two  states.  W.  E.  McClurg 
will  be  vice-president  of  the  new 
organization  and  will  be  in  charge 
L.  N.  Burns.  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 

Jacob  Warner  Culver,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  central  district  manager  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co., 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  that  State.  Born  in  Gales- 
burg  and  a  graduate  of  the  high  school,  business  college  and 
Knox  College  there,  he  first  worked  in  the  local  postoffice  for 
four  years.  In  1899  he  went  to  Chicago  as  a  stenographer  for 
the  Ayer  &  Lord  Tire  Co.  For  five  years  he  was  an  account- 
ant for  railroad  contractors,  and  for  ten  years  he  was  a  sales- 
man and  district  manager  for  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  & 
Rubber  Co.  Prior  to  his  promotion  he  had  for  some  time  been 
manager  of  the  Federal  company's  mechanical  rubber  goods  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Culver  is  a  member  of  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  and 
various  tire  and  rubber  trade  associations. 

A.  Daigger  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  dealers  in  rubber  ingre- 
dients, have  inaugurated  a  free  rubber  manufacturers'  service  as 
an  adjunct  to  their  laboratory  research  department.  At  its  head  is 
an  expert  chemist  and  rubber  man  who  is  prepared  to  take  up 
without  charge  or  obligation  any  problems  and  technical  difficul- 
ties pertaining  to  chemicals,  colors  and  oils  submitted  by  the 
trade.  A  market  letter  including  technical  notes  will  be  issued 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  623-633  South  Wabash 
avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois,  is  making  extensive  additions  to  its 
plant  at  Muskegon,  Michigan.  One  new  group  includes  four 
separate  buildings  in  which  the  cord  fabric  is  impregnated.  These 
buildings  have  been  completed  and  the  machinery  installed,  at  the 


cost  of  $1,000,000,  so  they  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
company  has  recently  increased  its  capital  slock  from  $12,000,000 
to  $56,000,000. 

The  Athol  Manufacturing  Co.,  Athol,  Massachusetts,  is  erect- 
ing at  Marysville,  Michigan,  a  new  plant  consisting  of  main 
building,  store  house  and  churn  room,  giving  about  34,250  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  The  most  modern  ideas  of  factory  building 
and  machine  layout  are  utilized.  A  hundred  men  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. By  the  middle  of  August  it  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
pany will  begin  the  production  of  a  high-class  rubber-coated 
fabric,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tops. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  placed  its 
southern  Wisconsin  territory  under  the  supervision  of  Calvin  F. 
Troupe,  former  branch  manager  for  the  Fisk  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  will  work  in 
direct  connection  with  The  Ramler  Rubber  Co.,  India  distributer 
in  that  city. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  factory  of  The  Wilson  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  the  accessory  factory  is  already 
in  operation,  manufacturing  the  Wilson  "SlaPatch."  This  com- 
pany was  incorporated  December  16,  1918,  capitalized  at  $2,000,- 
000,  but  active  organization  work  did  not  begin  until  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  executive  offices  are  at  402-403  Hubbell  Building, 
Des  Moines,-  and  the  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  West 
63d  street,  River  to  River  Road,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway.  The  officers  are:  W.  E.  Wilson,  president 
and  general  manager;  S.  S.  Wilson,  vice-president;  W.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, secretary  and  treasurer.  R.  A.  Torrey  is  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  H.  E.  BeSaw  is  superintendent. 

Some  of  the  leading  commercial  artists  of  the  country  have 
prepared  for  the  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  a  series 
of  twenty-six  paintings  portraying  Indian  lore  and  legend,  to  be 
used  in  an  advertising  campaign.  The  Indian  Chief,  Keokuk, 
who  is  said  never  to  have  broken  a  promise,  once  lived  in  the 
same  locality,  and  the  company  has  chosen  his  spirit  and  char- 
acter to  typify  its  own  policy  and  aims.  Consequently,  Indian 
subjects  were  chosen  for  these  paintings  and  the  company  has 
been  to  considerable  expense  for  research  work  preliminary  to 
their  production,  in  order  that  they  should  be  accurate  in  detail 
as  well  as  characteristic  portrayals  of  Indian  life.  They  are  said 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  famous  Remington  paintings  of 
Indians. 

The  Essenkay  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  acquired  14 
acres  of  ground  at  83d  street  and  Wentworth  avenue,  on  which 
it  will  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  tire  filler  and 
rubber  substitute  known  as  "Essenkay."  The  first  building,  to 
be  of  concrete  and  steel,  will  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$300,000.     F.  D.  Mayer  is  president. 

The  Hoosier  Rubber  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  which  manufac- 
tures "Service"  rubber  heels,  is  a  partnership  consisting  of  Ted 
Nicar  and  N.  V.  Robertson.  Mr.  Nicar  was  formerly  with  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Synthetic  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Fort  Branch,  Indiana,  has 
been  making  plans  for  extracting  rubber  from  cactus  and  expects 
to  have  the  first  plant  in  operation  August  first. 


"FLEXYDE"  FOR  MEN'S  BELTS. 
A  material  adapted  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  leather  is  called 
"Flexyde"  and  is  made  of  rubberized  fabric  pebbled  on  one  side 
to  imitate  the  grain  of  seal  leather.  It  comes  in  either  black 
or  cordovan,  but  any  special  grain,  color,  or  thickness  can  be 
made  on  special  order.  The  standard  size  is  1/32-inch  in  thick- 
ness, in  sheets  36  by  36  inches.  One  of  the  recent  adaptations 
of  this  material  is  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  belts, 
which  are,  of  course,  washable  and  therefore  eminently  practical 
and  entirely  sanitary.  (The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.) 
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THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By   Our  R.-tiiihr  Cornstoiidctt. 
AKBON  NOTES. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  BiiLDiNC  expansions  in  the  rubber  indus- 
try at  present  is  that  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  at 
Akron.  Xew  construction  is  in  progress  which  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  plant  twenty  per  cent  and  cost,  with  the  new  equip- 
ment    and     machinery,     in     excess     of     ten     million     dollars. 

The  new  build- 
ings will  provide 
779,000  square 
feet  additional 
floor  space,  mak- 
ing a  total  of 
4,554,304  square 
feet  devoted  to 
the  manufacture 
of  tires,  hose, 
boots  and  shoes, 
and  other  rubber 
goods.  Several 
thousand  addi- 
tional workers 
will  be  required 
next  year  to  turn 
out  the  increased 
production  plan- 
ned. 

The  largest  of 
the  new  build- 
ings under  con- 
struction is  an 
eight-story  ware- 
house for  raw 
materials  with 
530,000  square 
feet  of  floor 
space.  When 
completed  it  will 
be  the  largest 
factory  building 
in  the  city.  The 
second  largest 
building  will 
have  nearly  200.- 
000  square  feet 
and  will  be  used 
exclusively  for 
tire  building. 

Other     new 
buildings       being 
erected  include  a 
giant  water  soft- 
ening   plant,     an 
electric      current 
transformer    sta- 
tion, a  large   re- 
frigeration build- 
ing,  and   an   ex- 
tension to  the  boiler  house  of  Mill  2.    In  spite  of  annoying  delays 
in  securing  materials  the  work  is  going  rapidly  ahead,  day  and 
night,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  program  will  be  nearly  com- 
pleted before  winter. 

This  new  construction  emphasizes  the  steady  growth  of  the 
Goodrich  company  since  it  was  organized  fifty  years  ago,  many 
years  before  any  other  rubber  factory  was  opened  in  the  "Rubber 
City."  The  original  plant  of  the  Goodrich  company  was  a  build- 
ing 40  by  100  feet  and  only  35  employes  were  on  the  first  pay-roll. 
To-day  this  original  building  could  be  tucked  away  and  lost  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  company's  buildings.    The  force  of  35 


employes  has  grown  to  an  army  of  28,000  men  and  women. 
An  opportunity  for  employes  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Co.  to  become  holders  of  the  company's  common  stock  and  to 
share  in  its  profits  is  afforded  by  an  employe's  stock  subscription 
plan  recently  approved  by  the  company's  executive  cominittee. 
The  stock  will  be  sold  to  the  erhployes  for  $65  a  share  on 
w'eekly  payments  of  25  cents,  each  employe  being  allowed  to  buy 
one  share  for  each  $300  of  his  annual  earnings.     Stock  will  be 

sold  in  this  way 
only  to  employes 
who  have  been 
with  the  com- 
pany for  three 
months  or  long- 
er. 

In  the  working 
out  of  the  com- 
pany's plan,  stock 
purchased  by  the 
employe  can  be 
paid  for  at  the 
end  of  three 
years  and  24 
Av  e  e  k  s,  even 
though  the  pay- 
ments during  this 
period  will  total 
only  $44.98  per 
share.  Accumu- 
lated stock  divi- 
dends and  ser\-ice 
credits  will  make 
up  the  difference 
between  this 
amount  and  the 
stock  purchase 
price  plus  inter- 
est. 

Every  time  the 
company  pays  a 
dividend  on  its 
common  stock  it 
will  credit  a  like 
amount  toward 
the  payment  of 
each  share  of 
stock  on  which 
employes  are 
making  payment. 
.■\t  the  present 
dividend  rate, 
such  dividends 
will  amount  to 
$21  per  share 
during  the  pay- 
ment period. 

The  employe 
will  receive 
through  the  serv- 
ice credit  plan  an  additional  credit  of  $6  on  the  payment  of  each 
share  purchased.  This  service  plan  provides  $1  credit  on  each 
share  a  year  from  date  of  first  payment,  $2  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  $3  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  service  credits 
will  be  given  even  after  the  stock  is  paid  for.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  $4  cash  will  lie  given  on  each  share  held  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year,  $5  cash.  This  will  reduce  the  net  amount 
cash  paid  for  the  stock  of  $35.98  per  share. 

The  .'Xkron  Gear  &  Engineering  Co.,  operating  a  machine  shop 
at  the  corner  of  South  and  High  streets.  Akron,  is  contemplat- 
ing building  a  large  modern  machine  shop  on  its  property  con- 
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sisting  of  four  and  one-half  acres  of  land  on  East  Market  street, 
with  frontage  near  Martha  avenue.  The  company  manufactures 
all  kinds  of  gears  as  well  as  rubber  machinery,  cores,  and  molds. 
Contracts  for  the  new  structure  will  be  let  at  an  early  date. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are:  J.  Asa  Palmer,  president; 
W.  F.  Warden,  vice-president;  \\'.  J.  Frank,  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer ;  Otis  E.  Prier,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary ; 
T.  A.  Seacrist,  general  manager;  J.  R.  Triplett,  sales  manager; 
William  A.  Brubaker,  superintendent  and  mechanical  engineer. 
The  above,  in  addition  to  N._C.  Stone,  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  Akron,  comprise  the  board  of  directors. 

During  the  past  month  the  men  on  the  Akron  city 
street-car  lines  struck  for  increased  wages  and  the  rub- 
ber companies,  in  order  to  bring  their  operatives  to 
work,  were  compelled  to  organize  one  of  the  greatest 
truck  transportation  systems  ever  devised  in  the  city.  Suf- 
ficient warning  of  the  coming  of  the  strike  was  given  and 
the  whole  emergency  system  of  transportation  was  com- 
pleted and  officially  announced  in  factory  publications 
at  least  one  week  before  the  men  actually  went  out. 

Another  opportunity  was  presented  by  the  coming  of 
the  strike  to  show  the  importance  the  automobile  and 
the  truck  holds  in  the  business  world  of  to-day.  Re- 
ports from  the  various  factories  indicate  production 
was  affected  little,  if  any. 

Ralph  Upson,  C.  R.  Johnson  and  C.  M.  McCreery, 
all  in  the  aeronautical  department  of  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  and  their  wives,  set  a  new  record 
when  they  took  their  Fourth  of  July  picnic  dinner  in 
a  free  balloon  several  thousand  feet  in  the  air. 

More  than  600  factory  foremen  were  guests  of  H.  S. 
Firestone,  president  of  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
at  an  outing  given  on  Mr.  Firestone's  farm  the  latter 
part  of  June.  It  required  a  line  of  automobiles  more 
than  a  mile  and  one-half  long  to  transport  the  men  to 
the  farm.  The  day  was  spent  in  sports  of  various 
kinds,  followed  by  a  country  dinner.  The  outing  this 
year  was  the  seventh  given  the  foremen  by  Mr.  Fire- 
stone. 

John   Gammetcr,   of  the   experimental   department   of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  State  Aviation  Commission. 

F.  W.  Work,  brother  of  B.  G.  Work,  president  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  was  grand  marshal  of  an  Independence  Day  parade 
in  Akron,  Monday,  July  5.  Approximately  8,000  persons  were 
in  line. 

;ion   to   be   given    by   the   Akron 


Flying  Club  in  the  fall  are  being  discussed.  The  plans  provide 
for  a  more  elaborate  show  than  was  held  at  Wright  Field  here 
recently. 

H.  C.  Berry,  of  the  Berry  Airship  Co.,  of  California,  has  spent 
some  time  in  Akron  superintending  the  building  of  a  dirigible 
by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  for  himself.  The  new 
machine  will  embody  several  features  patented  by  Mr.  Berry 
which  will  increase  the  speed  of  dirigibles. 

Daily  flights  to  Cleveland  were  made  by  airships  from  Akron 
during    the    aviation    show    held    in    that    city    July    2-7.       The 
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"pony"  blimp,  the  only  one-man  dirigible  on  the  market,  was 
among  the  ships  which  made  the  flight. 

A  total  of  4,200  men  and  women  enrolled  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion classes  conducted  this  year  in  Akron  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  E.  C.  Vermillion,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Firestone  Americanization  work,  is  director.  A  total  of 
136  classes  was  served  by  105  teachers.  Classes  were  held  in 
basements  of  churches,  homes,  factories  and  in  rooming  houses. 
The  outlook   for  next  year  is  still  brighter. 

The  Industrial  Salvage  Co.,  organized  by  George  W.  Sherman, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  salvage  department  of  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  is  upon  a  paying  basis  and  will  be  able  to  declare 
a  small  dividend  this  year.  The  company  has  dealt  largely  with 
salvaged  boilers  and  machinery  during  the  past  year.  The  war 
left  a  large  amount  of  machinery  in  factories  which  is  now  use- 
less in  its  present  location  and  the  company  has  been  busy  buying 
it  up  and  shipping  it  to  other  locations  where  it  is  needed. 
The  plan  to  make  a  house-to-house  collection  of  salvage  was 
]iiistponed  because  of  the  amount  of  business  coming  to  the 
rompany. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  increased  its  sales  63^/2  per  cent 
■  luring  the  six  inonths  ended  July  1,  1920.  From  191S  to  1919, 
the  company's  sales  have  increased  1,300  per  cent.  The  business 
of  the  present  year,  it  is  estimated,  will  total  $50,000,000. 

The  India  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  made  the  following 
appointments :  J.  E.  McGinnes,  formerly  branch  manager  for 
the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Milwaukee  and  manager  of 
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tire  sales  for  The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  sales  promotion  work  and  K.  C.  Burtscher, 
well  known  in  railroad  circles,  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Wheeling  and 
Lake  Erie  railroad  and  with  the  traffic  department  of  The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 

The  Supreme  Cord  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000,  is  erecting  a  new  plant  on  Home 
avenue.  The  main  factory  building  is  60  by  300  feet,  of  brick 
and  steel,  and  a  power  plant,  40  by  50  feet,  is  of  the  same  con- 
struction.    The   officers   and    directors   of   the   company   are : 

R.  C.  Witwer,  president ;  A.  G.  Kaufmann,  vice-president ; 
Charles  O.  Patier,  secretary-treasurer.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are :  L.  C.  Koplin,  William  J.  Kaufmann, 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Moore,  S.  W.  Sweet,  P.  E.  Welton,  J.  L. 
Swartz,  B.  L.  Eaton,  and  W.  B.  Campbell. 

MISCELLAITEOUS   OHIO   NOTES. 

Jay  Chamberlin  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  represented  the  company  in  the 
Chicago  territory. 

The  Pharis  Tire  S:  Rubber  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio,  is  erecting  a 
100  by  120-foot,  three-story  brick  and  steel  addition  and  a  new 
power  house,  and  adding  100  per  cent  to  the 
machinery  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing production  to  1,000  tires  and  1,000 
tubes  daily.  This  company  was  one  of  the 
first  to  build  30  by  iVz  clincher  cord  tires,  and 
the  growing  business,  principally  with  large 
jobbers,  requires  additional  factory  facilities. 
By  November  the  company  expects  to  be  build- 
ing all  sizes  of  cord  tires.  The  officers  are : 
A.  R.  Lindorf,  president;  C.  H.  Otto  Meyer, 
vice-president;  Charles  O.  C.  Lindrooth,  secre- 
tary; R.  S.  Wyeth,  treasurer;  Carl  Pharis,  gen- 
eral manager. 

The  Hercules  Rubber  Corporation,  with 
main  offices  at  908  Union  Central  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  purchased  35  acres  of 
land  on  which  it  will  erect  a  modern  factory 
and  power  plant  for  the  production  of  its  spe- 
cial airless  inner  tube. 

The  Columbus  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  installing  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  fabric  tires,  in  addition  to  its  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  cord  tires.     It  expects  to  produce  fabric 
tires  about  August   1,   1920. 

The  Kee-Spears  Rubber  Co.,  Clinton,  Ohio,  which  was  in- 
corporated November  3.  1919,  to  manufacture  a  general  line 
of  molded  and  mechanical  rubber  goods  and  hard  rubber  goods, 
including  interior  doors,  door  and  window  casings,  room  mold- 
ings, etc.,  has  purchased  a  factory  and  is  nearlj'  ready  to  begin 
manufacturing.  An  additional  building  will  be  built  at  an  early 
date,  which  will  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  George  A.  Griffiths,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  W.  W.  Spears,  vice-president;  Culley  B.  Hall, 
secretary;  A.  J.  Kee,  treasurer;  directors — Dempsey  Lowe  and 
Benjamin  Blackmore. 

Charles  H.  Wheeler  has  been  elected  a  director  of  The  Mc- 
Graw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio. 

C.  D.  Rockwood,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Mason  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Kent.  Ohio,  has  returned  from  the  Far  East,  which 
he  visited  in  the  interest  of  the  Mason  Rubber  Plantations  Co. 
He  found  conditions  there  very  promising.  J.  P.  Matthews,  for- 
mer purchasing  agent  of  the  company,  remains  at  Singapore 
as  far  eastern  representative. 


The  Premier  Rubber  &  Insulation  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capitalization  from  $150,000  to  $250,000,  owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  business.  The  plant  is  now  running  night 
and  day,  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  for  hard  rubber 
and  bakelite  products.  The  newly-elected  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are:  William  Grether,  president  and  treasurer;  William 
F.   Grieser,  vice-president;   John   H.   Shively,   secretary. 

The  above-named,  with  Joseph  Westendorf  and  Harry  H. 
Gerstnor,  comprise  the  board  of  directors.  Henry  Spatz  has 
been  appointed  factory  manager. 

The  National  Rubber  &  Specialties  Co.,  Chickering  avenue 
and  C,  H.  &  D.  Railway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  manufacture  a  line 
of  cements  for  bicycle,  motorcycle,  and  automobile  tires,  as  well 
as  braziers,  vulcanizcrs,  enameling  ovens,  etc.,  for  tire  repair 
work. 

The  population  of  Kent,  the  home  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  has  .been  announced  by  the  census  bureau  as  7,070.  In 
1910  the  village  had  a  population  of  4,488.    The  increase  was  57.5. 

Ohio  C.  Barber,  match  king,  capitalist  and  agriculturist  who 
died  in  January,  left  an  estate  of  more  than  $5,000,000,  it  was 
shown,  when  his  will  was  offered  for  probate  recently.  Some 
of  the  buildings  on  the  Anna  Dean  farm,  containing  1,000  acres, 
are   being  converted   into   dormitories   and   manufacturing  build- 


ings.    The  Babcox-Wilcox  Co.  of  Barberton  has  leased  one  of 
the  buildings   for  dormitories   for  additional   men. 


GENERAL   HILLS,   A   NEW  AKRON    SUBURB. 

An  unusual  scheme  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  homes  and  at  the 
same  time  solve  the  housing  problem  has  been  put  in  effect  by 
the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  The  employes 
of  the  company,  by  adopting  a  plan  of  \V.  O'Neil,  general 
manager,  took  over  a  243-acre  tract  of  land  on  the  Massillon 
road  about  1^  miles  from  the  General  plant  and  formed  a  de- 
velopment syndicate  with  Mr.  O'Neil  as  trustee.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  time  that  the  employes  themselves  have  got  be- 
hind a  home-building  project  and  undertaken  its  financing  and 
development. 

One  thousand  homes  will  be  constructed  to  cost  $5,000  to 
$6,700  and  compare  identically  with  property  which  has  been 
bringing  $9,000  or  more.  Quite  a  sum  of  money  is  being  saved 
by  finding  various  men  in  the  factory  who  have  had  experience 
in  lumbering,  road  building  and  construction  work,  and  these  men 
were  put  in  charge  of  the  work  with  which  they  were  familiar,- 
thus  eliminating  contractors. 

When  completed  the  section  will  be  known  as  General  Hills. 
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It  lies  ahoiit  500  feet  from  Springfield  lake,  overlooking  the 
lake  and  the  valley.  All  conveniences,  such  as  electricity,  sewer, 
pavements  and  sidewalks,  will  be  provided.  Plans  call  for  the 
formation  of  a  community'  waterworks.  .A  business  center  has 
been  laid  out  and  buses  will  operate  from  the  community  every 
30  minutes. 

In  working  out  the  General  Hills  plan,  enabling  the  men  to 
finance  the  enterprise,  a  double  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
because  while  overcoming  the  financial  handicap  in  home  building, 
the  men  at  the  same  time  have  been  given  something  to  take  the 
place  of  unwise  investments  in  the  numerous  wildcat  stocks  and 
other  promotions  which  have  been  sweeping  the  country  and 
which  have  contributed  to  the  unrest  of  good  workmen. 


A    DESIGNER    OF    RUBBER    MACHINERY. 

/^URT  KuENTZEL,  experimental  engineer  with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 

^  Co.,    .'\kron,   Ohio,   was   born   in   Erfurt,   Germany,   in   1880. 

After  studying  at  the  Technical  High  School  in  Charlottenburg 

and    the    universities    of    Jena    and 

Berlin,  he  graduated  in  1903. 

His  first  position  was  with  Sie- 
mens &  Halske  Gummiwerke  in 
Berlin,  and  he  was  later  with  the 
Gummiwerke  Oberspree  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  in  Berlin,  Gummi 
&  Kabelwerke,  Dr.  Cassirer  &  Co., 
in  Charlottenburg,  and  Siiddeutsche 
Guminiwerke,  in  Mannheim. 

In  1909  he  came  to  America  as 
■'issistant  superintendent  in  the  in- 
sulated wire  department  of  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 
His  training  and  inclination  tended 
toward  development  work  rather 
than  management,  and  since  that 
Ci  RT   KuEXTZEL  time  he  has  held  the  positions  of  ex- 

perimental engineer  with  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the  Republic  Rubber 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  that  capac- 
ity with  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

In  1917  he  planned  and  installed  the  Neumaticos  Nacional,  a 
rubber  factory  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  of  which  he  is  now  temporary 
manager.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  months  this  year  he  will  return 
to  The  B    F.  Goodrich  Co. 

The  patent  records  furnish  eloquent  testiinony  to  Mr.  Kuent- 
zel's  initiative  and  activity.  He  is  the  inventor  of  numerous  rub- 
ber manufacturing  machines,  devices  and  processes,  especially  in 
the  tire  building  branch  of  the  industry. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  Corrcs!<ondcnt. 
LOS  ANGELES  NOTES. 

THE  S.\MSON  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  333  Pico  street,  Los  Angeles, 
has  just  shipped  a  cargo  of  tires  and  tubes  to  San  Salvador, 
Peru,  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  planning  a  considerable  e,xten- 
sion  of  its  export  trade. 

The  Pacific  Rubber  Co.,  coast  distributer  of  Horseshoe  tires, 
has  moved  into  its  new  general  offices  at  415  East  8th  street, 
Los  Angeles,  a  commodious,  two-story,  up-to-date  building.  Ac- 
cording to  .Roy  R.  Meads,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  the  San  Francisco  branch  has  within  a  few  months 
increased  its  sales  several  hundred  per  cent. 

The  "Wingfoot  Clan"  is  the  title  of  a  bright,  new  weekly 
shop  paper  which  made  its  debut  at  the  Los  -Angeles  Goodyear 
plant  in  July.  It  is  in  charge  of  F.  H.  Fuller,  manager  of  the 
personnel    department   of  the   Los   Angeles   factory. 


The  Keaton  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  maker  of  the  Keaton  non-skid 
tire,  has  established  a  branch  salcsofficc  in  a  new  two-story 
building  of  its  own  at  1337-1339  South  Flower  street,  Los 
Angeles.    Alan  T.  Tarbell  is  in  charge. 

The  first  tires  or  tubes  to  be  shipped  east  from  Los  .-Xngeles 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  George  W.  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  of  1026 
South  Los  .'\ngeles  street,  Los  Angeles,  which  recently  forwarded 
3,600  inner  tires,  as  the  endless  liners  made  by  the  company 
are  called,  to  Milwaukee.  The  same  concern  is  preparing  to 
ship  a  carload  of  the  liners  to  New  York  at  an  early  date,  and 
will  begin  the  manufacture  of  tubes  in  August. 

M.  C.  Hale,  president  of  the  United  States  Compression  Inner 
Tube  Co.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  announced  on  July  9  that  his  com- 
pany had  finally  decided  to  establish  its  West  Coast  factory  in 
Bnrbank,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  had  bought 
a  site  of  12J^  acres  there.  Work  on  the  factory  will  be  started 
at  an  early  date.  A  pneumatic  tube,  said  to  be  practically  punc- 
tureless,  is  the  company's  chief  product.  At  the  company's  main 
plant  in  Oklahoma  2,000  tubes  and  200  tires  are  turned  out  daily. 
C.  R.  Privett  has  charge  of  sales.  The  company's  Los  .Angeles 
office  is  at  411  Citizens'  Bank  Building,  and  it  also  maintains  a 
sales  branch  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  M.  Merriman  will  be  technical  superintendent  of  the  new 
factory  of  the  Fabri-Cord  Tire  Co.  about  to  be  erected  at  San 
Pedro.  Mr.  Merriman  held  a  similar  position  with  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  for  twelve  years.  At  present  he  is  in  Akron,  Ohio., 
buying  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  new  plant.  He  holds  many 
valuable  patent  rights  on  tires,  tubes,  and  machinery. 

Of  much  interest  to  local  rubber  manufacturers  who  are 
anxious  to  get  materials  cheaply  and  quickly  from  the  East, 
was  the  recent  arrival  at  Los  Angeles  of  the  Artigas,  the  first 
vessel  to  be  sent  here  from  Philadelphia,  via  the  Panaina  Canal, 
by  the  North  Atlantic  &  Western  Steamship  Co..  The  voyage 
was  made  in  18  days  and 
18  hours.  Three  other 
vessels  will  soon  be 
placed  in  service. 

James  H.  Christian, 
president  of  the  Fabri- 
Cord  Tire  Co.,  the  latest 
rubber  manufacturing  en- 
terprise in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Perfec- 
tion Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa ; 
and  patented  the  well- 
known  asbestos  breaker 
strip.  Having  disposed 
of  his  interests,  he  took 
up  cotton  growing  in 
Arizona,  later  formed 
the  San  Gabriel  Reser- 
voir Co.  in  Southern 
California,  and  finally 
the  Fabri-Cord  Co.  Mr. 
Christian  was  born  in 
1866  at  Mt.  Carroll,  Illi- 
nois, and  has  been  in  the 
real  estate  and  building 
business  in  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 


J.^MES    H.    C 


The  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  the  Goodyear  iire  o:  rtuuoer 
Co.,  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  helped  to  finance  a 
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recent  ship-by-track  run  of  636  miles  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Imperial  Valley,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  motor 
freighting  under  adverse  conditions. 

A  direct  shipment  of  600  tons  of  crude  rubber  valued  at 
$750,OtX),  from  the  Goodyear  plantation  in  Sumatra,  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  last  month  by  the  Los  Angeles-Pacific  Steamship 
Co.'s  freighter,  the  West  Hika,  and  is  the  first  to  come  to  the 


Plantation   Kubbhr  C 


Arrives  at  Los  Angeles. 


Icjcal  Goodyear  plant  through  the  Los  Angeles  harbor.  The  il- 
lustration sliows  C.  H.  Kelly,  W.  J.  Yarnell,  Goodyear  crude 
rubber  department,  C.  W.  Case,  traffic  manager,  and  the  first 
sling  of  rubber  to  be  unloaded.  It  is  said  that  the  Goodyear 
plant  will  use  18.000  tons  of  rubber  annually  when  running  to 
capacity. 

It  is  stated  at  the  Goodyear  works  that,  while  2,000  are  now 
employed,  the  company  has  applications  from  7,000  for  positions 
in  the  new  plant.  Eastern  rubber  workers  are  accordingly  ad- 
vised to  hold  their  jobs  and  not  to  migrate  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  while  at  least. 

J.  O.  Ward,  manager  of  ihe  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.  of  California,  at  1233  S.  Hope  street,  Los  Angeles, 
is  making  a  trip  through  the  East  and  will  spend  some  time  at 
the  Miller  factory  in  Akron.  ' 

The  California  ad  Arizona  sales  of  >lidco  tires,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Mid-Continent  Tire  Co.,  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  will 
be  handled  by  Bradford-Fuller,  Inc.,  Figueroa  and  Eighth  streets, 
Los    Angeles. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   NOTES. 

P).  M.  Schreckengost,  general  factory  representative  of  the 
Globe  Rubber  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  recently  made  an  inspec- 
tion tour  on  the  Coast,  reports  that  his  business  shows  a  healthy 
increase. 

The  Luthy  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  has  moved  into  its 
new  building  on  Geary  street,  near  Larkin,  San  Francisco.  J.  P. 
Schiller  is  in  charge. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  is 
erecting  a  new  five-story  warehouse  and  office  building  at  Second 
South  Park  and  Taber  Place,  San  Francisco,  according  to  E.  L. 
Rettig,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the  Federal  company.  A 
large  stock  of  tires  will  be  kept  here  for  Coast  and  export 
trade.  The  building,  which  will  be  completed  this  fall,  will  have 
approximately  70,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  will  cost 
about  $12.1,000.  One  of  its  features  will  be  a  special  track  ex- 
tending through  the  building  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
handling    of  incoming   freight. 

Good  headway  with  its  new  building  plans  is  reported  by  the 
Coast  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  Oakland.  A  building  is  being 
erected  on  East  12th  street,  between  48th  and  50th  avenues,  and 
machinery  and   genera)   equipment  have   just   arrived   from   the 


East.  The  conip^my  has  been  having  its  cord  and  fabric  tires 
made  in  Akron,  but  after  September  1  it  expects  to  do  all  its  own 
manufacturing. 

The  exclusive  agency  for  Owen  cord,  fabric,  and  solid  tires 
for  Northern  California  and  Nevada  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Owen  Pacific  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  135  Hyde  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  which  Harry  A.  Parker  is  sales  manager. 

George  E.  Machen  and  J.  Dickson  Smith  have  formed  the 
Machen-Smith  Tire  Co.,  1240  Van  Ness  avenue,  San  Francisco, 
specializing  in  half-sole  tire  work. 

L.  M.  Simpson,  for  two  years  manager  of  the  clothing  and 
footwear  department  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sacramento,  where 
he  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  U.  S.  R.  Co.'s  branch  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  very  popular  with  his  Los  Angeles  associates. 

The  Kelly  Tire  Service  Co.  has  moved  its  headquarters  from 
San  Francisco  to  Stockton. 

SOUTHWESTERN   NOTES. 

That  success  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  bonus  and 
premium  plan  of  compensating  workmen  is  the  report  of  the 
Spreckels  "Savage"  Tire  Corporation,  San  Diego.  The  system 
provides  a  premium  for  workmen  making  a  required  number 
of  points  contingent  upon  the  work  to  be  done,  which  must  meet 
a  certain  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  a  penalty  is  imposed 
on  workers  for  manifest  carelessness.  A  decided  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  output  and  a  better  morale 
are  said  to  be  the  outstanding  results. 

As  many  as  25,000  toy  balloons  are  being  made  daily  by  the 
Pacific  Balloon  Co.,  of  Riverside,  a  branch  of  the  Howe-Bowman 
Balloon  Co.,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Chain  stores  are  among 
the  largest  buyers  of  the  goods.  Harold  A.  Dodge  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  factory. 

The  entire  town  of  Marinette,  Arizona,  fourteen  miles  north- 
west of  Phoenix,  and  7,800  acres  of  adjacent  land  have  been 
bought  by  the  Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  This  territory  now  brings  the  total 
amount  of  land  owned  by  the  company  and  to  be  used  for 
raising  long  staple  cotton  for  tire  fabrics  up  to  36,000  acres. 
This  does  not  include  20,000  acres  that  have  also  been  leased 
by  the  company  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  are  held  for 
future  needs.  The  company  is  planning  to  erect  dwellings  on 
the  newly-acquired  land  similar  to  those  provided  for  the  2,000 
employes  who  work  on  the  company's  plantations  at  Litch- 
field and  Goodyear  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Of  the  30,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California,  most  of  it  has  been  devoted  this  year  to  the  raising 
of  the  Pima  long-staple  cotton  needed  for  automobile  tires.  A 
government  crop  expert  reports  the  cotton  there  as  further  ad- 
vanced than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Southwest.  In  experimental 
patches  last  year  the  Pima  cotton  in  the  valley  averaged  S20 
pounds  to  the  acre,  but  allowing  SOO  pounds  to  the  acre  for  1920 
and  with  the  cotton  selling  at  $1.50  a  pound,  a  return  of  $750 
on  each  acre  can  be  counted  upon.  The  Mexican  boll-weevil 
has  done  considerable  damage  to  short-staple  cotton  in  Texas 
and  other  Southern  states,  but  so  far  the  long-staple  cotton  crop 
in  the  Southwest  lias  escaped  injury. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES. 

According  to  C.  H.  Boycr,  western  district  manager  for  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  of  Akron,  Spokane,  Washington, 
is  being  considered  as  a  probable  site  for  a  Pacific  Coast  branch 
factory. 

R.  S.  Dc  Orell,  formerly  with  the  Hartford,  Knight,  and  Lee 
tire  concerns,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wash- 
ington Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which  started  in  Spokane  two  years 
ago.  and  is  now  turning  out  75  Western  States  tires  a  day. 
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The  Western  Rubber  Co.,  Tacoma,  Washington,  has  begun 
operations  in  its  new  plant.  Tires  are  being  manufactured  in 
limited  quantities  only  and  chiefly  for  testing  purposes,  but  the 
plant  and  equipment  are  equal  to  a  capacity  of  1,000  tires  and 
1,000  tubes  a  day. 

The  Tri-State  Tire  Co.,  distributer  of  Perfection  tires,  has 
leased  a  new  building  being  erecicd  at  the  corner  of  10th  and 
Stark  streets,  Portland,  Oregon.  A  few  stores  in  the  building, 
which  is  108  by  120  feet,  will  be  subleased  to  accessory  dealers, 
but  the  remainder  will  be  occupied  by  the  Tri-State  Tire  Co. 
A  service  station  will  be  maintained,  with  a  repair  shop  in  the 
rear,  reached  by  a  driveway  from  the  street. 

Barry  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  United  States  Rubber  Co., 
and  well  known  in  the  trade  in  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
Valleys,  has  taken  charge  of  Firestone's  Nevada  tire  business, 
with  office  at   Reno,  Nevada. 


TIRE  REPAIRING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Coincident  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  automobile  trade 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
rising  cost  of  tires,  has  come  about  a  notable  growth  in  the 
tire-repairing  industry.  A  year  ago  there  were  scarcely  400 
vulcanizing  shops  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  to-day  there  are 
close  to  600,  over  one-half  the  number  being  in   California. 


PIONEER  PNEUMATIC-TIRED  TRUCK. 
A  Packard  truck  equipped  with  Goodyear  cord  pneumatic  tires 
has  established  the  world's  record  for  motor  trucks  in  a  coast 
to  coast  run  from  Los  Angeles.  California,  to  New  York  City. 
The  total  distance  of  3,451  miles  was  covered  in  a  total  elapsed 
time  of  13  days,   13  hours  and  IS  minutes.     The  actual   running 
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time  was  8  days,  12  hours  and  55  minutes,  and  the  average  speed 
was  15.8  miles.  Not  a  single  tire  change  was  inade  on  the  trip, 
which  demonstrates  the  practicability  and  advantages  of  pneu- 
inatic  tires  in  truck  transportation. 

As  direct  evidence  that  pneumatic  tires  prolong  the  life  of  a 
truck,  the  history  of  this  one  is  interesting.  Built  in*  1918,  it  has 
been  in  continuous  service  a  little  more  than  two  years  and  has 
traveled  approximately  120,000  miles.  It  has  a  three-ton  chassis 
with  a  five-ton  motor  and  carries  a  big  enclosed  body  in  which 
is  a  sleeping  bunk,  as  well  as  room  for  a  consignment  of  freight. 

Its  initial  service  was  on  the  Akron  to  Boston  express  route, 
carrying  Goodyear  products  to  eastern  points  and  bringing  back 
fabric  from  mills,  round  trip  1,500  miles,  time  SYz  days.  In  1918 
and  1919  it  was  part  of  the  motorcade  carrying  boy  scouts  on 
long  tours  through  the  eastern  states.  In  the  autumn  of  1918 
it  made  the  first  transcontinental  trip  from  Boston  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  return  carrying  a  consignment  of  airplane  tires,  round 
trip,  7,763  miles.     Its  second  transcontinental  trip  was  made  in 


July,  1919,  with  the  army  motor  convoy  to  San  Francisco  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  return,  carrying  the  Goodyear  band  which 
furnished  music  for  the  soldiers  in  convoy. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 

The  Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
has  been  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  Ontario,  with  letters 
patent  granted  January  10,  1920.  A  fectory  building,  one 
story  in  height,  50  by  150  feel,  is  going  up  rapidly  at  Beamsville, 
Ontario,  probably  to  cost  $27,000.  The  company  hopes  to  be 
turning  out  tubes  at  the  rate  of  400  to  1,000  a  day  by  January,  1921. 
The  officers  are  :  Heber  Tremaine  Pyke,  president,  and  William 
S.  -Attwood,  vice-president.  Estelle  Margaret  Pyke  is  a  director, 
in  addition  to  the  above-named,  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  McBride 
have  been  appointed  auditors. 

F.  M.  Morgan  has  returned  to  the  Ames-Holden-McCready 
System,  Regina,  Canada,  as  manager  of  the  Saskatchewan  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Regina. 

Following  the  return  of  J.  Westren,  general  manager  of  the 
Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Limited, 
from  England  and  the  Continent,  W.  B.  Northam,  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Dunlop  company,  has  sailed  for  England  to  be 
gone  two  months. 

The  building  operations  and  the  installation  of  the  machinery 
in  the  new  cord  tire  plant  of  the  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods 
Co.,  Limited,  at  Toronto,  are  nearly  completed  and  manufactur- 
ing will  probably  begin  early  in  August. 

The  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto, 
Canada,  has  inaugurated  an  employes'  insurance  plan  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employes  and  their 
goodwill  toward  them.  More  than  2,000  people  are  insured  for 
3mounts  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,500  according  to  length  of 
service.  The  policy  increases  as  the  term  of  service  lengthens, 
and  the  premiums  are  paid  by  the  company,  the  employe  being 
under  no  obligation.  However,  in  the  event  of  an  employe 
becoming  totally  and  permanently  disabled  before  the  age  of 
sixty  he  or  she  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  policy. 

In  1919,  Canadian  automobile  factories  manufactured  94,000 
motor  vehicles  and  sold  more  than  $100,000,000  worth.  There 
were  325,000  automobiles  registered  in  the  Dominion,  compared 
with  about  90,000  in  1915.  The  demand  for  motor  trucks  is  in- 
creasing. 


TARIFF     NOTES. 

Modifications  of  existing  tariffs  have  been  made  in  several 
European  countries :  Belgium,  from  June  21  on,  adds  to  the  tariff 
duties  for  rubber  tires  a  "coefficient  of  increase  of  2."  Poland 
until  further  notice  suspends  the  duties  on  rubber  packing.  Por- 
tugal imposes  an  export  tax,  from  June  5  on,  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  wares  of  rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata  and  similar 
products  in  any  condition.    A  license  to  export  is  required. 


The  All  America  Cables  Co.  hm  orEXEo  -\  new  cable 
service  connecting  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Brazil  has  been  reduced 
from  85  to  65  cents.  The  new  cable  system  embraces  over  22,500 
miles  of  cables  and  land  lines,  and  has  recently  entered  Bolivia. 
Cables  from  Colon  to  points  on  the  north  coast  of  Colombia  are 
now  being  laid,  and  soon  a  triplicate  cable  from  Ecuador  to 
Peru  will  be  in  operation. 


S.   Y.\M.\D-\,   WELL    KNOWN    IN    THE   .T.\P.\NESE   RUBBER   TRADE   AND 

formerly  director  of  the  "Gomu-Sekai"  (Rubber  World),  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Gomu  Jiho"  (Rubber 
Times),  the  monthly  journal  of  the  Tokio  Rubber  Association. 
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THE   OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PRESIDENT   OF   THE   PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER   CO. 

H.NRRv  Wilfred  DuPuy,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber 
Co.,  leannclte,  Pennsylvania,  died  July  4  at  the  French  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  where  he  had  been  taken  following  a  stroke 
of  apoplexy  eleven  days  previously 
while   on   a    visit    to    New    York. 
^^■■^^^^  He  was  only  thirty-nine  years  old. 

^IHH^^^  For  the  past  year  he  had  been  in 

f  ^^^^^^  l"^*""  health   and   had   planned   to 

\  <^^^^H  *'''''  ^°''  ^  '"^'P  '°  Switzerland  with 

fjttm^/^^^/ti  '"^  family  on  July  tenth. 

^^^^^^  Born  at  Pittsburgh  in  1880,  Mr. 

DuPuy  was  educated  in  the  high 
school  at  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  and  in  1903  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University  with  the  de- 
cree of  B.  A.  The  following  year 
he  started  in  business  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  first  in 
the  testing  department,  then  ad- 
vancing to  assistant  treasurer, 
later  treasurer,  and  finally  to  pres- 
■  ■  ident   and  treasurer  in   1912. 

Before  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  Mr.  DuPuy  trained  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  for 
his  commission,  and  entered  the  service  in  1917.  The  arduous 
nature  of  the  training  which  he  again  underwent,  both  at  Platts- 
burg and  Fort  Niagara,  it  is  said,  left  its  permanent  imprint  upon 
him,  and  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his  illness.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  .'\ssociation  of  National  .Advertisers,  .Aero  Club 
of  .America  and  Motor  and   .Accessory  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  DuPuy  is  survived  by  his  father,  Herbert  DuPuy,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  company's  board  of  directors,  and  by  his 
widow  and  son,  all  of  whom  live  in  Pittsburgh,  where  the  family 
is  active  both  in  a  social  and  business  way.  His  brother,  Charles 
M.  DuPuy,  is  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  company. 


A  PROMINENT  SHOE  TRADE  JOURNALIST. 

Frederic  Farley  Cutler,  who  was  prominent  in  shoe  trade 
journalism,  died  July  16,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Newton  Centre, 
Massachusetts.  Since  last  December  illness  had  prevented  his 
being  active  in  business.     He  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Boston  in  January,  1866,  and 
graduated  from  the  Boston  Latin  School  in  1885,  but,  after 
taking  the  entrance  examinations  for  Harvard  University,  de- 
cided to  enter  business  and  took  a  position  with  the  leather 
firm  of  Proctor,  Hunt  &  Haskell.  Five  years  later  he  entered 
the  field  of  trade  journalism  and  became  manager  of  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Reporter  Company,  and  in  1901  became  president 
and  treasurer  of  this  company,  afterward  becoming  the  owner. 
In  1898  he  established  "The  Shoe  Retailer,"  and  was  also  owner 
of   that   publication. 

Mr.  Cutler  held  membership  in  The  Country  Club,  the  Brre- 
Burn  Country  Club,  Algonquin  Club,  Boston  .Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  in  several  other  clubs  in  Newton,  also  in  Hyannis, 
where  he  had  a  summer  home,  and  at  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


A    PROMINENT   GERMAN    RUBBER    MAN. 

The  last  copy  of  the  "Cumini-Zeituiig"  to  hand  contains  the 
ncw-s  of  the  dciith  at  the  age  of  68  years  of  Commercial  Councilor 
Friedrich  Bayer,  second  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Farben- 
fabriken  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.,  in  Leverkuscn,  near  Cologne, 
and  son  of  the   founder  of  the  enterprise. 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS-NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Tables  showing  the  imports  into  and  the  domestic  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year  1919,  stated  in  the 
terminology  of  the  classification  adopted  by  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  are  issued  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
ihe   Bureau  of  Domestic  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

Quantities  arc  shown  in  United  States  denominations  and 
values  in  dollars  and  in  "Pan  .Americanos,"  a  proposed  inter- 
national money  of  account  equal  to  one-fifth  of  a  dollar.  The 
import  values  represent  the  wholesale  price  of  the  merchandise 
at  the  time  of  exportation  in  the  foreign  countries  from  which 
imported,  including  the  value  of  containers.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports represents  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  at  the  time  of  ex- 
portation in  the  ports  of  the  United  Staes  from  which  shipped. 
The  ton  equals  2,240  pounds. 

The  classification  and  figures  relating  to  rubber  are : 

III.     Materials,  raw  or  partly  manufactured. 

Libstitutes     (including    scrap).      Unit    of 

Pan    '       " 

Valu 


l\\     Man 

Calendar  year  1919. 

Imports    

Exports   

ufactured  articles. 

2.     Rubber  manufactur 

Pounds. 

576,708,524 
13,362,685 

Dollars. 

221,626,122 

1,648,931 

1,004,051 
46,950,625 

Pan 
Americanos. 
1,108,130,782 
8,244,655 

5,020,255 

ExDorts    

PRINTERS'    ROLLERS    OF    RUBBER. 

It  has  been  known  tor  mere  than  a  generation  that  the  printer's 
roller  is  an  unsatisfactory  product.  Made  of  glue,  molasses  and 
glycerine,  it  spread  the  ink  well,  but  was  subject  to  changes  of 
temperature  and  must  be  often  renewed.  Makers  of  these  com- 
position rollers  all  had  their  own  special  formulas.  The  simplest 
were  about  equal  parts  of  glue  and  molasses  for  summer  but  for 
winter  twice  as  much  glue  as  molasses.  One  formula  called  for 
the  addition  of  a  little  Paris  white,  while  another  maker  added 
linseed   oil,   whiting   and   rosin. 

From  time  to  time  rubber  manufacturers  sought  to  oust  the 
glue  and  molasses  roller  by  supplying  one  of  rubber.  For  a 
long  time  these  attempts  were  futile.  Success  has,  however,  at 
last  been  attained. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  are  now  supplying  a  roller  of  rubber, 
the  "One-Set,"  that  is  soft  and  pliable,  not  destroyed  by  ink,  dis- 
tributes perfectly,  is  unaffected  by  winter's  cold  or  summer's 
heat,  requires  no  adjusting  when  properly  set,  and  outlasts  by  a 
big  margin  the  old-time  roller.  .Another  signal  triumph  for 
rubber. 


BENT    RIMS   CAUSE    MUCH    TIRE    TROUBLE. 

Many  motorists,  were  they  to  examine  the  wheels  on  their 
cars,  would  be  surprised  to  notice  that  their  rims  are  bent  along 
the  edges.  Bent  rims  are  a  direct  cause  of  rim  cuts,  of  tires 
blowing  from  the  rim,  and  of  the  breaking  of  the  wire  cables  at 
the  base  of  the  tire. 

When  the  wheel  Iiits  a  frog  or  a  switch  of  a  street  car  track 
or  a  hole  in  the  road,  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatten  the  rim, 
especially  if  the  tire  is  under-inflated.  The  support  of  the  rim 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  tire.  If  it  is  bent  so  that  it  does 
not  fit  the  tire  and  allows  the  sidewalls  to  bulge,  trouble  is  to 
be  expected  unless  immediate  precautions  are  taken. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  issues  a  timely  warning 
that  by  truing-up  their  rims,  motorists  can  prevent  much  tire 
trouble.  .A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  both  tires  and  rims 
inspected  fortnightly.  When  rim  trouble  is  found,  it  may  usually 
be  corrected  by  careful  tapping  with  a  ball  hammer. 


The  State  Savings  &  Trust  Co..  .\kron,  and  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Massillon,  have  been  appointed  receivers  of  the 
Biltwell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
money  stringency,  though  the  company  claims  solvency. 
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TRADE   generally    shows    a    falling    ulf    from    the    activity    of 
last  year  and  the  opinion  is  freely  cxprt-sscd  that  we  are  in 
for  a  period  of  slackness  all  around.    Another  claim  for  in- 
creased wages  is  confronting  the  managements  of  the  works  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  matter  will  not  be  easily  settled. 

The  development  of  rubber  planting  on  the  Amazon  is  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  many  besides  those  primarily  concerned.     The 
the  yield  in  the  last  ten  years  shows  the  latent  possi- 
strict  in  the  future  for  making  up  any  deficiencies 
supply   which   may   be   caused   by   the   spread   of 
This  appears  to  be  unknown  in  Brazil 


increase 

bilities  of  this 

in  the  Easter 

pests  like  the  worm  pest 


where  the  main  bar  to  progress  seems  to  lie  in  transport  and 
labor  difficulties,  which  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  the  rubber 
is  to  compete  economically  with  the  product  of  the  Far  East. 
With  regard  to  quality,  I  have  not  seen  any  definite  statement  as 
to  whether  the  Brazilian  plantation  rubber  ranks  equally  with  the 
product  of  the  wild  trees  in  the  saine  locality.  If  it  does,  then 
it  w^ould  follow  that  the  age  of  the  tree  is  not  a  prime  factor. 
But  if  it  does  not,  one  would  still  expect  the  plantation  rubber 
grown  in  its  original  home  and  presuinably  coagulated  by  the 
native  method  to  be  free  from  the  irregularities  associated  with 
the  Far  Eastern  product. 

Certain  seers  predicted  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  raw  rubber 
for  the  world's  requirements  during  the  current  year.  There  is 
no  sign  of  this  yet,  judging  by  market  quotations,  and  it  may  be 
taken  that  ujitil  world  conditions  get  back  to  normal— always  sup- 
posing there  are  not  a  series  of  revolutions— what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  legitimate  trend  of  trade  will  not  be  observable.  No 
doubt  a  lot  of  people  want  rubber  in  some  form  > 
have  got  to  pay  for  it  and  this 


other,  but  they 
just  where  the  difficulty  comes 


There  is  general  agreement  among 
very  quiet  at  present  and  buyers  se. 


jfacturers  that  business 
to  be  waiting  until  sales 


CALLENDER'S   CABLE   CONSTRUCTIO^f   CO..   LIMITED. 

Cailcnder's  Cable  Con.struction  Co.,  Limited,  showed  an  in- 
creased profit  of  il61,524  in  1919  and  has  paid  15  per  cent 
against  12Vo  per  cent  in  1918.  As  the  works  at  Eritt,  London, 
and  Leigh,  Lancashire,  are  now  relieved  of  special  government 
work  the  additional  plant  and  buildings  which  w^ere  erected  dur- 
ing the  war  period  are  now  available  for  the  largely  increased 
ordinary  business.  In  order  to  finance  this  a  new  public  issue 
of  £400,000  Preference  shares  and  £100,000  Ordinary  shares  has 
been  made,  the  former  at  par  and  the  latter  at  £1.2.f.  per  share.  It 
is  stated  that  the  sales  for  1920  are  double  those  for  the  same 
period  of  1919. 

CARRIAGE   OF   DANGEROUS   GOODS. 

A  memorandum  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  dangerous  goods  on 
board  ship  and  there  are  several  references  not  without  interest 
to  the  rubber  trade.  Xot  for  the  reason  that  the  rubber  manu- 
facturer ships  his  own  chemicals  or  is  responsible  for  the  safe 
carriage  of  goods  which  come  from  overseas,  but  rather  because 
the  remarks  in  the  text  are  of  general  import.  Thus  with  regard 
to  carbon  bisulphide  it  is  stated  that  the  vapor  has  a  tendency  to 
travel  and  if  it  finds  its  way  to  any  surface  sufficiently  warm  to 
ignite  it  the  flame  will  flash  back  and  ignite  the  liquid.  This 
has  occurred  at  twenty  feet  from  the  warm  surface.  The  mere 
striking  together  of  two  pieces  of  iron  within  the  inflammable 
atmosphere  may  cause  ignition. 

-Aniline  oil  is  stated  to  give  oflf  vapors  which  are  poisonous  if 
inhaled  for  some  time.  "Some  time"  strikes  one  as  rather  too 
indefinite.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nothing  is  said  regarding 
reclaimed  rubber  although  some  of  the  shipping  companies  decline 
to  carry  it,  without  much  reason,  in  my  opinion.  The  association 
with  oil  has  raised  the  bar,  as  so  many  oiled  materials  are  liable 


are  forced  by  the   difficulty,   monetary   or   otherwise,   of  holding      to   spontaneous   combustion.     In   th 


large  stocks.  An  interesting  market  feature  which  is  causing 
comment  is  that  Fine  Hard  Para  is  quoted  within  a  half  penny 
of  the  price  of  plantation  rubber  and  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
expressed  that  the  demand  will  go  up.  It  seems  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  will  eventuate,  because  if  both  were  purchasable  at, 
say  two  shillings  per  pound,  allowing  for  the  loss  on  washing 
alone,  the  Brazilian  would  be  two  shillings  sixpence  per  pound 
and  the  now  increased  cost  of  washing  and  drying  have  to  be 
added  to  this. 

A  matter  which  is  of  deep  concern  to  the  trade  is  the  recent 
death  of  W.  G.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  India  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  Joint  Secretary  of  the  National  Joint 
Industrial  Council  of  the  Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  over-taxed  his  strength  in  his  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  duties  during  the  strenuous  times  of  the  last  few- 
years.  It  will  be  by  no  means  easy  to  fill  his  place. 
UNITED  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO..  LIMITED. 
The  United  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Limited,  which  has  a  capital 
of  £250,000  in  shilling  shares,  owns  the  Urpco  w-orks  of  the  New 
Urpco  Rubber  Co.,  Manchester,  and  has  lately  obtained  control 
of  the  rubber  works  of  G.  W.  Laughton  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Clay- 
ton, Manchester.  A  certain  amount  of  mystery  attaches  to  the 
business  which  is  being  carried  on,  this  being  associated  with 
some  recent  method  of  utilizing  waste  rubber.  Louis  .Alexander, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  promotion  of  the  Sorbo  Rubber  Sponge 
Co.,  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  United  Rubber  Products  Co., 
Limited. 


dum  it  is  recom- 
mended that  cases  containing  oiled  goods  intended  for  exporta- 
tion as  inerchandise  should  be  perforated  or  otherwise  ventilated. 
When  oiled  materials  are  used  for  packing,  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  have  been  properly  dried  and  that  the  various 
folds  do  not  overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  several  thicknesses 
of  the  material  together.  If  oiled  clothing  has  been  seasoned  for 
at  least  a  month  after  manufacture  and  is  packed  in  hermetically 
sealed  metal  lined  cases  there  should  be  no  risk  of  spontaneous 
combustion.  With  regard  to  this  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  cases  of  fire  have  occurred  in  the  case  of  oil  clothing  in 
transit  since  the  large  expansion  of  the  business  in  recent  years. 
It  is  stated  that  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  case  of  lamp- 
black is  extremely  rare,  but  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  taking 
place  it  should  be  kept  protected  from  the  wet.  With  regard  to 
this  somewhat  disputatious  matter,  all  I  can  say  here  is  that  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  lampblack  was  not  so  extremely  rare  in 
rubber  works  in  the  past,  whatever  may  be  the  case  to-day.  But 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  lampblack  or 
what  is  sold  as  lampblack,  some  blacks  being  much  more  Hable 
to  fire  than  others.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  advised  that  India 
rubber  solution  comes  under  the  heading  of  dangerous  goods, 
and  that  it  must  not  be  treated  as  general  cargo  and  covered  with 
other  goods.  It  may  be  shipped  under  deck  provided  it  is  made 
up  in  small  collapsible  lead  tubes  or  in  one-quarter  and  one-pound 
tins  packed  in  sawdust  in  tin  lined  cases.  The  same  precautions 
are  to  be  taken  with  solutions  of  gutta  percha  in  tetrachloride  of 
carbon,  because,  although  it  is  non-inflammable,  it  is  an  anesthetic 
like  chloroform. 
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DUMPING. 

What  exactly  is  dunipini;  "  Definitions  seem  to  vary  according 
as  to  how  the  imported  goods  affect  the  individual  pocket.  On 
June  9  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  questioned  as  to  whether  the  dumping  of 
French  and  American  tires  had  caused  the  dismissal  of  800 
workmen  at  the  Wood-Milne  works,  Leyland,  and  was  further  the 
cause  of  other  manufacturers  slowing  down  their  output.  A 
further  question  was  whether  the  Government's  anti-dumping 
legislation  would  be  quickly  introduced.  On  the  latter  point  the 
answer  was  to  the  effect  that  no  statement  was  possible  at  present. 
With  regard  to  the  general  question,  the  Under  Secretary  said 
tnat  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  home  industry  was  seriously 
affected  nor  had  he  any  evidence  that  foreign  tires  were  being 
dumped  in  this  country.  Obviously  he  does  not  treat  the  term 
sold  as  being  synomymous  with  dumped,  as  his  questioner  seemed 
inclined  to  do.  He  also  added  that  the  export  of  rubber  tires  in 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year  had  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  £600,000,  while  in  1913  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports 
by  about  i47O,00O.  As  the  American  invasion  had  not  at  that 
time  gathered  strength  the  total  must  have  been  mainly  made  up 
of  French,  German  and  Russian  tires. 

THE  KING'S  BIRTHDAY  HONORS. 
Among  the  recipients  are  one  or  two  names  known  in  the  rub- 
ber trade.  The  knighthood  bestowed  on  H.  A.  Wickham,  as 
father  of  the  rubber  planting  industry,  is  an  honor  which  has  been 
generally  acclaimed.  There  is  no  need  here  to  recapitulate  the 
deeds  in  the  earlier  life  of  the  recipient,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  rubber  literature. 

Philip  S.  Stott,  who  received  a  baronetcy,  is  a  Lancashire  man 
well  known  as  a  cotton  mill  architect.  His  connection  with  the 
rubber  trade  is  not  very  close,  but  as  a  director  of  the  large 
Dunlop  Cotton  Mills  he  may  be  said  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
industry. 

W.  H.  Veno,  who  received  a  knighthood,  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  category;  although  in  business  he  is  a  manufacturing  drug- 
gist, he  has  for  some  time  had  large  financial  interests  in  rubber 
manufacturing,  being  at  the  present  time  a  director  of  the 
Monarch   Rubber   Co.,   Limited,  of   Manchester. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  John  Henderson  Stewart,  who 
receives  a  baronetcy.  Although  best  known  in  other  spheres  of 
industry,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Sorbo  Rubber  Sponge  Products, 
Limited,  of  London,  a  company  which  is  now  building  a  large 
new  works  at  Woking,  Surrey. 

POTTERS  ASBESTOS  CO.,  LIMITED. 
This  concern,  which  has  works  at  Rochdale  and  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Littleborough,  has  been  taken  over  by  Bells  United 
Asbestos  Co.,  Limited,  and  some  of  the  new  machinery  has  been 
transferred  to  the  works  of  the  latter  company  at  Harefield, 
Middlesex.  The  share  capital  of  Potters  is  £68,600,  and  the 
chairman  is  Frank  Turner,  who  is  not  now  connected  with  the 
well-known  asbestos  concern  of  that  name.  The  directorate  of 
Bell's  United  Asbestos  Co.  is  to  be  increased  and  Frank  Turner 
will  have  a  seat  on  the  board.  The  Bell's  United  Asbestos  Co. 
for  last  year  paid  a  dividend  of  IZVs  per  cent,  added  to  which 
was  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent. 

LOUIS  MINTON. 
The  business  arrangement  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  between  Louis  Minton  and  Messrs.  Typke  and  King, 
rubber  chemical  manufacturers,  of  London,  has  recently  been 
terminated.  Mr.  Minton,  however,  will  continue  at  Trevelyan 
Buildings,  Manchester,  to  cater  for  the  rubber  manufacturers'  re- 
quirements in  raw  arid  reclaimed  rubber,  pigments,  substitutes, 
accelerators,  sulphur  and  other  chemicals.  Having  been,  prior  to 
1898,  a  rubber  manufacturer,  he  can  claim  with  reason  to  be  in  a 
special  way  qualified  to  supply  goods  suitable  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  trade. 


ZAMA,    LIMITED. 

This  company,  which  carries  on  a  proofing  business  at  Pendle- 
ton, Manchester,  has  recently  been  sold  to  Thos.  Mellor  &  Sons, 
of  Portland  street.  Manchester.  During  the  war  the  spreading 
machines  were  fully  engaged  on  special  work,  but  latterly  all 
classes  of  proofing  for  the  trade  have  been  undertaken.  J.  E. 
Baber,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  the  proofing  in- 
dustry, will  act  as  manager  under  the  new  regime. 
CHESS-BRAND,    LIMITED. 

This  firm  has  gone  into  voluntary  li(|uidation  and  the  business 
of  rubber  sole  and  heel  manufacturers  will  be  continued  at  the 
works,  which  are  situated  at  Middleton,  Lancashire,  by  a  new 
company  called  Chess  &  Stead,  Limited,  with  George  Metcalfe 
as  managing  director.  The  new  company  will  also  operate  the 
Chess-Brand  works  at  Strand,  Gloucestershire,  these  having  now 
passed  into  their  possession  with  the  Middleton  works.  These 
latter,  it  may  be  recalled,  were  started  by  Mr.  Roberts  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Wood-Milne  Co.,  Limited. 
J.    HALSTEAD   &   CO. 

This  firm  at  Crow  Oak  Works,  Whitefield,  Lancashire,  is 
among  the  more  recently  started  proofing  works  doing  proofing 
for  the  trade.  G.  C.  Pratt,  who  has  had  many  years'  experience 
on  the  rubber  side,  is  proofing  manager. 


NOT   DUMPING   TIRES   ON    BRITISH    AUTO   MARKET. 

According  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London, 
it  is  understood  that  large  quantities  of  American  and  French 
tires  were  being  dumped  on  the  British  markets  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  British  manufacturers.  Information  given  by  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  show  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  the  export  of  tires  exceeded  in  value  the  imports  by  over 
£600,000  sterling,  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914  imports 
exceeded  exports  in  value  by  £470,000  sterling. 

The  inquiries,  says  the  American  chamber,  emanated  from  the 
report  that  a  well  known  firm  of  tire  manufacturers  found  it 
necessary  to  dismiss  a  large  number  of  their  workmen,  and  this 
was  attributed  to  the  dum|iing  of  foreign  tires. 


RUBBER    GROWERS    ASSIST    RUBBER     EXHIBITION. 

The  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  Other  Tropical 
Products  and  Allied  Industries  and  the  International  Rubber 
Congress  to  be  held  in  connection  with  it  at  the  Royal  .Agri- 
cultural Hall,  London,  in  June,  1921,  will  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  as  in  1914.  Special 
committees  are  being  appointed  to  deal  with  competitions,  the 
plantation  rubber  section  of  the  international  congress  and  other 
matters.  A  rubber  tennis  court  will  again  be  a  feature  of  the 
associations'  exhibits.  Sir  Ernest  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  is  chairman 
both  of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association's  special  exhibition  com- 
mittee and  of  the  committees  for  the  exhibition  organization. 
The  exhibition  offices  are  at  43  Essex  street.  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 


Brazili.\n  shipping  f.acii.ities  will  be  improved  through 
the  inauguration  of  monthly  services  by  the  Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazilian  Line  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Lloyd  Royal  Beige 
Steamship  Co.  of  Belgium.  Steamers  of  the  first-named  com- 
pany, after  .stopping  at  west  coast  ports,  will  call  at  those  in 
.\rgentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  and  return  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Those  of  the  Belgian  line  will  call  at  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam.  Hamburg,  Brazilian  ports,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
planning  a  course  of  athletic  training  that  will  require  every 
public  school  to  invest  in  athletic  equipment.  The  increasingly 
popular  games  of  baseball,  indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  soccer, 
golf,  handball,  and  tennis  are  to  be  included. 
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The  Rubber  Industry  in  Germany. 


By   a  Special 

PUZZLED  is  the  expression  tliai  exactly  describes  the  stale 
of  mind  of  our  rubber  manufacturers  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  puzzled  that  prices  should  decline  in  a  market 
that  has  shown  a  rising  tendency ;  they  are  puzzled  about  the 
fluctuations  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark,  and  they  are 
puzzled  about  the  attitude  of  other  markets  toward  Germany. 
These  three  problems  have  created  a  nervous  tension  that  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  renewed  disorganization  of  the  market  which 
first  appeared  early  in  June  and  has  steadily  increased  ever  since. 
Much  of  the  existing  apprehension,  no  doubt,  might  be  allayed 
if  the  German  manufacturers  were  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 
But  the  news  service  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and,  moreover, 
the  Germans  were  never  known  to  read  foreign  news  with  an 
tuibiased  mind.  The  trouble  started  with  the  sudden  advance  in 
■the  valiie  of  the  mark  in  New  York  and  other  leading  trading 
centers  of  the  world.  True,  the  recovery  was  not  particularly 
striking  and  had  been  long  talked  of  by  every  German  merchant 
and  manufacturer.  But  it  seems  that  no  one  really  expected  it 
to  happen.  As  all  quotations  for  raw  materials  in  Germany  at 
the  present  time  are  based  on  foreign  exchange,  the  increased 
price  of  the  mark  naturally  had  a  depressing  effect  on  prices. 
That  means  the  mark  which  had  had  a  value,  say  of  2  cents  in 
the  past,  suddenly  jumped  to  double  its  purchase  value  and  the 
prices  came  down  accordingly. 

EFFECT  OF  ADVANCES  IN  GERMAN  EXCHANGE. 

The  whole  occurrence,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
inherent  purchasing  value  of  the  mark  or  the  quality  of  the 
goods,  but  it  naturally  tended  to  unsettle  prices  generally.  Values 
have  been  exceedingly  high  all  through  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  Austria  no  proper  price  quota- 
tion seems  to  exist  at  all.  However,  Vienna  has  felt  the  effect 
of  the  recovery  of  the  mark  through  heavy  fluctuations  in  values. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  in  Germany  to  bring  the  value  of 
public  services  such  as  transportation,  postal  service,  etc.,  into 
better  relaition  to  the  actual  value  of  the  mark,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  will  soon  lead  to  some  sort  of  price  stabiliza- 
tion. Only  quite  recently  the  Imperial  Post  Office  settled  the 
new  rates  for  letters  and  other  mail.  Ordinary  letters  that 
formerly  cost  10  pfennig  are  now  costing  40  pfennig.  Postal 
cards  now  cost  30  pfennig  instead  of  5  pfennig.  The  Post  Office, 
therefore,  assumes  that  the  value  of  the  German  mark  has  de- 
preciated approximately  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  its  pre-war 
value.  Naturally  such  an  increase  in  postal  rates  has  its  bearing 
upon  the  whole  price  situation  in  the  country.  It  affects  mail 
advertising  and  the  transaction  of  all  business. 

How  upset  are  price  quotations  at  the  present  time  in  Germany 
and  Austria  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  tennis  balls  have 
been  selling  in  Vienna  for  200  to  300  kronen  each,  which  is  be- 
tween $40  and  $60  pre-war  exchange.  Automobiles  were  sold 
a  short  time  ago  in  Vienna  for  the  phenomenal  sum  of  one 
million  kronen,  $200,000  old  exchange,  but  have  come  down  now 
under  the  influence  of  the  exchange  recovery  to  half  a  million 
kronen.  Raw  material  prices,  of  course,  are  all  in  the  air. 
Rubber  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  American  or  English  prices 
with  the  exchange  fluctuations  as  the  basis  of  the  transaction, 
which  makes  the  price  change  practically  every  day.  Hemp  yarn 
which  sold  for  32  cents  a  kilogram  former  exchange,  is  now  not 
to  be  had  at  much  below  36  marks  or  $9  old  exchange.  Cotton 
yarns  for  weaving  tire  fabrics  and  similar  materials  have  gone  up 
to  ISO  marks  a  kilogram,  $36.00  old  exchange,  against  a  matter 
of  35  cents  in  the  past.  Still  more  pronounced  are  the  price 
increases  in  such  materials  as  asbestos ;  the  best  crude  is  now 
being   sold    at    150,000   marks    a   ton,    compared   to    1.300   marks 


Correspondent. 

before  the  war.  No  wonder  that  great  efforts  were  made  to 
introduce  substitutes.  Substitute  yarns  made  from  old  rags 
have  been  offered  and  new  fiber  plants  have  been  tried  out  to 
replace  hemp  and  cotton.  For  a  while  it  was  the  fashion  to 
think  these  substitute  materials  were  superior  to  the  real  article. 
Since  the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  mask  has  been  dropped, 
and  manufacturers  admit  that  the  substitutes  have  been  a  flat 
failure  in  most  instances  and  that  the  industry  will  require  stand- 
ard materials  if  it  is  to  continue  manufacturing  on  a  profitable 
basis.  Today,  wherever  the  German  substitute-made  article 
meets  rubber  goods  made  abroad  from  standard  materials,  the 
German  goods  lose  out,  even  in  the  domestic  riiarket.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  German  rubber  industry  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  make  available 
sufficient  quantities  of  standard  raw  materials  if  the  industry 
shall  ever  recover  again.  This  also  has  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  German  rubber  exports. 

FOREIGN    RUBBER    TRADE    DESTROYED. 

Right  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  German  rubber  manu- 
facturers were  very  hopeful  for  the  resumption  of  their  former 
export  trade.  The  sentiment  of  France  was  then  not  fully 
realized  and  the  Germans  believed  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  community  of  nations  again  on  equal  terms.  These 
expectations  have  now  been  destroyed,  and  nearly  two  years 
have  passed  in  which  the  rubber  industry  has  been  retarded  and 
its  difficulties  intensified.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  foreign 
trading  organization  of  the  German  rubber  industry  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  well  equipped  agencies  in  enemy  coun- 
tries ha\e  been  sold,  as  for  instance  the  fine  London  business 
of  the  Continental  company,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep 
up  agencies  in  neutral  countries  owing  to  the  high  cost  entailed. 
Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  German  manufacturers 
made  attempts  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of  their  customers. 
They  found,  however,  more  competition  than  had  been  expected 
and  that  the  American  rubber  industry  especially  had  gained 
ascendency  in  foreign  business.  The  Germans,  therefore,  will 
have  to  rebuild  their  rubber  business  entirely,  and  the  question 
has  been  discussed  whether  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  better  to  give  up  exporting  entirely.  This,  however,  is  a 
difficult  accomplishment. 

RUBBER   INDUSTRY  HANDICAPPED. 

The  German  rubber  industry  has  invested  heavily  in  equipment 
and  buildings  that  could  not  be  turned  easily  to  other  purposes. 
Also,  Germany  has  nearly  80,000  men  trained  in  rubber  manu- 
facturing for  whom  no  new  employment  could  be  found.  The 
German  system  of  training  industrial  labor,  although  very  effi- 
cient in  the  production  of  high-class  operatives,  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  makes  specialists  who  cannot  change  over  easily 
from  one  industry  to  another.  To  reduce  rubber  production 
would  therefore  spell  unemployment  for  a  large  number  of  ex- 
cellently trained  men,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 
This  problem  is  still  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  sales  in 
many  of  the  best  paying  branches  of  the  rubber  industry  are 
declining  heavily.  Germany  has  to  pay  off  an  enormous  debt 
and  the  Germans  will  be  poor  for  many  years  to  come.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  has  become  a  necessity  to  cut  down  all 
expenditures  for  luxuries.  The  time  has  come  when  the  posses- 
sion of  an  automobile  is  not  quite  the  thing  and  statistics  seem 
to  indicate  a  rapid  decline  in  the  sale  of  automobiles.  The  auto- 
mobile business  in  consequence  is  expected  to  decline  heavily 
during  the  coming  j'ears.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the 
demand  for  bicycle  tires  will  recompense  sufficiently  the  industry 
for  its  loss  in  sales  of  the  more  costly  article.     Another  difficulty 
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10  be  faced  in  this  respect  is  the  rising  cost  of  production.  The 
low  value  of  the  mark  not  only  makes  the  purchase  of  raw  ma- 
terials difticult,  but  measured  by  international  standards  Germany 
today  buys  much  more  expensively  than  'any  other  country  of 
tlie  world.  It  follows  that  each  article  carries  a  severe  initial 
handicap  in  manufacturing  cost  that  cannot  be  overcome  easily. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  see  that  the 
German  Government  seems  to  be  inclined  to  cut  down  export 
activities  still  further  by  creating  a  special  taxation  of  export 
values  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  German  revenues.  This 
matter  is  now  under  consideration  and  rubber  manufacturers, 
especially,  are  up  in  arms  against  such  a  measure.  Whether  they 
will  succeed  is  doubtful  in  view  of  the  very  serious  financial  con-  . 
dition  of  the  country  which  calls  for  a  practically  complete  di- 
vestment of  all  surplus  property.  Incidentally,  there  is  hardly 
any  money  available  for  advertising  purposes,  and  foreign  ad- 
vertising that  had  been  continued  by  several  firms  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war  as  a  matter  of  good  policy  has  now  ceased 
entirely. 

PRICES  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  PROHIBITIVE. 

These  export  troubles  are  only  a  reflection  of  the  more  acute 
domestic  difficulties.  Here  are  a  few  instances  that  may  illus- 
trate the  situation.  All  through  the  war  and  following,  canning 
and  preserving  have  been  encouraged.  There  is  little  wasted  just 
now  in  Germany.  But  the  rubber  rings  used  in  preserving  have 
gone  up  excessively  in  price.  Formerly  such  a  ring  could  be 
had  for  two  cents  or  so.  Today,  50  cents  and  even  75  cents 
on  the  basis  of  the  old  exchange  must  be  paid.  Also  the  rings 
are  not  of  the  former  quality.  The  German  jar-ring  industry 
has  been  very  active  in  the  past  and  a  great  number  of  specialties 
were  introduced  to  make  the  opening  of  the  cans  easier. 
Most  of  these  specialties  made  opening  dependent  upon  the  tear- 
ing of  the  ring.  In  addition,  they  required  more  rubber  for  their 
manufacture.  With  the  present  prices,  housewives  do  not  care 
to  buy  such  rings  and  the  simpler  forms  have  been  intro- 
duced generally.  As  the  rubber  rings  were  so  expensive,  sub- 
stitutes have  been  offered.  These,  however,  have  not  turned  out 
very  satisfactorily  as  was  the  case  with  most  substitutes.  The 
present  situation  is  that  the  German  market  is  undersupplied 
with  rings  and  that  dealers  are  trying  frantically  to  increase  their 
stocks.  Rubber  jar  rings  today  are  an  article  bought  and  sold 
in  a  speculative  manner  as  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

PROFITEERING   RAMPANT. 

The  same  applies  to  belting.  But  the  belting  dealers  have 
had  a  severe  shock  recently  owing  to  the  heavy  break  in  prices 
explained  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter.  It  is  suspected  that  a 
large  quantity  of  belting  has  been  bought  by  dealers  for  future' 
sale  at  large  profits;  profiteering,  in  fact,  is  just  as  rampant  in 
Germany  today  as  it  seems  to  be  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Now,  prices  have  gone  down  and  the  speculators  wonder  what 
to  do  with  their  stocks.  It  is  expected  that  rubber  belting  will 
find  more  and  more  appreciation  in  Germany  as  soon  as  a  better 
quality  can  be  made  than  is  the  case  just  now.  Rubber  manu- 
facturers complain  that  the  rubber  belt  has  not  had  a  fair  chance 
during  the  past  and  that  it  has  not  been  used  wisely  during  the 
war.  Together  with  the  drop  in  the  cost  of  belting  in  Germany 
has  come  a  general  depression  of  all  trading,  caused  principally 
by  an  extensive  disorganization  of  values.  Orders  are  coming 
in  very  irregularly.  The  rubber  industry  has  probably  been  hit 
least  by  this  development  as  the  dependency  of  the  industry  on 
foreign  supplies  acts  as  a  stabilizing  factor  upon  prices.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rubber  goods  dealers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  careful  and  while  trying  to  keep  up  prices  they 
admit  that  orders  are  not  obtained  at  the  present  quotations. 
The  German  manufacturers  who  are  keen  to  continue  present 
prices   are   making   special   efforts   to   keep  up   the   spirit   of   the 


market.  They  point  out  that  prices  in  other  countries  are  high 
and  that  the  output  of  rubber  goods  outside  of  Germany  is  also 
considerably  below  the  actual  demand.  There  seems  to  be  some 
truth  in  this  statement,  as  there  is  a  noticeable  falling  off  of 
foreign  rubber  supplies  in  the  domestic  market.  For  a  while 
the  "Hole  in  tlie  West"  and  the  new  hole  in  the  East  offered  by 
Danzig  were  giving  to  enterprising  dealers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  expensive  foreign  rubber  goods.  It  is 
astonishing  that  notwithstanding  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  high  prices  that  had  to  be  charged  for  such 
goods,  there  was  still  a  demand  for  English  tennis  balls.  Re- 
cently no  English  tennis  balls  were  to  be  had  in  Berlin  at  any 
price  and  our  German  sportsmen  are  losing  their  mental  balance 
because  the  German  ball  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English 
and  does  not  have  the  correct  weight.  This  applies  to  many 
other  sporting  goods  made  from  India  rubber,  of  which  large 
quantities   had   been   imported   immediately  after  the   war. 

INDUSTRIAL  FAIRS  NOT   BENEFICIAL. 

The  spring  fair  in  Frankfort,  which  has  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  German  manufacturer  a  chance  to  keep 
up  his  connection  with  the  occupied  territory,  has  not  been  as 
successful  as  the  autumn  fair  of  last  year.  It  suffered  under 
the  French  occupation  which  then  was  in  progress  and  still  more 
under  the  generally  disorganized  transportation  and  traveling 
conditions  that  followed  the  famous  Kapp  revolution.  The 
sales  in  the  rubber  section,  therefore,  were  not  very  good.  This 
section,  in  fact,  was  rather  small,  considering  the  general  im- 
portance of  West  Germany  as  a  rubber  producer,  and  only 
surgical  rubber  goods  were  comparatively  well  represented. 
There  have  sprung  up  in  Germany  quite  a  number  of  these  fairs 
destined  either  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  Germaft  goods  or  to  help 
the  import  of  raw  materials.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  these  enterprises  will  really  benefit  the  importer  of  raw 
materials,  as  the  German  manufacturer  is  not  inclined  to  buy  in 
this  manner,  but  prefers  to  deal  with  importers  known  to  him. 
If  .American  exporters  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  other  materials 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Germany,  they  should  establish  proper 
trading  agencies  to  handle  not  only  the  German  market  but  also 
that  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the  form.er  Austria,  all  of  which 
seem  to  hold  a  good  promise  for  the  future. 

RUBBER  SITUATION  IMPROVING. 

The  present  depression  in  the  German  market  will  not  be  of 
very  long  duration.  It  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  expected 
stabilization  of  the  exchanges.  This  is  indicated  to  some  extent 
by  the  report  of  the  Demobilization  Commission,  which  stated 
that  the  rubber  industry  was  comparatively  busy  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  and  had  sufficient  orders  to  guarantee  a 
favorable  occupation  rate.  In  the  technical  and  surgical  section 
of  the  industry  overtime  had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  general 
situation  of  the  industry  is  very  much  improved  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  during  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding 
all  present  troubles. 


Authentic  news  comes  from  Germany  aliout  tlie  discontinuation 
of  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  by  the  Farben  fabriken 
vorm.  Friedrich  Bayer  &  Co.  This  company  had  built  during 
the  war  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber 
in  Leverkusen  and  it  had  become  possible  to  produce  considerable 
quantities  of  substitute  rubber.  Part  of  this  rubber  has  been 
used  during  the  war  by  the  German  army  for  tires  and  for  a 
while  German  scientists  and  economists  were  very  hopeful  that 
the  manufacture  of  .synthetic  rubber  could  be  firmly  established 
in  Germany.  During  the  recent  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  company  it  was  announced  that  the  company  has 
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closed  its  Leverkusen  rubber  works  and  does  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  as  part  of  its  activi- 
ties. The  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  acetone  and  aluminum  has 
increased  the  cost  of  production  as  such  a  rate  that  today  the 
price  of  the  synthetic  rubber  exxeeds  that  of  the  natural  product. 
The  company  discontinued  manufacturing  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  existing  stocks  of  the  material 
were  sold  out. 

NOTES  OF  THE  TRADE. 
The  depression  in  the  German  rubber  goods  market  continues. 
All  branches  of  the  industry  are  finding  their  market  considerably 
curtailed  and  evidence  of  overstocking  in  the  retail  market  be- 
gins to  appear  everywhere.  The  manufacturers  of  surgical  rub- 
ber goods  who  had  been  fairly  busy  during  May  and  June  now 
begin  to  feel  the  slump,  and  complaints  are  heard  about  can- 
cellation of  orders.  The  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  in  the 
surgical  rubber  industry  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  most  other 
branches  of  the  rubber  industry.  The  demand  for  surgical  rubber 
goods  has  naturally  been  very  active  immediately  after  the  war 
and  the  dealers  in  consequence  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
much  larger  stocks  than  would  be  necessary  in  normal  times. 
They  find  now  that  they  cannot  dispose  of  the  expected  quanti- 
ties and  naturally  try  to  reduce  their  commitments.  Surgical 
rubber  goods  have  been  sold  at  rather  excessive  prices  by  the 
dealers  and  there  is  no  denj-ing  that  a  certain  amount  of  profiteer- 
ing has  taken  place  in  this  line.  The  trade  associations  have 
realized  this  fact  and  while  they  have  urged  high  prices  during 
the  former  shortage  they  are  now  recommending  reductions 
amounting  to  33  and  even  50  per  cent. 

Another  branch  of  t  he  industry  is  feeling  the  situation 
very  acutely — namely,  the  makers  of  sporting  goods  and  toys.  The 
number  of  rubber  toy  manufacturers  declined  during  the  war 
because  no  rubber  was  obtainable.  Sporting  goods  still  have 
been  made  but  in  reduced  quantities.  When  the  war  ended  the 
industry  tried  to  pick  up  its  old  connections  again  and  the  results 
of  the  first  trading  fairs  seemed  to  be  most  promising.  Large 
orders  were  received  from  abroad  and  the  aspect  was  pleasing 
enough.  The  last  weeks,  however,  have  proved  a  decided  dis- 
appointment. The  German  rubber  toy  industry  has  gained  its 
influence  by  the  high  quantity  of  its  production  as  well  as 
by  the  cheap  price  for  which  the  goods  have  been  sold.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  the  output  of  more  recent  times  has  not  been 
very  .satisfactory  and  that,  in  consequence,  orders  have  declined. 
Also  the  price  of  the  toys  has  reached  a  level  which  makes  the 
German  industry  less   competitive  than  in  the  past. 

The  Bureau  for  the  Control  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Rubber  Ma- 
terials and  Rubber  Goods  (the  Ausscnhandels  Nebenstelle  Kaut- 
schuk)  has  now  commenced  operation.  It  is  in  charge  of  Walter 
Lindemann,  the  manager  of  the  central  union  of  German  rubber 
goods  manufacturers.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  will  be  guided 
by  the  following  principles :  the  import  of  raw  rubber,  gutta  per- 
cha,  balata,  and  scrap  rubber,  is  free  from  all  restrictions  and, 
therefore,  is  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Bureau.  The  im- 
port of  manufactures  of  rubber  and  goods  for  further  use  in  man- 
ufacturing is  m  principle  prohibited.  Exceptions  will  be  made 
in  the  case  of  such  goods  as  are  urgently  required  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  German  economic  life  and  cannot  be  manufactured 
in  Germany  or  cannot  be  had  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  im- 
porter will  have  to  prove  the  urgency  of  his  request.  The  im- 
port of  reclaimed  rubber  is  limited  to  5,000  tons  in  all.  The  im- 
port of  factice  is  not  permitted  unless  proof  is  provided  that  the 
required  quantities  or  quaUties  cannot  be  had  in  Germany. 

The  export  of  raw  rubber,  gutta  percha,  balata,  and  scrap,  is 
permitted.  The  export  of  manufactures  of  rubber  is  permitted  as 
long  as  the  price  is  not  below  the  domestic  minimum  prices. 
The  export  of  reclaimed  rubber  is  permitted.  The  export  of 
factice  is  permitted  with  the  exception  of  such  qualities  as  are 


manufactured  by  the  use  of  rape-seed  oil.  Exception  can  be  made 
under  certain  ':ircumstances.  The  exporter  may  bill  his  export 
goods  either  in  German  or  foreign  money  units. 

The  Liga  Gummiuvrke  Heinrich  Peter  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has  increased  its  capital  to  3,000,000 
marks. 

The  Continental  Caoutchouc  und  Guttapercha  Compagnie  in 
Hanover  has  increased  its  capital  from  15,000,000  to  34,500,000 
marks. 

The  Ungariichc  Gummiwarcn  Fabrik  A.  G.  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  has  increased  its  capital  from  6,000,000  kronen  to  10,- 
000,000  kronen. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

FRENCH  Equatori.\l  Africa  exported  2,221,133  kilos  of  rub- 
ber in  1919,  as  compared  with  1,980,723  kilos  in  1918  and 
1,756,436  kilos  in  1913,  the  year  before  the  war. 

France's  exports  of  rubber  manufactures  in  1919  amounted  to 
226,000,000  francs  in  value.  The  figures  for  previous  years  are: 
1918   ....    francs    96,000,000  1915    ....    francs    80,000,000 

1917    ....    francs  117,000,000  1914   ....    francs    85,000,000 

1916   ....   francs  108,000,000  1913    ....    francs  100,000,000 

To  the  Alsace-Lorraine  production  much  of  the  increment  is  due. 

Denmark  imported  in  1919  rubber  of  the  value  of  115,000,000 
kroner. 

Holland  in  the  first  quarter  of  1920  did  a  less  satisfactory 
business  in  rubber  tires  than  in  the  year  before,  because  ex- 
portation was  made  more  diflScult  and  the  importation  of  foreign 
tires  was  made  easier.  On  the  other  hand,  no  complaint  is  to  be 
found  as  regards  the  manufactures  of  technical  and  sanitary  rub- 
ber goods  other  than  dock  and  transportation  strikes.  Imports 
of  tires  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  3,145,551  gulden  and  ex- 
ports, to  147411  gulden.  Imports  of  raw  rubber  amounted  to 
2,126,672  kilos,  of  which  2,022,578  came  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  19,940  kilos  of  balata  from  Curasao.  Exports  of  rub- 
ber amounted  to  1,655,043  kilos,  of  which  1,085,983  kilos  went  to 
the  United  States,  and  besides  20,393  kilos  of  balata  were  ex- 
ported. 

A  company  has  been  registered  in  Bombay,  India,  as  "The 
Pioneer  Rubber  &  Industrial  Co.,  Ltd.,"  with  a  capital  of  £500,000 
English,  (50  lakhs  of  rupees),  to  reclaim  waste  rubber  and 
manufacture  rubber  goods,  such  as  tires,  tubes,  surgical  goods, 
heels,  waterproof  clothing,  and  ebonite.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Cur- 
rimbhoy  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  Manu 
Subedar  &  Co.  are  tlie  managing  agents. 


CORD  TIRES  TO  BE  MADE   IN  CUBA. 

The  Cuban  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  (Com- 
faiiia  Cubana  de  Zunchos  y  Goma), 
Havana,  Cuba,  said  to  be  the  pioneer 
tire  factory  in  Latin- America,  was  in- 
corporated in  August,  1916,  with  an  au- 
tliorized  capital  of  $1,750,000  for  the 
manufacture  of  tires,  tubes,  and  other 
rubber  goods. 

L'nder  the  eflScient  guidance  of  Raul 
Godoy,  general  manager,  the  company 
has  steadily  progressed  and  is  now  leak- 
ing 150  fabric  tires,  500  tubes,  some 
heels,  and  mechanical  goods  for  the 
sugar  centrals.  Appreciating  the  neces- 
sity of  adding  cord  tires  to  the  company's 
products,  Mr.  Godoy  recently  spent  six  months  in  the  United 
States  acquiring  the  necessary  technical  information  and  mechani- 
cal equipment   for  making  high-grade  cord  tires. 


Raul  Godoy. 
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News  from  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 


special  Correspondence. 


FRANK  Daphne,  the  solicitor  to  the  Essequibo  Rubber  & 
Tobacco  Estates  Defence  Committee,  has  issued  the  final 
report  and  audited  accounts  to  the  subscribers  to  the  fund. 

There  was  complicated  and  protracted  litigation  and  the  wind- 
ing up  of  the  company  was  not  completed  till  1919,  but  in  the  end 
the  subscribers  to  the  fund,  about  300  in  number,  have  received 
a  return  (including  an  interim  distribution  in  1915)  equivalent 
to  7s.  in  the  £  on  the  amount  they  paid  for  shares.  They  are 
to  be  congratulated,  for  unfortunately  proceedings  of  this  kind 
rarely  terminate  so  satisfactorily.  It  should  be  added  that  only 
shareholders  who  subscribed  to  the  fund  benefited  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  committee. 

The  company  was  registered  in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  on 
April  6,  1910,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £100,000  in  five-shilling 
shares,  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  four  licenses  granting  the  right 
to  collect  rubber,  balata  and  like  substances  over  an  area  of  200 
square  miles  of  the  Crown  Lands  in  British  Guiana  and  to  de- 
velop the  land  as  a  rubber,  tobacco,  and  general  produce  estate. 
The  licenses  were  granted  to  J.  M.  Ho-.\-Hing  on  June  5,  1906, 
for  a  term  of  10  years  at  an  annual  total  rental  of  $80,  and  a 
royalty  of  two  cents  on  every  pound  of  rubber  or  balata  collected. 
The  nominal  promoter  of  the  company  was  the  Industrial  Selec- 
tions, Limited,  who  received  i4,500  for  preliminary  expenses  but 
the  actual  promoter  was  Joseph  Chansay,  the  beneficial  owner  of 
practically  the  whole  of  the  issued  capital  of  Industrial  Selec- 
tions, Limited.  The  first  directors  of  the  company  were  Sir 
Henry  E.  Dering,  Bart.,  J.  P.,  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr,  C.  M.  G., 
Captain  W.  J.  M.  Hill  and  William  O'Malley,  M.  P. 

Captain  Hill  resigned  on  June  30,  1911,  and  P.  Halcrow  was 
appointed  in  his  stead  on  February  7,  1912.  On  February  23, 
1912,  Sir  Henry  Dering  tendered  his  resignation  which  was  ac- 
cepted on  March  4. 

The  400,000  shares  comprising  the  nominal  capital  of  the  com- 
pany \vere  offered  for  subscription  at  par  by  a  prospectus  dated 
April  13,  1910,  and  published  by  the  "Financial  Outlook,"  which 
unhesitatingly  recommended  the  company. 

The  company's  affairs  were  ordered  to  be  wound  up  on  June 
25,  1912,  on  the  petition  of  six  shareholders  (1,480  shares)  suj. 
ported  by  28  other  shareholders  (5,185  shares),  presented  i: 
May  4.  The  statement  as  prepared  by  the  directors  disclosLil 
a  deficit  of  £68,992.4.j.  Sd. 

The  property  of  the  company  was  sold  at  auction  in  August, 
1912,  when  a  private  offer  of  $16,800  by  W.  L.  Seymour,  the  rep- 
resentative of  an  English  syndicate,  was  accepted  for  the  Liberty 
Island  Estates  held  under  a  99  years'  lease  from  the  Government. 

A  prominent  British  Guiana  journal,  dealing  with  the  above, 
recently  said : 

The  announcement  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Essequibo  Rub- 
ber &  Tobacco  Estates  Defence  Fund  are  to  receive  a  dividend  of 
"is.  ill  a  pound  recalls  the  rubber  boom  of  almost  a  decade  ago, 
when  British  Guiana  was  to  share  in  the  fabulous  wealth  then 
being  won  from  this  industry.  Enthusiasm  ran  so  high  that  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Agriculture  went  to  the  expense  of 
producing  a  brochure  informing  the  world  that  there  were  some 
nine  million  acres  available  for  rubber  cultivation  in  the  colony 
and  that  the  rubber  grown  here  was  equal  to  the  best  product 
of  the  East.  Several  companies  were  formed  and  so  confident 
was  everybody  in  the  colony  that  we  had  a  rubber  industry  that 
we  even  had  the  temerity  to  exhibit  at  the  Rubber  Exhibition 
in  London.  That  the  boasts  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Agriculture  as  to  the  quality  of  British  Guiana  rubber  were  not 
idle  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  colony  carried  off  two 
cups.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  companies  that  were  formed 
were  sponsored  by  busy  speculators,  who  were  far  more  anxious 


to  grow  rich  quickly  than  they  were  to  make  money  honestly 
by  the  development  of  an  industry  that  had  the  best  of  prospects 
—and   still  has. 

The  boom  soon  collapsed  and  the  rubber  industry  of  British 
Guiana  became  such  a  minor  affair  as  to  be  forgotten  for  all 
practical  purposes.  It  had  not  altogether  died,  however,  for  in 
1918  the  exports  reached  the  total  of  23,854  pounds.  This  was 
not  a  great  contribution  to  the  world's  supply,  it  is  true,  but 
still  sufficient  to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  industry  is  alive. 
In  the  long  run  it  will  probably  be  found  a  good  thing  that  the 
foundations  of  the  industry  were  not  laid  in  the  treacherous 
quicksands  of  a  boom.  When  it  does  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  industrial  economy  of  the  colony  it  will  not  at  any  rate  owe 
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its  very  existence  to  an  abnormally  inflated  price  of  I2s.  6d.  a 
pound,  and  the  time  may  come  when  this  colony  will  be  able  to 
sell  its  rubber  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  the  world's  price. 
At  present,  according  to  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
rubber  cultivators  in  the  colony,  owing  to  labor  shortage  and 
leaf  disease,  it  is  not  possible  to  tap  the  colony's  rubber  trees 
at  a  profit.  The  price  in  London  to-day  is  ruling  at  only  2s.  3d, 
a  pound,  and  it  is  held  that  with  the  high  price  of  labor  it  is 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  East. 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  progress  made 
in  Trinidad,  which  was  also  to  become  a  "rubber  country"  a 
few  years  ago.  Trinidad  has  not  become  a  rubber  country,  but 
its  industry  has  developed  better  than  ours  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  little  more  optimism  about  it  than  there  is  here.  The  ex- 
ports in  1919  amounted  to  41,000  pounds  and  the  industry  evi- 
dently had  sufficient  life  in  it  to  he  worthy  of  discussion  by  the 
excellent   Agricultural   Society  that   looks  after   these   things  in 
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Trinidad.  (Incidentally,  we  have  nothing  quite  like  the  Trini- 
dad Agricultural  Society  in  the  colony.)  This  discussion 
elicited  the  fact  that  the"  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Trinidad 
has  not  abandoned  its  experiments  with  rubber,  as  we  believe  is 
the  case  in  this  colony.  The  Director  of  Agriculture  gave  some 
particulars  of  tapping  experiments  that  are  of  great  moment  be- 
cause ihey  go  far  to  meet  the  principal  difficulty  in  this  colony, 
namely  the  labor  shortage.  Hcvca  trees  are  supposed  to  require 
tapping  every  other  day.  Mr.  Freeman  resolved  to  try  a  series 
of  experiments,  tapping  every  two  days,  and  every  six.  The 
results  were  more  than  gratifying.  The  trees  tapped  three  times 
a  week  yielded  22j/^  pounds  a  tree  in  ^Vz  years,  those  twice  a 
week  19.3  pounds  and  those  once  a  week  9.2  pounds.  Thus,  by 
tapping  three  times  in  two  weeks  instead  of  six  times  they  get 
a  yield  only  of  3  pounds  less  per  tree  in  4%  years.  The  im- 
portance of  this  experiment  upon  the  labor  difficulty  is  ob- 
vious. Trinidad  is  fortunate  in  having  a  rubber  enthusiast. 
E.  A.  Robinson  grows  rubber,  not  to  lest  theories  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does,  or  because  it  amuses  him,  but  as 
a  commercial  proposition.  In  1919  Mr.  Robinson  organized 
labor  to  tap  1.600  trees  and  produced  28,000  pounds  and  he 
got  roughly  400  pounds  to  the  acre,  whereas  in  the  East  the 
average  is  as  follows :  southern  Java  218  pounds ;  Straits  Set- 
tlements 247  pounds ;  Ceylon  312  pounds ;  Java  322  pounds ; 
Sumatra  326  pounds ;  and  in  one  district  of  the  Federated  Malay 
Stales  382  pounds.  In  the  East,  rubber  is  clean-weeded,  forked 
and  manured  ;  in  Trinidad  Mr.  Robinson  does  nothing  but  drain 
his  land.  For  labor  he  uses  boys  and  girls,  also  adults  of  both 
sexes,  and  pays  them  40  and  SO  cents  a  day.  As  they  can  do 
a  day's  task  of  200  trees  by  11  o'clock  they  can  make  much  more 
money  with  extra  work.  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  exception.  It  is 
not  believed  that  rubber  can  be  grown  profitably  in  Trinidad 
any  more  than  it  is  believed  that  it  can  be  grown  profitably  in 
this  colony.  Nevertheless  he  is  planning  to  produce  70,000 
pounds  of  rubber  this  year.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  the 
foundation  of  another  big  industry  is  lieing  laid  in  Trinidad. 


MALAYAN   CRUDE  RUBBER   INDUSTRY   IN    1919. 

By  Consul  General,  Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Planters'  Association  of  Malaya  for 
the  year  1919,  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
a  few  days  ago,  contains  much  interesting  information  relative  to 
the  rubber  industry  during  the  period  under  review.  Some  of 
the  more  salient  points  of  this  report  are  given  below : 

The  year  1919  commenced  with  heavy  stocks  in  this  country, 
and  in  many  directions  fears  were  expressed  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  manufacturers  to  absorb  them.  Crop  restrictions  were 
relaxed  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  the  shortage  in 
shipping  did  much  to  augment  this.  A  'great  deal  of  speculation 
resulted  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  temporarily  afifected 
prices  in  Singapore,  but  the  removal  of  the  American  import 
restrictions  brought  a  more  steadying  influence  to  bear  on  the 
position,  and  in  the  ensuing  months  of  the  year  matters  adjusted 
themselves  more  nearly  to  a  resumption  of  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  output  of  rubber  in  Malaya  during  1919  and  the  previous 
three  years   was  as   follows : 

Provinces.  1916.  1917.  1918.  1919.      in  1919 

over  1918. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Per  cent. 

Selangor    26,163  32,614  31,417  39,570              26 

Perak    23,421  30,129  30,219  41,580              37 

rohore 14,004  19,089  22,816  27,890              22 

MalaccT     12,388  16,075  16,693  22,414              34 

Negri     SembiLin 12,179  15,526  15,154  22,846              50 

Penang.   Province   Wellesley 

and   Dindings    4,935  5,596  5,762  8,089             40 

Sedah   3,314  5,266  5,276  6,472              22 

Singapore    628  2,471  2,600  3,200              23 

Pahang 1,001  1,562  1,494  2,457             64 

Kelantan   1,010  1,490  1,745  2,077             19 

Trengganu    20  105  188  244              29 

Total 99,063       129,923       133,364       176,839  32 


RUBBER    PRODUCTION. 

During  the  past  11  years  the  total  production  has  been  as 
follows : 

Years.  Tons. 

1919 176,839 

1918 133,364 

1917 129,923 

1916 99,063 

1915 70,214 

1914 47,006 

1913 33,641 

1912 20.327 

1911 10,782 

1910 6,504 

1909 3,340 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE   IN    RUBBER— WORLD   PRODUCTION. 

The  export  figures  for  1919  are  interesting  when  compared 
with  the  production  for  the  year,  as  they  show  some  22,918  tons 
more  were  shipped  than  the  total  of  the  Malayan  crop,  while  at 
the  end  of  1918  only  6,312  tons  are  given  as  having  remained  un- 
shipped. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1919  give  the  total  imports  of 
rubber  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  101,891  tons,  of  which  amount 
58,132  tons  were  supplied  by  the  Federated  Malay  States  and 
Straits  Settlements.  On  December  31  stocks  of  plantation 
grades  at  London  and  Liverpool  amounted  to  23,236  tons.  In 
ten  months  ending  October,  1919,  the  United  States  took  124,339 
Ions  of  rubber  from  the  British  Indies,  an  increase  of  30,904  tons 
over  the  amount  supplied  during  the  corresponding  period  in 
1918. 

According  to  Rickinson's  "World  Rubber  Position,"  the  world's 
production  of  plantation  rubber  in  1919  was  estimated  at  285,225 
tons,  Brazilian  and  wild  rubbers  at  41,635  tons,  and  the  amount 
afloat  on  December  31,  1919,  at  47,340  tons,  making  a  total  of 
374,200  tons.     Of  this  amount  55,000  tons  were  produced  in  1918. 

SHARE    OF    CONSUMING    COUNTRIES— TREMENDOUS    INCREASE    IN 
DEMAND   FOR   RUBBER. 

The  consuming  countries  in  their  order  of  importance  were : 

Per  Cent. 

America    65 

United    Kingdom    13 

France     6.5 

Italy,  etc 4 

Canada    3 

Taoan   and   Australia 3.5 

liussia 0.5 

Be?^um''\'!'.  .'.'.[['.'.llll'l'.'.'l^'.'.'.''.'''.''''.'.'.'.'.'.  i.5 

Germany,   etc 1 

It  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  past  10  years  the  consumption 
of  rubber  in  the  United  States  has  shown  an  average  increase  of 
27J4  per  cent  per  annum.  Should  the  spread  of  motor  traction 
result  in  an  annual  increase  in  the  world's  consumption  equal 
to  25  per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary  by  1924  to  harvest  fronT 
the  plantations  a  crop  of  no  less  than  766  pounds  per  acre  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand.  It,  therefore,  follows  as  a  safe 
conclusion  that  we  are  approaching  a  time  when  the  supplies  of 
raw  material  will  not  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

Most  of  the  rubber  produced  is  for  the  manufacture  of  tires, 
and  if  this  demand  is  maintained  during  the  next  few  years  there 
will  not  be  enough  rubber  available,  as  only  the  present  planted 
area  of  2,910,750  acres  will  be  tappable  during  the  next  five  years. 


The  Socirtc  Anonyme  des  Plantations  de  Telok-Dalam  of 
-Antwerp,  Belgium,  in  its  tenth  annual  report  for  1919,  announces 
profits  of  1,691,460.74  francs.  The  company  owns  4,405  acres  of 
land  in  Asahan,  Sumatra,  of  which  2,405  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  yielded,  in  1919.  909,540  pounds  of  rubber  instead  of 
the  anticipated  720,310  pounds ;  the  average  price  obtained  for 
it  was  6.35  francs  a  kilo,  while  in  1918  the  price  obtained  was 
3.87  francs.  The  number  of  trees  per  acre  when  the  company 
started  was  105 ;  this  has  been  cut  down  to  74  and  this  year  5 
trees  an  acre  more  will  be  removed.  In  1918  the  yield  was 
5.178  pounds  per  tree  and  384.8  pounds  per  acre;  last  year  it 
was  5.83  pounds  per  tree  and  393  05  pounds  per  acre.  The 
president  of  the  company  is  E.  Bunge  and  among  the  directors 
are  A.  and  E.  Grisar. 
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THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    THE    NETHERLAND 
EAST    INDIES. 

By   Our  Regular  Corrcsl>o„dcnl. 

IN  CONSIDERING  the  prospccts  for  Netherland  East  Indian  agri- 
cultural products  in  1920,  a  local  authority  declares  that  the 
impoverished  condition  of  Europe  will  not  affect  trade  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  be  expected,  because  the  United  States  and 
several  Asiatic  countries  have  proved  to  be  large  consumers  of 
colonial  products. 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  that  the  labor  unrest  all  over 
the  world  has  also  invaded  these  parts  and  should  not  be  lightly 
considered. 

LABOR  TROUBLES  AND  THE  CURE. 

The  labor  problem  is  more  complex  here  than  it  is  in  America. 
Here  we  have  not  only  the  European  employes  on  the  estates 
to  consider  but  also  coolie  labor.  That  employers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, both,  are  alive  to  the  need  of  some  action  is  abundantly 
evident.  The  local  government  has  just  published  a  draft  of 
regulations  intended  to  benefit  the  European  assistants  of  the 
cast  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  it  is  supposed  that  similar  regula- 
tions will  be  drawn  up  for  Java  and  Madura. 

The  regulations  lay  down  terms  concerning  the  working  con- 
tract of  an  employe,  stipulating  that  he  shall  have  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  at  least  one  month  each  year  for  the  first  six  years, 
and  foreign  leave  of  eight  months  if  he  has  been  with  an  em- 
ployer for  over  six  years.  One  clause  provides  that  any  condi- 
tion made  by  the  employer  to  prevent  directly  or  indirectly  the 
marriage  of  an  employe  shall  be  void. 

One  of  the  foremost  companies  active  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  its  employes  is  the  Holland-American  Plantation  Co., 
a  subsidiary^  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Plantations,  Inc.,  that 
has  recently  fixed  salaries  for  field  assistants  as  follows :  begin-      : 

Produi 

1914.  1915.  1916. 

Java     l.OOOi-f/oj  3,812  7,510  13,952 

East  Coast  Sumatra  and  Atjeh 5.586  10.135  16,374 

West    Coast    Sumatra 89  134 

TapanuU 365  519  198 

Benkulen 10  155  156 

Lampoiig    Districts     51  41  6S 

Palembang 99  141  218 

Djambi   132  506  I.ISS 

Riouw    299  492  792 

Banka    30  13  57 

West  Borneo    147  402  921 

South    East    Borneo 250  479  872 

Totals 11,781         20.482         34,930 

ner's  salary,  fl.  300  (one  florin  equals  40  cents)  per  month; 
after  the  first  year  this  is  increased  by  fl.  SO  a  month  each  year, 
until  the  employe  has  been  with  the  concern  14  years,  when  he 
will  receive  a  salary  of  fl.  800  per  month.  On  January  1,  1920, 
a  new  ruling  went  into  effect  which  provides  for  pensions.  The 
maximum  pension  after  20  years'  service  and  at  the  age  of  45 
years,  or  in  case  of  illness  making  the  employe  an  invalid,  is 
fl.  2,400  per  annum,  minus  2  per  cent  of  the  bonus  earned  since 
January  1,  1918.  At  death  the  widow  receives  60  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  pension,  plus  l2'/i  per  cent  for  each  child;  this 
pension  is  also  subject  to  subtraction  of  2  per  cent  of  the  bonus 
earned  since  January  1,  1918. 

Other  rubber  planting  companies  that  have  provided  pensions 
for  their  employes  are  the  Deli-Batavia  Rubber  Co., — fl.  1,000 
per  annum  after  18  years'  service;  the  Amsterdam  Rubber  Culti- 
vating Co.  and  the  Netherlands  Rubber  Co.— each  fl.  1,200  after 
18  years'  service;  Tjinta  Radja — a  lump  sum  of  fl.  10,000  after 
15  years;  Societe  Financicrc — a  lump  sum  of  fl.  12,000  after  15 
years'  service. 

As  for  the  coolies,  efl^orts  are  being  made  to  abolish  the 
recruiting  system  and  contract  labor  as  it  now  exists  and  to 
substitute  so-called  free  labor.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  this 
about  gradually,  each  year  reducing  the  amount  of  contract 
labor  and  correspondingly  increasing  the  amount  of  free  labor, 
until  all  labor  will  be   free. 


TAXES. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  has  been  caused  here  in  export 
circles  where  "time  business"  is  the  custom,  by  the  proposed 
export  taxes  with  a  sliding  scale.  Government  officials  had  pro- 
posed a  means  of  protecting  time  business,  which  would  other- 
wise receive  unfair  treatment  under  a  sliding  tax  scale.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  for 
the  proposed  protection — an  export  permit  subject  to  innumer- 
able conditions — is  so  bound  up  in  red  tape  that  instead  of  being 
protected,  time  business  would  be  seriously  hampered. 

Therefore,  at  a  recent  gathering  at  Djacja,  where  delegates 
from  the  chief  commercial  associations  of  the  island  convened 
to  discuss  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  cable  to  the  Minister 
of  Colonies  in  Holland  protesting  against  the  proposed  measure, 
and  suggesting  a  stamp  tax  instead  of  the  much  debated  duty. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  tax  would  be  regulated 
on   rubber : 

If  the  market  price  per  half-kilo   of  rubber  is : 

fl.  0.75  or  less .\ihil. 

fl.  0.76  to  fl.    1.50 2^i%  of  value. 

fl.  1.51  to  fl.  2.25 37o   of  valu=. 

fl.  2.26  and  over 4%  of  value. 

In  addition  to  this  tax,  the  rubber  shipper  will  have  another 
item  to  deal  with  in  making  up  his  cost  account,  namely,  a  IS 
per  cent  increase  in  freight  charges,  announced  by  the  Nether- 
lands-Indies Railways;  this  is  to  go  into  effect  on  August  1, 
1920. 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER. 

The  International  Association  for  the  Rubber  Planting  Industry 
in  the  Netherland  East  Indies  publishes  the  following  table  of 
the  production  and  export  of  rubber  for  the  entire  Netherland 
East  Indies  during  the  period  1914-1918.  The  quantities  are  given 
in  tons  of  1,000  kilo    (2,204  pounds). 

ction.  Exports. 

1917.  1918.  1914.  1915.  1916.  1917.         1918. 

18.933  23,558  3,773  7,466  13,941  18,843  17,311 

2,219         23,901  5,279  9,583  15.404         20,789  19,538 


328 
2,577 
1,548 


48,C 


55,685         10,029         18,604         32,391         45,193         43,989 


LATEX   PRODUCTION  AND   ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE   OF   HEVEA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Planters'  Association, 
Bobiliofif  discussed  the  formation  of  latex  and  the  connection 
between  the  anatomical  structure  and  latex  production  of  Hevea. 
From  experiments  with  isolated  pieces  of  bark,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  tapping,  a  new  formation  of  latex  takes 
place,  which  he  believes  may  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
amylum.  He  further  found  that  on  the  whole  the  best  latex 
producers  had  the  greatest  immber  of  layers  of  latex  canals. 
In  making  experiments  on   bark,  age  was   a  great  factor. 

Other  investigators  found  that  while  it  was  not  always  true 
of  a  group  of  good  producers  that  the  amount  of  latex  pro- 
duced runs  parallel  with  the  number  of  latex  rings,  this  cor- 
respondence was  noted  when  a  mixed  group  of  good,  bad,  and 
medium  producers  was  tested.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
where  a  plantation  has  fared  so  badly  that  the  usual  method  of 
finding  good  producers  does  not  work,  investigation  of  the  bark 
might  become  a  trustworthy  aid  in  thinning. 
NOTES. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1919,  Djambi  exported  2,057,650 
kilos  of  rubber  and  109,196  kilos  of  gutta  jelutong.  Reports 
about  the  condition  of  the  crops  were  satisfactory,  expansion 
of  plantings  taking  place  regularly. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Green  Star  Steamship  Co.,  of  New- 
York,  will  commence  regular  service  between  the  Nelherland's 
Indies  and   New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


N 

1.342, 
1.342, 
1,342, 
1.342, 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
ISSUED  JUNE   8,    1920. 
O.  1.342,461.     Cushion  wheel.    G.  M.  Peters,  Kirkwood.  Mo. 
1.342.562.     Tire.     A.  J.  Meyer,  Chicago,  111. 

1,342,597.     Artificial  palm  to  be  worn  on  the  hand  as  a  foot-treating 
appliance.     H.  A.  Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
,611.     Storage  battery   separator   and  method   of  manufacture.     T.   A. 

Willard.  Cleveland.  O. 
,622.     Split   rim   for   tires.      R.    S.    Bryant,   assignor   by    mesne    assign- 
ments to  The  Standard  Parts  Co. — both  of  Cleveland,  O. 
,700.     Toy  gun  operated  bv   rubber  band.     J.    A.   Talbot,  assignor   to 

E.  E.  Talbot— both  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
,731.     Display   stand   for   tires.     C.    W.   Yelm,  assignor   to   The   Gates 
Rubber  Co.— both  of  Denver,  Col. 


J.  Jakur 
J.   A.   Weaver,  Balti- 


Sioux  City,  Iowa 

!,994.     Bath  spray.     P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  assignor  to  The  Fitzgerald  Manu- 
facturing Co. — both  of  Torrington,  Conn. 
!,997.     Embalming  device.     C.  S.  Harrell,  Le.xington,  Miss. 
1,055.     Aeronautic    device    with    inflatable    pockets    to    be    worn    by 

dividuals.     J.   Kropacz,  assignor  of  one-third 

both  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 
!,101.     Tool  with   handle  of  insulating  mat 

more,  Md. 
1,108.     Flame-throwing  sterilizing  apparatus  with  rubber  bulb.     I.  W.  P. 

Buchanan,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
1,113.     Nursing    bottle    attachment     to    prevent     collapsing    of     nipple. 

L.  D.  Clark,  Waterville.  Me. 

1.154.  Cushion  tire.     L.  W.  Ostmann,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

1.155.  Resilient  tire.     F.  Perdala,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1,165.     Submarine  radio  system  with   highly  insulated  antennae.     P.   E. 
Stogoff,  New  York  City. 

ISSUED  JUNE  15,   1920. 

ing  therefor.     J.   Slander,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
.  H.  Christen,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
A.  C.  Eggers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
ndia    Rubber    Glove    Mfg.    Co.,   Naugatuck. 


,233.  Resilient  tire  and 
,310.  Windshield  wiper 
,357.  Pneumatic  cushio 
The    Goodyear' 


Material  for  reinforcing  rubber  articles  and  method  of  making 
same.  R.  F.  Kingsley,  East  Cleveland,  assignor  to  The 
Mechanical   Rubber  Co.,   Cleveland— both    in    Ohio. 

■__:         ■;-  afacture.     H.  Wcida, 

.-.„ Park.    N.    T..    assignor    to    The 

Erie,  Pa. 

1,343,383.  Sole-cutting  die  with  sheet  rubber  secured  to  outer  surface  to 
furnish  unbroken  surface  to  retain  operator's  grasp.  T.  W. 
Bilello,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y..  assignor  by  mesne  assign- 
ments to  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  T. 

1,343,394.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     O.  L.  Ingram,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

1,343,418.  Laminated  armor  for  inner  tubes.  H.  M.  Stevens,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

1,343,521.     Fountain  pen.      A.   C.   Rader,   -Mta,   Iowa. 

1,343,526.     Tire  support.     H.  M.  Smith,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

1,343,528.     Cushion  heel.     C.  C.  Stolzenburg,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1,343,540.     Vehicle  tire.     J.  Allend,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

1,343,621.     Fountain  pen  cleaner.     C.  W.   Garver,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

1.343.684.  Wheel  cushion  and  means  for  mounting  same.     A.   L.   Runyan, 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

1.343.685.  Resilient  tire  filler.     A.  L.  Runyan.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

1,343.713.  Dental  massage  and  polishing  appliance  with  waterproof  lining 
and  elastic  contractmg  means.     C.  W.  Fuller,  Y"onkers,  N.  Y. 

1,343,736.  Hatpin  guard  connected  by  elastic  band.  J.  B.  Maserang, 
Belleville.  111. 

1,343,787.     Syringe.     E.  Neil,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1,343,853.     Hose  coupling.     A.  Rubin,  New  York  City. 

1.343.860.  Spring  tire.     C.  E.  Williams,  Pitteburgh,  Penn. 

1.343.861.  Spring  tire.     C.   E.   Williams,  Pittsburgh,   Penn. 
1,343,890.     Bulb  for  tank  valves.    A.  T.  Hopkins,  assignor  to 

Rubber  Co.— both  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
ISSUED  JUNE  22,   1920. 


The  Mechanical 


1,343,910.     Tension 
to     T 

1.343.949.  Vacuum  cup  fastening  means  for   dental  suction   plates.      G.    S. 

Whitaker.  GloversviUe.  N.  Y. 

1.343.950.  Dental  suction  plate.     G.   S.   Whitaker,  GloversviUe,   N.  Y. 
1,343,967.     Hose  coupling.      H.   R.   Gilson,   New  Rochelle.  assignor  to   New 

York  Belting  &  Packing  Co.,  New  York  City — both   in  New 
York. 
1,344,025.     Tire.     F.  Ditchfield,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
1,344,028.     Gasket   for   inflation-tube   connections.      A.   A.    Ewald,    Oakfield. 

Wis. 
1  344.079.     Rubber  stamp  attachment.     F.   E.  Frost,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Carcass  fabric  for  pneumatic  tire.     J.  F.  Palmer,  Riverside,  III. 

Cushion  wheel.     P.  H.  Dorsey.  Algiers,  La. 

Cushion  tire.  F.  A.  Krusemark,  L.  G.  Funkhouser  and  H.  G. 
Carpenter,  assignors  to  K.,  F.  &  C.  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp. — 
all  of  Roanoke,  Va. 

Open  face  gas  mask.  G.  A.  Mickelson,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada. 

Pneumatic  wheel  with  solid  tire  and  pneumatic  tube.  E.  B. 
Hudson,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Attaching  means  for  rubber  heels.  J.  W.  Denmead,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Cord  fabric  and  rubber  soles  for  boots  or  shoes,  having  ends  of 
cords  presented  to  wearing  surface.  J.  E.  Grosjean.  Lima,  as- 
signor by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  of  one-fourth  each  to 
L.  F.  Montgomery,  Fort  Recovery,  and  F.  L.  Maire,  Lima — all 
in  Ohio.  (See  The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1920,  page 
590.) 


1.344,1 
1.344.; 
1,344,; 


1.344.; 
1.344,- 


1,344,760. 

1,344,773. 
1,344,854. 
1.344,856. 
1,344,935. 
1,344,972. 


1,345,046. 

1,345,114. 
1.345,228. 
1,345,256. 
1,345,269. 

1,345,282. 


ISSUED  JUNE  29,   1920. 
Demountable  rim    for 
One-piece    collapsible    i 

town.  Wis. 
Resilient  tire.     W.  Seidel.  Chicago,  IH. 
Tire  valve.     A.  C.  Berg,  White  Bear,  Minn. 
Garment  supporter.     G.  R.  Bonebright,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Ear  drum  protector.     E.  Baum,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Resilient     heel     tread     with     soft     rubber     plugs.       R.     Armour, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Resilient  wheel.     A.  H.  Carlson,  Butte  City,  Calif. 
Shock    absorbing    wheel    with    pneumatic   hub.      R.    R.    a    Court 

Beadon,  Simla,  Punjab,  British  India. 
Hair  curler  with  elastic  band.     O.  E.  Vandamark,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif. 
Heat  insulating  fabric.     F.  V.  Wedlock,  assignor  to  Featheredge 

Rubber  Co.— both  of  Chicago,  111. 
Cushion  wheel.     T.  W.  Arter,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
Tire.     G.   D.   Pearson,   Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Elastic  vehicle  tire.     W.   E.   Russell,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     O.   Smith,  Springfield,  Tenn. 
Demountable  rim    for   tires.      Victor    R.   Teague,    Lovington,    N. 


Resilient  wheel.  W.  A.  Black,  assignor  to  The  Simplex  Auto 
Wheel  Co.— both  of  Spokane,  Wash.  (Original  No.  1,277,537, 
dated  September  3,  1918.) 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  JUNE   1,    1920. 


York   City— both 


200,567. 
200,598. 
200,637. 


200,780. 
200.863. 


200,943. 
201,018. 
201.028. 
201.079. 


201,184. 
201,191. 
201,279. 


L.    Ochs,    Kansas    City,    Mo., 
(See 


Tire    casing 

Schwartz, 
Vehicle  tire 
Pneumatic    reinforced 

U.  S.  A. 
Reinforced    pneumatic 

U.  S.  A. 
Ear  stopper.     B.  T.   Stair,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A 

The  India  Rubber  World,  June  1,  1918,  page  544.) 
Solid  rubber  tire.     The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Westminster, 

County  of  London,  assignee  of  C.  Macbeth  and  H.  C.  Y'oung, 

both  of  Birmingham,  County  of  Warwick — all  in  England. 
Garter.      The   Kabo   Corset   Co.,   assignee   of   L.    S.    Florsheim— 

both  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

ISSUED  JUNE   8,    1920. 
Hat-pin  protector  connected  with  elastic  band.     J.  B.  Maserang, 

Belleville,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Vehicle  wheel.     The  Eagle  Wheel  &  Tire  Co.,  Inc.,  assignee  of 

T.   E.   Harrigan— both  of  New  York  City.      (See  The   India 

"Rubber   World.    April    1,    1919,    page    369,    and    December    1, 

1919,  page  155.) 

ISSUED  JUNE  15,   1920, 
Repair   cover   for   pneumatic   tires.      F.    W.    Farr,   Northampton, 

England. 
Metal    tire    with    pneumatic    inner    tube.      J.    L.    A.    Tetreault, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Cushion     wheel.       G.     Zinsli,     Sentinel     Butte,     North     Dakota, 


Limited,  assigne 
New   Zealand. 


ISSUED  JUNE  22,   1920. 


KiUen, 


140,971. 
141,026. 


141,071. 
141,075. 


Composite  rubber  and  fabric  top  for  cycles  and 

J.    Jelley,    Coventry    and    H.    Jelley,    Birmii 

England. 
Pneumatic  rubber  tire  with  air  tight  joints,  etc, 

London,  E.  C.  4,  England. 
Device     for    attaching    nipples,    caps,     etc.       W.     P.     Limacher, 

Pasadena,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 
Endless   belt.      The    Goodyear    Tire   &   Rubber    Co.    of    Canada, 

Limited,    New    Toronto,    assignee    of   The    Goodyear    Tire    & 

Rubber  Co.   of   Canada,   Toronto,  assignee  of  A.   M.   Hardy, 

Boivmanville — all  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
ISSUED  JUNE  29,    1920. 

Spring  tire.     E.  B.  Esther.  Missouri,  U.   S.  A. 
Automobile  wheel  with  metallic  tread  encased  in  rubber.     G.  W. 
Sell,  Portland,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED  JUNE  2,  1920. 
Self-filling     fountain     pen.       H.     A.     Widmer,     32     Clerkenwell 


Road. 


Schrade 


Brooklyn,    New    Yo 

avenue,    Ridgi 

yet  accepted.) 
Fountain   pen.     J.    Mallat,   53 

(Not  yet  accepted.) 
Fountain    pen.     J.    Mallat,    53    Boulevard 

(Not  yet  accepted.) 


Son,  Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue, 
;nee  of  H.  P.  Kraft,  219  Godwin 
Jersey— both    in    U.    S.    A.      (Not 


ard   de    Strasbourg,   Paris. 
sbourg,    Paris. 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  732,  733.    Machinery  Patents  on  pages  735,  736. 
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ISSUED 


9. 


141.297. 
141.405. 

141.408. 

141.4J3. 

141.489. 
141.495. 
141.517. 


141,578. 
141.652. 


Driving  belts   composted  of   spring   metal   links   containing   blocks 

of  rubber,  etc.     E.   Lycett,  Bromley  street,   Birmingham. 
Founuin     pen.       C.     Livsey,     11     Groreland     Road,     Wallasey. 

Pneumatic  or  solid  wheel  tires  having  sides  of  softer  rubber 
than  tread.     W.  W.  Beaumont,  222  Si-:n<l.  Westminster. 

Fountain  pen.     H.  A.  Widmer,  32  Clerki-nwell  Road.  London. 

Parlor  golf.  A.  H.  Laing,  Ardis,  Watling  street  Road,  FuUwood, 
Preston,  Lancashire. 


Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.) 
Disk  wheel  with  wooden  rim  recessed  to  hold  pneumatic  tire. 
\V.  E.  Beasley.  Rose  Cottage.  Chtddington,  Buckinghamshire, 
and  \V.  Beedle,  Cornwall  Villa,  Weymouth  street,  and  H. 
Everett.  376  St.  .-Mbans  Road — both  in  Watford,  Hertfordshire, 
pumps.     Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  14  Regent 


and  H.  F.  Milward.  21  Bowyer  Road.  Alum  Rock.  Birmingham. 
Hypodermic  syringe  with   rubber  packing   around  needle.      S.   J. 
Everett,   393.A,   London    Road.   Thornton    Heath,    Surrey. 


ISSUED  rUN£  16,   1920. 

Rubber  lined  anti-splash  device  for  faucet,  etc.  W.  E.  Body- 
coat,  Brookland  House,  Hamilton  Road,  Lincoln. 

Pneumatic  tire  with  sponge  rubber  filler.  C.  L.  Marshall,  27 
Queen  Victoria  street,  London. 

Self-filling  fountain  pen.  .\.  Gilbert,  18  Shore  street,  and  -\. 
Roberts.    2    Gordon    House.    Mare    street — both    in    Hackney, 

Pneumatic    tire    with    wood    or    metal    rim    closed    by    leather    or 

canvas   band.  .  C.    H.   Southall,   7   Vicker's  avenue,   KirkstaU, 

near   Leeds,   Yorkshire. 
Hose   pipe    couplings.      E.    S.    Luard   and   V.   P.    Rawlings,    IS 

Dean's  Yard.  Westminster. 
Rubber  pad   for  protecting  boot  soles.     F.   E.   Freeman, 

Derreck  and  G.  L.  Lovesey,  Great  Norwood  s 

ham.  Gloucestershire. 
Resilient  wheel  having  solid  outer  tire  bearing  on 

tubes.     L.   M.   Campi,  New  York   City,   V.    S. 

accepted.) 

ISSUED  rum:  23.  1920. 


fcheiten- 


(No 


rubber 


141 

.927. 

14J 

1.014. 

I4J 

;.019. 

14: 

!.023. 

14: 

:,029. 

142.044. 

Resili 

Shock    absorbing    wheel 

Rapson.  Childwall  Hall.  Li\-erpool. 


F.   L. 


Rubber  heel.     D.   D.  Granger,  82   South  avenue.  New  London, 

Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Waterproof  coat  with  lining  or  interlining  provided  with  ventilat- 


Ihe    outer    eyelets    being 
W.  I.  Wolfe,  128  Islingtoii.  Liverpool! 
Pneumatic    wheel 


or  interuning  proviaed  witn  ventiiat- 
position  with  eyelets  on  outer  part, 
protected    by    an    overhanging    flap. 


circtunferentially 


.  elastic.  T.  G.  A.  Kitchen.  7  Rose  Bank,  Scotforth,  Lancaster, 
erproof^  covers  for  saddles  of  cycles  fitted  with  elastic 
inds.     E.  S.  Lee,  North  street,  Gosport,  Hampshire. 

fiUer.      F.   L. 

InT>IA    RtTBBER 

World,  December  1.  1919.  page  156.) 
142,079.     Pneumatic  tire  pressure  gage.     I.  Pulverman.  222  Pennsylvania 
avenue.     W.  Warren,  Penn.,  L'.  S.  A.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
ISSUED  JUME  »0,   1920. 

142,151.  Petrol  tank  of  celluloid  covered  with  cork  reinforced  by  canvas 
and  vulcanized  rubber,  with  or  without  sponge  rubber.  G.  F. 
Linderwood.  Croydon  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent,  and  F.  W. 
'  Osborne.  Fredensborg.  Tennyson.  Mill  Hill,  London. 

142,234.  Horseshoe  fitted  with  blocks  of  vulcanized  rubber,  etc.  W. 
Bonson.  Halefield.  Hale.  Altrincham.  Cheshire. 

142,238.  Coffin  with  rubber  packine  between  fianpes  cf  bodv  and  lid. 
F.  Foy,  WTiin-Knowle.  Kersal.  Salford,  Lancashire,  and  T. 
Downs.  Stepping  Hill.  Hazel  Grove.  Cheshire. 

142,307.  Vcntriloquial  figure  with  lips  and  adjacent  features  formed  of 
rubber  to  produce  more  life-like  expression.  F.  O.  Ellis,  40 
Summercourt   Road.   Southend-on-Sea. 

142,356.  Sleeve  for  keeping  ballonet  inflated,  leading  to  opening  at  nose 
of  aerostat  where  external  pressure  is  greatest.  J.  D.  Mack- 
worth.  17  Devonshire  street.  Portland  Place,  and  E.  G. 
Walker,   78   Cheyne   court.   Chelsea — both   in   London. 

142.372.  .\uxiliary    tire    preventing    damage    to    pneumatic    tire    after    de- 

flation.     E.    C.   R.    Marks.    57    Lincoln's   Inn.   Fields.   London. 

142.373.  .Apparatus    for   printing   or    marking    fabrics    laid    over   a   curved 

table  fitted  with  rubber  impression  pad.  E.  Sambrook  and 
W.  Howarth.  Brooklands.  and  H.  Smith  Grasmere — ^both  in 
Harrogate  Road,  and  H.  Naylor  and  H.  Jennings,  Green 
Lane  Dyeworks — all   in   Yeadon.   Yorkshire. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBUC. 
PATEHTS   ISSUED.    WITH   DATES   OF   APPLICATION. 
5.      (May    1.    1917.)      Elastic    tire.      Triple    Airless  Tire    Co. 

0.  (September    1.    1919.)       Improvements    in    construction    of    pneu- 

ir.atic    lires.      C     L.    Marshall. 

7.  (September    3.     1919.)       Perfected    elastic    tire    and    method    of 

constructing  it.      -A.    I.    Ostberg  and    .\.    Kennv. 

1.  (September  9,    1919.)      Improvement  in  tires.     S.  Kawanishi. 

8.  (Februarv     3.     I9I9.)        Pliable     tube     made     of     waterproof     or 

rubberized    fabric.      P.    E.    L.    Monpe. 
n.      (September    13.    1919.)      Elastic   tire.      J.    G.    Krichel. 
O.      (September    16,    1919.1       Carved    fabric    for    making    pneumatic 

tires    and   method    of    manufacture.      E.    Nelli. 


GERMANY. 
PATENTS   ISSUED,    WITH  DATES   OF   APPLICATION. 
.^J4.s;v.      <  January     21.     1915.)       Removable     rubber    nipple     for     nursing 

■  bottle.      Carl    Cale,   Berlin. 
J24,RRO.     (August   31.    1915.)      Removable   nipple.      Carl    Cale.      Berlin. 
.1J4,8i!l.      (January    14.    1916.)      Removable    nipple    with    ventilating    device 
ar  point  where  the  nipple  is  inserted.     Carl  Cale,   Berlin. 


N"- 


120,491. 
120,730. 
120,993. 


121,623. 
123.144. 


123,438. 
123,548. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

..'55.      The    wnr.is    Il^LKEt.ITE-I)lLEC7r•~,  lectrical'insulating   mate- 
rial.     The    fontinental    Fibre    Co.,    Newark,    Del. 

109.785.  The  word  Walkehs  above  a  white  triangle 
surrounding  a  black  triangle  bearing  the  initials  H.  W. — 
l.'>ots  and  shoes  of  cloth,  leather  or  rubber.  H.  Walker  & 
Son   (Leeds).   Limited.   I-eeds,  England. 

Representation  of  an  eagle  standing  with  one  of  its  Ulons 
resting  on  a  heraldic  wseath  or  crest  bar  and  holding  in 
its  other  talon  a  catapult,  the  elastic  of  which  it  is  pulling 
with  its  beak.  W.  J.  .\dams  &  Co.,  Limited,  Manchester, 
England. 

The  word  OssoBS  in  outline  letters  within  gejmctric  figure- — 
Foundry  supplies,  molding  machines  and  parts  thereof,  cores, 
stripping  machines  and  vibrators.  The  Cleveland  Ostiom 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Oeveland,  Ohio. 

The  word  Dibhah's  above  representation  of  a  bull  on  which 
is  superimposed  the  representation  of  a  blow-out  patch  bear- 
ing- the  wrrHs  DvR-'-BiL  Blow-Out  Patch  fob  Tibes.  C.  U 
Durham,    Salina,    Kans. 

The  word  Monoae — chewing  gum,  etc  W.  Lohr,  New  York 
City,  assignor  to  Candy-Cake.  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  word  World — pneumatic  tires.  World  Tire  Corporation, 
Chicago,   111. 

The  word  Hosestv— men's,  women's  and  children's  shoes  of 
leather,  rubber,  fabric  and  combination  materials.  Inter 
national    Shoe    Co..    St.    Louis,    Mo. 

The  word  "CnAMPins'— veterinary  syringes,  pill-injectors,  milk- 
ing tubes,  teat-dilating  fibes,  etc.  Becton,  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Rutherford.   N.  J. 

The  words  BttB  HcG  above  representation  of  a  bear — punc- 
ture curing  patches-     W.   F.  (joddard.   Moberly.   Mo. 

Representation  of  label  bearing  the  words  Pabamocst.  No 
Met.u.  TolcHES  THE  Skis,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  adjust- 
ing a  garter,  superimposed  above  a  representation  of  the 
Paramount  garter — garters,  hose-supporters,  armbands  and 
suspenders.      U.    S.    Ganer   &    Suspender    Co.,    Chicago,    lU. 

Representation  of  a  label  bearing  design  of  a  girl's  head  in 
cosmnie,  looking  through  a  tire,  above  the  word 
-L — tire   covers.      The    Bailey    Co.,    Inc.,    Los   Angeles, 


The    Lion     Supply   Co., 


The    word    Tbimobe — pneumatic    tires. 

I J   Fayette.    Ind. 
The  words  Pexio   Fointai.v  Pen  and  the   representation  of  a 

fountain  pen  against  a  diagonally  blue  checkered  background, 

all    within    a    rectangle — fountain    pens.      W.    J.    May    &    Co., 

Limited,   East  Twickenham,   England. 
The^  word    Eusticaps — splice   insulators   for   electric   conductors. 


The  Elasticap  Co..  Hoboken,  N.  J.     (See  The  Isdu  Rlbbeb 
World.  March  1.  1920,  page  366.) 
The  word  Delm.kbvia — rubber    ' 


128,205. 

1JS.341. 

128,479. 

128.499. 

128,497. 
128.790. 
129,064. 
129,107. 

129.292. 
129,293. 


age  366.) 

leather,  canvas  and  balata  belt- 
ing, rubber  and  metallic  hose,  steam  and  hydraulic  packing, 
and  pneumatic  tires.  Delaware  Electric  &  Supply  Co.,  Wil- 
mington, DeL 

The  words  Hcbse  Shoe  Re-Ccbd  Tvbe — inner  tubes  fcr  pneu- 
matic tires.  Racine  Auto  Tire  Co..  Racine,  Wis.  (See 
The  India  Rlbbeb  World,  July  1.   1920,  page  661.) 

The  word  Acors  above  representation  of  an  acorn — pneu- 
matic tires  and  tubes.     Acorn  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

The  word  Clauss — rubber  snips.     The  Henkel-Clauss  Co.,  Free- 
mont.    Ohio. 
The    word    P.4DDV — yielding    heels    and    heel    cushions    for    boots 
and  shoes.      Melville   Shoe   Corp.,   New   York   City. 

The  words  Tixv  Tot  above  the  representation  of  a  baby  lying 
in  a  powder  puff  against  a  black  circular  disk  surrounded 
b%-  a  narrow  white  circle — rubber  sheeting.  United  Drug 
Co.,  Boston,   Mass. 

The  word  Reindeer — tire  casings  and  tubes.  Achilles  Rubber 
&  Tire   Co.,   Inc..    Binghamton,   N.    V. 

The  letter  A  within  outline  of  a  spade  spot — druggists'  sundries, 
acid  bottles,  hard  rubber  gum  for  dental  use,  etc.  .American 
Rubber  Co..   Hempstead,  N.   Y. 

The  letter  .\  within  ovtline  of  a  spade  spot — hard  rubber  bowl- 
ing and  roque  balls.  -American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Hemp- 
stead   and    New    York    City— both    in    New    York. 

-A  double  oval  containing  a  four-sided  figure  with  concave 
sides  and  ends,  bearing  the  words  Brows  Make,  the  figure 
5.  and  two  stars,  beside  the  words  Bone  Dry — men's  shoes 
made  of  a  combination  of  leather,  canvas  and  rubber  mate- 
riaL      Brown    Shoe    Co.,    Inc.    St.    I.ouis,    Mo. 

The  word  Tredo  in  white  letters  on  a  black  diamond — a  prep- 
aration for  filling  carities  and  healing  cuts  in  rubber  tires, 
shoes  and  other  rubber  goods.  J.  T.  Flaherty,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

The  words  Lisle  I-astic  superimposed  against  a  blue  back- 
ground of  conventional  form — elastic  and  non-elastic  braids. 
The   Braided   Fabric   Co.,   Providence.   R.    I. 

The  word  Camco — canvas  and  rubber  shoes,  rubber  soles  and 
heels,  rubber  toe-boxes  and  rubber  counters.  W.  Mac- 
Pherson,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

The  word  Texstan — machinery  packing  made  wholly  or  partly 
of  rubber  or  having  rubber  incorporated  therein.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich   Co.,   New   York   City. 

The  word  Freshet — hose  made-  whollv  or  partly  of  rubber. 
The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.,  New   York  City. 

The    word    Dutiflex — fabric    covered    rubber    hose    with    metal. 
Metal  Hose  4  Tubing  Co.,   Inc.   Brooklyn.  N.   Y. 


The    lette 

bers,    et         , 
The  word   Motomat — rubber 

New   Brunswick,   N. 


ornamental 


libber    boots,    nib- 


land.    Ohio. 

The    word    SoiEEr.EE — rubber    heels.      The    Squeegee   Heel    Co., 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 
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l.'!),30S. 
129,489. 

129,575. 

129,580. 


129,737. 

129,920. 

130,134. 
130,324. 

130,565. 
130,566. 
130,881. 
131,236. 


132,560. 
132,680. 


The     word     Cahmoion — rubber    tires     and    tubes     for     vehicles. 

Carlisle  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Dover.  Del.,  and  Carlisle,  Pcnn. 
The  word  Inandout — dress  shields.     Brooklyn  Shield  &  Rubber 

Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
The   word   Celoc.i.as— Safety   gogRles    with    clastic   straps.       The 

Standard    Optical    Co..    Geneva.    N.    Y.       (See    The    India 

Uubher    World.    June    1,    1920,    page    519.) 
Representation    of    a    seal    bearing    around    the    edge    tlle    words 

R.    T.    Vanderbilt    Co.,    N.    Y.    American    Proditcts.    and 

in  the  center   the   words  Dixie   Clay— clay   used   as   filler   in 

the  manufacture  of  paper,  paints  and  ruliber  products.     R.  T. 

Vanderbilt   Co.,  Inc.,   New  York  City. 
The    word    Acorn— tire    vulcanizing    apparatus.      A.    E.    Nolan, 

Portland,   Oregon. 
The    word    Comets — candy-coated    chewing    gum.      Wm.    Wrig- 

ley.  Jr.,    Co..    Chicago,    III. 
The   words   Natty  Pad — garters.     G.   Frost  Co.,  Boston,    Mass. 
The    word    Erco — cycle    handle-bar    grips.      Essex    Rubber    Co., 

Trenton,    N.   J. 
A    black   arrow    behind   a    disk   bearing   a   classical   figure    of   an 

archer,  above  the  words  Royal  Archer — rubber  sheeting  and 

rubber    blankets.      Archer    Rubber    Co.,    Milford,    Mass. 
A   black  arrow  behind   a   disk   bearing  a   classical   figure   of  an 

archer,  above  the  word  Trojan — rubber  sheeting  and  rubber 

blankets.     Archer  Rubber  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. 
Representation  of  label  bearing  the  words  Teaberrv — "It's  on 

THE    Level"— chewing    gum.     The    D.    L.    Clark    Co.,    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Stoppers.    1i.i\ii:-    i,.'     i:;*i,il    .n.l    'in.i!    >    iK,     -..hk     t'or   both 


The    word    Admiral— suspenders.      The    Russel    Manufacturir 

Co.,    Middletown,    Conn. 
The  word  Arrow  above  representation  of  an  arrow — garters  an 

hose   supporters.     American  Textile   Products  Co.,   Rocheste 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

figure  of 


globe 


,    N.    1.,   within   the  border   consist- 
ubber  machine  belting.     The  Man- 
;et,    Passaic,    N.    J., 


Representation  of  seal  ha' 

surrounded    by    20    stai 

Rubber  Mfg.   Co.,   Pas: 

ing  of  concentric  circle: 

hattan   Rubber    Mfg.    Co.,    61    Willett    st 

U.  S.  A. 
Representation    of    an    elephant    running,    accompanied    by    the 

words  Thornhill's  Non-Slip   Soles — rubber  soles  and  heels. 

B    A.  Thornhill.  Single  Tree.  Newera  Eliya,  Ceylon;  and   1  he 

Manor  House,  Pontesbury,  Shrnpshire. 
Representation    of    a    rubber    K.-.f,     aci.  m|.;,iiii(l     hv     the    words 

Rubber  Leaf  Brand— fooiwi,.:     ■:    I  ,i:,.:     ~.,n\.,~.    .-nnl  rubber 

included  in  Class  38.     The   K  ::  .    lu      I.,,i,;1l-,1    410 

King   Street,    West,    Kitch.n.  i      w    •     i ■„,.,     (   uia.la 


B403,O51.  The  representation  of  a  flying  eagle  carrying  arrows  in  its 
talons — fountain  and  stylographic  pens  and  erasers.  The  Eagle 
Pencil  Co.,  703  East  13th  street,  N.  Y.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

B403,819.  The  word  Featiieredge — rubber  sponges.  Markt  &  Co.,  (Lon- 
don), Limited,  98  and  100,  Qerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C.  1. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

TO    AMERICANS. 

16,031.  Representation  of  seal  having  a  figure  of  a  globe  in  the  center, 
surrounded  by  20  stars  and  the  words  The  Manhattan 
Rubber  Meg.  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  within  the  border  consist- 
ing of  concentric  circles — belting,  rubber  tubes,  carriage- 
apri.iij..  l.,,ihl-,  liii;s  bladders,  buffers,  rubber  cloth,  air- 
cuslnnii.,  II  111  ,1  ;  s,  funnels,  rubber  door-mats,  and  all  other 
good-  III, nil  il  lul.lur  or  gutta  percha  included  in  Class  No. 
40,  <M.]'  I  ill. II  jiiuches.  The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co., 
61    \\:lliii    Ml  111,    r.issaic,   N.   J.,    U.    S.   A. 

16,242.  Outline  of  a  bnnmcrang  above  the  word  Boomerang — goods 
manufactured  from  india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Barnett  Glass  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  289-293  Swanston  street,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia. 
16,322.  The  words  Boston  Garter — garters.  George  Frost  Co.,  1551 
Tremont   street.    Boston,    Mass.,   U.    S.   A. 

16,488.  Representation  of  a  tire — pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  inner  tubes, 
tire  accessories,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  druggists'  sundries 
and  all  other  goods  manufactured  from  india  rubber  and 
KUtta  percha  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  The 
F.  E.  Partridge  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

16.489.  The     word     "Guide"     quoted— rubber     footwear.       The     F.     E. 

Partridge    Rubber    Co.,    Limited,    Guelph,    Ont.,    Canada. 

16.490.  The    word    "Guide"    quoted — pneumatic    and    solid    tires,    tubes, 

accessories,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  druggists'  sundries,  and 
all  goods  manufactured  from  rublier  and  gutta  percha  not 
included  in  classes  other  than  Class  No.  40.  The  F.  E. 
Partridge  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada. 
16,542.  The  word  Philco— rubber  battery-plate  separators  or  re- 
tainers. Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Ontario  and  C 
streets,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    U.    S.    A.      (See    description    else- 

16,564.  The  word  Alpco — erasers,  rubber  bands,  etc.  American  Lead 
Pencil  Co.,  173-175  Lower  Clapton  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng- 
land, and  220  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  (iity,  U.  S.  A. 
16,565.  The  word  Aurora— erasers,  rubber  bands,  etc.  American  Lead 
Pencil  Co.,  173-175  Lower  Clapton  Road,  London,  E.,  Eng- 
land; and  220  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

16,566.     The    word    Vindictive — erasers,    rubber    bands,    etc.      American 
Lead   Pencil    Co.,    173-175    Lower    Clapton   Road,    London,    E., 
England;  and  220  Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.  C,  U.  S.A. 
16,617.     Representation    of   a   tire   with   a   partridge    standing 


400,853. 

The  word   Magn 

ber   Co.,   Lim 

Park,    Lon.lon 

401,036. 

The    word    \'ar 

Vena  Appban 

401,077. 

The  wonls  "III. 

Bull,    Limilcl, 

401,078. 

The  words  The 

in    Class    No. 

N 


Akron,     O., 
ination.    Chicago,    IH. 
55,414.     Tire.     Patented  June  8,    1920.     Term   i'A   years.     D.   F.   Crow, 

Omaha.  Nebr. 
55,416.     Tire.     Patented  Jui'e  8,  1920.     Term  14  years.     J.  W.  Demead, 


.\kr 


Ohi( 


401,079.     The    words    The    "Imhn     i;,  m 

in  Class  No.  39.  '  luhn   liull,  J. 

W.  C.  2. 
401,621.     The  word  Nonsol — insulating  tape,  principally  composed  of 


Rubber  shoe  plate.     Patented  Ju 


u 


''il 


55,420       55,425 


JO, 


mm 


55,459 


55,507 


jointing,  packing,  tubular  hose,  print 
stoppers  for  bottles,  billiard  table  cus 
Meldia    Mfg.   Co.,    Limited,    10   Throgn 


figure — sheet 

composition, 

loon   material. 


E.   C.   2. 

black  disk  withm  a  circle  and  beneath,  the  words  "De-fi-eane" 

Guaranteed    WATEKPRooF-articles    of    waterproof,    rainproof 

402,210. 

The   word   TANK^rubber   erasers.      H.    A.    Coombs,    10   Farring- 

The  word  Bowben— rubber  pads  for  boots  and  shoes.     The  Heel 

Representation   of   a   label  bearing   at   left    hand   end    the   mono- 

gram   (.    r.    M.    C.    nbnve    the    words   Securus  judicat   orbis 

iii'PM'    ■>       Il     It"     M-Iii    liaii.l    end    the    words    Guaranteed 

I'M    ^i  1    "1     1    IV     n  ,  .,  ,1   Gi.i.n  Nib.  and  facsimile  signature 

-1     i      ■     \'       1     1  ",    Ml    .|,c,    center   the   words  John    Wiiyt- 

Ivy    Lane,    Paternoster    Row,    Lon'do 


55,425.     Tire  tread.     Patented  June  8,  1920.     Term  7  years.     W.  Kline, 

Mogadore,  O. 
55,437.     Tire.     Patented  June  8,  1920.     Term   14  years.     F.  E.  Shannon, 

Akron,   O. 
55,459.     Tire.     Patented  :rune   15,  1920.     Term  7  years.     J.  B.  Gabcline, 

Burlington,  assignor  to  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk — both 

in  Iowa. 
55,471.     Advertising   sign   comprising   a   billboard   within   a   colossal   tire. 

Patented   June    IS,    1920.     Term    7    years.      R.    R.   Johnstone, 

Wauwatosa,    Wis. 
55,475.     Tire   cover.     Patented   June   15,    1920.     Term    7   years.     P.    M. 

Lockwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55.506.  Non-skid  tire  tread.     Patented  June  22,   1920.     Term   14  years. 

E.  N.  Downes,  assignor  to  J.   &  D.  Tire  Co.— both  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  ,„    ^ 

55.507.  Non-skid  tire.  Patented  June  22,  1920.     Term  14  years.     W.  E. 

Duerstcn,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
55,528.     Sole  of  a  rubber  boot  or  slioc     Patented  June  22,   1920.     Term 

14  years.     W.    F     I'lpi  i  ,    Milmsc,   assignor  to   Boston   Rubber 

.Shoe  Co.,  P.nstiii.     '.Mil  III    Ml,, 
55,529.     Sole  of  a  rubbi  ■  ! nlar  article.   Patented  June  22, 

1920.     Term    II      ■  i'         W,    I'.    Piper,    Melrose,    assignor    to 

Boston  Rubber  Sli  -r    f.,  ,    I ;.. -i.ui— both  in  Mass. 
55,552.     Tire  rack,  Patented    liuie  29,  1920.     Term  7  years.     J.  F.  Bren- 

nan.  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


NEW  YORK. 

Wilis  first  latex  cri-pc  was  quoted  on  tlic  spot  at  30  cents 
during  the  last   week  of  July,  the  low   record  was  es- 
tablished for  this  standard  grade.    The  absence  of  sellers 
and   the   lack  of  buying  interest  on  the   part  of   manufacturers 
were  infiuencial  factors  in  the  support  of  the  market. 

Conditions  in  the  plantation  rubber  market  during  the  past 
month  have  been  generally  quiet  and  prices  steady  although  the 
tendency  has  been  downward.  There  was  a  marked  scarcity 
of  sellers,  and  other  than  dealers'  business,  little  buying  has 
been  done  as  the  manufacturers  evidently  believe  that  the  bot- 
tom has  not  been  reached.  In  fact,  several  large  buyers  be- 
came September  sellers  as  futures  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
spot   quotations. 

Paras  have  kept  company  with  plantations  being  ruled  by  the 
same  market  conditions,  but  prices  are  believed  to  have  reached 
rock  bottom. 

Spot  and  future  prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rub- 
ber at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  are  shown 
in   the   following  quotations : 

Plantations.  July  1,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  35  cents;  July- 
September,  37  cents ;  October-December,  40J4  cents ;  January- 
June,   AiVi   cents. 

July  26,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  32  cents ;  July-September,  33y3 
cents ;    October-December,    37    cents ;    January-June    42Vz    cents. 

July  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  35  cents ;  July-September, 
Mi'A  cents;  October-December,  40-)4  cents;  January-June,  43^2 
cents. 

July  26,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  31^2  cents;  July-Sep- 
tember, 33'/i  cents ;  October-December,  3654  cents ;  January- 
June,  42  cents. 

July  1,  No.   1   amber  crepe,  spot,  38  cents. 

July  26,   No.   1   amber  crepe,   spot,  30  cents. 

July  1,  No.  1   rolled  brown  crepe,  spot,  29  to  30  cents. 

July  26,   No.   1   rolled   brown   crepe,   spot,  27J^   cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  July  1,  upriver 
fine,  spot,  35  to  36  cents ;  islands  fine,  37  cents ;  upriver 
coarse,  26  cents ;  islands  coarse,  21  cents  ;  Cameta  coarse,  20'4  ; 
caucho   ball  27   cents. 

July  26,  upriver  fine,  spot,  34y2  cents ;  islands  fine,  33  cents  ; 
upriver  coarse,  23  cents ;  islands  coarse,  20  cents ;  Cameta 
ciiarse,  19  cents;  caucho  ball,  21  to  24  cents. 

NEW  TOEK   QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago,  and  July  26,  the  current  date: 

.\ugustl,  Julyl,  July  26, 

PLANTATION  HEVEA—                         1919.  1920.  1920. 

First    latM   crcK $0.41      @.41}4  $0.35     @.36  $0.32     @ 

Amber   crepe    No.    1 38     m  .38     @  .30     @ 

Amber   crepe    No.    2 37     (S  .35     @.3fi  .29     @ 

Amber   crepe    No.    3 36     @  ■    .34     @.35  .28'/i@ 

Amber   crepe    No.    4 35     @  .33     @.34  .27'A@ 

Brown      crepe,      thick      and 

thin    clean    35     @  .33     @.35  .29     @ 

Brown    creiie,    thin    specky. .     .32     @  .31     @  .28     @ 

Brown     crepe,     rolled 29     @.2954  .30     @  .26>^@.27^S 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard quality   40     @  .35     @  -ii'/i® 

Smoked  sheet,  plain,  stand- 
ard quality   39     @  .36     @  .30     la 

Unsmokcd      sheet,      standard 

qualilv    38     @  .33     @  .25     @ 

Colombo   scrap  No.    1 32     (ffl  .30     (3>  .23     @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.    2 30     @  .28     (ffl  .2l'/i(!i      ' 

EAST  INDIAN— 

.•\ssam    crepe     '.58     (5)  @  (B 

.\ssam    onions    (S>  @  @ 

Prnang    block    scrap '.40     @  @  @ 

PONTIANAK —  ^ 

Banjermassin      1354 1»  AZ'/i^          '       .12     @ 

Palcmbanof     \4</,(^  @  .13     @ 

Pressed    block    21/,  (9  .24     (S)  .23     @ 

Sarawak     11     @  @          :  @ 


SOUTH   AMERICAN— 

I'liriver    fine    $0.54^0.55 

Upriver    medium     *.52  @ 

I'priver  coarse    32  @ 

t'priver    weak,    6ne 39  '@ 

Islands,    fine    48  @ 

Isl.and*.    medium     •.44  @ 

lsl:m.ls    coarse    '.21  @ 

M'a^U-iia.    fine     .'.['.W. '.'.'.'.     '.55K.@ 

.Acre     Bolivian,    tine 55  (* 

Peruvian    fine    53  @ 

Tapajos    fine    53'A@ 

CAUCHO — 

Lower    caucho    ball 29  @> 

Ui)per    caucho    ball    48  (» 

MANICOBAS — 

(tara    tieip-o    heads *.34  @ 

Jlanicuba,       30%       guaran- 
tee          •.32  (S> 

Mangabeira    thin    sheet ^.38  @ 

CENTRALS— 

Corinto    scrap    31  @ 

Esmeralda    sausage    31  (ai 

Central    scrap    31  @ 

Central  scrap  and   strip 29  @ 

Central    wet    sheet     20  @.21 

Guayule,    20%    guarantee 25  @ 

Guayule,    washed    and    dried.      .35  @ 

AFRICANS- 

Niger    flake,    prime    @ 

Benguela,   extra   No.    1,    28%     .24  @ 

Benguela,    No.    2,    32'/,% 25  (n> 

Conaky   niggers   @ 

Congo    prime,    black    upper.  .      .35  @ 

Congr.-   prime,    red    upper 35  @ 

Kassai    olack    (Hi 

led    @ 

Massai   sheets  and   strings...  ti§ 

Rio    Nunez    liall ...  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  (3) 

GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Cutta     Siak     22  rS 

Re.l     Macassar     2.60  @ 

BALATA— 

Block.    Ciudad    Bolivar 78  O 

Colombia     61  (cii.62 

Surinam  sheet    93  @.94 

amber      94  (ft. 95 


$0.35     @.36    ,    $0.34}^@.35 


.33  @ 

.37  @ 

.35  @ 

.21  m 

.20  @.2cy, 

.40  @ 

■  39  @ 

'.i6yi@ 

'.36  @ 

.27  @.28 


@ 
@ 

@.22 
@.20 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

.\  hcaltliy  roqucst  for  reclaims  has  Ijcen  maintained  during 
July,  although  transportation  facilities  continue  poor  and  de- 
liveries uncertain.  The  mechanical  goods  factories  were  soiuc- 
what  less  busy  than  a  month  ago  and  there  is  an  appreciable 
slowing  down  in  tire  production,  resulting  in  easier  conditions  and 
lower  pricrs  fur  crnain  grades  of  reclaimed  ruM)iT. 


NEW  YORK  QUOTATIONS. 
July  26,   1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating     $0.27     d 

Friction     25     i 

Mechanical 12     i 

Red    22     0 

Shoe    1SH6 

Tires,   auto    16     <i 

truck    U'Ai 


THE    MARKET    FOR    COMMERCIAL    PAPER. 

to    (he    financial    situation,    .\lbcit    1!.    I'.ccrs,    brok 
commercial  paper.  No.  1   Liberty  street,  New  York  i 


rcga 


rubber  and  • 

"During  July  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  very  limi 
and  almost  entirely  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  rtrling  .it  8;4  to  S'/i 
c.-nt    for   the   best   rubber    names,   and    even   higher   for   those   not   so   ' 
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COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

>l>j 

1920.*  1919.  1918. 

PLAMTATIONS— 

First   latex    crepe. .  .$0.36     (!?$0..'!2  $0.42!^(5.$0.39^  $0.63  @$0.63 

Smoked  sheet   ribbed     .}S'/i@      .iV/i  .41K-@     .i&'A  .62  ©      .62 

PARaS—    , 

Upriver,    fine 36}4(<i>     .34fi  .5S;<i@     .55  .68  <a     .68 

Uprivcr,  coarse 32     ai'     .24  .33     (a     .32  .40  @     .40 

Lslands,  fine 37     «'.      .33  AJVi^     ATA  .59  @     .59 

Islands,    coarse 31      m      .21  .2l'A(ii>     .21<A  .27  (ffl     .27 

Cameta     20K'@      .15  .21'A@     .21'A  .28  @     .28 

•Figured   to  July   27. 

SINGAPORE  RUBBER  MARKET. 

r.rTHRIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED.   Singapore,  report   [Tune   10,    1920]: 

Following  advices  of  declining  values  in  London  and  New  York,  tlie 
rubber  auction  opened  ycsterdav  to  a  considerably  weaker  market  and  prices 
of  .nil  grades  show  a  substantial  drop  from  last  week.  The  highest  paid  for 
fine  pale  crepe  was  76'.  cents  (twt>  special  parcels  sold  at  77  cents),  a 
decline  of  5'A/6  cents,  while  ribbed  smoked  sheet  fetched  up  to  77 
cents  (paid  for  a  few  lots  only),  being  4!/^/S  cents  down.  Off  quality 
sheet  and  crepe  was  difficult  of  sale  and  sellers  had  to  make  consider- 
able sacrifices  on  these  grades  to  meet  the  market.  Brown  and  dark  crepes 
were  6/8   cents   down. 

Demand  was  fairly  gord  at  the  lower  levels,  but  prices  tended  to  sag 
during  the  course  of  the  sale  and  the  market  closed  distinctly  weak  with 
the  prospect  of  a  further  declii'e. 

Of   771   tons   cataloged,   456   tons   were   sold. 

The    following   is    the   c.-urse    of    values: 

Sterling  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound. ^  London. 

Sheet,   fine   ribbed    smoked 76c     @     77c  1/11?4     @     2/  0 

Sheet,   good  ribbed    smoked 63        (ffi      75  1/8  @      1/ll'A 

Crepe,    fine    pale 76        @      76'/  2/  0;<i      @     2/  0« 

Crepe,    good    pile 65        @      75V<  1/9'/^      @     2/  0'4 

Crepe,     fine    brown 58        @     66  1/7^^      @      1/  9K 

Crepe,    good    brown 4S'A   &     57  1/4'/^     @     1/6^ 

Crepe,    dark    A\'A    (!>>      54  1/  2'/      @      1/6 

Crepe,    bark    40        @     4S'A  1/2  @      1/3^ 

'Quoted  in  Straits  Settlements  currency;  $1  =  $0,567  United  States 
currency. 

AMSTERDAM  RUBBER  MARKET. 

TOOSTr-.>f   &   JANSSEN,    .■\msterdam,    report    [July   9,    1920]: 
During  the   last   week  the  market   was  firm,  although   interest  was  chiefly 
concentrated    in    First    Qualities    Hevea.     whilst    the    lower    grades    found 
few   or   no   buyers.      Prices    paid    for    Standard    Qualities   consequently    im- 
proved  from    f.  1.16   to   f.  1.30. 

On  the  Terminal  Market  a  large  turn-over  took  place;  July  delivery 
improved  from  f.  1.14'/;  tr,  f.  1.20,  December  from  f.  1.24 — f.  1.26,  March 
from  f.  1.27"/S  to  f.  l.32</i.  The  market  closed  easier,  particularly  for 
the  further  positii.ns:  July  f.  1.20.  October  f.  1.22,  December  f.  1.25,  March 
f.  1.29. 

FEDERATED  MALAY   STATES  RUBBER   EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  frcm  Knala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports  of 
plantation  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  the  month  of 
May  amounted  to  7,627  tons,  compared  with  8,375  tons  in  April  and 
7.308  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  exports  for 
five  months  in  the  current  year  were  46,426  tons,  against  43,623  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  35,396  tons  in   1918.     Appended 

are  the  comparative   statistics:  

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January     (m..t     7,588  7,163  11,119 

February    6,820  10,809  9,781 

March     7,709  10,679  9,524 

April     7,428  7,664  8,375 

May     5,851  7,308  7,627 

Totals    35,396  43,623  46,426 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  exports  of  plantation 
rubber  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  May  amounted  to 
15,617  tons  (of  which  2,788  tons  were  transshipments),  against  15,720 
Inns  in  Anril  and  15,845  tons  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total 
shipments'  for  the  five  months  of  the  present  year  amount  to  67,772  tons, 
compared  with  77,666  tons  last  year  and  35,665  tons  in  1918.  Appended 
are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January   Ions     4,302  14,404  13,125 

February    2,334  15,661  17,379 

March    8,858  20,908  5,931 

April    6,584  10,848  15,720 

May  13,587  15,845  15,617 

Totals    35,665  77,666  67,772 


RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG. 


1919. 
To  Great    Britain pimls^     93,377 

unit^ States';;!!;;''.'.".'.'.'.'.!;:;!;:!!!!!!;!;;;::  ■56;4i3 

Totals 143,790 

'One  picul  equals  133!4   pounds. 


91,577 

187,716 


PLANTATION   RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM   JAVA. 

Four  Months 
.\pril.  Ended  April  30. 


Netherlands /. 

1919. 
.  ..      1,882,000 

1920. 

471,000 

1,157,000 

18,000 

1,005,000 
538,000 
47,000 
16,000 

3,252,000 

1,339,000 

36,000 

1,737,000 

1919. 

120,000 

2,901,000 

176,000 
6,621,000 
1,991,000 

178.000 

175,000 
12,1^2,000 

5,921.000- 

203,000 
5,463,000 

1920.    ' 

1,532,000 

2.324.000 

18,000 

United    States    

...      1,586,000 
600  000 

5.679.000 
1.708,000 

Japan     

Australia 

53,000 

178.000 
16,000 

Other    countries     ... 

Totals     

ts  of  origin: 
Tandjong    Priok     ... 

36,000 
...      4,157,000 

...      1.887,000 

11,455,000 

5,391.000 
186.000 

Soerabaya     

....      2,001,000 

5.472.000 

CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

IMPOHTS. 

January  1  to  May  31. 


Crude  rubber : 
To    L^nited    Kingdo 
Belgium     


Netherlands 
Italy     


I'nited    States    

New    South    Wales    

Canada    and    Newfoundland. 


Straits   Settlements 
Japan     


.15.227.401 

13,015,130 

29.120 

106.830 

330.010 

223,107 

108.228 

28 

89.600 

56 

89,785 

5.440 

.33,634.370 

17.057,312 

.         91,700 

158,294 

.       260.016 

425,600 

1,977 

586 

424 

44,800 

.       121,741 

155.427 

v/r»   Chamber  of  Co 


CRUDE     RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC 
PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 
MANIFESTS. 

PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 


June  28.     By  the  S.   S.   Cregory,   from 

Thornett  S:  Fehr,   Inc 

Neuss,  Hesslein  &  Co 

Poel    &    Kelly 8,663     . 

II.   A.   Astlett  &   Co 33,000      . 


15.092 
15.582 
155,671 
231,600 


June  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Gregi^. 
Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc 


fro 


June  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Gregory,  from  Manaos. 

Meyer   &   Brown.    Inc 33.600 

June  30.      By  the   S.   S.   West  Calcta,  from  Montevideo. 


56,000       89.600 


Various     

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Frankmcrc. 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc 

Wm.   Schall  &  Co 30,571 

Poel    &   Kellv 

H.    A.    Astlett   &    Co 


July  7.     By  the  S.  S.  Michael,  from  Manaos. 

Pell  &   Dumont,   Inc 

H.    A.    Astlett    &    Co 132.700     


Meyer  &   Bn 
July   13. 


^,    Inc 22.400      

the  S.   S.  Rembrandt,  from  Ric 


Wm.    Schall   &   Co.. 

Poel    &    Kelly 

H    A.    Astlett 


3,430 

21.600 

44,800 

199,100 

12.861 

213.585 

262.773 
7,742 
31.360 

33.600 

152.320 

208.320 

ie  Janeirc 

25,390 

39,998 

26.828 

645 

33,473 

3,100 

7,400 

1920.] 
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PLANTATIONS. 

U-'iiiiiri-J    l.«li  pounds  lu  llic  bah-  or  case.) 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:                  Pounds.          Totals. 

June  16.     ny  the  S.   S.    (Cctt  Cadron  at  San  Francisco  via  Manila. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  586,800         586,800 

June  20.     liy  the  S.   S.  Baloc.  at  San  Francisco. 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Macassar  Akron  72,900 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Soerabaya  .Akron  28,980 

Various    Soerabaya  San  Francisco     54,000 

Various    Macassar  Akron  18,720        174,600 

June  21.     liy  the  S.  S.  \'oordam.  at  New  York. 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc.,.  Rotterdam  New  York  33,600          33,600 

June  23.     Hy  li.e  S.  S.  Iciivo  Mam.  at  San  Francisco. 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  403,200 

Various     Singapore  San  Francisco     47,700        450,900 

June  25.     Ey  the  S.   S.   St.   Paul,  at  New  York. 

F.   B.   Vandegrift  &  Co..  London  New  York  720 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co London  Akron  383,220        383,940 

June  28.      liy  the  S.   S    Hakodate  Mam,  at  New  York. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  VVatertown  110,160 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colombo  New  York  112,000 

Various     Colombo  New  York  402,040        624,200 

June  28.     By  the  S.   S.  Jason,  at  New  York. 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  121,500 

\..   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Penang  New  York  60,300 

Rubber   Trading    Co Penang  New  York  39,600 

Thoinett  &  Fehr.   Inc..  Penang  New  York  40,500 

Edward   Boustead  &  Co..  Penang  New  York  94.140 

Joosten    &   Janssen Penang  New  York  100,800 

V.irious     Penang  New  York  143.820 

Aldens"    Successors.    Inc.  Singapore  New  York  14,580 
Baird   Rubber  &  Trading 

Co Singapore  New  York  112,000 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore  New  York  50,400 
Vernon  Metal  &   Produce 

Co Singapore  New  York  187,200 

Rubber   Trading   Co Singapore  New  York  96,480 

W.    G.    Ryckman,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  14,400 
United       States       Rubber 

Plantations,    Inc Singapore  .\kron  648,000 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore  New  York  17,640 

Meyer   &    Brown,    Inc...  Singapore  New  York  56,000 

General    Rubber    Co Singapore  New  York  659,700 

J.   Aron   &  Co Singapore  New  York  29,160 

Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore  New  York  48,960 

Poel    &    Kelly Singapore  New  York  13,500 

Kdward    Maurer,    Inc Singapore  New  York  56,880 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co..   Inc.  Singapipre  New  York  560,000 

Thornett    &    Fehr,    Inc..  Singapore  New  York  184,140 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  470,400 

Thornett    Si   Fehr,    Inc...  P't  Sw't'nh'm  New  York  33,840 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  P't  Sw'fnh'm  Akron  757,080 

Whitall    Tatum    Co P't  Sw't'nh'm  New  York  27,360 

Various    P't  Sw't'nh'm  New  York  117,000 

I..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Deli  New  York  118,620 

Fast    Asiatic    Co.,    Inc...  Deli  New  York  4,500 

E.    S.    Kuh  &  Valk   Co..        Orli  New  Y(M-k  135,000 

Fred    Stern    &    Co D.  li  X,-w  York  98,640 

Tlu-   Fisk   Rubber  Co....        I',  li  ri.icpee  Falls    25,200 

W.    R.    Grace  &   Co I>^li  X.-w  York  97,560 

Thnrnett  &   Fehr,   Inc...        H.h  \.w  York  18,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.        Dcli  .New  York  126,000 

Poel    &   Kelly Deli  New  York  14,400 

Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber 

Co Deli  Akron  253,800 

Various    Dcli  New  York  328,500     5.97  5.600 

June  29.     By  the  S.   S.   Eastern  Exfnrtcr.  at  Seattle. 

Mitsui   &   Co.,   Limited...  Yokoh.ima  Seattle  54,000 

•C.    Solomon.   Jr Yokohama  San  Francisco   149,940         203,940 

June  29.      By  the   S.   S  Prolesilaus.  at  Seattle. 

Firestone  Tire  &    Rubber 

Co Hongkong  Akron  250,560        250,560 

June  29.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Cm:,  at  San  Francisco. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Penang  Akron  196,020 

tFirestone  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co Singapore  Akron  320,940        516.960 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.   Navarino,  at  New  York. 

T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York  247,140 

General    Rubber    Co London  New  York  721,800 

Poel    &   Kelly London  New  York  245,880 

Baring    Bros London  New  York  466,540 

Various    London  New  York  144,720     1,826,080 

•  44  bales  short. 

I  1,083   packages  short. 


Shii.intiit  Shipped 

from:  to:                  Pounds.         'r<it;ds. 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Harold  Dollar,  at  New  York. 

Suzuki  &  Co Singapore  New  York  99.900 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  568,260 

Weise    S:    Co Singapore  New  York  43,200 

Thornett  &   Fehr,   Inc...       Singapore  New  York  29,700 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich  Co..       Singapore  Akron  733,680 
Rubber        Importers'        & 

Dealers'    Co Singapore  New  York  283,680 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co....       Singapore  Chicopee  Falls  308,160 

Mever  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York  26,460 

I..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapore  New  York  23,418 

Various    Singapore  New  York  561,282     2,677,740 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Genoa  Maru.  at  New  York. 

Mitsui    &    Co..    Limited..       Singapore  New  York  100,800 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc       Singapore  New  York  112,300 

Various    Singapore  New  York  172,820        385,920 

June  30.     By  the   S.   S.   Siberia  Maru.  at  San  Francisco. 

Gates  Rubber   Co Kobe  Denver  69,480           69,480 

June  30.     Ey  the  S.   S.  Tjihemhnng.  at  San  Francisco. 

tThe     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co Soerabaya  Akron  113,940 

tThe     Goodyear     Tire     Sc 

Rubber  Co Batavia  Akron  275,220 

Irwin-Harrison     &     Cros- 

field,    Inc Batavia  New  York  180 

Savage    Tire    Corp Soerabaya  San  Die.go  96,120 

§Firestone  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber  Co Batavia  Akron  133,920        619,380 

July   1.     By  the  S.   S.  Samarinda,  at  New  York. 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.         Soerabaya  New  York  261,720 

Fred    Stern    &   Co Batavia  New  York  174,720 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.        Batavia  Akron  73,980 

Robertson,   Cole  &   Co. . .        Batavia  New  York  36,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Java  New  York  268,800 
Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg. 

Co Batavia  Passaic  27.000 

G.    Amsinck   &   Co.,   Inc.       Padang  New  York  22,500 

Various   Batavia  New  York  215,160     1,079,880 

July  3.     By  the  S.  S.  Kordic,  at  New  York. 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New  York  50,400 

The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Colombo  Akron  225,540 

Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York  27,540 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc..        Colombo  New  York  56,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &I  CO..  Inc.       Colombo  New  York  67,200        426.6,Sn 

July  3.     By  the  S.  S.    Vardulia,  at  New  York. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..       Liverpool  Akron  10,260          I0.26u 

July  6.     By  the  S.  S.    I'oliimnia,  at  New  York. 

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.       Liverpool  Akron  8,820            8.8J0 

July  6.     By  the  S.   S.    Vrbino.  at  New  York. 

L.    Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.        Singapore  New  York  36.000 

Various     Cochin  New  York  114,480         150.480 

July  6.     By  the  S.  S.    Minnekahda.  at  New  York. 

Various London  New  York  73,620           73.620 

July  6.     By  the  S.   S.   Sangcrtirs.  at  New  York. 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co..        Batavia  Akron  178,380 

Kuharah      Trading      Co.,  »,       „     , 

Limited    Batavia  New  York  70,560 

X.  W.  Obalski  &  Co.,  Inc.       Soerabaya  New  York  24,480 

Fred   Stern   &   Co Soerabaya  New  York  112,000 

Kuharah  Trading  Co Soerabaya  New  York  148,860 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore  New  York  20,520 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.       Java  New  York  448,000 

Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.        Singapore  New  York  12,600 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .       Singapore  Akron  449.820     i.465,22,i 

July   6.      By   the   S.    S.    IVeslem    Knight,   at    New   York. 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Soerabaya  New  York  387,520 

Kuharah      Trading      Co., 

Limited    Soerabaya  New  York  32,580 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.        Soerabaya  New  York  15,120 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Soerabaya  New  York  200,800 

H.    A.    Astlett   &    Co....       Soerabaya  New  York  7,740 

Winter,    Ross  &   Co Soerabaya  N»w  York  37,260 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Soerab.iya  New  York  79.920 

H.   A.   Astlett  &  Co Singapore  New  York  118,500 

Edward   Boustead  &  Co..       Singapore  New  York  136,809 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co.       Singapore  Akron  246.789 

Meyer- &   Brown,   Inc.,       Singapore  New  York  235,200 

Various    Java  New  York  506,709     2,004,920 

t  497  cases  short   shipped, 
g  12  cases  short  shipped. 
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PLANTATIONS. 
Sliipnu-nt  .Shi|ipp(l 

from:  tu: 

July   10.     Ity  the  S.   S.  Ortcric,  at  New  Vmk. 

Hood    Rubber    Co Colombo  W..tcrtonn 

Hadden  &  Co Coloml>o  New  York 

Manhattan    Rubber    MfR. 

Co Colombo  Passaic 

Meyer  &   Rrown,  Inc Colombo  New  York 

I-.  I.ittlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.       Colombo  New  York 

\'arious   Colombo  New  York 

July   10.     I!y  the  S.   S.  .-Uiglo  Chilean,  at  New  York. 
Various    London  New  York       1 

July  13.     By  the  S.  S.  Kaiscrin  A.  Victoria,  at  New  V 
General  Rubber  Co Liverpool  New  York 

July  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Dardanus,  at  New  Y'ork. 
Aldens'    Successors,    Inc.       Soerabaya  New  York 

H.  A.  Forbes  &  Co Batavia  New  York 

F.   R.   Henderson  &  Co..        Batavia  New  York 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Batavia  New  York 

Robertson,    Cole   &  Co...        Batavia  >.ew\ork 

Manhattan    Rubber    Mfg.  „       ,,     , 

Co  Batavia  New  York 

Aldens'    SiKo.>~n,^,    Inc..        Bat.ivia  New  York 

L.   Sulr..   \    (  ,. Batavia  New  \  ork 

United   M.il.ivM.iii   Knl.btr  ,  »t       ir     , 

Co      LinutL-d    Batavia  New  York 

Peninsular     Tradiiift 

Agencv.    luc Soerabaya  New  York 

Baird   Rubber   &    TradiiiE  ^,       ,,     , 

Co Sinnapore  New  York 

Various   Batavia  NewYork 

July  16.     By  the  S.  S.  Nile,  at  San  Francisco. 

Fred    Stern  &  Co Singapore  NewYork 

Various     Singapore  San  Francisco 

July  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Kinderdijk,  at  New  York. 
Meyer   &    Brown,   Inc..       Rotterdam  NewYork 

July   19.     By  the  S.  S.  Kongosan  Maru,  at   Seattle. 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Limited...        Kobe  Seattle 

July  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Oscar  II,  at  New  York. 
General    Tire    &    Rubber 

Co Cliristiana  Akron 

July  22.  By  the  S.  S.  Mnncaster  Castle,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.        Singapore  NewYork 

Fred    Stern  &   Co .Singapore  NewYork 

■July  23.  By  the  S.  S.  Lieceric,  at  New  York. 

Fred   Stern  &  Co Singapore  NewYork 

July   23.  By  the   S.   S.   Burymachns,  at  New   York. 

Fred   Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  Y'ork 

BALATA. 

June  22.     By  the   S.   S.   Oranje  Nassau,  at  New  York, 
Middleton    &    Co.,     Lim-  .k,       .„    , 

ited    Surinam  New  York 

June  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Marta,  at  New  York. 
American  Trading  Co . . .       Cristobal  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Maraval,  at  New  York. 
Middleton     &    Co.,    Lim-  „       .i-     , 

ited    Cayenne  NewYork 

July   1.     By  the  S.  S.  Zacapa.  at  New  York. 
Rafael  del  Castillo  &  Co.       Cartegena  NewYork 

July  2.     By  the  S.   S.  l.akcvieiv,  at  New  Y'ork. 

Antoine    Chiris   Co St.    Laurent 

du  Maroni       New  York 

July  7.     By  the  S.   S.   Colon,  at  New  York. 
Hollin?shurst    &    Co Cristobal  New  York- 
Various   Cristobal  New  York 

July  15.     By  the  S.  S.  Ancon,  at  New  York. 
J.    S.    Sembrada    &    Co.,  ^^       ^. 

Inc Buenaventura    New  Y  ork 

July  21.     By  the  S.  S.  General  G.  IV.  Gocthals.  at  Ni 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal  New  York 

A.    M.    Capens'    Sons Cristobal  NewYork 

CENTRALS. 

June  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Fanuco.  at  New  York. 

Various     Puertt*  Mexico  New  York 

June  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Mara-.ial.  at  New  York. 
South    &    Central    Ameri- 
can   Commission    Co .  . .        Trinidad  New  York 
July  7.     By  tht-  .s    S.  Col,;,,  at   Xc«    V.  rk, 

Wellman,  Peck  \-  (• Cn-iolial  X.-u  ^  .,rk 

Ultramares    Corp,     ,.,,,.        l  risli.liril  -N- w   \    rk 

Mecke    &    Co... (ristd.al  NiwVurk 

Hollinghurst   &    Co....'.'.        Cristobal  Neu  York 

Various    Cristobal  NewYork 


103,760 
18,720 
134,400 


107,520 
472:320 

1,561,040 

168.560 
18.000 

186,560 

22,400 

22,400 

76,500 

76,500 

342,720 
170,240 


2,520 

535,360 
342,720 
170.240 


6.710 
1,050 


3.600 
25,380 
9,000 


Shipment  Shii>ped 

July   15.     By  the  S.   S.  Ancon,  at  New  York. 
l)i    Lima,   Correa   &   Cor- 

ti.ssez,     Inc Cristobal  NewYork  900 

G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Cristobal  New  "i^.rk  4.350 

T.    S.   Sembrada  &   Co...  Cristobal  NewYork  9,000 

lleilbron,   Wolff  &  Co...  Cristobal  NewYork  7.050 

Various     Cristobal  NewYork  1,750 

July  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Gen.  G.  IV.  Gocthals.  at  New  York. 

A.  M.  Capens'  Sons,  Inc.  Cristobal             NewYork               5,I0'1 

Pablo,    Calvet    S   Co Cristolial             NewYork             19,650 

Chas.    E.    Griffin Cristobal             NewYork               3,000 

AFRICANS, 

June  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Niagara,  at  New  York. 
Various     Havre  NewYork  40,480 

June  30.     By  the  S.   S.  Roman  Prince,  at  New  York. 
Poel   &   Kelly Havre  NewYork  34,991 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Nieuw  Amsterdam,  at  New  York. 

Tulius    Schmid.    Inc Rotterdam         NewYork  7,360 

Various     Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  93.725 

July  6.     By  the  S.  S.  C/<i«  MacKellar.  at  New  York. 
Various     African  Ports    New  York  6,785 

July  7.     By  the  S.   S.  LnxpaKte,  at  New  Y'ork. 
Poel    &   Kelly Bordeaux  NewYork  27,444 

July   12.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Birmingham,  at  New   York. 
Various     Beira  New  York  4,500 

July   13.     By  the   S.  S.  Rotterdam,  at  New  York. 
Various     Rotterdam  New  Y'ork  131,790 

July    15.      By  the   S.   S.   Chifana.  at   New  York. 
Baird    Rubber    &    Trading 

Co Liverpool  New  York  2,240 

July  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Kinderdijk,  at  New  York. 
Various     Rotterdam  NewYork  44.850 

PONTIANAK. 

June  28.     By  the  S.  S.  Jason,  at  New  York. 
Various     Singapore  NewYork  153,300 

June  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Harold  Dollar,  at  New  York. 

Baring     Bros Singapore  NewYork  45,000 

L.   Littlejohn  &   Co.,   Inc.       Sin,gapore  New  Y'ork  144,600 

Various     Singapore  NewYork  165,900 

July   1.     By  the  S.  S.  Samarinda,  at  New  York. 
\'arii,us     Soerabaya  NewYork  25,500 

Jui.v  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Saugertics,  at  New  York, 
n.   A.   A^tlctt   &   Co Batavia  NewYork  3,000 

July  14.     By  the  S,  S.  nardanus.  at  New  York. 
E.   Everett  Carlton  &  Co.        Batavia  NewYork  134,400 

\-arious     Batavia  NewYork  108,000 

GUAYULE. 

June  24.     By  rail  at  Eagle  Pass.  Texas. 
Contiiici.lal-Me.xican    Rub- 

l.ir  In Mexico  Akron  108,405 

I,  M     '(.       r.v    inl.  at  Laredo,  Te-xas. 
Cnnlunnl,.!  MuMran    Rub- 

bin    Cn Mexico  NewYork  58,000 

GUTTA   PEHCHA. 

July  14.     By  the  S.  S,  .0,iri,nn..v,  ,il  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co Balavia  New  Yc.l  k  78,600 

GUTTA    SIAK. 

July  14.     By  the  S.  S.  Dardanus.  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber   Co Batavia  New  York  3.600 


ANTWERP    RUBBER    ARRIVALS. 

Tune    IS       Hv   the    S.    S.   .-hi;a  r.,:,/;,-,    from   the   Congo. 

n"|,i,        \n     ,i»-M-       linn.n      M    ,  na,-  ,  v  n  n      ,lu     Kasai) kiloS  98,300 

:     .          '          :         r,,l,,„ial    Belcika) 7,912 

I        ..     .'         I     ,'<    ,lu   Congo   Beige) 28,490 

l:                                      2,440 

r.  .i  ;    I     I    -i  ,n   ,\    I    ,,!,:    ,1    I   \n,      1.    &  W.   Van  de  Volde) 4,500 

arnnis    1,789 

143,431 
June   18.      By  the   S.    S.   Matadi,   from  the   Congo. 

ociete   Anonyme    Bunge 2,115 

(Compiled  by  Grisar  &  Co.,  Antwerp.) 


40,480 
34,991 

101,085 
6,785 

4,500 
131,790 

2,240 
44,850 


355,50« 
25,500 
3,000 

242,400 
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BRAZILIAN    EXPORTS    AND     IMPORTS     OF     CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER— 191S-1919. 

EXPORTS. 


Kilos.             Milreis.  Kilos.            Milreis.                Kilos.  Milreis.  Kilos.  MilrC-is.  Kilos.  Milrcis. 
Unmanufactured— 

Mangabcira    111,449            201,311  232,906            526,205             313,836  827,803  40,760  80,345  56,382  109,715 

Manitoba    3,499,160         9,676,775  2,394,138         7,595,142          2,089.504  5,716,046  405,044  1.092,845  945,583  2,040,626 

Balata    4,050                8,059             1.099  2,055  3,370  8,425  36.118  166,407 

Hcvca    31,550.464     125,899,159  28,865.297     144,113,000        31,589,518  137,524.274  22,210.916  72,543,245  32,213,311  103,220,001 

Sorva    185                     425  2,360                 5,133                  4.168  10,065  1,600  2,958  170  204 

Totals 35,165,308     135,785.729  31,494,701     152,239,480        33,998,125  144,080,243  22,661,690  73,727,818  33.251,564  105.536.953. 

Hjvjj.  Ihe  exports  of  Hc'ca  from  the   Ilrazilian  ports  to  foreign  countries  were  as  follows: 

1-rom  Manaos 13.176.624       59.956,751  12,990,975       70,850,060         14.033.845  66.494,666  8,255,754  28,040,599  13,999,389  47,572,459" 

Para 17.444,889       62,721,369  15.189.178       70,182,664         16.826,956  67,210,805  13,523.585  42,474,083  17,763,054  53,854,334 

Corumba 637,196         2.122,583  443.902          1.914.856              501,161  2,339,671  268,058  1,197,100  244.662  926,060;, 

Other  ports   291,755         1.098.456  241.242         1,165,420             227,556  1,479.132  163.519  831.463  206,206  867,148 

Totals  31.550.464     125,899.159  28,865,297     144,113,000        31,589,518  137,524,274  22,210,916  72,543,245  32,213,311  103,220,001;' 

Hcvca: 

To  United    States    18,845,667-    71,877,637  18,463,292       89,268,417        20,165.385  80.738,824  17,692,154  54,786,328  22,932.256  -69,923,919 

France     144,661            657,351  231,157         1.279,913              219.191  1.237,755  871.154  3,261,601  2.185,369  7.737.935 

Great    Britain    11.847.393       50,904,754  9,738,680       51,696,321         10,901,764  53,733,929  3,277,669  12,720,454  6.529,257  23.386,302 

Uruguay      478,791          l',538,317  217,757             917,766              115,255  546.220  176.168  808,169  159,266  636,705 

Other     countries 233,952-            921.100  214,411             950,583               187,923  1,267,546  193,771  966,693  407,153  1,535,140 

Totals     31,550,464     125,899,159  28,865,297     144.113.000         31,589,518  137,524,274  22,210,916  72,543,245  32,:13,3I1  103,220,001 

IMPOHTS, 

1915.  1916.                                                1917.  1918.  1919. 

Kilos.              Milreis.  Kilos.             Milreis.                 Kiios.  Milreis.  Kilos.  Milreis.  Kilos.  Milreis. 

Toys*".''.".".'.''."..'. 1,809              20,708  9,293              93,255                 5,865  75.465  8,161  89.060  2,555  46,522 

lioots    and    shoes 41,439  16.349               98,452                20,117  132,109  14,845  122,324  61,389  480,121 

Tires  and  tubes  for  automo- 
biles              438,322         2,274,478  547,314         3,164,200              513.511  3,546.593  345.273  2.552,605  650.669  5,087,981 

Rubber   in   sheets 13,860              55,403  19,081              79,067               38,105  186,497  40.880  210,169  25.155  150,074 

Hose     56.474             382.875  101,549             425,210              124,776  454,782  96,979  515,935  144.275  660,834 

?olid    Tires     43,069             124,628  141,928             508,220              128,410  411.368  80,639  232,369  159,778  509,871 

Other  rubber   goods 129,504            994,980  234,020         2,230,552              172,200  1,780,896  191,339  2.309,476  323.993  2,735,291 

T-otals     683,038         3,794,511  1,069.534         6,598,956          1,002,984  6,587,710  778,116  6,031,938  1,367,814  9,670,694 

The    value    of   imports   given    is   the    c.    i.    f     value   of  imports   in    Brazil,        plus    the    cost  of    cartage,  packing    and    loading    charges    and    the    export 

and,  of  course,   does  not   include  any   taxes  or  duties  payable  after  arrival        duties    collected    at    the    port    of    shipment.      Freight    and    insurance    being 

at    a    Brazilian    port,      llie   value    of    exports   is    f.    o.  b.    at   the    respective        generally    paid  abroad    are  not    included.  _ 

port     of    clearance    in     Brazil,     appraised    in     accordance    with    the     prices  The    coin    in  which    values   are    given  is   the   paper   mil    reis    ($1),   which 
current    at    such    port    on    the    weight    or    quantities,    gross   or    net.    as   the        during    1919    was    on    the   average    equivalent   to    $0.26   American   currency, 

case    may    be.    of    the    merchandise    declared    in    the  respective    manifest,        A  kilo   =   2.2  pounds. 


EXP 

.kilo 
il... 

ORTS   OF 

INDIA   RUBBER   AND  CAUCHO   FROM 

ETTROPE, 

MANAOS 

DURING  MAY.   19Z0 
NEW    YORK 

t. 

T^o-tZ. 
345,028 
344,910 
322,827 

Exporters. 

Tancredo.    Porto    &    Co 

General  Rubber  Co.   of  Braz 
Stowell    &    Co                 

'  Fine. 
s      63,970 
.       98,911 
.     150,967 
.       52,539 
.       23.290 
520 
.       15,941 

Medium. 
1,158 
7,606 
11,206 

■■■■326 

14 

2,438 

""317 
80 

23,139 
1,838 

24,977 

Coarse. 
26,644 
5.893 
14.430 

■■■'eoo 

2.520 
1,092 

"2,556 

""isi 

2,574 
220 

56,704 
640 

57.344 

S^^61S- 
"38,6i8 

"3.28i 

""425 

""ieo 

52 

80 

97.696 
495 

98,191 

Totals. 
147,452 
112,410 
214,621 
52,539 
24,210 
6,335 
19,471 

"■6,505 

"3,561 

^•Efo 
593,759 

81'.  7  30 
107,000 
10,365 

52,595 

"V,825 

253.515 
9,699 

263.214 

Medium. 

7.761 

26,444 

9,005 

"■■356 

"2;i75 
""243 

61,015 
32,537 

93,552 

Coarse. 
67.627 
44.526 
55,927 
4,301 

"Y,782 

"6,1 28 

"5,382 

185,673 
7:788 

193,461 

Caucho. 

15.470 
20.713 

"iV.SSO 

94 

""idO 

156,682 
112,058 

268,740 

Totals. 
197,576 
232,500 
108,206 
86,614 

"l'7,867 

"8,397 

"V,785 

656,885 
162,082 

818,967 

Ohiiger   &   Co 

Gomes    &    Co 

Higson    &    Fall 

139.153 

24,210 
24,142 

AmoVim   Irinlos  ■■.■■■■.■  .■■'.■; 

Oscar    Ramos    

Adelbert    H.    Alden.    Limited 
Moraes.    Carneiro    Co 

3,530 
'.    "2.84.3 

6,505 
5,785 
3,501 
2:626 

I.   G.   Araujo 

560 

413.071 
176 

f    413,247 
Manias.  B 

940 

1,247.495 
165,231 

Totals                

.kUo. 
Co., 

1,412,726 

(Compiled  by  Stowell  & 

EXPORTS  OF   INDIA  RUBBER   AND   CAUCHO  FROM   PARA   AND   MANAOS   DURING   MAY,   1920. 

EUROPE,  NEW    YORK. 


Ferreira,    Costa    &    Co 

Chamie  &  Kot?r'y'.' Limited ... '. 
Bitar    Irmaos 

::::  "iv.w 

General    Rubber    Co 

FioiM      Itacoatiara 

From    Manaos    

93,552 
.■.'.'.   ■4i3.45l 

Fire. 

Medium. 

151,998 

75,583 

10,871 

21.420 

4.930 

25,017 

4,279 

2,210 

340 

9,010 

5,950 

633 

2,420 

146 

12.655 

137 

306.263 

5.040 

233.515 


Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

Totals. 

22.185 

57,082 

231.265 

243,306 

17,697 

15.692 

35,809 

46,965 

109.124 

109,124 

24,237 

36,132 

89.665 

89,665 

50,000 

50.000 

26,447 

28,997 

17.771 

9,086 

11,050 

26,719 

26.719 

5,033 

5.991 

13,590 

13,590 

2.090 

14,882 

142,584 
3,560 
58,713 


240,683        710,866       822,662. 
3,840  12,800  12,800 

57,212        413,125     1,003,735 


Totals     kilos    507,003  27,728 

(Comffiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Pari,  Brazil.) 


204,857        ,101,735     1,136,791     1,839,197 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA    RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

IMPORTS  OF  CRUDE  AND  MANUFACTUKED  EUBBEE. 
May. 


Uns 


1919. 


1920. 


idia  rubber: 

From  France    

Netherlands    .... 

Portugal     

I'nited    Kingdom. 
Canada     ........ 

Central    America. 


Other  South  Am. 
British  E.  Indies. 
Dutch  E.  Indies. 
Other   countries.  . 


Totals    

Balata    

Guayule     

Jelutong    (Pontianak). 


percha. 


84,822 
1,702,208 
94,343 
88,606 
118,215 
t,523-,79? 


1,842,093 
i,254,278 
461,175 


:,597,3.n 

744,486 
,451,278 


23,750 

1,299,935 

42,816 

23.879 

61,995 

1,319,498 

34,212 

19,175 

17,628,968 

1,774,146 

167,199 


$22,441,617 
$25,826 
142,285 
207.256 
116,722 
119,573 


Pounds. 
229,198 
370,737 
89.391 
9,017,369 


200,289 

3,216,017 

114,308 

94.654 

22,843,746 

7,195,829 

705,393 

44,099,902 
19,127 
206,946 
684,878 
246,589 
1,081,244 


Totals,  unmanufactured  59,1 
Chicle    (dutiable) 

Manufactured  —di((wi/f  • 
India    rubber     and     autta 

percha     

India   rublier  substitutes 


$50,430 

163,888 

22,766 

4,067,994 

1,751 

7,842 

53,595 

824,988 

33,794 

42,380 

11,137,937 

3.177,985 

203,200 

$19,788,550 
$9,033 
42,043 
137,554 
48,446 
78,757 


i,338,( 


EXPORTS   OF    DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


ndia  rubber: 
Scrap    and   old. 
Reclaimed     .  . . . 

Beltingi     

Hose» 


Totals,  manufactured. 
Fountain  \>Gns.  .  .  .ruimbct 
Insulated  wire  and  cables' 


190,725 
126,296 
177,641 

796,068 

$4,564,629 


d  cables!  83S,18S 

EXPORTS    OF    FOREIGN    MERCHANDISE. 


Gutta  percha 

Guayule 

Jelutong    (Pontianak). 
Rubber   scrap    


Totals,  unmanufactured 
Ma  n  ufactured — 
Gutta  percha    

Totals,  manufactured. 
India  rubber  substitutes. 
Chicle    


$149,949 
$8,000 


$119,018 
125,814 
256,076 
297,255 
150,001 
74,597 
659,581 
89,578 


4,630,072 
512,132 
404,316 
63,659 

284,981 
489,285 

806,036 

$8,962,401 
$35,133 
791,303 


$380,214 
$149 


To   Alaska: 

Belting,  ho 


$25,431 
1.588 
3,856 


Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


Automobile  ti 
Other  tires.  . . 
Othi-r  rubber 


Totals    

To  Porto   Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


$1,868 
15,230 
1,055 
2,718 


$18,873 
92,078 
14,516 
19,235 


$10,119 
89,751 
9,509 
20,933 

$130,312 
during    May 
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CUSTOJ 

/I    HOUS 

3RT  OF  N 

IMPO 

E   STATISTICS. 

EW  YORK. 

RTS. 

May. 

manufactured: 

EXPORTS. 

May 

'     1919 

19. 

0. 

Pounds.           Value. 

::::;:  I    $3,S42 
:::;::      6,532 

■■'ioe        ■■■268 

3,982              3,993 

::::::     ""996 

......                688 

4,088         $16,585 
$2,264 

;;;;;;    m 

IT  OF  BOSTON. 

IMPORTS, 

56,034         $27,457 

'73,800           ■33',496 
30,280             8,490 

160,114         $69,437 

'2'3:526           "■840 

3,871 

EXPOETS. 

::::::  [     $s94 
:::::'/       39 

9,814 

■  ■4,2b'7           '  '9,428 
2,755             2,339 

■  ■6,239 

46,124 

6,962         $74,877 
$1,386 

::::::      ■■6,68i 
39 

23,256              2,451 

T   OF   SEATTLE. 

IMPOETS. 

1.620              $566 
112,000           44,800 
10,574,759      4,345,763 
137,900           58,850 
53,375            24,018 
38,080           15,232 
41,640            25,230 

10,959,374    $4,514,459 
92,900            $9,290 

EXPOETS. 

■.■.;'.'.'.}        $3,179 

'.'.'.'.'.'.•'              347 
4,223 

'"236         "i',i66 
1,730             1,903 

::::::     '"442 
1,974 

1,966         $13,168 

:::";        *?f 
:;:;;:       2,7^! 

70,400                 563 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

IMPOETS, 

60                 $30 

6,854,978      2,630,057 

570,400         184,313 

1,945,241-       797,537 

2,120              1,272 

9,372,799    $3,613,209 

Pounds. 

l:;;:i: 

'  "i6 

9,251 
9,267 

80 
3,070 
6,900 

10,050 
10,231 

li:::;: 

'  '3,309 
191,847 

195,156 
""30 

n'l',976 
"'186 
112,150 

'    "229 
39 

268 
'  '2',  880 
'4'4',634 

1,0'3'6',866 
l'3'l',349 
'34,944 

1,203,159 

Value": 
1:41s 

Unmanufactured— /rfc: 
Crude  rubber: 
From  Belgium  

919. 

1920. 

Inner   tubes    

Solid   tires    

All    other    tires 

Pounds. 

165',2i9 

84,822 

2,646,174 
70,455 
3:278 

'"ioi 

61,604 
2,343 

ei'.MS 
!,972 

4,523,797 
18,762 
26,197 

86,584 
3,566 

'  4,656 

15,021,616 

6.776,693 

2,255,662 

120,286 

67.020 

7S.0S7 

Value. 

$'46,044 

■23,756 

1,272,478 
32,234 
1:577 

"'266' 

16,009 

434 

lV8,2i5 
1,073 

1,3V9",498 
8,296 
7,313 

'!^^ 

'  V.863 
6,160,984 
3,087,242 
952,591 
51,030 
12,686 
15,876 

$13,175,487 

$189,262 

Pounds. 
296,404 
229,198 
370,737 
89,391 
161,584 
9,017,289 

'"223 
380 

■  '6,547 
7,041 

"?° 

5:809 
3,216,017 
32,969 
18,034 
1,295 

149,800 

357,558 

16,172,710 

4,917.333 

6,981,431 

'l'8',473 
42,316,310 

402,665 
271,044 

Value. 
$83,596 
50,430 
163,888 
22,766 
23,837 
4,067.946 

""86 
95 

'  '2,377 
2,648 
2,642 

24,645 

'l'5',466 

2:971 

824,988 

17,335 

4,104 

961 

33,794 

17,009 

59,920 

112,063 

7,965,075 

2,265,126 

3,083,450 

'  '2',  60  9 

Belting 

Hoy:"^  ,'.'.•.'.'.'.■;:;:::: ::::::: 

Ne?he"ands::::: 

Portugal 

Spain 

Packing 

2,601 

Rubber  boots   

Rubber    shoes    

Soles   and    heels 

aa^;;;:;:;: 

Costa  Rica 

Gautemala   

Honduras 

;:1 

$89,239 
$6,900 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other    rubber    manufactures.. 

Totals     

sahr^dor  ■::::;•:: 

8,265 

Mexico   

Trinidad  

Cuba   

Dolivi-i 

POI 

Crude  rubbe'r:'        °~  '"^■ 
England 

Columbia    

Ecuador    

British  Guiana... 

$48 
1,751 
4  665 

Straits    Settlements. 

China    

British    India.... 
Straits  Settlements 
British  E.  Indies. 
Dutch   E.    Indies. 

Philippines    

Belgian  Kongo... 
British  W.  Africa. 

British    East    Indies 

Totals    

Gutta    percha 

Rubber  scrap   

Rubber  manufactures,   dutiable 

Manufactured: 

$6,464 
3,290 
"l',4'l'l 

32,080,254 
1,413,014 

$18,849,755 

$77,268 
58,106 

Inner  tubes 

Jelutong   (Pontianak): 
From  Straits  Settlements 

1,061 

All  other  tires 

3,742 
478 
2,062 
11,233 
158,203 
14,363 
6,208 

38,040 

$252,129 

Totils 

1,413,014 

169,813 
574,673 

$189,262 

$34,326 
82,396 

673,709 

2'2'7',892 
8,302 

236,194 

'l'6,380 
2,747 

$135,374 

$'4'3',i22 
2,013 

Hot'"^    

""^■^S^iettlemen. 

Rubber   shoes    

Soles    and    heels. 

All      other      manufactures      of 
rubber   

Totals 

Totals     

744,486 

17,312 
13,369 

22,689 
53,370 
559,007 

34,914,774 

48,532 

160,751 

OF  DOMES 

145,588 

$116,722 

$7,143 
6,155 

'12,528 

$45,135 

■$6,299 
2,734 

From     Panama 

Colombia    

British     Guiana.. 

90 

Suspendlrs      ^ 

38  994 

Chewing  gum 

Totals    

Reclaimed  and  rubber  scrap 

$25,826 
$58,020 

$13,500,683 

24,133 
3,626 
$99,144 
TIC  MEECHA] 

$2,027,795 

177,575 

431,255 

21,985 
108,849 

9'4:098 
539,668 

$3,401,225 
724,646 

35,613 
149,953 

52,741 

$25,299 
EXPOETS. 

$5,000 

15.250 

20 

7,581 

W    ORLEANS 

ETS. 

,122           $5,72 

19,127 
751,095 

43,996,435 

'4'3l',274 
HDISE. 

V2'.35-i 
524,633 

'3'4',255 

847,050 

26,871 
202,100 

'"125 
10,000 

'"366 

7                 300 
3             6,260 

$9,033 
$56,642 

FOR 

Unmanufactured^-/- i-c- 
Crude    rubber: 

From    Canada    

Totals,     unmanufac- 
tured     

Manufactures  of  rubber  and 
gutta    percha .  . .  dutiable 

$19,095,939 

65,255 

$294,96i 

$3,858,994 
391,995 

183,857 
205,905 
90,594 
38,687 
452,906 
56,439 
234,956 
495,931 

$6,404,405 
724  506 
23,951 
421,714 
112,369 

$109,741 

$11,933 
121  ,'460. 

'"149 
30 
875 

'"$68 

«68 
8,719 

Chicle    dutMIe 

EXPOETS 

Straits    Settlements.. 
British   East   Indies.. 
Dutch   East  Indies... 

$48,000 
90 

Automobile   tires 

Inner  tubes 

Japan     

Totals    

Jelutong    

$48,090 

Keltini? 

Rubber  manufactures 

$166 

H^r*" .:::::::::::::::: 

Rubber     boots pa,rs 

Rubber     shoes pairs 

Soles   and    heels 

Druggists'     sundries 

Other    mfgs.    of    rubber.. 

Inner"tubes  '"^"^^    

*  7:335 

'611 

6,986 

Hose  ^. 

12,222 

Totals,  manufactured 

29,86] 

120,694 
FOKEIGN 

10,675 

23,240 

25 

tr   OF   NE 

IMPC 

21 

Rubber  boots  

1.04| 

Fountain     pens.  .  .number 
Suspenders    and    garters. 

Rubber   soles   and   heels 

Druggists'  sundries 

7,287 
123 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rub- 

Otbfr    rubber    manufactures.. 

2,465 

Chewing   elrm^    

feTm'eT  rubber  ■::::;:::;: 

PORT 

CrYde^rubberf""^""''''''" ' 

1,422 
i;765 

Rubber    m.-innfactures 

Rubber  substitutes 

Rubber     scrap 

POF 

UNMANUFACTUBED-fr.^ 

Crude    rubber: 

Straits    Settlements.  . 
British    East    Indies.. 
Dutch   East  Indies... 

Hong   Kong    

Japan     

Totals   

$601,766 
■5'6',664 

Totals 

21 

,122           $5,72 
.200            10,72 

Chicle     

15 
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PORT    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO-Continued. 
IMPOHTS. 


JFACTUBED  — /rcf  (Co 


ap   and 


JeUitong 

Chicle     

Rubber   manufactures    

Manufactured: 

Automobile  tires  

Inner  tubes    

Solid  tires  

All   other   tires    

Belting    

Hose    

Packing    

Rubber  boots   

Rubber  shoes  

Soles  and  heels. 

Druggists'    sundries    

Other  rubber   manufactures. 

Totals   

Insulated  wire   

Suspenders   and   garters.... 

Chewing    gum    

Unmanufactured— /rcr.- 
Reclaimed  ard   scrap  rubbei 

Gutta  percha  

Rubber  manufactures 


5, IOC 
91,417 
40.202 


?2,520 
6,704 
44.281 


5,251 

"  'i.620 
32,041 


7,367 

852 

200 


EE  EXPORTS. 


11,169  $3,180 

11,169  $2,180 

'.'.'.'.'.'.  '"482 

( $173,286 

\ 23,662 

I 15.225 

1,038 

31,354 

19,348 

24,436 

96  378 

3,011  3,320 

3,318 

7.6.^'.i 

32,150 

3,107  $335,200 

$8,250 

754 

3,157 

1,778 

79,118  8,901 


UNITED    KINGDOM    RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


Unmanufactured — 
Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber, 
•Rubber  substitutes   


■Included  in   "Other  Article 

Manufactured — 

ots    and    shoes,  .dosni  pairs 


Waterproofed   clothing 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine  cables    

Other  rubber  manufacti 


602,900         £15,656 

1,741,200 
167,700 

£36.204 
7,562 

es,"  Oass  III,  T.,  prior 

I          4,982         £14,647 

466,277 

97,635 

75,279 

37:344 

235,933 

to  1920. 
13,752 

£43,766 

£30,852 
483,176 
256:498 
142,619 

EXPORTS— COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 


UnJ 


Crude    rubber: 

To  Russia    103,300 

Sweden,      Norway      and 

Denmark     577.400 

Germany     12,200 

Belgium     450,500 

France     1,844.900 

Spain     30,500 

Italy     1.378,300 

Austria-Hungary     

Other     European     coun- 
tries       321,500 

United   States    2,863,100 

Canada      487,500 

Other   countries    60,600 


35,075 

279,496 

48,880 

7,216 


1,344,900 

274.000 

3,345,900 

32,300 


67,800 

4,713,600 

449,300 

219,500 


£620 

35,701 
139,660 
30,975 
400,825 
3.786 
86,833 
6,692 

7,228 
554,515 
52,663 
27,299 


8,129.S 


Totals,  rubber 

Waste   and   reclaimed 500 

Gutta    percha    and    balata 233,000 


£869,451 
27 
25,863  171,700 


Totals,    unmanuf.ictured.   8,363,300 
Manufactured — 
Boots   and   shoes.  .do:en   tiairs  2.337 

Tires    and    tubes 

Insulated    ivirc    

Other    manufactures    


£895,341      11,765,900    £1,379,759' 


Tota 


Pounds. 
Unmanufactured— 
Crude  rubber: 

Straits  Settlements 6,211,700 

Federated   Malay  States 6,555,100 

British    India    666,100 

Ceylon  and  Dependencies...   3,464,400 
Other   Dutch   possessions  in 

Indian  Seas   2,022,000 

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 
other     Dutch     possessions 

in  Ind.an    Seas) 120,700 

Other  countries  in  East  In- 
dies and  Pacific,  not  else- 
where specified    425,800 

Brazil    2,183,000 

Peru    27,200 

South  and  Central  America 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru) .      104,700 
West  Africa: 

French   West  Africa 10,400 

Gold  Coast   6,000 

Other      parts      of      West 

Africa     202,900 

East      A  i  r  i  c  1      (including 

Madagascar)     181,500 


£638,041 
673,939 
67,463 
352,028 


49,118 

229,168 

2,521 


633 
18,651 


Other  countr 


1,081,200 
2,902,000 
1,347,500 
1,537,700 


£126,976 
340,596 
157,435 
169,157 


1,000 

31 

16,200 

1,590 

540.500 
500 

47,502 
22 

Totals,    unmanufactured. 22,655,900  £2,286.282 

Gotta  percha  ar.d  balata 319,800  50,593 

'Rubber  substitute 

Class  III.  T.,  prior 

3,297  £5,445 

:::::::  148,255 

483 

56,100 


•Included  in  "Other  Articles.' 

Manufactured — 
Boots    and    shoes... dozen  pairs 

Waterproofed   clothing    

Tires  and   tubes 

Insulated    wire    

Other  rubber  manufactures. . . 


1920. 
29.726 


315,041 
2,197 
63,202 


TABLE   TO   REDUCE   POUNDS,   KILOGRAMS,    POUDS    OR    KINS 
TONS    (APPROXIMATELY). 


178 


88,582 
78,740 
68,897 


80,000,000  35,714     

70,000,000  31,250     

60,000,000  26,785      59,055 

50,000,000  22,321      49,212 

40,000,000  17,856     39,370 

30,000,000  13,393     29,527 

20,000,000  8,928     19,685 

10,000,000  4,464     9,842 

Pouds                                  Pouds  Kins 

or  Kins.                                  to  Tons.  to  Tons 

90,000,000  1,446,945  53,150 


80,000,000 
70,000,000 
60,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
30,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,000,000 


•Place  decimal  point  before 
above  results. 


6,173     47,244 

,125,402     41,339 

964,630     35,433 

803,858     29,528 

643.086     23,622 

482.315     17.716 

321.543     11,811 

160,771      5,905 

Tens 
Is         of  thousands  Thousand 

3 


98,763,! 
For  Pounds. 
40.178 
3,571.4      , 
312.5 


nds  or  Kilograms. 

For  Kilograms. 

88.582 

7,874 

688.9 

59 


aber  of  figures  from  the  end  of  the 


654,250    Pouds  or  Kins. 

For  Pouds.  For  Kin 

9,646.3     354.3 

803.8     29.5 

64.3     2.3 


2.9 


£210,283 


44,090.2  tons  97,207.5  to 

Kilograms  ~  2.2    pounds.      Pcu< 

(IK   H.    Rickinson 


13  10,518.4  tons 

—  36    pounds.      Kin  =  1.32 
&•   Sen.   London,   England.) 


2S    pounds. 


UNITED  STATES   CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS  FOR   1920    (BY   MONTHS). 

Manicoba  Mis- 

1920.                                          Plantations.       Paras.            Africans.       Centrals.  Guayulc.      and  Matto  Balata.  cellaneoi 

January    tons     17.799             2,620                 821                 111  ...               

February     29,681             2,456                 558                 265  34              ....               

March 28,533              2,463                  514                    23  114                     3  113  983 

April    21,0,36             1,893                 628                   29  "9                  10  22  812 

May    24,443             2,025                 662                  95  113              ....  45  1,059 

June    12,911             1.352                 427                   27  164              7  552 

Totals 134,403           12.809              3.610                 550  504                  13  187  3,406 

(.Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 


'     1920. 

1919. 

7.235 

32,994 

17,456 

28,223 

24,957 

28,146 

28,666 

97.410 

15.604 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW   YORK. 

THERE  has  been  practically  no  business  in  the  rubber  scrap 
market  during  the  past  month.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  sales  of  tires,  and  an  occasional  inquiry  for  boots  and  shoes, 
the  market  has  been  dead. 

The  present  weakness  is  primarily  due  to  the  low  price  of  crude 
rubber  and  the  general  lack  of  rubber  manufacturers'  interest  in 
raw  material  at  this  time.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  look 
for  improvement  until  fall,  when  the  rubber  mills  are  expected 
to  resume  operations  on  full  time. 

The  following:  prices  arc  unchanged  since  a  month  ago,  and 
are  nominal  quotations : 


QUOTATIONS  FOR  CARLOAD  LOTS  DELIVERED. 

JL-LV    26,     19211. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic  tops    lb.  $0.01     @ 

Boots   and    shoes lb.  .07      @ 

Trimmed   arctics    lb.  .05)4  @ 

Untrimmed  arctics    tb.  .04)4 @ 

HABD  RUBBER: 

B«ttery  jars,  blaclt  compound lb.  .01      @ 

No.   1,  bright  fracture lb.  .23     @ 

mNEK  TUBES: 

No.   1    lb.  .IS'A@ 

Compounded    lb.  .09K@ 

Red    lb.  .08     @ 

MECHANICALS : 

Black  scrap,   mixed.  No.    1 lb.  .03J4@ 

No.  2 lb.  .0254® 

Car  springs  lb.  .03^2® 

Heels    lb.  .03     © 

Horse-shoe    pads lb.  .03     @ 

Hose,  air  brake lb.  .OS-^® 

fire,   cotton   lined lb.  .01J4@ 

garden    lb.  .01J^@ 

Insulated  wire  stripping,  free  from  fiber lb.  .03J4@ 

Matting    /*.  .01 '4  @ 

Red    packing    lb.  .05J4@ 

Red   scrap,    No.   1 lb.  .09     @ 

No.  2 tb.  .06H® 

White   scrap   No.  2 lb.  .08     @ 

No.  1 lb.  .10     @ 

TIEES: 
PNEUMATIC — 

Auto    peelings                                                               .     lb.  04:4® 

Bicycle                                                                                 lb.  .02Ji@ 

Standaid    wiite    auto                                                        (6.  .OAVt® 

Standaid    luto                                                                          lb.  .03      @ 

Stripped,   ungmranteed                                                        lb.  ,02!4@ 

White.  G    &  G,  M    &  W     and  U    S                            lb.  .QWi® 
SOLID- 

Carriage                                                                               lb.  -04     @ 

Irony                                                                                    '»•  -01     @ 

T^ck                                                                     lb-  .ozY,m 


.03/, 
.03  V5 

■  OWi 
.01 X 
.DIM 
.04 

.0154 


.03;/4 

.02J^ 
.05 


.0454 
.03M 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 
NEW  YORK. 

AMERILAX  Cotton.  New  crop  conditions  continued  to  im- 
prove during  the  past  month  and  the  quotations  for  spot 
middling  uplands  steadily  advanced  from  38.75  cents  on  July  1 
to  43.75  on  July  24.  Few  sales  were  recorded,  and  the  general 
market  condition  was  quiet  and  steady  with  iirm  prices. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  Holders  of  Sea  Island  cotton  are  aware 
of  their  strong  position  and  believe  that  average  extra  choice  is 
worth  about  $1.25.  The  small  supply  and  high  price  of  Sea 
Islands  practically  eliminates  this  material  from  the  tire  fabric 
situation. 

Arizona  Cotton.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  market 
conditions  of  a  month  ago.  Practically  all  the  crop  has  been  sold 
and  the  few  bales  remaining  are  worth  about  $1.20  for  average 
extra. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  Egyptian  market  has  shown  some 
strength  lately  which  does  not  seem  warranted  in  view  of  the 
excellent  new  crop  prospects.  Cable  advices  state  that  this  old 
crop  is  being  manipulated  by  bull  interests,  and  the  demand  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  two   months.     High  grade 


Sakel  is  quoted  about  $1.20;  medium  lo  low  grades,  $1.10  prompt 
shipment ;  medium  grades  of  uppers  can  be  bought  around  70 
cents. 

Ducks  and  Drills.  The  market  has  been  listless,  the  firmness 
of  the  cotton  market  acting  as  a  brake  on  price  declines  of  cotton 
goods. 

Raincoat  Fabrics.  Conditions  in  the  raincoat  fabric  trade 
are  practically  the  same  as  last  month.  There  is  little  or  no 
buying  and  prices  have  not  changed. 

Sheeting.  The  market  is  very  quiet  with  little  or  no  buying 
of  sheetings  that  are  rather  weak  with  many  soft  spots.  The 
mills  have  caught  up  on  orders  and  are  anxious  for  business  but 
the  trade  is  not  showing  a  disposition  to  buy.  Improved  business 
is  not  looked  for  until  October  1. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  demand  for  tire  fabrics  that  has  overtaxed 
the  mills  for  many  months  has  been  .somewhat  relieved  by  the 
general  slowing  down  of  the  tire  manufacturing  industry.  Cord 
fabrics  are  in  greater  demand  than  building  fabrics,  due  to  the 
steady  increase  in  cord  tire  manufacture.  In  fact,  many  mills 
are  disposing  of  their  heavy  stocks  of  17'4-ounce  building 
fabric.  Prices  are  slightly  lower  than  last  month  and  quota- 
tions  are   largely  nominal. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 


Prices  subject  to  change   without  notice. 

ASBESTOS  CLOTH; 

Brake  lining,  2'A   lbs.  aq.  yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb.    $1.00  @ 

ZM   Ibi.   iq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.      110  @ 

BURLAPS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards  (^ 

32 — 8-Dunce    (a> 

40— 7K-ounce    S.50  (g> 

40 — 8-ounce    8.75  @ 

40— 10-ounce    11.00  @ 

40 — lOK-ounce    11.50  @ 

45— 7J4-cunce    11.50  @ 

45— 8-ounce    1150  @ 

48— lO-cunce    @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch   2.0O-yard    yard        .425^@ 

40inch   2.47-yard    36'/i@ 

52-inch    1.90yard    52.5^ O 

52-inch   1.95-yard    51j|@ 

60-inch    1.52-yBrd    65H@ 

DUCK: 

CARRIAGE    CLOTH  : 

38-inch    2.0O-yard    enameling    duck yard        .42  5^© 

38-iDch    1.74-y»rd    4SK@ 

72-inch   16.66-ounce      1.20  (» 

72-inch     17.21-ounce     1.24  @ 

MECHANICAL: 

Hose     pound        .78  O 

Belting    78  @ 

HOLLANDS,  40-INCH: 

Acme     yatd  @ 

Endurance     @ 

Penn    @ 

OSNABURGS: 

40-inch    2.3S-yard     yard  @ 

40-inch   2.4B-yard    @ 

37;^-inch   2.42-yard    @ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 
COTTON  : 

Bombazine  64  x  60   yard        .30  <a 

60x48     27  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch,  tan 1.00  @ 

Twills   64   X    72 46  (3 

64   X   102    48  @ 

Twill,   mercerized.    36inch,   blue   and  black 57H@ 

tan  and  olive 55  @ 

Tweed     80  @ 

printed    27'/2@ 

Plaids   60    x    48 28  @ 

56   X   44 27  @ 

Repp    «  m 

Prints    60    X    48 29  @ 

64   X   60 32  @ 

IMPORTED    WOOLEN    FABRICS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED 
FOR   RUBBERIZING — PLAIN    AND   FANCIES  : 

63-inch,  3'A  to  7J4   ounces yard       1.45  @ 

36-inch,  2)4  to  5  ounces 85  @ 
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IMPORTED  PLAID  LINING    (UNION   AND  COTTON)  : 

63inch,   2  to   4   ounces yard 

36-inch,   2   to  4   ounces 

DOMESTIC   WORSTED  FABRICS: 
3i-inch,   4^    to   8   ounces yard 

DOMESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  UNINGS   (COTTON)  : 
36-inch.   3>i    to   5   ounces 


@   1.15 

@   1.90 


SHEETINGS,    40-INCH: 

48  Jt   48,   2.35-yard yard 

48  X  48,   2.50-yard 

48  X   48,    2.70-yard 

48  X   48,   2.85-yard 

64  X   68.    3.15-yard    

56  X   60,    3.60-yard 

48  X   44,   3.75-yard 

SILKS: 

Canton,    38-inch    jrord 

Schappe,     36-inch     


STOCKINETTES : 
SINGLE    THREAD: 
354   Peeler,  carded 
454    Peeler,   carded    . 
6M   Peeler,  combed 

DOUBLE    thread: 
Zero  Peeler,  carded 
3H  Feeler,  carded    . 
6M   Peeler,  combed 

TIRE  FABRICS: 
BUILDING : 


1754-( 

cord: 


Sakellarides,  coml 
Egyptian,  combed 
Egyptian,  carded 
Peelers,  combed  . 
Peelers,   carded    .  . 


2.05 
2.25 
1.47 


.pound 
.pound 


10-ounce    American     

CHAFER : 

9!4-ounce  Sea  Island   

954'OUnce    Egyptian,    carded. 
9J4-ounce  Peeler,  carded    ... 
•Nominal. 


EGYPTIAN    COTTON    CROP    MOVEMENT. 


To    Liverpcol 

1919-1920. 
.bales  244,774 

1918-1919. 

191,214 

97,015 

5,537 

293,766 

48,786 
13,482 
33,033 

20,379 

4,463 

120,143 

50,210 
11,517 

475,636 

4,826,342 

1917-191S. 
159,125 
92,900 
138,276 
390,301 

Other    Unite-1    Kir.gdom    ports 145 

Total    shipmcnti.   to   Great    liritain.    385.017 

Italy    

24,341 

22,651 

12  894 

3  350 

Holland     

Portugal    

875 

630 

3  812 

Austria    

Greece    

10,550 

104 

550 

Total    shipment;:    to    Continent. 

To    United    States     

Japan    

Total   shipments  to  all   parts 
Total  crop  (interior  gross  weight),  ca 

110,710 

274,847 

16,161 

786,735 

ntars>   

51,946 
56,763 
12,464 
511,474 
6,315,841 

THE  MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING    INGREDIENTS. 
NEW   YORK. 

THERE  has  been  much  less  congestion  in  freight  transportation 
conditions  during  the  past  month  and  the  situation  will 
doubtless  continue  to  improve.  In  practically  all  lines  manufac- 
turers find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  customers, 
althouijh  they  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  do  so.  Prices  gen- 
erally have  remained  firm  with  a  tendency  to  recede  slightly  here 
and  there. 

Aniline  Oil.  Makers  were  behind  in  their  deliveries  early  in 
the  month  with  prices  up  to  35  cents.  This  was  followed  by  a 
downward  movement  during  the  balance  of  the  month  till  supplies 
were  ample  for  the  current  demand  and  spot  goods  were  selling 
at  32  to  33  cents. 

Barytes.  Producers  of  barytes  are  strenuously  endeavoring  to 
overtake  the  demand  upon  their  facilities.  There  has  been  little 
changt'  in  price  iiott-d.  Qi-.otations  have  held  steadily  at  $23.50 
per  ton  with  some  tendency  to  rise. 

Benzol.  The  supply  has  continued  light.  Manufacturers  are 
behind  and  trying  to  catch  up.  The  situation  has  led  to  changes 
in  prices  extending  over  the  month  from  23  cents  to  35  cents  for 
the  pure  grade  and  from  28  cents  to  33  cents  for  the  90  per  cent 
grade. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON    OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.   Building. 
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Blacks.    The  market  remains  steady  with  prices  unchanged. 

Carbon-bisulphide.  Early  in  the  month  producers'  stocks  were 
■cleaned  out.  Prices  remained  unchanged  at  8V2  cents  under  this 
condition. 

Carbon-tetrachloride.  The  demand  has  held  steady  and  fairly 
active.  Prices  have  ranged  from  WA  cents  early  in  the  month  to 
13  and  14  cents  toward  the  latter  part. 

Dry  Colors.  There  has  been  a  shortage  of  red  oxides.  The 
•demand  for  dry  colors  in  general  has  been  steady,  and  prices  un- 
changed. 

Litharge.  The  situation  is  improving  and  the  worst  is  said  to 
be  over  as  regards  producing  and  shipping  to  meet  the  demand 
which  continues  to  be  very  active.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
iPrices  until  a  revision  of  the  lead  list  takes  place. 

LiTHOPONE.  The  old  prices  are  announced  to  continue  for  the 
Ihird  quarter  of  .the  year.  New  plants  and  additions  now  under 
construction  are  rated  to  increase  the  lithopone  output  by  25,000 
tons  annually. 

Sublimed  Lead.  The  demand  for  sublimed  lead  is  active  and 
•deliveries  are  good  with  conditions  of  supply  in  eastern  United 
States  steadily  improving.     Prices  hold  at  10  to  W'A  cents. 

Sulphur.     The  market  is  steady  and  prices  unchanged. 

Whiting.  The  war-time  situation  has  not  yet  been  eliminated. 
"Few,  if  any,  receipts  of  chalk  are  coming  in  and  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

Zinc  Oxide.  All  the  plants  are  operating  to  capacity  and  ex- 
tensions are  being  rushed.  It  is  reported  that  in  1915  there  were 
■two  producing  companies  in  the  United  States  with  four  plants; 
•now  there  are  17  such  companies  with  23  plants.  The  chief  de- 
mand is  from  the  paint  and  rubber  manufacturing  industries,  both 
^of  which  are  active. 

NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

July    26,    1920. 
Prices  subject  to   change  without  notice. 

AOCELEEATORS,    OROANIC. 

Accelercne     (New     Yorkl lb.    ""      "^ 


Accelemal     

Aldehyde   ammonia  ci 

Aniline   oil    

Excellerex    

Hexamethylene  tetrair 

N.   C.   C 

No.  999    

Paraphenylenediamine 

Thiocarbanilide 

Velosan    

Vul-Ko-Cene     

Virol     


ACCELEKATOES,     IHOBOANIC. 


(powdered) lb. 


.55 

@     .57J4 

2  70 

O    3.25 

.33 

(3)     .34 

.75 

@ 

2.80 

@   3.50 

.50 

@ 

.20 

@ 

2.70 

@   2.85 

.50 

@ 

3.70 

® 

.35 

@ 

1.60 

@ 

Lead,  dry  red  (bbls.)    

sublimed   blue    (bbls.)    

sublimed   white    (bbls.)    

white,  basic  carbonate   (bbls.) 

Lime,  flour    

■Litharge,  domestic  

imported     

sublimed 

Magnesium,    carbonate,    light 

calcined   extra    light 

calcined    light     

calcined    medium     light 

calcined    heavy     

calcined   commercial    (magnesite) . 

oxide,    extra    light 

light     technical 

light,     imported 

imported     


35  @ 

30  @ 
07'A@ 

04  @ 

67  @ 

33  @ 

55  @ 


ACIDS. 


•.  28  per  cent   (bbls.) 

ilacial,  99  per  cent   (carboys) 


(97%  straw  color)   (drums) eal.      1.20 

(95%  dark)    (drums) eal.      110 


Muriatic.    20  degrees    . 

Nitric,    36    degrees 

Sulphuric,    66    degrees 


$2.25  @$2.50 
6.50  @  7.0O 
20.00      @ 


Bone,    powdered     lb. 

granulated    lb. 

Carbon    black     (sacks,    factory) lb. 

pressed      lb. 

Drop     lb. 

Ivory  black   lb. 

Lampblack    lb. 

Oil  soluble  aniline  lb. 

Rubber   black    lb. 

Blue: 

Cobalt     lb. 


Iron    oxide    lb. 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw    and    burnt lb. 

Umber.  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt lb. 

Vandyke    ;i>. 


Chrome,  light    lb. 


Red: 

Antimony,  crimson. 


M. 


Antimony,  golden  sulphuret  of   (casks) lb. 

golden  sulphuret   (States) lb. 

golden,    "Mcphisto"    (casks) lb. 

golden     •'R.    M.    P." lb. 

red  sulphuret   (States)    lb. 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb. 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide lb. 

Indian    


Par 


xcelsic 


.lb. 


Toluidine  toner   

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grades 
pure    bright    . . 

Spanish    bright     

Venetian    , 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red  . . . 
orange 

Oximony     

Vermilion.    American    

artificial    

English  quicksilve 
Rubber  makers'   red 


brilliant. 


Ahi 

extra    fine    lb. 

Lithopone,     domestic     lb. 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb. 

Rubber-makers'    white    tb. 

Zinc    oxide.      American    (factory): 

Special     lb. 

XX    red    lb. 

(factory) : 


White  seal 
Green  seal 
Red   seal    . . 


ZZZ     (lead    free) 

ZZ   (under  5%  leaded) 
Z    (8-10%    leaded).... 


.Ih. 


sulphide,  yellow,  light,   orange. 


OOMPOUNDING    OfGEEDIENTS. 


flake    (carload) 


i  @ 
2  @ 
■'•A@ 


C.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

.lO^®  .11 

.10^@  .lO'A 

■i3y,@  .13k 

.i2'A&  .nil 

.ii^@  .nVi 

.10     @  .lOH 

.09      ffl  .09  H 

.08'^@  .0854 


30.00     @ 

35.00      @ 

.17^@ 


arbonate,    precipitated. ton  100.00     Q 

ilphide,    precipitated    lb.        .05     @ 
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liarytcs.   pure  white   (f.   o.   b.   works) ton  $.'8.00  (S 

off  color    ton  20.00  w 

uniform    floated    ton  28. (X)  c« 

Basofor     lb.  .06  ■-;!.! 

Blanc    fijte    lb,  .OS'/® 

Bone   ash    lb.  .lo  @ 

Carrara  filler    lb.  .02  @ 

Chalk,  precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05  @     .05J4 

heavy     lb.  .04  @     .0454 

(."hina    cl.iy.    Pixie foil  22.00  @ 

domestic     ton  9.09  @20.0O 

imported     ton  19.00  @24.00 

Shawnee     ton  20.00  @ 

Cotton  linters.  clean  mill  run.  (.  o.  b.   factory lb.  .03  @     .04 

F"s<il     rtotii-     (powdero!) ton  60.00  & 

limited)      (oil  63.00  @ 

Diatomite     it.  .03  @     .04 

Glue,    high    grade    lb.  .35  @     .45 

medium     lb.  .20  @     .35 

low    grade     lb.  .20  @     .25 

Graphite,    flake    (400-pound    bbl.) lb.  .10  @     .30 

amorphous     lb.  .04  @     .08 

Ground   glass   FF.    (bbls.)    lb.  .03  @ 

Irilii.sorial    e.Tith     i  lur.v  .l-rcd) ton  60.00  (» 

I  Ijolt.-d )     ton  65.00  (S- 

Li<iuid    rubber    /ft.  .18  (a 

Mica,    powdered    lb.  .15  'n 

Fumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) lb.  .05  @     .10 

Rotten    stone,    powdered i...lb.  .02J4@      .04^ 

Rubber    paste     lb.  .19  @      .22 

Rub-R-Glu     lb.  @ 

Silex  (silica)    ton  25.00  @4O.0O 

Soapstone,  powdered  gray    (carload) ton  12.00  @ 

Starch,     pcwdered     cnrn cwl.  5.12  (if 

Talc,    powdered    soapstone ton  20.00  @ 

Terra  blanche ton  25.00  fri 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose ton  50.00  @ 

white     ton  52.50  @ 

Tyre-lith ton  130,00  frf 

Whiting,  Alba    (carloads)     cwt.  1.00  @ 

Columbia     cu/t.  80  ra 

commercial      ctvt.  1.40  @ 

English  cliffstone    cwl.  2.  OO  @ 

gilders    cwt.  1.45  @    1.55 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.75  @ 

Quaker     ton  16.00  © 

Super    ton  30.00  @32.50 

Wood    pulp,    imported lb.  .03  HC(t 

XXX    ton  75.00  <» 

X    ton  65.00  @ 

Wood   flour.  American ton  50.00  @ 

•HNEEAL    EUBBEa. 

Elateron    (c.    1     factory) ton  60.00  (ffi 

(1.   c.   1.    factory) ton  63.00  @ 

Gilsonite    ton  75.00  @ 

Genasco    (c.    1.    factory) ton  67.50  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) ton  69.50  @ 

Hard    hydrocarbon    (on  -12.00  ft 

K-X      «oti  150.00  (.-. 

K.  M.   R ton  40.00  is  65.00 

M.    R.    X inn  «7 

I'ioneer    (c.    1.    factory) ton  60.00  Ca- 

<i.    I.'.    1.    factory) Ion  55.00  w 

Raven    M.    R ton  SO.OO  @70.00 

Refined    Elaterite     (onirsm  i„ 

Richmond     ton  75  00  'a 

No.    64    ton  44.00  @ 

318/320  M.   P.   hydrocarbon ton  50  00  C" 

R.bcrtson.   M.    R.   pulverized   (c.   1.   factory) ton  82.50  @ 

M.  R.  pulverized    (1.  c.   1.   factory) ton  85.00  @ 

M.  R.   (c.    I.    factory) ton  62.50  (i? 

M.  R.   (1.    c.    1.    factory) ton  65.00  ft 

Kubrax    (factory)     ton  55.00  w 

Synpro,    granulated    ton  85.00  (3 

Walpole   rubber  flux   (factory) lb.  .C5  @ 

OILS. 

Avoilas    compound    lb.  .16  @     .18 

Castpr,   No.    1.   U.   S.    P lb  .20  (3 

No.  3.  U.  S.  P lb.  .19  © 

Corn     lb.  .18  (a 

Corn,  refined  Argo    cwt.  IS. 06  in 

Cotton     lb.  .17  f<* 

Glycerine   (98  per  cent) lb.  .23'A®     .24 

Linseed,  raw    (carloads)    gat.  1.67  ® 

Linseed   compound    £«/.  .85  dt 

Palmoline     lb.  .15  ii 


$0.1 


.20 


letroLitum     /fc^  jq  @ 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  .07'A@     .09 

Pine,  steam  distilled , gai.  2.10  @  2.25 

Rapeseed,   refined    lb.  .22  @ 

Wown     lb.  .22  @ 

Rosin     gal.  .70  @ 

Synpro     gal.  .70  @    1.00 

Soya    bean     lb.  .18  @ 

Tar    ga/.  38  g,      43 

RESINS    AND   PITCHES. 

Balsam,    fir    ga/.  1.75  Ca    1.80 

Cantella    gum           /t.  .55  g 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.  .12  @     .ifi 

...                          soft     lb.  .10  (ffl     !l4 

lar,     retort     bbl.  15.50  @ 

....  ,    "<■'"     •  • : bbl.  14.75  (8 

I  Itch,   Burgundy      lb.  .10'A@ 

coal   lar    lb.  .OP/S^ 

P'ne   tar    /(,.  .04  4. 

„     .       Ponto     lb.  .14  ® 

Rosin     ........    bbl.  16.95  @21.75 

granulated    lb.  None 

„     .      ';i?cJ     /fr-  None 

Kosm,    K bbl.  19.25  (3 

strained    bbl.  20.00  (3 

Shellac,    fine    oranpe    /(,.  1.75  g 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per  cent  drums) lb.  26  & 

methyl    (drums)     gal.  150  @ 

llenzol    (water   white,   90%) f,al.  .33  ^       jgi 

Beta-naphthol     ;;,.  gg  a,           ' 

Carbon  bisulphide     (drums)      lb.  0814® 

tetrachloride     (drums)      lb.  l"/iia.       14 

Naphtha,   motor  easoline    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .'32  @ 

73   @   76  decrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .40  & 

70   @   72    (steel  bbls.) \al.  .38  % 

68   @    70  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.  .37  & 

V.   M.   &   P.    (steel   bbls.) gai.  .29  @ 

Toluol,    pure gal.  .35  ft      .40' 

Turpentine,  spirits     gal.  1 .80  @ 

wood     gal.  1.78  @ 

Osmaco    reducer     gal  .65  @ 

.\ylol,    pure    gal.  .60  c»      .651 

commercial     go/.  .35  @     .40 

SUBSTITUTES 

";??'<  lb.  .10  (s  .215 

White    lb.  .11  @     .24 

Brown ;*.  .15  §,     .22 

Brown    factice    lb.  .in.l4ia>     .21!. 

White    factice    lb.  .12  @     .23 

Paragol,  soft  and  medium   (carloads) cvot.  18.58  @ 

hard    vCBrt.  18  08  @ 

VULCANIZING     INGREDIENTS. 

lead,    black   hyposulphite    (Black   Hypo) lb.  .39  @ 

(France    mineral,    domestic /6,  .15'4@ 

Sulphur   chloride    (jugs) /(,.  .20  @ 

(drums)     lb.  .0.S  (<? 

Sulphur,    flour.    Brooklyn   brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.40  @ 

I'r.ipirt     11      c,     1.     fiKlnrvl cvl.  -t.OO  fd)    4.25 

superfine  (carloads,   factory) cwt.  2.0O  <g  2.25 

(See  also   Colors — Antimony.). 

WAXES. 

Wax.  beeswax,    while     lb.  .68  (9, 

cereain     white    lb.  .16  @ 

carnauha           lb.  .45  13 

ozokerite,    black    lb.  .65  @ 

»^«n     »•  .65  (a 

Montan     lb.  .26  @ 

I.ar.nffine.  lefined    118/120  m.  p.    (cases) lb.  .12  (ffi 

123/125   m.   p.    (ca«e») lb.  .I2yim 

128/130  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .14  @ 

Sweet    wax    lb.  .14  @ 


PULMORE  PULLEY  TREAD. 

.■\lmost  every  user  of  belt  driven  machinery  has  experienced 
excessive  belt  sHp  or  unusual  wear  due  to  a  greater  loading  than 
that  for  which  either  the  belt  or  pulleys  were  intended.  There 
are  various  temporary  remedies  for  these  conditions,  such  as 
excessive  belt  tension  or  belt  dressings.  Two  permanent  cures 
for  excessive, Jlip  are  larger  pulleys  and  belts,  or  a  pulley  having 
a  friction  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  belt. 

Pulmore  pulley  tread  is  a  chemically  treated  fibre  compressed 
into  sheet  form  and  it  is  easily  applied  to  any  kind  of  pulley 
simply  by  soaking  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  to  loosen  up  the 
chemical  compound.  When  dry,  it  sticks  to  the  pulley  face  and 
gives  it  a  frictioiial  tread  equivalent  to  leather.  (Smith  &  Serrell, 
90  West  street,  New  York  City.) 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE    IN    CANADA) 


FACTORIES    AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical   Rubber   Goods 

Automobile   Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


^§ 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber  Heels 
*Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Winnipeg-,    Rejina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton.    Calyary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    VIctorta 
SEXLING    AGENCIES     IN:     Australia,     New     Zealand,     British     West     Indies,     Newfoundland     and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  ^M^ 

783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE          BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

H.T.WESTCO.,Inc. 

148  State  St.,   Boston,   Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM   PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities ;  Reasonable  Prices 

Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader   Stopple    and    Combination    Syringe   Connection    for 

Hot     Water     Bottles.       Schrader    Pillow     Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers    and    similar   articles 

SCHRADfR  UNIVERSAL  IIRE-PRfSSURE  GAUGES 

J^ ^ 

J^ATD  Ji/LYS0S.MAR.2a'Je.0THER  PAT'S  PENDIlie''^^?^^^—-^ 

[ERNEST  JACOBY] 

CRUDE    RUBBER 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 

CABLE    ADDRESS             „^„^^ „« 

JACOBITE   BOSTON             BOSTON   MASS 

yJ'^^4^>T^^'f;lJJV:^?,{lfitl^.fMil^^^^T^.^^^^^^|^^||^^^^^t — y 

RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for    Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every   Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of    DWIng    Apparatus   to    United    States    Navy 
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THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

Established  18SS 

3 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,   MATS,   MATTING 

H 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 

Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

> 
> 

BRANCH   STORES: 
301  West  Randolph  St.           71  Pearl  Street           241   Chestnut  Street            34  Fremont  Street 
CHICAGO                                         BOSTON                             PHILADELPHIA                          SAN  FRANCISCO 

o 

HENRY  SPADONE.  Pres.            WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres.            ALFRED  A.  SPADONE.  Sec'y           GEO.  B.  DICKERSON,  Treas. 

HOOD  RUBBER  GO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

64  YEARS                                L 
1856               ^S             1920 

i 
? 

pa 
C 

> 
o 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucks 

DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 

"TYRIAN" 
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THE  Faultless  Rubber  Company 

ASHLAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Sundries— Water  Bottles— Syringes— Surgical 
Rubber  Goods— Surgeons',  Household  and  Electri- 
cians' Rubber  Gloves— Sponges— Sponge  Products- 
Transparent  Nipples— Tubing— Finger  Cots— Balls— 
B  alloons— Toys— No velties— Bathing  Caps— Etc. 

Under  These  Trade  Marks 
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LAMPBLACKS  ESPECiALLY  FOR  RUBBER  MANUFACTURE 
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CANADIAN    CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO.,  LIMITED 


Executive  Offices:  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

CHARLES  B.  SEGER,  President, 

W   A   EDEN,  Vice-President, 

R    E   JAMIESON,  Director  in  Charge  of  Sales, 
W.  BINMORE,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS   OF   RUBBER  GOODS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
28  "Service"  Branches  throughout  Canada 


The 

Whitehead  Brothers 

Rubber  Co. 

uMturAcnmaa  of 

High  Grad.  Mechanical  Rubber  Good. 
"Long  Life"  Steam  Hose 

Suction  Hose  for  all  purposes 
Water  Hose,  Belting,  Packings 
Springs,  Valves,  etc. 

TRENTON,    N.    J. 


40M 


Japanned,  Bronzed,  Solid  BrM», 

Nickel.  Bra»B  or  Coppv 

PUtad 

BUCKLES 


^ Footwear  and  Clothing. 

THE    SHOE    HARDWARE    CO.,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


FAWrus  MACHINE  CO. PITTSBURGH.  PA 


« 


BOSS"  COUPLINGS 

For  Steam,  Air  and  High  Pressure  Hose 
BEST  ROCK  DRILL  COUPLING  MADE 


Spud 

Standard 

Iron    Pipe 

Thread 


Clamp 

has 

Improved 

Features 


Every   Rubber    Manufacturer   and   Jobber   should   know   this    coupling 
and  have  oiu-  prices. 

DIXON  VALVE  &  COUPLING  CO. 

New  York  PHILADELPHIA  g^^, 


DAVID  FEINBURG  CO. 

NEW,  OLD,  CURED  AND  UNCURED 

RUBBER  SCRAP 

11  BROADWAY,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 


Cable  Address 

"Feinco"  Chelsea 
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ASSURING  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  SUPPLY. 

IT  HAS  BEEN-  WELL  SAID  that  the  nation  which  lacks 
vision  must  surely  perish.  With  equal  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  no  industry,  however  great,  can  afford  to 
let  success  blind  it  to  the  need  of  looking  well  into  the 
future  and  adequately  planning  to  conserve  the  primary 
source  of  all  its  wealth,  namely,  that  which  yields  its 
raw  material  and  to  which  everything  else  must  prove 
of  secondary  account. 

The  best   informed  are  confident  that  the   rubber  in- 
dustry will  expand  indefinitely  and  long  be  spared  any- 
thing approximating  a  crisis ;  yet  if  its  position  is  to  be 
made  impregnable,  regard  must  be  paid  not  merely  to 
bettering  its  fiscal  affairs,  enhancing  the  efficiency  of  its 
workers,  improving  its  processes,  and  increasing  its  out- 
put, but  it  must  give  greater  attention  than  ever  to  the 
production  of  crude  gum ;  not  only  by  extending  planta- 
tion areas,  but  also  by  taking  every  precaution  to  pre- 
^  elude  the  possibility  of  crop  failure,  a  lessened  yield,  or 
^   latex     quality     deterioration,    whether    due    to    soil    ex- 
haustion, climatic  changes,  or  plant  diseases. 
*■        All  this  is  but  prefatory  to  hearty  commendation  of 


an  appeal  which  is  being  made  to  rubber  manufacturers 
throughout  the  worid  by  the  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  South  Kensington,  London,  for  the 
support  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  its  Department  of 
Biology,  and  which  appeal  has  recently  received  vigor- 
ous indorsement  and  substantial  support  from  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association  of  England, 
alined  with  which  are  the  owners  of  the  largest  rubber 
plantations  in  the  world.  These  far-sighted  business 
men  keenly  realize  how  such  an  institution  can  carry 
on  much  better  than  any  they  might  establish  among 
themselves,  exhaustive  research  in  rubber  plant  dis- 
eases, bio-chemical  problems  in  utilizing  tropical  flora, 
bacteriology  of  soil,  plant  breeding,  and  allied  subjects 
of  pressing  concern  to  growers  and  consumers  of  tropi- 
cal produce.  The  British  Government  contributes  gen- 
erously to  the  cost  of  this  practical  scientific  work,  but 
the  expense  of  maintaining  such  research,  keeping  up 
great  laboratories,  and  training  numerous  students  will- 
ing to  devote  their  lives  to  the  betterment  of  the  rubber 
industry  quite  overtaxes  the  resources  of  the  famous 
college. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  question  of  improving 
rubber  conditions  at  their  source  is  of  direct  and 
pecuniary  advantage  to  them,  and  that  the  college  is 
ideally  fitted  for  conducting  research  and  worthy  of 
most  liberal  encouragement,  American  manufacturers 
are  in  this  instance  afforded  an  opportunity  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  unique  and  important  considera- 
tion. Not  only  are  they  mindful  of  the  valuable  pioneer 
work  of  English  rubber  planters,  and  well  do  they  realize 
that  this  country  is  greatly  dependent  upon  English  en- 
terprise for  its  supply  of  raw  rubber,  and  that  in  aiding 
the  college  named  and  cooperating  with  the  rubber 
growers  overseas  they  are  but  helping  American  in- 
dustry, but  they  also  do  not  forget  that  during  the  Great 
War,  when  production  in  this  country  in  so  many  other 
lines  was  halted  or  retarded  through  inability  to  import 
raw  material,  the  rubber  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  knew  no  shortage  of  material,  having  been  di- 
rectly favored  with  an  abundant,  unfailing  supply  of 
crude  gum  sold  to  them  at  the  low,  pre-war  prices,  even 
though   the  cost  of  everything  else  was   sky-rocketing. 


NO  SLUMP  IN  SIGHT. 


THE  MIDSUMMER  DULLNESS,  with  its  vacatious,  a  few 
shut  downs  and  a  certain  slackening  in  orders,  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  coimtry  does  not  for  a 
moment  argue  a  general  depression  in  the  rubber  busi- 
ness. As  the  Goodrich  company  points  out,  the  auto- 
mobile and  motor  truck  business  is  due  to  continue  its 
demand  for  tires  and  that  in  increasing  proportions. 
So,  too,  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.  predicts  a  foot- 
wear business  for  next  year  fully  40  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  present  year.    In  addition  to  this  is  the 
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vast  new  railway  equipment  needed  for  railroads  in  all 
of  which  the  mechanical  goods  companies  share.  Truly, 
instead  of  gloom,  the  prevalent  attitude  in  rubber  should 
be  most  optimistic. 


PROFIT-SHARING,    PIECE    WORK    AND     BONUSES. 


HARASSED  with  pleas  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
working  time,  and  menaced  with  direct  or  covert 
threats  of  strikes,  many  a  rubber  concern,  operating 
perhaps  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  and  against  keen 
competition,  is  often  sorely  puzzled  as  to  how  best  to 
placate  discontented  operatives.  To  raise  the  wage 
scale  without  being  able  to  increase  the  selling  price 
of  the  products,  much  less  to  reduce  the  working  time 
while  advancing  the  fixed  pay,  may  mean  flirting  with 
failure.  Finally,  to  the  distracted  concern  casting 
about  for  a  solution  for  the  vexing  problem  the  profit- 
sharing  plan  is  suggested  as  a  "happy  compromise" ; 
and  the  managers,  like  the  drowning  man  who  clutches 
even  at  a  straw,  seize  upon  the  plan.  If  it  be  accepted 
by  the  employes  the  managers  flatter  themselves  on 
their  good  fortune  in  thus  composing  the  disgruntled 
and  averting  an  impending  disaster.  Yet  what  they 
really  do  is  to  administer  to  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployes a  Lethean  draught  to  make  them  for  the  time 
being  forget  their  mutual  troubles,  while  blindly  trust- 
ing to  the  morrow  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  day. 

Because  in  some  favorable  instances  the  profit- 
sharing  scheme  has  been  a  success,  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  is  unscientific  and  cannot  be  applied 
efficiently  in  a  wide  variety  of  cases.  For  a  concern  to 
virtually  agree  not  only  to  maintain  a  certain  scale  of 
wages,  but  also  to  distribute  regularly  a  generous  share  of 
profits  to  its  employes,  means  assuming  an  obligation 
that  is  often  very  difficult  to  discharge.  Unforeseen 
circumstances  may  make  such  profit  smaller  than  the 
employes  had  been  led  to  expect,  or  it  may  disappear 
altogether,  arousing  suspicion  and  ill-feeling  among 
the  workers.  Setbacks  come  to  even  well-directed 
concerns ;  and  statistics  remind  us  that  but  one  out 
of  five  business  ventures  proves  a  money-making  en- 
terprise. Hence,  when  the  share  of  profit  fails  to 
materialize  it  may  be  hard  to  convince  the  disap- 
pointed workers  that  they  have  not  been  tricked. 
Stockholders,  accustomed  to  business  reverses,  may 
resign  themselves  meekly  to  the  passing  or  reduction 
of  a  dividend ;  but  impractical  employes,  who  waived 
their  demand  for  more  pay  and  accepted  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  profit-sharing,  may  angrily  renew  their 
claims,  and  the  last  state  of  the  temporizing  employer 
may  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Even  though  some  profits  be  declared,  the  ardor  of 
the  zealous,  ambitious  worker  is  sooner  or  later  chilled 
by  the  indiflference  of  the  lazy  or  incompetent  worker 


who  shares  equally  in  the  awards,  and  he  either  lapses 
into  the  humdrum  of  mediocrity  or  goes  elsewhere  tO' 
better  himself.  While  the  wage  system  will  linger 
long  with  us,  and  while  in  some  forms  of  employment 
it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  supplant  it  with 
any  other  form  of  compensation,  yet  for  a  great  many 
industries  a  much  more  elastic  system  has  been  found 
advisable  to  add  zest  to  work.  Such  procedure  is  to 
pay  men  for  what  they  actually  do  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  not  a  portion  of  profits  that  some  one  else 
may  have  won  for  them  through  good  fortune  or 
through  rare  managerial  skill.  A  close  approximation 
to  this  is  seen  in  the  piece-work  system  that  obtains 
in  some  of  the  largest  rubber  factories  in  the  country, 
and  which  mode  of  rewarding  industry  provides  arh 
unfailing  incentive  to  speed  up  and  increase  produc- 
tion, while  tending  to  disarm  distrust  and  lessen  fric- 
tion between  employer  and  employed. 

The  second  largest  steel  producing  concern  in 
America,  employing  over  100,000  men,  rejected  the 
profit-sharing  system  as  too  vague  and  uncertain  and 
installed  the  wage  and  premium  plan  instead  with 
striking  success.  Not  only  are  the  workers  assured  of 
a  fixed  daily  allowance,  but  they  also  receive  a  bonus 
for  everything  done  beyond  a  specific  minimum 
amount.  No  man  is  too  high  or  too  low  to  benefit  by 
this  plan ;  and  even  where  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  manual  labor  enters  into  a  task,  a  man  gets  extra 
compensation  for  what  he  saves  in  fuel  or  other  com- 
modities, or  for  devising  time-  and  labor-saving  proc- 
esses. It  means  maintaining  a  very  complete  cost 
system,  but  the  investment  yields  a  good  return.  Best 
of  all,  it  pleases  the  worker  to  be  paid  fairly  and  quick- 
ly for  personal,  individual  service,  and  for  every  extra 
eft'ort  he  puts  forth,  instead  of  having  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  possible  "profits."  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  this  concern  did  not  have  to  close  its  mills  for 
even  a  dav  during  the  big  steel-workers'  strike  last 
fall. 


HAS   THE   FIBER   SOLE   ENEMIES? 


THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION  that  the  rubber  fiber  sole  found 
many  friends  among  the  wearers  of  medium 
priced  shoes.  This  for  the  very  good  reason  that  it 
outwore  two  or  three  leather  soles.  Complaint  is  be- 
ginning to  be  heard  that  it  is  not  so  easily  obtainable 
as  it  was  in  the  past,  that  retailers  and  repair  men 
often  do  not  now  stock  it.  One  suggested  reason  is 
that  repairers  do  not  desire  their  work  to  last  too  long. 
Another  is  that  the  leather  sole  men  are  quietly  fight- 
ing the  fiber  sole  as  jeopardizing  their  business.  It  is 
probable  that  neither  of  these  conditions  prevails  to 
any  great  extent.  Furthermore,  were  such  conditions 
prevalent,  they  would  be,  if  merely  taken  advantage  of, . 
an  ideal  background  for  a  big  drive  in  fiber  soles. 
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Possibilities  of  the  Peachev  Process. 


IN  CONSIDEKIKG  an  invention  that  appears  to  be  revolutionary 
it  is  interesting  and  always  well  to  know  the  source.  The 
inventor  of  the  Peachey  process,  S.  J.  Peachey,  is  a  well- 
known  English  chemist,  who  since  1902  has  been  lecturer  in 
chemistry  in  the  Manchester  College  of  Technology  and  lec- 
turer also  in  the  faculty  of  technology  of  the  University. 
For  many  years  he  has  devoted  much  attention  to  rubber, 
has  produced  a  number  of  valuable  compounds  and  has  done 
much  toward  the  development  of  accelerators. 

BRIEF  OF  THE  PROCESS  AND  GASES. 

The  process,  briefly,  is  the  exposure  of  rubber  compounded 
or  pure  in  sheet  form  without  sulphur,  exposed  first  to  sul- 
phur dioxide  gas,  followed  by  exposure  to  hydrogen  sulphide 
gas,  all  without  heat;  or  saturation  of  rubber  solution  with 
the  same  gases.  Sulphur  dioxide,  one  of  several  oxides  of 
sulphur,  is  a  colorless  gas  resulting  from  the  burning  of  sul- 
phur. It  was  first  obtained  in  the  pure  state  and  recognized 
by  Priestley  in  1775.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  the  gas  issuing 
from  volcanoes  and  in  solution  in  waters  of  some  springs. 
Enormous  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide  are  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or  a 
metallic  sulphide. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  colorless  and  has  the  peculiar  irritating 
odor  observed  when  sulphur  is  burned.  It  is  2.2  times  heavier 
than  air  and  under  standard  conditions  one  volume  of  water 
dissolves  about  80  volumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  easily  liquefied. 
a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  being  sufficient  to  effect 
condensation  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  resulting 
liquid  is  colorless  and  is  a  commercial  product,  being  stored 
in   strong  glass  syphon  bottles  or  metal   containers. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas  of  very  oflfensive 
odor,  familiar  as  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  1.18  times  as 
heavy  as  air  and  may  be  readily  condensed  to  a  colorless 
liquid.  One  volume  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature  dis- 
solves three  volumes  of  the  gas,  which  may  be  expelled 
completely  by  boiling.  In  pure  form  the  gas  acts  as  a  violent 
poison  and  even  when  diluted  largely  with  air  produces 
headache,  dizziness  and  nausea.  Fortunately  its  extremely 
disagreeable  odor  gives  warning  of  its  presence.  It  is  not  an 
article  of  commerce  but  may  readily  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  iron  sulphide  and  may  be 
stored  in  glass  or  metal  containers. 

PRECURSOR   OF  VULCANIZATION    IMPROVEMENT. 

No  doubt  the  Peachey  process  is  of  value,  of  great  value, 
but  it  is  probably  not  the  last  word  in  this  line  of  vulcaniza- 
tion. Just  as  aniline  came  into  use  as  an  accelerator  and 
was  later  dispossessed  by  other  better  catalyzers,  so  will 
the  dual  gases  be  superseded  by  compounds,  liquid,  solid 
and  gaseous,  that  will  produce  vulcanization  within  the  rub- 
ber compound  and  be  so  graded  and  governed  that  e.xact  time 
limits  and  varying  results  be  accurately  obtained.  This  is 
assured  by  the  general  interest  in  this  line  of  work  and  the 
searching  experiments  that  have  long  been  carried  on  in 
many  of  the  great  rubber  laboratories. 

That  curing  by  quick  and  high  heats  is  often  a  detriment  is 
freely  conceded.  Fabrics  are  certainly  not  improved;  indeed 
certain  of  them  are  weakened.  Animal  substances  like 
leather  are  burned  unless  specially  prepared  to  withstand 
the  heat  and  even  then  suffer  a  loss  of  original  strength. 
Where  the  Peachey  process  is  adaptable,  therefore,  fabrics 
and  strengtheners  of  all  sorts  may  be  expected  to  preserve 
their  original  integrity. 

The  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon   will  appeal   to   those   who  use   the  cold 


cure.  To  be  sure,  ihroiiyh  modern  safeguards  the  ill  effects 
of  both  the  solvent  and  curative  agent  are  guarded  against, 
but  neither  are  pleasant  ingredients  either  in  store  or  in  use. 
Of  the  claims  to  superiority  in  result  some  attract  instant 
attention  and  some  do  not.  The  claim  that  porosity  will  be 
much  lessened  is  doubtless  sound,  but  with  a  very  definite 
knowledge  of  the  cause  of  porosity,  both  chemical  and  me- 
chanical, the  evil  is  rarely  present.  Anti-porous  ingredients 
and  the  pressure  cure  make  gas  bubbles  almost  an  impos- 
sibility even  in  the  greenest  of  stocks. 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  COLORS. 

The  importance  of  color  or  .-hades  of  color  in  soft  rubber 
goods  is  generally  overestimated.  In  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  manufactured  product  it  is  of  absolutely  no  importance. 
.A  very  little  reflection  will  make  it  evident  that  pink  belting, 
robin's-egg  blue  wire  covering,  old-rose  valves,  or  Titian 
truck  tires  would  be  of  no  interest  to  users.  Not  only  is 
this  true  in  mechanical  lines,  but  in  footwear  and  clothing 
as  well,  where  the  bulk  of  the  product  will  always  be  black 
by  preference.  Furthermore,  in  all  of  the  important  lines 
where  reds,  tans,  blues  or  whites  are  demanded  they  are  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  reasonable  cost.  In  druggists'  sun- 
dries and  notions,  as  bathing  caps,  color,  however,  is  of 
value.  Ten  years  ago  the  announcement  that  any  desired 
shade  could  be  obtained  in  rubber  would  have  interested 
manufacturers  exceedingly.  Today,  however,  so  great  a 
variety  of  colored  compounds  is  produced  that  the  actual 
necessity  does  not  exist.  This  does  not  mean  that  other 
shades  would  not  be  used  if  available,  but  the  void  of  past 
years  no  longer  exists. 

However,  in  light  rubber  surfaced  clothing,  particularly 
for  ladies'  wear,  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  field.  In 
the  past  some  beautiful  effects  in  color  have  been  obtained, 
but  with  difficulty.  Peachey's  process,  however,  would  seem 
to  open  the  door  to  the  production  of  a  great  variety  of 
colors,  shades  and  effects  rivaling  the  finest  fabrics,  and  such 
as  would  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  decorative  sex. 

In  toy  balls  also,  solid  colors  in  cheap  compounds  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  painting  the  surfaces.  It  is  quite 
probable  further  that  balloon  fabrics  colored  to  resist  the 
effect  of  sunlight  might  be  more  effective  than  under  exist- 
ing methods. 

In  the  cases  of  dipped  goods  and  spreader  goods  when 
cured  by  acid  or  vapor,  manufacturers  may  and  doubtless 
will  find  in  the  new  process  a  surer  way  of  securing  a  greater 
variety  of  colors  than  at  present  and  it  is  in  those  lines  that 
a  considerable  development  is  probable. 

.\n  advantage  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  complete  vulcaniza- 
tion that  the  process  insures,  something  that  neither  the  hot 
process  nor  the  sulphur  chloride  cure  accomplishes.  Another 
is  the  freedom  from  efflorescence  of  sulphur  (bloom)  on  the 
surface  of  finished  goods. 

CURING  METHODS  CONJECTURED. 

Just  how  one  would  cure  rubber  goods  by  the  Peachey 
process  is  a  very  interesting  subject  upon  which  to  speculate. 
In  spreader  work,  for  example,  the  gas  impregnated  com- 
pound would  be  applied  as  usual.  The  first  coat  as  soon  as 
the  solvent  was  evaporated  would,  unless  we  err,  at  once 
cure  itself.  The  second  coat  would  therefore  be  spread  upon 
a  coating  already  vulcanized.  Not  that  this  would  matter 
probably,  but  it  is  a  bit  startling.  Or  the  goods  could  be 
spread  with  the  ordinary  compound  minus  the  sulphur  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gases  in  an  ordinary  dry  heater, 
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without  the  heat,  however.  This  naturally  brings  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  dry  heat  goods  can  be  thus  treated, 
carriage  cloth,  clothing,  blankets  and  the  like,  and  the  answer 
sounds  like  yes. 

Still  considering  dry  heat  processes,  may  boots  and  shoes 
be  thus  cured?  Granting  that  the  new  process  brings  about 
a  very  dense  condition  in  the  finished  product,  is  the  result 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  that  obtained  by  the  pressure  cure 
now  generally  used  in  footwear  manufacture?  If  so,  are  the 
big  old-time  dry  heaters,  minus  their  heating  equipment, 
likely  to  come  into  vogue  again?  The  question  of  finish,  of 
course,  will  be  important.  Footwear  is  a  varnished  product 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  coating  of  boiled  oil  varnish  on  the 
outside  of  a  shoe  would  keep  the  sulphur  gases  out.  That, 
however,  is  not  important,  as  a  Peachey  process  varnish 
could  doubtless  be  added  that  would  be  more  elastic  and 
brilliant  than  one  made  of  linseed  oil. 

TOUCHING  NEW  COMPOUNDING   INGREDIENTS. 

It  is  in  the  line  of  new  applications  of  rubber  and  its  wider 
use  of  new  compounding  ingredients,  however,  that  one  is 
minded  to  investigate. 

The  fact  that  the  process  is  one  that  is  free  from  the  de- 
structive influence  of  heat  opens  up  many  new  compounding 
possibilities.  Organic  substances  have  been  used  with  diffi- 
culty in  rubber  compounding  in  the  past.  Today,  glue  is 
about  the  only  one  that  is  largely  used,  and  that  took  much 
careful  experimentation  before  it  was  a  success.  The  right 
kind  of  cold  process,  however,  would  admit  the  use  of  almost 
any  kind  of  gelatin,  animal  or  vegetable,  of  which  the  sea- 
weed gelatines  are  the  most  interesting.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  the  incorporation  of  such  animal  products  as 
dried  milk  and  casein.  Indeed  the  utilization  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dried  animal  refuse  would  seem  to  be  feasible.  Al- 
though the  gases  in  themselves  are  not  particularly  pleasant, 
the  process  would  seem  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  great  variety 
of  essential  oils  and  perfumes  that  would  not  only  do  away 
with  the  smell  of  the  vulcanizing  ingredients  but  would  im- 
part a  pleasant  odor  heretofore  difficult  to  obtain  in  manu- 
factured rubber  goods.  As  a  case  in  point,  Chinese  rubber 
shoes  with  a  distinct  odor  of  sandal  wood  would  doubtless 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

ON    THE    USE    OF   VARIOUS    PRODUCTS. 

There   is   also   an   opening  for   the   utilization   of  a   variety 

of  vegetable   fibers   not   heretofore   used   because   injured   by 

heat.     Thus   there  would   be   nothing   to   prevent  the   use   of 

wool  shoddy,  bristles,  horsehair  or  cowhair. 

Speaking  of  vegetable  products,  the  flours  of  rice,  barley, 
rye,  oats  and  wheat,  once  the  prices  come  down,  might  make 
good  compounds.  Indeed  a  very  little  of  the  cold  process 
rubber  added  to  the  macaroni  compound  would  produce 
white  tubing  comparable  to  some  of  that  which  today  ap- 
pears in  the  open  market. 

Ttje  inventor  has  already  mentioned  the  field  now  occupied 
by  the  products  known  as  linoleums.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
rubber  as  a  binding  material  is  infinitely  superior  to  oxidized 
linseed  oil.  If  in  addition  it  is  self-vulcanizing,  the  product 
that  should  be  produced  would  be  much  more  durable  and 
at  much  less  cost.  Furthermore,  the  same  conditions  should 
apply  to  table  and  shelf  oilcloth. 

It  is  in  the  line  of  repairs,  particularly  in  rubber  factories, 
that  some  such  process  should  have  its  first  development. 
In  spite  of  constant  inspection,  goods  that  are  defective  are 
■often  scrapped.  This  is  largely  because  they  will  not  stand 
revulcanization  without  burning.  .\  filler  that  will  thoroughly 
vulcanize  applied  to  a  damaged  section  would,  therefore,  be 
of  the  greatest  value.  So  too  in  the  line  of  general  repairs 
of  all  sorts.     Such  a  jelly  would  find  a  very  general  use. 


RUBBER    GLUE    POSSIBLE. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  leather  slun'  manufacturers 
are  very  large  users  of  rubber  cements.  These  cements  are 
used  more  for  their  waterproofing  qualities  than  for  holding. 
A  channel  cement  that  would  be  self-vulcanizing  and  thus 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  shoe  would  be  a  step  in  advance. 
The  glues,  animal  and  fish,  have  long  been  in  a  class  by 
themselves  as  adhesives  and  for  sizing.  A  rubber  cement 
that  is  self-vulcanizing  is  likely  to  find  a  field  that  will 
seriously  crowd  glue.  In  holding  veneers,  in  book-binding, 
in  many  lines  where  waterproof  qualities  and  a  degree  of 
elasticity  are  of  value,  rubber  glue  should  be  far  superior  to 
the  organic  product. 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  COLD  PROCESS  HARD  RUBBER. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  Peachey  process  produces 
hard  rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  investigations  and 
experiments  that  are  toward  a  self-vulcanizing  compound 
that  turns  itself  into  ebonite  will  one  day  appear.  When  it 
does  it  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  field  now  held  by  such 
products  as  celluloid  and  galalith.  .Accustomed  as  we  are  to 
only  two  or  three  colors  in  vulcanite,  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  field  for  hard  rubber  goods  once  they 
can  be  made  in  all  colors  and  shades  without  overloading 
with  detrimental  pigments.  Sufficient  to  say  that  a  cold 
process  like  Peachey's  applied  successfully  to  hard  rubber 
would  produce  ornaments  in  jade,  amber,  tortoise  shell  and 
the  like,  infinitely  superior  to  any  celluloid  or  casein  products. 
While  in  lacquers,  elastic  varnishes  and  japan,  rubber  would 
have  the  field  all  to  itself. 

The  possibility  of  a  pure  white  hard  or  semi-hard  rubber 
leads  the  thought  at  once  to  pottery.  The  fragile  plates, 
cups  and  saucers  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, particularly  in  hotels  and  on  shipboard.  The  cost  of 
breakage  alone  is  very  great.  A  semi-hard  white,  odorless 
and  strong  dish  would  be  a  boon  and  it  is  not  an  impossibility. 
We  are  minded  here  to  speak  again  of  hard  rubber  wood, 
the  production  of  which  would  be  immensely  hastened  by 
cold  process  vulcanization.  Hard  rubber  wood  is  coming 
anyway  and  fortunately  is  not  dependent  on  revolutionary 
processes. 

Vulcanized  fiber  is  a  product  that  is  very  important  in  the 
arts,  large  factories  being  employed  in  producing  it.  The 
one  troublesome  quality  of  the  material  is  that  it  absorbs 
moisture.  To  counteract  fhis  it  is  shellacked  and  surface 
treated.  An  analogous  product  containing  a  very  little  self- 
vulcanizing  rubber  would  doubtless  drive  tlie  old  time  fiber 
out  of  this  market. 

SUGGESTS  RUBBER  IN  PAPER  MAKING. 
Rubber  has  in  times  past  been  tried  in  paper  manufacture. 
Its  high  cost  and  the  necessity  for  hot  vulcanization  ren- 
dered it  of  no  value,  however.  Today,  with  cheap  rubber  and 
a  cold  process  that  does  not  injure  fiber  nor  discolor,  there 
are  possibilities  of  rubber  as  a  pulp  binder  finding  a  new  and 
wider  field  of  usefulness.  It  is  likely  also  that  many  fibers 
heretofore  useless  might  become  valuable.  Paper  makers  say 
that  paper  that  crackles  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor  and  is 
unsalable.  Possibly  a  little  rubber  in  the  harsh  pulp  might 
correct  this  evil.  However  this  may  be,  a  certain  amount 
of  rubber  would  greatly  strengthen  any  paper;  a  sufficient 
portion  would  render  it  not  only  tough,  but  waterproof  as 
well.  And  this  applies  not  only  to  book  and  wrapping 
papers,  but  to  wall  papers  and  tapestries. 

Furthermore,  paper  boxes,  bottles,  containers  and  cartons, 
cigar  boxes,  paper  plates  and  scores  of  other  paper  products 
are  likely  to  be  made  more  sanitary  and  useful  by  this  binder. 
It  is  also  entirely  possible  that  the  Peachey  process  may  be 
the  necessary  touch  to  make  German  paper  clothing  a  suc- 
cess.     Even    today    hundreds    of    Englishmen     are     wearing 
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German  paper  suits.  The  suits  wear  about  a  week.  A  rub- 
ber binder  that  in  no  way  affects  the  color,  that  makes  the 
product  practically  waterproof  and  more  flexible,  may  bring 
the  product  into  permanent  competition  with  cotton,  wool 
and  silk  wearing  apparel.  .'\nd  speaking  of  silk,  is  not  this 
addition  just  what  is  needed  to  bring  artificial  silk  a  bit  closer  in 
lasting  quality  to  nature's  product? 

IMPROVED  RUBBER  THREAD. 

Among  the  lines  of  manufacture  that  suggest  themselves 
as  being  revolutionized  by  this  or  an  analogous  process  one 
mfght  cite  rubber  thread.  This  product  as  made  today  shows 
a  square  end  in  cross-section.  A  stretched  rubber  thread 
when  it  begins  to  give  away  shows  a  multitude  of  tears  along 
the  sharp  edges.  A  round  thread  would  not  be  open  to  this 
objection.  Harking  back  to  the  beginnings  of  rubber  thread, 
it  was  once  made  round  by  forcing  rubber  in  solution 
through  metal  dies.  Had  the  rubber  dough  been  self-vulcan- 
izins  it  is  doubtful  if  the  square  thread  ever  would  have 
appeared. 

THE  QUESTION    OF   MASS   VULCANIZATION. 

The  possibility  rf  making  molded  goods  by  this  process  is 
already  engaging  considerable  attention.  Fcr  these  articles  molds 
or  forms  of  almost  any  material  could  be  used,  plaster  of  Paris, 
for  example.  It  is  likely  that  molds  of  porous  material  might 
find  use.  These  have  already  been  suggested  by  the  inventor. 
For  thick  articles,  however,  they  would  hardly  do.  The  reason 
is  that  in  the  vulcanization  by  mass  there  must  be  opportunity 
for  the  liquids  to  escape.  It  would  be  much  like  coagulation  of 
rubber  late.x.  If  done  in  mass,  water  is  imprisoned  and  unless 
sheeted  it  is  held  in  the  interior.  In  the  same  way  a  mass 
of  rubber  vulcanized  by  the  Peachey  process  would  inevitably  con- 
lain  water,  and  if  solvent  was  used,  much  of  it  would  be  im- 
prisoned. As  to  porous  molds  carrying  this  off,  when  earthen 
plates  were  tried  for  coagulating  latex  only  the  surface  moisture 
was  absorbed. 

The  statement  is  made  that  buffers  (springs)  may  be  made  in 
layers,  each  vulcanizing  itself  in  turn,  adhesion  between  the  layers 
being  obtained  by  Peachey  process  cement.  This  is  possible,  and 
it  is  also  possible  that  solid  tires  may  be  made  by  a  similar  build- 
ing up  process. 

THE  UNKNOWN  EFFECT  ON  RECLAIMS. 

A  question  of  considerable  moment  upon  which  no  light  is  yet 
thrown,  is  the  behavior  of  the  new  process  toward  reclaimed  rub- 
ber. So  far  no  one  seems  to  know  just  what  results  will  be 
obtained,  particularly  in  the  medium  and  lower  grades  of  reclaim. 
As  fully  as  many  pounds  of  recovered  rubber  are  used  as  of 
crude,  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  first  of  the  queries  that  maiui- 
facturers  put. 


EXPORTS     OF     INDIA     RUBBER     MANUFACTURES 

FROM    THE   UNITED    STATES   DURING   THE 

CALENDAR    YEAR    1919. 


RUBBER    MEN   WILL    DISCUSS   SAFETY    PROBLEMS. 

The  Rubber  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  will  consider 
safety  problems  of  especial  interest  to  the  industry  at  a  section 
conference  to  be  held  September  29  to  October  1,  in  connection 
with  the  national  session  of  the  Council  to  be  held  at  Chicago. 

Amc  ng  the  topics  for  discussion  will  be :  "The  Present  and 
Future  of  Safetj'  in  the  Rubber  Industry,"  chairman,  S.  M. 
Schott,  United  States  Tire  Co.;  "Health  Hazard.s,"  J.  H.  Horan. 
Hood  Rubber  Co. ;  "Making  Mills  and  Calenders  Safe,"  C.  B. 
Mutchella,  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  "Handling  Materials,"  F.  B. 
Martens,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. ;  "Vulcanizing  Apparatus," 
F.  Scott,  Hamlin  &  Co. ;  "Industrial  Sanitation,"  W.  N.  Fitch. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. ;  and  "Teaching  Safety  in  the  Factories." 
H.  T.  Martin,  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.  .^n  address  will  be  made 
by  J.  X.  Gunn,  president  of  the  United  Stales  Tire  Co.,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  section  meeting,  and  by  A.  A.  Frank,  facton.- 
manager  of  the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  on  the  last  day. 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
henceforth  all  tables  of  import  and  export  statistics  shall 
be  for  the  calendar  instead  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
as  heretofore  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  any 
rate,  it  greatly  clarifies  such  tables  and  permits  a  much  simpler 
analysis  and  comparison  for  the  layman,  to  whom  "double- 
barrelled"  year  numerals  like  1916-17  or  1917-18  were  often  a 
source  of  confusion. 

Of  much  interest  is  the  recently  published  table  of  exports 
of  india  rubber  manufactures  from  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  1919,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The 
total  value,  $53,865,655,  as  against  $31,501,292  in  the  calendar 
year  1918  is  proof  positive  to  the  rubber  manufacturer  that 
business  is  "picking  up."  Any  business  that  nearly  doubles  itself 
in  the  space  of  a  year  is  a  good  one  to  be  engaged  in.  A  com- 
parison of  the  1919  figures  with  the  small  export  of  $12,441,220 
during  the  year  before  the  war  (1913-1914)  shows  the  progress 
made  by  the  rubber  industry  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
markets. 

By  countries  the  report  is  just  as  encouraging.  The  exports 
of  automobile  tires  rose  to  $28,924,659  (more  than  half  of  the 
total  rubber  exports,  by  the  way)  as  against  $14,511,621  for 
the  calendar  year  1918.  Of  these,  $11,907,480  went  to  Europe; 
$2,970,464  to  Asia;  $4,986,024  to  our  neighbor  South  America; 
$3,872,374  to  Oceania  and  Africa;  while  $5,188,317  stayed  near 
home,  being  exported  to  other  -places  in  North  ."America.  Cuba 
took  $2,013,071,  while  Canada  called  for  $1,021,014.  Of  tire 
exports  to  South  America  Argentina  leads  with  $1,788,147,  with 
Brazil  second  at  $1,018,055.  France  took  nearly  a  third  of  the 
tire  exports  to  Europe,  $3,535,178;  England  bought  $1,508,460; 
Sweden.  $1,373,847,  and  Denmark,  $1,254,324,  with  the  Nether- 
lands not  far  behind  at  $1,043,981. 

Exports  of  tires  to  the  Philippines  totaled  $1,372,544,  while 
New  Zealand  took  $1,023,807.  The  largest  consumer  of  American 
tires  in  .Asia  during  1919  was  the  Dutch  East  Indies  with  $686,873, 
while  British   South  Africa  led  that  continent   with  $479,934. 

The  rubber  shoe  export  rose  from  $1,584,747  in  the  calendar 
year  1918  to  $4,551,386  in  1919,  while  rubber  boots  showed  a 
decided  fall— from  $2,799,116  in  1918  to  $714,713  in  1919.  This 
is  explained  by  the  large  exports  to  Europe  where  boots  were 
needed  during  the  war,  while  shoes  are  now  in  demand. 

Exports  of  belting,  hose  and  packing  showed  a  considerable 
increase  from  the  previous  year,  the  amount  in  1919  being 
$0,100,460  as  against  $4,525,243  in  1918. 

Druggists'  rubber  sundries,  which  were  not  specifically  re- 
ported before  1917-18,  showed  a  gratifying  increase ;  while  in 
1918  the  figures  were  $772,539,  the  amount  nearly  doubled  the 
following  year,  being  $1,270,506  for  the  calendar  year   1919. 

Rubber  scrap  exportations  increased  very  largely  over  the 
preceding  year,  the  figures  being  $808,993  in  1919  and  $287,883 
in  1918.  Reclaimed  rubber  also  showed  an  increase,  from  $502,176 
•n  1918  to  $839,938  in  1919. 


COLLAPSIBLE  PLAYING  BALL. 
.A  collapsible  playinsi  ball  is  a  novelty  on  the  market.  Made 
entirely  of  cemented  rubber,  it  may  be  inflated  by  blowing  through 
the  specially  constructed  aortic  valve.  As  soon  as  the  action 
ceases,  the  pressure  inside  causes  a  perfect  automatic  closure  of 
the  valve.  When  the  player  has  finished,  he  inserts  a  rod  or 
pencil,  thus  opening  the  valve  and  allowing  the  air  to  rush  out. 
The  empty  ball  may  then  be  folded  in  any  suitable  manner,  and 
carried  without  being  in  the  way.  (French  patent  No.  138,306. 
Boguier  Sc  Burnet,  21-23  rue  des  Fillcs  du  Calvaire.  Paris.) 
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Bead  Manufacture. 
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T  IS  an  old  axiom  among  nil)l)er  men  that  their  niercliandise 
I  is  only  as  good  as  its  weakest  part;  thus,  the  tiny  piu- 
*■  hole  makes  the  whole  inner  tube  useless,  and  the  started 
sole  makes  the  rubber  shoe  a  second.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  automobile  tire — a  tough  tread  with  a  good  non- 
skid  design,  the  best  Sea  Island  cotton  frictioned  with  95 
per  cent  Para,  and  a  strong  side  wall  will  not  give  the  mileage 
if  the  bead  construction  is  faulty. 

Bead  making,  while  not  involving  any  complicated  proc- 
esses or  highly  skilled  workmanship,  is  nevertheless  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  .i  se])rirate  (leii.irtnieiit  for 
this  work.  Beads 
are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the 
straight  -  side 
bead  and  the 
clincher  bead 
for  demountable 


MAKING 

STRAIGHT-SIDE 

BEADS. 

The  straight- 
side  bead  is  built 
up  on  a  wheel 
the  size  of  tlie 
tire,  as  here 
illustrated.  This 
makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  as 
part  of  the 
equipment  a 
wheel  w  h  i  c  li 
can  be  used  in- 
terchangeably 
on  the  bead 
making  machine 
for  each  size  of 
tire.  This  wheel 
has  the  outer 
edge  raised, 
forming  a . 
groove  in  which 
the  bead  is 
constructed  in 
the  following 
manner:  first,  a 
strip  of  fric- 
tioned   cloth 

about  two  or  three  inches  wide,  cut  on  the  bias,  is  laid  in  the 
groove  and  stitched  down  with  a  plain  hand  stitcher  or  re- 
volving wheel.  Then  several  coats  of  cement  are  applied 
with  a  brush,  and  the  strands  of  wire  placed  in  the  strip, 
twice  around  the  wheel.  On  top  of  this  as  a  covering  are 
laid  two  plies  of  bead  cord  which  comes  in  strips  similar 
to  cord  fabric  only  of  smaller  staple  cotton.  The  parts  are 
then  rolled  together  firmly  by  pressure  of  a  hand  roller  on 
the  revolving  wheel. 

The  final  operation  before  curing  is  to  fold  over  the  plies 
of  fabric,  completely  covering  the  wire  which  is  embedded  in 
the  center  of  the  fabric.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  wire  is  covered  at  all  points,  otherwise  it  will  break 
through  in  the  cure  and  spoil  the  bead.  Spoiled  or  damaged 
bep.ds  are  a  total  loss,  as  their  hard,  brittle  texture  and  the 
presence   of   the   wire   make   them     valueless     for    reclaiming 


.-/.  B. 

purposes.     In   tire   reclaiming   one   of  the   first   operations   is   to 
cut  out  the  bead. 

The  bead  is  cured  in  a  circular  mold  in  a  hydraulic  press 
for  about  seven  to  ten  minutes  and  comes  out  in  the  form  of 
a  hoop.  The  overflow  is  trimmed  ofif  on  a  trimming  machine, 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  the  beads  are  then  inspected  for 
breaks  and  defects  due  to  faulty  stock,  poor  making,  curing, 
or  trimming.  Before  passing  to  the  tire  maker  the  beads 
are  dipped  in  a  vat  of  specially  prepared  cement  and  hung 
iiu  racks  to  dry,  as  here  illustrated.  This  is  to  give  the  bead 
plent}-  of  adhesion   so   that  it  will   stick   well   to  the  plies  of 

fabric  which  en- 
compass it  in 
the  tire. 

The  bead  now 
passes  to  the 
tire  maker  and 
is  built  into  the 
tire  as  follows: 
the  maker  first 
idaces  the  iron 
core  on  his  ma- 
cliine  and  starts 
the  first  ply  of 
building  fabric 
'111  the  core  in 
^uch  a  manner 
I  hat  it  entirely 
covers  it,  the 
center  line  of 
ply  following 
the  center  line 
of  the  core,  al- 
lowing it  to 
iiverlap  the  core 
evenly  on  both 
sides  and  ap- 
Iilied  with  equal 
tension.  He  next 
manipulates  the 
two  mechanical 
stitchers,  bend- 
ing the  plies  in- 
to the  under 
side  of  the  core, 
forming  ears  in 
which  the  bead 
is  placed  within 
iron  rings,  which 
are  held  in  place  by  clamps.  The  picture  shows  a  tire-maker 
placing  the  bead  for  a  straight-side  tire.  The  bead  in  posi- 
tion, the  rings  are  removed  and  the  bead  thoroughly  stitched 
down  to  secure  proper  and  uniform  adhesion.  The  bead  is 
covered  by  a  piece  of  friction  known  as  the  bead  ply  or  rein- 
forcement and  encompassed  by  additional  plies  of  fabric. 
MAKING  CLINCHER  BEADS. 
The  clincher  bead  differs  from  the  straight-side  bead  in 
that  it  has  a  core  of  hard  rubber  instead  of  wire  and  is  more 
nearly  circular  in  shape,  whereas  the  straight-side  bead  is 
like  a  triangle  with  sharp  edges.  This  core  is  mixed  and 
compounded  with  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur  to  make  it 
vulcanize  hard. 

The  stock  is  warmed  up  and  run  either  on  an  outsole  cal- 
ender with  a  roll  specially  engraved  for  this  purpose  or  on 
a   tubing  machine.     These   long  strips  of  uncured  bead  gum 
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are  tirst  covered  with  a  strip  of  friction,  or,  if  uncovered,  are 
buffed  on  a  wire  wheel  to  smooth  off  the  rough  edges,  and 
placed  in  a  spiral  vulcanizing  mold  which  is  washed  with 
liquid  soap  to  prevent  sticking  to  the  mold.  The  cure  varies 
from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  The  long  strip  is  then  removed 
from  the  mold  and  cut  into  lengths  to  make  the  size  of  bead 
desired.  This  must  be  carefully  planned  out  before  the  bead- 
ing is  cured  to  avoid  tlie  waste  of  trimming,  as  the  uncured 
trimmings  can  be  used  over  again,  whereas  the  cured  ends 
have  little  scrap  value.  The  ends  of  the  bead  arc  joined  by 
splicing.  This  is  done  either  in  the  bead  department  or  by 
the  tire-maker. 

.\  clincher  bead  being  buffed  is  shown  herewith.  Clincher 
beads  are  more  flexible  than  straight-side  beads,  although 
they  harden  up  in  the  second  cure  with  the  tire.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  types  is  seen  in  the  illustration,  where 
straight-side  beads  are  hanging  on  the  left-hand  racks  and 
cHnchcr  beads  on  the  right,  after  dipping. 

While  methods  differ  in  various  plants,  this  article  describes 
the  processes  of  bead  making  generally  followed  in  the  tire 
industry   today. 


WATER   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   RUBBER  MILLS. 

By   Ifaltcr  J.  Bittcrlich. 

IN  THE  .\i.\xui  ACTL-RE  of  rubber  products,  temperatures  are  of 
prime  importance.  Rapid  changes  as  well  as  uniform  and  even 
temperatures  are  required  and  obtained  largely  by  the  use  of 
water,  steam,  and  air.  Uniform  temperatures  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  water,  or  air  unless  they  are  circulated.  This 
is  apparent  while  in  bathing,  when  different  currents  are  met  with, 
some  cold  and  some  warm ;  also  in  a  bath  tub  when  the  water  is 
too  cold  and  hot  water  is  added,  it  is  necessary  to  stir  it  up  in 
order  to  make  it  uniform. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  water  used,  economy  is 
practiced  by  its  reuse  and  the  equipment  requiring  cold  and  warm 
water  should  be  laid  out,  graphically,  as  follows: 


COLD  WATER  SOPPLY, 


]  [i 


I  WARMERS  I  I  CALEKEERs] 


WARM  WATER  RESERVOIR 
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Graph  Showing  Water  Installation  for  Mills  and  Calenders. 

The  above  illustration  shows  how  water  economy  can  be  ac- 
complished, but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to,  show  pumping  ar- 
rangement because  each  plant  has  different  conditions  and  the 
system  should  be  designed  for  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

The  amount  of  water  used  daily  in  rubber  plants  varies  from 
100,000  to  3,(XX).000  gallons  per  day,  depending  on  the  capacity  of 
the  mill.  When  water  rates  are  low,  its  reuse  is  not  always 
worth  the  investment  in  pumping  and  pressure  tank  equipment, 
but  where  water  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
the  investment  is  saved  in  a  very  short  time.  If  artesian  wells 
are  not  available  with  cold  water  below  60  degrees  F.,  the  muni- 
cipal supply  is  used,  and  this  varies  in  the  summer  months  from 
70  degrees  to  75  degrees  F.    Then  it  is  necessarj'  to  increase  the 


velocity  of  the  water  to  obtain  quick  changes  in  temperatures  of 
mill  and  calender  rolls,  and  consequently  more  water  is  used.  Its 
reuse  in  this  event  should  be  given  consideration,  otherwise  the 
water  bill  will  be  high. 

In  laying  out  the  local  water  and  steam  supply  for  both  the 
mills  and  calenders,  the  returns  should  always  flow  by  gravity 
and  not  discharge  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  The  reason  for 
the  former  is  because  a  roll  will  never  be  more  than  half  full  of 
water  after  the  valve  is  closed  and  when  a  quick  change  to  warm 
up  the  roll  is  necessary,  only  a  half  roll  of  water  will  have  to  be 
discharged,  whereas,  if  return  is  up,  a  full  roll  will  have  to  be 
discharged  and  double  the  amount  of  steam  will  be  required  to 
accomplish  it. 

Not  only  is  there  economy  in  gravity  flow  but  more  important  is 
the  uniform  temperature  that  can  be  maintained  on  the  surface 
of  the  calender  or  mill  roll  because  when  the  roll  has  become 
hot  and  is  full  of  water  it  is  desired  to  cool  it  during  shutdown 
by  circulating  cold  water,  the  upper  half  of  the  roll  will  be  warm 
and  the  lower  half  cold.  This  is  because  the  cooling  water  enter- 
ing and  returning  through  the  pipe  in  the  center  of  the  roll  short 
circuits  and  the  hot  water  remains  at  the  top  of  the  roll. 

A  method  of  conserving  the  water  supply  in  mills,  which,  by  the 
way,  use  the  greatest  amount,  is  to  install  an  open  funnel  at  the 
return  pipe  of  the  mill  roll.  It  will  show  at  a  glance  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  through  the  roll,  and  if  one  mill  is  using  more 
than  another,  it  may  be  seen  by  the  foreman  who  can  order  the 
valve  regulated  for  its  economical  use.  Of  course,  some  stocks 
require  lower  roll  temperatures  and  consequently  more  water,  but 
the   foreman  slunild  know  this  and  be  able  to  save  much  water. 


WESTERN   SALES   MANAGER,  C.  KENYON  CO.,  INC. 

/^  SBORNE  Smith  Tweedy,  who  has  been  appointed  western  sales 
^^  manager  for  the  C.  Kenyon  Co..  Inc..  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
with  headquarters  at  223  West  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, was  born  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  in  1872. 

Following  his  education  in  the 
.urammar  and  high  schools  of 
that  city  he  started  in  business 
in  1896  with  the  Eagle  Iron 
Works.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
I)ointed  Buffalo  branch  manager 
for  the  Revere  Rul)ber  Co.,  fol- 
lowing which  he  joined  the  Dia- 
mond Rubber  Co.  organization 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  first 
in  the  credit  department  at  Ak- 
ron, and  later  as  Chicago  dis- 
trict manager.  He  then  went  to 
the  Federal  Rubber  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  as  general 
sales  manager,  after  two  years 
going  to  the  Continental  Caout- 
chouc Co.  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  on  its  absorption  by  the 
United  States  Tire  Co.  was  appointed  assistant  general  sales 
manager  of  the  latter  company,  followed  in  1916  by  promotion 
to  general  branch  sales  manager,  from  which  office  he  resigned 
to  join  the  Kenyon  forces.  He  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
nryden   Rubber   Co.,  Chicago. 

This  experience  in  tire  merchandising,  covering  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  trade,  should 
l)e  an  invaluable  asset  in  introducing  Kenyon  cord  tires  and  tubes 
to  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Tweedy  is  a  member  of  various  Masonic  bodies,  B.  P.  O. 
Klks,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New  York  Athletic  clubs,  Siwanoy 
Country  Club,  Lambs'  Club,  and  International  Sporting  Club. 
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Will  Rubber  Soles  Successfully  Replace   Leather   Soles? 

A  Discussion  of  Rubber  and  Fiberized  Soles  from  New  as  Well  as  Old  Angles. 

B\  Chester  C.  Burnliam. 


MORE  ANn  MORE  am  I  convinced  that  the  day  is  approaching 
wlicn  a  material  composed  mainly  of  rubber  and  some  fiber 
is  going  to  be  in  quite  general  demand  for  the  soles  of 
shoes.  Rubber  manufacturers  have  made  remarkable  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  fiberized  soles  during  the  past  five  years 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  progress  and  success  seems  to 
have  been  greatest  with  those  who  have  studied  the  problems  :d 
product  and  market  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

There  is  a  profound  need  for  intensive  study  of  the  subject 
of  fiberized  soles.  It  is  a  fact,  which  even  a  slight  investigation 
will  substantiate,  that  much  of  the  "grief"  experienced  by  early 
promoters  of  so-called  "substitutes  for  leather"  was  brought  upon 
themselves  by  an  appalling  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
uses  of  the  product  they  marketed.  Millions  of  dollars  for  mold 
equipment  and  advertising  were  thrown  away  in  a  short  time 
through    snap   judgments   and   short-sighted   policies. 

During  the  war,  when  sole  leather  prices  went  sky  high,  the 
fiber  sole  should  have  come   into  its  own.     By  that,   I   mean  to 
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say  that  economic  conditions  at  that  time  were  decidedly  favor- 
able to  its  introduction  and  sale  in  a  large  way.  Unfortunately, 
obstacles  were  encountered,  and  in  overcoming  them  at  the  start 
much  was  done  to  improve  the  product,  but  the  expected  heavy 
demands  were  not  realized.  How  long  it  may  take  to  regain 
this  lost  advantage  is  uncertain,  but  with  the  cattle  supply  of  the 
entire  world  decreasing  and  with  our  domestic  production  of 
hides  for  sole  leather  falling  off  in  an  alarming  manner,  there 
is  no  question  about  there  being  a  place  for  all  the  leather  we 
can  produce  and  also  for  a  vast  quantity  of  satisfactory  fiberi/ed 
rubber  soles. 

DEFECTS  OF  EARLY  TYPES. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  very  earliest  rubber  soles  that 
were  manufactured.  Some  of  us  may  not  be  altogether  proud  of 
them  now,  but  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  they  were  nearly 
all  heavy,  poorly  designed  for  shoe  factory  manipulation  and 
often  composed  of  very  little  rubber  and  very  many  adulterants. 
Some  you  recall,  had  a  very  pungent  odor  which  penetrated  the 
insoles  of  the  shoes  and  even  the  hose  of  the  wearer  and  made 
frequent  foot  baths  necessary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  sale  was 
large  and  on  a  type  of  foot-wear  classified  as  "vacation  suoes." 
Purchasers  of  this  sort  of  footwear  honestly  expected  the  soles 
to  crack  across  the  ball  or  break  away  at  the  toe  stitching  long 
before  the  soles  were  worn  through  and  often  before  the  end  of 
a  short  vacation  season. 


It  is  no  wonder  thiii,  that  purchasers  often  wished  for  some 
sort  of  a  rubber  sole  that  would  at  least  last  the  season  through 
and  in  addition,  furnish  a  clinging,  flexible  and  waterproof  sole 
the  while.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  vacation  footwear 
was  exceedingly  popular  with  many  people  as  was  attested  by 
the  enormous  sales  in  spite  of  unreasonable  wearing  qualities.  It 
was  common  for  a  shoe  clerk  to  suggest  to  a  complaining  cus- 
tomer, the  advisability  of  resoling  the  shoes  with  leather,  altiiough 
the  shoes  may  not  have  been  a  month  out  of  that  store  and  in- 
variably, such  shoes  were  sold  without  a  guaranty  for  reasonable 
wear  of  the  soles. 

With  rubber  soles  possessing  many  known  deficiencies  and  vet 
with  an  unlimited  market  in  sight  and  only  awaiting  development, 
it  is  strange  that  the  rubber  manufacturers  did  not  pay  more 
heed  to  improving  their  products.  That  there  was  need  for  im- 
provement is  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams  and  even 
these  changes  were  not  thought  desirable  until  after  the  appear- 
ance of  fiberized  soles.  Had  the  fiberized  product  not  been 
thought  of,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  yet  be  trying  to  market 
the  old  style  soles  and  with  the  same  lack  of  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  trade. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  these  new  products,  new  uses 
were  found  for  them  and  in  responding  to  these  new  uses  a 
closer  study  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  soles  in  the  manufacturing 
as  well  as  in  the  wearing  of  shoes  was  made. 

Over  night,  as  it  were,  rubber  manufacturers  came  to  realize 
that  their  rubber  soles  had  offered  many  perplexing  problems 
to  the  shoe  manufacturer  because  of  their  varied  mold  styles. 
The  early  style  molds  resembled  the  dotted  line  diagram  in  Fig. 
1.  while  the  standard  pattern  which  soon  came  into  general  use, 
resembled  more  closely  the  solid  line  pattern  shown  in  the  same 
figure.  The  soles  had  to  be  "rough-rounded"  or  rough  trimmed, 
anyhow,  and  whereas  there  might  be  a  slight  waste  in  some  pat- 
terns the  waste  was  more  than  offset  by  the  time  saved  in  shift- 
ing molds  in  the  press  room,  by  the  gain  in  production  and  by 
the  ease   for  all  parties  to  handle  their  stock  room  problems. 

STANDARDIZED   PATTERNS  AND   IMPROVED  MOLDS. 

The  standardized  patterns  popularized  themselves  so  quickly 
that  no  one  thought  to  improve  them  further  and  thus  other  de- 
fects passed  into  the  new  mold  equipment  without  notice.  It 
had  been  thought  necessary  to  have  a  sharp  bevel  or  pitch  to  the 
breast  of  the  sole  at  the  point  where  the  forepart  thinned  out 
into  the  shank.  The  thread  on  the  sole  stitching  machines  often 
broke  when  the  machine  presser  foot  came  to  these  sharp  rises 
or  when  it  jumped  off  into  space,  and  at  other  times  the  thread 
tension  increased  so  suddenly  that  the  soles  were  entirely  cut 
through  as  one  cuts  cheese  with  a  thread. 

The  first  attempt  to  correct  this  trouble  was  in  the  line  of 
lengthening  this  bevel.  This  was  better,  but  trouble  was  still 
experienced  when  the  presser-foot  of  the  sole-stitching  machine 
tried  to  climb  up  this  pitch  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other. 
No  very  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  until  some  one  hit  on 
the  idea  of  making  the  "fadeaway"  or  undulating  shank.  With 
this  type,  the  presser-foot  gained  and  lost  the  tension  gradually 
and  allowed  the  automatic  thread-controlling  tension  devices 
to   operate   properly. 

Even  with  this  improved  mold  the  troubles  were  not  ended, 
for  it  was  soon  found  that  when  soles  with  heavy  foreparts  were 
attached  to  certain  types  of  shoes,  the  shanks  were  often  not 
heavy  enough   to   stand  the   strain  of  the   stitching  and  wearing 
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processes,  and  gave  away.  So  once  more  new  molds  were  de- 
signed, with  the  result  that,  now,  nearly  standard  types  arc  found 
in  use  among  the  most  successful  manufacturers. 

Sliapis.  Foreparts,  Shanks. 

Men's    IJ  iron    and    lOM    iron 7  iron 

Boys'    12  iron    and    lO'/i    iron 7  iron 

Men's    14  iron     


9  iron 


Child's    J  lAn  iron  is  equivalent  to   1/48-inch.) 

In  Fig.  3  we  show  a  rough  idea  of  these  various  shank  changes 
in  sketches  a,  b.  and  c,  while  in  d  and  e  we  show  the  spring  heel 
mold  in  the  old  and  new  designs.  The  reader  can  easily  imagine 
how  great  was  the  improvement  in  this  particular  case.  Some 
shoe  manufacturers  wanted  spring-heel  soles  with  varied  heights 
of  heels  and  thus  we  soon  found  on  the  market  heels  as  high  as 
fi-inch.  This  necessitated  the  plying  up  of  the  heel  portion  of 
the  blank  used  to  fill  the  mold.  It  was  later  found  much  more 
practicable  to  make  all  spring-heel  soles  with  heels  Yz-'mch.  m 
height  and  then  have  the  shoe  manufacturer  insert  a  wedge  lift 
underneath  the  heel  portion  of  the  sole  during  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

EFFECT  OF  POOR  COMPOUNDS. 
If  rubber  manufacturers  were  slow  to  improve  their  old  molds 
and  compounds,  they  were  not  so  slow  when  it  came  to  realizing 
the  possibilities  in  the  new  fiberized  product  and  in  a  short  time 
there  was  not  enough  fiber  of  the  proper  kind  obtainable  nor  were 
there  sufficient  iiberizing  machines  available  to  supply  the  demand 
for  this  material.  In  the  crying  need  of  the  hour,  with  many 
fearing  they  would  be  outclassed  by  competitors,  they  were  not 
so  particular  about  the  kind  of  fiber  they  got  so  long  as  they  got 
it  quickly  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  them  to  flood  the 
market  with  their  products.  Thus  it  came  about  that  soles  were 
soon  on  the  market  whose  fibrous  content  might  once  have  been 
leather  refuse,  hemp  or  jute  rope,  cork  shavings  and  even  grape 
packing,  cotton  waste,  waste  tire  duck,  silk  fiber  waste  and  even 
paper  pulp — anything  that  could  be  reduced  to  a  fibrous  state 
quickly. 

Of  these  over-night  discoveries  and  compounds,  some  were 
remarkably  good,  while  the  vast  majority  of  them  reached  an 
early  grave.  It  was  immediately  recognized  that  the  use  of  fiber 
in  the  soles  gave  them  a  much  better  bonding  compound  and 
stitchers  in  shoe  factories  found  that  they  could  now  apply  these 
soles  in  quantities  without  cutting  the  soles  through  in  the  stitch- 
ing process.  The  fact  that  these  fiberized  soles  were  much 
lighter  in  weight  was  not  overlooked  and  these  facts  together 
with  their  being  better  adapted  to  shoe-factory  processes,  led 
many  to  predict  that  they  would  soon  replace  leather. 

These  favorable  points  having  been  brought  out  through  ad- 
vertisements and  trade  press  comment,  the  rubber  manufacturers 
rushed  to  get  their  new  compounds  on  the  market,  giving  much 
time  to  quantity  production  problems  but  less  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  shoe  industry.  This  lack  of  diagnosis  could  but 
lead  to  unsatisfactory  results  and  when  these  new  products  ap- 
peared from  various  makers  they  were  of  varied  shapes,  colors 
and  thicknesses  and  not  at  all  in  conformit\^  with  the  needs  of 
the  shoe  manufacturers.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
that  had  hurriedly  been  invested  in  additional  equipment  for 
molds  was  wasted  and  more  new  equipment  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  soles  were  fit  for  the  market. 

.Ml  this  happened  just  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  great  con- 
flict and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  demand  for  these  soles  at  that 
time,  it  was  reported  that  one  large  manufacturer  was  400,000 
pairs  short  of  sales  in  September,  1915,  and  this  in  spite  of  a 
daily  production  of  approximately  10,000  pairs.  In  six  months 
his  unfilled  orders  had  almost  reached  the  million  pair  mark 
and  this  in  spite  of  increased  production  to  about  17,000  pairs 
daily.  But  the  war  was  on  and  sole  leather  had  sky-rocketed 
in  price.  An  economizing  public  was  ready  to  substitute  for 
leather   and   it   was   not   long  after   this   that   the   unfilled   orders 


of  this  same  concern  reached  a  goodly  total  of  nearly  2,000,000 
pairs.  This  is  only  one  case  and  might  be  duplicated  by  several 
other  large  firms  and  imitated  in  lesser  volume  by  many  smaller 
firms. 

AN  IMPERFECT  PRODUCT. 
With  all  this  apparent  prosperity  fiir  manufacturers  of  fiberized 
soles  and  with  the  public  acceptance  practically  assured,  one 
hardly  reckoned  with  the  rude  awakening  that  all  were  to  get 
when  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  compounds  failed  to  with- 
stand the  tests  of  time  and  every-day  usage.  Thousands  of  pairs 
of  shoes  were  returned  to  the  retailer— to  the  jobber— to  the  shoe 
manufacturer,  because  they  failed  in  service.  Other  thousands 
which  had  not  been  applied  to  shoes  were  returned  from  the 
shoe  factories  to  the  rubber  luanufacturers.  Realizing  that  rub- 
ber soles  of  the  previous  type  had  not  always  given  serviceable 
wear,  and  anxious  to  put  their  new  products  "across"  on  the 
market,  many  enterprising  sales  managers  had  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  guaranteeing  their  soles  for  wear,  believing  that 
this  guaranty  would  decrease  the  sales  resistance  and  make  the 
product  more  acceptable  with  the  consumer.  Had  they  been 
sure  of  their  product,  all  might  have  been  well,  but  many  tempted 
fate  and  the  poorer  compounds  came  rushing  back  by  fast  ex- 
press and  slow  freight. 

Very  likely  this  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened, 
although  it  seemed  at  that  time  like  a  near  calamity.  Through 
all  the  disappointment,  one  fact  sticks  out  clearly,  however,  and 
serves  as  indisputable  proof  that  the  process  of  rubber  sole 
manufacture  had  undergone  a  change— a  sufficient  number  of 
these  new-born  soles  gave  extraordinary  wear  and  demonstrated 
that  fiberized  soles  were  extremely  practical  and  worthy  of 
further  development. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  IMPROVED  COMPOUNDS  AND  METHODS. 
With  this  fact  pasted  in  their  hats,  a  number  of  rubber  chem- 
ists set  to  work  and  revised  their  formulas  while  others  in  the 
manufacturing  line  set  about  to  study  the  varied  needs  of  the 
shoe  manufacturers.  In  this  work  they  were  aided  by  a 
prominent  shoe  machinery  company,  who  arc  directly  responsible 
for  important  changes  in  iriachines  and  parts  used  in  the  appli- 
cation and  working  of  these  soles  on  footwear. 

It  was  learned  that  the  tendency  of  rubber  soles  to  stretch  in 
wear  must  in  some  manner  be  greatly  lessened  and  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Certain  rubber  ingredients  were  discarded  as  in- 
jurious to  keeping  qualities  because  investigation  showed  that 
soles  were  not  often  used  as  soon  as  received  by  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer. Often  they  laid  in  the  stock  room  for  weeks  and  even 
if  applied  to  shoes,  the  shoes  might  lie  on  the  retailer's  shelf 
for  a  season  or  more  before  finding  an  ultimate  purchaser.  In 
this  way  it  was  estimated  that  a  proper  sole  should  have  keep- 
ing qualities  for  at  least  two  years  in  addition  to  having  wearing 
service  after  that  time. 

K  large  percentage  of  soles  already  marketed,  trade-marked 
as  well  as  unbranded,  were  unable  to  pass  this  test  and  realizing 
this,  their  makers  dumped  upon  the  market  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pairs  at  a  price  said  to  average  around  10  cents  per  pair  and 
without  removing  or  defacing  the  brands.  Naturally  this  re- 
sulted in  some  of  these  soles  being  worn  by  the  unsuspecting 
public  and  thus  they  were  easily  turned  against  a  product  that 
had  not  lived  up  to  its  advertised  goodness  and  they  promptly 
classified  all   such   soles  as  unworthy  of  their  patronage. 

Such  practices  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
public  mind  and  more  especially  at  a  time  when  every  eflfort  should 
have  been  made  to  restrict  the  circulation  of  undesirable  mer- 
chandise. In  fact,  these  failures  threw  a  chill  around  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  soles  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  na- 
tionally known  firms  discontinued  their  lines  and  others  who 
were  about  to  launch  a  new  product  upon  the  market,  profited 
by  these  experiences  and  indefinitely  postponed  its  production. 
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ANNUAL   REQUIREMENTS   TWO   HUNDRED   MILUON    PAIRS. 

From  the  lattst  shoe  manufacturers'  directory  we  learn  that 
there  are  about  1,000  manufacturers  of  shoes  with  a  rated  daily 
output  of  approximately  2,059,400  pairs  of  shoes.  This  total  in- 
cludes shoes  of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  are  not  adapted  for  the 
use  of  liberizcd  soles.  It  seems  fair  to  assume,  however,  tliat  at 
least  SO  per  cent  of  this  production  might  be  adaptable  to  fiberized 
soles  and  thus  we  estimate  a  possible  daily  requirement  of 
1,029,700  pairs  of  fiberized  soles. 

Unfortunately  the  shoe  industry  is  seldom  able  to  keep  em- 
ployed at  its  full  rated  capacity  and  we  must  make  further  de- 
ductions in  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  possible 
demand.  It  is  fair  to  assume  a  working  year  of  200  days'  pro- 
duction and  we  thus  find  that  the  total  annual  requirements  of 
fiberized  soles  might  be  205,940,000  pairs. 

Assuming  that  the  rubber  manufacturer  might  desire  to  run 
his  plant  on  a  basis  of  300  working  days  in  the  yar,  we  find 
that  this  requirement  would  mean  an  average  daily  production 
of  686,466  pairs  per  da\'. 

At  an  average  price  of  33  cents  a  pair,  this  would  mean  an  an- 
nual volume  of  business  amounting  to  $67,960,200.  The  average 
price  herein  taken  is  a  very  low  one  and  the  reader  will  note  that 
these  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  anything  but  the 
manufacture  of  new  shoes.  The  repair  trade  will  consume  an 
enormous  quantity  of  soles  in  addition  to  the  above,  and  at  a 
slightly  increased  price. 

No  actual  statistics  are  available,  but  the  production  figures 
for  fiberized  soles  today  are  stated  by  some  to  be  around  25,000 
pairs  daily,  which  means  that  we  are  now  supplying  about  3^ 
per  cent  of  the  possible  field.  A  business  that  has  already 
reached  a  volume  of  $2,500,000  yearly  and  which  has  a  possibility 
of  growth  to  thirty  times  that  figure,  should  not  be  considered 
lightly,  for,  while  the  past  five  years  were  profitable  ones  in 
these  specialized  products,  there  is  yet  much  work  to  be  done. 

Only  a  few  retail  shops  make  a  reasonable  showing  of  shoes 
with  fiberized  soles  and  when  they  do  display  them,  their  ap- 
pearance does  not  always  stand  well  by  comparison  with  leather- 
soled  footwear.  A  line  here  and  there  is  the  usual  finding,  but 
nothing  like  a  complete  line  for  men.  women  and  children.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  this  fiberized  footwear  into  the  class 
of  its  leather-soled  brother  and  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  attending  this  will  not  be  amiss  at  this  time. 
SUGGESTIONS   TO   SHOE   MANUFACTURERS. 

It  is  natural  that  having  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways 
for  decade  after  decade,  shoe  manufacturers  should  resent  the 
suggestions  of  rubber  manufacturers  as  to  how  shoes  should 
be  made.  That,  at  least,  is  a  fact,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  other 
fact  that  the  finish  of  a  shoe  often  commends  it  to  the  purchaser. 
With  the  edges  of  fiberized  soles  left  rough  and  unfinished  on  the 
shoes  they  can  never  be  of  prepossessing  appearance.  This  mat- 
ter of  refinement  in  finish  rests  largely  with  the  shoe  manufac- 
turer because  it  has  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  that  with 
a  little  greater  care  and  slightly  altered  machine  equipment  or 
treatment,  he  can  considerably  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
fiberized  soles  on  his  lines  of  shoes.  The  manufacturers  of  shoe 
machinery  have  made  the  way  comparatively  easy  by  perfecting 
special  machines  and  parts  for  these  processes,  but  as  they  mean 
an  increased  investment  in  machinery  they  have  not  received 
the  attention  they  should.  The  dominating  factor  in  the  matter. 
however,  is  one  of  labor.  The  shoe  manufacturer  realizes  that 
to  finish  the  edges  and  bottoms  of  fiberized  soles  means  an  extra 
operation  or  at  least  a  different  one  and  this  means  a  change  in 
the  existing  labor  schedule.  He  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  plan 
or  suggestion  that  will  disturb  a  class  of  labor  which  has  already 
shown  itself  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  price  schedule  agitation  and 
changes.  Makers  of  shoe  inks  and  finishes  for  these  soles  have 
much   to   do   along  constructive   research   work   and   toward   the 


production  of  an  edge  ink  that  may  be  set  and  worked  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  without  chipping  off  the  edge  with  slight  handling. 

Manufacturers  admit  that  fiberized  soles  do  not  require  the 
handling  before  application  that  leather  soles  do.  They  are  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  a  lesser  number  of  operations  is  necessary 
to  attach  and  finish  them.  Besides  these  two  very  substantial 
savings  in  handling  and  manipulation  they  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  instead  of  paying  an  average  price  (today )  of  90  cents 
per  pair  for  oak  leather  soles,  they  can  buy  a  fiberized  sole  that 
will  wear  as  well,  if  not  better,  for  45  cents.  In  addition  they 
may  capitalize  as  they  please  on  the  additional  benefits  of  flexi- 
bility and  waterproofness.  Many  shoe  manufacturers  agree  that 
where  there  is  such  a  ready  method  of  effecting  economies  in 
shoe  cost  without  impairing  the  value  to  the  wearer,  a  little 
greater  efifort  in  the  matter  of  style  and  finish  is  worth  while  and 
they  are  concentrating  their  attention  upon  these  points. 
HINTS  TO  RUBBER  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Rubber  manufacturers  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  no 
fiberized  product  can  be  a  "blooming"  stock  and  be  permanently 
successful  with  the  shoe  trade.  Its  very  appearance  is  against 
it  and,  moreover,  all  efiforts  at  better  finish  will  have  been  de- 
feated for  this  bloom  will  destroy  them. 

Fiberized  soles  that  stretch  appreciably  are  equally  undesirable, 
for  it  matters  not  whether  they  stretch  in  attaching  or  in  wear- 
ing, the  very  mischief  is  the  result.  Style  features  and  the  lines 
of  the  last  and  pattern  are  built  into  a  shoe  and  once  built  in, 
they  must  not  be  lost  through  instability  in  the  sole  itself.  Soles 
have  been  produced  that  are  wonderfully  free  from  stretch  in 
either  direction  so  it  is  evident  that  this  point  has  been  realized. 

The  fibrous  content  of  these  compounds  is  an  important  matter 
for  the  various  ingredients  must  be  bonded  together  in  a  tough, 
fibrous  mass  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  process  of  "loose-nailing" 
these  soles  in  shoe  manufacture.  Such  soles  should  be  available 
for  heavy  work  shoes  where  only  nailed  work  is  desirable.  Some 
soles  have  met  with  partial  success  in  this  direction,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  field  remains  hardly  touched  as  yet.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  fact  that  such  a  shoe  would  have  a  bot- 
tom impervious  to  the  action  of  lime  and  phosphate  fertilizers 
used  on  farm  lands,  unaffected  by  the  ammonious  seepage  of  barn 
and  farm-yard  enclosures,  and  withal,  be  waterproof  and  slip- 
proof  to  all  kinds  of  walking. 

One  of  the  truly  important  fields  for  these  supersoles  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  children's  shoes.  Let  the  little  ones  go  to  school 
staitnchly  clad  with  shoes  bearing  waterproof,  slip-proof  and 
durable  soles  instead  of  soft,  spongy,  water  and  dew-soaking 
leather  soles.  Very  close  cooperation  between  the  manufacturers 
of  children's  shoes  and  fiberized  soles  should  prevail  and  for 
mutual  advantage. 

Some  mechanical  difficulties  seem  to  have  thus  far  beset  those 
who  have  tried  to  manufacture  a  fiberized  product  in  sheet  form. 
Such  a  soling  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  few  partially  successful  attempts  in  this  direction  and  alt 
that  seems  now  to  be  necessary  is  persistent  research  and  me- 
chanical genius  to  bring  about  perfected  processes  for  manufacture. 

Soles  of  lighter  gravity  are  also  needed.  At  present  the  lead- 
ing products  compare  favorably  with  sole  leather,  but  as  the 
thickness  of  fiberized  soles  is  nearly  always  greater  than  leather 
soles  for  the  same  shoe,  some  product  of  lesser  gravity  should 
come  forth  to  oflFset  the  actual  difference  in  weight.  Light- 
weight compounds  have  been  produced  with  gravities  as  low  as 
1.03  which  is  considerably  below  the  average  product  today  of 
1.30.  A  compromise  gravity  figure  of  1.15  should  be  easily  ob- 
tainable. 

THE    SUCCESS   OF   COMPOSITION    SOLES. 

Let  it  be  known  that  various  fiberized  soles  have  already  proved 
their  value  in  wearing  tests  on  the  soles  of  Army  shoes  in  actual 
warfare  and  in  cantonment  usage.    Under  Government  tests  these 
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materials  have  repeatedly  outworn  leather  soles.  In  addition 
they  have  offered  slip-proof  and  waterproof  features  besides  great 
flexibility  and  ease  in  breaking  in  new  shoes.  Not  only  in  the 
Army  have  these  tests  been  made,  but  in  civilian  life  as  well,  and 
many  reports  are  availal)lc  where  fiberized  soles  have  greatly 
outworn  leather  on  the  shoes  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls. 

Men  accustomed  to  being  out  in  all  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
declare  that  fiber  soles  protect  their  feet  completely  and  give 
them  greater  walking  comfort  than  does  leather.  A  railroad 
fireman  once  told  the  writer  he  liked  their  "sure  footed"  feeling 
when  he  swung  up  the  steps  of  his  cab  and  that  they  outwore 
leather  soles  when  in  contact  with  hot  coals  and  cinders. 

Orthopedic  surgeons  state  with  perfect  frankness  that  fiberized 
scJes  allow  the  muscles  of  the  feet  to  fle.x  and  function  with 
greater  ease  and  regularity,  and  thus  guard  the  feet  from  nia!i\ 
of  the  ills  caused  by  undeveloped  foot  muscles  and  retanlcl 
blood  circulation  in  the  extremities. 

Those  who  have  come  to  know  fiberized  soles  for  what  the\ 
are  have  learned  to  swear  by  them  instead  of  at  them  and  only 
lament  the  fact  that  they  are  not  obtainable  on  a  greater  variety 
of  shoes.  Any  Boy  Scout  who  has  worn  fiberized  soles  will 
assert  that  he  likes  them  because  he  can  climb  the  rocky  and 
grassy  places  without  fear  of  slipping  and  that  his  feet  do  uca 
tire  easily  on  the  long  "hikes"  with  his  company. 

ATTRACTIVE    BUSINESS    POSSIBILITIES. 

Rubber  manufacturers  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  fiberized 
soles  are  not  a  seasonable  product  like  garden  hose,  but  that  they 
arc  a  steady  all  the  year  around  product  for  the  manufacturer 
who  can  produce  a  compound  that  will  meet  the  requirements. 
The  whole  rubber  trade  should  work  together  for  a  product  tha^ 
will  meet  these  demands — one  that  will  attach  to  heavy  shoes  with 
nails,  one  that  will  apply  to  children's  shoes  without  ripping  and 
puffing  and  one  that  will  apply  to  house  slippers  and  thus  afiford 
comfort  and  surefootedness  at  ever.\-  step.  These  problem.s  once 
solved,  a  business  comparable  with  almost  any  of  the  other 
great  industries  in  rubber  is  assured. 


SIXTH    NATIONAL   CHEMICAL    EXPOSITION. 

The  Sixth  Xational  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries,  which 
opens  September  20,  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City,  will  be  the  biggest  display  of  its  kind  ever  seen.  Four 
floors  of  the  Palace  are  necessary  to  house  the  display,  and 
because  of  the  remarkably  wide  range  of  the  exhibits  this  year, 
the  exposition  will  be  divided  into  sections. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.'s  display  will  occupy  booth  No.  9 
and  a  portion  of  booth  No.  S,  on  the  main  floor,  and  be  in 
charge  of  W.  Homer  Hendricks,  general  sales  engineer.  One 
exhibit  will  show  the  route  of  the  zinc  ore  during  manufacture, 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  products.  Various  zinc 
products  of  the  "Horse  Head"  family  will  also  be  displayed. 

The  Morse  Chain  Co.,  Ithaca,  New  York,  will  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  samples  of  diflferent  chains,  showing  the  Morse  rocker 
joint,  from  %-inch  .  pitch  to  3-inch  pitch,  and  in  several 
widths  illustrating  the  chain  as  used  for  Va-h.p.  to  S.OOO-h.p. 
T.  G.  Anderson,  manager  of  the  New  York  office,  will  be  in 
charge,   assisted   by   H.   W.    Evans,    sales   engineer. 

The  Uehling  Instrument  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
will  exhibit  its  fuel-saving  device  at  the  Chemical  Show,  and 
also  at  the  National  Association  of  Stationary  Engineers  Con- 
vention, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  13-17.  The  prin- 
cipal products  to  be  displayed  will  be  the  new  "Style  U''  CO,- 
rccording  equipment,  which  measures  the  heat  discharged  up 
the  chimney,  and  other  boiler-room  instruments. 

'The  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City,  will 
have  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  dyes  and  intermediates  of  their 
own  manufacture,  including  rubber  chemicals. 


Clifton'   Slvs.-^k 


CLIFTON    SLUSSER,   GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT. 

CLiiioN    Sllsskk,    who    has    been    appointed    general    superin- 
tendent  of  the   new   Los   .\ngeles   factory   of  the   Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber   Co.   of   California,   is   one   of   the   youngest  men 
n    ihe    country    holding    an    exe- 
ntive  position  of  equal  responsi- 
^^^^^  hility.     He  is  but  thirty  years  old 

^^HpP^^  and    started    with    the    Goodyear 

^^H^     ^T^  company  less  than  nine  years  ago. 

^^C  ^  Born    in    Massillon,    Ohio,    Mr. 

^^^■^P      .  .Slusser    left    school   when    eleven 

^^^B^.         *  years    old    to    go    to    work    as    a 

^^C!,,  ."'^'ss  blower.     Since  then  he  has 

^^^*^  been   machinist's   helper,   plumber, 

i^^Bpf.        ^^^  .ind    later   drifted   into    the    Good- 

ear  employ  as  stenographer  and 
itility  man  for  William  Stephens, 
low  production  superintendent  of 
he  Akron  plant. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  adding 
'.hat  he  could  to  his  education 
It  night  in  business  colleges.  At 
he  Goodyear  factory  he  at  once 
arranged  to  take  a  factory  course  after  hours,  getting  into  over- 
alls and  working  through  every  department.  Whenever  an 
emergency  arose  he  got  into  it,  and  the  harder  the  job  the  better 
he  liked  it.  When  the  flood  of  1913  tied  up  the  Goodyear  plant 
and  volunteer  workmen  were  called  for,  Mr.  Slusser  was  the 
first  to  respond.  His  work  in  this  emergency  brought  him  to 
I  he  attention  of  P.  W.  Litchfield,  factory  manager,  who  chose 
him  to  organize  the  Goodyear  Flying  Squadron  shortly  after. 

The  Flying  Squadron  is  a  group  of  men  who  have  worked 
through  every  department  of  the  factory  and  are  used  to  bal- 
ance production.  It  now  numbers  1,400  men  and  has  already 
developed  several  hundred  executives   for  the  company. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Slusser  was  studying  business  economy, 
factory  management  and  corporation  organization  at  night.  Other 
iipportunities  came  to  him.  He  ran  a  department  while  the 
foreman  took  a  vacation.  He  took  charge  of  the  Canadian  plant 
during  the  illness  of  the  superintendent.  He  organized  an  en- 
gineering squadron  among  the  machinists  and  other  mechanical 
men.  Successively  he  took  over  the  efficiency  department,  the 
planning  department,  the  factory  expert  work,  the  company's 
garage  and  trucking  work,  the  labor  department  and  the  aero- 
nautical work.  About  a  year  ago  he  was  made  personnel  man- 
ager and  admitted  to  the  executive  council,  a  group  of  five  men 
who,  under  Mr.  Litchfield,  are  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  entire  factory  now  employing  33,000  men  in  Akron  alone. 

Mr.  Slusser's  promotion  to  complete  charge  of  production 
at  the  new  plant  in  the  West,  whxh  will  start  operations  with 
5.000  men  and  will  produce  5,000  tires  a  day  at  the  outset,  is 
the  logical  climax  of  his  record  in  .^k^on. 


A  NEW  RUBBER  MAT. 
A  new  white  or  marbled  light,  pliable  rubber  mat,  known  as 
the  "La-tite,"  and  which  is  made  of  live,  elastic  stock,  clings 
closely  to  bathroom  floors,  .ships'  decks,  and  similar  surfaces  by 
having  been  cured  on  a  rounded  mandrel,  which  gives  an  un- 
noticeablc  curl  to  the  edges.  It  has  fine  corrugations,  even  soft 
to  bare  feet,  and  can  be  scrubbed  indefinitely.  Hotels  are  using 
them  to  save  the  cost  of  laundering  hath  rugs,  and  for  sanitary 
reasons.  They  are  also  being  used  in  front  of  hotel  room  doors 
and  dressers  to  save  wear  on  carpets,  the  mats  being  obtainable 
also  in  several  dark,  solid  colors  to  match  most  carpets.  (George 
W  Eno  Rubber  Co.,  1026  South  Los  Angeles  street,  Los  Angeles, 
California.') 
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INTERNATIONAL  DISCUSSION  OF  CLINCHER  AND 
STRAIGHT-SIDE  TIRES. 

\  VERY  INTERESTING  DISCUSSION  between  the  editor  of  "Omnia,' 
•**  the  well-known  French  automobile  journal,  and  the  tech- 
nical assistant  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  Tire  Co.,  re- 
garding the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  straight-side  tire 
as  opposed  to  the  clincher  tire,  brings  out  the  following  points : 

THE   FRENCH    VIEWPOINT. 

Americans  have  gone  back  to  rims  with  detachable  side  rings, 
and  even  split  rings  which  the  countries  that  invented  the  auto- 
mobile, with  France  in  the  lead,  devised  in  the  early  days  of 
pneumatic  tires  but  soon  found  to  be  wrong  in  principle  and 
discarded. 

The  fundamental  fact  in  this  pneumatic  tire  question  is  that 
the  -Americans  have  never  been  able  to  attain  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  tire  beads.  They  have  never  been  able  fully 
to  obtain  that  combination  of  strength  and  flexibility  from  which 
the  clincher  bead  tire  derives  its  true  value.  They  grew  impatient 
and  not  wishing  to  experiment,  pulled  out  of  the  dust  of  our 
stock-room  the  stiff  bead,  the  bead  with  cables  buried  in  it,  and 
decided  to  use  this  type  of  bead  in  spite  of  everything. 

Europeans  mount  their  tires  on  one-piece  rims  by  stretchinp; 
their  flexible  beads  over  a  groove  into  which  the  beads  slip  once 
they  are  in  place.     This  is  the  clincher  type. 

Americans  do  away  with  the  beads,  make  the  sides  of  their  tires 
straight  and  vertical,  and  insert  into  them  non-stretchable  steel 
cables,  which  makes  it  necessary  first  to  split  the  rim  and  then 
to  reinforce  the  parts. 

If  an  American  has  a  break-down,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
does  not  personally  try  to  solve  the  trouble.  He  puts  his  car 
in  a  garage  and  leaves  the  work  to  a  professional  repairman. 

This  custom  is  easy  to  follow  over  there  for  the  reason  that 
automobile  riding  is  largely  restricted  to  cities,  big  suburbs,  and 
highways,  where  repair  shops  are  abundant.  Such  a  great  num- 
ber of  cars  necessarily  results  in  a  huge  number  of  repair  spe- 
cialists, it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  specialists  can  afford 
first-class  shop  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France  the  number  of  automobiles  in 
use  is  comparatively  insignificant — 90.000  in  1919.  Motor  cars 
are  widely  scattered  and  repairmen  are  few  and  far  between. 
For  these  reasons  the  solution  of  tire  troubles  falls  on  the  driver 
and  the  work  has  to  be  done  on  the  road. 

This  difference  of  conditions  is  vital.  It  constitutes  practically 
the  whole  problem. 

THE  AMERICAN  ANSWER. 

The  straight-side  tire  was  built  because  it  was  felt  iliat  a 
■lore  dependable,  safe  and  simple  fastening  than  the  hooked  bead 
of  the  clincher  type  was  needed  for  heavier  cars.  For  safety 
and  dependability  we  wanted  a  tire  which  could  not  under  any 
conditions  blow  out  over  the  rim — one  in  which  the  beads  did 
not  require  a  secondary  locking  device  such  as  lugs,  spreaders, 
etc.,  to  hold  them  in  place  once  the  primary  locking  device — infla- 
tion pressure — suddenly  vanished  through  a  puncture  or  blowout. 
We  also  sought  a  combination  of  bead  and  rim  contour  that 
would  not  allow  the  gouging  of  the  tire  by  the  edge  of  the  rim 
when  sudden  deflation  occurred  in  service. 

As  our  development  of  the  straight-side  tire  progressed,  we 
found  that  we  had  introduced  not  only  a  more  safe,  dependable 
and  simple  fastening,  but  also  a  tire  which  would  deliver  consist- 
ently greater  mileage  than  the  best  clincher  tire  we,  or  any 
others,  could  build.  In  .studying  the  reasons  for  this  difference, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  lie  in  the  better  struc- 
tural arrangement  of  the  plies  of  fabric  or  cord  at  and  above  the 
bead  proper  and  in  the  larger  volume  of  air  carried  by  the 
straight-side  type.  These  are  the  basic  reasons  and  they  explain 
the  margin  in  favor  of  the  straight-side  when  tires  of  both  types 
go  through  a  road  test  without  injury.  The  margin  becomes  still 
greater  if  the  tires  are  run  flat  even  the  minimum  distance  re- 


(juircd  to  stop  the  car  after  a  puncture  or  cut  has  occurred. 
Under  these  conditions  the  deflated  straight-side  tire  lies  naturally 
over  the  out-turned  flanges  of  the  rim  without  injury,  while  the 
in-turned  flanges  of  the  clincher  rim  cut  and  chafe  many  miles 
out  of  the  clincher  tire.  Furthermore,  the  straight-side  tire  will 
withstand  under-inflation  far  better  than  will  the  clincher. 

It  is  very  easy  to  catch  the  tube  under  the  toe  of  a  clincher 
bead  in  mounting  the  tire — something  which  can  not  happen  to 
ihe  tube  in  a  straight-side  tire.  Also,  unless  lugs  are  used,  the 
tube  in  a  clincher  tire  can  easily  be  pinched  under  the  beads 
when  the  toes  of  the  latter  rock  as  the  car  takes  a  curve  at  speed. 
In  the  straight-side  type  there  is  no  rocking  of  the  beads  under 
any  conditions. 


TESTING  SHIPPING  BOXES. 

IN  A  TEST  for  Strength  of  shipping  boxes,  the  object  of  which 
is  a  simulation  of  the  rough  knocks,  bumps  and  jars  of 
handling  which  a  loaded  box  may  encounter  in  railroad 
traffic,  there  has  been  designed  a  machine  by  which  the  rail- 
road usage  which  a  box  may  meet  in  a  2,000-mile  haul  can 
be  duplicated  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

The  first  machine  of  this  kind — known  as  the  drum  box- 
testing  machine — was  designed  by  the  United  States  Government 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The 
results  of  the  box  tests  made  at  this  laboratory  were  pub- 
lished in  The  India  Rvbber  World,  August  1,  1919.  pages  626- 
628. 


Drum  Box-Testing  Machine. 

The  machine  installed  at  the  Mellon  Institute,  shown  here- 
with, is  an  improvement  over  the  original  tester  in  that  the 
inconvenience  of  overhead  pulleys  and  shafting  has  been 
done  away  with  by  the  substitution  of  a  reduction  gear  for 
cutting  down  the  motor  speed  to  the  drum  speed  of  two 
revolutions  per  minute. 

A  valuable  field  of  investigation  and  scientific  study  of  the 
construction  and  materials  of  packages  is  opened  up  by  the 
new  machine,  such  as  best  methods  of  interior  and  exterior 
packing  for  fragile  or  irregular  shaped  objects;  the  determi- 
nation of  proper  specifications  for  containers  carrying  various 
commodities,  etc. 

The  Container  Club  of  Chicago,  an  association  composed 
of  corrugated  and  solid  fiber  box  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  offers  free  service  in  the  designing  of  scientific  pack- 
ing methods  for  the  various  commodities  capable  of  being 
shipped  in  fiber  containers. 
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Rubber  Hose  in  Painting,  Asphalt  and  Cement  Coating. 


iigs  i)y 


I     u.TS.   fc.r  apply 

of  compressed  air,  rubber  hose  is  now  used  very  exten- 
sively. Painting  with  mechanical  appliances  for  concrete  and  ma- 
sonry surfaces,  structural  ironwork,  bridges,  ships,  mesh-wire  fac- 
tory fences,  tanks,  castings,  machinery,  car  trucks,  underbodies 
and  other  large  equipment  has  been  a  recognized  method  for 
several  years,  and  has  generally  superseded  the  hand   iiainter. 

With  the  modern  paint  gun  the  work  is  done  when  wanted  in 
a  remarkably  short  time,  with  little  c-r  uo  interrupt-on  cf  business, 
without  depend- 
ing on  a  large 
lal)or  force  and 
at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  con- 
sistent witli  a 
thorough,  dur- 
able job.  The 
early  difficulties, 
such  as  loss  of 
paint,  excessive 
scattering  and 
spattering  over 
surfaces  not  to 
be  painted,  lack 
of  control  in  the 
wind,  and  vola- 
tilization of  the 
paint  oils  while 
passing  through 
the  air  have  been 
overcome  by  the 
perfection  of  in- 
genious patent 
no/;zles  and  the 
provision  of  spe- 
cial full  body  oil 
paints  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

With  an  ample 
length  of  rubljcr 
hose  and  a 
twelve-foot  ex- 
tension arm, 
scaffolding  and 
swing  -  staging 
can  be  dispensed 
with  very  largely. 
Out  of  doors  one 
man  and  a  helper 

can  cover  from  1,000  to  2,000  square  feet  per  hour,  multiplying 
the  labor  value  from  eight  to  ten  times.  As  compared  with 
the  hand  method  a  saving  of  approximately  $1.50  per  gallon  can 
be  effected.  Indoor  painting  jobs  can  be  done  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
to  1,600  square  feet  per  hour.  The  right  paint  applied  to  factory 
interiors  by  this  method  will  conserve  much  light,  thereby  saving 
electric  current,  eyesight  and  daylight  working  hours.  It  gives 
a  smooth,  fine,  hard,  dirt-resisting  coating  having  neither  the 
chalky  whiteness  that  absorbs  light  and  quickly  becomes  dirty, 
nor  the  glossy  surface  that  causes  a  blinding  glare  or  dazzling 
flicker.  It  diffuses  light  as  it  reflects  it  and  fills  the  interior  with 
a  soft,  even  radiance.  Moreover,  a  film  of  paint  can  be  built  up  in 
one  operation  that  is  the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  hand  lirush 
coats. 

The   method   is   c(|ually   efficient   on   any    surface,   from    smooth 


wood  finish  to  the  roughest  masonry,  and  can  be  used  to  special 
advantage  on  cast  stucco,  rock-faced  walls,  rough  lumber,  brick- 
work with  recesses,  broken-down  masonry  joints,  surfaces  under 
eaves,  lattice  work,  structural  steel,  and  all  places  inaccessible  to 
a  brush.  This  is  because  the  perpendicular  application  of  the 
paint  .s  certain  to  penetrate  voids  better  than  brushing  across  the 
surface. 

.^n  efficient  brushing  action  by  the  powerful  compressed  air 
jet  is  of  advantage  for  cleaning  dirty  surfaces  and  in  reaching 
corners   and   crevices    for   which   the   hand    painter's   implements, 

the  wire  brush, 
tty  knife  and 
ith,    are   inadc- 

.\  pneumatic 
inting  outfit 
consists  essential- 
ly of  a  paint 
tank  with  the 
necessary  valves, 
gages,  etc.,  a 
motor-driven  air- 
compressor,  a 
nozzle  or  brush 
and  the  rubber 
connecting  hose 
fur  paint  and  air. 
The  paint,  ready 
for  application,  is 
poured  into  the 
tank.  An  agi- 
tator, operated 
hy  band  or  com- 
pressed air,  is 
available  for  use 
when  necessary. 
.\  compressed  air 
line  leads  to  the 
tank  with  a 
branch  line  for 
air  and  paint 
from  the  tank  to 
the  nozzle. 
Sometimes  the 
foriner  is  ordin- 
ary f/ii-inch  heavy- 
air  hose,  while 
the  latter  is  ]4- 
;n'.-h  flexible  met- 
al-lined oil  suc- 
tion hose,  having 
coiled  coppered-steel  wire  embedded  in  the  wall  to  give  it 
strength  and  rigidity.  The  lining,  friction  and  cover  of  this  hose 
are  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oil  and  paint, 
as  it  is  important  that  the  rubber  shall  not  flake  or  peel  off  and 
get  into  the  delicate  orifices  of  the  spraying  nozzle.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  rubber  frietion  must  be  especially  strong  in  order  to 
retain  the  wire  firmly  in  place.  Special  paint  hose,  three,  four  and 
five-ply,  is  also  made  with  internal  diameters  of  H.  V2.  H-  1  a"d 
1'4  inches,  having  a  ply  of  seamless  braided  material  over  the 
plies  of  duck,  with  a  rubber  cover  over  this,  so  that  the  structure 
of  the  hose  is  held  intact,  preventing  the  duck  from  unwrapping 
and  coming  apart  after  long  contact  with  oil  and  paint. 

Many  of  the  leading  rubber  companies  are  employing  these 
pneumatic  painters  for  their  buildings,  factory  interiors,  etc,  and 
several  of  them  use  a  special  equipment  with  a  compact  nozzle 
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resembling  a  pistol  and  trigger  operated  to  paint  the  inside  of 
pneumatic  tire  casings  with  soapstone  paint.  For  whitewashing 
and  applying  cold  water  paint  to  factory  interiors,  where  power 
is  not  available,  a  double-acting  cog-geared  spraying  machine  that 
operates  by  hand  can  be  utilized  to  excellent  advantage. 
ASPHALT  AND  ROCK  GRIT  SPRAYING. 
The  pneumatic  spraying  princi|)le  has  also  been  applied  in 
building.  By  means  of  a  special  gun,  side  walls  and  ceilings 
are  plastered,  foundations  and  floors  are  damp-proofed  and  con- 
crete structures  are  waterproofed,  with  a  coat  of  pure  asphalt 
compound,  applied  at  normal  temperature  and  under  high  pres- 
sure. This  hermetically  seals  the  surface  and  protects  the  plaster 
against  water  damage,  stain,  cold  air  intiltration  and  the  lime 
sulphite  salts  in  concrete  which  cause  plaster  to  decrystallize. 
Over  this  a  coat  of  rock  grit,  also  gun  applied,  makes  a  scratch 
coat  that  requires  only  a  finish  coat  of  plaster  in  order  to  give 
a  ceiling  of  excellent  whiteness  for  light  conservation  or  ideal  for 
decorating.     Side  walls  prepared  in  this  manner  and  given  two, 

instead  of  the 
usual  three 
coats  of  gypsum 
hard  plaster, 
afford  complete 
insulation,  over- 
coming  all 
sweating  and 
condensation  of 
moisture.  For 
applying  the 
scratch  coat, 
sand-blast  hose 
is  used,  having 
a  heavy  lining 
of  rubber  to  re- 
sist the  cutting 
action  of  the 
rock  grit. 

With  the  as- 
ihalt  gun  con- 
crete structures, 
such  as  base- 
ments, reser- 
voirs, bridge 
"^  decks,   etc.,    are 

water  -  proofed 
with  asphalt  compound  and  built  out  to  sufficient  thickness  with 
mastic  or  membrane.  Dampproofers  are  also  applied  to  founda- 
tion walls  that  are  to  be  furred  and  to  cinder-fill  mixtures  under 
matched  flooring.  The  gun  cleans  the  voids,  fills  them  full  of 
asphalt  and  builds  out  in  an  even,  laminated  coating.  Speed  ren- 
ders this  method  advantageous  for  quick  construction. 
SPRAYING  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 
Reversing  the  arts  of  war,  the  destructive  principles  of  gun- 
fire are  being  employed  in  the  constructive  arts  of  peace,  and  a 
cement  gun,  much  like  the  paint  and  asphalt  guns,  is  being  used 
for  rapid-fire  building  in  England.  M  Southend-on-Sea  a  house- 
building company  is  putting  up  houses  having  wooden  frames 
covered  with  tar  felt  and  wire  meshing.  A  cement  gun  is  used 
to  spray  prepared  cement  from  a  large  hopper  to  cover  the  mesh- 
ing.    In  this  way  15,000  square  feet  can  be  laid  in  eight  hours. 

These  modern  methods  in  building  and  structural  maintenance 
depend  in  large  measure  upon'  flexilile  rubber  hose  for  their  effi- 
ciency. .\nd  confronted  as  the  whole  world  is  by  such  a  serious 
shortage  of  houses,  it  seems  likelx-  that  these  devices  which  save 
time  and  labor,  speed  up  production,  and  save  expense,  will  quickly 
come  into  general  use. 


JUDICIAL   DECISIONS. 

G AMMETER  VS.  Backdahl.— Court  of  Appeals,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    Decided  June  2,   1920. 

.Appeal  from  a  decision  of  an  assistant  commissioner  of  patents 
in  an  interference  proceeding  awarding  priority  to  Backdahl  for 
an  invention  filed  December  14,  1915,  relating  to  a  metallic 
mandrel  for  curing  tires.  Gammeter  conceived  and  disclosed  his 
invention  September  7,  1915,  endeavoring  meanwhile  to  evolve  a 
fluid-tight,  expansible  lead  core  adapted  to  produce  a  cord  as 
well  as  a  fabric  tire. 

The  Examiner  of  Interferences  and  the  Board  of  Examiners- 
in-Chief  held  that  Gammeter  was  diligent  at  the  time  Backdahl 
entered  the  field  and  reasonably  diligent  from  that  time  until  the 
filing  of  his  application.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  disagreed 
with  this  finding  and  therefore  reversed  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
tribunals. 

Where,  as  here,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  party  first  to  con- 
ceive the  invention  was  in  good  faith  engaged  in  perfecting  it  at 
the  time  his  adversary  entered  the  field,  that  party  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  discovery  because  his  efforts  were 
not  as  successful  as  he  hoped  they  would  be. 

Therefore,  the  Examiner  of  Interferences  and  the  Board  of 
E-xaminers-in-Chief,  being  convinced  that  Gammeter  was  not  lack- 
ing in  diligence,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner and  awarded  priority  to  Gammeter.  ("United  States 
Patent  Office  Gazette,"  July  27.  1920.) 

THE    WOOLDRIDGE    &    FOX    BALLOON    FABRIC    PROOFING    PATENT. 

In  1916,  patent  No.  105,137  was  granted  to  Wooldridge  &  Fox, 
for  "Improvements  in  impregnating  compositions  for  proofing 
fabrics  and  other  flexible  materials."  In  1917  the  North  British 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  applied  for  revocation  of  that  patent,  or  a 
specific  reference  to  its  own  patent,  No.  5,915  of  1915,  for  "An 
improved  fabric  for  balloon  envelopes  and  the  like,  and  the 
method  of  manufacturing  and  aftertreating  the  same,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  invention  claimed  in  the  patent  of  1916  had 
been  claimed  in  the  patent  of  1915. 

The  application  was  dismissed  by  the  Chief  Examiner,  who 
ordered,  however,  that  the  specification  be  amended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  general  reference  to  the  state  of  the  art.  An  appeal  to 
the  Court  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  was  later 
dismissed,  it  being  held  that  the  invention  of  the  patentees  was 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  opponents ;  that,  even  if  a  fabric 
made  in  accordance  with  the  claims  to  which  objection  was  taken 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  opponent's  patent,  that  would 
not  in  itself,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  striking  out  those  claims; 
that  the  object  of  the  insertion  of  a  specific  reference  was  not 
to  preserve  or  assist  the  opponent's  rights,  but  to  protect  the 
public  in  cases  in  which,  hut  for  the  insertion,  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  misled ;  and  that  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  for 
giving  any  special  warning.  (Supplement  to  "The  Illustrated  Offi- 
cial Journal"  [British  patents],  June  30,  1920.) 


Replete  with  i;jformation  for  rubber  manufacturers — H.  C. 
Pearson's  "Crude    Rubber   and   Compounding  Ingredients." 


"ROX   worn"   means  about  the   same  THNG  in  the  auto  INNER 

tubes  as  "shop  worn"  means  in  clothes.  Both  are  damaged 
goods.  When  an  inner  tube  leaves  a  rubber  factory,  it  is  ordi- 
narily packed  in  waxed  paper  and  placed  in  a  box  to  keep  it  in 
perfect  condition.  But  this  waxed  paper  packing  will  not  pro- 
tect the  tube  carelessly  thrown  in  the  tool  box  of  a  car,  where 
the  constant  jolting  and  swerving  of  the  car  cause  the  loosely 
packed  tube  to  chafe  through  at  the  folds. 

Tubes  will  remain  in  the  same  serviceable  condition  as  when 
placed  in  the  car,  if  carefully  wrapped  i'rt  soft  cloth  or  paper 
so  that  they  cannot  slide  around  in  the  wrapping.  Better  even 
than  this,  however,  is  the  purchase  of  a  tube  bag.  It  is  not 
only  excellent  but  cheap  insurance  against  tube  cutting  and 
chafing.     (The  Miller  Rubber  Co.) 
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THE  DOLLAR  IS  BIGGEST  IN  BUYING  TIRES.' 

/'^AREFLL   ANALYSIS  of  thc   rubbcr   tire  manufacturing  business 
^^  does  not  indicate  a  downward  trend  of  tire  prices,  according 
to   expert   business   analysts,   whose   opinion   is   based   upon   the 
comparative    increases    in    price    of    practically    all    commodities 
-  JM  jmv  jw  jiw  m  M«  jui  joH  jm  juw    within  thc  past  six  years, 
and   the    fact   that   auto- 
mobile   tires    are    today 
nearer       their       pre-war 
level      of      prices      than 
nearly  every  other  staple 
article   upon   the   Ameri- 
can   market.     The   basic 
factor     in     drawing     the 
conclusion     that    tire 
prices  will  remain  staple 
while     prices     of     many 
other  articles  may  be  ex- 
pected to  drop  with  fur- 
ther    deflation     of    cur- 
rency,   is    the    fact    that 
the     consumer     now     is 
paying      only      forty-one 
per   cent   more    for   tires 
than  in  1914,  whereas  he 
is    paying    2S3    per    cent 
more  for  wearing  apparel 
than    in    1914,    over    113 
wTwl,""i"'SIS'U'pl;iSr""'""°"'°"*'*"'"""'      per    cent    more    for    fuel 
and    light,    267    per    cent 
C„.«T     S„ow,Nc    Whv     Present    T,re       ^^^^   f^^  3„d  231 

Prices   Are   Low.  "^    /      , 

per  cent  more  for  house- 
hold furnishings,  with  commensurate  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  prices  of  practically  all  other  commodities. 

The  sudden  curve  back  from  the  peak  of  high  prices,  pre- 
cipitated by  currency  deflation  and  restriction  of  credit,  unques- 
tionably has  led  many  motorists  to  anticipate  a  drop  in  tire  prices, 
and  consequently  has  caused  many  to  delay  contemplated  pur- 
chases until  the  drop  could  come.  But  the  comparatively  low 
price  of  tires  at  this  time  docs  not  indicate  such  a  downward 
trend.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  while  the  American  public  may 
be  justified  in  waiting  for  prices  of  certain  commodities,  which 
now  are  selling  at  better  than  100  per  cent  advance  over  1914. 
to  decline,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  similar  decrease  in  prices 
of  tires. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  added  mileage  and  greater 
durability  of  the  highly  perfected  tire  today.  Six  years  ago  a 
four-thousand  mile  tire  was  unusual.  Today,  an  8,000-mile  tire 
performance  is  a  very  ordinary  record.  Figuring  conservatively 
upon  this  mileage  basis  alone,  a  1920  tire  will  deliver  at  least  100 
per  cent  more  mileage  than  a  1914  tire,  and  yet  costs  but  37  per 
cent  more.  The  tire  selling  for  $50  in  1914  cost  one  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  mile,  based  on  4,000  miles  of  service.  The 
same  tire  now  gives  at  least  twice  the  mileage  and  costs  only 
$70.  making  the  cost  per  mile  only  seven-eighths  of  a  cent.  This 
means  that  the  same  mileage  actually  is  being  purchased  today 
for  30  per  cent  less  money. 

This  improvement  in  the  1920  tire  over  the  1914  tire,  it  is 
pointed  out,  even  is  more  marked  in  a  comparison  of  the  1910 
tire  with  that  of  today,  the  average  mileage  today  being  fully 
three  times  that  of  a  1910  tire.  Motorists  in  1910  paid  $35.65  for  a 
30  by  VA  tire,  and  $11.90  for  the  same  size  of  tube.  Today  they 
pay  only  $23.50  for  the  same  tire  and  $4.50  for  the  tube— getting 
three  times  thc  mileage  for  $19.55  less  money.  On  the  34  by  4 
tire,  the  1910  price  was  $53.40  compared  to  $40.10  today,  and 
$14.90  for  a  tube  as  compared  to  $36.30  today — a  saving  to  the 

'  By    Ralph    C.    Biisbey.    Goodyear    News    Service. 


motorist  of  $21.90  per  tire,  or  $87.60  for  full  tire  equipment,  with 
throe  times  thc  1910  mileage. 

There  are  several  elements  directly  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion. Principal  among  them  is  the  improved  method  of  manu- 
facturing automobile  tires,  of  raising  and  curing  rubber  and  of 
making  cotton  tire  fabric,  all  made  possible  through  long  ex- 
perience, careful  research  work  and  the  invention  of  more  modern 
machinery.  Secondly,  quantity  production  has  permitted  greater 
manufacturing  economy,  overhead  reduction  and  the  marketing 
of  the  finished  tire  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  consumer.  Were  con- 
ditions normal  and  were  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  not 
cut  practically  in  two,  prevalent  tire  prices  might  not  be  con- 
sidered so  unusual.  But  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  wages,  freight  rates,  food  prices,  the  cost  of  cotton  and  the 
various  compounding  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
tires  have  soared,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  more  than  doubled,  the 
fact  that  automobile  tires  are  of  better  quality  and  yet  are  selling 
for  less  than  they  did  ten  years  ago  constitutes  a  refreshing 
thought  and  a  decided  relief  from  the  incessant  reminder  of  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

Since  August,  1914,  the  price  of  cotton  has  jumped  from  20 
cents  a  pound  to  $1.35  a  pound — an  increase  of  575  per  cent.  The 
manufacturing  cost  of  cotton  fabric  for  automobile  tires  has  in- 
creased 190  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  compounding  ingredients 
has  increased  approximately  68  percent.  The  price  of  crude  rub- 
ber today  is  unusually  low,  compared  to  other  materials ;  but  the 
present  low  level  in  price  does  not  affect  tire  prices,  due  to  the 
fact  that  vast  quantities  of  rubber  were  contracted  for  before  the 
break  in  price. 

The  present  "hold  back"  attitude  of  thc  motoring  public  is  be- 
lieved due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  actual  facts,  and  to  a  lack 


li"«-  THE  Purchasing  Value 
Shaded  and  Dark  Are.\s  Sho« 
Dollar's  Purchasing  Power,  wu 
AS  Compiled  by  the  United  Sta' 


F  Our  Dollar  Has  Shrunk!  These 
THE  Percentage  of  Decrease  in  a 
I  Reference  to  Various  Commodities, 
■s  Department  of  Labor. 


of  appreciation  of  the  availability  of  automobile  tires  at  prices 
so  near  their  pre-war  level.  In  business  circles  it  is  felt  con- 
fidently that  prices  of  practically  all  other  commodities  will  have 
to  break  and  show  an  appreciable  decline,  before  the  situation 
will  justify  any  reduction  in  tire  prices. 


A   NEW   FORM  OF  COMPOSITE  BELTING  IS  THE  INVENTION  OF   RoBF,RT 

Russell  of  Middleton,  England.  It  affords  a  new  use  for  waste 
leather,  and  is  said  to  comhine  all  the  advantages  of  halata 
and  rubber  belting,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either.  It  does 
not  absorb  oil  and  moisture,  as  a  leather  belt  does ;  nor  is  the 
outside  portion  wrenched  and  stretched,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  rubiicr  belting. 
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S.  A.  E.  Standards  Report  of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  of  the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  as  amended  and  accepted 
by  the  Standards  Committee,  was  approved  by  the  Council 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  Ottawa  Beach, 
Michigan,  June  21.  These  new  standards  require  only  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  be  obtained  by  letter 
ballot. 

AUTOMOBILE  RIM  VALVE  HOLES. 
The  Tire  and  Rim  Division  recommends  that  the  present  S. 
A.  E.  standard  for  automobile  rim  valve  holes  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  dimensions  for  the  5,  8  and  10-inch  tire  rims  and  that 
certain  lengths  in  the  present  standard  be  increased.  The  present 
S.  A.  E.  standard  revised  and  extended  as  recommended  by  the 
Division  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table; 


?''"    ?•«     inches  3^5        A  4'A        S  6  7  8  10 

^  (™">   ^       H       H      Hi      2A      2H      3'A      4'A 

FELLOE-BAND   TOLERANCES. 

Owing  to  variations  in  the  thickness  of  commercial  tapes,  with 
the  resulting  inaccuracy  of  wheel  measurements,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  approved  standard  tapes  be  used  for  measuring 
felloe-band  circumferences,  of  which  one  set  is  intended  for  truck 
and  one  for  passenger-car  wheels. 

The  Division  therefore  recommends  that  the  present  S.  A.  E. 
standard  for  allowable  tolerances  in  felloe-bands  be  extended  to 
include  the  following  note : 

It  is  recommended  that  all  measurements  of  truck  and 
passenger-car  wheel  circumferences  be  made  with  approved 
standard  wheel  tapes  furnished  by  the  Tire  and  Rim  As- 
sociation. 

DEFLECTION  AND  SET  TEST  OF  AUTOMOBILE  PNEUMATIC 
TIRE  RIMS. 

The  present  S.  A.  E.  standard  for  deflection  and  set  test  of 
automobile  pneumatic  tire  rims  specified  the  pressure  deflection 
and  permanent  set  for  3^,  4,  4y,.  6  and  7-inch  rims  'only.  The 
Tire  and  Rim  Division  now  recommends  the  pressure,  deflection 
and  permanent  set  for  the  S,  8  and  10-inch  rims.  The  present 
S.  A.  E.  standard  extended  to  include  the  Division's  recommen- 
dation follows  : 

PNEUMATIC    TIRE    RIM   TESTS. 
„.      ^.  Maximum 

5""  ?'^=                                     Pressure,  Maximum                   Total 

Nommal,                                      Pounds  Deflection.  Permanent 

Inches.                                Per  Square  Inch.  Inches.  Set.  Inch«. 

y'    jO  0.06                          0,02 

tu ]t^  0.07                         0.03 

c^  ll"  n.io  0.06 

5  190  0.12  0.06 

I  200  0,5  0.06 

i  225  0.15  0.06 

,1  250  0.15  0.06 

^^  250  0  15  0.06 

The  deflection  should  be  measured  from  a  fixed  inflation  load 
of  25  pounds  per  square  inch  for  3^,  4  and  4^-inch  sections, 
and  SO  pounds  per  square  inch  for  S-inch  and  larger  sections 
up  to  the  maximum  pressures  given. 

MOTORCYCLE  RIM  SECTIONS. 

Circularization  of  the  motorcycle  industry  last  year  indicated 
that  standard  current  practice  includes  only  tire  sizes  which  are 


mounted  on  the  CC  rim.  These  tire  sizes  were  adopted  by  the 
Society  last  winter  and  in  order  that  the  rim  specification  shall  be 
in  conformity  with  this  list  of  tire  sizes  the  Tire  and  Rim  Divi- 
sion recommends  that  the  BB  rim  section  be  withdrawn  from 
the  present  S.  A.  E.  recommended  practice  for  motorcycle  rim 
sections.  It  is  the  opinion  of  both  the  Motorcycle  and  Tire  and 
Rim  Divisions  that  the  BB  rim  section  can  be  reestablished  as  a 
standard  should  the  use  in  the  future  of  light  weight  motorcycles 
carrying  the  BB  rim  become  general  enough  to  warrant  its  in- 
clusion in  the  standard. 

CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  SOLID   TIRES. 

Solid  Tire  Width,  36-Inch  4n.Tnrh 


3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8.00O 
10,000 
12.000 


The  present  S.  A.  E.  standard  for  carrying  capacity  of  solid 
tires  has  been  criticized  to  the  effect  that  at  rated  truck  capacity 
an  increase  in  the  tire  carrying  capacities  would  be  justified  in 
practically  all  sizes  and  would  conform  to  general  practice. 

The  Division  therefore  recommends  that  the  carrying  capacities 
specified  in  the  present  S.  A.  E.  standard  for  carrying  capacities  of 
solid  tires  be  revised  to  conform  to  capacities  given  in  the  above 
table. 

PNEUMATIC    TIRES    FOR    PASSENGER    CARS    AND    COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLES. 

The  Division  recommends  that  the  present  S.  A.  E.  standard 
for  pneumatic  tires  and  rims  for  passenger  cars  and  commercial 
vehicles  be  revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  42  by  9-inch  tire  and 
rim  as  regular  equipment.  This  size  tire  is  considered  a  special 
application  as  the  oversize  for  the  40  by  8-inch  on  pneumatic- 
tired  trucks  and  not  as  a  regular  size.  It  is  also  felt  by  the  Divi- 
sion that  the  44  by  10-inch  is  now  well  enough  established  to  be 
included  in  the  standard  as  regular  equipment. 

The  S.  A.  E.  standard  revised  as  proposed  is  as  follows  : 


RIM  SECTIONS  AND   CONTOURS  FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 

The  Tire  and  Rim  Division  recommends  that  the  present  S.  A. 
E.  standard  for  rim  sections  and  contours  for  pneumatic  tires 
for  passenger  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  be  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dimensions  submitted  in  the  following  table.  This 
table  has  been  extended  to  include  the  dimensions  for  the  S-inch 
rim-  recently  adopted  and  for  the  10-inch  rim  which  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption.  The  radius  of  the  fillet  for  the  3^,  4  and 
414  straight-side  rims  has  been  increased  from  3/32  to  3/16-inch 
owing  to  trouble  which  has  been  experienced  with  rims  cracking 
at  this  point.  Tolerances  have  also  been  placed  upon  the  height 
of  the  3H-inch  rim. 
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These  revisions  have  been  adopted  by  the  Tire  and  Rim  Asso- 
ciation and  are  in  accordance  with  present  practice. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in  the  Standards  Committee 
meeting  relative  to  establishing  in  the  standard  a  single  set  of 
rim  and  felloe-band  dimensions  to  provide  for  interchangeability 
of  the  36  by  6,  38  by  7  and  40  by  8-inch  pneumatic  tire  on  a 
single  rim,  and  also  the  interchangeability  of  this  application  on 
the  wheel.  This  matter  is  to  receive  early  consideration  by  the 
Tire  and  Rim  Division  and  representatives  of  other  automotive 
industries  who  are  interested  in  this  matter. 


Fig.  4.    Traction  Plate  Dimension. 


\  •:;:::::::::::::;:::;  |  |i  ]^ 

10  3  ^,  vX 

Note.  Information  recently  received  indicates  that  this  report 
as  approved  by  the  Standards  Committee  should  be  modified  as 
follows : 

Dimensions  A'  on  the  drawing  are  the  same  as  A  in  the  table 
and  the  tolerance  on  A'  should  be  plus  0.000-inch,  minus  0,031- 
inch.  The  width  of  traction  plate  for  the  10-inch  rim  should  be 
3j^-inch.  In  marking  letter  ballots  members  should  indicate 
whether  they  approve  the  report  with  these  corrections  included. 


^^^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  1.    5,  6,  7  and  8-Inch  Felloe-Band. 


PNEUMATIC  TIKE-RIM  SECTIONS  AND  CONTOURS. 


Fig 

No. 

Size. 

Rim 
Diam. 

Circum. 
-*- 0.046. 

A. 

R. 

Norn, 

Tol.    ' 

C. 

lQ^iV2 

23 

72.257 

2.600 

2.050 

-f-O.046 

0.275* 

2 

32s.3'A 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

25 
26 

78.540 
75.3981 
78.540  I 
31.681  J 

3.432 
3.888 

2.312 
2.688 

±0.046 
±0.046 

0.560 
0.600 

2 

32x4J^ 
33x4>^ 
34x4 /j 

23 
24 
25 

72.257  1 
75.398  \ 
78.540  J 

4.380 

3.120 

±0.046 

0.630 

3 

34x5 
36x6 
38x7 
40x8 
44x10 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 

75.398 
;5.398 
75.398 
75.398 
75.398 

5.310 
6.330 
7.000 
8.500 
10.330 

3.750 
4.330 
5.00O 
6.000 
7.330 

±0.047 
±0.047 
-*-0.047 
21 0.063 
±0.063 

0.780 
l.OOO 

1.500 

R.  E.  F.  K.  K.        Nom.  Tol.  M.         O. 

0.910      0.1400    0.340O    0.50     0.0780     0.5780     ±0.008       0.680     

0.840     0.1875     O.2500     0.32     0.5100     0.6870     4-0.0125     0.367  0.1990 


0.840     0.1875     0.2500     0.34     0.5600     0.7800     — O.C075 


).840      0.1875     0.3125     0.3S     0.6150     0.8750 


0.625C 
0.7187 
0.7187 
0.8750 


1.2500     2.O00O 


1.0625  ±0.024 

1.2656  ±0.024 

1.2656  -t0.024 

.5000  ±0.031 


0.0625 
440  0.2450     0.0625 


0.4375  0.0940 
0.5469  0.1400 
0.5469  0.1400 
0.6250  O.150O 
0.7500  0.1875 


0.2500 
0.2500 
0.2500 
0.3125 
0.3125 


PNEUMATIC    TIRE    FELLOE    BAND. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  among  rim  manufacturers  for 
the  dimensions  of  the  5,  6,  7,  8  and  10-inch  pneumatic  truck  tire 
felloe  bands,  which  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  This 
proposal  has  been  accepted  by  the  Tire  and  Rim  Association  and 
the  Tire  and  Rim  Division  recommends  it  for  adoption  as  S.  A.  E. 
standard. 


W2M 
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PNEUMATIC   TIRE  FELLOE-BAND  DIMENSIONS. 


17/64 
17/64 
23/64 
0.620 


A 

0.656 

tV 

0.750 

tV 

0.750 

T-r 

0.625 

tV 

0.563 

"'""■■-i 

4-^- 

10-lNCH 

Felloe  B 

\ND.         ! 

i   i 

M. 

L. 

Bolt  Circle. 
Diameter. 

Bolts  (Fig.  3). 
'Number.       Length. 

0.558 
0.636 
0.636 
0.729 
1.042 

21.375 
21.125 
21.125 
21.125 
20.625 

10 
10 
10 
10 

6'A 
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,li  £cfvally  Spacni  Serrah'oM 


Note.— 
as  appro\ 
follows : 


■LT  AND  Nut. 


Information  recently  received  indicates  that  this  report 
ed  by  the  Standards  Committee  should  be  modified  as 


Dimensions  G  in  the  table  apply  to  felloe-bands  for  metal 
wheels.  The  corresponding  band  dimensions  for  the  6,  7  and  8- 
inch  rims  for  wood  wheels  should  be  0.688-inch.  The  felloe-band 
bolt  circle  diameter  /-  for  the  6  and  7-inch  rims  on  wood  wheels 
should  be  21 J4   and  21 -inch  for  the  8-inch  size. 

In  marking  letter  ballots  members  should  indicate  if  they  ap- 
prove the  report  with  these  corrections  included. 

CARRYING  CAPACITIES   AND  INFLATION   PRESSURES   FOR 
MOTORCYCLE    TIRES. 

The  revised  S.  A.  E.  Standard  for  motorcycle  tire  sizes  includes 
3  and  3^2 -inch  sections  only,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended 
by  the  Division  that  the  carrying  capacity  and  inflation  pressure 
for  the  2J4-inch  motorcycle  tire  be  omitted. 


A  Fund  for  Botanical  Research  in  the  Tropics. 


The  continued  success  of  tropical  agriculture,  notably  plan- 
tation rubber,  tea,  coffee,  coconuts,  fibers  and  timber,  is 
dependent  very  largely  on  maintaining  an  adequate  force  of 
properly  trained  scientific  men  to  supervise  the  work.  A  veritable 
army  of  specialists  is  required  to  attend  to  the  many  diseases 
now  attacking  cultivated  plants,  to  the  biochemical  problems 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  tropical  produce,  to  questions 
of  plant  breeding  and  selection,  and  also  the  bacteriology  of 
soils. 

It  is  from  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology 
in  London,  England,  that  most  of  the  trained  men  in  this  field 
have  come  in  the  past  and  must  come  in  the  future.  Tropical 
agriculture  has  been  to  a  great  extent  a  British  industry,  and 
the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the  Im- 
perial College  has  in  consequence  become  the  recognized  fountain 
head  of  information  pertaining  to  it. 

The  Botanical  Section  is  staffed  by  ten  eminent  professors,  lec- 
turers and  demonstrators  and  many  graduate  students  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  rubber  growing  and  tropical  agriculture  gen- 
erally. Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  H.  G.  Freeman, 
director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Trinidad,  and  assistant 
director  of  agriculture  for  the  West  Indies ;  R.  M.  Richards, 
mycologist  to  the  Planters'  Association  of  Malay;  F.  J.  F.  Shaw, 

D.  Sc,  mycologist  to  the  Indian  Agricultural  Service  at  Pusa; 

E.  Bateson,  assistant  mycologist  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  now  in  Borneo ;  W.  Noel,  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  agriculture,  Barbados,  now  mycologist  to 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies ; 
C.  O.  Farquharson,  Government  mycologist  in  Nigeria,  recently 
deceased;  A.  Sharpies,  chief  mycologist,  Federated  Malay  States; 
H.  C.  Pinching  and  H.  Sutcliffe,  mycologists  to  the  Rubber  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Malay;  H.  W.  Jack,  assistant  inspector  in  agri- 
culture, Federated  Malay  States ;  A.  T.  Reeve,  plant  physiologist 
and  mycologist  to  the  Rubber  Growers'  Association,  Ceylon ; 
T.  Thornton,  cotton  and  fiber  expert,  Nigeria ;  T.  Laycock,  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Kamerun  and  Nigeria ;  F.  D.  Stock,  botanist 
to  Burma,  India  Office;  W.  L.  Hall  and  H.  R.  Jones,  entomologist 
and  mycologist,  respectively,  to  the  Egyptian  Government;  Syd- 
ney Morgan  and  G.  S.  Whitby,  chemical  researches  on  rubber  for 
the  Rubber  Growers'  Association. 

An  exhibition  was  recently  held  by  the  Imperial  College  to 
illustrate  the  diseases  affecting  rubber  trees  and  the  laboratory 
methods  now  adopted  to  determine  the  life  histories  of  specific 
fungi  harmful  to  cultivated  plants.  Many  prominent  rubber 
growers  in  attendance  expressed  a  wish  that  the  exhibit  might 
remain  available  for  permanent  study,  so  that  their  codirectors, 
managers  and  assistants  might,  from  time  to  time,  interest  them- 
selves in  the  mycological  research  carried  on  by  the  Botany  Sec- 
tion. Unfortunately  this  is  at  present  impossible,  owing  to  the 
limited   space   in   the   present   buildings   of   the   Imperial    College 


and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  its  various  departments.  More- 
over, for  the  same  reason,  the  rector  of  the  college  has  very 
reluctantly  had  to  refuse  admittance  to  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents desiring  to  specialize  in  research  of  value  to  the  plantation 
world. 

Even  in  pre-war  days  the  Department  of  Biology  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  men  to  engage  in 
research  relating  to  plant  diseases.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  future  demand  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply, 
both  private  firms  and  the  Government  having  evidently  decided 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  number  of  scientific  oificers  to  act  as 
advisers  on  problems  of  plant  sanitation,  breeding  and  soil  con- 
ditions. 

The  Department  must,  even  if  it  is  to  meet  the  demands  made 
in  the  interests  of  tropical  plantations  alone,  be  supplied  with 
additional  laboratories  and  money  for  the  extension  of  its  work, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  endowment  fund.  A  site  has  been  selected 
and  plans  prepared  for  extensions  near  the  existing  botany  build- 
ing, to  cost,  for  erection  alone,  £70,000.  The  Imperial  College 
has  received  assistance  on  a  large  scale  from  the  Government, 
and  from  the  London  County  Council  towards  its  annual  main- 
tenance, but  is  now  compelled  to  seek  private  aid,  and  a  public 
appeal  has  been  issued  by  Lord  Crewe,  chairman  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  Alfred  Keogh,  rector  of  the  College,  and  J.  B.  Farmer, 
professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  biological  laboratories. 

ReaHzing  the  importance  of  the  work  to  private  enterprise  in 
tropical  agriculture,  appreciating  its  debt  to  the  Imperial  College 
for  bringing  expert  rubber  staffs  to  their  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  knowing  thai  helping  this  cause  helps  the  plantation 
rubber  industry,  the  Coimcil  rif  the  Rubber  Growers'  .\ssociation 
has  unanimously  resolved  to  sive  its  support  to  the  appeal.  A 
subscription  of  £1,050  has  been  pledged  by  the  Association  and 
an  appeal  signed  by  Norman  W.  Grieve  and  Stanley  Bois,  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman,  has  been  issued  to  members  and  other 
interested  parties.  A  permanent  advisory  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  confer  with  the  staff  of  the  Botany  Section  of  the 
College  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  importance  to  tropical 
plantations. 

Up  to  June  25,  1920,  subscriptions  totaled  £15,700,  as  follows: 
Rubber  Growers'  Association,  £1,050;  Harrison  &  Crossfield, 
Limited,  £1,000;  Herbert  Wright,  £1,000;  company  groups,  £10,- 
364;  individvial  companies,  £1,992;  non-producers,  £294.  Checks 
for  this  fund  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Rubber  Growers' 
Association  and  crossed  "Botanical  Research  Account." 


The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  increasing  the 
space  devoted  to  its  tire-repair  school,  so  that  it  will  be  able 
to  double  the  number  of  pupils  accommodated.  Four  hundred 
have  already  been  graduated  and  there  are  now  forty-five  enrolled. 
Sometimes  classes  are  even  larger  than  this  number. 
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TORON    AND    TORON-TREATED    TIRES.' 

ANEW  ARTKLt,  •TiiRON."  lias  rccciitly  been  developed  as  a 
means  of  decreasing  the  cost,  improving  the  quality  and  pro- 
longing the  life  of  both  pneumatic  and  solid  automobile  tires. 
In  the  manufacture  of  tires,  it  is  employed  as  a  liquid  to  impreg- 
nate  the   fabric,   cord   and   other   fibrous   material   used   in    their 
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construction.  Chemically  described,  it  is  a  sulphur  terpene  com- 
poinid  produced  from  reaction  between  turpentine  and  sulphur 
dissolved  in  a  solvent  such  as  xylol. 

A  marked  characteristic  of  toron  is  its  capacity  to  thoroughly 
penetrate  fibrous  material  so  that  the  fabric  or  cord  is  completely 
impregnated  after  the  solvent  is  evaporated.  This  material 
possesses  the  additional  characteristic  of  acting  as  a  dye,  thus 
colorijig  gray  goods  a  pleasant  yellow  or  khaki  color.  Moreover, 
the  impregnated  material  gains  in  strength  so  that  after  treat- 
ment in  association  with  rubber  in  a  tire  structure,  American 
peeler  acquires  a  strength  comparable  to  Egyptian  or  Sea  Island 
til;cr  as  used  m  the  manufacture  of  tires  under  the  prevailing 
practice. 

FRICTION    INCREASED    BY    USE    OF    TORON. 

More  important  still  is  the  fact  that  rubber  may  lie  calendered 
to  toron-treated  fabric  with  ease  and  with  a  complete  absence  of 
>kips  or  blisters,  as  the  surface  of  the  fabric  is  uniformly  prone 
to  adhesion  with  the  rubber.   .As  a  ronscquencr  nf  this,  spreading 


of  a  piece  of  the  same  gray  goods  treated  with  toron,  the  friction 
of  the  first  was  IS  pounds  while  the  friction  of  the  second  was 
24  pounds.  Hence  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  friction  was  realized 
from  the  use  of  toron-treated  fabric  in  the  building  up  of  the 
tire.     Fig.  1  shows  this  increase  in  friction. 

IMPROVED    RESISTANCE    TO     DESTRUCTION    BY    FLEXING, 

.-\s  is  well  known  under  the  stress  and  strain,  to  which  a  re- 
volving tire  is  subjected,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  road,  the 
tire  is  being  contniually  contracted  and  expanded  by  an  irregu- 
larly acting  torsional  force  which  causes  "flexing,"  It  is  probable 
that  flexing  is  the  severest  of  the  many  adverse  influences  to 
which  a  tire  is  subjected  in  actual  use,  and  this  flexing  tends  to 
cause  separation  of  the  fabric,  leading  to  bulging  and  blowouts. 

In  a  toron-treated  tire  the  surface  of  the  fabric  ply  is  not  only 
uniformly  attached  to  the  rubber,  but  during  vulcanization  the 
rubber  flows  between  and  around  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  pene- 
trating them  and  bonding  them  to  the  next  ply,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
2,  3,  4  and  5.  As  a  consequence  the  load  of  fle-xing  is  carried  by 
the  rubber  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the  older  tire  construction, 
since  it  is  more  difficult  to  separate  rubber  from  rubber  than 
rubber  from  gray  goods. 

In  flexing,  the  play  of  fiber  on  fiber  of  the  fabric  causes  these 
fibers  to  wear  out.  Resistance  to  this  has  been  found  to  be 
greater  in  the  case  of  fa'bric  made  of  Sea  Island  or  of  Egyptian 
cctton  than  of  American  cotton,  but  it  has  now  been  shown  that 
when  fabrics  made  from  American  peelers  have  been  toron- 
treated  and  built  into  tires  they  show  a  resistance  to  flexing  equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  of  tires  built  with  Sea  Island  or  Egyptian 
cotton.  From  tests  carried  out  on  commercial  vehicles  it  is 
assured  that  fabric  tires  may  be  constructed  and  sold  carrying 
a  guaranty  of  a  minimum  mileage  of  ten  thousand  miles,  which 
is  a  condition  never  before  approached  in  this  manufacture. 

PROTECTING    THE    FABRIC    FROM   OXIDATION    AND    ROT. 

Of  nearly  equal  importance  to  the  life  of  a  tire  is  the  prevention 
cf  its  more  readily  perishable  parts  from  coming  in  contact  with 
destructive  agents.  Cotton  is  very  prone  to  oxidation  and  rotting, 
especially  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and  particularly  so 
when  warm.  To  prevent  this  the  cotton  is  protected  by  its  rubber 
enclosure  in  a  new  tire.  But  in  use  the  tire  is  continually  exposed 
inn  anrl  accidents  nf  the  road  such  as  cnntact  with   sharp 


becomes  unnecessary  and  this  expense  is  eliminated,  moreover, 
the  friction  is  greatly  increased.  From  actual  tests  of  fabric  tires 
built  by  the  same  maker  and  of  identical  construction  except,  that 
one  was  built  of  untreated  gray  goods,  while  the  other  was  built 

'Laboratory    cf    W.    B.    Pratt.    Inc.,    Hoston,    .Massactnisctts. 


edges,  which  may  cut  into  the  fabric  or  cord  foundation,  and 
through  such  perforations  may  enter  air,  moisture,  dirt  and  or- 
ganic germs  such  as  the  spores  of  moulds.  Dirt  acts  as  an  abrasive, 
.•\ir  with  moistiire  brings  about  oxidation  and  the  moulds  as  they 
grow  in   a  moist  warm  attnosphere   rot  the  cotton.     Warmth  is 
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ensured  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  friction  of  the  tire 
in  use.  .Moisture,  either  that  left  in  the  tire  in  manufacture  or 
entering  through  punctures  in  the  manner  described,  cannot  be 
readily  removed.  Hence,  though  a  structure  built  up  on  a  cotton 
foundation  and  enclosed  in  rubber  may  be  proof  against  oxidation 
and  rotting  from  the  action  of  the  agents  above  enumerated,  so 
long  as  it  is  enclosed  in  the  rubber,  yet  it  ceases  to  be  thus  pro- 
tected as  soon  as  the  rubber  covering  is  perforated  or  punctured. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  toron-treated  cotton,  for  every 
lihtr  is  individually  protected  from  contact  with  air,  moisture  or 
the  effects  of  moulds.  Neither  moisture  left  in  the  tire  structure 
by  imperfections  of  manufacture  or  that  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  interior  of  the  tire  through  perforations  can  reach  the  cotton 
through  its  envelope. 

.\nother  cause  of  rotting  in  tires  is  found  in  the  sulphur  coming 
from  the  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  known  that  vulcanized  rubber 
not  infrequently  shows  a  "bloom"  due  to  some  of  the  sulphur 
used  for  vulcanizing  the  rubber  appearing  on  its  surface,  and 
through  the  oxidation  of  this  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  moisture 
and  warmth,  sulphur  acids  are  formed  which  attack  and  weaken 
the  cotton.  Toron  or  toron-treated  cotton  does  not  bloom.  Ma- 
terial treated  with  it  reduces  the  likelihood  of  moisture,  which 
might  cause  such  oxidation  of  sulphur  being  left  in  the  interior 
of  the  tire.  .\nd  toron-treated  cotton  fiber  is  immune  from 
attack  from  such  sulphur  acids  as  are  formed  within  the  tire. 

VULCANIZING    RUBBER    TO    SOLID    TIRE    RIMS. 

An  additional  and  very  valuable  characteristic  of  toron  is  that 
by  its  use  rubber  may  be  vulcanized  to  iron,  thereby  producing 
a  complete  adhesion  of  a  solid  tire  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel. 

It  is  well  known  that  rubber,  whether  vulcanized  or  not,  does 
not  adhere  to  iron  and  advantage  is  universally  taken  of  this 
fact  to  vulcanize  rubber  articles  in  iron  molds,  yet,  by  a  simple 
treatment  of  the  rim  surface  with  toron,  on  application  of  the 
rubber  to  this  treated  surface  and  its  vulcanization,  a  bond  is 
formed  which  resists  rupture  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
tire,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  solid  tire  con- 
struction has  been  overcome. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF    WASTE    MATERIAL 

DEALERS,    STANDARD    CLASSIFICATION 

FOR  SCRAP  RUBBER. 

CIRCULAR  F. 

THIS  STANu.\Ri)  OF  PACKING  was  adopted  by  the  Scrap  Rubber 
Division  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  on  June  30,  1920,  to  be  effective  from  July  1,  1920,  to 
July  1,  1921,  at  which  date  a  new  circular  will  be  issued. 

All  goods  bought  or  sold  under  the  following  specifications  are 
understood  to  consist  only  of  domestic  or  Canadian  manufacture, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated.  All  grades  of  scrap  rubber  shall  be 
bought  and  paid  for  net  weight,  mill  weights  to  govern,  and  no 
allowance  for  bagging  or  covering  of  any  kind  shall  be  made,  nor 
shall  the  same  be  returned  to  the  seller. 


of 


DELIVERY. 

rubber    mus 


bale 


shipped  loose   a  charge  of    'A- 

^v.«.  K--    r shall   be   made   for   extra   handling,   except   automobile   tires 

and  railroad  hose  which   may   be   shipped   loose. 

B— \    carload    unless    otherwise    specified    shall    consist    of    fifteen    tons. 

A  ton  when  applied  to  domestic   stock   shall  mean   2.000  pounds. 

A   ton   when    applied   lo   foreign    stock   shall   mean    2,240   pounds. 

C— Shipments  direct  to  a  mill  shall  c.  nsist  of  not  less  than  2,000  pounds. 

Otherwise   a   charge   of    ;4-cent   per   pound   shall    be   made.  _^ 

D . All    scrap    rubber    of    foreign    manufacture   shall   be   bought   C.    I.    " 

port'  of  entry  as  per  weight  dete™ined  by^ 
to   bear   expense    of_wcighii 


;ificate,  seller 


nd   shall   be 


of   domestic 


jbject 


REJECTIONS. 

v_TInon  his  request  all  rejections  shall  he  returnable  to  the  seller  within 
thirty  davs  from  the  time  notice  of  rejection  is  received  by  him  and  upon 
navment  by  him  of  'A-ceni  per  pound  to  cover  cost  of  sorting  and  rebahng. 
IfXpping'^insTructions  are  not  furnished  within  the  above-mentioned  thirty 
days  the  purchaser  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  disposit.or,  of  the  ma- 
tenal  as  he  may  see  fit.  TTie  above  does  not  apply  if  rejected  material  is 
purchased  by   the  buyer. 
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1. — If  through  embargo  a  delivery  cannot  be  made  at  the  time  specified 
tlu-  contract  shall  remain  valid  and  shall  be  completed  immediately  on  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo,  and  terms  of  said  contract  shall  not  be  changed. 
Notice  of   embargo   must    be   served  by   seller. 

Code  Words  Appe.^r  in   Italics. 

1.— Rubber  B<>ots  and  Shoes  (Acre).  Deliveries  of  rubber  boots  and 
slues  must  consist  of  black  rubber  boots  and  shoes  only.  They  must  be  dry 
and  clean,  free  from  dirt  and  leather,  and  all  metal  excepting  that  applied 
by   the   manufacturer. 

1. -(a)— Colored  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  (Auto).  Must  consist  of  red, 
white  and  tan,  and  fancy  colors,  and  must  be  packed  and  sold  separately. 
The   grading   and  packing   to   conform   to   Article    1. 

2.— Trinuned  Arctics   (Band).  Must  be  closely  trimmed  and  free  from 

leather  and  any  composite  non-rubber  bearing  material,   such  as  fiber,   inner 
soles,    etc. 

2.-(a)— Untrinuned  Arctics  (Bird).  Must  be  free  from  leather  and  any 
composite   non-rubber   bearing  material,  such   as   fiber  inner  soles,  etc. 

3.— Trimmed  Teimis  Shoes  (Clam).  Must  be  black;  closely  trimmed; 
free  from  molded  soles  and  leather,  or  anv  composite  non-rubber  bearing 
material    such    as    fiber    inner    soles,    etc. 

3.-(a)— Umtriimmed  Tennis  Shoes     (Cool).     Mus 
le.Tther    and    molded    soles    or    any    composite    non- 

4.— Mixed    Standard    Auto    Tires  (Dirk) 

."hiit  not*^"o"ain''any"^hard.'Size''d.  burnt?linl 
or  badly   worn  tires,   nor  tires  containing  leath 

5. — Unguaranteed  Auto  Tires  (Earl).  Must  be  free  from  non-pneumati 
or  filled  tires,  heavy  beaded  tires,  hard  or  oxidized,  stripped,  badly  wor 
or   tires   with    leather   or   metal. 

6.— Badly  Worn  Auto  Tires    (Fanii).      .Must   be   free   from  hard 
'iizcd,  non-pneumatic  or  filled  tires,  heavy  beaded  tires  and  tires  with  leathi 
IT  metal.     .\   reESrnable   proportion   of  the  tread  must  be  on  the  tires. 

7.— Stripped   Auto   Tires    (Game).      Must   be  free   from  hard 


Must  be   free  from  the   follow- 
;   non-pneumatic   or  filled  tires, 
tube,  motorcycle,  stripped 


0X1- 


8.— No.  1  Auto  Tire   Peelings 
nd   leather. 
».— No.  2  Auto  Tire  Peelings 


ivy   beaded  tir 
(Hawk).      Must   be 
(teed).      Must    con 


ealh( 


ist  of  peelings  from 
ther.  metal,  stripped, 
and    free   from   dykes 


10.— Bicycle  Tires    (Jade).      Must 
nd  tires  with   wire  and  beads. 
II.— Solid  Wagon  and  Cab  Tires 


be    free    from    hard 
Kite).     Must  be  free 


baby 


of 


fiber 


om  metal,  rags,  rope,  hard  or 


12.— Solid  Motor  Truck  Tires  with  Ooth  (Lamp).  Tire 
inches  or  rver  in  diameter.  Must  be  free  from  metal  and 
or    fibre    bases. 

13.— Clean  Solid  Motor  Truck  Tires  (Life).  Must  cons 
2'/;  inches  in  diameter.  Must  be  free  of  all  metal,  hard 
cloth  bases. 

14.— Airbrake  Hose  (Mai*).      Must  be  free  from  metal,   hard  or  oxidized 

15.— Garden  Hose  (Nail).  Must  be  H-inch,  or  over,  in  diameter  and 
free  from  metal,  rags,  rope  and  cotton-covered  hose. 

16. — Large   Hose 
diameter.      Must  be  i 
ill   cotton-covered   ho 

17— Cotton-Covered  Fire  Hose.  (Park).  Must  be  rubber  lined  and  free 
from   hard  or  oxidized  hose,  and  metal. 

18.— No.  1  Auto  Inner  Tubes  (Qui:).  Must  be  strictly  pure  gum.  live 
floating  tubes,  free  from  crustv  tubes,  cloth,  metal,  red  and  cloth  patches, 
and    free    of   black   floating    tubes. 

19.— No. 
Must   be    SI 

20.— Red  Auto  Inner  Tubes  (Utes).  Must  be  standard  tubes,  free  from 
punchings,  crusty  tubes,  cloth,  metal  and  cloth  patches. 

21.— No.  1  White  Rubber  (Vase).  Must  consist  of  strictly  clean  white 
soft    druggists'    sundries    and   must   be    free    from   cloth   and   metal. 

22.- No.  2  White  Rubber  (Ward).  Must  consist  of  white  mechanical 
rubber  and  to  be  free  from  cloth,  metal,  crusty,  hard  or  oxidized  material, 
white  soles  and  heels,  jar  rings  and  cement  wringers. 

23.— Mixed  Black  Rubber  (Yoke).  Must  be  free  from  cloth,  metal, 
crusty,  hard  or  oxidized  material,  packing,  stripped  matting,  tiling,  baby 
carriage  tires,   soles  and  heels. 

24.— Matting   and    Packing  (Fo 
and  piston  packing,  belting  and  s 

25.— No.    1    Red   Rubber  (Yeas 


Mus 


26.— No.  2  Red  Rubber 

filled   tires,   heavy   from   ja 

metal,  soles  and  heels,  and 

27.— Red    Packing   (Zero 

clotli   and  metal   and   disco 


■ings.   packing,   hard  or   oxidized   rubber,   cloth, 
aroon  and  chocolate  colored  materials. 

Must   be  free   from   hard  or  oxidized   rubber,, 
ed   rubber  and   free   from   graphite  packing. 
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War  Department  Specifications  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods — 111.' 


WAR  Department  Specikkations  No.  333-1-1,  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the   following  specifications,  were  published 
in  TiiK  IN-DIA  RiiiiiKK  Wc.Ri.u  January  1,  1920. 
RUBBER   TRANSMISSION    BELTING. 

War    Department    SpeciScation.    No.    333-3-1— June    6.    1919. 
(Authority  of  Sm-plv  ciklllak  .\u.  8,  1'.  S.  S:  T.  Div..  January  2-4.  1919.) 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
friction  surface  rubber  belting  to  be  used  for  power  transmission. 

(6)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods^  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  be- 
low directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of 
this  specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — Sec   General    Specifications. 

(a)  Seam  in  outside  ply  shall  be  filled  wtth  a  rubber  cord  or 
beading,  fastened  down  with  a  rubber  cover  strip  about  one- 
half  inch  wide. 

Branding. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)     Use  word  "Transmission." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Cotton  duck  shall  weigh  at  least  27.4  ounces  per  square 
yard. 

I.NSPECTiON. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  shall  cut  sample  12  inches  long  from  belts  four 
inches  or  under  in  width,  four  inches  long  from  belts  above 
four  inches  in  width,  from  each  roll  of  belting. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  F.\BRic. — The  warp  must  show  a  tensile  strength  not 
less   than  260  pounds  and  the   filler   170  pounds. 

(b)  Friction. — The  friction  shall  be  determined  by  stripping 
off  two  plies  and  separating  them  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
minute.  Additional  test  specimens  shall  be  used  for  the  alternate 
plies  until  all  plies  are  tested.  The  average  of  all  plies  to  be 
considered  the  friction  strength,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  18 
pounds  for  belting  four  inches  wide  and  over  and  17  pounds  for 
belts  less  than  four  inches  wide 

BALATA  BELTING. 

War  Department   Specification.    No.    333-3-2-June   5,    1919. 
(Authority  of  Supply  Circular  No.  K,  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
balata  belting  to  be  used  for  power  transmission,  elevator,  and 
conveyor  up  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110  degrees  F. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods^,  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  be- 
low directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of 
this  specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)     The  duck  shall  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  balata. 

Branding. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)     Use  the  word  "Balata."     Brand  with  stencil. 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Cotton  duck  shall  weigh  not  less  than  29  ounces  per 
square  yard  and  have  not  less  than  8-ply  warp  yarn  and  5-ply 
filling  yarn. 

(b)  '  The  impregnating  material  shall  be  chemically  neutral 
in  character,  permanently  pliable,  and  free  from  any  substance 
injurious  to  the  untreated  fabric,  and  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
atmospheric  conditions  and  water. 

Inspection. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  shall  cut  off  sample  12  inches  long  from  belts 
four  inches  or  under  in  width,  four  inches  long  from  belts  above 
four  inches  in  width,  from  each  roll  of  belting. 

Tests. — See   General    Specifications. 

Fabric. — (a)  The  untreated  duck  shall  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  at  least  250  pounds  in  the  warp  and  200  pounds  in  the  filling. 

(b)  The  adhesion  between  the  plies  of  fabric  shall  be  de- 
termined by  separating  two  plies  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  per  minute.  Additional  test  specimens  shall  he  used  for  the 
alternate  plies  until  all  plies  arc  tested.  The  average  of  all  plies 
to  be  considered  the  adhesion  strength,  which  shall  be  at  least 
12  pounds. 

CORRUGATED  TENDER  HOSE. 

War  Department  Speoifioation,  No.   333-l-lS-Jun6  6,   1919, 
(AfTHORiTv  OF  Supply  C.RrrLAR  No.  S.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 
General. —  Co)     This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  for  conducting  water  between  tender  and  locomotive. 


(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods^  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.     In   such  cases   the  word  and  meaning  of  this 

specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See   General   Specifications. 

(a)  Dimensions  to  conform  with  the  following  table. 

(b)  Made  of  an  inner  rubber  tube;  two  plies  of  duck;  a  coil  of 
galvanized  or  copperized  wire  extending  within  three  inches  of  end 
of  hose  and  thoroughly  embedded  in  at  least  a  1/32-inch  layer 
of  rubber  of  same  compound  as  tube ;  two  plies  of  duck ;  and  an 
outer  rubber  cover. 

Branding. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)     Use  word  "Tender." 

Material. — See  General   Specifications  and   following  table. 

(a)  Tube  and  friction  shall  be  made  of  a  rubber  compound 
best  adapted  to  resist  the  continued  action  of  hot  water  and 
steam;  the  cover  to  resist  water;  abrasion,  and  other  mechanical 
injuries. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  may  select  at  random  for  tests  one  length  from 
each  and  every  shipment  of  100  lengths  or  less.  Tests  shall  be 
performed  on  samples  taken  from  soft  ends. 

(6)  If  samples  corresponding  to  any  one  lot  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements,  the  contracting  officer  may  reject  that  lot  or  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  contractor,  accept  part  or  all  of  it  at 
not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  contract  price :  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  fall  below  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
requirements. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

Table. 

2 'A  3         3y, 

Inches  Inches  Inches 

Tolerance,   inside  dianieter,   plus   or  minus inch        ^/m        ^/aa        '/si 

Outside    diameter    354         3J4        4'4 

Tolerance,   outside  diameter,   plus  or  minus- A  i^  A 

Len^h,  as  specified  in   proposal. 

Length,   tolerance,   plus  or  minus ^i  Vi  % 

Thickness,   tube   and   cover,   minimum AAA 

Duck,    plies,    minimum 4  4  4 

Weight    (square  yards),   minimum ounces      18  18  18 

Wire   diameter    inches     0.120     0.120     0.120 

Spacing    maximum     44  J4  V* 

Thickness  of  rubber   liner,   minimum Vaj        V»!        />m 

Friction,    minimum pounds      15  15  15 

Tensile: 

Tube,    minimum 500        500         500 

Cover,     minimum 450        450        450 

Ultimate   elongation,  lube  and  cover,   minimum.  .inc/i«     2-6         2-6         2-6 

RADIATOR  HOSE. 

War  Department   Specification.    No.   338-1-9 — June   5,    1919. 

(Authority  of  Supply  Circular  No.  S.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  to  be  used  between  radiator  and  engine. 

(/7)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods",  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)      Dimensions  to  conform  with  the  following  table. 

(b)  No   couplings. 

Br.\nding. — See  General   Specifications- 
Co)     Use  word  "Radiator." 

Material. — See  General   Specifications  and   following  table. 
(a)     Tube  and  friction  shall  be  composed  of  a  steam-resisting 
coinpound ;   cover   of   an   oil-resisting  compound. 
Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Inspector  may  select  at  random  four  3-foot  sections  from 
each  and  every  shipment  of  2,000  feet  or  less.  Two  samples  to  be 
used  for  steaming,  two  for  oil  tests. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 
(o)     Test  specimens  shall  not  be  buffed. 

(b)  In  calculating  the  tensile  strength  after  steaming  and  oil 
tests,  the  thickness  of  test  specimen  shall  be  considered  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  test  specimens. 

(c)  Steaming.— Steam  at  45  pounds  pressure  to  be  passed 
through  a  2-foot  section  for  eight  hours.  (Hose  to  be  provided 
with  open  drain  cocks  to  prevent  filling  with  condensation.) 

■Continued  from  The  India  Rubber  World.  July  1,  1920,  pages  649-651. 
'See  The  India   Rubber  World,  January   1,    1920,   page  214. 
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(d)  Oil. — One-foot  section,  with  both  ends  plugged,  shall  be 
immersed  for  48  hours  in  medium  gas  engine  cylinder  oil  be- 
tween 70  degrees  and  80  degrees  K.  and  immediately  wiped  clean 
before  resting.  Test  pieces  to  be  cut  al  least  four  inches  from 
either  end. 

T.\BLE. 

Size,  as 
Thickness:  Specified. 

Tube,    minimum    , inch         A 

Tensile:' 

Original  tube  and  cover,  minimum pounds  600 

After   steaming   tube,    minimum 400 

After  immersed   in   oil,   cover,    minimum 400 

Ultimate    elongation: 

Original   tube   and   cover,   minimum inches    2-6 

After   steaming  tube,   minimum 2-5 

After  immersed  in  oil,  cover,   minimum 2-5 

Friction: 

Before    steaming,    minimum pounds     15 

After    steaming,    minimum 10 

Fabric: 

Weight  per  square  yard,  minimum ounces     10.8 

Number  of  plies  2   inches  and   under,   minimum 3 

Number  of  plies  over  2  inches,  minimum 4 

DIVERS'  HOSE. 

War   Department   Specification,    No.    333-1-6 — June    5,    1919. 
(AuTHOBiTv  OF  Suppi.Y  CIRCULAR  No.  8.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div..  January  24,  1919.) 

General. —  (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  to  be  used  for  conducting  air  in  diving  apparatus. 

(fc)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rublier  Goods",  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  The  cotton  reinforcement  shall  consist  of  three  braided 
layers,  well  embedded  in  the  rubber  compound  to  meet  all  tests 
described  below. 

(6)     Dimensions  to  conform  with  the  following  table. 

(f )     The  washers  shall  be  of  leather,  1/16-inch  in  thickness. 

(d)  Each  length  shall  have  a  rubber  cap  at  least  1/16-inch 
thick. 

Branding.— See  General   Specifications. 

(a)     Use  the  word  "Divers." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Tube  and  cover  shall  contain  not  less  than  30  per  cent 
fine  Para  rubber,  not  more  than  2^  per  cent  sulphur,  nor  more 
than  V/z  per  cent  waxy  hydrocarbon,  with  the  remainder  suitable 
dry,  inorganic  mineral  fillers. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  The  inspector  shall  cut  a  3-foot  section  from  one  length 
out  of  every  lot  of  ten  (50-foot  lengths)  or  less;  or  take  one  in 
every  50  short  lengths  for  test. 

(fc)  For  each  lot  of  fifty  3-foot  lengths  one  extra  length  shall 
be  furnished  for  lest  purposes. 

Tests. — See    General    Specifications. 

(a)  To  conform  with  the  following  table. 

lb)  Constricted  part  of  test  specimen  shall  be  %  by  two 
inches. 

O.  D.  lengths l-h  inches,  3  or  50  feet. 

Hydrostatic  for  couplings 250  pounds  for  10  minutes. 

Tests  :     burst 1 ,000  pounds. 

Friction    20  pounds. 

Tensile: 

Tube    1,200  pounds. 

Cover    1 ,000  pounds. 

Ultimate  elongation : 

Tube    2  to  9  inches. 

Cover   2  to  9  inches. 

Stretch    2  to  7  inches. 

Set    25   per  cent   (maximum). 

Tolerance,  plus  or  minus Vaz-inch. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINE  HOSE. 

War  Department  Speciaoation,   No.    333-1-S — June   6,    1919. 
'Authority  or  Supply  Circular  \o.  8.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24.  1919.) 
General. —  (a)     This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
chemical  engine  hose  for  use  with  hand  chemical  fire  extinguish- 
ers, and  chemical  engines. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods^,  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)      Dimensions  to  conform  with  the  following  table. 

Branding. — See   General    Specifications. 

(a)  Branding  to  be  black. 

(b)  Use  the  word  "Chemical." 
Materi.'VL. — See  General  Specifications. 


(<i)  Tube,  cover,  washers,  and  friction  shall  contain  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  fine  Para  and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  sul- 
phur ;  the  remainder  to  consist  of  suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral 
fillers.     The  use  of  carbonates  will  not  be  permitted. 

(b)     Cover  shall  be  red. 

Inspection.— Sec  General  Specifications. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

(o)  Test  pieces  of  tube  and  cover  shall  be  subjected  to  an 
accelerated  aging  test  of  96  hours  in  dry  heat  at  158  degrees  F., 
plus  or  minus  2  degrees. 

Table. 


i^Inch.   H-Inch.  J^-Inch    1-Inch. 

Tolerance  (I.  D.),  plus  TT  minus.. «.c;.  Vm            V„                  V»,             V« 

Thickness. 

Tube,     minimum     A                ,V                     A               A 

Cover,    minimum     V30            V.«                  '}»            Vm 

Hydrostatic    test: 

Coupling,  minimum pounds  150             150                  1.S0             150 

Burst,    minimum     500            500                 500            SCO 

Friction      ..; 15               15                     15               15 

Tensile: 

Tube,    minimum    . .  .•. 1,500         1,500              1,500         1,500 

Cover,     minimum      1.300          1.30O               1,300          L,300 

After  agins: 

Tube,    minimum     900             9O0                  90O            900 

Cover,    minimum     80O            800                  800             800 

Ultimate    elongation,    minimum. inches  2-11            2-11                 2-11            2-11 

Permanent   set: 

Tube     and     cover,     stretch     for     10  ^ 

minutes,    then     release,    minimum  ~^ 

inches     2-10            2-10                 210           2-10 

Per    cent    set    after    10    minute    rest, 

maximum     25               25                    25               2S 

GAS  HOSE. 

(A)   ACETYLENE-HYDROGEN   HOSE.      (B1    OXYGEN    HOSE. 

War   Department   Specification,    No,   333-1-2 — June   6,    1919. 

(Authority  of  Supply  Circular  No.  8.  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 

General. —  (n)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
hose  to  be  used  in  carrying  acetylene,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  gas. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed' 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods^,  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  confTict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
.specification  will  govern. 

(a)  Dimensions. — See  the  following  table. 

(b)  Rubber  cover  shall  be  red  for  acetylene-hydrogen  hose; 
black  for  oxygen  hose. 

Branding. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  The  red  covered  hose  shall  have  black  brands. 

(b)  For  acetylene-hydrogen  hose  use  the  letters  ".-XCET- 
HYD ;"  for  oxygen  the  letters  "OXY." 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  The  fabric  plies  shall  be  of  sheeting  or  a  plain  weave 
fabric. 

iNSPEcrriON. — See   General   Specifications. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table. 

Table. 

Size    Inches  A«  plus  or  minus  Vm 

Outside    diameter    ^,  plus  or  minus  Vti- 

Thickness: 

Cover     Vm-A 

Tensile: 

Tube,  minimum    pounds  500 

Cover,     minimum     450 

Ultimate  elongation: 

Tube    and    cover,    minimum inches  2-6 

Hydrortatk':"'"""" 

Coupling,    minimum    250 

Burst,    minimum     500 

DREDGING  SLEEVES. 

War  Department   Specification.    No.    833-1-4 — June    5.    1919. 
lAurnnRiTv  nr  Supply  Circular  X...  8.  P  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 
General. —  (a)     This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
dredging  sleeves  to  be  used  on  hvdraulic  dredges. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Sleeves  shall  consist  of  a  rubber  tube,  cotton  canvas  lay- 
ers, and  rubber  cover. 

(b)  Between  the  center  plies  there  shall  be  a  1/32-inch  layer  of 
rubber  compound.     See  General  Specification. 

(c)  Ends  to  be  capped  with  same  rubber  compound  as  in  the 
tube. 

'See  The  India   Rubber  World,  January  1.   1920.  page  214. 
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{,d)  Over  the  rubber  cover  for  a  distance  of  six  inches  from 
each  end  there  shall  be  vulcanized  a  strip  of  duck  same  as  that 
used  in  canvas  layers. 

(<•)     Dimensions.— See  the  following  table. 

Br.\ndinc.— See   General    Specifications. 

(a)     Use  words  "Dredging  Sleeves." 

Material. — Sec  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Cotton  canvas  layers  shall  be  made  from  duck  weighing 
not  less  ihan  30  ounces  per  square  yard  and  containing  not  less 
than  13  nor  more  than  20  yarns  per  inch  each  in  warp  and  filling. 

Inspection. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  With  each  lot  of  10  sleeves  or  less  the  manufacturer  shall 
provide  the  inspector  for  test  a  sample  I'/i  inches  wide  of  same 
material  and  construction,  made  up  with  the  sleeve,  at  one  end, 
but  detached  so  as  not  to  impair  the  finished  sleeve.  Manufac- 
turer shall  submit  one  lineal  foot  of  unfrictioned  duck  with  each 
order. 

(b)  If  samples  corresponding  to  any  one  lot  of  sleeves  fail 
to  meet  the  tests,  the  contracting  officer  may  reject  the  lot  or 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  contractor,  accept  part  or  all  of  it 
at  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  contract  price,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  fall  below  by  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
test. 

Tests. — See  General  Specifications  and  following  table, 
(o)     Test  specimens  of  tube  shall  be  buffed  down  to  approxi- 
mately ^-inch. 

Table. 


Size   and   Length,   as    Specified  ii 
Tolerances: 

»    Proposal. 

Length     plus   or   minus..                                                                                         ' 

Thicknesses: 

Cover                                                                                                                            «/ 

c^  ..■;:::;;:::;;;;:;;::;::::;::;;;:;;;:;;:::::;;::::::::::     • 

Kubber  layer  between  center  plies    minimum                                                    </ 

Flies,  as  specified    in    proposal. 
Tensile,   minimum- 

FiUing     

250 

Tensile: 

Tube    

1,300 

Ultimate    elongation : 

2-12 

Permanent  set. 
Stretch  for  10  minutes  then  release. 

Tube 

'-10 

Cover  ■.•.■.■..■;..•.■.■.";.■.■.■.■■.■.■.■;.■.■.■;.•.■.;.■;.■;;: 

Per  cent  set  after  10  minutes  rest: 

co^,tr'::::::::::::::::. ::::::::::::::.::::: 

.■.•.■.■.■.■.v....'.....     25 

RED    SHEET  PACKING. 

War  Department   SpeciScation,    No.    333-2-3 — June   6.    1919. 
(Ai-THORiTY  or  SippLV  CiKCLLAR  Xo.  8,  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  January  24,  1919.) 

General. — (a)  This  specification  covers  the  requirements  for 
red  sheet  packing  to  be  used  in  joints  in  connection  with  cold 
water,  hot  water,  and  steam  up  to  and  including  150  pounds 
pressure. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  Packing  shall  be  in  rolls  about  36  inches  wide,  approxi- 
mately 125  pounds  in  weight  and  of  thickness  specified. 

Branding. — -See   General   Specifications. 

(a)   Use  the  words  "Red  Sheet." 

Materials. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Packing  shall  be  of  a  specific  gravity  not  less  than  1.8  nor 
more  than  2.2,  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than  2.65  pounds 
nor  more  than  3.23  pounds  per  square  yard  for  each  1/32-inch 
of  thickness. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

Tests.— See   General    Specifications, 

(a)  Tensile  specimens  may  be  taken  in  any  direction. 

(b)  Tensile  strength,  minimum,  SCO  pounds. 
Ultimate  elongation,  minimum,  two  to  four  inches. 
Ultimate  elongation,   maximum,   two  to  seven   inches. 

(c)  Packing  shall  not  crack  when  bent  double  in  any  direction, 
(rf)    .\  section  of  packing  shall  he  cut  in  the  form  of  a  gasket 

such  that  it  will  entirely  cover  the  seat  of  a  2-iiirh  fiance  of  an 
autoclave.  A  steel  plate  the  size  of  the  flange  shall  then  be 
securely  clamped  over  the  gasket.  It  shall  then  be  exposed  to 
a  steam  pressure  of  ?.50  pounds  per  square  inch  for  four  hours. 


-After  the  sample  has  been  removed  from  the  flange  of  the 
autoclave  it  shall  be  allowed  to  cool  for  one  hour,  after  which 
packing  under  1/8-inch  thick  shall  not  crack  if  bent  double  in 
any  direction  and  packing  1/8-inch  and  over  in  thickness  shall 
not  crack  if  bent  around  a  1/2-inch  round  mandrel. 

TUCK'S  PACKING. 

War  Department  SpeciSoation,    No.    833-2-4 — June   5,    1919. 
(AuTKORiTv  OF  SuppLY  CiRCfi-AR  No.  S,  P.  S.&T.  I)iv.,  Jani;ary  24,  1919.) 

General.— (a)  This  packing  is  to  be  used  as  stuffing-box 
1)acking  on  pistons  in  pumps  and  engines. 

(6)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specilication  will  govern. 

CoNSTRUCTio.N'. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)  Tuck's  packing  shall  consist  of  frictioned  cotton  canvas 
layers  either  round  or  square,  as  specified.  The  round  packing 
shall  be  made  with  a  rubber  core,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(b)  It  shall  be  built  up  on  the  bias  and  shall  conform  in 
dimensions,  plies,  and  textures  to  the  following  table: 


Texture    of    plies. 

Number  of  pli( 

ing    friction 


to  17. 


(c)  The  rubber  core  shall  have  a  diameter  equal  to  one-third 
the  diameter  of  packing. 
Branding. — Not  required. 
Materials. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  The  rubber  core  shall  contain  not  less  than  35  per  cent 
fine  Para  rubber ;  not  more  than  three  per  cent  sulphur,  and 
the  remainder  shall  consist  of  suitable  drv  inorganic  mineral 
fillers. 

(b)  Friction  shall  be  of  such  a  com[wund  as  to  meet  required 
tests. 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)  A  section  six  inches  long  shall  be  cut  from  any  length  at 
any  place  to  allow  for  four  or  more  tests. 
Tests. — See    General    Specifications. 

(a)  The  completed  article  shall  withstand  boiling  in  water 
under  80  pounds'  steam  pressure  for  four  hours  without  loosen- 
ing tile  fric'ion  or  materially  hardening  the  rubber. 

(b)  Packing  shall  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  of  bending 
easily  around  rods  or  pistons  of  various  sizes.  The  1/4  to  3/4- 
inch  shall  bend  around  its  diameter,  the  7/8  to  1  1/8-inch  around 
twice  its  diameter,  and  the  larger  sizes  around  three  times  their 
diameter. 

(c)  Friction  shall  be  such  that  a  weight  of  8  pounds  shall  not 
cause  a  separation  greater  than  1  inch  per  minute,  calculated 
upon  a  basis  of  a  1-inch  specimen. 

(rf)  Tensile  strength  of  the  rubber  core  shall  be  at  least  900 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  it  shall  have  an  elongation  at  the 
breaking  point  of  at  least  two  to  eight  inches. 

DIAPHRAGM   PACKING. 

War  Department   Specification,    No.    333-2-2 — June   6,    1919. 

(.\L-TnORITY  OF   SuPPLV    ClRCLI.AR   \o.    S,    P.  S.  &  T.  DiV.,   JaNI'ARY    24,    1919.) 

General. —  (a)  This  packing  is  to  be  used  for  making  dia- 
phragms for  diaphragm  pumps. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Con'struction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  The  packing  shall  be  in  sheets  approximately  36  inches 
wide  and  made  into  rolls  of  about  125  pounds  each.  It  shall  be 
constructed  of  two  layers  of  cotton  fabric  using  a  layer  of  ruober 
between  them  and  a  layer  of  rubber  on  each  side,  making  alter- 
nate layers  of  rubber  and   fabric. 

The  rubber  layer  which  separates  the  plies  of  duck  shall  be 
1/16-inch  thick.  The  outer  rubber  layers  shall  be  equal  in  thick- 
ness, but  of  such  a  thickness  to  make  the  total  thickness  of  the 
packing  1/4-inch. 

(b)  The  cotton  canvas  plies  shall  be  frictioned  on  both  sides 
with  the  same  qualify  material  as  used  in  the  rubber  compound 
and  shall  withstand  the  friction  test  mentioned  below. 

Branding. — See   General    Specifications, 
(a)  Use  the  word  "Diaphragm." 


•See  The  India   Rubber  World.  January 
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Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Fabric  shall  weigh  not  less  than  12  ounces  per  square 
yard. 

(fr)  The  rubber  compound  shall  contain  not  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  fine  Para ;  not  more  than  3  1/2  per  cent  sulphur ;  remainder 
to  be  suitable  dry  inorganic  mineral  fillers. 
Inspection. — See  General  Specilicatioiis. 
Tests. — See   General    Specifications, 
(a)   Fabric: 

Tensile,    minimum-  — 

Warp 1 25    pounds. 

Filling     125    pounds. 

Yards    per    inch    each,    warp    and    filling 22,  plus  or  minus  4. 

(i>)   Friction,  minimum    14    pounds. 

(c)  Tensile    rubber  layers,   minimum 1,800   pounds. 

(rf)   Ultimate    elongation,    minimum 2  to  11   inches. 

(<■)    IVrmanent  set— ^  o  ■     h 

CLOTH    INSERTION    RUBBER    PACKINa 

War  Department   Specification,    No.   838-2-1— June   5,    1919. 

(Al-THORITY   OF   SuPPI.V    CIRCULAR   No.    8,    P.  S.  &  T.  DlV.,   JaNU.\RY    24,    1919.) 

General.— (a)  This  specification  covers  requirements  for 
grade  I  packing  used  in  flanges  of  ventilation  systems  or  in 
flanges  in  contact  vi'ith  cold  water  which  are  separated  only  at 
long  intervals ;  grade  II  packing  used  in  flanges  in  contact  with 
cold   water   which   are   separated   frequently. 

(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods",  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  To  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber  and  cotton  sheet- 
ing or  a  plain  weave  fabric  in  such  a  manner  that  both  faces  of 
packing  shall  be  of  rubber. 

(6)  Made  about  36  inches  wide,  and  in  rolls  weighing  approxi- 
mately 125  pounds,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(c)  Cotton  insertion  shall  be  properly  frictioned  with  a  com- 
position to  meet  required  tests. 

(rf)  For  every  1/16-inch  thickness  there  shall  be  at  least  one 
ply  of  cotton  sheeting  or  a  plain  weave  fabric. 

(e)  1/32-inch  packing  shall  have  only  one  ply  of  insertion  and 
shall  be  furnished  in  grade  II  only.  Grade  I  shall  be  furnished 
in  thickness  1/16-inch  and  above. 

Branding. — See   General    Specifications. 

(o)  Use  the  words  "Water,  Grade  I"  or  "Water,  Grade  II," 
as  specified  in  proposal. 

]\1ateri.\ls. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)  Fabric  to  weigh  not  less  than  4.75  ounces  nor  more  than 
5. IS  ounces  per  square  yard,  count  to  be  35  to  SO  threads  per 
inch  for  both  warp  and  filling  directions. 

(b)  All  rubber  layers  to  be  of  the  same  composition. 
Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

Tests. — See   General    Specifications. 

(a)  Grade  I : 

Friction    adhesion    between    rubber    layers    and    fabric    insertions, 

minimum    pounds  7 

Tensile  of  rubber  layers,  minimum 1,000 

Ultimate   elongation,    minimum inches  2-11 

Permanent  set: 

•Stretch  for   10  minutes,  minimum 2.10 

Set   after    10    minutes'    rest,    maximum per   cent  20 

(b)  Grade  II. — One-sixteenth-inch  complete  packing  shall 
weigh  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  six  pounds  per  square 
yard,  and  other  thicknesses  in  same  proportion.  Packing  weigh- 
ing over  six  pounds  per  square  yard  may  be  rejected,  or  accepted 
with  payments  based  on  area  corresponding  to  6  pounds  per 
square  yard. 

Shall  be  pliable  enough  to  stand  bending  double  in  any  direc- 
tion without  cracking. 

A  4-inch  square  of  packing  shall  be  placed  in  the  water  of  an 
autoclave.  Another  section  shall  be  placed  on  flange  of  auto- 
clave with  steel  plate  clamped  on  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  pieces 
of  packing.  The  autoclave  shall  be  heated  to  give  an  internal 
steam  pressure  of  SO  pounds  per  square  inch  for  four  hours. 
Both  sections  shall  be  allowed  to  rest  one  hour  after  removing 
from  autoclave,  after  which  they  shall  show  no  blisters  or  other 
apparent  injury.  Packing  under  1/8-inch  thick  shall  not  crack 
when  bent  double;  packing  1/8-inch  and  over  in  thickness  shall 
not  crack  when  bent  around  1/4-inch  round  mandrel. 

RUBBER   VALVES. 

War  Department   Specification,    No.    335.1-2— June    5,    1919. 
(Authority  of  Supply  Circular  No.  8.  P  .S  &  T.  Div..  Janu.^ry  24,  1919.) 
General. — (o)   This  specification  covers   the   requirements   for 
valves  used  in  pumps,  condensers,  etc. 

=?ee  The  India   Rubbkr  World.  January   1,    1920,  page  214. 


(b)  See  War  Department  Specification  No.  333-1-1,  headed 
General  Specification  for  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods',  which  is 
made  a  part  hereof,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  provisions  below 
directly  conflict.  In  such  cases  the  word  and  meaning  of  this 
specification  will  govern. 

Construction. — See  General   Specifications. 

(a)  The  valve  surfaces  shall  be  smooth  and  free  from  pitting, 
air  checks,  other  imperfections,  and  properly  finished.  They 
shall  be  hard,  medium,  and  soft,  as  required. 

Branding. — See  (ieneral   Specifications. 

(o)  Valves  shall  be  molded  with  the  words  "U.  S.  A.," 
"Hard."  "Medium."  or  "Soft,"  manufacturer's  name,  and  date 
on  edge  of  valve. 

Material. — See  General  Specifications. 

(o)  Valves  shall  be  made  from  a  compound  containing  fine 
Para  rubber,  sulphur,  and  suitable  dry  inorganic  fillers,  as  speci- 
fied in  table  below : 

Minimum  Specific  gravity. 

percentage       Total         , ^-- ^ 

fine  Para,     sulphur.     Minimum.     Maximum. 

Hard     30  10  1.7  1.9 

-Medium    35  5  1.4  1.8 

Soft    35  2.5  1.6  1.8 

Inspection. — See  General  Specifications. 

(a)   Inspector  shall  select  one  valve   from  every  lot   for  tests. 

Tests. — See    General    Specifications. 

(a)  Half  a  valve  taken  at  random  from  the  lot  shall  stand 
a  dry-heat  test  270  degrees  F.  for  one  hour;  the  other  half  from 
same  valve  shall  stand  a  dry  saturated  steam  test  of  400  degrees 
F.  for  three  hours.  The  valves  shall  not  disintegrate  nor  blister 
in  either  of  the  above  tests. 


SOLIDS    PLUS    PNEUMATICS. 

Commenting  on  a  caption  of  frequent  occurrence  in  motor 
papers,  F.  R.  Fageol,  of  the  Fageol  Motors  Co.,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, asserts  in  "Automotive  Industries"  that  it  should  read 
"Solids  Plus  Pneumatics"  rather  than  "Solids  vs.  Pneumatics." 
Pointing  out  that  both  types  of  tires  have  their  own  peculiar 
functions,  and  that  both  are  undoubtedly  here  to  stay,  he  very 
aptly  asserts  that  pneumatic  tires  will  not  run  solids  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  will  simply  run  trucks  into  more  business.  At  present 
and  apparently  for  some  time  to  come  pneumatics  can  no  more 
displace  solids  than  can  trains  displace  boats. 

From  the  truck  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  pneumatics 
merely  extend  the  range  of  truck  transportation  beyond  the  field 
developed  on  solids.  Most  tire  manufacturers  produce  both 
types.  Thus  there  are  occasions  for  comparison,  but  very  little 
conflict. 

For  slow-moving  heavy  loads  in  congested  traffic,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  anything  more  satisfactory  than  the  solid  rubber  truck 
tire,  but  it  will  not  withstand  long  continuous  use  at  high  speed 
as  do  pneumatics.  In  the  past  there  was  no  need  of  speed  in 
trucking,  and  neither  trucks  nor  roads  were  built  for  it.  With 
lagging  transportation  facilities  now  the  most  serious  problem 
before  the  world,  however,  the  efficiency  of  all  known  trans- 
portation agencies  must  be  increased,  and  neither  truck  load  nor 
road  will  withstand  the  shocks  and  vibration  of  high  speed 
unless  cushioned  by  pneumatics. 

Roads  are  being  built  to  meet  present-day  needs,  and  pneu- 
matic cord  tires  have  enabled  truck  manufacturers  to  develop 
transmissions  and  other  improvements  to  increase  speed  and 
economical  hauling  radius.  The  modern  seven-speed  truck  trans- 
mission, for  example,  gives  an  over-drive  for  speed  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  on  the  open  road,  together  with  an  extremely  low 
reduction  for  steej)  grades  on  unusually  heavy  going.  Pneumatic 
tires  also  aff'ord  traction  under  certain  unfavorable  conditions 
that  render  truck  operation  on  solids  very  difficult.  Sand,  loose 
dirt,  and  mud  seem  to  hold  no  terrors  for  the  pneumatic. 

Many  claims  of  savings  in  operation  costs,  such  as  fuel  con- 
sumption and  general  repairs  when  pneumatics  replace  solids,  are 
being  made,  but  these  are  entirely  beside  the  point.  Pneumatics 
do  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  motor  truck  and  that  is  the  real 
issue.  They  do  not  supplant  solids,  but  bring  into  truck  range 
an  entirely  new  class  of  business  heretofore  necessarily  handled 
by  some  less  satisfactory  means. 
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What  the  Rubber  Chemists  Are  Doing. 


THE  COLLOIDAL  VIEWPOINT  OF  RUBBER  CHEMISTRY.' 

Till;  lAitK  is  divided  into  two  main  topics.  The  lirst  is  an 
analysis  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  particles  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  size  in  rubber  and  other  colloidal 
systems.  Under  this  head  crystallization,  condensation, 
polymerization  and  coagulation  will  be  discussed.  The  second 
topic  is  concerned  with  some  applications  of  selective  ad- 
sorption to  rubber. 

CaTSTAIilZATlON. 

For  the  present  purpose  little  need  be  said  of  the  process 
known  as  crystallization  except  with  regard  to  a  single  phase 
of  this  phenomenon.  For  instance,  when  very  dilute  solu- 
tions of  gold  chloride  are  treated  with  weak  reducing  agents, 
microscopic  nuclei  are  formed  from  which  colloidal  crystals 
of  gold  may  be  made  to  grow,  if  the  reducing  action  is  kept 
suflSciently  low,  so  that  the  molecules  of  gold  have  time  to 
become  orientated  on  the  crystal  faces.  Here  the  growth  of 
the  particles  occurs  by  a  purely  crystallization  process,  and 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  molecular  gold  or  reducing 
agent  is  exhausted. 

CONDENSATION. 

The  term  condensation  is  often  employed  in  a  somewhat 
loose  sense.  Strictly  speaking  it  refers  to  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  particles  through  the  agency  of  a  chemical  change, 
whereby  two  or  more  molecules  unite  by  the  splitting  of?  of 
water  or  other  substance.  A  classical  example  is  the  forma- 
tion of  starch  from  sugar  according  to  the  equation 
n  CJ-I^  0.—>   {CJi»,  0,).  +  nH,0 

POLYMERIZATION. 

Polymerization  is  another  well-known  method  involving  the 
growth  of  particles.  This  phenomenon  differs  from  con- 
densation only  by  the  fact  that  nothing  is  split  off  when  two 
or  more  molecules  unite  to  form  a  larger  complex.  The 
molecular  weight  of  the  complex  is,  therefore,  «  times  that 
of  the  original  substance  if  n  represents  the  number  of 
molecules  that  have  united  to  form  the  new  and  larger  unit. 
Organic  chemistry  is  replete  with  examples  of  this  kind  of 
chemical  action.  For  instance  the  change  of  the  aldehydes 
into  the  para  or  meta  modifications  belongs  in  this  category. 
From  the  evidence  at  hand  it  seems  very  probable  that  in 
polymerization  the  redistribution  of  major  valencies  is  in- 
volved, because  those  substances  which  exhibit  this  property 
to  a  pronounced  degree  are  possessed  of  double  bonds. 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of 
condensation  and  polymerization  that  these  two  types  of 
changes  are  essentially  chemical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  products  of  these  two  reactions  have  properties 
very  different  from  the  original,  and  the  alterations  of  prop- 
erties are  sudden,  not  gradual. 

COAGtTLATION. 

Coagulation,  in  contradistinction  to  condensation  or  poly- 
merization, involves  a  gradual  change  of  properties  and  there 
is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  original  and  the 
final  substance.  Unfortunately,  the  term  is  employed  to 
designate  four  distinctly  different  physical  processes. 

The  first  of  these  is  well  illustrated  by  the  union  of  the 
colloidal  gold  crystals  referred  to  in  a  previous  paragraph. 
If  during  the  growth  of  these  tiny  crystals  the  process  is 
hurried,  or  if  an  electrolyte  is  added  to  the  colloidal  solution, 
several  of  the  tiny  crystals  unite  by  surface  contact,  a  loose 
mass  is  formed  and  eventually  a  powder  will  be  precipitated. 

'Published  by  courtesy  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Paper  by 
Ellwood  B.  Spear,  chemical  department,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, read  at  the  St.   I-ouis  meeting,  April.   192U. 


This  is,  of  course,  an  irreversible  process  and  is  a  typical 
example  of  coagulation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  particles  touch  the  surface  of  one  another  and  do  not 
flow  together. 

A  second  form  of  coagulation  is  manifested  when,  for 
example,  the  particles  of  an  oil-in-water  systeni  gather  to- 
gether. Here  the  tiny  droplets  touch  one  another,  flow  into 
a  larger  drop  which  finally  rises  to  the  top  or  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  according  to  the  differences  in  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  phases.  This  kind  of  coagulation  is  distinguished 
from  all  others  in  that  the  resulting  products  are  two  dis- 
tinct, molecularly  dispersed  and  therefore  homogeneous 
phases.  There  is  no  colloidal  oil  dispersed  in  the  water,  nor 
yet  is  there  any  colloidal  water  in  the  oil.  ■ 

A  third  type  is  exemplified  by  the  coagulation  of  gelatin 
in  a  hydrosol  by  an  excess  of  an  electrolyte,  whereby  a 
flocculent  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  stringy  mass  is  obtained. 
It  is  conceded  by  most  writers  that  the  electrolyte  to  a  large 
extent  desolvates  the  gelatin,  that  the  particles  are  at  first 
actually  reduced  in  size  because  of  the  loss  of  solvent,  but 
that  tlie  desolvated  particles  unite  to  form  larger  clumps 
which  appear  as  flocks. 

There  is  also  another  possibility  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Not  only  may  the  particles  unite  and  flow  together, 
but  the  molecules  of  which  these  particles  are  composed 
may  unite  chemically  to  some  extent  and  form  a  polymerized 
substance.  In  such  a  case  we  should  have  both  a  chemical 
and  physical  reaction  going  on  simultaneously  or  subse- 
quently to  each  other.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  the 
coagulation  of  rubber  latex  where  an  elastic  mass  is  formed, 
there  occurs  both  a  physical  union  between  the  particles  and 
polymerization  between  the  molecules  in  these  particles.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  these  two  reactions  might  proceed 
to  a  different  degree  in  the  same  system  under  slightly  dif- 
ferent conditions.  If  this  were  true  we  should  not  expect 
the  two  products  to  have  identical  properties.  This  may 
explain  why  two  samples  of  raw  rubber  from  the  same  latex 
may  differ  materially  from  each  other  if  the  conditions  dur- 
ing coagulation  are  varied  in  the  two  cases. 
GELATION. 

A  fourth  physical  change,  that  of  gelation,  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  coagulation.  When  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
solution  of  gelatin  in  water  is  allowed  to  cool  the  entire  mass 
sets  as  a  gel.  The  process  in  this  case  is  the  reverse  of 
number  three  previously  described.  As  the  cooling  proceeds 
the  particles  become  more  and  more  solvated,  the  size  of 
the  particles  increases  until  they  touch  one  another  and  the 
gelatin  eventually  forms  the  continuous  phase,  while  the 
water  is  now  dispersed  in  the  gelatin.  This  phenomenon  is 
known  as  a  reversal  of  phase.  Gels  may  be  formed  by  evap- 
orating off  the  solvent,  and  here  the  same  reversal  of  phase 
may  occur.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  polymerization 
may  take  place  during  the  formation  of  a  gel  by  either  of 
these  processes. 

CHAKACTEMSTICS   OF   GELATION. 

Gelation  differs  from  the  three  previously  mentioned  forms 
of  coagulation  because  in  a  gel  both  the  disperse  phase  and 
the  disperse  medium  are  coextensive  throughout  the  entire 
mass.  This  expression  is  employed  in  preference  to  the  term 
homogeneous  because  the  latter  has  a  well-defined  thermo- 
dynamic meaning.  Homogeneous  solutions  contain  a  solute 
in  a  molecular  state  of  subdivision  and  exhibit  a  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  or  raising  of  the  boiling  point  from  which 
molecular  weights  may  be  calculated.     Gels  are  coextensive 
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in  the  sense  that  every  submicroscopic  portion  contains  both 
the  solute  and  the  solvent. 

Caoutchouc  dissolved  in  benzol  may  be  separated  from 
the  solvent  either  by  the  addition  of  acetone  or  by  the  evap- 
oration of  the  benzol.  In  the  first  case  a  lumpy,  stringy 
mass  is  obtained,  doubtless  because  the  acetone  dcsolvates 
the  raw  rubber.  In  other  vi-ords,  the  acetone  robs  the 
caoutchouc  of  its  benzol,  the  particles  are  attracted  to  one 
another  and  therefore  coagulate  in  masses  or  flocks.  When, 
however,  the  benzol  is  removed  slowly  by  evaporation  the 
particles  are  forced  closer  and  closer  together  as  desolvation 
proceeds.  Finally  they  touch,  flow  into  one  another  and  a 
single  coextensive  mass  is  formed.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
gelatin,  it  is  quite  possible  that  polymerization  occurs  during 
the  coagulation. 

In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view  an  elastic  rubber 
mass  is  a  coagulum  permeated  with  capillaries,  the  walls  of 
which  are  made  Up  of  more  or  less  polymerized  particles  of 
different  sizes  stuck  together  at  several  portions  of  their 
surfaces.  If  a  solvent  is  introduced  the  particles  become 
solvated  and  separate  into  submicrons  that  differ  greatly  in 
size.  Moreover,  if  polymerization  occurs  during  coagulation 
it  naturally  follows  that  depolymerization  must  take  place 
while  dissolution  is  in  progress. 

This  same  increase  in  dispersion  and  possibly  depolymeriza- 
tion may  be  brought  about  by  other  agencies  than  solvents. 
Mechanical  work  and  rise  of  temperature  have  this  effect  to 
a  marked  degree.  Doubtless  the  function  of  "milling"  is 
precisely  of  this  nature,  but  whether  the  paramount  change 
is  chemical  depolymerization  or  merely  a  physical  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  particles  cannot  be  decided  at  present.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  both  occur  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a  tire  on  the  road 
is  being  constantly  subjected  to  a  milling  treatment  which 
should  tend  to  depolymerize  and  decrease  the  size  of  the 
particles.  This  effect  should  be  offset  wholly  or  in  part  by  a 
slow  vulcanization  in  case  free  sulphur  is  present,  because 
the  temperature  rise  in  a  tire  under  load  is  often  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  subject  of  coagulation  and  the  antithesis,  dispersion. 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  reference  to  the  important 
part  these  reactions  play  in  the  preparation  of  such  com- 
pounding materials  as  zinc  oxide,  gas  black  and  sublimed 
lead.  A  recent  article  on  carbon  black  by  Perrott  and  Thies- 
sen,°  makes  it  quite  clear  that  not  only  the  size  of  the  particles 
but  also  the  structure  is  vital.  Both  of  these  are  without 
doubt  influenced  by  the  method  of  preparation. 
SELECTIVE   AUSORPTION. 

Selective  adsorption,  the  second  topic  of  this  paper,  is  a 
colloidal  conception  that  promises  to  become  more  and  more 
useful  as  it  is  better  understood.  By  the  term  is  meant  that 
certain  substances  mutually  attract  each  other  with  very 
considerable  force,  although  no  chemical  action  according  to 
the  law  of  definite  proportions  may  result.  When  the  sub- 
stances are  microscopic  in  size  this  attraction  is  called  ad- 
hesion, but  if  one  or  both  are  of  colloidal  dimensions  the 
term  adsorption  is  appHed.  May  it  not  be  that  this  phenom- 
enon is  the  vital  factor  in  the  compounding  of  rubber?  Cer- 
tainly on  purely  chemical  grounds  we  cannot  account  for 
the  very  great  change  of  properties  occasioned  by  the  mixing 
of  gas  black  with  raw  rubber,  nor  yet  for  the  fact  that  oil 
black  is  not  so  efiicacious  as  gas  black.  Selective  adsorption, 
on  the  other  hand,  predicts  very  pronounced  differences  of 
behavior  between  substances  having  the  identical  chemical 
composition  but  a  different  physical  structure.  In  order  that 
carbon  black  may  be  adsorbed  by  raw  rubber  to  the  greatest 


degree  and  with  the  strongest  bonds,  the  former  must  be  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  doubtless  the  particles  must 
have  a  particular  structure.  These  conditions  are  not  met  so 
well  by  the  oil  black  as  they  are  by  the  gas  black. 

This  theory  also  predicts  other  important  facts  familiar  to 
the  rubber  chemist.  For  example,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
substitute  for  carbon  other  substances  which  are  in  a  suitable 
physical  state.  The  determining  factor  is  whether  or  not  the 
compounding  material  and  rubber  mutually  adsorb  each 
other  to  a  high  degree.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason  that 
zinc  oxide  may  be  employed  instead  of  gas  black. 

Many  other  systems  are  known  where  mutual  adsorption 
changes  the  properties  fundamentally.  As  an  instance  may 
be  cited  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud,  or  clay.  Roads  made  of 
either  of  these  materials  alone  are  nearly  impassable,  but  if 
the  two  are  mixed  in  the  rifjht  proportions  very  fair  surfaces 
result. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  tlie  colloidal  point  of  view  the  particles  of  the  com- 
pounding material  of  a  compounded  vulcanized  rubber  mass 
are  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  rubber.  The  latter  is  there- 
fore the  continuous  phase  and  is  held  securely  to  the  surface 
of  the  compounding  material  by  the  forces  of  adsorption. 
Not  only  will  the  rubber  films  offer  resistance  to  efforts 
tending  to  deform  the  mass,  but  the  particles  of  the  com- 
pounding material  hold  the  films  of  the  rubber  so  firmly  that 
the  resistance  is  greatly  increased.  A  good  example  of  this 
last  action  is  shown  by  the  surfaces  of  two  glass  plates  which 
have  been  wet  and  brought  together.  As  long  as  the  plates 
are  not  very  close  they  can  be  moved  across  each  other  with 
ease.  When,  however,  the  surfaces  are  pressed  together  so 
that  the  water  forms  a  thin  film  between  them,  the  adsorp- 
tion forces  become  so  strong  that  the  plates  may  be  moved 
in  different  directions  only  with  great  difficulty. 

CARBON    BLACK. 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  taken  from  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink  Manu- 
facturers liy  Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of 
carbon  black. 

PRODUCTION. 

The  makers  of  carbon  black  are  straining  every  nerve  and 
have  been  making  the  utmost  effort  for  several  years  to  increase 
their  output,  and  it  has  greatly  increased.  In  1915  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  carbon  black 
incorporated  in  rubber  increased  its  tensile  strength  fifteenfold, 
giving  it  greater  tractile  effect  on  a  smooth  and  slippery  pave- 
ment, less  wear  and  afforded  greater  resistence  to  the  oxidizing 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  than  any  other  material  yet  tried  for 
these  purposes.  The  result  was  that  the  demand  for  carbon 
black  increased  more  than  twofold,  and  more  than  half  the  carbon 
black  now  made  is  used  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  the  amount 
available   is   not   enough  to    satisfy   it. 

Many  different  causes  have  increased  the  difficuhies  of  sup- 
plying the  demand  for  carbon  black.  During  the  war  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Fuel  Administration  to  divert  gas 
from  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black  to  use  for  fuel, 
and  two  factories  have  been  shut  down  in  part  by  this  pressure. 

The  great  scarcity  of  steel,  its  high  price  and  the  difiiculties 
of  transportation  have  greatly  enhanced  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  building  black  factories,  and  it  is  difficult,  expensive  and 
tedious  to  get  such  material  to-day. 

Many  of  you  have  probably  noticed  old  signs  on 
country  roads  that  had  been  painted  in  black  on  a  background 
of  white  lead,  and  this  in  turn  on  a  wooden  board— the  white 
lead  almost  gone,  the  wood  beneath  it  rotted  away  to  a  very 
appreciable  extent,  and  the  black  lettering  of  the  original  sign 
standing  out  in  bas  relief  by  reason  of  its  having  protected  the 
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wood  beneath  it  by  |)n)Innging  tlic  lite  uf  the  oil  with  which  it 
was  mixed. 

OAKBON    BLACK   RETABD8   OXIDATION. 

The  process  of  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  and  other  drying  oils 
is  due  to  oxidation  and  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  weight. 
This  oxidation  process  is  more  retarded  by  carbon  black  than 
by  any  other  known  pigment.  Next  to  it  comes  lampblack,  but 
carbon  black  retards  the  drying  of  paint  even  more  than  lamp- 
black by  retarding  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  It  seems  to  have  a 
similar  effect  on  retarding  the  oxidation  and  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  rubber. 

INCBEASES  TENSILE  STBENGTK  OF  BUBBER. 

Samples  of  rubber  compounded  with  carbon  black  have  shown 
a  tensile  strength  of  3,700  pounds  per  square  inch. 

COMPOSITION    OF    CARBON    BLACK. 

Carbon  black  is  not  carbon,  and  all  analyses  showing  over  99 
per  cent  of  carbon  in  carbon  black  are  erroneous  and  misleading. 
Probably  all  such  analyses  were  based  on  the  mere  combustion 
of  the  carbon  black  and  the  assumption  that  everything  that 
burned  away  was  carbon.  The  lowest  percentage  of  carbon  in 
any  competent  carbon  black  analysis  that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Peerless  Black  and  this 
showed  80  per  cent  on  the  commercial  substance  and  85  per  cent 
when  it  was  dried  at  a  temperature  of  110  degrees  C. 

Xo  one  has  yet  shown  what  connection,  if  any,  there  is  between 
the  commercial  qualities  of  a  carbon  black  and  its  percentage  of 
carbon ;  this  is  a  very  interesting  field  for  research,  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

Carbon  black  is  an  amorphous  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  and 
other  organic  compounds,  some  of  which  contain  o.xygen,  none 
of  which  have  ever  been  isolated  and  of  which  the  number  is 
probably  very  great. 

One  important  and  striking  fact  with  regard  to  the  making  of 
carbon  black  is  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  weight  of  natural 
gas  is  olitainabic  as  carbon  black.  It  is  true  that  by  calcining 
gas  one  may  obtain  more  soot,  containing  as  a  rule  adamantine 
particles  and  amounting  to  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
gas  and  possibly  in  some  instances  to  more  than  this,  but  the 
material  thus  obtained  has  never  been  made  at  a  competitive 
price,  and  is  unsalable  at  any  price,  owing  to  its  poor  color,  defi- 
ciency of  coloring  power  and  usually  the  presence  of  grit.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  by  any  means  maintain  that  this  method  may 
not  ultimately  become  of  great  commercial  importance.  Hither- 
to, it  has  been  conducted  only  on  a  small  scale  and  at  a  prohibi- 
tory expense  by  reason  of  the  small  yield  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  apparatus  employed  and  the  rapid  destruction  of  the 
apparatus  by  the  methods  of  manufacture  or  the  great  expense 
of  the  apparatus  relative  to  the  yield. 

PERCENTAGE    OF   RECOVERY    FROM    NATtHlAL    GAS. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  the  yield  was  believed  to  be  from  one 
to  three  pounds  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  less  than 
1/30  of  the  carbon  content  of  the  gas.  At  the  present  time  in 
West  Virginia  from  1/20  to  1/30  of  the  carbon  is  recovered  in 
the  shape  of  carbon  black  under  proper  working  conditions.  The 
Louisiana  gas  is  poor  in  quality  and  yields  less  than  1/30. 

INFLITENCES  INCREASING  COST  OF  CARBON  BLACK. 

Carbon  black  makers  have  been  harassed  by  legislation.  In 
Louisiana  such  attempts  have  ceased  after  a  period   of  activity. 

In  Wyoming  a  law  has  been  passed  forbidding  the  erection  of 
carbon  black  factories  within  a  certain  distance  from  cities  of  a 
certain  population,  a  regrettable  and  foolish  law,  which  probably 
would  not  stand  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  distinct  deterrent  to  the  manu- 
facture of  carbon  black.  In  West  Virginia  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  pass  adverse  legislation,  and  a  law  has  recently 
been  passed  taxing  the  transportation  of  natural  gas,  but  it  is 
not  in  force  pending  the  derision  of  the  Federal  courts  of  last 
resort. 


.\nother  cause  that  has  operated  to  increase  the  cost  of  carbon 
black  is  the  increasing  value  of  natural  gas.  For  instance,  at 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  six  years  ago,  gas  was  sold  to  the 
glass  makers  at  4  cents  a  thousand.  They  are  now  paying  27 
cents  a  thousand,  and  in  Grafton,  West  Virginia,  they  are 
paying  33  cents  a   thousand. 

CHEMICAL  PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Drocess  of  Preventing  the  Inner  W.mxs  of  Rubber  Hose 
from  sticking  during  manufacture,  which  consists  in 
simultaneously  applying  to  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  an 
uncured  inner  tube  a  mixture  of  water  and  a  powdered 
agent  capable  of  being  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  the  tube 
and  preventing  adhesion  of  the  walls.  (Frank  C.  Moore, 
Canton,  Ohio.     United  States  patent  No.   1,344.143.) 

Printing-Roller  Composition.  A  resilient  ink-distributing 
roller  formed  of  a  vulcanized  composition  comprising  a  mixture 
of  previously  vulcanized  and  previously  unvulcanized  rubbers  in 
nearly  equal  proportions  by  weight  and  together  constituting  the 
greater  part  of  the  composition.  (Abraham  L.  Freedlander, 
Akron,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  New 
York  City,  United  States  patent  No.  1,344,631.) 

Method  of  Tre.-\ting  F.-^bric.  This  consists  in  first  impregnat- 
ing the  fabric  with  an  emulsified  lubricating  material  and  subse- 
quently applying  a  vulcanizable  plastic.  (Erwin  E.  A.  G.  Meyer, 
assignor  to  Morgan  &  Wright— both  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  United 
States  patent  No.  1,344,645.) 

Inking  Roller  for  Printing  Presses.  The  ingredients  include, 
approximately,  in  weight,  alumifium  flake,  two  pounds ;  lime,  one- 
half  pound;  sulphur,  three  and  one-half  pounds;  magnesia,  four 
pounds;  rubber,  40  pounds,  and  a  softening  agent.  (Lee  La  Tour 
and  .'Mton  F.  Munnell,  assignors  of  one-third  to  Warren  Small, 
all  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  United  States  patent  No.  1,345,200.) 
THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Producing  Rubber  Compositions  .\nd  Vulcanizing  Products. 
The  process  of  forming  a  rubber  compound  which  consists  in  add- 
ing to  rubber  a  wet  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate,  which  precipi- 
tate has  been  formed  in  the  presence  of  a  colloidal  gel,  mixing 
the  resultant  precipitate  with  the  rubber,  drying  the  mix,  and 
heating  the  mix  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  to  effect  vulcanization. 

The  homogeneous  vulcanized  product  formed  by  adding  to  rub- 
lier  animal  glue  formed  into  a  gel  by  water,  mixing  the  gel  with 
the  rubber,  driving  off  the  water,  and  heating  the  resultant  dry 
mix  with  a  vulcanizing  agent  to  effect  vulcanization.  (The  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  Robert  Clifford  Hartong, 
both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.     Canadian  patent  No.  201,278.) 

Pl.\stic  Material.  A  new  substitute  for  horn,  hard  rubber, 
celluloid,  etc.,  consisting  essentially  of  albuminoids  treated  with 
formaldehyde  and  of  the  fine  cell  membranes  of  the  emptied  yeast 
cells.  (Earnest  Krause,  Steglitz,  and  Hans  Blucher,  Leipzig,  both 
in  Germany.  Canadian  patent  No.  201.420.) 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

.Artificial  Rubber  Tire  Filling,  .\  typical  composition  for 
tlie  purpose  indicated  consists  of  five  parts  of  mineral  oil,  such  as 
"Valvoline,"  to  one  part  protochloride  of  sulphur.  V.  Villa,  34 
rue  Bayard,  Toulouse,  France.     British  patent  No.  141,755.) 

Vulcanizing  India  Rubber.  In  the  vulcanization  of  rubber 
compounds  by  hot  air,  litharge  or  its  derivatives  is  replaced  by 
an  organic  or  inorganic  reducing  agent  to  obtain  a  light-colored 
product.  Suitable  agents  are  hydro-quinone,  pyragallol,  tannins, 
l)araniidophenol,  glycine,  trioxymethylene,  and  other  derivatives 
of  formaldehyde,  hydrosulphites,  neutral  sulphites.  In  general, 
the  amount  of  reducing  agent  should  not  exceed  ten  per  cent  of 
the  rubber.  (A.  Heilbronner,  74  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  Paris, 
France.     British  patent  No.   142,083.) 

Coating  Materials  for  Fabrics.  The  material  known  as 
Turkish  birdlime   produced   from   the   fruits  of  cordia   myxa  and 
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lordia  lalifolia,  is  thinned  and  used  for  proofing  balloon  fabrics, 
gas  helmets,  etc.  The  balloon  fabric  is  composed  of  two  sheets 
of  thin  flexible  material,  one  or  both  sheets  being  of  absorbent 
material.  One  of  the  sheets  has  applied  to  its  outer  surface  a 
coating  of  rubber  or  waterproof  varnish,  and  to  its  inner  sur- 
face a  thin  layer  of  birdlime.  The  other  sheet  has  a  coating  of 
rubber,  etc.,  on  the  surface  next  to  the  birdlime,  the  other  surface 
being  left  bare.  (C.  A.  Cleghorn,  Brackenside,  Woburn  Sands, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Gayner  Pneumatic  Co.,  95  Cannon  street,  Lon- 
don.    British  patent  No.  142,160.) 

A  Tire  Filling  Molhed  in  Cylindrical  Form  and  Used  to 
replace  the  ordinary  inflated  inner  tube  is  formed  by  add- 
ing sulphur  chloride  (six  pounds,  nine  ounces)  to  a  mixture  of 
soya  bean  oil  (25%  pounds),  magnesia  (two  pounds),  and 
Venetian  red  (five  ounces).  The  oil  is  cooled  before  admixture. 
to  20-32  degrees  F.  to  moderate  the  reaction.  To  insure  uniform 
cooHng  the  molds  are  provided  with  tubular  metal  cores  which 
are  withdrawn  when  the  composition  has  set  and  the  central 
space  is  filled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  composition.  (W.  G. 
Wright,  1838  Collingwood  street,  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Canada. 
British  patent  No.   142,416.) 

PROCESS  OF  MAKING  H  EXAM  ETHYLENE  TETRAMINE. 

Commercial  ammonium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  40  per  cent 
formaldehyde  solution,  the  reaction  taking  place  readily  without 
application  of  heat  and  with  brisk  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath  under 
reduced  pressure,  and  the  residue  is  sublimed  in  vacuo  or  re- 
crystallized  from  absolute  alcohqj.  To  compensate  for  its  var- 
iable composition  the  amount  of  ammonium  carbonate  taken 
should  be  about  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 
The  yield  of  hexamethylene  tetramine  is  about  66  per  cent  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  (W.  Herzog,  "Zeitschrift  Chemie,"  1920, 
33,  48.) 
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LABORATORY  APPARATUS. 

THE  SCHAAR  UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  HEATER. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  shows  an  all-purpose  electric  heater  that  can 
IS)  be   used  as  a  hot-plate  or  for  heating  flasks 

or  test  tubes.  As  a  flask  heater  it  displaces 
the  usual  tripod  or  support  and  burner.  Test 
Wibes  are  heated  by  placing  them  in  the  per- 
forated cylinder  which  fits  into  the  center  of 
the  heater  between  the  coils. 

To  transform  the  heater  into  a  hot-plate 
the  conical  top  is  removed  and  replaced  with 
a  metal  disc  which  fits  over  the  opening. 
The  heater  is  mounted  on  a  solid  base 
which  can  be  screwed  to  the  table.  (Schaar 
&  Co..  .S56  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
Eleituil-  He.ster.       Illinois.) 

SPECIFIC    GRAVITY    CHAINOMATIC    BALANCE. 

Reference  to  the  illustration  shows  the  general  construction 
of  this  balance,  advantage  having  been  taken  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  analytical  chainomatic  balance,  which  has  so  revolutionized 
weighing  in  analytical  chemistry.  There  are  no  loose  weights  to 
use,  all  weighings  or  determinations  are  accomplished  by  placing 
the  sHding  weight  in  the  proper  notch  on  the  beam,  and  obtain- 
ing the  final  reading  by  adding  weight  to  the  beam  by  means  of 
the  chain. 

The  balance  is  furnished  either  with  or  without  a  case.  In 
the  former  instance  it  has  a  sensitivity  of  one-tenth  of  a  milli- 
gram. The  instrument  has  an  aluminum  beam,  agate  bearings, 
glass  base,  spirit  level,  etc.  The  plummet  displaces  exactly  two 
grams  of  distilled  water  at   15   degrees   C.     The   enclosed   ther- 


SrECTFic  Gravity  Balance  Without  Case. 

small  quantities  of  liquid  are  available.     (Christian   Becker,   In- 
corporated, 92  Reade  street.  New  York.) 

MONOCHROMATIC    FLAME    ATTACHMENT    AND    TUBE    SUPPORT. 

A  new  moiiochromalic  Hame  attachment  adaptable  to  any 
ordinary  Bunsen  burner  is  shown  ia 
the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
consists  of  a  simple  cup  arrangement 
permitting  the  solution  of  any  salt 
to  be   used. 

venient  and  simple  stand 
or  support  for  tubes  is 
here  shown.  It  is  com- 
pact, low  priced  and 
suitable  for  supporting 
tubes  of  any  kind  and 
in  connection  with  hold- 
ing apparatus  in  place. 
Both  of  these  useful 
laboratory  accessories, 
are  marketed  by  the 
same  company.  (Cen- 
tral Scientific  Co.,  460 
East  Ohio  street,  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois.) 


Flame 
Attachment. 


FINENESS   AND   TEXTURE  OF  PIGMENTS. 

An  unique  method  for  testing  the  fineness  and  texture  of  pig- 
ments is  given  by  H.  A.  Gardner  in  Circular  No.  50  issued  by 
th^  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States 
(Philadelphia). 

The  method  of  test  consists  in  rubbing  with  the  finger  a  por- 
tion of  the  pigment  across  the  grooves  of  an  Edison  disk  phono- 
graph record  and  observing  the  surface  under  a  microscope. 
There  are  150  grooves  per  inch  of  radius  on  a  disk  record,  and 
each  groove  has  a  radius  of  curvature  of  0.004-inch  and  average 
depth  of  0.001-inch.  The  feel  of  the  pigment  on  the  record 
under  the  finger,  together  with  the  microscopic  examination,  will 
show  characteristic  difi^erences  in  the  pigments.  The  number  of 
particles  per  unit  weight  of  pigment  may  be  determined  with  a 
haemacytomeler  u.sing  a  suspension  of  one  gram  of  pigment  in 
one  liter  of  water  containing  a  small  amount  of  gelatin. 
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New  Machines  and  Appliances. 


IMPROVED    TIRE    BUILDING   MACHINE. 

TiiK  .iiipruvtd  tiri-lnnliliiig  machine  licre  shown  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  winding  and  stitching  unit  and  a  tension  unit, 
both  being  doweled  and  bolted  together  forming  a  complete 
machine.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fabric  tires  and  lor 
smaller  sizes  of  cord  tires.  The  capacit>'  of  the  machine  is 
50  to  120  carcasses  in  a  10-hoiir  day  with  one  operator. 

In  operation,  the  roll  of  frictioned  fabric  is  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine and  the  loose  end  threaded  over  the  tension  rollers  and  ap- 
plied to  the  core.  When  this  revolves  it  pulls  the  fabric  over 
the  tension  rollers  and  lays  it  on  the  core.  The  speed  of  the 
core  is  controlled  by  gearing  on  the  tension  rollers  so  that  the 
fabric  cannot  be  applied  to  the  core  faster  than  the  predetermined 
stretch  in  proportion  to  the  gears  and  the  tension  rollers.  Thus, 
the  fabric  will  be  stretched  uniformly  on  all  cores,  regardles-. 
of  width  or  variation  of  any  kind,  and  can  be  measured  tn 
exact  length  and  uniformly  stretched,  bringing  the  ends  t.* 
gcthcr. 

When  the  machine  has  completed  one  revolution  the  fabrir 
is  cut  off.  the  splice  made,  and  the  ply  stitched  down  on  the 
core.  The  next  ply  is  put  on  in  the  same  manner  and  when 
the   proper   number  have  been  applied   to   the  core,   the  bead   is 


and  the  bottom  of  the  fabric  is  cleaned  in  passing  over  the  top 
tube.  The  tubes  arc  of  brass  and  properly  slotted,  with  adjust- 
able cover  to  tit  any  size  of  fabric,  up  to  and  including  92  inches. 


are   added    and    stitched   dov 
trimmed     and     the    carcass 


placed,  anil  the  remaining  plies 
separately.  The  tire  is  then 
finished. 

This  machine  is  unique  in  that  as  soon  as  the  fabric  is  cut 
off,  all  sides  of  the  core  arc  available  for  inspection  or  removal, 
and   no  part   of  the  machine  overhangs   it,  or   interferes   at   the 


sides    with    the    handling    or    manipulation 
Banner   Machine   Co.,   Columbiana,   Ohio. ) 


the 


(The 


TIRE  FABRIC  CLEANING  MACHINE. 

Vacuum  cleaning  'has  been  used  for  some  time  in  removing 
from  factories  dust  and  dirt  of  every  character,  but  the  direct 
application  <i{  air  cleaning  in  rubber  mills  is  comparatively  recent. 
That  the  Tuec  air-cleaning  system  is  being  successfully  used  in 
cleaning  and  renovating  tire  fabrics  may  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

This  apparatus  is  used  in  connection  with  a  stationary  cleaner. 
The  top  of  the  fabric  is  cleaned  in  passing  over  the  bottom  tube. 


Renovating  Liners. 

These  tubes  pass  from  160  to  320  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
thus  the  fabric  is  given  an  air  bath,  removing  soapstone,  lamp- 
black and  other  substances  adhering  to  the  fabric.  (The  United 
Electric  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.) 

VULCANIZER  FOR  FACTORY  DAMAGED  RUBBER  GOODS. 

Tire  manufacturers  can  make  firsts  out  of  factory  damaged 
casings  by  using  the  spot  vulcanizer  here  shown.  The  clamp 
carries  a  steam  plate  IH  by  3  inches  and  is  provided  with  a 
rocking  table  inside  the  casing  making  it  self-adjusting  to  any 
uneven  thickness.  It  is  used  in  footwear  and  druggist  sundries 
factories  and  also  for  repairing  inner  tubes. 

To  set  up  the  vulcanizer,  run  two  headers  along  the  wall, 
one  for  steam,  the  other  for  condensation.     One  set  of  headers 


The    Si- 


can  be  used  for  several  units  placed  about  two  feet  apart.  A 
short  length  of  chain  with  a  hook  on  the  end,  attached  to  a 
piece  of  rope  from  the  ceiling  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  cas- 
ing in  the  desired  position.     (G.  S.  Andrus,  Akron,  Ohio.) 
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THE  LAFAYETTE  PRECISION  TOOL  GRINDER. 

While  one  of  its  most  obvious  applications  is  on  a  tool-room 
lathe  for  both  internal  and  external  thread-gage  grinding,  this 
machine  is  also  intended  as  a  grinding  machine  when  used  on 
the  bench,  and  as  a 
grinding  attachment 
to  be  applied  to 
lathes,  milling  ma- 
chines,  shapers, 
planers,  etc.,  to  han- 
dle a  variety  of 
work.  The  grind- 
ing-wheel  spindle- 
bearing  housing  has 
a  longitudinal  move- 
ment in  a  saddle, 
which  in  turn  has 
a  vertical  movement 
on  the  column.  A 
swivel  is  provided 
with  a  protractor 
of  large  radius  for 
inclining  the  grind- 
ing-wheel  spindle,  when  thread  grinding,  to  suit  the  helix  angle. 
Micrometer  dials  are  provided  for  both  longitudinal  and  vertical 
adjustments,  making  it  very  convenient  to  obtain  accurate  settings 
whenever  required  for  precision  work.  This  machine  is  designed 
and  manufactured  for  grinding  within  0.0001-inch,  and  all  of  its 
parts  are  interchangeable.  (Lafayette  Tool  &  Equipment  Co., 
Lafayette.   Indiana.) 

RETREAD    MOLD    AND    SECTIONAL    VULCANIZER. 

A  compact,  combination  retread  mold  and  sectional  vulcanizer 
is  being  introduced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  can  not  only  cure 
maximum   size  tires,   including  cord  tires,   in  its  one-third-circle 


Un^'ersal  Tool  Grinder. 


-iEPAiR  Mold. 


matrix,  but  with  bead  molds,  which  can  be  supplied,  sections  may 
be  vulcanized  in  the  same  mold  as  readily  as  in  the  ordinary  sec- 
tional vulcanizer.  It  has  a  self-contained  boiler,  full  steam-jacketed 
walls,  and  raised  steam-jacketed  center  section  to  take  bead  molds 
when  using  it  as  a  sectional  vulcanizer.  Non-heat-conducting 
blocks  on  the  ends  of  the  mold  prevent  the  stock  from  flowing, 
blistering,  or  leaving  a  burr  on  the  ends  of  a  cure.  The  rib 
tread  is  machined  in  the  solid  casting;  and,  it  is  claimed,  the  re- 
treaded  tire  has  the  appearance  of  a  new  cord  tire. 


The  complete  unit  includes  five  strong  steel  clamps,  gas  burner, 
steam  gage,  safety  valve,  overflow  valve,  filler,  filler  valve,  spring 
steel  pressure  band,  wrench,  and  mill  hose  sand  bag.  If  desired, 
connections  can  be  provided  for  steam  plant  line,  or  for  gasoline 
or  kerosene  gas  burners.  (L.  L.  Caldwell  Co.,  1128  Van  Nuys 
Building,  Los  Angeles,   California.) 


STOCK    CUTTER    FOR   SMALL   MOLDED   GOODS. 

Rubber  manufacture  requires  so  many  different  processes  that 
machines  in  great  variety  are  employed.  The  mechanical  engineer 
in  a  modern  rubber  mill  is  keen  on  labor-saving  machinery  and 
does  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  a 
machine  or  ap- 
pliance used  in 
other   trades. 

A  case  in 
point  is  the 
power  vertical 
caramel  cutter 
shown  in  the 
ace  o  mpanying 
illustration  that 
will  find  ready 
use  as  a  stock 
cutter  for  small 
molded  goods. 
It  will  cut  any 
width    from 

1/16-inch  to  2  inches,  the  platen  being  automatically  moved  for- 
ward by  a  ratchet-and-pawl  feed.  Squares  of  any  size  may  be 
cut  by  turning  the  cut  sheet  of  stock  and  again  running  it  through 
the  machine.  Another  type  of  machine  employs  a  knife  that 
operates  with  a  shearing  cut.  (Thomas  Mills  &  Bro.,  Lie,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.) 


Sheet  Stock  Cutter. 


MACHINERY   PATENTS. 
APPARATUS  FOR  MAKING  CARLISLE  CORD  TIRES. 

A  BAND  of  composite  material  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  rub- 
berized cords  is  first  laid  in  parallel  contact  on  a  sheet  of 
uncured    rubber.      The    rubber    sheet   of   the   correct    width    and 


Carlisle  Cord  Tire  Apparatus. 

length  is  applied  to  the  periphery  of  the  drum  shown  in  Fig.  1 
and  the  cord  spirally  laid  on  the  sheet  by  revolving  the  drum. 
When  the  winding  is  completed  the  composite  band  is  severed 
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by  a  bias  cut  and  removed  from  the  drum  to  the  table  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  Here  the  ends  are  trimmed  and  guide  lines  marked  on 
the  band  at  the  desired  angle  and  correct  distance  apart  by 
means  of  a  straight-edge  and  guide  pins.  The  lines  indicate  the 
points  where  the  band  is  to  be  alternately  folded  around  the  bead 
rings. 

The  band  is  then  spirally  wound  upon  and  between  two  an- 
nular bead  rings  held  in  parallel  position  in  the  building  stand 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  band  being  passed  back  and  forth  between, 
and  over  and  around  the  rings  with  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
rubber  sheet  facing  inwardly  in  the  outer  layer  and  outwardly 
in  the  inner  layer.  In  the  same  way,  a  second  band  may  be  ap- 
plied between  the  convolutions  of  the  first  band,  and  its  interior 
surface  covered  by  a  sheet  of  rubber  stock. 

The  completed  carcass  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  then  shaped  on  an 
air  bag  as  seen  in  Fig.  5,  or  an  ordinary  core  and  finally  com- 
pleted and  cured  in  the  usual  manner.  (Fred  B.  Carlisle, 
Andover.  Massachusetts,  assignor  to  Joseph  M.  Gilbert,  New 
York  City.  United  States  patent  No.  1,345,995.)  Patent  No. 
1,345,996,  granted  to  the  same  inventor  and  assignee,  relates  to 
an  improved  band-marking  apparatus,  and  patents  Nos.  1,345,994 
and  1.345,996 — 1,345,998,  inclusive,  refer  to  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing tire  casings  with  this  apparatus. 


N° 


OTHER  MACHINERY  PATENTS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.345.426.      Attachment    for    rubber    making   mills.      H.    A.    Welton, 

assignor   to   Morgan   &   Wright — both   of   Detroit,   Mich. 
1,345.995.      Ar-paratus    for    making  '  "     ~ 

Carlisle,     Andover,     Mass.,    a 
York,   N.    Y. 
,345,996.     Apparatus     for     use     in     the     manufacture     of     p: 

casings.     F.   B.   Carlisle,  Andover,   Mass.,  assignor  to  J.   M. 
Gilbert.   New    York,    N.    Y. 
.346,158.     Continuous    tire-vulcanizing    machine.     T.    F.    Baily    and    F.    T. 
Cope,    Alii: 


lignor    to    J.    M.    Gilbert,    New 


1.346,231.     Tire    core.      T.    Midgley,    Sr.,   Columbus,    and   T.    Midgley,    Jr.. 
■     '     ■       "■  '  ■  ■  '  ■     ~   ■ '  ;r    Co., 

Chicopee    Falls,    Mass. 


Dayto 


-both 


Ohio,    assignors 


The    Fisk    Rubber 


1,346.232.  Overflow  cavitv  for  molds.  T.  Midgley,  Springfield,  assignor 
to    The    Fisk    Rubber    Co.,    Chicopee    Falls— both    in    Mass. 

1,346.483.     Tire    vulcanizer.      G.    E.    Cooper,    Cleveland,    O. 

1.346.615.  Apparatus  for  coating  fabrics.  A.  Thoma.  Cambridge,  assignor 
to     Abraham     Svdeman.     Boston— both     in     Mass. 

1,346.706.  Machine  for  form'ing  rolls  on  toy  balkons.  H.  R.  Gill,  Ash- 
land,   O. 

1.346,947.  Clamp  for  repairing  tires.  W.  R.  Fontaine,  assignor  to  West- 
ern Vulcanizer  Manufacturing  Co..  a  copartnership  con- 
sisting of  H.  K.  Wheelock,  F.  A.  Weller,  and  W.  B.  Fon- 
taine— both  of  Chicago,   111. 

1.34",213.     Clamp    for    vulcanizing    machines.       O.    T.    De    Long.    Atlanta, 

1.347,256.     Coating    apparatus.      L.    R.    Davis,    assignor   to    Revere    Rubber 

Co. — both   of   Providence.   R.   I. 
1,347,291.     Testing   machine.      R.    B.    Price.    New   York.    N.   Y.,   assignor   to 

Rubber  Regenerating  Company,   Naugatuck.   Conn. 
1,347,650.     Rubber   cement    mixing  machine.      C.   C.    Mosher,   Lima,   O. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

142,634.     Hydraulic  press  for  shaping  and  vulcanizing  tires.      E.   Lefebre, 

6  rue   Carcme-Prenaut  Argenteuil.   Seine-et-Oise.   France. 
142.642.     Calender  for  stretching  and  finishing  tubular  fabrics.     G.  Hunt, 

9   Elm    Tree   avenue.    West    Bridgford,   and   C.    W.    Campion, 

Robin  Hood  street — both  in  Nottingham. 
142.871.     Rubber-heel  trimming  machine.     Miller  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of 

W.  G.  Lerch  and  C.  P.  Whisler— all  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

(Not  yet  accepted.) 
142,996.     Machine    for    n^aking    pnenmatic-tirc    covers.       Dunlop    Rubber 

Co..    14    Regent    street,    Westminster,    and    C.    Macbeth,    Para 

Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham. 
143,668.     Segmental    core    for    tires,    to    permit    stretching    from    flat    to 

U-seclion    form   before   vulcanization.     J.    H.   Nultall  and   D. 

Bridge  &   Co..  Castleton   Irr-nworks.   Castleton.   Lancashire. 

GERMANY. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR.   WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 
71.287.      (December    13,    1919.)      Covered   funnel    for   m  cliine    for    cuttin ; 

rubber    rings.      Karl    Koehler,    Hanover. 
80.452.     (November    5.    1915.)      .Appliance    for    the   prcparati.-n    of    shoes 
for  vulcanization.     Boston   Rubber   Shoe  Co..   Maiden,   Mass , 
U.   S.  A. 
DESIGN   PATENTS   ISSTTED,    WITH   DATES    OF   ISSUE. 
744,265.      (May    31.    1920.)      Vulcanizing    apparatus.    Peter    Crubir.    Frank 

fort-on-Main. 
744,870       (June     8,     1920.)     Vulcanizing     appli: 

lawlcr,  U.  S.  A. 
745,896.     'May   3,      " 


Henry    Ewald 
ettlc.      Peter  (irubcr.    68    K. 


.,..„,^,    Frankfort-on-Main.  „ 

746,249.     (November    3.    1919.)      Stand    for    vulcanizing    aiparatus.      Flcm 

ing    &    Cie..    G.  m.  b.  H.,    Charlottenburg. 
746.285.     (June    21,    1920.)     Mold    for    manufacture    of    rubber    soles    and 

heels.      Wilhelm   Knop.   34   Franken   Alice,   Frankforton-Main. 


PROCESS     PATENTS. 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

NO.    1,345,944.      Manufacture   of   pneumatic-tire   casings.      F.    B.    Carlisle, 
Andover,   Mass.,  assignor   to  J.    M.   Gilbert,   New   York   City. 
1,346,369.      M.inufacture  of  cushion   tires.      F.   W.    Strang,   assignor 
to  Gibraltar  Tire  &   Rubber   Co.,   Dallas.  Texas. 
1,346,612.     Manufacture  of  transmission   disks  for  flexible  coupling.   R.  J. 
Stokes,  assignor  to  Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  both  of  Trenton, 

1,346,623.  Manufacture  of  fabric  tire  casings.  W.  E.  Williams,  Chicago, 
111.,  assignor  to  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,   Akron,  O. 

1,346,848.  Manufacture  of  hollow  rubber  articles.  F.  T.  Roberts,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  O.,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments  to  Para- 
mount   Rubber  Consolidated,    Inc.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1.347,918.  Manufacture  of  rubber  and  asbestos  jointing  material  in  long 
or  continuous  lengths.  A.  E.  Stafford,  assignor  to  Potter's 
.Asbestos  Co.,  Limited — both  of  Rochdale,  Lancaster,  England. 


14,875.     Manufacture      of      vulcanized      fabric      belting      cut      on  the 

bias.     C.   C.    Gates,  assignor   by  mesne  assignments   to  The 

Gates    Rubber    Co. — both    of   Denver,    Colo.      (Original  No. 
1,281,153,  dated  October  8,  1918.) 

THE   DOMINION    OF  CANADA. 

!01,253.  Manufacturing  combined  leather  and  rubber  heels  and 
attaching  them  to  shoes.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Maisonneuvc,  Que.,  assignee,  of 
J.    F.    Standish,    Massachusetts.    U.    S.    .\. 

!00,689.  Manufacture  of  composite  rubber  and  fabric  top  for 
cycle  and  like  saddles  by  vulcanizing  together  two  layers  of 
rubber  of  different  mixings  separated  by  a  layer  of  fabric.  J. 
Jellev,  Coventry,  and  H.  Jelley,  Birmingham— both  in  England. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


142,257. 
142,353. 
142.801. 
143,445. 


Den- 


Manufacture    of    tire    casings,    by    W.    L.    Mitt 

nison   avenue,    Davenport,    la.,    U.    S.    A. 
Attachinp    detachable     heel-pads    of    rubber    or    other    material. 

W.  R.   Vance,  64   Rnshfield  avenue,   Belfast. 
Manufacture  of  cloth-lined  rubber  shoes,  etc.     Y.  Ose,  Majima- 

Cho,  Shitaya-ku,  Tokio,  Japan.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 
Retreadinr  tires.     S.  H.  Goldberg,  1918  Prairie  avenue,  Chicago, 


nii. 


U.   S.  A. 


THE    FRENCH    REPUBLIC. 

Manufacture  of  seamless  rubber  goods. 


GERMANY. 

PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR.  WITH  DATES  OF  APPLICATION. 


32.189. 
49,583. 


(August  25.  1919.  Italian  p: 
of   waterproof  covering   oi 

(December  29,  1919.)  Repa 
7    Beutzstrasse,   Dresden. 


ent,  June  26,  1918.)  Production 
hygroscopic  material.  M.  Arosio. 
ring    pneumatic    tires.      E.    I.atEel, 


PATENTS  ISSUED.    WITH  DATES   OF  ISSUE 

(October  10,  1918.) 
products 
-gesellschaft,    Koeln-Mulheii 


d  Guilleaume  Carswc 


Frame  of  Air-Bag. 


REPAIRABLE  AIR-BAG   FOR  TIRE   REPAIR. 

This  tire  repair  air-bag  consists  of  a  metal  frame  and  a  cover 
made  from  two  pieces  of  scrap  inner  tube  covered  with  stocki- 
nette.    It   is   said   that   this   bag  will   eliminate   the   use   of  pads 
and  last  from   forty 
to   eighty  cures.     It 
can    be    quickly    re- 
newed   in    the    ifol- 
lowing      manner. 
Two   pieces    of    tube    arc   cut    the    length   and    size   of    the    bag 
desired,  and  one  lube  is  drawn  inside  the  other.     The  tubes  are 
placed     over     the 
frame   that  is  held 
J^tMtiamsj^.  N.         in  3   vise  and  the 

IIH^j^JllI        ends   of  the   tubes 
fi4^*^  ^^  tied  to  the  ends  of 

the      frame      with 
„  .      ^  string.  Two  pieces 

Peri-etual  Air-Bag.  ^^   stockinette    are 

applied  over  the  tubes,  the  end  cap  placed  over  the  stockinette 
and  tubes,  and  the  nut  is  tightened.  The  frame  is  then  replaced 
in  the  vise  at  the  tightened  nut,  the  tubes  and  stockinette  pulled 
over  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  the  cap  applied  and  the  nut 
lightened. 

This  bag  is  made  in  three,  three  and  one-half,  four  and  one-half, 
and  five  and  one-half-inch  sizes.  The  latter  two  take  care  of  five 
and  si.x-inch  tires,  respectively.  (Perpetual  ."Mr  Bag  Company, 
2103   South    Michigan   avenue,   Chicago,    Illinois.) 
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ARTISTIC  MOLD  WORK. 

By  Arthur  C.  Siliiircs. 

THERE  ARE  almost  as  many  grades  of  mold  work  as  there  are 
states  in  the  Union.  Some  work  is  coarse  and  without  finish. 
Other  is  in  color,  texture,  and  finish,  a  product  of  great  perfec- 
tion. To  this  last-named  class  belongs  the  molded  rubber  grip 
used  on  hose  supporters.    Goods  of  this  sort  come  under  the  gen- 


^^M 

^>^ 

1 

{^'^^^^^^^ 

mMMm^ii^ 

fe^ P- 

Garter  Button  Mold. 
eral  trade  term  "notions."  As  they  are  sold  by  the  dry  goods 
trade  they  must,  of  necessity,  look  at  least  as  well  as  the  dainty 
fabrics  that  are  their  counter  mates.  Of  these  goods  some  are 
wholly  of  rubber  and  some  of  both  rubber  and  fabric.  Where 
the  goods  are  to  present  a  fine  appearance,  and  one  side  shows 
fabric,  the  molding  involves  considerable  skill  and  processes  not 
usually  followed.  The  soft  rubber  garter  grip  is  of  this  sort  and 
merits  especial  description. 

Beginning  with  the  compound:  this  is  of  an  extra  whitness 
secured  by  a  formula  of  w^hich  lithopone  is  the  base,  a  little  ultra- 
marine blue  being  added  to  get  a  blue-while.  The  compound 
is  very  rich,  that  the    soft  effect  of  pure  rubber  may  be  attained. 

From  the  warming  mills  the  snow-white  compound  goes  to  a 
three-roll  calender  which  applies  in  two  operations  a  continuous, 
thin  coating  of  the  stock  to  both  sides  of  a  web  of  unbleached 
sheeting.  As  the  rubberized  fabric  finally  leaves  the  calender  it  is 
wound  up  on  a  stock  shell  with  a  cotton  liner  between  the 
gummed  surfaces   to   prevent  their   sticking  together. 

The  calendered  stock  is  then  cut  into  pieces  conforming  in 
width  and  length  to  the  button  mold,  and  placed  in  "books"  for 
convenient  handling. 

The  rubber  button  stock  is  of  the  same  snow-white  compound 
as  that  used  for  coating  and  sheeting,  and  is  run  through  a  tubing 


each  cavitj-,  and  a  full-sized  sheet  of  the  calendered  sheeting  stock 
is  laid  over  the  buttons  to  which  it  adheres.  The  top  plate  is  then 
placed  over  the  sheeting  and  the  mold  and  its  contents  are  ready 
for  the  cure  that  is  effected  in  a  vulcanizing  press.  After  vul- 
canizing, the  .sheets  containing  the  buttons  are  removed,  the  mold 
refilled,  vulcanized  and  so  on. 

The  next  step  is  bleaching — that  is  accomplished  in  a  wood 
lank  containing  water  and  chloride  of  lime,  into  which  a  live- 
steam  pipe  opens.  The  button  sheets  are  placed  in  the  tank  and 
bleached  by  the  boiling  solution.  After  being  dried  by  tumbling 
the  sheets  are  ready  for  the  stockinette  that  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  tab. 

The  snow-white  stockinette  is  passed  through  the  3-roll  calen- 
der, where  it  is  coated  on  the  unfinished  side  with  a  special  white 
compound  and  wound  up  on  a  stock  shell,  no  liner  being  required. 
The  roll  of  stockinette  is  then  placed  in  a  slitting  and  rewinding 
machine  that  cuts  the  roll  into  strips,  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
button  mold,  and  rewinds  the  strips  on  reels. 

After  the  vulcanized  button  sheets  have  been  coated  on  the 
back  with  a  special  cement  they  are  ready  to  be  "backed"  with 
stockinette.  This  is  done  on  a  two-roll  doubling  machine  that 
applies  the  stockinette  to  the  backs  of  the  button  sheets,  and  cold 
cures  at  the  same  time.  K  wood  or  metal  template  is  employed 
for  holding  the  button  sheet  in  place  during  this  operation.  A 
number  of  doubling  templates  can  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

The  button  sheet  is  now  placed  in  the  template  with  the  buttons 
down,  and  a  cold-curing  solution  brushed  over  the  cemented  sur- 


Bleaching  Tank. 
machine  provided  with  a  die  conforming  to  the  size  of  the  button 
cavities  in  the  mold.    As  this  continuous  cord  is  extruded  from 
the  tubing  machine  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  the  proper  size 
to  fill  exactly  each  mold  cavity. 

The  144-cavity  steel  button  mold  is  ori^nally  made  in  three 
parts  for  convenience  in  die  sinking,  the  two  sections  which  form 
the  rubber  tab  being  riveted  together  while  the  third  section  or  top 
plate  is  loose.  After  warming  the  mold  slightly  and  dusting  it 
with  soapstone,  pieces  of  the  white  button  stock  are  inserted  in 


Stockinette-Applying  Machine. 

face  of  the  sheet,  after  which  the  template  is  placed  on  the  platen 
of  the  machine.  The  end  of  the  coated  stockinette  strip  being 
drawn  down  from  the  reel  is  passed  around  the  pressure  roller 
and  alined  with  the  end  of  the  template  to  which  it  adheres. 

When  the  machine  is  operated  by  turning  the  hand  wheel  the 
template  passes  under  the  pressure  roller  that  doubles  and  applies 
a  sheet  of  stockinette  to  the  button  sheet.  The  web  is  severed  and 
another  template  placed  in  the  machine,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated. 

The  button  sheets  backed  with  stockinette  are  fully  cured  in 
about  30  minutes,  after  which  the  button  tabs  are  died  out  with 
special  cutting  dies  and  sent  to  the  finishing  department,  where 
they  are  assembled. 


Ames  Holden  McCready,  Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec,  has 
promoted  N.  M.  Lynn,  formerly  manager  of  its  Edmonton  branch, 
to  middle  western  sales  manager,  with  headquarters  at  its  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  office.  He  will  have  charge  of  sales  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  with  division  of- 
fices and  warehouses  at  Winnipeg,  Regina,  and  Edmonton,  and 
branch  offices  and  warehouses  at  Saskatoon  and  Calgary.  In 
addition  to  the  lines  of  shoes,  canvas,  felt  and  rubber  footwear 
already  carried,  all  of  these  warehouses  will  be  stock  and  dis- 
tributing points  for  Ames  Holden  tires  as  soon  as  these  are  on 
the  market  in  suflScient  quantity. 
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New  Goods  and  Specialties. 


A  CIXVER  SPONGE  RUBBER  DOLL. 

WHAT  is  perhaps  the  newest  doll  is  cut  from  sponge  rubber 
about  an  inch  thick,  reminding  the  grown-ups  curiously 
of  the  gingerbread  doll  of  younger  days.  Inside  the 
sponge  rubber  hood  is  the  head,  made  of  an  ordinary  gray 
rubber  ball,  and  on  this  ball  the  features  are  painted— blue 
eyes,  saucy  rose-bud  mouth,  yellow  curl,  and  all.  There  are 
yellow  buttons,  too,  painted  on 
the  "dress,"  and  buckles  on  the 
"shoes."  Incidentally,  the  head 
is  sewed  to  the  body  with  light- 
blue  yarn,  and  more  of  the  same 
yarn  is  tied  around  the  neck  and 
wrists.  The  yarn  is  also  used  for 
sewing  in  the  circular  piece  of 
sponge  rubber  that  forms  the 
back  of  the  hood.  A  later  de- 
velopment of  this  doll  shows  a 
small  square  of  the  sponge 
rubber  fastened  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  instead  of  the  hood,  while 
the  space  on  the  back  of  the 
ball  is  utilized  for  stamping 
the  manufacturer's  patent  notice. 
(  Rees-Davis  Toy  &  Novelty  Shop, 
1716  Stevens  Building,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  patent  owner.') 

FRENCH   HEEL  WITH   RUBBER   LIFT. 

A  new  French  heel   is  made   of  aluminum   with  a  rubber   lift 

attached.     The  rubber  heel  pad 

is  attached  to  a  metal  plate  by 

means  of  a  screw  in  the  center. 

This   plate    prevents   the    rubber 

heel  from  turning  and  draws  it 

tightly     to    the    aluminum     heel 

proper  to   which  it   is   fastened. 

This  metal  plate  coming  between 

the  aluminum  heel  and  the  rub- 
ber one  protects  the  rubber  one 

from    becoming    worn     by    the 

aluminum.        The      illustrations 

show  the  entire  heel   ready  for 

attachment    to    a    boot    and    the 

rubber  lift  alone  with  the  screw- 
hole   in  the  center.     This  novel 

heel  is  patented  by  the  manufac- 
turer. (Automatic  Aluminum 
Heel  Co.,  617  Albany  street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.) 

THE     GLOVE     WITH     RUBBER 
GRIPS. 

On    page    365    of    our    March 
issue  we  described  and  illustrated 
a  design  for  a  glove  with  circu- 
lar spots  of  ribbed  rubber  inside 
the  hand  and  fingers,  to  facilitate 
the   gripping   of   objects   while   the   glove    was   being   worn.     A 
United  States  patent,  No.  1,346,683,  has  now  been  granted  on  this 
glove.     (J.  N.  Reynolds,  Atlantic,  Iowa.) 

NEW  BRITISH  ARMY  WATERPROOF. 

A   recent  amendment  to  the  dress   regulations   for   officers   in 
the   British   Army  approves  a  new  pattern  of   waterproof  coat. 


-«atHS»" 


:oBii.E   Kadhtor   Covek. 


It  is  made  of  waterproof  drab  cotton  twill,  with  two  removable 
linings,  one  of  fleece  and  one  of  oilskin.  It  is  double-breasted, 
reaching  to  the  knees,  and  has  a  buckled  belt  of  the  same  mate- 
rit.1.  Earlier  patterns  may  be  used  by  officers  until  worn  out, 
but  future  provision  must  be  of  the  new  pattern. 

RADIATOR  COVER  OPERATED  FROM  DRIVER'S  SEAT. 

A    cover    for    automobile    radirtors    that    operates    from    the 
driver's  seal   is   made  of   rubber-coated   fabric   rubberized  to  the 

lining,  thus  as- 
,  suring  the  retain- 
ing of  heat  and 
resistance  to  the 
cold  in  winter. 
The  particular 
style  illustrated 
is  the  "automatic 
spring  shutter," 
operated  like  a 
window  shade 
from  a  roller 
which  is  detach- 
ably  mounted  on 
^the  radiator 
cover.  This  per- 
mits the  easy  re- 
moval of  ice  and 
adjustment  of  the 
spring  by  which  the  roller  automatically  winds  up.  (Nathan 
Novelty  Manufacturing  Co.,  55  Fifth  avenue.  New  York  City.) 


PEARSON'S   TOBACCO   POUCH. 

What  is  called  the  "Humidyzor"  pouch  for  tobacco  is  made 
up  in  two  styles  of  rubberized  surface  and  several  kinds  of 
real  leather,  en- 
abling the  smoker 
to  choose  the  style 
he  likes  best,  ac- 
cording to  the  cir- 
cumstances  in 
which  he  will  make 
most  use  of  it. 

In  the  rubber- 
ized styles,  a  spe- 
cially dyed  fabric 
and  an  ordinary 
bombazine  are  rub- 
berized together 
and  the  bombazine 
side  is  given  what- 
ever coating  finish 
is  desired. 

In  the  leather  pouch,  the  same  double  fabric  above  de- 
scribed is  used  as  a  lining  and  sewed  to  the  leather. 

Accordingly,  the  pouch  may  be  moistened  inside  without 
any  water  going  through  to  the  outside.  This  result  has 
been  obtained  as  the  outcome  of  considerable  expensive  ex- 
perimenting to  produce  such  a  double  texture  fabric,  coated 
on  the  outer  side,  which  would  have  the  necessary  water 
resistance  on  the  outside  and  sufficient  water  absorption  on 
the  inside.  The  humidor  feature  of  the  pouch  is  patented 
and  the  pouch  fastens  with  ball-and-socket  snaps,  as  illus- 
trated. (Pearson  Products  Corporation,  725  Broadway,  south 
of  8th  street,  New  York  City.) 


vzoR'    Tobacco    Fouch. 
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A    WESTERN   STEAM-CURING    BAG. 

A  newly  incorporated  company  in  the  Middle  West  is  putting 

out   a   different    ^l>le    ui"   .stoam-cnring   bag    for    vulcanizing   tire 

repairs.     It  claims  that  the 

intense  heat  held  in  it  cures 

at    a    uniform    temperature 

the  rubber  both  outside  and 

inside,  and  has  been  in  use 

for    over    three    years.      A 

larger     size,     to     cure     six, 

seven   and   eight-inch   truck 

tires,     has     been     perfected 

during     the     present     year. 

This    device   is    covered   by 

basic  patents   in  the  United 

States  and  foreign  countries, 

including      Canada,      Great 

The    "20th    Century"    Steam-Curing      Britain,     France     and     Ger- 

Bag    for    Tire    Repairs.  ^^^y        (jhe      Steam      Bag 

Corporation,    1S4S-1547    Broadway,    Denver,    Colorado.) 


THE    FIRST    CUBAN    CORD    TIRE. 

That  a  representative  of  a  Cuban 
tire  manufacturer  was  in  this  country 
to  investigate  manufacturing  processes 
and  buy  suitable  machinery  for  the 
making  of  cord  tires  was  noted  in  our 
news  columns  last  month.  The  re- 
sult is  shown  herewith— the  first  Cuban 
cord  tire.  (Compania  Cubaiia  de 
Zunchos  y  Goma— Cuban  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Havana,   Cuba.) 

DUST  CAP  FOR  WIRE  WHEELS. 

Harmonizing  with  the  metal  spokes 
of  wire  wheels,  there  has  been  designed 
a  tire  valve  of  nickeled  brass,  which  Ji 
also  longer  than  the  one  ordinarily 
used  on  tires.  This  covers  the  entire 
length  of  the  valve  stem.  Patent  has 
been  applied  for.  (A.  Schrader's  Son,  p^^^^  Cuban 
Inc.,  783  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  Cord  Tire. 
New   YoA-.) 


"PEDALGRIPS"    FOR    FORDS. 

The  number  of  Ford  automobiles  in  use  offers  an  incentive  to 
inventive  genius  to  develop  various  accessories  for  use  with  this 
make  of  car  and  in  the 
accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  shown  a  variation 
of  what  appears  to  be  a 
special  favorite  in  this 
field.  A  Ford  car,  as 
any  driver  of  one  knows, 
requires  efficient  pedal 
action,  and  rubber  foot- 
pads are  a  definite  help 
in  securing  this  effi- 
ciency. 

"Pedalgrips"  are  made 
Ford  "Pedalgrips,"  of      high-grade      rubber, 

with  a  ribbed,  non-slip  surface  and  make  for  sure-footedness, 
even  for  women  who  insist  on  wearing  high-heeled  footwear 
when  driving.  These  pedal  pads  are  furnished  for  both  trans- 
mission and  brake  pedals  and  are  applied  without  either  bolts 
P-ar  screws.  (Stadeker  Metal  Specialty  Co.,  310  South  Canal  street, 
with  -j»go,  Illinois.) 


U^ 


A  DETACHABLE  VACUUM  CLEANER. 

\   convenience   for  cleaning  the  upliolstery  of  the  automobile, 

motorists'    clothing,    etc.,  

is  pictured  here,  which 
attaches  to  the  exhaust 
pipe  of  an  automobile. 
To  it  is  fastened  a  rub- 
ber hose  and  to  the  hose 
an  open  nozzle  for  clean- 
ing floor  mats,  heavy 
dirt,  etc.,  or  a  brush  for 
cleaning  upholstery  and 
clothing.  The  exhaust 
from  the  engine  when 
running  operates  this  de-  ,^  p^^.^,.  d^.^chable  Vacuum  Cleaner. 
vice,  which  is  extremely 
simple.      (Franklin  Automobile   Co.,   Syracuse,   New   York.) 

A  NEW  SPORT  SHOE. 

A  new  sport  shoe  is  an  oxford  of  white  buckskin,  withi 
tan  or  black  trimmings,  and  a  heavy,  corrugated,  non-skid 
sole  of  rubber.  It  is  designed  especially  for  golf  or  general- 
sport  wear.  (Norman  &  Bennett,  Inc.,  144  High  street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.) 

THE    "STAR"    MASSAGE    SPRAY. 

A  new  development  of  the  shower  bath  spray  is  shown  here. 
)f    the 


The  New  "Star"  Massage  Shower   Spray. 
tainer,  back  of  the  applicator,  instead  of  from  the  rubber  prongs 
as  in  some  other  designs.     There  are  six  round  groups  of  these 
rubber  prongs  arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  outside  of  the  metal 
container,   while  in  the  center  is  a 
round  piece  of  sponge  rubber  wliich 
serves  as  a  sponge.    The  applicators 
are  removable,  which  contributes  to 
the   sanitary  qualities  of  this  latest 
spray.     (The   Fitzgerald   Manufac- 
turing   Co.,    Torrington,    Connecti- 
cut.) 

THE    NEWCOIVLER    IN    CORD    TIRES. 

One  of  the  newest  cord  tires  lia^ 
a  rectangular  tread  that  oflfers  ii- 
sistance  in  a  straight  hne  to  b.  ili 
the  side  and  forward  skid.  At  li 
same  time,  it  affords  complete  steel- 
ing ease  because  of  its  continuous, 
unbroken  road  surface.  The  Ken- 
yon  Cord  is  made  full  oversize, 
with  black  tread  and  gray  side  walls. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
manufacturer  turned  to  cord  tires 
as  the  solution  of  the  after-the-war 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  big 
factory  that  made  waterproof 
clothing  for  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  rubberized  life-saving  suits- 
and  weather-proof  and  water-proof  clothing  for  civilian  wear,  for 
both  men  and  women.  (C.  Kenyon  Co.,  754  Pacific  street,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.) 
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Activities  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America. 

THERE  was   very  little   activity  in  Association  affairs  during  QUESTIONNAIRE  NO.  102. 

the    past    month   other    than    the    usual    routine    matters.  New  York,  August  6,  1920. 

Division  meetings  were  deferred  until  after  the  vacation  T''  rubber  manufacturers: 

period,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  nothing  to  report  at  this  time.  Questionnaire    No.    102,    in    duplicate,    is    enclosed    wi^th    the 

^  urgent  request  that  it  be  given  attention  and  the  data  called  for 

RUBBER   STATISTICS   FOR  FIRST  HALF   OF  1919.  f'f'^i"  be  supplied  to  this  office  at  the  earliest  opportunity     The 

information  desired  is  that  covering  the  second  six  months  of  1919, 

New  York,  August  0,  VJlQ.  ,,^    supplement  the  information  compiled  from  Questionnaire  No. 

To  firm  members:  101,  which  covered  the  first  six  months  of   1919,  the   results  of 

There  are  enclosed  two  copies  of  the  statement  embodying  a  ibat  questionnaire  being  distributed  concurrently  with  this, 

su-nmary  of  the  returns  made  by  rubber  manufacturers  and  re-  Wc  have   frequently  directed  attention  to   the   desirability  of 

claimers  to  Questionnaire  No.  101,  covering  the  first  six  months  there  being  available  accurate  and  comprehensive  statistics  cov- 

q£   1919  ering  the  industry,  and  in  view  of  present  general  conditions  we 

The  information  presented  represents  totals  for  the  number  of  believe  that  the  value  of  data  of  this  character  and  of  the  more 

manufacturers  and  reclaimers  reporting  the  data  for  their  com-  f'^'^''^^/"'''  to  which  we  hope  this  statistical  work  may  be  ex- 

^an"es  and  is  submitted  as  an  entirety  without  any  attempt  to  make  'ended  during  the  coming  year,  will  be  obvious  to  everyone, 

an  estimate  as  to  the  approximate  totals  for  all  firms  to  whom  the  ,   ^^  ^'^^  to  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cause    or 

ail  coiiiimic  oj  L^,  I        1 1               i^                                  ;=  hesitaHcy  upon  the  part  of  any  member  in  supplying  the  data  called 

questionnaire  was  sent.                                .,    ,        ,       „           ,.  for  by  this  questionnaire,  because  under  the  arrangement  with  the 

In  this  connection,  we  are  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  direct  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  by  which  the  work  of  compilation  is 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  response  to  Questionnaire  No.  101,  jone,  none  but  the  total  figures  are  available  to  anv  member  of 

while  slower  than  we  hope  it   will  be   m  the   future,   is  finally  (he  Association  or  its  staff  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  data 

considerably  more  complete  than  was  the  response  to  the  previous  f^^  an  individual  member  becoming  known  to  others 

Questionnaire,   No.    100,   the   exact   figures  being   153   returns   to  The  questionnaire  covering  the  first  six  months  of   1920  will 

Questionnaire   No.    101    vs.  103  to   Questionnaire   No    100,  both  fnHo^  this  in  a  few  days,  and  we  wish  to  suggest  that  at  this  time 

out  of  a  total  of  approximately  270  firms  to  whom  each  question-  the   compilation  of   data   is   especially   important   and   we   hope, 

naire  was  sent.  tlierefore,  that  each  of  our  members  will  find  it  possible  to  give 

A  new  questionnaire.  No.  102,  covering  the  latter  half  of  the  the  necessary  attention  to  the  preparation  and  transmittal  of  in- 

year  1919  is  being  sent  you  at  this  time,  and  we  wish  to  take  this  formation  which  will  enable  the  total  figures  to  be  distributed 

opportun-ty  of  urging  that  the  response  to  this  questionnaire  be  as  within   the  next  six  weeks. 

prompt  and  complete  as  is  possible,  in  order  that  information  for  A.  L.  Viles,  General  Manager, 

the  entire  year  may  be  available  in  the  very  near  future.  

A.  L.  Viles,  General  Manager.  NEW   TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

THE  RUBBER  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,    INC..    STATISTICS  COMPILED 

FROM  aUESTIONNAIHE  NO.    101,   COVERING   THE  FIRST  SIX  T""  HE  APbI.EY  RuBBER  Co.,  HuDSON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  HAS  ISSUED 

MONTHS  OF  1919.  1       its  new  price-lists  of  canvas   footwear,   including  both  its 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  273  firms  of  which  163  responded  regular  lines  of  tennis  and  its  Ap-Sole  line  of  summer  footwear, 

and  153  reported  statistics.  The  lists  are  dated  August  2,   1920,  and  are  subject  to  change 

Average  Total  Daily  Number  or  Employes.   166,103.  without  notice. 

Approximate  ThE   CARTOON    IN   ADVERTISING   IS    PROVING   A    V^ERY   EFFECTIVE    ME- 

Repcrtedby                                           ™°"u'sed'^pef  i^'"'"  of  pleasant  publicity.     Rubber  and  other  firms  have  used 

^^^who^aur"     R^^cfalmlr^                          Reclaimed  '"^^''toons  extensively  in  printed  advertising,  but  it  remained  for 

Reclaim  (18).    Solely  (10).         Totals,        Produced.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  to  apply  the  idea 

^duccd'from  raw  nnrt  '°  motion  pictures.    These  amusing  cartoon  episodes  of  Goodrich 

cured  scrap.. /.<.r-«<fj    25.86!,34.S        57,515.312       83,376,657      ^  ^^    ^  ^^  tires  put   the  audience   in  an  uproar,   and  the   next  instant  the 

Scrap  rubber  (including                                                                        '  dealer's  name  and  address  flashes  on  the  screen.     It  is  the  kind 

consumcdTn  proSic'  of  advertising  that  brings  comment  as  well  as  results. 

tion      of      reclaimed  ^        t,  -r^  ^       

rubber   pounds     31,928,556         80.922.149       112,850,705  The  BOSTON  BelTING  Co.,  80  tLMWOOD  STREET,  BosTON,  MasSA- 

'  chusetts,   has   issued  a   good-looking  booklet   in  two  colors,  de- 

NuMBER  OF  Pounds  of  Crude  Ruehee  Consumed  in  the  Manufacture  of       „,_;i,.-    „    t       •    ; ■   _      „c    _.  ui i    t,_i.._    u_i.:_„     i - 

_           _                     „         _         ,,              _  scribing  and   giving   prices   oi   rubber  and  balata   belting,   nose. 

Rubber  Products  and  Total  Sales  Value  of  Shipments  .    '^        ,      '^               ,  .              ,         ,  ,     ,            ,         ^,                     ,     . 

OF    Manufactured    Rubber    Products.  matting  and  mats,  packing  and  molded  goods.     The  cover  design 
Total  Sales  's   especially  interesting  as   it   is   a   reproduction  of  an   original 
„     .       ,  „      J             '^^1",%°^  Shipments  print  that  was  designed  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Number  of  Pounds                of  Manufactured  '                                       »          *' 
Tires  a^d  tire' sundries.    ^™'''  ^"^''"  Consumed.           Rubber  Products.  i,j^^^  Journal  OF  THE  RoYAL  SOCIETY  OF  Arts"  (London,  EnO 
'*"ruTk'''Msfn'i  ""'""'  103  926  192                       $94  329  257  i.and),  issues  of  February  20th  and  27th,  1920,  contain  a  very  in- 
Automobile   and  motor       '      '                                 '      '  teresting  paper  by  Sir  Francis  Watts,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  Sc.  Imperial 
Snlir'tires''"..: :::::.■     llilljl?                         ^7;889;94l  commissioner  of  Agriculture   for  the   British   West  Indies,   en- 
Other    tires    and    tire     ,'    ,'    ^                           J .,'.,  titled  "Tropical  Departments  of  Agriculture  With   Special  Ref- 

sundries     0,5<2o,7io                                      6,466,243  -r     ,•       ,,        i  •   ,                            <                               •             e 

•Total  — tires    and    tire  ereiice  to  the   West   Indies,     which   was   read   at   a  meeting  of 

OtherTublVr  products"  145.538,745 $307,403,497  ^^^  Colonial  Section  of  the  Society  held  on  February  3,  1920. 

Mechanical     goi.ds. . . .      10.053,317                             $45,042,163  ,,                      .,,,                                                      ^          ^^                ^, 

Poots    and    shoes 14.301,480                                   46,617,582  MaRTINUS     NiJHOFF,     BOOKSELLER     AT     TlIE     HAGUE,      HOLLAND, 

•T°'al--ot'rr'^"rubher'pro.     *•*"•'"                         27,888,645  celebrates  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Batavia  by 

<l"<''s    31,159.003    $127.756.611  issuing  a  catalog  of  publications  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  No. 

Orandtotal— all  products.                       176.697.748                      $435,160,108  454,  "Histoirc  Naturelle,  Cultures,  Medecine  et  Anthropologic  des 

Indes   Orientalcs   Necrlandaises."     This   includes  44  publications 

sunTn^-Jnd' •%'!her''%ure'r'  p'r'ol,?^?.   i^h?de''so^e''U?e's"wh'i"c11  fr'a  On  rubber  and  gutta  percha,    The  same  house  has  issued  recently 

not  shown  under  the  various  items._  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  catalogs  on  the  Dutch  in  the  Orient  before  and  after  1800.    It  also 
of  the  reports  received  were  not  itemized. 
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announces   the   new   edition   of   the   "Encyclopaedic   van   Neder- 
landsch-Indic"  in  four  volumes. 

The  Yarnall-Warinc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
has  just  issued  a  well  illustrated  and  highly  informative  16-page 
bulletin,  free  on  request,  descriptive  of  Yarway  blow-off  valves, 
that  will  be  read  with  particular  interest  in  certain  states  where 
boiler  laws  require  the  use  of  either  two  valves  or  a  blow-off 
valve  and  a  cock  on  each  individual  blow-off  line. 


tem.  The  crane  handles  coal  from  car  to  storage  and  from 
storage  to  the  traveling  coal  crusher  where  it  is  crushed  and 
discharged  into  stocker.  Coal  may  also  be  handled  direct 
from  cars  to  crushers,  if  desired.  The  crane  is  electrically 
operated,  alternating  current  being  used.  The  man-trolley 
is  equipped  with  two  drums  which  are  operated  by  friction 
clutches  and  brakes,  this  arrangement  contributing  to  maxi- 
mum speed  of  operation.  A  two-cubic-yard  bucket  of  the  four- 
line   type   is   used.    (McMyler-Interstate    Co.,    Cleveland,   Ohio.) 


THE  EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 


•THE  ORGANIZAT^O^f  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH." 
By  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  D.Sc,  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory, 
Eastman  Kodak  Co..  Rochester,  New  York.  First  Edition.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London,  1920.  (Cloth,  173 
pages,   S'/i    by  8!4    inches.) 

IN  HIS  PREFACE  the  author  states  that  this  book  is  intended  as 
a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  best  methods  for  organ- 
izing industrial  research  work  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  work  should  be  conducted. 

The  author  discusses  the  various  types  of  research  labora- 
tories; their  position  in  an  industrial  organization;  their  in- 
ternal organization;  the  staff,  building  and  direction  of  the 
work;  and  a  chapter  on  the  design  of  a  research  laboratory 
for  a  special  industry  in  which  costs  of  operation  are  dealt 
with.  The  book  closes  with  a  classified  bibliography  on  the 
subject  of  research  laboratories  and  an  index  of  authors  and 
(Of  laboratories,  which  will  doubtless  be  found  of  much 
.assistance. 

•"A      GERMAN-ENGLISH      DICTIONARY      FOR      CHEMISTS."        BY 

Austin   M.   Patterson,   Ph.D.      First   Edition,   John  Wiley   &   Sons.   Inc., 

New    York.       Chapman     &     Hall,     Limited,     London,     1917.       (Flexible 

leather.     316  pa?es,   5  by  7  inches.) 

English-speaking     chemists     generally     will     be     grateful     to 

■Doctor  Austin  for  valuable  aid  to  them  as  available  in  this 

■most  convenient  work.     Particularly  helpful  features  are  the 

excellent   introduction    and    the    use    of    Roman   in   place   of 

•German  text.  

f  COAL  HANDLING  CRANE  FOR  RUBBER  MILLS. 

The  coal-handling  crane  at  the  plant  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  of  a  semi-gantry  type,  one 
leg  running  on  the  ground  and  the  other  running  along  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  crane  is  equipped  with  a  traveling 
man-trolley.      .All    of   the    operations    of    the    crane    are    coii- 


A   ROTARY   SPRINKLER   OF   VARYING   RADIUS. 

A  new  type  of  lawn  or  garden  sprinkler  which  (its  any  hose 
connection  has  been  developed,  illustrated  herewith.     It  is  oper- 
ated   by    means    of    the    pressure    of    the    water    required    for 
sprinkling,  and  will  spray  an  area  ranging 
from  15  to  80  feet  in  diameter.     There  is 
a  wheel  with  blades  like  a  propeller,  which 
cuts   the   water   into   drops  as   it   revolves, 
while  the  sprinkler  head  rotates  in  a  circle. 
The  area  sprinkled  is  regulated  by  turning 
the  faucet.     The  gears  are  enclosed, 
inmg  in  an  oil  bath,  and   there  are  no 
separate   parts   to   get  out   of  order.     The 
machine  is  finished  in  gold  bronze  and  car- 
ries   the   manufacturer's    guaranty   for   one 
year  of  satisfactory  service,  or  price  will  be 
refunded.     (Double   Rotary  Sprinkler   Co., 
Coca    Cola    Building,    Kansas    City,    Mis- 
souri.) 

A  "MERMAID"  BRUSH. 

In  the  India  Rubber 
World  of  January  1, 
1919,  there  was  illus- 
trated and  described  the 
"Maid-of-America"  hair 
brush,  with  removable 
rubber  cushion  in  which 
the  bristles  were  vulcan- 
ized. The  manufacturer 
is  now  putting  out  a  similar  brush  called  the  "Mermaid,"  which 
operates  in  the  same  way.  (Monarch  Brush  Co.,  Troy,  New 
York.) 


Double   Rotary   Sprinkler. 


H  ■ .  ,    '  .\T  THE  Firestone  Plant. 

trolled  from  the  operator's  cab  attached  to  this  man-trolley. 
In  connection  with  this  equipment  a  traveling  coal  crusher 
is  also  furnished.  This  crusher  travels  along  the  top  of  the 
building    directly    over    the    hopper    leading    to    the    stoker    sys- 


INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS. 

TREUGOLNIK  NOT  RUN  BY  GERMAN   CAPITAL. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

TAE.AR  SIR:  On  behalf  of  my  principals,  the  Russian  Ameri- 
L'  can  India  Rubber  Co.  "Treiigolnik"  of  Petrograd,  I  wish 
to  take  exception  to  a  statement  namely:  "The  "Treiigolnik" 
company,  before  the  war,  was  mainly  run  by  German  capital," 
which  appeared  in  the  last  paragraph  of  an  article  written  on 
l)age  533  of  the  May  1,  1920,  issue  of  The  India  Rubber 
World,  as  the  statement  is  not  only  without  any  foundation, 
whatsoever,  but,  appearing  in  your  journal,  it  is  likely  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  interests  of  the  "Treiigolnik"  com- 
pany. 

From  the  fact  that  the  article  in  question  was  written  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  the  "Treiigolnik"  company's  largest  com- 
petitor, it  is  possible  that  such  incorrect  information  was  given 
you   for  a  definite  purpose. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  publish 
a  contradiction  in  one  of  your  ne.xt  issues. 

Stinton  J.  Jones, 
For  The  Russian  American  India  Rubber  Co. 

London,  England. 
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News  of  the  American  Rubber  Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 

THE  AjAX  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  has  declared  its  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  $1.50  per  share,  payable  September  15  on  common 
stock  of  record  August  31,  1920. 

The  American  Chide  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
October  1  on  both  preferred  and  common  stock  of  record  Sep- 
tember 18,  1920. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
declared  a  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
.'Kugust  10  on  preferred  stock  of  record  July  10,  1920. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  de- 
clared a  stock  dividend  of  150  per  cent,  on  common  stock,  payable 
in  new  class  B  stock,  in  addition  to  the  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  which  was  payable  August  15 
on  common  stock  of  record  August  5,  1920. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  payable 
August  15  on  its  seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  of  record  July 
31,  1920. 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York,  has  de- 
clared its  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share,  payable  October  15, 
on  common  stock  of  record  September  9,  1920. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  New  York  Citj-, 
has  declared  dividends  of  $1.75  and  $1.50  per  share,  the  first 
paj'able  October  1  on  preferred  stock  of  record  September  21, 
and  the  second  payable  November  15  on  common  stock  of  record 
November  5,  1920. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared 
its  quarterly  dividend  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  payable 
September  1  on  common  stock  of  record  August  14,  1920. 

The  Lee  Rubber  &  Tire  Corporation,  Conshohocken,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York  City,  has  declared  its  quarterly  dividend 
of  50  cents  per  share,  payable  September  1  on  stock  of  record 
August  14,  1920. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  October  1  on  its  new  preferred 
stock  of  record  September  10,  1920. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  on  August  20,  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividends  of  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
on  preferred  stock  and  one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  common, 
both  payable  September  30  on  stock  of  record  September  15,  1920. 

The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  declared  its 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  September 
1   on  stock  of  record  August  20,   1920. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  paid  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per  share  on  preferred  stock 
August  15,  1920. 

nNANClAL  NOTES. 

Sales  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  for  the 
third  quarter  ended  July  31,  1920,  were  $1,748,000,  compared  with 
$1,011,000  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1919,  or  an  increase 
of  over  75  per  cent.  Sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $5,200,000,  compared  with  $2,550,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

The  sales  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
for   the   first   nine   months   of   1920  amounted    to   $162,202,467.21, 


according  to  official  announcements.  The  company's  sales  for  the 
whole  of  1919  amounted  to  appro.ximately  $168,914,000.  The  gross 
sales  of  the  company  during  July  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  $17,185,113,  as  compared  with  $15,989,349  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  gross  sales  of  the  com- 
pany will  approximate  $200,000,000  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  preferred  and  common  stock  financing 
and  of  its  liquidating  policy  the  Goodyear  company  is  reducing 
its  loans  at  the  banks  and  expects  by  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year 
to  have  its  outstanding  floating  debt  down  to  modest  proportions. 

The  Brunswick-Balke  Collender  Co.  reports  sales  for  the  six 
months  ended  June  30,  1920,  of  $15,243,178,  a  gain  of  $5,181,803. 
Net  profits  after  all  taxes  amounted  to  $2,309,826.  Gross  sales 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  were  at  a  record  rate,  showing 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  Stock  dividends  will  be  paid  from 
the  new  stock  authorized  last  April.  In  the  meantime  the  com- 
pany sold  $3,000,000  common  stock  to  its  stockholders  at  par,  in- 
creasing the  amount  actually  outstanding  to  $9,000,000. 

The  -Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  report  net  earnings  of  $1,528,634  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920,  equivalent  to  $7.64  a  share 
earned  on  the  200,000  shares  of  stock  ($50  par  value).  This  com- 
pares with  $1,886,730  or  $9.43  a  share  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1919.  Gross  sales  were  greater  in  volume  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  than  in  any  similar  period  of  the  company's  history,  ex- 
ceeding the  first  six  months  of  1919  by  about  16  per  cent  net. 
The  income  account  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920, 
compares  as   follows : 

1920  1919  1918  1917 

N=t   earnings •$1,528,634         $1,886,730         $1,959,608         $1,257,461 

Dividends      6U0.'X)0  488,528  426,000  390,000 


$928,634         $1,398,202         $1,533,1 


$867,461 


Surplus     .... 

•After  providing  $157,i 

Net  sales  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  for  the  six  months 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1920,  were  $129,588,986,  an  increase 
of  $30,099,615  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1919:  and  the  net 
income,  after  deducting  all  interest  charges  and  after  allowing 
for  depreciation  and  Federal  taxes,  was  $13,690,924,  an  increase 
of  $3,059,490  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

The  balance  sheet  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  as  of  June  30, 
1920,  shows  as  follows : 

Assets :  current  assets,  consisting  of  cash,  bills  and  accounts  re- 
ceivable, and  inventories  of  raw  and  finished  stock,  $104,470,421 ; 
investments  and  advances  to  other  companies,  $5,793,220,  foreign 
associated  companies,  etc.,  $8,802,624;  deferred  charges,  $1,231,813; 
real  estate,  plant,  buildings  and  equipment,  less  reserves  of  $9,456,- 
892,  $27,762,228;  patents  and  contracts,  $1;  goodwill  $1;  total, 
$148,060,308. 

Liabilities:  current  liabilities,  $31,902,556;  5-year  7  per  cent  con- 
vertible gold  notes  due  Apnl  1,  1925,  $30,0000,000;  reserves  for 
contingencies,  pensions  and  amortization  of  war  facilities,  $3,759,- 
879;  preferred  capital  stock,  $38,412,000  (par  $100);  common 
(no  par)  represented  by  accumulated  surplus,  $43,985,873:  total, 
$148,060,308. 

The  company's  net  profits  were  $7,600,000  before  Federal  taxes 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1920,  representing  a  decline  of 
$100,000  from  net  profits  of  $7,700,000  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to  substantiate  recent 
rumors  that  tire  companies  were  doing  less  business.  In  the  case 
of  Goodrich,  however,  sales  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  were 
approximately  $20,(XX),000  greater  than  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  and  the  reason  why  profits  did  not  show  a  corresponding 
increase  is  attributed  to  substantial  increases  in  the  costs  of  raw 
materials.     The  advance  of  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  in 
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the  retail  prices  of  its  products  put  into  etifect  last  March, 
coupled  with  the.  fact  that  raw  materials,  especially  rubber,  are 
becoming  somewhat  cheaper,  should  result  in  an  increased  ratio 
of  profit  on  sales  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 

On  estimated  sales  of  $90,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
net  profits,  after  preferred  dividends  but  before  Federal  taxes, 
were  at  the  annual  rate  of  $21.60  a  share  on  600,000  shares  of  no 
par  value  common  stock.  This  compares  with  $25.09  a  share 
earned  in  1919,  the  best  year  in  the  company's  history. 

In  order  to  provide  for  expansion  the  International  India  Rub- 
ber Corporation,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  which  was  incorporated 
for  $1,000,000  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  in  1915,  on  February 
7,  1920,  increased  the  capital  stock  to  $2,500,000.  by  the  addition 
of  60,000  shares,  second  issue,  non-voting  common  stock  of  the 
par  value  of  $25  per  share.  The  sales  earnings  in  1917  were 
$107,333.52;  in  1918,  $155,646.81;  and  in  1919,  $673,069.35.  Up  to 
March  1,  1920,  sales  were  running  more  than  300  per  cent  of 
those  for  the  same  period  of  1919  and  the  sales  for  1920  are 
estimated  at  $3,000,000. 


RUBBER    STOCK    QUOTATIONS. 

The  follcwing  quotations  on  the  Cleveland  Stock  Exchange,  August  19, 
of  stock  of  the  principal  rubber  companies  were  supplied  by  Otis  &  Co., 
Cuyahoga    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Sale.  Bid.     Asked. 

Firestone   T.    &   R.    Co 11^  lU/.     U? 

Firestone  T.   &  R.   Co.,   1st  pfd «  93           96 

Firestone  T.   &   R.   Co.,   2d   pfd 8^  85           85^ 

General   T.    &    R.    Co..    pfd 102  ...          102}4 

The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..      =254  

The  B.   F.   Goodrich   Co.,   pfd »;  •••          ■  ■  •    . 

The    Goodyear   T.    &R.    to 11^  UO         WA 

The  Goodyear  T.   &  R.   Co..   1st  pfd 85  84/.        85^ 

Kelly-Springfield  T.   &   R.   to.  ... 56".8  

Kelly-Springfield   T.   &   R.    Co.,   pfd 20  . 

The    Miller    Rubber    Co 115  ,  ^\= 

Portage    Rubber    Co =^'s  ^" 

Portage   Rubber  Co..  pfd »-  

Star  1<ubber    Co 350^  

Swinehart   T.    &    R.    Co 8«  ■■■          ■  y„ 

Victor    Rubber    Co -'  •  ■  •            '^^ 

NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS. 

AfGtST  23.  19^^°^^.^  jj,j  Asked. 

Aiax   Rubber    Co.,    Inc 49H  50 

The  Fisk  Rubber   Co.. 26M  2654 

The  B.   F.  Goodrich  Co 54K8  fA 

Kelly-Springfield    Tire    Co 'o  ''  / 

Keystone  T,  &  R.   Co.,  Inc 18  I8/2 

Lee  R.   &  T.   Corp. .  ...^ ^1    ,  -^5 

United   States    Rubber    Co • B""/^ 

NEW   INCORPORATIONS. 

Bedell  Inc  S.  M..  .-\ugust  7  (New  York).  $5,000.  R.  A.  Wicksel;  C. 
Schwartz;  J  EAnkus-all  of  15  East  40th  street,  ^ew  \  ork  City.  To 
manufacture   tires. 

Canton.Blackstone     Sales     Corp.,    The      July     =8     (N^"  Jo'-k)  ^^,0(X) 

New  Jersey.  To  manufacture  tires  and  rubber  goods- 
Central  Rubber  Reclaiming  Co.,  The.  August  »  (Ol-'"^'  ^„Vldf  "ecretary 
Schaefer  president;  C.  E.  Hart,  vice-president;  D.  E.  Reynolds,  secretary 
fnd  treasurer      Principal  office,   Defiance,  Ohio.     To  reclaim  rubber. 

Collapsible  Rim  Co.,  The,  Tune  17  (North  Carolina),  $300,000.  WW. 
Bru«  T  J  Nidiols:  F.  I.  Sale-all  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Prin- 
cipal ifSce.Ashevme;  North  Carolina.  To  manufacture  and  sell  rims  for 
automobile    wheels. 

County  Seat  Tire  Co..  Inc.,  August  19  (New  York)  $2,000.  F.  Brush 
320  South  Fifth  avenu;:C.' Rosenberg,  550  South  Eighth  .n,enu^  bo  h 
of  Mount  Vernon;  D.  Lisnnw,  135  Broadway,  New  York  City— bottl  in 
Nevir    York.     To    repair    tires. 

F  &  W  Tire  Distributing  Co  ,  Inc..  August  4  (New  York)  $100000. 
A  b  Ferrell:  I..  P.  Werllin :  T.  E.  Terry-all  of  Buffalo,  New  ^  ork. 
Principal   office,   Buffalo,  New   York.     To   distribute  tires. 

French  &  Handy,  July  30  (New  York),  $25  000.  P.  J  Ross;  J.  Q. 
Perry  H.WFrench-an  of  25  Beaver  street.  New  \  ork  City.  To  deal 
in    crude    rubber. 

r„r^„„  Cn  Inc  The  H  B  July  23  (Massachusetts),  $10,000.  Ber- 
nard C  Harris  b' and  TGordoi-all  of  South  Pleasant  street,  Sharon. 
Massachusetts"' Principal  office,  Boston.  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  rubber  clothing. 

Granville  Tire  Co.  July  12  (New  Jersey).  $15,000,0(10.  F.  D  Buck; 
G  W  Dillman  ML.  Hoity-all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  ^Principal 
office;  305  Ocean  avenue.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  W. 
George.      To   sell   automobile   tires. 

Grasso  Tube  Marine  .Life  Saver  Corp.,  August  13  (New  York)  $250,000 
T  H  Fitch;  V.  Guarno;  L.  Grasso— all  of  106  East  119th  street,  .^ew 
York' City      To  manufacture  life  belts  and  life-saving  devices. 


Guaranteed  Tire  Filler  Corp.,  July  27  (New  York),  $50,000.  J.  and  M. 
Slander;  A.  M.  Charaow— all  of  1.092  President  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.      Principal   office,   Brooklyn.   New   York. 

Handy    Rubber    Heel    Co..    August    9     (Massachusetts),    $100,000.      W. 
Gamachc,  31  Echo  avenue,  Beveriy;  W.  Blaney 
J.     T.     McCarthy^     81     Washington     street,     S: 


Pearl  street,  Marblehead; 
dcm — all     in     Massachusetts, 
To  manufacture  rubber  heels, 
tlay    21    (Connecticut),    $20,000.      B. 
Colitz,    vice-president;    M.    H.    Plain- 
Principal    office,    140-142    Greyrock 


Principal  office,   Salem,  Massachusett: 

Hope  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  The, 
Yaraus,  president  and  treasurer:  S 
field,  secretary  and  general  managi 
Place,   Stamford,   Connecticut.     To  rebuild 

Hopewell  Insulation  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  March  20  (Virginia),  7  per 
cent  preferred,  $200,000;  $500,000  common.  S.  S.  Sonnebnrn,  president 
and  general  manager;  E.  A.  Spengeman,  vice-president;  C.  Branda,  secre- 
tary. Principal  office,  Hopewell,  Virginia.  To  manufacture  hard  rubber, 
composition   rubber   and   all   kinds  of   insulation   products. 

Hudson  Tire  &  Rubber  Corp.,  April  19  (New  York),  $1,000,000.  W,  M. 
Doucette,  president;  H.  B.  Seymour,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  U. 
Wiesendanger,  secretary.  Principal  office,  503  Proctor  Building,  Yonkers, 
New  York.     To  manufacture  and  sell  cord  and  fabric  tires,  etc. 

International  Tires  Stores  Corp.,  August  11  (Delaware),  $50,000,000. 
T.  L.  Croleau;  M.  A.  Bruce;  A.  M.  Hooven— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
To  buy,  sell,  and  generally  deal  in  rubber  tires,  tubes  and 

lier 
S500.000.    'C.    M.    Blaske 
Delawaie.     To  manufacture  and  sell  rubber  and   rubber  products. 

Pneumatic  Rubber  Heel,  Inc.,  August  23  (New  York),  $100,000.  A. 
AUenberg.  3  East  44th  street.  New  York  City;  G.  I-oock,  23  18th  street, 
Astoria,  both  in  New  York;  A.  Seifcrth,  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New  Jersey. 
To   manufacture  rubber  heels. 

Quality  Tire  Co..  July  30  (New  Jersey),  $50,000.  J,  J.  Cooley,  34 
Westfield  avenue,  Elizabeth;  E.  Feenane,  59  Sanhican  Drive,  Trenton; 
L.  M.  Ettinger,  459  High  street,  Newark— all  in  New  Jersey.  Principal 
office,  238  Halsey  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Agent  in  charge,  F.  J.  Pfaff. 
To  deal  in  automobile  tires;   distributer  of   Hood   tires  and  tubes. 

Rock  Bestos  Products  Co..  July  26  (Delaware),  $5,000,000.  C.  H.  Blaske; 
M.     A.     Bruce;     F.     E.     Dill— all     of     Wilmington,     Delaware.       Asbestos 

Sabbag's  Rotary  Rubber  Heel  Co.,  August  3  (M,-issachusetts),  $50,000. 
L.  G.  Sabbag,  810  Saratoga  street;  N.  G.  Sabbag,  863  Saratoga  street,  both 
of  East  Boston;  H.  A.  Kenny,  42  Moreland  street,  Roxbury — both  in 
Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in   rubber   and   leather  heels,   etc. 

Seattle  Asbestos  Factory,  April  28  (Washington).  $20,000.  W.  H., 
M.  C.  and  John  D.  Chambers.  Principal  office,  Seattle,  Washington.  To 
manufacture    asbestos    products. 

Seeanbee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  August  6  (Delaware),  $10,000,000. 
P.  and  M.  M.  Lucey;  M.  A.  Davis— all  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
manufacture  and  deal   in  rubber  tires,  tubes,  stems,  valves,  shoes,   etc. 


To 


Stable  Flex-Hub  Wheel  Co.,  July  21  (Massachusetts),  $100,000.  W. 
K.  Beardsley,  9  Stratford  street;  J.  F.  Moloney,  41  Peterborough  street, 
both  of  Boston;  P.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  96  Reservoir  avenue.  Revere — both  in 
Massachusetts.  Principal  office,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  To  manufacture 
and  deal  in  wheels  and   tires  for  automobiles;   also  accessories. 

Tbam«s  Tire  Corp.,  Tnlv  .10  (New  York),  $1,200.  G.  D.  Smith,  Bed- 
ford Centre:  E.  A.  Jones.  Nyack,  both  in  New  York;  S.  Richert,  Atlantic 
Highlands,   New  Jersey.      To   manufacture  rubber  tires. 

United  Rubber  Co..  Limited,  February  11  (Canada),  $1,000,000. 
Charles  H.  and  Lemiard  L.  Stanvon:  William  B.  and  Norman  B.  Mc- 
Pherson;  M.  D.  Gray— all  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Principal  office,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Youngs  Rubber  Corporation,  August  9  (New  York),  $100,000.  A.  R. 
Chishrlm,  10  West  6Ist  street:  S.  A.  Foote,  114  West  79th  street— both 
of  New  York  City:  M.  L.  Youngs,  159  South  Second  street,  Mount 
Vernon— both  in  New  York.  Principal  office,  75-77  Spring  street.  New 
York  City.  To  ma-iiifactnre  atomizers  and  molded  rubber  goods  for  the 
wholesale  -frugirists'  trade.  Purch.-ised  business  of  Fay  &  Youngs,  Inc., 
and    of   Fay    S-    Yoimiks    Rubber    Corporaticn. 


AMERICAN    DUNLOP    BUILDINGS    NEARING 
COMPLETION. 

WORK  on  the  new  Dunlop  tire  plant  in  the  United  States,  to 
be  operated  under  the  name  of  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
is  progressing  very  rapidly. 

The  site  embraces  214  acres  on  River  road,  half  a  mile  north 
of  the  city  line,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Its  location  on  the  Niagara 
river  insures  adequate  water  supply  and  direct  rail  communica- 
tion to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Electric  current  will  come  from 
Niagara  Falls  and  Bufifalo.  Some  steam  power  will  be  used, 
however. 

The  plant  consists  of  nine  factory  buildings,  560  by  120  feet, 
and  a  warehouse  four  stories  high,  546  by  162  feet,  the  whole 
provid,ing  a  floor  space  of  .30  acres.  The  factory  buildings  are 
one-story  monitor  type,  of  structural  steel  with  concrete  founda- 
tions, and  the  warehouse  is  of  concrete.  The  plan  shows  an  ar- 
rangement in  groups,  each  of  three  parallel  buildings  so  spaced 
that  the  capacity  of  the  plant  can  easily  be  doubled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  duplicate  buildings.  Employes  will  pass  to  their  respective 
places  through  covered  roadways  connecting  the  buildings,  ma- 
terials and  fini.-ihcd  products  being  transported  through  the  same 
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system.  This  arrangement  is  expected  to  increase  the  efficiency 
nt  tire  manufacturing.  There  is  a  system  of  conduits  or  sub- 
ways to  carry  water  pipes,  steam  pipes  and  electric  wires  to  all 
parts   of  the   factory. 

Exceedingly  rapid  construction  is  being  attained,  the  first 
ground  having  been  broken  March  16;  the  first  concrete  poured 
.April  7 ;  the  first  steel  erected  April  26  and  the  roofing  com- 
menced about  August  1. 

An  estimated  capacity  of  12,500  tires  daily  is  being  provided 
for.  Cord  pneumatics,  including  giant  i)neumatic  truck  tires  and 
tubes,  and  also  solid  truck  tires,  will  be  made  in  all  sizes,  includ- 
ing Ford  and  motorcycle  sizes.  Present  plans  do  not  include 
the  manufacture  of  fabric  tires.  Production  will  start  very  early 
ii,   1921. 

A  textile  mill  at  Utica,  New  York,  has  been  purchased  where 
cord  fabric  for  the  new  tire  plant  will  be  produced.  In  the  near 
future  a  factory  will  probably  be  constructed  as  part  of  the 
Buffalo  plant   for  the  manufacture  of  Dunlop   "Vac"  golf  balls. 

Previous  references  in  The  Ixdi.v  Rubber  World  to  the  new 
Dimlop  plant  have  been  made  under  the  name  Dunlop  America 
Limited,  which  was  incorporated  in  Xcw  York  State  December 
5.  1919. 


KENYON'S   EASTERN   SALES   MANAGER. 

FRIENDS  of  Franklin  G.  Hill,  who  ha>  takm  ever  the  eastern 
sales  management  for  the  C.  Kcnyon  Co.  Inc..  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  say  that  he  is  big;  enough  lor  the  job,  and  perhaps 
;he  biggest  man  in  the  tire  trade. 
.\s  he  stands  six  feet  three  inches 
and  tips  the  scale  at  255  pounds, 
none  will  dispute  it.  Quite  apart 
from  these  facts,  hovv'ever,  his  ex- 
perience has  been  such  as  to 
render  him  a  big  man  in  the  liri 
trade  in  quite  a  different  sense 

A  native  of  Bradford  Count). 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  com- 
mercial college  and  normal  school, 
graduating  in  1902,  he  began  his 
career  in  the  rubber  industry  with 
the  Diamond  Rubber  Co.  in  1905 
The  following  year  he  went  to  the 
Continental  Caoutchouc  &  Gutta 
Percha  Co.,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  y^  ^ 

and  in  1907  took  over  the  eastern 

distribution  of  Republic  tires  and  tulies.  lieconiing  vice-president 
of  the  Republic  Rubber  Co.  of  Xew  York  and  also  of  the  Petler 
Shock  Absorber  Co. 

Mr.  Hill  resides  at  Freeport.  Long  Island.  an<l  has  been  active 
in  politics  for  several  years  in  Xassau  County.  He  is  an  Elk 
and  a  Mason. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 

F.  C.  Ryan,  with  the  New  York  City  office  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Co..  Inc.,  sailed  on  August  11  aboard  the  Grace  liner  Santa 
Alia  for  Valparaiso  and  other  South  American  west  coast  ports. 

C.  E.  Little  has  been  appointed  New  York  representative  of  the 
Tru-matic  Tire  &  Tube  Co.,  a  Delaware  corporation,  with  office 
at  106  Duane  street,  New  York  City. 

A.  F.  Bcarslag  has  been  appointed  New  York  representative  for 
the  Netherlands  Corporation  for  Oversea  Trade,  Holland,  cap- 
italized at  $5,000,000,  with  office  at  220  Broadway.  New  Y'ork  City. 

Ernest  Schulthess,  a  mechanical  goods  salesman  well  known  in 
New  York  City,  is  a  director  in  the  United  Tire  &  Export  Co., 
26  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 


\V.  A.  Brady  has  been  promoted  to  the  management  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  succeeding 
\V.  H.  Hurley,  promoted  to  assistant  sales  manager  in  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

Lloyd  Appleton,  for  13  years  secretary  of  F.  H.  Appleton  & 
Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  manufacturer  of  reclaimed  rubber,  and  in 
charge  of  the  company's  New  Y'ork  office,  recently  resigned  to 
devote  himself  to  other  interests.  Mr.  Appleton  is  very  well 
known  in  the  industry  and  many  friends  will  miss  his  genial 
personality. 

C.  B.  McKay,  who  looks  after  the  crude  rubber  requirements 
of  The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts,  will 
leave  Singapore  for  home  about  September  1. 

Robert  F.  Whitehead  has  been  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
to  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  United  States, 
succeeding  James  T.  Newton,  who  recently  resigned.  Melvin 
H.  Coulston  has  been  appointed  First  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Both  men  have  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Patent  Office 
for  more  than  eighteen  years. 

In  Chicago  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chemists'  Club,  George 
Slocum,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co.'s  plantations  in  Java  and  Sumatra  for  the  last  five  years, 
gave  an  address  on  "Java  and  Its  Rubber  Plantations." 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  SOUTH. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

THE  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has 
removed  its  export  office  from  32  Broadway  to  132  Nassau 
street,  New  Y'ork  City. 

The  Prospect  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  Holly- Wood  Chemical  Co.,  101  Beekman  street.  New  York 
City,  has  just  been  established  to  deal  in  rubber  makers'  chem- 
icals, pigments,  and  colors.  These  include  sulphur,  zinc  oxide, 
talc,  whiting,  dry-  colors,  antittiony,  etc.  A.  P.  Gottfried,  widely 
known  in  chemical  circles,  and  S.  F.  Demant  are  at  the  head  of 
the  company  that  maintains  branches  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo  and  San  Francisco. 

The  shipping  agency  business  established  in  New  York  City 
for  nearly  60  years  by  Booth  &  Co.  and  Booth  &  Co.,  Inc.,  will 
hereafter  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Booth  American  Ship- 
ping Corporation,  with  offices  at  the  same  address,  17  Battery 
Place,  and  without  change  of  management  or  personnel.  The 
company  operates  steamers  between  Amazon  river  ports  and 
New  York. 

The  LTnited  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  promoted 
F.  J.  Nute,  formerly  salesman  at  Portland,  Maine,  to  the  position 
of  branch  manager  in  the  same  city. 

The  business  of  the  Fay  &  Youngs  Rubber  Corporation,  and 
of  Fay  &  Youngs,  Inc.,  has  been  purchased  by  a  newly  incor- 
porated company.  Youngs  Rubber  Corporation,  which  will  have 
its  main  offices  at  75-77  Spring  street,  New  York  City.  The 
officers  are:  Merle  L.  Youngs,  president  and  treasurer;  William 
McKinney,  vice-president ;  and  Jesse  A.  Cole,  secretary.  These 
are  also  directors,  besides  Messrs.  John  E.  Conklin,  Samuel  A. 
Foote,  A.  R.  Chisholm,  and  R.  R.  Carter.  The  company  \yi\\  man- 
ufacture atomizers  and  molded  rubber  goods  for  the  wholesale 
druggists'  trade. 

The  Multibestos  Co.,  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  has  established 
a  branch  office  at  105  West  63d  street.  New  York  City,  with 
Mr.  Schacht  as  manager. 

The  Philadelphia  Rubber  Works  Co..  .\kron.  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased a  100-acre  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  property  of  Dunlop 
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America  Limited  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  will  not  develop  the 
premises  at  present. 

Jean  Nehmelman  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  Madi- 
son Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Sylvan  E.  Weil  will 
continue  as  assistant  sales  manager.  George  Shorlmeicr  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  New  York  branch.  All  have 
been  connected  with  the  company  since  its  inception. 

The  College  Point  Rubber  Mold  &  Engraving  Co.,  College 
Point,  New  York,  has  changed  its  name  to  "College  Point  Mold, 
Die  Sinking  and  Engraving  Co." 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  crude  rubber  importers,  has  re- 
moved its  offices  from  No.  138  to  Nos.  133-137  Front  street,  Newr 
York  city. 

Elbert  &  Co.,  dealers  in  oils,  including  cotton,  coconut,  palm, 
and  copra,  removed  several  months  ago  from  71  Wall  street  to 
27  William  street,  New  York   City. 

The  Gordon  Suspender  Co.,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  to  the  following:  150  shares  preferred, 
par  value  $100;  150  shares  common,  no  par  value;  $15,750  to 
carry  on  business. 

CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 

The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  pur- 
chased the  dipped  goods  department  of  The  Miller  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio,  including  household,  surgeons'  and  acid  rubber 
gloves,  finger  cots,  dipped  bathing  caps  styles  Nos.  357  and  358, 
'  drainage  gauze  covers,  dilator  covers,  and  toy  balloons. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  promoted 
L.  W.  Jerauld,  formerly  salesman  in  Boston,  to  the  position  of 
branch  manager  at  the  Hartford  Rubber  Works,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 

Goodyear  Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  Goodyear,  Connecticut,  has  can- 
celed operations  looking  to  the  immediate  building  of  a  500-foot 
spinning  mill,  and  the  structure  will  not  be  erected  until  some 
future  date. 

PENNSYLVANIA   NOTES. 

George  W.  Kavanaugh,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  fabrics  for  the 
rubber  trade,  has  removed  from  216  Chestnut  street  to  38  North 
Second  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  of  the  Prudential  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  816  Com- 
merce Building,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  include  Fred  A.  Seiberling, 
president,  and  D.  L.  Stouch,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  increased  its  sales  engineering  stafT  by  the  addition 
of  James  T.  Lee,  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of 
the  Hanna  Engineering  Works,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  South- 
wark company  is  planning  to  add  a  full  line  of  pneumatic  and 
hydro-pneumatic  riveters  and  foundry  molding  machines  to  its 
present  line  of  hydraulic  and  power  machinery,  and  thereby 
broaden  its  field  of  activity. 

SOUTHERN    NOTES. 

The  Continental  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  is 
now  receiving  machinery  for  its  factory  and  e.xpccts  to  be  in 
operation  by  October. 

Fred  B.  Geary  has  been  appointed  branch  manager  of  the 
Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  with  headquarters 
at  303  Peachtree  street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  Delion  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  has 
purchased  the  plant  and  equipment  of  The  Dreadnaught  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  of  the  same  city  and  will  make  extensive  alterations 
and  improvements.  Considerable  new  machinery  will  be  installed 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  about  the 
middle  of  November,  producing  Delion  tires  and  tubes.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  company  are :  John  W.  Price,  president ;  W.  C.  Price, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales ;  R.  B.  Arnold,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  manufacture;  and  R.  L.  Swats,  sales  manager. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

TRENTON  TIRE  M ANi'hACTURERS  are  experiencing  a  little  slump 
in  the  tire  market  at  the  present  time.  This  unusual  con- 
dition is  due  principally  to  transportation  difficulties.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  freight  cars  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  to  secure  needed  materials,  and  were  compelled 
to  cancel  orders  for  thousands  of  tires.  As  soon  as  this  situa- 
tion is  remedied  rubber  manufacturers  expect  to  receive  large 
orders  for  tires  and  tubes.  Business  in  the  mechanical  rubber 
goods  trade  has  been  very  good  for  some  time  and  manufactur- 
ers expect  it  to  continue. 

The  Ajax  Rubber  Co.  was  the  only  Trenton  concern  forced 
to  lay  off  a  number  of  employes  because  of  these  conditions. 
The  company  has  laid  off  about  250  tire  makers,  but  according 
to  officials  of  the  company  they  will  be  put  back  to  work  within 
a  short  time.  It  is  not  thought  by  heads  of  other  rubber  con- 
cerns in  Trenton  that  the  situation  will  grow  any  wor.se  in  this 
section. 

Two  more  Trenton  rubber  concerns  have  decided  to  'enlarge 
their  plants  to  take  care  of  future  trade.  The  Thermoid  Rub- 
ber Co.,  which  recently  let  a  contract  for  a  big  addition  to  the 
plant  in  Hamilton  township,  will  erect  an  additional  story  to 
the  main  plant.  The  new  story  will  be  80  by  200  feet,  of  rein- 
forced concrete  and  steel,  and  will  cost  $50,000.  The  Hamilton 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.  will  build  a  two-story  addition  to  the 
plant  on  Mead  street.  The  building  will  be  20  by  40  feet  of  brick 
and  steel  and  will  cost  $15,000.  The  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co. 
has  completed  the  erection  of  a  steel  water  tank  of  70,000  gal- 
lons capacity  with  a  125-foot  tower.  The  Acme  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.  recently  let  a  contract  for  a  big  addition,  and  the 
Ajax  Rubber  Co.  recently  completed  large  additions. 

The  employes  of  the  Essex  Rubber  Co.  and  the  members  of 
their  families,  numbering  approximately  500,  he'd  an  annual  out- 
ing at  Burlington  Island  Park  recently.  The  rubber  plant  was 
closed  for  the  day  and  the  trip  was  made  on  a  steamer  ...n  the 
Delaware  River.    There  were  various  field  and  aquatic  sports. 

Some  of  the  rubber  factories  of  Trenton  have  suffered  heavy 
losses  through  systematic  thefts  of  tires  during  the  past  year 
and  the  police  of  Trenton  now  believe  that  they  have  put  a  stop 
to  these  wholesale  robberies  by  the  arrest  of  several  young  men. 
The  Empire  Rubber  Co.  alone  lost  nearly  $3,000  worth  of  t-res. 
How  the  tires  were  taken  from  the  plants  is  a  mystery.  A  tire 
concern  at  Perth  Amboy,  where  the  stolen  goods  v.'cre  sold,  was 
raided  by  the  police  and  the  proprietors  arrested.  The  tires 
stolen  were  of  the  best  grade  and  easily  disposed  of  -t  tiie  "fence" 
raided  by  the  police. 

The  United  &  Globe  Rubber  Co.  recently  completed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  tower  and  steel  tank  with  a  capacity  (  f  100,000 
gallons  of  water.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  company's  otlier  tanks 
and  will  give  better  service  in  case  of  fires  in  the  future. 

The  Semple  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  is  completing  a  big  order 
for  tires  for  European  dealers  and  expects  more  orders  from 
abroad  during  the  coming  fall. 

The  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
has  practically  completed  its  plant  additions  which  have  been 
under  construction  for  a  number  of  months.  These  consist  of 
a  two-story  unit  of  the  same  size  and  type  as  the  other  two 
main  units  of  the  plant,  a  warehouse,  a  rubber  cement  mixing 
and  storage  building,  a  machine  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  and  a 
large  garage  and  repair  shop  for  motor  trucks  and  passenger 
cars.  The  sidings  which  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
are  also  being  improved  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  handling  and 
storing  coal. 

The  .Acme  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Trenton,  has  broken 
ground   for  a  new   factory  building,  90  by  300  feet,   to  be  used 
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entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  molded  hose.  It  will  be  of  con- 
crete and  steel  construction  and  the  company  hopes  to  occupy  it 
by  November  1. 

Capitalization  of  the  Joseph  Stokes  Rubber  Co.,  of  Tren- 
ton. New  Jersey,  has  been  increased  from  $300,000  to  $5,050,- 
000  by  the  filing  of  a  certilicate  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
amending  the  charier  of  the  company.  This  increase  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Stokes  company  is  in  line  with  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  has  grown  tremendously  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
company  recently  purchased  several  properties  on  Taylor  street 
for  eventual  plant  extension.  A  modern  office  building  is  now  be- 
ing erected. 

Harry  Weida,  vice-president  of  the  India  Rubber  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  recently  entertained  the  members 
of  the  office  force  with  a  motor  trip  to  Asbury  Park  and  other 
points  along  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  guests  also  enjoyed  a 
shore  dinner  and  a  motor  boat  trip   up   the   Shrewsbury  River. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NEW  JEESET  NOTES. 

The  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  has 
completed  its  new  factory  and  is  running  at  full  production. 

A.  R.  de  Santos,  of  the  Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  has 
returned  from  a  nine  months'  trip  through  Spain,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  Compound  Belting  Co.,  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  has  changed 
its  name  to  the  Maywald  Rubber  Co. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Zimmerli  is  now  the  chemist  of  the  Howe  Rubber 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  devoting  all  his  time  to  this 
organization. 

The  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  of  Millto-.vn,  New  Jersey,  has  pro- 
tested to  the  town  authorities  about  the  proposed  tax  on  jitneys 
carrying  employes  from  their  hom'S  to  the  plant.  The  com- 
pany carries  nearly  1,000  persons  daily  in  the  jilneys  and  pro- 
tests against  paying  a  fee  for  each  bus. 
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THE    RUBBER  TRADE   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  Our  Rr::u!iir  Correspondent. 

BOSTON  NOTES. 

•BBER  COMPANIES  Were  Well  represented  at  the  National 
Shoe  and  Leather  Exposition  and  Style  Show  held  in  Bos- 
ton recently.  The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  showed  Uskside 
soles  and  top  lifts,  also  Spring  Step  heels.  The  booth  was  in 
charge  H.  A.  Derry,  and  Miss  Betty  Marquis,  a  model,  wore 
shoes  of  leading  manufacturers  on  the  style  runway  with  Uskside 
and  Spring  Step  products. 

The  Hood  Rubber  Co.  booth  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Shepard, 
and  "The  Red  Man"  and  woman,  models  which  were  replicas 
of  the  well-known  Hood  sign  boards,  displayed  a  variety  of 
rubber  and  fabric  footwear,  including  a  man's  walking  shoe  of 
brown  canvas ;  a  military-heel  house-shoe ;  a  molded-sole  basket- 
ball shoe ;  a  one-strap  shoe ;  a  cross-strap  shoe  in  brown ;  a  white 
Flexipac  shoe  for  coal  miners ;  a  pressure-cured  black  rubber 
boot  with  fabric  lining  made  to  withstand  the  action  of  acids 
and  oils ;  and  the  Society  gaiter  with  five  eyelets,  ribbon  laced, 
of  Jersey  cloth  in  black  with  high  heel. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  showed  Neolin  soles  and 
Wingfoot  heels,  while  the  Wids  Co.  and  the  Foster  Rubber  Co., 
with  William  P.  Noll  in  charge  of  the  Cat's-Paw  heel  exhibit, 
were   well   represented. 

The  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  featured  its  Big  Nine  shoe  for 
hard,  everyday  use.  athletic  sports  and  camping. 

The  Portage  Tire  Co.  has  moved  to  larger  and  better  quarters 
at  805  Beacon  street,  Boston,  the  former  Boylston  street  branch 
having  proved  inadequate  to  handle  the  increasing  business  in 
Skidlock  tires.    C.  E.  Aldridge  is  New  England  manager. 

The  B.  F.  Goo'drich  Rubber  Co.  recently  removed  its  offices  to 


larger  and  more  spacious  quarters  in  the  firm's  handsome  fire- 
proof building  at  867  Boylston  street.  The  Boston  tire  division 
is  located  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  administration  offices  on. 
the  second.  The  office  of  the  district  manager,  F.  T.  Moore,  is 
on  the  sixth  floor,  and  surrounding  him  there,  and  on  the  fifth 
are  the  offices  of  the  district  sales  executives.  The  fourth  and 
third  floors  are  occupied  by  the  credit,  bookkeeping  and  general 
operating  departments. 

The  Davidson  Rubber  Co.,  Boston,  in  line  with  its  policy  of 
maiuifacturing  only  a  few  specialties  of  high  grade,  is  featuring 
its  hne  of  rubber  gloves,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  main- 
tains a  complete  dipped  goods  plant  with  modern  equipment 
for  making  high-class  goods. 

F.  H.  Appleton  &  Son,  Inc.,  Boston,  has  changed  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  Appleton  Rubber  Co.  F.'  H.  Appleton  is 
president. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  has  appointed  W.  P.  McGlynn  its  Boston  representative, 
succeeding  R.  I.  Winterringer,  transferred  to  Cleveland. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  promoted 
J.  P.  Haney,  formerly  branch  manager  at  Boston,  to  the  position 
of  district  manager,  and  H.  E.  Crocker,  formerly  branch  manager 
at  Providence,  to  succeed  Mr.  Haney  as  Boston  branch  manager. 

MISCELLANEOtrS  MASSACHUSETTS   NOTES. 

A  two-day  institute  on  industrial  Americanization,  conducted 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  and 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  was  held  in  Cam- 
bridge late  in  July.  Members  having,  or  contemplating,  classes 
in  English  for  alien  employes,  sent  representatives  and  much  of 
value  in  solving  this  great  problem  was  developed  by  talks  and 
discussions.  Among  the  speakers  were  J.  F.  Tinsley,  general 
manager,  Crompton  &  Knowles  Loom  Works,  Worcester,  who 
spoke  on  "Methods  and  Achievements" ;  E.  A.  Fiesinger,  edu- 
cational director,  Solvay  Process  Co.,  Syracuse,  New  York,  who 
talked  on  industrial  Americanization  in  the  Empire  State,  and 
Miss  Rose  O'Toole,  director  of  factory  classes,  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  whose  subject  was  "Factory  Classes  in  Boston." 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  enough  stitchers  in 
Maiden,  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  has  established  a  stitch- 
ing room  at  Concord,  where  40  to  50  young  women  are  now 
turning  out  better  than  1,100  pairs  of  leather-trimmed  tennis 
tops  a  day.  The  tops  leave  the  Maiden  factory  all  cemented  and 
go  back  from  Concord  completely  stitched  and  eyeleted,  ready 
to  be  lasted  on.  A  regular  truck  service  is  maintained  between 
the  two  places. 

Among  the  Massachusetts  industrial  concerns  which  give  their 
employes  a  week's  vacation  with  pay  are  the  Boston  Rubber 
Shoe  Co.  and  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  both  of  Maiden. 

To  relieve  the  New  England  coal  situation  manufacturers  are 
being  encouraged  to  use  anthracite  coal  screenings  mixed  with 
bituminous  coal.  The  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge, has  gone  one  better  and  is  burning  200  tons  per  week  of 
wharf  screenings  mixed  with  bituminous  coal.  By  utilizing  this 
fuel  the  company  has  been  able  to  haul  the  tonnage  in  trucks 
without   resorting  to   open-top   railroad   cars. 

The  Monatiquot  Rubber  Works  Co.,  reclaimer  and  manufac- 
turer of  "naturized"  rubber.  South  Braintree,  has  completed  a 
second  siding  on  the  east  side  of  its  extensive  property,  which 
will  open  it  up  for  development.  In  addition,  the  company  has 
storage  space  for  one  or  two  years'  supply  of  coal.  This  is  an 
insurance  against  a  repetition  of  last  winter's  state  of  affairs  when 
New  England  manufacturers  were  confronted  with  the  danger  of 
having  to  close  down  their  plants  because  of  lack  of  coal.  The 
company  now  has  al!  its  executive  and  clerical  offices  installed 
in  the  new  office  building  at  South  Braintree. 

E.  S.  Kochkersperger.  of  the  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown, 
has  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
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Safe  RoaJs  Federation  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  the  Federation  is  to 
reduce  highway  accidents  through  education  and  arousing  of 
public  sentiment. 

The  new  canvas  shoe  prices  of  tlic  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Water- 
town,  effective  August  2,  show  a  general  advance  of  25  to  30 
Iper  cent  over  last  year's  prices. 

The  baseball  team  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co.  Athletic  Asso- 
.ciation,  composed  of  factory  workers  of  the  Apsley  Rubber  Co., 
Hudson,  Massachusetts,  holds  the  record  of  winning  12  out  of 
13  games  played  this  season,  including  those  with  teams  from 
the  .\nu'rican   Rubber  Co.  and  the  Boston  Woven   Hose  &  Rnh- 


Humphrey  O'Sullivan  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  inventor  of  the 
O'Sullivan  rubber  heel,  has  been  made  a  knight  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  by  the  Pope.  This  honor  recognizes  the  charitable 
work  done  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan  for  the  Catholic  churches  of  Lx>well, 
and  his  many  good  deeds  and  acts  of  generosity. 


Apsley  Rubber   Co.   B.^seb.vll   Team. 

ber  Co..  both  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  Apsley  team 
.■has  scored  118  runs  to  opponents'  32,  and  159  hits  to  opponents' 
73,  while  its  batting  average  is  .327  to  opponents'  .170.  Norman 
ihas  pitched  nine  games,  winning  eight,  with  a  record  of  104 
■strike-outs.  PloufFe  has  pitched  four  games,  winning  all,  with 
3.  record  of  31   strike-outs. 

The  season's  entire  output  of  men's  one-buckle  and  four-buckle 
cashmerette  gaiters  at  the  Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  is 
being  made  by  the  new  machine-making  process  described  recently 
hi  The  India  Rubber  World..  Constant  experimenting  with  the 
machines  and  patterns  has  brought  these  shoes  to  the  point  where 
they  are  not  only  a  commercial  success,  but  they  show  wearing 
qualities  superior  to  the  hand-made  arctic.  The  bulk  of  the  out- 
put at  the  present  time  is  the  four-buckle  shoe. 

The  Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  has  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  its  offices  in  No.  1  factory.  More  floor 
space  has  been  added  and  better  lighting  arrangements  installed. 
A  conference  room  for  committee  sessions  has  also  been  added. 
"The  factory  was  closed  from  July  31  to  August  9  for  the  annual 
vacation  of  the  employes.  An  active  campaign  of  education  in 
■safety  will  be  conducted  among  employes  during  the  next  few 
months,  the  safety  committee  having  been  considerably  increased 
and  the  work  reorganized. 

The  President  Suspender  Co..  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  lias  pur- 
chased a  two-story  factory  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  Clinton,  in 
fhe  same  state,  and  will  equip  the  factory  with  looms  for  weav- 
ing elastic  web,  together  with  the  necessary  spoolers  and  warpers. 
It  is  hoped  to  begin  production  in  September.  This  is  the  second 
shop  acquired  by  the  company  in  Clinton,  a  stitching  room  for 
finishing  suspenders  and  garters  having  been  established  there  a 
year  ago.  The  officers  of  the  company  are :  C.  Fred  Edgarton, 
president ;  David  C.  Lash,  vice-president  and  general  manager ; 
and  F.  H.  S.  Hyde,  vice-president.  The  company  is  also  selling 
agent  for  the  Knickerbocker  Suspender  Co. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bv  Our  ReRular  Correspondent. 
A  UGUST  saw  the  vacation  period  and  the  annual  outing  festivi- 
■**•  ties  attain  their  zenith  for  the  year,  it  being  a  month  marked 
by  unusual  social  activities.  Factory  outings  were  one  of  the 
features  and  the  reports  from  every  one  proclaimed  the  satisfac- 
tion and  enjoyment  which  resulted  from  these  respites  from  work. 

The  second  annual  outing  of  the  overseers  of  the  Hope  Web- 
bing Co.,  Pawtucket,  was  held  July  24  at  the  Hummocks,  in 
Hamilton.  The  party  left  the  company's  plant  in  automobiles  at 
9  o'clock,  arriving  at  noon,  when  a  luncheon  was  served,  at  which 
there  were  about  75  persons  present.  In  the  afternoon  a  base- 
ball game  was  played,  followed  by  a  sports  prograin,  which  in- 
cluded several  races  and  exhibition  diving.  At  the  conclusion 
the  gathering  enjoyed  an  old-fashioned  clambake. 

A  full-course  Rhode  Island  clambake,  athletic  events,  and  a 
dance  were  features  of  the  third  annual  outing  of  the  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  of  the  Davol  Rubber  Co.,  at  Emery  Park,  and 
attended  by  250  members  and  friends.  After  lunch  a  baseball 
game  was  played,  followed  by  the  clambake  in  the  afternoon  and 
dancing.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  first  and  second  place  win- 
ners of  the  various  events. 

Another  outing  of  importance  was  the  third  annual  field  day  of 
the  employes  of  the  Tubular  Woven  Fabric  Co.,  held  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Warwick  Club,  July  3L  A  light  lunch  was 
served,  followed  by  a  course  dinner  in  the  afternoon  and  a  base- 
ball game  and  a  program  of  sports.  Music  was  furnished  by  an 
orchestra  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until  5  o'clock,  when  the 
party  left  the  resort  for  Rocky  Point  and  at  9  o'clock  the  return 
trip  was  made. 

The  fifth  annual  outHng  of  the  Revere  Rubber  Co.,  to  Lake 
Pearl  on  July  31,  was  enjoyed  by  more  than  1,500  employes.  A 
variety  of  amusements  was  offered;  competition  in  athletic  events, 
prize  dancing  and  riding  in  launches  and  on  the  merry-go-rounds. 
In  the  dancing  contests  Robert  Clark  and  Miss  Egan  won  the  first 
prize  in  the  waltz.  The  married  men  asserted  their  superiority 
over  the  bachelors  in  a  baseball  struggle  and  the  solid  tire  de- 
partment took  the  measure  of  the  engineers'  departirient  in  the 
tug-of-war. 

The  outing  of  the  employes  of  the  Atlantic  Tubing  Co.,  at 
Duby's  Grove  on  August  7  was  a  success.  The  dinner  was  a 
big  feature  but  there  were  many  games  that  were  decidedly  in- 
teresting. The  baseball  game  between  the  married  and  single 
men  was  won  by  the  "free-for-alls."  There  was  a  tug-of-war 
and  Harry  L.  Lippitt,  who  was  playing  host  for  the  occasion, 
was  captain  of  the  winning  side. 

More  than  3,500  employes  of  the  Alice  and  Millville  rubber 
mills  of  the  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.  at  Woonsocket  and  Mill- 
ville, and  of  the  Lawrence  Felting  Co.,  were  the  guests  of  the 
Woonsocket  Rubber  Co.,  mill  management,  at  an  outing  on  the 
company's  recreation  .grounds  off  Fairmount  street,  Woonsocket, 
on  August  7.  The  festivities  began  at  1  o'clock  and  ended  at 
6:30  o'clock.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Millville  team  de- 
feated the  Alice  nine  in  a  baseball  game.  Dancing  was  enjoyed 
on  a  dance  floor  erected  in  the  grove,  while  a  large  number  of 
booths  of  various  kinds  provided  amusement  and  at  some  of  them 
refreshments  were  distributed   free. 

The  National  India  Rubber  Co.  has  begun  the  operation  of 
a  plan  by  which  visitors  may  be  shown  through  the  entire  fac- 
tory by  Miss   Dorothy  Hillard,  who  has  been  appointed   factory 
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guide.  Factory  employes  are  also  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  services  of  the  guide  during  working  hours  by  making  an 
appointment  through  the  industrial  relations  bureau.  During  the 
past  month  many  of  the  employes  have  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  privilege. 

The  new  branch  of  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
that  has  been  established  in  the  old  Perry  Mill  building  on 
Thames  street,  Newport,  began  operations  on  Monday,  July  26, 
about  75  employes  taking  up  the  work  at  the  start.  The  branch 
will,  for  the  present,  make  the  tops  for  the  shoes.  Later  a  de- 
partment will  probably  be  established  for  the  making  of  the 
shoes.  A  number  of  young  women  from  the  Bristol  plant  went 
to  Newport  to  assist  in  getting  the  new  plant  under  way  and 
to  give  instructions. 

Some  months  ago  the  I.  T.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
brought  an  infringement  suit  before  Judge  Arthur  L.  Brown  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Rhode  Island,  against  the 
United  States  Lace  &  Braid  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Auburn,  R.  I., 
declaring  that  a  rubber  heel  as  manufactured  by  the  Rhode  Island 
concern  infringed  on  the  patent  rights  of  the  plaintiff.  Judge 
Brown  issued  an  order  stopping  the  defendant  from  the  further 
manufacture  of  the  heel  in  question.  Since  then  the  defendant 
has  made  certain  modifications  in  the  heels,  and  on  July  27  asked 
permission  of  the  court  to  manufacture  them.  The  defendant  was 
told  by  Judge  Brown,  in  an  opinion  handed  down  from  the  bench, 
that  he  would  not  consider  the  new  heel   an  infringement. 

The  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co.  closed  its  mills  at  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  at  noon  July  31  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  not  for 
lack  of  orders,  however.  By  reason  of  the  increasing  business  a 
new  mill  was  erected  last  spring,  but  unforeseen  obstacles  pre- 
vented the  machinery  installation.  During  the  shut-down  the 
entire  plan  of  the  mill  was  changed  as  to  the  location  of  the 
machinery  and  much  of  that  located  in  the  old  mill  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  one,  and  the  new  machinery  brought  overland 
by  auto  trucks  from  Taunton  and  Lowell,  was  set  up  in  the  old 
structure.  When  running  in  full  the  capacity  of  the  concern 
will  be  more  than  doubled.  The  Mount  Hope  Spinning  Co. 
manufactures  yarn  for  automobile  tire  fabric,  and  has  large 
orders  on  hand  that  ensure  several  months'  steady  business. 

The  Kielstone  Rubber  Co.,  a  Massachusetts  corporation,  has 
leased  the  factories  of  the  Lynn  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  War- 
ren, Rhode  Island,  and  has  started  operations.  The  sales  depart- 
ment has  been  established  at  11  High  street,  Boston,  in  charge  of 
M.  S.  Klein,  sales  manager.  The  company  is  planning  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  rubber  specialties  made  by  the  Lynn  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Co.  several  times,  and,  in  addition,  will  make  a 
high  grade  rubber  heel.  The  new  company  expects  to  employ 
more  help  within  the  next  30  days,  as  soon  as  additional  machinery 
?nd  equipment  can  be  installed.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  are  as  follows :  president,  Eliston  H.  Bell ;  vice-presi- 
dent and  sales  manager,  Mycr  S.  Klein:  treasurer,  J.  Everett 
Stone :  secretary  and  clerk,  Robert  J.  Holmes ;  directors,  L.  P. 
Bosworth,  and  E.  K.  Watson,  Warren;  R.  J.  Holmes,  M.  S. 
Klein,  George  Marsh,  and  E.  H.  Bell,  Boston.  Mr.  Stone,  treasur- 
er of  the  company,  will  be  in  Warren  and  will  have  full  charge  of 
the  manufacturing  and  business  of  the  concern.  J.  W.  Long,  for- 
mer president  of  the  Lynn  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  still 
with  the  new  concern  and  will  continue  as  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  manufacturing.  W.  L.  Castillo,  former  assistant 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Plymouth  Rubber  Co.,  is  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Kielstone  Rubber  Co.  and  L.  E.  Libby  has  assumed 
the  position  of  production  engineer. 

Work  is  to  be  started  in  a  short  time  on  a  large  addition  to 
the  plant  of  the  American  Wringer  Co.,  Woonsocket.  The  ex- 
tension will  be  on  Pond  street  and  is  to  be  182  by  66  feet  with  a 
projection  in  the  rear,  28  by  30  feet.  There  will  be  one  high  story 
and  one  normal  one,  the  height  to  be  45  feet.     It  will  have  steel 


frame,  steel  sash  and  brick  walls  and  the  work  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $100,000.    A  freight  elevator  will  also  be  installed. 

K.  T.  Richardson,  formerly  branch  manager  of  the  Unitedl 
States  Rubber  Co.  at  Portland,  Maine,  has  been  promoted  to  th* 
position  of  branch  manager  at  Providence. 

Walter  Smith,  of  New  York,  formerly  commercial  agent  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager 
for  the  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  at  Bristol.  James  Cruick- 
shanks,  who  has  been  holding  the  position  temporarily,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  central  stores. 


PAUL   W.   LITCHFIELD,  FACTORY    MANAGER. 

p.Mi.  W  KKKS  LxTCiiflELD,  vice-president  and  factory  manager  of 
*  TIic  Goodyear.  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  recently 
completed  twenty  years  of  service  with  the  company  and  is  as 
proud  of  the  gold  ser- 
vice pin  presented  to 
him  as  any  veteran 
workman  who  has  been 
similarly  lioiiorcd 

Mr.  Litchfield  is  of 
iNew  England  ixti.u 
tion,  having  been  Iioin 
in  Boston  in  1875,  id 
ucated  in  the  i)nl)lu 
schools  and  English 
High  School  of  that 
city  and  graduated 
from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Tecli- 
nology  in  1896  with  a 
B.Sc.  degree  in  chem- 
ical engineering  lie 
was  first  employed  .ts 
a  surveyor  for  the 
•Massachusetts  Metro 
politan  Park  Coninii- 
sion.  After  six  nn  iillis 
he  entered  the  cmplo> 
of  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co., 
•Boston,  manufacturer 
of  tire  and  carriage  cloth,  which 
rubber  industry. 

His  next  step  came  with  a  transfer  to  the  New  York  Belting 
&  Packing  Co.,  Passaic,  New  jersey,  as  foreman  of  tlie  tnoMedH 
goods  and  packing  departments.  From  there  he  went  to  the- 
superintendent's  chair  of  the  International  Automobile  &  VehicJe 
Tire  Co.,  which  later  became  the  Michelin  Tire  Co..  of  Milltowii,. 
New  Jersey. 

In  1900  he  became  associated  with  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  as  factory  manager,  a  position  in  which  he  has  developed 
remarkable  capacity  under  an  ever-increasing  burden  of  responsi- 
bility that  now  also  includes  the  offices  of  vice-president  and 
director,  and  president  of  The  Goodyear  Cotton  Mills.  Inc.,  Kil- 
lingly,   Connecticut. 

Mr.  Litchfield  has  been  a  keen  student  of  the  human  clement  in 
factory  management  and  his  influence  has  made  the  Goodyear 
company  a  leader  in  the  modern  idea  of  industrial  relations  and 
welfare  work.  In  1915.  at  a  banquet  tendered  him  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  occasion  of  his  fifteenth  anniversary  with  the  organ- 
ization, he  presented  a  gift  of  $100,000  to  be  established  as  » 
welfare  fund  for  the  benefit  of  factory  employes.  He  is  a  firm- 
believer  in  the  participation  of  labor  in  the  management  and' 
ownership  of  large  industrial  plants,  and  the  large  number  of 
Goodyear  employe  stockholders  and  the  elective  legislative  body- 
made  up  of  employes  and  known  as  the  Council  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations to  rcijulatc  sliop  affairs  are  but  practical  applications  of 


Paul  W.  Litchfield. 

his    introduction    to   the~ 
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his  theories.  The  outcome  of  this  daring  but  apparently  success- 
ful innovation  is  being  watched  with  much  interest  by  the  entire 
industrial  world.  Goodyear  Industrial  University  was  also  a 
child  of  his  brain.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  is  as 
well  liked  and  respected  by  those  working  under  him  as  by  his 
business  associates. 

Mr.  Litchfield  is  a  member  of  The  Rubber  Association  of 
America,  of  which  he  was  a  director  in  1917;  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  before  whom  in  1915  he  read 
a  scientific  and  practical  paper  on  "The  Size  and  Inflation  of 
Pneumatic  Tires"  that  is  still  the  standard  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject:  and  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club,  Akron  City  Club,  and 
Akron  University  Club,  and  a  Knight  Templar. 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  IN  OHIO. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

FA.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
•  and  C.  B.  Raymond,  vice-president  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  recently  reviewed  the  outlook  for  Akron,  the  rubber  center 
of  the  world,  for  the  official  publication  of  the  Akron  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  pointed  out  that  the  present  lull  in  the  trade 
is  transitory  and  that  the  future  appears  brighter  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  industry  is  based  upon  solid  foundations  and  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  United  States  and  the 
world  will  be  doubled  within  a  few  years  makes  these  predictions 
safe. 

C.  B.  Raymond  said: 

"We  are  facing  facts.  Akron  business  men  foresaw  months 
ago  that  these  conditions  were  coming.  They  are  prepared,  and 
being  prepared,  will  be  able  to  weather  the  storm. 

"Legislation  for  the  special  benefit  of  some,  regardless  of  re- 
sults to  others;  extravagance  of  the  Government;  crymg  de- 
mands for  decreases  in  prices ;  reckless  legislation  lookmg  towards 
the  decrease  in  prices  have  brought  their  natural  results.  People 
stopped  buving.     Manufacturers  were  compelled  to  curtail. 

"Akron  will  suffer  less  than  many  other  cities.  People  may  not 
be  buying  automobiles.  But  their  old  cars  are  running  and  are 
using  up  tires.  .       .      ,       t  ■        •    ,_i      l 

"The  pendulum  is  bound  to  swmg  back.  It  was  inevitable  the 
present  conditions  should  come.  It  is  inevitable  better  conditions 
will  return." 

F.  A.  Seiberling  said,  in  part : 

"The  business  situation  in  this  country  is  acute  at  this  time, 
while  adjusting  to  the  shock  of  restricted  credits  applied  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  the  effects  of  the  railroad  strike. 
Within  a  few  months  this  extreme  pressure  will  be  removed, 
but  the  orderly  process  of  deflation  of  war  values  will  move 
quietly  and  steadily  on  the  equilibrium. 

"So  far  as  Akron  is  concerned,  we  have  reached  bottom  in  the 
production  of  tires.  Abnormal  stocks  over  the  country  are 
being  steadily  absorbed  and  the  curve  of  production  within  a  few 
months  will  be  steadily  upward. 

"Eight  million  cars  are  now  running  in  this  country ;  within  five 
years  this  number  will  approximate  fifteen  million  cars — all  with 
tires,  the  major  part  of  which  must  be  furnished  by  Akron.  The 
rubber  industry  is  on  a  solid  foundation,  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
industry  in  this  country. 

"This  is  the  time  for  sensible  optimism.  Everyone  who  is  con- 
scientiously desirous  of  doing  his  duty  to  himself,  to  Akron,  to 
his  country,  will,  in  a  time  like  this,  stand  by  the  guns,  keep  faith, 
do  more  work,  and  keep  cool." 

George  D.  Bates,  vice-president  of  the  First-Second  National 
Bank,  said : 

"It  is  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system  backed  by  the  great 
banking  institutions  which  is  responsible  for  heading  the  nation 
from  a  wild  orgy  of  spending  back  to  the  safe  and  sane  path 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  greenest  pastures  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  found  itself. 

"Business  was  rushing  wildly  on.  The  end  could  only  be  a 
terrible  precipice.  Quietly  the  word  went  out  credits  must  be 
curtailed.  Inflation  must  stop.  Expansion  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ceased,  and  over  night  the  great  country  was  headed  from 
certain  ruin  back  to  the  road  leading  to  prosperity." 


AKRON  NOTES. 

.'Mthough  a  general  scarcity  of  coal  has  been  evident  through- 
out Ohio  because  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  order 
compelling  the  sending  of  large  amounts  of  coal  to  the  North- 
west via  the  Great  Lakes,  Akron  has  a  good  supply  on  hand  and 
when  that  is  exhausted  the  mines  owned  by  the  Akron  com- 
panies will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Since  the  strike  of 
last  year  the  companies  purchased  and  have  operated  mines  in 
the  coal  fields. 

The  building  of  aircraft  will  not  be  deterred  in  Akron  be- 
cause of  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  which  burned  three  machines 
in  their  hangar  at  the  Wingfoot  aviation  station  owned  and 
operated  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The  hangar  has 
been  repaired  and  new  machines  are  being  assembled  to  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed.  One  of  the  machines,  the  D-1,  recently 
described  in  The  India  Rubber  World,  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  time  it  was  burned.  No  one  was  injured  in  the  fire 
and  the  losses  were  covered  by  insurance. 

Theodore  E.  Smith,  editor  of  the  "India  Rubber  Review," 
Akron,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Honorary  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Fifth  International  Exhibition  of  Rubber,  Other 
Tropical  Products  and  Allied  Industries,  to  be  held  in  London, 
England,  in  June,  1921. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  recently  took  an 
inventory,  giving  employes  a  week-end  vacation  of  two  days, 

Mark  L.  Felber,  formerly  editor  of  "The  Press,"  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  "The  Firestone  Non-Skid,"  Firestone  Park, 
Akron. 

C.  H.  Sorrick  and  J.  F.  Cast,  manufacturers'  sales  manager 
and  assistant  manufacturers'  sales  manager,  respectively,  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  have  qualified  for  admission 
to  associate  membership  in  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  the  tire  trade  early  last  month,  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  guarantees  present  schedules  until  November  1, 
stating  that  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  condition  arising  which 
would  enable  a  general  reduction  in  present  schedules  prior  to 
November  1,  they  will  stand  back  of  their  guarantee  by  protecting 
Goodrich  dealers  on  all  stocks  on  hand  unsold  at  the  time  of 
such  reduction  which  were  purchased  between  the  present  date 
and  November  1. 

Frank  A.  Seiberling,  president  of  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Akron,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Association,  succeeding  Henry  B.  Joy,  who  is  leaving  the  United 
States  for  a  year.  This  is  Mr.  Seiberling's  second  election  to  the 
office. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  has  sold  its  dipped  goods  de- 
partment to  The  Seamless  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
due  to  increased  demand  for  automobile  tires.  The  company  will 
continue  to  make  its  remaining  lines  of  druggists'  sundries  and 
all  other  present  lines  of  products. 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  athletics  have  been  in 
charge  of  Paul  P.  Sheeks  as  athletic  director  for  a  number  of 
months.  He  was  responsible  for  the  first  undefeated  foothall 
team  at  Wabash  College. 

Arthur  H.  Leavitt,  who  last  autumn  resigned  from  the  sales 
department  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  sales  manager  of  The  Akron  Rubber  Mold  & 
Machine  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager  for  The 
Amazon  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  thus  resuming  connection  with  the 
tire  business. 

CLEVELAND  NOTES. 

The  McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland  and  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  has  promoted  C.  E.  Pumphrey  to  the  position  of  general 
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sales  manager,  succeeding  H.  M.  Bacon,  resigned.  Mr.  Puniphrey 
was  formerly  assistant  sales  manager  and  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany seven  years. 

\V.  H.  Hurley,  formerly  manager  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  McGraw  company,  has  been  made  assistant  sales  manager  in 
Cleveland. 

R.  1.  Winterringer,  formerly  the  McGraw  company's  Boston 
representative,  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  ter- 
ritory, succeeding  G.  E.  Bovis,  promoted. 

H.  G.  Couturier  has  been  made  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
McGraw  company  at  Cleveland,  having  been  transferred  from 
Chicago.     This  position  is  in  a  newly  created  department. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  promoted 
W.  T.  Irwin,  formerly  branch  manager  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
the  position  of  branch  manager  at  the  Cleveland  office.  C.  L. 
Wood,  formerly  salesman  at  the  Cleveland  branch,  is  promoted 
to  be  branch  manager  at  Youngstown. 

The  McElrath  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  ap- 
pointed E.  S.  Curtis  sales  manager  and  W.  D.  Richards,  factory 
superintendent.  The  H.  B.  Bixler  Co.  has  been  retained  as  con- 
sulting engineers.  The  company's  new  factory,  100  by  300  feet, 
is  well  under  way  and  will  have  45.000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
Machinery  equipment  sufficient  to  make  1,000  cord  truck  tires 
will  be  installed,  as  the  company  will  specialize  in  machine-made 
tires  of  this  kind.  The  equipment  has  already  been  purchased. 
The  premises  cover  liyz  acres  of  land  in  Ravenna,  one  of  the 
suburbs. 

The  Advertising  Managers  Council  of  the  Motor  and  Accessory 
Manufacturers'  Association,  comprising  the  executives  of  the 
principal  companies  interested  in  automotive  equipment,  will  hold 
a  convention  at  Camp  Nela,  Nela  Park,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  17-18,  1920.  Tents  will  be  erected 
to  accommodate  the  visitors  and  sports  will  be  enjoyed.  It  is 
expected  that  :he  recent  developments  in  the  automotive  industry 
will  make  this  meeting  both  interesting  and  important.  E.  C. 
Tibbctts,  advertising  manager  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  which  is  working 
on  the  program  for  the  meeting. 

MISCELLANEOUS   OHIO   NOTES. 

The  Dayton  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  through 
the  disposition  of  $3,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  is  quadrupling  its 
present  plant  capacity.  The  additions  are  being  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  plan  when  the  first  unit  was  erected  in 
1917.  The  property  covers  22  acres  and  the  company  has  no 
bonds  or  mortgages  of  any  kind  on  it.  "Dayton  Airless"  and 
"Dayton  Thorobred"  cord  and  fabric  tires  are  being  manufac- 
tured.    J.  A.  MacMillan  is  president. 

The  Lancaster  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Columbus  and  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  has  appointed  Richard  Gibson,  Jr.,  technical  superin- 
tendent. He  formerly  held  a  similar  position  in  the  tire  depart- 
ment of  the  Hewitt  Rubber  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  has 
also  been  tire  development  engineer  of  the  Republic  Rubber  Cor- 
poration, Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  assistant  chemist  of  the  Racine 
Rubber  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire 
Co..  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Akron  Maderite  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Trumbull  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

The  Republic  Rubber  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  closed  down 
for  six  days  in  July,  for  the  regular  semi-annual  inventory.  The 
pneumatic  tire  department  was  shut  down  until  August  16,  when  it 
resumed  operations.    All  departments  are  now  running. 

The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  has  created  a 
factory  engineering  department  in  charge  of  H.  W.  Sidnell.  The 
entire  staff  of  the  departiVient  when  fully  organized  will  consist 
of  from  eight  to  ten  men.  E.  B.  Harvey  is  manager  of  the  plan- 
ning division,  W.  W.  Peffers  of  the  raw  material  department,  and 


\V.  S.  Agnst  will  have  charge  of  the  tire  design  department.  As 
a  result  of  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Sidnell  from  the  office,  A.  J. 
Lauderbaugh  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  sec- 
retary and  office  manager. 

An  eastern  sales  district,  comprising  all  branches  east  of  In- 
dianapolis, has  been  created  by  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 
Kent,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Earl  W.  McCreery,  with  headquarters 
at  the  factory  in  Kent.  Mr.  McCreery  was  formerly  assistant 
sales  manager  of  the  Portage  Rubber  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

E.  K.  McMillen  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  milling  de- 
partment, in  charge  of  mills  and  calenders  of  The  Mason  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  succeeding  H.  L.  Parsons.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millen has  been  connected  with  the  rubber  business  17  years,  and 
was  formerly  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron.  He  comes  to  the  Mason  company 
from  the  New  Castle  Rubber  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  H.  Lybrook,  for  the  last  year  in  charge  of  the  electrical 
construction  work  of  the  United  States  Nitrate  Plant,  Toledo, 
has  been  appointed  chief  electrician  of  The  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  succeeding  the  late  George  J.  Murray.  Mr. 
Lybrook  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  electrical  work,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University. 

The  Allied  Belting  Co.,  Greenville,  Ohio,  has  increased  its 
stock  from  $60,000  to  $100,000,  and  will  move  its  factory  from 
Toledo  to  Greenville,  where  it  is  now  building  a  factory  to  cost 
approximately  $25,000.  George  C.  Baker  is  vice-president,  and 
W.  R.  Graham  is  factory  manager. 


THE     MID-WEST     RUBBER     ASSOCIATION'S 
GENERAL     MANAGER.     . 

HARRV  Stephen  \'orhis,  who  until  July  1  of  last  year  was  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America, 
when  he  resigned  and  joined  the  Gutta  Percha  &  Rubber  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of 
New  York,  and  la- 
ter was  made  gen- 
eral manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Mid- 
West  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturers' Associa- 
tion, is  well  known 
to  nearly  everybody 
in  the  rubber  trade 
through  his  former 
close  connection 
with  the  industry. 
Mr.  Vorhis  bring? 
to  the  Mid-Wesl 
Rubber  Manufactur- 
ers' .Association  a 
broad  experience 
that  peculiarly  lits 
him  for  the  work. 
Under  his  able  man- 
agement this  young 
association  may  be 
expected  to  redouble 
its  already  sturdy 
stride,      for     it     is 

growing  rapidly.  Since  Mr.  Vorhis  assumed  his  duties  in  Feb- 
ruary, fifty  new  members  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of 
132,  and  a  "live  wire"  bulletin  service  has  been  inaugurated.  At- 
tendance at  monthly  meetings  has  increased  from  about  thirty  to 
sixty  members  and  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  and  enthusiasm 
is  being  manifested.  Both  Mr.  Vorhis  and  the  Association  are 
to  be  congratulated. 
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THE    RUBBER    TRADE    IN    THE    MID-WEST. 

MIDWEST    RUBBER    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSOCIATION    OUTING. 

THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  OUTING  of  the  Mid-West  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Breakers,  Cedar 
I^oint,  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  August  16-17,  was  an  unqualified 
success  as  to  attendance  and  enjoyment.  Many  rubber  men  from 
Ohio  accepted  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  Westerners  and  were 
amply  repaid  in  the  coin  of  good-fellowship  that  freely  circulates 
among  the  rubber  men. 

An  enjoyable  dinner  was  licld  in  the  hotel  pavilion  on  Monday 
evening  and  on  Tuesday  morning  there  were  beach  sports.  The 
swimming  race  was  won  by  O.  A.  Ragsdale  of  the  Hunter  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  the  prize  being  a  golf  bag.  The  fat  man's  race  was 
won  by  E.  S.  Babcox  of  the  Akron  Advertising  Agency  Co.,  the 
prize  being  a  silver  pen  and  pencil.  The  wheelbarrow  race  was 
won  by  K.  Hassenzahl,  Akron  representative  of  Gove  &  French 
and  Mr.  Rodenbough,  Akron  representative  of  F.  R.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  the  prize  being  a  pin-seal  bill-fold  to  each  winner. 
The  fifty-yard  dash  was  won  by  Henry  O'Reardon,  advertising 
manager  "Tires."  New  York  City,  the  prize  being  a  silk  um- 
brella. 

Luncheon  was  held  immediately  after  the  sports,  after  which 
there  was  held  a  brief  busmess  session,  presided  over  by  Theo- 
dore E.  Smith  of  "The  India  Rubber  Review,"  Akron,  Ohio,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  on  present  conditions  in  the  trade.  Jesse 
E.  LaDow,  secretary  of  the  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  gave  an  interestmg  account  of  his  travels  through  the 
countries  of  crude  rubber  production  in  the  Far  East.  E.  S. 
Babcox,  of  Akron,  said  that,  while  present  dull  conditions  in  the 
tire  trade  had  seemed  inevitable,  he  believed  that  better  busi- 
ness was  in  store  for  the  trade  this  coming  winter.  Interesting 
remarks  were  also  made  by  J.  E.  Allen  of  the  Braender  Rubber 
&  Tire  Co.,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey,  Henry  O'Reardon  of 
"Tires,"  Mr.  Ragsdale  of  the  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.  and  by  W.  F. 
Harrah  of  the  National-Standard  Co.,  Niles,  Michigan. 

The  following  new  regular  members  were  elected:  Sterling 
Tire  Corporation,  East  Rutherford.  New  Jersey,  and  Hubbell 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  6545  Carnegie  avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
new  associate  members— Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills,  Kannapolis, 
North  Carolina;  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  Inc.,  publisher  of  "Tires," 
373  Fourth  avenue.  New  York  City;  Akron  Industrial  Salvage 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana; 
Keystone  Lubricating  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Pitlsbnrgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  outing  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  foUowhig;  H.  S.  Vorhis,  chairman,  who  is  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Association ;  E.  T.  Meyer  of  F.  R.  Hender- 
son &  Co.,  Chicago.  Illinois;  Paul  A.  Bloom  of  Fred  Stern  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  C.  H.  Tavcniere  of  Charles  E.  Wood, 
Chicago,  Illinois ;  and  J.  Matthias,  Jr.,  of  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

MISCELLANEOUS    MID-WESTERN    NOTES. 

The  A.  Plamondon  Manufacturing  Co.,  24  North  Clinton  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  is  constructing  a  two-story  building  at  5301 
South  Western  avenue  for  pattern  storage,  as  an  addition  to 
its  new  plant  into  which  it  expects  to  move  about  October  1. 
J.  T.  Benedict  is  treasurer  of  the  company.  Shafting,  pulleys, 
clutches,  and  machine-molded  gearing  are  manufactured. 

The  officers  of  the  International  India  Rubber  Corporation, 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  are :  George  W.  Odell,  president,  treasurer, 
and  general  manager;  Peter  E.  Studebaker,  vice-president.  John 
e.  Witmer  is  factory  manager.  The  plant  is  located  on  the 
Pennsylvania-Vandalia  railroad  within  the  city  limits,  and  the 
factory  buildings  are  of  brick  and  steel  construction.  The  plant 
is  working  night  and  day  producing  Odell  cord  and  South 
Bend  fabric  tires.  A  description  of  the  Odell  cord  tire  appeared 
in  our  June  issue. 


The  Wawasee  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Syracuse,  Indiana,  is  com- 
pleting plans  for  an  H-shaped  three-story  building,  each  side  of 
the  H  being  SO  by  175  feet  and  the  cross-piece  50  by  60  feet. 
The  power-house,  to  be  separate,  wUl  have  four  300-horse-power 
boilers,  generators,  pumps,  a  Fairfield  coal  unloader,  automatic 
sprinkling  tank,  and  two  large  benzine  storage  tanks.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  work  on  the  factory  will  begin  soon,  and  that  it 
will  be  completed  by  next  spring.  The  company  will  specialize 
in  tires  and  tubes,  high-voltage  electricians'  and  acid  gloves,  etc. 
F.  R.  Granger,  formerly  head  of  the  service  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  company  is 
now  placing  on  the  market  the  "Wayne  Rough  Shod"  and  ribbed 
tread  tires  in  fabric  construction  and  expects  to  be  in  full  pro- 
duction of  cord  tires  also  by  the  first  of  next  year.  The  concern 
also  makes  "Wayne  Supertested"  red  and  gray  inner  tubes. 

The  Altenburg  Tire  Equipment  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $50,000,  to 
take  care  of  increased  business.  A  new  factory  site  on  the  Rock 
Island  railroad  has  been  purchased  in  West  Davenport,  consist- 
ing of  6y2  acres,  and  the  foundries  and  machine  shops  of  the 
new  plant  are  under  construction  and  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  September  1.  The  company  manufactures  a  com- 
plete line  of  tire-building  stands,  machines,  and  molds  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tires. 

The  Columbia  Rubber  Mills,  176  16th  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Joerns  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  and  will  remodel  it  to  be  approximately 
60  by  140  feet,  two  stories  high,  of  reinforced  concrete.  There 
will  be  several  smaller  buildings,  also.  The  equipment  will  in- 
clude a  general  line  of  rubber  machinery,  such  as  calenders, 
presses,  washing  machines,  tube  mills,  vulcanizers,  mills,  etc.  Leo- 
Hofmeister  is  president  of  the  company  as  well  as  of  the  Tomah 
Rubber  Works  at  the  same  address. 

The  Prudential  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  has 
taken  over  the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Boone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  is  reported  to  have  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  in  that  state,  with  George  N.  Graham 
designated  as  agent. 

The  Detroit  Insulated  Wire  Co.,  641  Wesson  avenue,  Detroit,. 
Michigan,  has  contracted  for  a  three-story  office  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete. 

.■V  western  sales  district  has  been  created  by  The  Mason  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio,  in  charge  of  H.  C.  Smith,  formerly 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  This  district  will  include  all  branches  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  India- 
napolis branches  east  of  the  Mississippi.  W.  S.  Deamud  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Smith  as  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  branch.  He- 
has  been  with  the  Mason  company  a-  salesman  for  three  years, 
traveling  out  of  Chicago. 

C.  H.  Connelly  has  been  appointed  southwestern  manager  of 
The  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Barberton.  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
2615  Walnut  street,  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  where  George  B., 
Krestinger  has  also  been  appointed  oflSce  manager. 

The  Terrell  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1512  McGee  street,  Kansas- 
City.  Missouri,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware in  April  to  manufacture  the  Fabri-Cord  tire,  inner  tubes, 
etc.,  expects  to  start  production  at  an  early  date.  The  officers- 
are:  A.  C.  Terrell,  president  and  general  manager;  Otto  W.  Croy, 
vice-president;  R.  L.  MeierhofTer,  secretary  and  treasurer;  di- 
rectors—H.  F.  Zahner  and  George  E.  Duden,  in  addition  to  the 
officers. 

W.  H.  Salisbury  &  Co..  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  just  equipped' 
a  rubber  mill  at  411-421  North  Morgan  street,  for  the  production. 
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of  molded  and  cut  rubber  goods,  tubing,  etc.  The  mill  has  been 
in  operation  about  three  weeks.  The  leather  belting  department 
of  this  company  will  also  be  under  the  same  roof,  thus  placing 
the   whole  business    under   centralized   supervision. 

The  Schmelzer  Arms  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  manufacturer 
of  sporting  goods,  has  moved  into  its  new  wholesale  building  at 
2015-2019  Grand  avenue,  the  retail  location  remaining  changed. 
The  company  has  also  changed  its  name  to  "The  Schmelzer 
Company,"  but  the  organization  and  personnel  will  continue  as 
before. 

Morton  L.  Paterscm,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Converse  Rub- 
ber Shoe  Co.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  and  manager  of  the  com- 
pany's Chicago  sales  branch,  returned  on  August  24  from  a  six 
weeks'  vacation  in  Scotland. 

The  Steam  Bag  Corporation.  1545  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, has  been  incorporated  in  that  slate,  with  a  factory  at  1222 
Elati  street,  Denver,  to  manufacture  the  "20th  Century  Steam 
Curing  Bag"  for  vulcanizing  tires.  The  company  holds  patents 
on  the  device  covering  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany. 

B.  L.  DeVoe  has  been  appointed  Chicago  branch  manager  of 
the  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  with  head- 
quarters at   1606  South  Michigan  avenue. 

The  Hunter  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  just 
completed  a  plant  addition  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  ap- 
proximately 105  by  85  feet,  especially  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  its  latest  improved  drj-er.  This  device  is  made  en- 
tirely of  metal  with  the  exception  of  its  insulation,  and  because 
of  its  simplicity  of  construction  and  operation  is  in  demand  for 
export  as  well  as  for  domestic  trade.  The  company  is  also 
adding  to  its  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  metal  racks  and 
trays  which  are  used  with  this  dryer. 

The  Strongcord  Tire  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evansville, 
Indiana,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $250,000  to  $1,250,000. 
R.  G.  Schultheis  is  secretary,  and  the  offices  and  sales  rooms  are 
at  413-414  Mercantile   Bank  Building". 

The  Federal  Rubber  Co.  of  Illinois,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin,  which 
had  planned  a  $1,000,000  factory  addition,  to  be  six  stories  and 
basement,  has  postponed  building  until  next  year,  on  account  of 
present  conditions  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  delivery  of  steel 
before  winter.  It  is  expected  that  building  operations  will  begin 
in  the  early  spring,  contingent  on  conditions  at  that  time. 

The  plant  of  the  Kansas  City  Tire  &  Rubber  Corporation,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas,  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  on  May  24, 
1919,  has  been  leased  to  the  A.  J.  Stephens  Rubber  Co.  of  the 
same  city,  which  has  also  purchased  all  the  liquid  assets  of  the 
company.  The  plant  is  being  operated  on  full  time,  manufac- 
turing tires  and  inner  tubes,  and  the  Stephens  company  plans  soon 
to  add  two  night  shifts  in  order  to  run  24  hours  daily.  The  com- 
pany also  manufactures  accessories  and  fabric  products,  some  of 
which  have  been  described  in  recent  issues  of  The  Indi.\  Rubber 
World. 

G.  E.  Bovis  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago  to  represent  The 
McGraw  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Qeveland  and  East  Palestine,  Ohio, 
succeeding  H.  G.  Couturier,  transferred. 

Resolutions  against  the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  were  passed  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  at 
the  recent  business  session  held  at  Ottawa  Beach,  Michigan. 

The  Century  Rubber  Works,  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  some 
time  ago  effected  the  sale  of  its  plant  to  the  Zeglen  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  118  North  La  Salle  street,  in  the  same  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  tires,  has  built  a  larger  plant 
for   its   own    use,   into    which    it    expects    to    move    at    an   early 


THE  RUBBER  TRADE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 

ALTHOUGH  STILL  H.\NDiCAPPEn  with  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
and  slow  deliveries  of  needed  machinery  and  supplies  from 
the  East  and  Mid-West,  the  rubber  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  making  good  progress  in  overtaking  unfilled  orders. 
All  report  general  business  conditions  good  and  are  cheerful 
about  the  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  1920.  EiTorts  arc  being 
made  continually  to  facilitate  direct  shipments  of  plantation 
rubber,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  forming  a  manufacturers' 
purchasing  agency  to  take  over  the  business  hitherto  done 
largely  by  import  brokers.  Something  may  develop  along  this 
line  in  the  near  future. 

Rubber  mills  which  have  been  .^^upplying  tread  stock  to  tire 
repair  men  on  the  coast  were  much  relieved  by  the  easing  up 
of  the  gasoline  shortage.  During  the  two  months  of  "gas" 
scarcity  the  bottom  fairly  fell  out  of  the  tread  stock  trade,  as 
automobile  owners,  being  unable  to  use  their  machines,  deferred 
repair  work  until  they  could  get  more  use  of  their  cars. 

The  Western  Rubber  &  Supply  Co.,  1011  South  Olive  street, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed  southern  California  and  Arizona 
distributor  of  Gillette  chilled-rubber  tires  and  tubes. 

Many  southwestern  dealers  in  solid  rubber  tires  intend  to  have 
exhibits  at  the  tractor  show  (said  to  be  the  only  one  to  be 
held  in  the  United  Slates  this  year)  September  20-26  at  Glendale, 
a  suburb  of  Los  .Angeles. 

In  accordance  with  its  new  country-wide  policy,  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  through  its  subsidiary,  the  Miller 
Rubber  Co.  of  California,  has  taken  over  the  direct  distribution 
of  Miller  tires  throughout  southern  California.  J.  O.  Ward 
is  branch  manager. 

Distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Columbia  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Columbianna,  Ohio,  will  be  made  in  California  and  Arizona 
by  the  Lichtenberger-Ferguson  Co..  of  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco,  a  leather  firm  which  took  up  rubber  goods  a  few 
years  ago. 

LOS  ANGELES  NOTES. 

The  Oarlock  Packing  Co..  Palmyra,  New  York.,  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  the  Higgins  Building,  N.  Main  and  Second  street, 
Los  Angeles,  in  charge  of  Frederick  A.  Griffith,  son  of  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Garlock  Co.  An  extensive  stock  of  rubber  and 
asbestos  specialties  will  be  carried  at  the  new  southwestern  dis- 
tributing station. 

The  Auto  Tire  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Association  has 
been  recentiv  formed  by  tire  men  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  tire  trade  of  Los  Angeles.  Frank 
T.  Price  is  president  and  Alfred  E.  Adams,  secretary.  The 
other  officers  and  directors  are:  J.  R.  Campbell,  Roy  R.  Meads, 
Frank  Osier.  W.  A.  Rix,  Adolf  Schleicher,  A.  T.  St'raney,  L.  S. 
Utter,  and  J.  B.  Wood  The  offices  are  at  903-904  Broadway 
Central  Building.  424  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  Roy  Kjiabenshue,  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  has  obtained 
the  exclusive  agency  for  Lehigh  tires  and  tubes  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1876,  Mr.  Knabenshue 
has  had  a  varied  business  career  in  the  East,  West  and  Middle 
West  as  a  telephone  engineer,  designer  of  automobile  accessories, 
balloonist,  pilot  and  builder  of  dirigibles  and  manufacturer  of  in- 
ner lube.s.  In  1916  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Air  Service  for 
a  special  spherical  balloon  and  twenty-five  observation  balloons. 
He  then  organized  the  Knabenshue  Manufacturing  Co.  and  leased 
a  factory  at  Northport,  Long  Island,  where  this  government  con- 
tract was  completed.  In  1919  he  purchased  the  factory  and 
equipped  it  for  making  Knabe  inner  tubes,  which  business  he  sold 
out  in  February  in  order  to  return  tc   California. 
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Dr.  Wayland  A.  Morrison  has  been  chosen  as  consulting  sur- 
geon for  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  assist  Dr.  Louis  D.  Chaney,  chief  of  the  stafi  o£ 
the  hospital  which  the  company  maintains  in  its  factory. 

The  Holland-American  steamship  line  will  begin  regular  sail- 
ings this  Fall  via  the  Panama  Canal  between  Los  Angeles  harbor 
and  Boulogne,  Rotterdam,  and  Plymouth.  The  trip  from  Los 
Angeles  to  the  first  port  of  call  in  Europe,  Plymouth,  will  take 
thirty-five  days.  Ample  accommodations,  it  is  said,  will  be  pro- 
vided for  freight  and  passengers. 

J.  Elden  Shaw  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager  for 
the  Standard  Four  Tire  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  with  headquarters  at 
the  Los  Angeles  branch,  of  which  he  will  also  have  charge.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  formerly  sales  manager  of  The  Savage  Tire  Sales 
Co.,  San  Diego,  California. 

Owing  to  the  demand  for  Grow  tires  in  the  West  and  the  rail- 
road situation,  the  George  Grow  Tire  Co.  of  Boston  will  erect 
another  factory  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Four  representatives 
of  the  firm  are  now  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  prepared  to  negotiate 
for  a  site  Tor  the  new  plant. 

SAN   FRANCISCO    NOTES. 

C.  E.  Cook,  head  of  the  mechanical  goods  sales  department  of 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  .\kron  Ohio,  has  been  a  guest  of  W.  T. 
Powell,  San  Francisco  district  manager.  Mr.  Cook  opened  and 
conducted  the  San  Francisco  branch  until  he  was  called  to  a 
higher  position  in  Akron. 

The  Eastern  Manufacturers'  Co.,  312  Clay  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  distributers  of  the  Parco 
inner  tires  made  by  the  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

The  Kern  County  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  the  first  to  be 
formed  in  central  California,  was  organized  August  8,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  cotton  growers  in  Bakersfield,  in  which  the  office  will 
be  located.  Picking  prices  at  2^  cents  a  pound  for  the  short 
and  4y2  cents  for  the  long-staple  cotton  were  decided  upon. 
Kern  county  has  10,000  acres  planted  to  cotton,  this  being  the 
second  season;  and  about  15,000  acres  are  planted  to  cotton  in 
other  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties. 

Jesse  J.  Hawkins  has  resigned  his  position  as  manager  of  the 
■  rubber  footwear  department  of  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  to  take  charge  of  the  rubber  footwear 
department  of  the  wholesale  house  of  Cahn,  Nickelsburg  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  He  was  transferred  to  San  Francisco  two  years 
ago  to  take  charge  of  the  C.  R.  Winslow  branch  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.,  which  was  recently  consolidated  with  the 
San  Francisco  branch. 

SOUTHWESTEHN   NOTES. 

Fully  15,000  acres  of  long-staple  cotton,  largely  contracted  for 
long  in  advance  by  makers  of  rubber  tires,  are  under  cultivation 
in  Imperial  Valley,  California,  and  the  crop  prospects  are  excel- 
lent. The  entire  valley  lies  wholly  below  sea  level  and  is  irrigated 
by  a  canal  from  the  Colorado  river.  The  valley  cities  of  Calexico, 
Brawley,  and  El  Centre  have  experienced  a  remarkable  boom,  as 
evidenced  by  the  census  returns  showing  growths  of  681,  512  and 
239  per  cent.,  respectively,  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  prospects 
are  for  a  greatly  increased  acreage  in  cotton  next  year,  with 
prices  well  sustained. 

Ground  has  been  broken  at  Downey,  California,  by  the  West 
Coast  Asbestos  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.  M.  Smith  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  for  a  factory  in  which  will  be  made  a  large  variety 
of  rubber-asbestos  articles.  On  the  tract  of  nine  acres  bought 
by  the  company  a  first  mill  unit  will  be  erected,  measuring  100 
by  400  feet,  half  of  which  will  be  two  stories  high.  This  build- 
ing, with  machinery  for  crushing,  spinning  and  weaving  as- 
bestos for  brake  linings,  clutch  facings,  packing,  etc.,  will  mean 
an   expenditure   of   $250,000,    it   is   stated.     Heavy   oil   and   fire 


hose  will  be  a  specialty  of  the  new  concern,  which  will  employ 
150  men  at  the  start. 

A  project  for  developing  eighty  sections  in  the  Pecos  Valley, 
Texas,  for  sulphur  is  being  launched  by  a  Los  Angeles  concern 
known  as  the  Consolidated  Sulphur  Co.,  of  which  E.  Earner,  of 
Pecos,  Texas,  is  the  local  representative.  It  is  claimed  that  large 
deposits  of  sulphur,  rivalling  in  extent  those  in  Louisiana,  exist 
in  the  Pecos  Valley  and  that  mining  can  be  carried  on  at  a 
small  cost. 

The  Coahuila  Rubber  Co.,  a  Detroit  concern,  has  an  experi- 
ment station,  near  San  Jacinto  in  Southern  California,  devoted 
to  raising  guayule.  The  guayule  plants  are  about  half  matured 
and,  it  is  said,  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  any  similar  growths 
below  the  Mexican  border.    The  resident  manager  is  J.  G.  Evans. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City,  has  pro- 
moted G.  W.  Manchester,  formerly  branch  manager  at  Kansas 
City,  to  the  position  of  district  manager  at  Dallas,  Texas,  suc- 
ceeding  W.   F.   Gordon,   resigned. 

NORTHWESTERN  NOTES. 
James  E.  Haab,  formerly  factory  representative  of  The  Rubber 
Products  Co.,  Barberton,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted,  in  charge  of 
sales  in  the  northwest  district. 

The  Puritan  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  16-17  Wilson  Building,  Yakima, 
Washington,  has  begun  the  construction  of  a  $500,000  tire  and 
rubber  factory  to  manufacture  "Pathfinder"  tires  and  tubes, 
and  mechanical  rubber  goods.  The  officers  are :  F.  C.  Plouf, 
president  and  treasurer;  L.  W.  Hobson,  vice-president;  and 
O.  P.  McElmeel,  secretary. 

The  Occidental  Rubber  Co.,  Everett,  Washington,  has  finally 
started  its  tire  factory,  after  much  delay  due  to  slow  deliveries 
of  machinery;  and  it  e.xpects  within  a  few  weeks  to  be  running 
well  into  quantity  production. 

The  Western  Diatomite  Co.,  Lumber  Exchange  building,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  of  which  J.  W.  Ganong  is  president,  is  having  a 
warehouse  built  at  its  mines  at  Terrebonne  to  hold  20,000  sacks 
or  30  carloads  of  the  white  siliceous  mineral  powder  which  it 
sells  in  large  quantities  to  manufacturers  of  insulation  material. 
From  another  large  mine  at  Harper,  also  in  Oregon,  a  con- 
siderable and  increasing  amount  qf  diatomaceous  earth  is  sup- 
plied to  many  rubber  mills. 


THE   TIRE   IN-SOLE. 

The  "Mile  Multiplier"  is  the  name  bestowed  upon  the  new  tire 
in-sole,  a  heavy,  crescent-shaped,  endless  cushion  of  tough  re- 
silient rubber,  with  breaker  strip  on  its  outer  surface,  which  is 
said  to  neutralize  the  conflicting  forces  that  work  destruction  on 
a  tire.  It  is  made  thick  on  the  center  and  graduated  down  to  a 
feather  edge.  No  special  preparation  is  required  for  its  use — it  is 
inserted  between  the  casing  and  inner  tube.  It  is  covered  by  a 
guarantee  against  punctures,  and  prevents  blow  outs.  It  is 
claimed  to  outlast  the  life  of  several  tires.  (Tire  In-Sole  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio.) 


THE  "VULPA"  TUBE   AND   PATCH. 

"Vulpa"  is  the  name  given  to  the  extra  heavy  red  inner 
tubes  manufactured  by  a  New  York  firm,  and  likewise  to 
its  self-vulcanizing  patch  for  inner  tubes.  This  patch  is 
applied  to  the  repair  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
vulcanization  takes  place  through  the  frictional  heat  of  the 
running  car.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Vulpa  patch  will 
repair  a  cut  of  any  size  in  a  tube,  and  can  likewise  be  used 
as  emergency  repair  for  blow-outs  and  cuts  in  casings,  as 
well  as  for  other  rubber  articles.  (W.  E.  Spencer  Co.,  1 
Park  Place,  New  York  City.) 
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RUBBER  TRADE  INQUIRIES. 


'T'ilE  inquiries  that  follcno  have  already  been  answered;  never- 
theless they  are  of  interest  not  only  in  shomng  the  needs 
of  the  trade,  but  because  of  the  possibility  tliat  additional  in- 
formation may  be  furnished  by  those  who  read  tliem.  The  editor 
is  therefore  glad  to  liave  those  interested  communicate  with  him. 

(820.)  An  exporter  inquires  for  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer  of  "Samson"  rubber  soles. 

(821.)  Request  is  made  by  a  rubber  company  for  the  ad- 
dresses of  concerns  who  could  utilize  used  tire  casings  in  car- 
load lots. 

(822.)  A  rubber  manufacturer  asks  for  the  address  of  a  com- 
pany manufacturing  a  machine  tor  sitting  compounding  ingredi- 
ents. 

(823.)  Inquiry  is  made  for  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  of 
a  machine  for  inflating  toy  balloons. 

(824.)  \  foreign  correspondent  asks  for  the  name  of  the 
American  manufacturer  of  derivatives  of  furfural,  as  furfuramide 
and  furfuraniline  used  as  accelerators,  and  also  desires  to  know 
the  American  names  of  these  chemicals. 

(825.)  A  subscriber  requests  the  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  Diamond  wire  wrapper  for  winding  hose  with  wire. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  FROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Addresses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Cotnmerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  the  following 
district  or  cooperatix:e  offices.  Requests  for  each  address  should 
be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  stale  number. 


New    York:     734    Customhouse. 
Boston:     1801     Customhouse. 
Chicago:    504    Federal    Building. 
St.  Louis:   402  Third  National   Bank 

Building. 
New   Orleans:    1020    Hibernia    Bank 

Building. 
San    Francisco:    307    Customhouse. 
Seattle:    848    Henry    Building. 


Cle 


Cooperative  Offices. 
velnnd;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
cinnati:  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
leneral  Freight  Agent.  Southern 
laihvay.  96  Ingalls  Building. 
Angeles;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
ladelphia;  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
tland,  Oregon;     Chamber  of  Corn- 


Day 


Comn 


Ohio:    Day 


Chamber    of 


(33,377.)  A  merchant  in  Norway  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  dress  shields.  Quote  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  port. 
Payment  through  banks. 

(33,378.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Canada  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  fountain  pens.  Quote  f.  o.  b.  American 
ports.     Payments  cash  against  documents. 

(33,383.)  A  banking  iijstitution  in  Czechoslovakia  desires  to 
purchase  200  tons  of  asbestos  for  immediate  shipment.  Subse- 
quent orders  to  amount  to  400  tons  annually.  Quote  c.  i.  f. 
European  port.  Payment  cash  in  United  States  currency.  Cor- 
respondence in  Czechic,  German  or  French. 

(33,391.)  A  commission  agent  in  Poland  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  for  the  sale  of  rubber  goods. 

(33,411.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Poland  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  the  sale  of  balata  belting,  and  rubber  goods  and 
packings.     Correspondence  may  be   in   English. 

(33,423.)  .\  commercial  agent  in  Cuba  desires  to  represent 
manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis  for  the  sale  of  tires. 

(33,495.)  Tenders  are  now  being  received  by  the  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  a  city  in  Canada  for  fire  hose. 

(33,506.)  A  firm  in  Argentina  desires  to  secure  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  rubbers  used  for  motor  cars.  Correspondence  may 
be  in  English. 

(33,526.)  A  merchant  firm  in  France  desires  to  secure  an 
agency  from  manufacturers  for  the  sale  of  pneumatic  tires.  Cor- 
respondence should  be  in  French. 

(33,531.)  A  commercial  agent  in  Austria  desires  to  secure 
the  representation  of  firms  for  the  sale  of  American  goods,  in- 
cluding rubber  manufactures,  in  that  country. 

(33,498.)  A  firm  of  merchants  in  Hungary  desires  to  purchase 
rubber  and  asbestos  goods. 


(33,452.)  .An  American  exporter  representing  large  European 
concerns,  and  who  has  connections  in  South  America  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  desires  to  secure  representation  for  the  sale 
of  tires. 

(33,550.)  A  firm  of  importers  in  India  desires  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  rubber- 
stamp-making  machines  and  appliances. 

(33,554.)  An  agency  association  in  the  Netherlands  desires 
to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  who  are  not  yet  repre- 
sented in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  securing  exclusive  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  rubber  hose   for  technical   purposes. 

(33,557.)  A  firm  in  Belgium  desires  to  secure  the  general 
representation  for  the  sale  of  tires  for  bicycles,  motor  cycles, 
automobiles   and   trucks;   also   automobile   accessories. 


MISCELLANEOUS    FOREIGN   NOTES. 

T-iyPKE  &  Ki.NX,  Limited,  Mitcham  Common,  Surrey,  chemical 
A  manufacturers,  is  represented  in  Manchester  by  VV.  Har- 
rison &  Co.,  Limited,  14  Market  Place,  where  J.  G.  Thurston,  a 
director  of  the  company,  gives  personal  attention  to  inquiries 
from  the  rubber  trade.  The  previous  agency  arrangement  with 
Louis  Minton,  Trevelyan  Buildings,  Corporation  street,  Man- 
chester, were  terminated  last  April  and  the  new  agency  connec- 
tion became  effective   May  1   last. 

The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  will  hold 
its  _  next  motor  exhibition  towards  the  end  of  the  year  at  the 
White  City  and  Olympia.  It  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  dis- 
play of  motors  ever  held,  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  United  States  as  well. 

.\  joint  committee  of  British  and  American  authorities  has 
proposed  to  limit  the  weight  of  golf  balls  to  1.62  ounces,  and  the 
minimum  diameter  to  1.62  inches.  The  recommendations  will 
come  up  for  final  consideration  in  September. 

Milledge  Brothers,  Alelbourne,  Australia,  will  act  as  agents  in 
Victoria  for  Mason  tires.  This  territory  includes  the  city  of 
Melbourne  and  a  number  of  important  towns  in  southeastern 
Australia. 

Muggli  &  Rieser,  93  Bahnhofstrasse.  Zurich,  Switzerland,  have 
undertaken  the  sales  of  Mason  tires  and  tubes  in  that  country 
and  e.xpect  to  introduce  them  into  Germany  as  soon  as  such  im- 
ports are  allowed  by  the  German  Government. 

Rubber  manufactures  valued  at  $211,653  were  shipped  to  South 
Australia  during  1917-18,  compared  with  $286,412  in  1916-1-7. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  in  asbestos  packing,  $11,110  in  1916-17 
as  against  $8,973  in  1917-18.  The  export  trade  of  South  .Aus- 
tralia suffered  an  even  more  serious  decline  from  that  of  the 
previous  year  than  did  the  import  trade. 

The  Swedish  importing  concern,  known  as  .\.  B.  Orion  Rub- 
ber Import  Co.,  has  voted  to  increase  its  capital  from  150,000 
to  300,000  kroner  by  issuing  1,500  shares  at  par. 

The  Askim  Rubber  Co.  has  been  estalilishcd  at  .-\skini.  Nor- 
way, to  manufacture  rubber  shoes  and  automobile  tires.  The 
capital  stock  amounts  to  1,000,000  kroner,  entirely  paid  in. 


The  strikes  and  labor  troubles  in  the  rubber  mills  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand,  France,  have  been  settled.  The  plant  of  Establisse- 
ments  Bergougnan  is  operating  to  full  capacity  and  has  been  little 
affected  by  the  recent  labor  troubles  under  which  French  industry 
has  been  suffering.  The  plant  is  somewhat  behind  on  orders,  as 
it  has  been  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  the  Italian 
plant  of  the  firm  and  the  Bergougnan  Rubber  Corporation  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  are  helping  to  fill  foreign  orders. 


On  the  list  of  coons  which,  according  to  latest  information, 
can  be  exported  from  Italy  only  under  license,  appear  carnauba 
wax,  ceresine,  crude  rubber  and  gutta  percha,  and  reclaimed  and 
waste  rubber,  including  worn  out  rubber  articles. 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Great  Britain. 


/)'_v  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE    PEACHEY    VULCANIZATION    PROCESS. 

ON  July  7,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Manchester,  Louis  Minton 
gave  a  luncheon  to  a  number  of  representatives  of  the 
rubber  manufacturing  and  allied  industries  to  meet  S.  J. 
Peachey,  who  it  was  announced  would  give  a  description  of  his 
new  vulcanization  process.  The  chairman  proposing  Mr.  Peachey's 
health  said  he  thought  the  gathering  was  unique  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  rubber  trade  and  suggested  that  an  organization  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  The  Rubber  Association  of  America  would 
prove  of  interest  and  importance.  He  had  no  financial  interest  at 
all  in  the  new  process,  but  having  had  from  the  trade  many 
inquiries  concerning  it  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  Mr. 
Peachey  to  make  any  explanations  he  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Peachey,  in  rising  to  respond,  said  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  give  an  account  of  his  process,  as  he  presumed  it  was  suffi- 
ciently well  known  by  that  time  to  the  practical  men  he  saw 
before  him,  and  he  would  therefore  merely  adopt  the  role  of 
answering  criticisms,  constructive  or  destructive  as  the  case  might 
be,  on  his  process,  which  he  wished  to  state  emphatically  is  not 
a  "stunt." 

Prominent  among  those  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  the  process  and  its  potential  applications  were 
J.  K.  Burbidge  of  Warne  &  Co.,  Limited,  Tottenham ;  F.  J.  S. 
Gray,  of  St.  Helen's  Cable  &  Rubber  Co..  Limited ;  A.  E.  Salmon, 
of  Chess  &  Stead,  Limited;  and  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Turner  Bros. 
Asbestos  Co.,  Limited. 

The  points  raised  related  largely  to  the  manufacture  and  appli- 
cation of  the  two  gases  and  to  the  application  of  the  process  to 
molded  goods,  such  as  buffers.  Rubber  cable  insulation,  asbestos 
jointing  and  waterproof  textures  also  came  up  for  discussion. 
Naturally  at  this  stage  of  affairs  the  patentee  is  not  ready  with 
cut  and  dried  details  of  procedure  with  regard  to  the  large  and 
diverse  number  of  goods  which  the  rubber  manufacturer  produces 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  In  some  cases  which  had  spe- 
cial mention  he  said  that  experimental  work  was  in  progress  and 
he  was  not  at  the  moment  prepared  to  say  anything  by  way  of 
elucidation.  With  regard  lo  pneumatic  tires  tlie  present  position, 
Mr.  Peachy  said,  is  that  tlie  process  is  not  applicable.  It  is  clear 
that  there  will  have  to  be  special  mechanical  appliances  for  build- 
nig  up,  this  being  a  matter  for  development  in  the  future.  With 
regard  to  the  production  of  buffers,  a  point  on  which  considerable 
discussion  took  place,  the  patentee  was  persistently  optimistic  as  to 
the  results  which  might  be  expected  by  building  up  in  layers  to 
be  jointed  by  the  new  solution  process,  quite  a  moderate  cold 
pressure  being  all  that  would  be  required. 

Asked  as  to  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  through  the  process, 
Mr.  Peachey  said  that  he  had  not  noticed  it,  but  a  weak  am- 
monia treatment  would  be  effective  against  it.  As  to  the  action 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  certain  fillers,  he  had  not  made  any  experi- 
ments, but  in  his  ordinary  procedure  the  hydrogen  sulphide  was 
always  in  excess,  which  meant  that  no  free  sulphur  dioxide  could 
occur  in  vulcanized  goods. 

With  regard  to  the  gases,  the  sulphur  dioxide  would  be  pur- 
chased by  rubber  manufacturers,  though  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
would  probably  have  to  be  made  on  the  premises  and  he  agreed 
with  one  of  the  speakers  that  a  permit  would  probably  have  to 
be  obtained  from  a  Government  department.  He  thought  that 
the  toxicity  of  this  gas  had  been  exaggerated ;  indeed,  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  in  small  quantities  it  was  an  appetite  improver 
and  a  dietetic.  Plans  for  the  necessary  plant  are  now  being  pre- 
pared by  important  rubber  engineers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  confident  of  overcoming  any  initial  difficulties. 

Questioned  on  the  point  of  the  water  produced  in  the  chemical 
reaction   between   the  two  gases.   Mr.    Peachey   said   he   had   not 


found  this  to  cause  any  trouble ;  it  was  produced  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state  and  soon  diffused  out  of  the  rubber,  or  could  be 
removed  by  drying  the  rubber  for  an  hour  or  so  at,  say,  35  degrees- 
C.  He  had  ideas  of  a  mold  made  of  some  porous  material  for 
molded  goods,  but  so  far  had  nothing  in  that  direction  to  report. 
With  regard  to  compounded  goods,  Mr.  Peachey  said  that  pure 
rubber  is  more  diflicult  to  cure  than  compounded  rubber,  the 
gases  penetrating  more  quickly  in  the  latter  case. 

On  the  motion  of  J.  Brierley,  of  the  Leyland  &  Birmingham 
Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  seconded  by  H.  W.  Hatton,  of  the  Premier 
Waterproof  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  and  supported  by  F.  J.  S. 
Gray,  of  St.  Helens  Cable  &  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  jicmrdcd  hy  the  guests  to  Mr.  Minton  for 
his  hospitality. 

THE  WATERPROOF  GARMENT  TRADE. 

Considering  the  extremely  wet  weather  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  July  the  continued  stagnation  in  the  weather- 
proof garment  trade  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  stocks- 
has  come  as  a  surprise.  People  in  the  rubber  proofed  garment 
trade,  however,  say  that  wet  weather  does  not  usually  bring  an 
access  of  business,  their  experience  being  that  potential  purchasers- 
say  that  the  old  coat  is  good  enough  for  dirty  weather  and  that 
they  usually  put  off  their  new  purchase  until  the  fair  weather 
that  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  foul.  By  the  way  the  weather  is- 
behaving  this  summer,  it  rather  looks  as  if  the  purchase  would  be 
put  oflf  until  the  Greek  Kalends,  but  we  trust  that  there  will  be  a. 
turn  for  the  better  before  long. 

-Although  the  making-up  trade  is  by  no  means  busy,  the  proof- 
ing works  do  not  report  any  slackness,  though  foreign  demand' 
is  quiet  owing  to  what  are  considered  excessive  prices.  The 
raincoat  trade  is  in  a  poor  way  and  makers  are  saddled  with  large 
stocks  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  This  has  come  about 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  cloth,  a  large  amount  of  goods  having 
been  made  entirely  of  cotton  instead  of  the  woolen  or  union 
gaberdine  which  used  to  be  almost  universally  used  and  which 
were  really  some  protection  against  rain,  whereas  the  cotton- 
article  is  of  very  little  use.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
old-time  gaberdine  costs  25  shillings  per  yard  and  there  is  only 
a  limited  sale  for  coats  made  of  it.     , 

RUBBER   MACHINERY  STOCKS   IN   DEMAND. 

New  issues  of  capital  have  not  been  so  frequent  of  late  as  they 
were  some  months  back,  but  Francis  Shaw  &  Co.,  Limited,  has- 
had  a  successful  issue  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Vickers, 
Limited,  which,  at  one  time  an  armament  firm  alone,  is  now 
closely  concerned  with  the  rubber  industry. 

.\mong  recent  developments  in  this  line  is  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  machinery  at  the  Barrow  works  and  the  production  of 
waterproof  cloth  at  the  Dartford  works,  Kent.  These  works- 
were  at  first  the  home  of  the  Clark  tire  of  Australia  and  have 
been  utilized  more  recently  by  Messrj.  Vickers  for  war  work. 
EXCESS  PROFITS  DUTY. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  now 
confirmed  at  60  per  cent  for  the  current  year  being  responsible- 
for  the  slackness  in  trade  which  is  apparent  in  many  quarters, 
but  it  is  much  open  to  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  influence  which- 
this  tax  has  exerted.  An  interesting  point  of  detail  about  deduc- 
tion allowed  in  computing  the  profits  of  private  limited  companies 
is  the  distinction  made  between  the  original  partner  directors 
who  are  the  real  capitalists  and  other  directors,  generally  heads 
of  departments,  who  hold  a  few  shares  and  who  have  been  given 
the  status  of  directors  for  certain  reasons.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  distinguishes  the  latter  by  the  term  employe- 
directors,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  good  idea  and  a  useful  distinc- 
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ition,  albeit  it  may  not  be  entirely  to  the  lil<ing  of  those  concerned. 
Concessions  which  have  been  made  to  small  new  business  will 
be  appreciated  by  many  in  the  rubber  trade,  and  as  for  the  large 
old-established  concerns  we  shall  probably  find  that  despite  their 
lamentations  they  will  continue  to  present  satisfactory  balance 
sheets. 

RUBBER  EXPERTS  IN  STORES  DEPARTMENTS. 
1  ha\c  boon  struck  with  an  advertisement  by  the  London  County 
Council  for  an  assistant  in  the  stores  department  who  under- 
stands the  chemistry  and  manufacture  of  rubber.  Candidates  are 
to  come  direct  from  the  rubber  trade  and  their  principal  work 
will  be  concerned  with  the  purchase  and  supply  of  rubber  goods. 
I  imagine  this  to  be  quite  a  new  departure,  the  usual  procedure 
■being  that  all  sorts  of  stores  are  bought  by  one  individual  of  no 
technical  knowledge  who  may  or  may  not  seek  the  assistance  of 
a  chemist  who  acts  in  an  entirely  subordinate  rapacity.  It  has 
Jong  been  in  my  mind  that  stores  superintendents  would  be  well 
advised  to  seek  technical  advice  when  arranging-  contracts  for 
various  articles,  though  I  had  not  imagined  the  appointment  of 
a  whole-time  e.x-pert  for  one  particular  branch  of  goods. 

THE   HOT  WATER  BOTTLE   JUDGMENT   AGAIN. 

In  an  important  assize  trial  in  which  many  thousands  of  pounds 
were  involved  and  which  was  concerned  with  the  Sale  of  Goods 
Act,  the  writer  was  interested  to  hear  counsel  quote  extracts  from 
the  hot-water-bottle  judgment.  In  this  case,  which  went  to  the 
High  Court  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  held  that  the  seller  of  a  hot- 
w^ater  bottle  gave  an  implied  warranty  that  the  hot  water  would 
remain  in  the  bottle  and  not  go  into  the  bed.  The  case  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rubber,  but  it  appears  that  the  judgment  in 
the  water-bottle  case  is  quoted  as  an  important  one  in  its  general 
bearings. 

PNEUMATIC    TIRES    OF    CHAR-A-BANCS. 

The  impending  increase  in  railway  fares  will  drive  more  trav- 
elers on  to  the  road,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  monster 
char-a-bancs  in  which  the  so-called  poor  man  spends  so  much 
time  careering  about  the  country  will  raise  their  fares  in  sym- 
pathy. These  huge  conveyances,  which  take  up  the  whole  of 
most  of  our  narrower  roads  and  are  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  owners  of  private  cars,  are  at  present  limited  in  their 
speed  to  12  or  14  miles  per  hour.  It  is  confidently  anticipated. 
however,  that  the  solid  tires  at  present  used  will  be  replaced  be- 
fore long  by  pneumatics  with  the  result  of  an  increased  rate  of 
speed. 

MAGNESIA. 

.^n  article  entitled  "Light  and  Calcined  Ma.i^nesia"  in  The 
Indi.x  Rubber  World  for  July,  is  not  wholly  clear.  Magnesia, 
as  used  in  the  rubber  trade,  is  carbonate,  heavy  and  light,  and  cal- 
cined, heavy  and  light.  The  scientific  explanations  given  are 
right  enough  if  read  as  applying  to  light  and  heavy  and  not  to 
light  and  calcined.  In  Britain  the  bulk  of  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia used  is  the  light,  which,  although  of  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  heavy,  both  being  hydroxycarbonates,  occupies 
a  far  larger  volume  per  unit  of  weight,  This,  as  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  points  out,  has  nothing  to  do  with  specific  gravity, 
but  is  concerned  with  occluded  air.  Where  the  magnesia  is  made 
by  the  wet  chemical  process  by  precipitating  a  magnesium  salt 
with  sodium  carbonate  the  use  of  hot  concentrated  solutions 
gives  a  precipitate  of  heavy  magnesia,  while  cold  dilute  solutions 
give  the  light  variety.  This  being  much  more  bulk-y  requires  far 
more  space  for  production  and  subsequent  drying.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  taken  that  a  certain  weight  of  light  and  heavy  mag- 
nesia, either  carbonate  or  calcined,  will  occupy  five  times  as 
much  space  for  the  light  as  for  the  heavy.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  commercial  magnesia  used  in  the  British  rubber  trade  is  not 
made  by  the  old  precipitation  process  but  by  the  treatment  of 
dolomite  (the  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  ma.gnesia)  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  under  pressure.     The  magnesia  goes  into  solution 


very 


as  the  bicarbonate  and  is  obtained  on  evaporation  in  the 
lightest  form  and  made  over  quite  free  from  sulphates. 
UNITED  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  CO. 
The  United  Rubber  Products  Co.,  which  I  mentioned  in  my 
last  correspondence  as  having  acquired  the  works  of  G.  W. 
Laughton  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Croft  street,  Clayton,  Manchester,  to 
work  a  recent  process  for  the  utilization  of  waste  rubber,  has 
come  in  for  some  animadversions  in  "Truth"  of  July  21.  Per- 
sonally I  know  nothing  of  the  recent  process,  so  cannot  form  an 
opinion  as  to  its  value,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  too  readily 
assumed  that  the  process  is  one  for  reclaiming  rubber,  which  is, 
of  course,  as  critics  have  pointed  out,  by  no  means  a  novelty.  If 
it  is  merely  a  reclaiming  process  the  literature  of  the  company 
might  be  revised  with  advantage,  but  it  does  not  indicate  that 
a  new  reclaiming  process  is  valueless,  though  most  of  those  which 
have  reached  the  Patent  Office  files  seem  to  die  of  inanition 
shortly  after. 


THE   RUBBER  INDUSTRY   IN    BELGIUM. 

Special  Correspondence. 

THE   COLONIAL  EXPOSITION   AT    ANTWERP. 

T  c.\N  BE  s.MD  that  when  M.  Franck,  the  Belgian  Minister  of 
Colonies,  asked  the  Comite  des  Fetes  d'Anvers,  1920,  to  include 
1  its  program  a  colonial  exposition,  he  chose  the  right  time. 
"or,  apart  from  the  educational  value  of  an  exposition  of  the 
ast   natural    res,,urces   of   the   Cons...   it   has   the   hii;her  purpose 


,\ntwerp    Coloni.\l   Exposition. 


of  showing  to  the  thousands  of  foreigners  gathered  together  at 
Antwerp  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  that  the  horrors  of 
the  war  and  four  long  years  of  enemy  occupation  have  not 
weakened  the  national   spirit  of  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  names  connected  with  the  promotion  of  this  ex- 
position will  sound  familiar  to  many  American  rubber  men. 
There  is  M.  Edouard  Bunge,  head  of  the  Societe  Anonyme  Bunge, 
Antwerp,  and  the  indefatigable  president  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  exposition.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leon  Osterrieth, 
director-general  of  the  present  exhibition  and  director  of  many 
a  successful  exposition  in  the  past,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
military  attache  at  Washington  during  the  war.  Of  the  secre- 
taries on  the  committee,  Emile  Hendrickx  will  be  recalled  as 
having  accompanied  Colonel  Osterrieth  during  his  stay  in 
.\merica. 

The  arrangement  and  appearance  of  tlic  40  booths  are  a  credit 
to  all  concerned.  As  might  have  been  expected,  rubber  and  rub- 
ber men  were  veo'  much  in  evidence.  .Among  the  concerns 
of  interest  to  .\mericans  in  the  rubber  trade,  the  following 
were   represented :    L'.\ssociation   des   Plantcurs  de   Caoutchouc, 
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Ostcrrictli  &  Co.,  Societe  Anonyme  Bunge,  Willaert  Freres,  G. 
&  C.  Kreglinger,  Compagnie  du  Kasai,  Grisar  &  Co.,  "Belgica" 
Comptoir  Colonial;  the  last-named  company  has  been  particu- 
larly active  in  the  planting  of  Hevca  in  the  Congo  and  has 
plantations  which  have  entered  the  productive  period. 

Of  the  exhibits,  one  of  the  most  interesting  certainly  was  a 
case  of  samples  of  Hcvca  from  the  plantations  in  the  Congo 
run  by  the  State  and  by  the  two  companies  that  have  persevered 
in  planting  Hevea,  namely,  the  Forminiere  and  the  Belgica.  The 
samples  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  were  quoted  in 
Antwerp  at  as  high  as  14-15  francs  per  kilo.  It  is  further  stated 
that  in  spite  of  doubting  spirits,  Hevca  in  the  Congo  is  succeeding. 
The  root  disease  from  which  the  young  trees  suffered  at  first 
has  been  stopped  and  the  trees  are  big  yielders  of  excellent 
rubber.  Many  of  the  7-  to  8-year-old  trees  are  said  to  have 
circumferences  of  over  a  meter  (39.37  inches). 

The  annual  production  of  plantation  rubber  in  the  Congo  is 
estimated  to  be  around  500  tons.  And  by  the  way,  the  estimated 
output  of  wild  rubber  for  1920  is  2,500,000  kilos.  In  1917  the 
yield  was  2,659,000  kilos. 

AH  strength  to  the  little  country  that  put  up  such  a  brave 
fight  during  the  great  war,  and  is  with  equal  pluck  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  win  its  way  back  to  prosperity  . 

COMPAGNIE  BEEGOUGNAN  BELGE. 

The  Societe  Generale  des  Etablissements  Bergougnan,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  France,  has  just  estab- 
lished a  branch  in  Belgium  known  as  the  Compagnie  Bergougnan 
Beige.  Its  object  is  the  commerce  and  industry  of  rubber  and 
other  gums,  rubbered  fabrics,  chemical  and  industrial  products 
for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  and  other  gums,  and  of  all  that 
is  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  industry ;  further,  it  will 
manufacture  and  sell  all  articles  of  metal  or  other  substances 
that  are  related  to  the  cycle,  automobile  and  general  vehicle  in- 
dustry. The  capital  of  20,000,000  francs  is  represented  by  40,000 
shares  of  500  francs  each,  and  20,000  founders'   shares. 

The  first  directors  are:  Raymond  Bergougnan,  Etienne 
Clementcl,  Jean  Bergougnan,  Albert  Galicier,  Adrien  Josse, 
Baron  Edouard  Empain,  Frangois  Empain,  Georges  Theunis  and 
Albert  Mary. 

BELGIUM'S  COMMERCIAL  REVIVAI.. 

That  Belgium  is  picking  up  rapidly  is  abundantly  apparent, 
and  really  all  the  trumps  are  with  her;  the  sympathy  of  the 
world;  a  rich  colony  to  develop  and  a  thrifty,  hard-working 
population ;  no  Near  Eastern  question  to  bother  about ;  no  road 
to  India  to  guard;  being  such  a  small  country  and  having  suf- 
fered so  much  in  the  war,  she  is  not  expected  to  take  up  un- 
desirable burdens  and  to  interfere  when  she  would  rather  not. 

Consequently  she  is  able  to  concentrate  ail  her  efforts  on  re- 
gaining her  former  prosperitj',  and  statistics  show  that  she  is  on 
the  highway  to  success.  It  is  held  that  of  all  the  European 
countries,  Belgium's  condition  is  the  soundest.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1919,  Belgium  had  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  of 
over  91  per  cent ;  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  showed 
that  the  adverse  balance  had  been  cut  to  42.1  per  cent. 

Her  shipping  is  also  picking  up ;  since  the  war  24  steamship 
companies  have  been  established  in  Antwerp;  of  these  10  have 
a  total  capital  of  211,500,000  francs.  The  other  14  each  have  a 
capital  of  less  than  one  million   francs. 


RESTORING  THE    ELASTICITY  OF    RUBBER. 

Rubber  articles  that  have  become  hard  recover  elasticity  if 
soaked  in  three  per  cent  carbolic  water  or  three  per  cent  aniline 
solution.  In  carbolic  water  black  goods  become  gray.  If  it  is 
desired  to  preserve  the  black  or  red  color  of  the  goods,  that 
can  be  done  by  using  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  pentasulphide 
of  potash.  This  smells  unpleasant,  but  the  restoration  of 
elasticity  is  quite  considerable. 


THE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY    IN    AUSTRIA. 

By  a  Special  Correspondent. 

MEN  closely  connected  with  the  conditions  in  the  Austrian 
rubber  industry  are  inclined  to  be  more  hopeful  about  the 
economic  future  of  Austria.  It  seems  that  the  Austrian  rubber 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  collect  a  fairly  efficient  labor 
force  ?,nd  will  endeavor  to  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
class  rubber  goods  requiring  special  skill  for  their  production. 
For  this  kind  of  work  Austria  seems  to  be  well  equipped  and  as 
high  prices  can  be  obtained  today  for  practically  all  articles  re- 
quiring a  large  percentage  of  labor  there  is  hope  that  Austria 
may  be  remunerated  for  her  efforts.  Among  the  principal  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  the  Austrian  rubber  industry  at  the 
present  mom.ent  are  the  frequent  internal  political  crises  which 
are  interrupting  the  slow  progress  of  reconstruction  which  is 
being  carried  out  with  great  energy  by  the  manufacturers. 

NOTES  FROM  GERMANY. 

A  somewhat  peculiar  experience  is  that  of  the  German  rubber 
sole  industry.  During  the  war  rubber  and  substitute  soles  were 
much  in  demand.  This  enthusiasm  for  rubber  footwear  has  con- 
tinued all  through  the  first  year  after  the  war.  Now  there  is 
suddenly  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  The  manufacturers  thought 
that  the  decline  in  orders  was  due  only  to  the  general  depression 
of  the  market,  but  it  appears  now  that  the  German  public  is  not 
so  interested  in  rubber  soles  and  heels  as  formerly.  Great  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  retain  the  business,  but  notwithstanding, 
fewer  rubber  soles  are  sold  and  the  demand  for  leather  soles 
increases.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  occurrence.  The  first 
is  the  comparatively  low  price  of  leather  following  the  recent 
readjustment  of  hide  prices  and  the  second  the  poor  quality  of 
most  of  the  rubber  soles  manufactured  at  the  present  time  by  the 
German  manufacturers.  A  contributing  cause  which  is  of  minor 
importance  is  the  disinclination  of  the  rubber  goods  dealers  to 
sell  rubber  soles  in  competition  with  other  retailers,  such  as  dry 
goods  stores,  etc.  The  sale  of  rubber  goods  is  still  specialized 
in  Germany  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  goods  stores  dealing 
in  nothing  else  but  rubber  articles.  These  stores  are  looking 
askance  upon  the  wholesale  distribution  of  rubber  heels  and  in 
some  cases  have  refused  to  handle  the  goods  of  factories  dealing 
with  other  retailers. 

The  manufacturers  of  sporting  shoes  with  rubber  soles  report 
a  heavy  decline  in  orders,  due  principally  to  the  high  prices  still 
ruling.  The  fact  is  that  the  German  public  has  regained  its  usual 
understanding  of  the  value  of  money  and  is  not  inclined  to  spend 
as  recklessly  as  a  few  months  ago.  This  naturally  has  an  effect 
upon  the  distribution  of  high-priced  goods,  and  where  four 
months  ago  any  price  would  have  been  paid,  today  the  customer 
will  leave  the  shop  and  think  twice  before  purchasing. 

The  Central  Union  of  Surgical  Rubber  Goods  Dealers  is  firing 
a  broadside  at  the  Commissioner  of  Imports  and  Exports  against 
the  recent  regulation  which  forces  exporters  to  quote  in  foreign 
money  units.  It  seems  that  the  necessity  of  quoting  in  foreign 
money  has  led  to  a  considerable  reduction  in  foreign  orders  for 
German  merchandise  and  that  other  difficulties  have  resulted  from 
the  regulation.  It  is,  for  instance,  practically  impossible  for  any 
German  merchant  to  draw  a  perfect  balance  as  he  never  knows 
how  he  stands  with  reference  to  his  foreign  credits.  The  Sur- 
gical Rubber  Goods  Dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  exporter  to  say  whether  he  wants  to  quote  in  Ger- 
man or  foreign  money. 

The  same  association  has  also  raised  a  protest  against  the  re- 
cent law  imposing  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  exports. 

GERMAN  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 

A  market  for  crude  rubber  has  been  established  in  Hamburg 
and  rubber  importers  are  again  able  to  quote  German  prices, 
subject,  however,  to  frequent  changes.  The  following  are  the 
prices  ruling  the  first  week  of  July:  crepe,  finest  light,  iZ  marks 
per  kilogram;   first  latex  crepe,  thick,  33  marks;   prime  smoked 
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sheets.  33  marks;  hard  cured  fine  Para,  37.50  marks;  Peruvian, 
32  marks:  block  lialata,  Venezuela,  66  marks;  reclaimed  rubber, 
American,  gray,  23  marks ;  white,  22  marks ;  black,  16  marks. 

Much  interesting  information  about  conditions  in  the  German 
rubber  industry  is  contained  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Kolnische 
Gummifaeden  Fabrik  of  Cologne.  This  firm  is  engaged  princi- 
pally in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  bands.  With  the  help  of  small 
quantities  of  rubber  obtained  from  governmental  stocks  in  the 
beginning  of  1919,  the  works  started  again,  being  closed  for  sev- 
eral years.  Later  larger  supplies  of  rubber  were  obtained  from 
England  and  deliveries  have  been  regular  ever  since  so  that  the 
factory  is  now  working  at  full  capacity.  While  rubber  is  obtainable 
at  fair  prices,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  deliveries  of  sup- 
plementary materials  such  as  solvents,  cotton  fabrics  and  fuel, 
most  of  which  still  have  to  be  imported.  With  the  resumption 
of  international  trading  relations  the  factory  has  been  able  to 
obtain  good  orders,  although  prices  have  fluctuated  heavily 
under  the  influence  of  the  changing  foreign  money  values.  An 
increase  of  the  share  capital  of  this  company  from  1,080,000  marks 
to  3,000,000  marks  is  proposed. 

FINANCIAI,   AND    TRADE    NOTES. 

The  Asbest  und  Gummi  Werke  Alfred  Calmon  Aktiengesell- 
schaft  of  Hamburg  has  increased  its  share  capital  frorfi  4,000,000 
marks  to  10.000,000  marks. 

The  Deutsche  Linoleum  Werke,  Hansa,  in  Delmenhorst,  has  in- 
creased its  share  capital  from  3,400,000  marks  to  4.800,000  marks. 

Owing  to  the  diflFicuIt\'  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  of  coal 
several  large  industrial  enterprises  in  Germany  have  recently  ac- 
quired their  own  coal  mines.  Among  others,  the  Continental 
Caoutchouc  &  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  Hanover,  has  asked  the  share- 
holders for  authorization  to  buy  a  coal  mine  in  Westphalia. 

The  Norddeutsche  Gummi  und  Guttapercha  Warcn-Fabrik, 
formerly  Fonrobert  &  Reimann  Aktiengesellschaft,  in  Berlin,  in 
creased  its  capital  from  1,500,000  marks  to  3,000,000  marks. 

C.  Mueller  Gummiwaren  Fabrik,  Aktiengesellscharft,  Berlin- 
Weissensee,  has  increased  its  capital  from  1,100,000  marks  to 
2,200,000  marks. 

The  Bremer  Gummiwerke  Roland  A.  G.,  located  at  Bremen, 
has  changed  its  name  to  Bremer  Gummiwerke  Roland  Aktien- 
gesellschaft. The  company  has  decided  to  increase  its  capital 
from  1,200,000  marks  to  2,000,000  marks. 

Erich  Bonwitt,  68  Chaussee  street,  Berlin-Britz,  is  a  wholesale 
distributer  of  rubber,  old  rubber,  and  other  similar  articles. 


NEWS  .OF   THE    GERMAN   CABLE   INDUSTRY. 

THE  German  cable  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  the  German  electrical  industry,  passed  through 
a  rather  difficult  time  during  the  war.  As  an  export  in- 
dustry of  considerable  importance  it  severely  felt  being  cut  off 
from  foreign  markets,  and  for  a  while  at  least,  the  directors  of 
the  cable  manufacturing  companies  were  inclined  to  take  a  rather 
serious  view  of  the  situation.  An  improvement  took  place  dur- 
ing the  beginning  of  1915  when  army  orders  began  to  pour  in, 
with  the  result  that  the  industry  .was  soon  occupied  upon  gov- 
ernment work  almost  entirely,  a  condition  that  has  contiimed  up 
to  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  German  cable  industry  relies  for  its  rublrer  material  en- 
tirely upon  foreign  supplies,  and  it  made  only  very  small  use  of 
reclaimed  rubber  manufactured  in  German  factories  before  the 
war.  In  fact,  most- of  the  reclaimed  rubber  used  by  the  larger 
German  works  was  of  either  English  or  American  origin.  New 
rubber  was  soon  practically  unobtainable  owing  to  the  British 
blockade,  and  the  electrical  industry  therefore  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  substitutes  of  various  characters.  Old  material 
was  used  wherever  possible,  and  a  great  many  other  materials 
were  tried  with  little  appreciation,  however,  from  the  engineers. 
So  the  acquisition  of  rubber  is  one  of  the  principal  problems  of 


the  German  cable  industry  at  the  present  time.  The  question 
has  been  thoroughly  ventilated  in  German  technical  journals  and 
associations,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  Germany  will  not 
have  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  rubber  at  competitive 
prices,  provided  always  that  the  allies  do  not  make  true  their 
threat  of  the  Paris  Conference,  to  cut  off  Germany  from  the 
raw  material  supplies  or  to  supply  raw  materials  to  Germany  at 
higher  cost  than  those  sold  to  their  own  industries.  To-day  rub- 
ber is  purchased  in  small  quantities  by  the  German  cable  indus 
tries  in  London  and  by  way  of  the  Netherlands.  .(Mso  limited 
quantities  of  reclaimed  rubber  have  reached  the  cable  works  by 
way  of  the  famous  "hole  in  the  West,"  the  territory  now  under 
occupation  by  the  allies  which  forms  a  large  opening  for  the  in- 
troduction of  many  articles  of  allied  origin. 

The  high  prices  that  have  to  be  paid  for  rubber  and  reclaimed 
rubber  introduced  in  this  manner,  have  raised  the  prices  of  cables 
very  much  and  there  is  in  fact  at  the  present  moment  no  stand- 
ard price  in  Germany  for  any  article,  manufactured  from  im- 
ported raw  materials.  Wages  in  the  cable  industry  have  risen 
very  rapidly  since  the  armistice  was  concluded  and  are  now,  on 
the  basis  of  international  exchange  value,  approximately  three 
times  what  they  were  before  the  war,  and  with  no  prospect  for 
firm  rates  until  a  stabilization  of  the  exchange  rate  of  the  mark 
has  been  effected.  The  eight-hour  day,  of  course,  is  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  all  cable  works,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  very 
much  decreased  efficiency  of  the  labor  force,  has  acted  to  reduce 
materially  the  production.  There  are  no  special  statistics  avail- 
able for  the  conditions  in  the  cable  industry.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  that  the  average  reduction  of  efficiency  of  the  labor 
force  comprises  about  five-eighths  of  the  former  working  per- 
formance per  employe. 

To  help  maintain  prices  on  a  profitable  level  and  to  assist 
individual  manufacturers  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  espe- 
cially rubber,  it  has  become  necessary  to  continue  the  Verband 
Deutscher  Stark  Strom  Kabel  Fabrikanten,  which  now  includes 
all  the  cable  works  of  importance,  as  the  formation  of  associations 
of  this  character  has  been  supported  by  the  Government  during 
the  war. 

The  German  cable  industry  is  expected  to  be  very  busy  during 
the  next  year.  Germany  is  now  executing  a  very  far-reaching 
program  of  national  electrical  power  development  which  is  prin- 
cipally based  upon  power  production  at  specially  suitable  centres, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  power  generated  in  this  mamier  to 
the  points  of  consumption  by  way  of  high  tension  cables.  As 
some  of  these  giant  generating  stations  will  be  situated  in  the 
Rhineland  and  power  will  have  to  be  transmitted  as  far  as  Ber- 
lin, large  cables  will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  The  German 
plan  of  power  generation  contemplates  also  the  erection  of  power 
stations  on  several  hydro-electric  sites  with  the  provision  that 
these  stations,  of  which  some  are  already  in  operation,  will  be 
linked  up  with  the  large  coal-fed  generating  stations,  each  sup- 
porting the  other.  This  will  require  also  very  powerful  cables  for 
the  exchange  of  power  between  the  different  stations. 

This  work  alone  will  provide  occupation  for  the  cable  works 
of  Germany  during  the  next  few  years.  But  additional  work  is 
provided  further  by  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  under-sea  cables 
that  have  either  been  destroyed  by  the  .Mlies  or  taken  over  as 
the  result  of  the  peace  agreement.  The  renewal  of  the  German  in- 
ternational cable  lines  is  at  present  one  of  Germany's  most  diffi- 
cult modern  problems.  Everybody  in  Germany  seems  to  agree 
that  the  nation  should  own  its  own  cable  lines  in  the  future. 
But  so  far  nobody  is  able  to  say  who  shall  pay  for  the  new  in- 
stallation and  how  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  necessary 
terminals,  as  these  have  been  taken  over,  together  with  the 
cables,  by  the  ."Mlies.  The  cable  works,  however,  are  confident 
that  a  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  and  that  new  cables 
necessary  to  Germany's  renaissance  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  W(\rks. 
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DEATH  OF  THREE  PROMINENT  GERMAN  RUBBER  MEN. 

The  "Cumiiii'/^ritKiii;"  announces  the  deatli  nf  ilircc  men  prom- 
inent in  the  German  rubber  industry.  Ch.  I'.  I'.ohuing,  director  of 
the  Bremer  Gummiwerke  Roland  A.  G.,  died  in  Bremen,  Ger- 
many, on  July  4,  1920.  Before  entering  the  above  firm  Mr. 
Bohning  was  director  of  the  Grottau  Section  of  the  Vereinigte 
Berlin  Frankfurt  Gummiwaren  faDriken. 

Dr.  Hugo  Cassirer  died  in  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  on  the 
eighth  of  July,  at  the  age  of  lilty-one  years.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Dr.  Cassirer  and  Co.,  and  of  the  Lincas  Gummiwaren  fabrik, 
G.  m.  b.  H. 

Karl  Reithofifer,  a  member  of  the  well-known  lirni  of  the 
Gummi-und  Kabelwerke  Josef  Reithoffer's  Soehne,  Vienna  Stepr- 
Trcncscn.  died  in  Vienna,  on  June  22,  1920,  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis.  He  was  born  in  1870.  The  firm  of  Josef  Reit- 
hoffer's Soehne  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  rubber  works  in  the 
world,  having  been  founded  in  1811  by  J.  N.  ReithofTer,  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  thread  to  be  used  in  elastic  woven  goods. 


ihut; 


.•ir   quality   and   importance   to   Ger- 


TARIFF    NOTES. 

AUSTRALIA. 

AMONG  RECENT  ADDITIONS  to  the  list  of  articles  that  may  be 
admitted  into  Australia  free  of  import  duty  under  special 
license  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  other  commodities  are 
machines  for  applying  rubber  internal  wire  tires  to  wheels,  and 
machines  for  close-jointing  rubber  internal  wire  tires  after  appli- 
cation to  wheels. 

INCREASE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES  IN  BELGIUM. 

By  a  Belgian  law  dated  June  10,  1920,  the  government  was 
authorized  to  apply  to  the  specific  rates  of  duty  laid  down  in  the 
Customs  Tarifif  "coefficients  of  increase,"  which  were  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  in  any  case.  This  law  was  followed  by  a  royal  decree 
dated  June  12.  The  decree  became  effective  on  June  21  and 
will  continue  in  force  until  June  15,  1921.  The  coefficient  of  in- 
crease does  not  apply  to  ad  valorem  duties.  The  coefficient  of 
increase  is  the  figure  by  which  the  normal  tarifT  must  be  multiplied 
to  obtain  the  new  rate  of  duty. 

£(7uiVii/fii/j. — Franc,  about   19  cents    (normal) ;   kilo,    2.2  pounds. 

Dutv     Coefficient 
Tariff  ^   i"  ,      oi 

No.  Francs.     Increase. 

10.     India    rubber: 

Raw    Free 

""tllid'jl^s     mi.il..     65.00  2 

Pneumatic  tires: 

Casings  for  automobiles  and  motorcycles: 

With  studded  leather  band 100  kilos  130.00  2 

Other    \m  kilos  116.00  2 

Casings  for  other  vehicles  weighing  each-  - 

Less  than   600  grammes 100  kilos     OO.flO  2 

600  grammes  or  over 100  kilos     60, no  2 

(Treads,     protectors,     etc..     composed     mainly 
of    rubber,    are    to  be    treated     as     complete 

Inner   tubes: 

For  automobiles  and  motorcycles. .  100  kilos  170. fin  2 

For   other   vehicles 100  kilos  l.Sn.00  2 

Other    manufactures    of   rubber «'/   fa'.       10"; 

33.     Rubber  belting   100  kilos     30.00  2 

54.     Manufactures   of  asbestos   combined    or    not    with 
rubber    (Backing),    tubes    and    pipes    of    rubber. 

r.jl-ber  tubes  for  artificial   flowers ad  ral.         57c 

64      Elastic  tissues  mi.xed  with  cotton  silk,  etc..  cotton 

predoininating     1  ...  100  kilos  320.00  3 

Nnte — Rubbered  textile  fabrics  specially  manufactured  for  making  cord 
fi'lets  are  free  of  dutv.  However,  imports  of  these  fabrics  can  only  take 
iilace  through  the  custom  houses  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  subject 
to  the  imiinrters  provins  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customs  that  the  fabrics 
arc  really  intended  for  the  rbove-mentioned  purpose. 
DENMARK. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Royal  Danish  Government  of  June  29, 
1920,  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  rubber  tires  and 
rubber  tubes  for  motor  vehicles  have  been  removed. 

GERMANY. 

According  to  the  "Deutsche  AUgcmeine  Zeilung,"  Germany, 
with  the  object  of  regulating  its  foreign  trade,  has  had  recourse 
to  the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties  on  exports.  The  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods  is  two  per  cent  of  the  value, 


whicli   varu 
many. 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  "Diario  Oficial,"  issue  of  June  30,  1920,  contains 
the  changes  in  the  Mexican  schedule  of  import  duties  which  went 
into  effect  July  1,  1920.  Of  special  importance  are  the  reductions 
in  duty  on  rubberized  cloth  and  waterproof  clothing,  shown  in 
the  following  comparative  table  (the  normal  value  of  the  Mexican 
peso  is  $0.498.S:  a  kilo  is  2.2046  pounds)  : 

New  Old 
Duty,  Duty, 
Pesos     Pesos 

kTio.      ^flo. 


Item 


Article. 


of 


grade 


cloth 


713A.  Rubberized  cloth  of  linen,  hemp,  and  similar  fibers, 
wool,  or  silk,  dutiable  at  50  per  cent  of  the  rate 
on     corresponding    cloth 


(•) 


*Former  classification   uncertai 


The  original  decree  provided  for  the  doubling  of  the  duty  on 
rubber  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks.  This  change,  however, 
was  abrogated  by  the  decree  of  July  12  and  the  former  rates  are 
now  in  effect. 


CONDITIONS    IN    FRENCH    INDO-CHINA. 

Special  Correspondence. 

THE  ECONOMIC  ONDiTiON  of  Indo-China  has  never  been  so  good 
as  it  is  at  present.  The  country  has  progressed,  industries 
are  growing,  the  country's  products,  among  which  are  rice,  pepper, 
minerals  and  rubber,  are  in  great  demand  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  piaster,  the  local  coin  unit,  is  high.  Altogether  there  is 
extraordinary   prosperity   in  this   French   colony. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  conies  as  a  shock  to  read  in  the 
April  number  of  the  "Bulletin  du  Syndicat  des  Piantcurs  de 
Caoutchouc  de  I'Ind.ochine,"  telegrams  in  which  the  necessity  of 
a  inuch-reduced  rate  of  exchange  is  urged  if  the  plantation  indus- 
tries in  this  country  are  not  to  be  ruined. 

The  piaster,  a  silver  coin,  had  before  the  war  a  value  of  approx- 
imately 2.50  francs.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  rate  has 
reached  the  abnormal  figure  of  14.50  francs,  giving  the  piaster, 
which  normally  is  equal  to  about  half  an  American  dollar,  a  value 
greater  than  that  of  the  dollar.  The  plantation  industries,  except 
rice,  are  suffering  severely,  for  the  high  value  of  the  piaster 
makes  their  products,  rubber  particularly,  two  and  three  times 
as  expensive  to  produce  as  the  like  products  from  Malaya  or  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

As  a  remedy,  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  local  Rubber  Planters'  Association  have  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  new  Governor  General,  M.  Maurice  Long,  sug- 
gesting means  of  improving  the  situation.  It  seems  that  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  rice  throughout  the  East.  Indo-China  has 
a  bumper  rice  crop  and  can  export  to  the  value  of  225,000,000 
piasters.  It  is  now  suggested  to  levy  an  export  tax  of  three 
per  cent  of  the  rice,  the  funds  thus  obtained  to  be  used  to  aid 
agriculturists,  rubber  planters,  etc. 

THE  RUBBER  MARKET  AT   MARSEILLES. 

Letters  between  a  Parisian  rubber  broker  and  the  President  of 
the  Colonial  Institute  at  Marseilles  have  been  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  "Bulletin  des  Planteurs  de  Caoutchouc  de 
findochine,"  and  reveal  certain  conditions  existing  in  the  Mar- 
seilles rubber  market  that  are  not  only  detrimental  to  rubber 
planters  in  Indo-China,  but  will  prove  a  disadvantage  to  Mar- 
seilles as  a  port  of  entry  for  rubber. 

The  Parisian  broker  declares  that  when  making  tare  allow- 
ances the  local  importers  from  Indo-China  give  the  weight  author- 
ized by  the  sworn  weighers.  The  weighers,  however,  do  not 
weigh  each  case  in  a  lot.  br.t  give  an  average  weight  based  on 
the   actual   weight   of,    say   10   per   cent    of   the   cases.   As    this 
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average  is  generally  too  low,  this  method  of  procedure  spells 
loss  to  the  purchaser.  Another  point  is  this : — rubber  from  this 
colony  is  of  an  irregular  quality  and  is  appraised  below  cor- 
responding grades  of  Malayan  or  Ceylon  rubber.  Now,  it  hap- 
pens that  many  importers  of  the  Indo-Chinese  rubber,  consider- 
ing their  mark  sufficiently  well-known,  refuse  to  take  samples 
from  lots  offered  for  sale  and  offer  only  samples  taken  from 
former  lots.  This,  in  combination  with  the  pretty  bad  reputation 
of  Indo-China  rubber,  forces  an  importer,  who  begins  by  demand- 
ing a  price  based  on  the  rate  for  Malayan  rubber  quoted  in 
London,  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  price  very  much  below  the  Ixindon 
rate  and  often  below  the  actual  value  of  his  rubber. 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

According  to  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Bulletin  Econumique  de 
I'IndoclUne,"  France  sent  to  this  colony  during  the  year  1918, 
rubber  goods — chiefly  tires — to  the  value  of  1,305,000  francs  and 
weighing  687  quintals  (220.46  pounds)  against  a  value  of  1,233,000 
francs  and  a  weight  of  649  quintals  during  1917,  the  figures  for 
1918  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  72,000  francs. 

From  other  countries  the  imports  were  as  follows: — boots  and 
shoes  of  rubber:  391  quintals,  value  313,100  francs  in  1918  and 
139  quintals,  value  111,100  francs  in  1917;  elastic  fabrics:  55 
quintals,  value  136,800  francs  in  1918  against  31  quintals,  value 
72,200  francs  in  the  previous  year.  Belting,  hose  and  packing 
also  showed  an  increase  for  1918,  the  figures  being  421  quintals, 
value  378,800  francs,  as  compared  with  205  quintals,  value  184,700 
francs  during  1917.  The  most  important  increase  was  tires  and 
tubes,  the  1918  imports  being  403  quintals,  value  766,000  francs 
against  only  75  quintals,  value  142,500  francs  in  1917.  Here  the 
diflference  in  favor  of  1918  is  623,500  francs.  That  Japan's  share 
in  all  this  business  is  considered  important,  although  the  amounts 
are  186  quintals,  value  226,000  francs,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  imports  from  that  country  are  the  only  ones  to  be  specially 
mentioned.     The  e.xports   of  crude  rubber  follows : 

Other  Total 

France.  Countries,  Totals.  Values. 

Kiios.  Kilos.  Kilos.  Francs. 

1913    168,700  45,200  213,900              

1914     146.000  48,000  194,600  876,000 

1915     376,100  600  376,700  1,695,000 

1916    547,800  700  548,500  3,292,000 

1917     930,800              930,800  5,585,000 

1918     537,700                537,700  3,226,000 

The  drop  in  exports  during  1918  was  more  than  made  up  for 
during  1919,  when  total  exports  of  rubber  amounted  to  3,518,969 
kilos.  Of  this  2,834,853  kilos  of  plantation  rubber  went  to 
France;  7,084,  kilos  to  London;  32,816  kilos  to  Hongkong;  939 
kilos  to  San  Francisco ;  354,106  kilos  to  Shanghai ;  259,822  kilos 
to  Singapore.  Besides  this  29,349  kilos  of  wild  rubber  were 
shipped    to    Marseilles. 


THE   RUBBER  TRADE   OF   INDIA. 


RUBBER  is  fast  becoming  one  of  Burma's  principal  exports ; 
4,149,000  pounds  being  shipped  in  the  fiscal  year  1918-19  as 
against  2,634,000  pounds  in  1917-18,  and  2,301,000  pounds  in 
1916-17.  Most,  of  these  shipments  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Rubber  goods  to  the  value  of  $6,505;  $18,538;  and  $11,292  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  to  Burma  during  the  fiscal 
years  1917,  1918  and  1919  respectively.  The  decrease  in  1919 
was  due  chiefly  to  import  and  export  restrictions.  Declared  ex- 
ports of  india  rubber  from  Rangoon  to  the  United  States  in 
1918  totalled  4,480  pounds  valued  $2,777;  in  1919,  112,215  pounds 
valued  $57,142. 

There  are  500  mills  or  factories  in  Burma,  which  offer  a  possi- 
ble market  for  rubber  belting.  Though  the  British  are  said  to 
control  the  greater  part  of  this  business,  competition  from 
American  manufacturers  is  beginning  to  be  felt.    The  imports  of 


rubber,  balata,  and  fabric  belting  were,  in  1918-1919,  i76,600  com- 
pared with  i38,O0O  in  1914-1915. 

In  the  hope  of  restoring  the  rubber  industry  in  Burma,  the 
Government  has  decided  to  advance  100  rupees  at  6^  per  cent  in- 
terest for  every  acre  planted  with  rubber.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1919,  Burma's  largest  ten  plantations  produced  1,142,- 
383  pounds  of  rubber.  Exports  in  the  same  period  amounted  to 
2,206,527  pounds,  valued  at  $836,052. 

CALCUTTA. 

Rubber  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,565,216  were  imported  at 
the  port  of  Calcutta  during  1917-18.  The  following  year,  1918-19, 
shows  a  slight  increase  in  value,  the  amount  totaling  $1,586,529. 
Raw  rubber  exported  from  Calcutta  in  1917-18  amounted  to 
$2,024,  while  in   1918-19  the  amount  decreased  to  $1,864. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  NOTES. 


MANUFACTURERS  of  rubber  to  the  value  of  $241,398  were  im- 
ported into  Peru  in  1918  as  against  $162,923  in  1917.  Ex- 
ports of  crude  rubber  from  Peru  in  1917  were:  Condurango, 
$91,836;  crude,  $2,812,640;  during  1918,  Condurango  $47,497; 
crude  $1,573,646.  Declared  exports  of  rubber  to  the  United 
.States  from  Callao  during  1917  were  3,760  pounds  of  Condurango, 
valued  $375  and  8,568  pounds  of  raw  rubber  valued  $4,435.  From 
Mollendo  705,684  pounds  of  rubber  valued  $393,536  were  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1917,  while  in  1918  the  amount  decreased 
to  25,112  pounds  valued  $12,066. 

NICARAGUA. 

Exports  of  crude  rubber  from  Nicaragua  amounted  to  $258,852 
in  1917  as  against  $42,619  in  1918.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  this  product  and  the  decline  of  the  mar- 
ket. Declared  exports  of  rubber  from  Corinto  to  the  United 
States  in  1917  were  224,429  pounds  valued  $107,158;  in  1918, 
77,000  pounds  valued  $25,479. 


PIRELLI    BUYS   JAVAN    ESTATE 

It  is  reported  that  on  June  10,  1920,  the  Rubber  &  Tea  Estate 
Boesi  Sari  Lendra,  covering  about  2,100  acres,  and  planted  for 
the  greater  part,  was  sold  for  about  $540,000  to  Pirelli  &  Co., 
Milan,  Italy,  manufacturers  of  tires,  rubber  goods,  insulated  wire, 
etc.     The  estate  is   situated  about  30  miles   from   Garoct,  Java. 

The  Italian  company  acted  through  Dr.  Luigi  Sarcoli,  a  doctor 
of  chemistry,  who  will  establish  himself  in  Java  and  act  as  estate 
manager.  He,  together  with  .Mfredo  Calcagni,  also  connected 
with  the  Pirelli  factory,  arrived  in  Java  with  a  staff  of  30 
employes. 

The  estate  will  now  be  operated  exclusively  for  supplying  raw 
material   to  the  plant  in  Milan. 

Buying  up  more  estates  was  at  first  considered,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  with  foreign  exchange,  nothing  appears  to  have'  come 
of  this  yet. 


ALGERIA    RUBBER    IMPORTS. 

Rubber  goods  were  imported  into  Algeria  in  larger  quantity  in 
1919  than  in  1918,  the  totals  being  421  metric  tons  valued  at 
$1,846,624  in  1918  as  against  610  metric  tons  valued  at  $2,731,143 
in  1919.  The  quantity  of  imports  of  rubber  and  gutta  percha 
goods  from  the  United  States  in  kilos  (1  kilo  equals  2.2046 
pounds)  for  the  year  1919  is  given  provisionally  in  the  table 
below : 

Fountain    pens    Kilos       318 

Shoes     37 

Tires    16.400 

Other    rubber    manufactures 300 
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The  Rubber  Trade  in  Japan. 

By  Our  Regular  Correspondent. 


THE    JAPANESE    RUBBER    INDUSTRY. 

IT  WAS  about  thirty-four  years  ago  that  the  Japanese  rubber  in- 
dustry started.  N.  Tasaki,  owner  of  the  Tsuchiya  Rubber 
Works,  which  later  became  the  Miiatsuchi  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  was  the  first  man  in  Japan  to  learn  the  process  of  rub- 
ber vulcanization.  Since  then  Japanese  rubber  manufacturing 
has  made  considerable  progress.  Some  manufacturers  learned 
their  methods  from  foreign  engineers,  some  from  books  on  rub- 
ber manufacturing,  and  thus  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed. 
At  present  there  are  130  factories  in  Tokio. 

A   general   survey  of  the   rubber   factories   in   Japan   indicates 
that  all  divide  themselves  into  five  heads : 

lufacturing  Co.   line. 


The  Mit-ltsuchi   Rubber  Ma 
The    Meiji    Rubber    Factory 
The    Rubber   Co.    line. 
The   Dunlop   and    the    Ingr; 
Othe>-    lines. 


The  Tsuchiya  Rubber  Works,  afterward  the  Mitatsuchi  Rub- 
ber Manufacturing  Co.,  was  established  thirty-four  years  ago  at 
Kamiyoshi-cho,  Asakusa,  Tokio.  Messrs.  T.  Tasaki  and  H. 
Tsuchiya  were  the  owners  of  this  factory.  They  were  of  the 
Matsumae  clan,  Hokkaido,  and  fishing  and  refloating  wrecked 
ships,  by  using  diving  apparatus  and  rubber  hose,  was  their  oc- 
cupation. Their  equipment  required  frequent  repairs,  especially 
the  rubber  parts.  In  order  to  mend  these  they  :)urchased  at 
Yokohama  scrap  rubber  discarded  by  the  Navy  Office,  dissolved 
it  in  volatile  oil  and  made  a  jelly-like  material  with  which  the 
damaged  parts  were  plastered. 

As  their  fishery  did  not  prosper,  they  established  a  factory  at 
Kamiyoshicho,  Asakusa,  Tokio,  for  manufacturing  diving  dresses. 
This  factory  was  the  first  one  in  Japan.  In  those  days  these  div- 
ing dresses  were  sold  only  to  the  railway  and  steamship  com- 
panies, so  that  the  demand  was  soon  exhausted.  Then  they  un- 
dertook to  become  repairers  of  these  dresses,  also  manufactur- 
ing  stamp-stands   for  the   Department  of   Communication. 

It  was  about  1882  or  1883  that  rubber  became  known  a  little 
among  the  Japanese  people,  but  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  manu- 
facturing knowledge  and  experience,  the  rubber  industry  in 
Japan  was  still  in  its  infancy.  As  no  other  rubber  factory  had 
been  established  in  Japan  in  those  days,  the  Tsuchiya  Rubber 
Co.  held  a  monopoly.  Owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  their 
goods,  however,  it  suffered  from  financial  difficulties,  yet  bravely 
continued  the  business  until  a  method  of  vulcanization  was 
learned  on  December  2,  1886;  this  day  it  was  decided  to  in- 
corporate. In  1889  bulbs  and  packings  were  added  to  the  list 
of  goods  and  in  the  following  year  some  rubber  manufactures 
were  exhibited  at  the  Domestic  Industrial  Exhibition.  The  fac- 
tory was  removed  to  Narihira-cho  Honjo,  in  the  same  city  in 
1892,  and  in  1893  the  company  became  a  partnership  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 
Besides  former  productions,  manufacture  of  ebonite  and  suction 
hose  was  now  begun.  During  the  Chino-Japanese  war,  they 
profitably  met  the  requirements  of  the  War  and  Navy  Offices. 
Since  then  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan  has  made 
constant  progress.  In  1897,  rubber  balls  were  manufactured,  and 
in  three  years  enough  were  produced  so  that  the  imports  of 
foreign-made  balls  became  unnecessary.  In  those  days,  rubber 
balls  were  mainly  imported  from  Germany,  the  total  amount 
being  $120,000  a  year.  At  present,  a  great  number  of  them  are 
exported. 

The  company  now  known  as  the  Fujikura  Insulated  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  Tokio,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  production  of  rubber- 
covered  wire.  The  progressive  policy  of  Mr.  Fujikura,  who 
founded  the  industry  in  1885,  has  been  continued  since  his  death, 
in  1902,  by  T.  Matsumoto,  the  present  president  of  the  company. 


The  concern  adheres  closely  to  the  standards  of  the  British 
Cable  Makers'  Association  and  the  Japanese  Government  to  in- 
sure  the  maximum  of  efficiency   in  the  products. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  company  is  also  due  to  Kenzo 
Okada,  nephew  of  the  late  Mr.  Fujikura,  who  became  a  partner 
in  the  factory  in  1901.  He  will  be  remembered  by  not  a  few 
rubber  men  in  the  United  States  where  he  worked  for  several 
years   acquiring  a  knowledge   of  the  industry. 

In  1887,  K.  Yoshida,  getting  a  water  bottle  of  rubber  from 
abroad,  endeavored  to  manufacture  this  line  of  rubber  goods,  and 
at  last,  with  the  assistance  of  F.  Komae  and  his  brother,  R. 
Yoshida,  who  were  then  students  of  the  Doshisha  University  in 
Kyoto  and  had  many  chances  of  reading  foreign  books  on  rub- 
ber, worked  out  a  manufacturing  method.  By  1889,  there  were 
but  few  factories  in  Japan.  K.  Suzuki,  who  learned  the  method 
of  making  rubber  solution  in  naphtha,  began  to  manufacture 
stamp-stands,  with  the  capital  furnished  by  S.  Nomoto;  but  un- 
fortunately his  undertaking  did  not  go  well.  Mr.  Mori  also  in 
these  days  inaugurated  a  shop  with  a  view  of  making  rubber 
seals. 

The  Tokio  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  limited  partnership, 
was  established  in  1892.  G.  Matsumoto  and  S.  Morita  were  the 
capitalists.  They  engaged  Mr.  Saito  as  an  expert  and  were  doing 
a  brisk  business  when  the  engineer  died  and  the  factory  had 
to  suspend.  In  1896  this  company  was  purchased  by  K.  Kamijo 
and  the  firm  name  was  chapged  to  the  Tokio  Rubber  Factory, 
K.   Kamada  being  engaged  as   engineer. 

In  1901  G.  Yonei,  who  died  last  year,  bought  this  factory  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  company  to  the  Meiji  Rubber  Factory. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  rubber  factories  in  Japan. 

The  Tokio  Rubber  Co.  was  established  in  1899,  H.  Tanaka  in- 
duced S.  Nomoto,  Z.  Fujikura  and  E.  Shibusawa  to  assist  the 
company,  and  engaged  Mr.  Ogihara,  an  engineer  educated  in 
America,  with  the  object  of  manufacturing  rubber  goods.  Un- 
fortunately the  goods  were  not  successful  and  therefore  they 
bought  over  Mr.  Arihara,  of  the  Mitatsuchi  Rubber  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  to  manufacture  "Tabi"  soles ;  but  this  second  attempt 
also  did  not  bear  good  fruit. 

A  few  years  later  Messrs.  Y.  Yashida  and  Hanaki,  who  were 
then  employed  by  the  Meiji  Rubber  Factory,  purchased  the 
Tokyo  Rubber  Co.  and  reduced  its  capital  from  $150,000  to 
$75,000. 

The  Nippon  Rubber  Co.  was  established  in  1900  by  the  com- 
bination of  two  companies,  vrith  W.  Yamasaki  as  director.  One 
was  the  Yashida  Rubber  Factory,  which  had  been  established  at 
Hisakata-cho,  Tokio,  by  the  cooperation  of  Messrs.  S.  Yoshida 
and  W.  Yamasaki  in  1896;  the  other,  the  Nippon  Rubber  Co., 
established  at  Hashibacho,  Asakusa,  in  1900,  R.  Motohashi  being 
the  director. 

In  1900,  the  Meiji  Rubber  Factory  engaged  Mr.  Ferguson,  an 
Englishman.  In  those  days  there  was  no  factory  which  kept  a 
foreign  expert. 

This  new  attempt  gave  a  little  animation  to  the-Japanese  rub- 
ber manufacturing  industry,  but  a  large  development  was  still 
far  in  the  distance.  The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of 
the  business  in  those  days : 

CRUDE    RUBBER   IMPORTS. 


Pounds. 

Value. 

107,439 
154,924 

$52,179 
68:332 

A  little  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Co., 
Far  East.  Limited,  was  organized  in  1907.  At  first  it  imported 
rubber   goods    from    the    Dunlop   company    in    England    and   the 
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Ingram   Co.   in   America :   but  a   few   years  later,   a  factory   was 
established  at  Kobe  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires. 

The  Japan  Ingram  Co.  was  established  by  the  son  of  Arthur 
Ingram,  with  the  object  of  making  rubber  goods. 

NEW  RUBBER  CORPORATIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  following  corporations  were  established  in  Japan  during 
1919: 

Kyodo  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000,  one-fourth  paid  , 
in.     Office,  at  Sugamo,  Tokyo. 

Miyakawa  &  Co.  This  shop  was  formerly  operated  by  Mr. 
Miyakawa.  but  was  incorporated  owing  to  the  increase  of  business. 

Hinomaru  Wire  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000.  Of- 
fice in  Osaka. 

Americo-Japanese  Rubber  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capital, 
$500,000,  one-fourth  paid  in.     Office,  Yurakucho,  Tokyo. 

Towa  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.     Capital,  $100,000,  one-fourth  paid 

Godo  Rubber  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $100,000,  one- 
fourth  paid  in.  This  company  is  to  manufacture  cycle  tires, 
tubes  and  other  rubber  goods.     Office  at  Minamisenju.  Tokyo. 

Hinode  Rubber  Co.    Capital,  $15,000.    Office  at  Shitaya,  Tok-yo. 

Nikkwa  Rubber  Industry  Co.    Capital,  $5,000. 

Rubber  Balloon  Manufacturing  Factory.  Capital,  $250,000. 
Office  at  Osaki,  Tokyo. 

Tokio  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $1,250,000.  .  Office  at 
Ochiai,  Tokyo. 

Yamato  Rubber  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $250,000,  one- 
fourth  paid  in.     Office  at  Kameido,  Tokyo. 

Koyama  Rubber  Commerce  and  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capi- 
tal, $50,000,  all  paid  in.     Office  at  Kanda,  Tokyo. 

Osaka  Tabi  Sole  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $250,000.  Office  in 
Osaka. 

Daiichi   Rubber  Factory.     Office  at  Kameido,   Tokyo. 

Nippon  Ebonite  Co.     Office  at  Mikawashima,  Toky'o. 

Hokoku  Rubber  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $500,000,  one-fourth 
paid  in.     Office  in  Osaka. 

Osaka  Rubber  Sole  Tabi  Manufacturing  Co.  Capital,  $12,000. 
Office  in  Osaka. 

Izumo  Rubber  Works.  Capital,  $15,000.  Office  at  Kitashin- 
agawa,  Tokyo. 

Xichifuku  Rubber  Manufacturing  Factory.     Office  in  Tokyo. 

Yukita  Rubber  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $75,000,  one- 
fourth  paid  in.     Office  in  Saitama  Prefecture. 

Imperial  Cycle  Co.,  Limited.     Office  in  Tokyo. 

Fukushima  System  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Limited.  Capital, 
$100,000,  one-fourth  paid  in.     Office  at  Nihonbashi,  Tokyo. 

Central  Rubber  Industry  Co.,  Limited.  Capital,  $1,000,000,  one- 
fourth  paid  in.     Office  in  Tokyo. 


JAPANESE  NOTES. 

FROM  all  accounts  it  seems  that  Japan  is  endeavoring  to  domi- 
nate trade  in  the  East.  That  she  is  succeeding  to  a  certain 
extent  is  acknowledged,  and  among  the  growing  exports  may  be 
noted  rubber  goods.  Japan  is  also  trjing  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion in  shipping,  but  the  English  have  recovered  their  prestige 
quicker  than  Japan  thought  possible,  and  America  is  a  com- 
petitor to  be  reckoned  with.  In  spite  of  this,  the  large  steamship 
cpmpanics  entertain  extensive  plans  for  the  future,  including  im- 
provements in  the  harbor  of  Tokio. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  NETHERLAND  EAST  INDIES. 

Japan  is  particularly  friendly  with  the  Netherland  East  Indies. 
The  "Dutch  East  Indian  Archipelago"  announces  that  "the 
Japanese  squadron  has  been  cordially  received  at  Macassar  and 
other  ports  in  the  Archipelago.  Officers  and  crews  were  regaled 
everywhere."    It  is  not  a  one-sided  affair,  for  "reports  about  the 


hearty  welcome  extended  to  the  Dutch  squadron  in  Japan  have 
been  received  here  with  great  satisfaction."  Also,  the  "South 
Sea  Association"  at  Tokio  has  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Netherland  East  Indies.  The 
Dutch  authorities  at  various  points  in  Japan  are  cooperating 
heartily.  Among  the  principal  exhibits,  rubber,  of  course,  takes  an 
important  place.  A  final  quotation  from  the  above  publication 
follows  here:  "The  Japanese  Government  has  again  invited 
some  prominent  Dutch  gentlemen  to  visit  Japan.  The  visit  will 
probably  take  place  in  1921." 

JAPANS   IMPORTS. 

Japan's  imports  of  crude  rubber  in  1919  exceeded  24.000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  over  1918.  Domestic  manu- 
factures include  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  rubber  cloths,  and 
mechanical  and  industrial  rubber  goods.  Imports  of  rubber 
tnanufactures  were  chiefly  waste  or  old  rubber,  woven  belts,  hose, 
plates,  sheets,  tubes,  waterproof  sheeting,  insulating  tape,  in- 
sulated wire,  threads,  strips,  bands,  rings,  washers,  rods,  and 
cords.  The  imports  of  dental  rubber  alone  amounted  to 
$85,000.  Japan's  rubber  manufacturers  have  received  large  orders 
from   .Siberia. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  CEYLON. 

Special  Correspondence. 

MUCH  sp.ACE  in  local  publications  is  being  devoted  to  the 
question  of  a  Ceylon  planters'  union.  Opinion  is  fairly 
unanimous  as  regards  the  need  for  some  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  planters,  but  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  more  or  less 
intemperate  argument  about  the  need  of  a  union.  The  more 
conservative  minds  think  that  the  existing  Ceylon  Planters' 
Association  is  fully  capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the 
planters,  particularly  if  it  were  reorganized.  However,  a  great 
number  of  planters,  probably  influenced  by  the  success  of 
planters'  unions  in  Java  and  Sumatra  and  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Federated  Malay  States  Planters,  desire  a  separate 
association. 

From  the  mass  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  it  appears 
that  among  the  sympathizers  with  the  idea  of  a  union  there 
is  a  very  strong  objection  to  the  name  union.  Opposers  of 
the  entire  scheme  are  afraid  of  Bolshevism.  A  few  believe 
that  the  present  salaries  would  be  adequate  if  rates  of  exchange 
were  normal  and  will  be  sufficient  once  normal  progress  re- 
duces the  cost  of  living  all  around,  and  therefore  suggest  a 
temporary  bonus  to  help  the  planters  over  the  abnormal  period. 
That  this  last  suggestion  is  entirely  impossible  from  the  planters' 
point  of  view,  is  evident  from  their  demands,  which  include 
increases  of  pay ;  home  leave  with  full  pay  plus  passage  money 
at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period  of  service;  sick  leave,  and  pen- 
sions. 

Prior  to  the  present  union  scheme,  an  estate  superintendents' 
association  had  been  organized  and  was  widely  supported.  For- 
tunately for  the  success  of  the  newer  scheme,  the  superintendents' 
association  has   now   been   amalgamated   with   it. 

COtTNCIL    REFORM. 

At  the  Ceylon  Association  dinner  given  recently  in  London 
to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon,  who  is  on  a  visit  to  England,  the 
Governor  declared  that  he  would  urge  that  the  mercantile 
community  should  again  have  representation  in  the  legislative 
council  and  also  in  his  own  privy  council.  The  Ceylonese 
should  have  a  greater  voice  in  the  government  of  Ceylon. 
EXPORT  DUTT  ON  RITBBER. 

."Xt  a  recent  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  Ceylon  the 
question  was  asked  whether  the  Government  when  preparing 
the  budget  for  1920-21,  would  consider  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing, if  not  withdrawing  entirely,  the  export  duties  on  tea 
and  rubber  imposed  during  the  war  to  provide  funds  for  carry- 
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ing  on  the   works   usually   debited   to   loan   account.     No   relief 
was  promised. 

CEYLON    DURING    1919, 

During  1919  conditions  were  more  favorable  for  rubber, 
though  the  high  rate  of  freight  and  the  abnormal  exchange 
rate  were  serious  factors  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  price 
for  the  first  grades  of  plantation  rubber  fluctuated  considerably, 
falling  from  2s.  2d.  in  January,  to  \s.  7d.  in  June  to  rise  again 
to  2s.  l\d.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reports  from  Ceylon  show  no  serious  increase  of  pests  or 
diseases  during  the  year  1919,  though  brown  bast  had  been 
giving  trouble  on   some  of  the  older  estates. 

The  budget  for  1920-21  disclosing  that  not  only  is  the  excess 
profit  tax  to  be  retained  but  is  to  be  increased  to  60  per  cent, 
has   caused   considerable   disappointment  here. 

GENERAL  NOTES. 

The  present  freight  rate  of  rubber  from  Ceylon  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  165  shillings. 

The  General  Rubber  Co.  will  shortly  be  moving  into  new 
premises  above  the  Eastern  Bank,  Limited,  in  Chatham  street, 
Ceylon. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Badulla  planter  has  left  Ceylon  for  North 
Borneo  to  open  200  square  miles  of  rubber,  5,000  acres  at  a 
time. 

It  appears  that  the  Holland-America  Steamship  Co.  proposes 
to  begin  a  service  of  freight  boats  from  Europe  to  the  East  with 
an  extension  to  America.    Colombo  will  be  a  port  of  call. 

The  new  Dixon  line  is  to  run  regularly  from  Colombo.  It  is 
understood  that  Messrs.  Struthers  and  Dixon  will  establish  a 
branch  executive  office  at  Singapore,  better  to  handle  the  ports 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Co.,  Limited,  is  start- 
ing a  regular  monthly  service  froin  Montreal  to  Port  Said,  the 
Soudan,  Aden,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Singapore  and  Java. 


THE  RUBBER  INDUSTRY  IN  MALAYA. 

Special  Correspondence. 

THE  OUTLOOK  for  rubber  is  fully  occupying  everybody's  atten- 
tion. The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  conditions  are 
favorable  enough  and  that  all  would  be  well  were  it  not  for  the 
labor  problem.  Others  look  at  the  large  new  planted  areas  and 
talk  of  overproduction  and  a  slump  in  the  market,  while  many 
take  comfort  in  the  huge  amounts  of  rubber  used  in  America, 
in  the  increasing  use  of  motor-driven  vehicles  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  tires  of  every  kind,  and  have  no  fear  of  the 
future.  Those  who  talk  of  overproduction  are  told  that  diseases 
are  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  trees  and  that  all  that  is  planted 
is  not  destined  to  produce  Not  a  very  consoling  answer,  what- 
ever the  implication  may  have  been. 

THE   AMERICAN  BUGABOO   REVIVED. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  outcry  here  from  a  certain 
section  of  the  planting  community  against  the  American  invasion 
of  rubber  lands.  That  bugaboo  was  eventually  buried  when  the 
Rubber  Lands  Enactment  was  enforced.  However,  it  has  ap- 
peared again  in  new  form  and  stalks  about  in  the  guise  of  Ameri- 
can financiers  who  are  gambling  with  rubber.  At  all  events,  a 
letter  in  the  "Malayan  Tire  &  Rubber  Journal,"  May  31,  1920, 
signed  by  "Help  Yourself,"  expresses  astonishment  at  the  rubber 
growers  of  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Java  and  Sumatra  who  are  allowing 
American  buyers  to  control  the  price  of  rubber.  He,  too,  be- 
lieves in  a  rubber  shortage ;  also  is  apparently  anxious  that  the 
price  of  rubber  should  be  correspondingly  high,  and  suggests  a 
combination  of  rubber  growers  of  the  Mid-East  to  control  the 
output  and  the  price  of  rubber. 

RUBBER    PRICES. 

The  "Straits  Times,"  May  27,  says  in  an  editorial :  "From  a 
source  which  on  many  occasions  we  have  found  most   reliable, 


we  learn  that  there  is  a  quiet  movement  on  foot  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  low  prices  of  rubber  and  to  buy  up  control 
of  the  local  companies.  The  big  manufacturing  interests  are  said 
to  be  at  the  back  of  the  movement,  and  the  reason  given  is  tliat, 
in  their  opinion,  rubber  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
current  prices  would  lead  one  to  assume."  As  will  be  noted, 
the  "Straits  Times"  mentions  no  names  and  talks  of  no  manu- 
facturing interests  in  general — English,  American,  any  kind. 
It   also   counsels   shareholders   to   hold   on   to   their   shares. 

It  further  says :  "Malaya  produces  nearly  three-fifths  of.  the 
world's  total  output,  so  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Malayan  companies  to  force  prices  up  at  any  time  they  please." 
It  also  advises  the  industry  to  perfect  its  organization  and  to 
get  experts  to  study  the  price  question. 

ALTERNATE-DAILY   TAPPING. 

In  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a  community  there  always  comes 
a  time  when  a  panacea  is  looked  for  that  will  cure  all  the  ills 
existing.  No  small  section  of  the  planting  community  is  regard- 
ing alternate-daily  tapping  as  such  a  cure-all.  It  will  solve  the 
labor  problem,  because  half  the  number  of  tappers  can  be  used; 
the  health  of  the  trees  will  be  promoted,  because  less  bark  will 
be  consumed,  and  some  believe  that  it  will  even  prevent  brown 
bast;  overproduction  and  consequent  low  prices  will  be  prevented, 
because  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  output  amounting  to  about 
40  per  cent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  while  estate  managers  are  eager  for 
a  solution  of  labor  troubles,  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  a  re- 
duced crop.  Therefore,  it  has  been  suggested  to  combine  alter- 
nate-daily tapping  with  the  practice  of  doubling  the  length  of 
the  tapping  cut,  using  a  half  spiral  or  basal  "V"  cut.  Such  a 
system  would  probably  still  help  in  the  labor  problem,  but  the 
chance  of  overproduction  and  low  prices  remains  the  same,  so 
that  this  suggestion  will  hardly  be  popular.  In  fact,  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  has  already  squelched  it  by  recommending 
alternate-daily   tapping   without   increasing   the   length    of   tap. 

The  association  states  that  alternate-daily  tapping  will  eventually 
prove  the  cheapest  system. 

THE   CHINESE   PLANTERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  Chinese  planters'  association  of  Malaya  has  been  formed  at 
Penang,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Planters'  Association  of 
Malaya.  In  the  past,  the  latter  association  has  often  been  handi- 
capped because  it  could  reach  only  a  certain  number  of  managers. 
It  is  expected  that  now  the  two  associations  togetlier  will  be  able 
to  exercise  greater  control  over  the  rubber  industry  of  Malaya 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  cooperate  as  far  as  possible.  Par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  labor  shortage  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  estate  coolies,  mostly  Chinese,  who  in  some  cases  get 
as  much  as  $1.50  a  day,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  association  will 
have  a  beneficial   efl^ect. 

MALAYAN   NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  the  assistant  chemist  of  the  local  Department 
of  Agriculture,  S.  W.  Bunker,  B.  Sc,  A.  I.  C,  has  resigned  to 
take  up  a  new  billet  with  higher  remuneration  elsewhere.  Much 
regret  is  expressed  by  the  rubber  industry  of  Malaya,  which 
complains  that  the  low  salaries  paid  by  the  local  government  have 
caused  seven  good  men  to  resign  since  1917  and  to  go  to  such 
organizations  as  the  R.  G.  A.,  the  Holland-America  Co.,  and  the 
General   Rubber   Co. 

The  possibility  of  growing  cotton  in  Malaya  is  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  catch  crop  for 
one  year  for  rubber  it  would  also  be  useful. 


J.  Bremner  axd  A.  R.  Cox,  Para,  Brazil,  have  formed  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  Bremner  &  Cox,  succeeding  the 
former  firms  carried  on  by  them  individually  as  buyers  and  ex- 
porters of  rubber  and  other  Brazilian  products,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  business.  The  partnership  dates  from  June  1, 
1920. 
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Recent  Patents  Relating  to  Rubber. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ISSUED  JULY   6,    J920. 

NO.   1,345,406.     Urcthroscoije.     M.  C.   Rimmer,   London,   Eng. 
1.345,417.     Ballonnet    gage.      S.    Truscott,    Birmingham,    Ala. 
1,345,522.     Demountable  rim  for  tires.     J.  Walker,  Canonsburg,   Pa. 
1,345,533..     Parachute   with    inflated   air  bag   closed   at   top   and  open 
at  bottom.     J.  Chytracek,  Clifton  Mills,  W.  Va. 
1,345,659.     Automobile-tire   rim.     K.   A.    Beddingfield,  assignor  of   one-half 

to  R.   D.   Feagin— both  of  Macon,  Ga. 
1,345,670.     Automobile-tire   rim.     II.    H.   Green,   Salt  Lake  City,   Uuh. 
1,345,777.     Reinforced    spring   tire.      H.    H.    Holdaway,   assignor   by   mesne 
assignments   to   The   Adams-Campbcll   Co.,    Inc. — both  of   Los 

1,345,812.  Resilient  tire  with  inflatable  inner  tube.  E.  Veltung,  New 
York  City,  assignor  by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  to 
Veltung    Steel   Tire   Co.,   a   corporation   of   Delaware. 

1,345,886.  Rubber  wedge  for  repair  part  for  heels.  L.  Rosenfeld,  New 
York  City. 

1,345,904.     Sponge-rubber  article  and  method  of  making  the  same.      I.   B. 
Wishart,   Trenton,    N.    J. 
Cushion   support   of  layers   of  soft  and   hard  rubber  vulcanized 

together.     F.   W.    Bocking,   Rifle,   Colo. 
Casing    for    pneumatic   tires.      F.    B.    Carlisle,    Andover,   Mass., 
assignor  to  J.   M.   Gilbert,  Kew  York,   N.   Y. 


1,345,987. 
1,345,997. 
1,345,998. 


Casing  for  pni 

Carlisle,    Andover,    J 

York   Citv. 
Cushion  tire.      I.   N.    K 
Valve   cap  for  pneumat 
Circular  bead  cure  for 


aking 


Gilberi 


Ne 


1,346,032. 
1,346,073. 
1,346,081. 


1,346,113.  Pneumatic    tire. 

1,346,176.  Hot   water  bottle 

1,346.184.  Self-filling  fount: 

1,346,336.  Cushion    tire.      B 

1,346,342.  Garter.      T     K.    Sey 


nt  Holly,  N.  J. 

R.   P.  Adams,  Lohrville,   Iowa. 
J.  Drope,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


jrULT  13,  1920. 

.    Church,    Houston,    Tex. 
R.   Chambers,   Winthrop,   Mass. 
n.     T.  .•K.   Dickinson,   Youngstown,   O, 
Reed,    Kokomo,    Ind. 

f     one-fifth    to    Milo 


1   ana   b.    f.   tiarnraan,   assignors 
Roth    Manufacturing    Co. — all    of 


-fifth  to  r".  W.  Kauffman— all  of  Elyria 
garter.     A.  L.   Herrmann,  Detroit,  Mich, 
g.     E.    A.    Russell    and    S.    P.    Harriraan,    assignors 
bv  mesne  assignments  to  Roth  Manufacturing  Co. — all  of  Chi- 
cago,   HI. 

Hose  coupling, 
bv  mesne  as 
Chicago,    III. 

Hose   coupling.      E.   A.    Russell   and 
by    mesne    acsignments 
Chicago,   III. 

Hose  coupling.  E.  N.  Roth,  assignor  to  Roth  Manufacturing 
Co.— both  of  Chicago,  III. 

Hose  coupling.  E.  N.  Roth,  assignor  to  Roth  Manufacturing 
Co.— both    of    Chicago.    111. 

Waterproof  legging  to  be  worn  over  clothing.  H.  W.  Ewing, 
CoHimbus,    O. 

Sectional  rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     G.  Rubino,  Turin,  Italy. 

Metal  and  rubber  stopper  for  bottles,  etc.  H.  P.  Roberts,  as- 
signor by  direct  and  mesne  assignments  to  Rodik  Manu- 
facturing Co. — brth  of  Boston,  Mass.  (See  description  else- 
where in   this  issue.) 

Vehicle  tire.     W.   Small  and  T.  G.   Small,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Flat  tire  signal  interposed  between  tube  and  casing.  D.  D. 
Getman,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  J.  P.  Sternhagen,  Glasgow, 
Mont. — said  Getman   assignor  to  said   Sternhagen. 

Auxiliary   detachable   tire.      W.    Barber,   New    York,   N.   Y.,  as- 
signor to  Ada  S.   Barber,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
1,346,632.     Knitted    fabric    inner    tube    covering    to    embed    foreign   articles 
and  reduce  friction.     F.   S.   Bennett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.346.653.  Closure  with  gasket  frr  jars,  bottles  and  other  receptacles.      A. 

Ingram  and  H.  Ingram,  assignors  to  Ingrams  Incorporated — 
all   of   Brooklyn.    K.    Y. 

1.346.654.  Closure  for  jars,  bottles  and  other  receptacles.     A.  Ingram  and 

H.  Ingram,  assignors  to  Ingrams  Incorporated — all  of  Brook- 
lyn, K.  Y. 
love  with  rubber  membrane  vulcanized  upon  _  outer  surface 
only  oi  body  with  circular  ribbed  portions  on  inside  of  hand 
and  finger  surfaces  to  facilitate  gripping  objects.  T.  N. 
Reynolds,  Atlantic,  Iowa.  (See  The  India  Rubber  Worlb, 
March   1,   1920,   page   365;   also,  this  issue,   page  817.) 

1.346,692.  Resilient  tire  of  alternate  layers  of  fabric  and  rubber  with  cir- 
cular cushion  in  center.  A.  Balaguer,  Marianao,  Havana, 
Cuba. 

1,346.766.     Resilient  tire.     J.  A.   Prince  and  A.  L.  Gilles,  Nice,   France. 
KEISSUES. 

14.913.  Repair  vukanizer.  J.  C.  Heintz  and  G.  Ruf,  Oeveland.  Ohio. 
Said  Ruf  assignor  to  said  Heintz.  (Original  No.  1.262.598, 
dated  April  9,   1918.) 

ISSUED  JULY  20,  1920. 
1.346,834.     Resilient  red  of  rubber  with   core  of  cork  granules  bonded   to- 
gether.    C.   E.   McManus.   New  York,  N.  Y. 
1,346,841.     Removable  heel  lift  with  device  for  fastening  in  place.     R.  W. 
Padden,    Kansas   City,    Mo. 
Rubber  hand  stamp.     F.   Pitman,  East  Kew,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Pneumatic  tire.     C.   Drouet,   Houston,  Tex. 
Rubber   ball  having  interior  circular   metallic  strip  held  at   one 

side  of  center.     G.   M.  Tatum,  Media.  Pa. 
Horseshoe  with  rubber  cushion.     T.  S.  Field.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Graining-tool.     P.  A.  Gstalder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The 

Ohio  Varnish   Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a.  corporation  of  Ohio. 
Graining  tool.     P.  A.  Gstalder,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The 

Ohio  Varnish    Co..    Cleveland,   O. 
Demountable   rim    for   tires.      W.   J.    Bruce.    Sterling,    III. 


1,346,422. 

1,346,423. 

1,346,424. 
1,346,425. 
1,346,448. 


1,346,627. 


1,346.683. 


1,346.912. 
1.346.945. 
1,346,991. 


1,347,259. 
1,347,398. 
1.347,439. 


Amount  ctrtificatio 

Ilint,    Mich. 
Douche   can,    with 

O'Rourke,    New    York 
Soft  rubber  ring  tire  casing  seal 

Utah. 

KEISSUE8. 


14.920.     Windshield  cleaner.     L.   H.  Mo 


bber  check  stamp  for  banks.     J.  Dcrscba, 

"e  provided    with    rubber   sleeve.      F.   J. 
L    City. 

Budd,  Salt  Lake  City, 


ISSUIU)  JULY  27,  1920. 


;, 347, 679. 
,347,775. 


O.  W.  Fort,  and  H 


irown,   assii 


id  H.  R.  Taylor— all  of  Los  Angdes,''^"?.'    " 
roof  sole  for  use  on  boots  and  shoes.     H.  M 


,347,800.     Fountain    pen.      P.    E.    Wirt,    Bloomsburg,    Pa. 

,347,847.     Tire    casing.      H.    E     Grabau,    Long    Island    City.    N.    Y.,    and 

d    S  l*^  ™^''"'    ^^^   ^"^   City— said    Grabau    assignor   to 

,347,848.    Tire  casing  fabric  and  method  of  manufacture.     H.   E    Grabau 

and  A    C.    SchwarU,   New   York  City— said  Grabau   assignor 


1,347,864. 
1.347,901. 
1,347,950. 


201,795. 
201.905. 


201.948. 
202,030 
202.070. 
202.128. 
202,138. 
202,139. 


N.  J. 

Fountain  pen  having  device  for  retarding  flow  of  ink.  W  T 
Fitzpatrick.    Waterloo,    la. 

Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.  G.  Hofmann,  assignor  to  Hofmann- 
Morgan   Rubber   Co.— both  of  Chicago,   III. 

Resilient  tire.     J.  A.   Home,  Newark,  N.   J. 

Articulated  efligy  of  prehistoric  animal,  having  outer  covering 
of  elastic   material.     H.   M.   Dawlev,   Chatham,   N.   J. 

Device  for  inserting  plugs  in  tires.     H.  R.  Hirst,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Life-preserver  helmet.  D.  Del  Re,  Iron  River,  Mich.  (Orig- 
inal   application   divided.) 

Demountable  rim  for  tires.     P.   S.  Larson,  Beloit.  Wis. 

Shoe  with  rubber  and  fabric  welted  sole.  E.  W.  Dunbar,  as- 
signor to  .'\psley  Rubber  Co. — both  of  Hudson,  Mass. 

THE   DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

ISSUED  JULY  6.   1920. 
Wheel  with  pneumatic  tire  having  enlarged  edge.     W.    E     Beas- 

ley,  Cheddingion,  Countv-  of  Bucks,  and  W.  Beedle,  Watford, 

County  of  Hertz,  coinventors— both  in   England. 
Resilient  cushion   wheel.     J.  W.  Fowler,  Grey  Lynn,  Auckland, 

New  Zealand. 
Pneumatic  tire.     T.  Gordon,  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C. 
Puncture    proof,    combined    solid    and    pneumatic    tire        E     T 

Lampard.   Detroit,    Mich.,    U.    S.   A. 
Demountable   split  rim   for  tires.      P.   L.    Munford,    Birmingham, 

Ala.,   U.    S.   A. 
Inflatable   life    preserver.      F.    Stebbing,   Chicago,    HI.,   U.    S.   A. 
Removable  tire  tread.     The  Snap-on  Tread  &  Tire  Co.,  assignee 

of  J.  C.  Burlock— both  of  New  York  City,  U.   S.  A. 

ISSUED  JULY   18,    1920. 


U.    S.   A. 
Stocking    supporter    with    chest   and    elastic    back   sections. 

Keys,   Ellensburg,   Wash.,   U.    S.   A. 
Lather    brush    with    bristles    set    in    rubber    and    brush-conta 

ing    handle.      The    American    Safety    Razor    Corp.,    Brookl; 

assignee    of    M.    B.    Behrman,    Tompkinsville — b< 

York,  U.   S.  A. 
Running-board  mat.     The  Essex  Rubber  Co.,  assignee  of  R.  H. 

Phillips-:-both  of_ Trenton.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.     (See  The  India 


New 


Rubber  World,  June 

ISSUED  JULY  20,  1920. 

Rim  for  pneumatic  tires.     W.  J.   Stark,  Vancouver,  B.   C,  and 

S.   R.   Ramsey,   Burbank,  Wash.,   U.   S.   A.,  coinventors. 
Demountable     rim     for     tires.       A.    Mentzcr,     Duluth,     Minn.. 

U.    S.   A. 
Rubber  ear-protector.     H.  Hasselbeck,  Mannheim,  Grand  Duchy 

of    Baden.    Germany. 
Resilient    lire    with    pneumatic    tube.      The    Veltung    Steel    Tire 

Co.  assignee  of  E.  Veltung— both  of  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     B.  W.  Brockcit,  assignee  of  W.  F. 

Traves— both   of  Cleveland,  O.,  U.    S.   A. 
Demountable  rim  for  tires.     B.  W.   Brockett,  assignee  of  W.  F. 

Traves— both  of  Cleveland,   O.,   U.   S.   A. 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ISSUED    JULY    7,    1920. 

142.440.  Device  for  beating  furs.  etc..  with  rubber  mounts  under  levers, 
A.  I.ebel,  89  rue  Pouchct.  Paris.  France.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

142.449.  Capsule  or  cWure  with  rubber  disk.  C.  Columbani,  46  avenue 
de  la  Rcpublique,  Bondy,  and  J.  B.  M.  Liarsou.  27  rue  du 
Poteau,  Paris — both  in  France.     (Not  yet  accepted.) 

142,467.  Steering  and  balancing  device  for  heavier-than-air  craft,  captive 
balloons,  boats,  submarines,  etc.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  1144  East  Market  street,  assignee  of  R.  H.  Upson, 
219  Shawnee  Path— both  of  Akron,  Ohio,  U,  S.  A.  (Not  yet 
accepted.) 


Chemical  Patents  will  be  found  on  pages  809,  810.     Machinery  Patents  on  pages  814,  816. 
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142,718. 
142,720. 

142,731. 

142,768. 
142,774. 


Tcclh-cleaning  and  Rura-massaging  appliances  witli  rotatable  thin 
rubber  diskr.  R.  M.  Withyiombe,  Wyoming,  McQuarrie 
street,  Sydney,  Australia.      (Not  yet  aLci|pt(-<l  ) 

Reinforced   pprumatic   tire.      S.   Howill     '  '1       ilothog, 

Vlynderwen,  Pembrokeshire. 


Cushion   wheels. 

Lane,  London. 

Reserve   Hank 
Brassiere    «;il     " 


L'hornton, 
(Demountable  Spi 


ded 


J.    H. 


i.Uy. 


K.ugs 


headx 


■eiiton,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

out    of    cuts    in    rubber    trees. 

Muswell  Hill,  London, 
ear    stiffened    by    a    compressed 
:tc.     J.  F.  Key,   93  Hope  street. 


142,987. 
143,129. 


Glasgrw,  Scotia 

ISSUED   JULY    14,    1920. 
Metal-studded    fabric   and    leather    tire    cover.      Societa    Fabrica- 

zione     Ksportazione     C'opertoni      Imperforabili-Tcrino,     1     \  ia 

Accademia.    Turin,    Italv,    assignees    of    G.    Parenti    and    V. 

Messina.      (Not  vet  accepted.) 
Headgua'ds    with    sponge-rubber    pads.       E.    T.    P.    Goodyear, 

Colley   Corner,    Reigate  Heath,   Surrey. 
Rubber     tire     with     reinforced     cavities     closed    with     plugs 


143,307. 
143,359. 
143,408. 
143,434. 

143,490. 

143,644. 
143,649. 
143,725. 


143,801. 
143,802. 


325,522. 
325,372. 
325,373. 
326,448. 
326,449. 

744,308. 
744,309. 
744,401. 

744.636. 
744,734. 

744,831. 
744,832. 
745,343. 
745.634. 
746.097. 


■ither   air  or  sponge-rubber. 

J.   Cairns.   61    Clifton   Road,   South   Norwood,   London. 
Resilient    cushion    tire.    Naamlooze    Vennootschap    Octronimaat- 

schaopij     Holland     Tot     Exploitatie    van     Uitvindingen,     209 

Keiz'engracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
ISSUED    JULY    21,    1920. 
Reinforced    tire.       E.     Lets,    White    Cross,    Weymouth,    Dorset, 

H.     W.     Rid^dalc.     Hill     House,     Burnham-on-Crouch,     Essex, 

and  T.  H.  Hirst,  3  Williams  avenue,  Wyke  Regis,  Dorset. 
Cushion     tire    with    soft     ruhhcr    body    and    hard     rubber    base. 

S.    Hill-Wood,    Park   Hall,'  Hayfield,    Derbyshire,    and   W.    T. 

Clifford-Earp,   Marjoriebank.  Laurel   Read,    Barnes,   London. 
Pneumatic   tire.      H.    Wade,    111    Hatton    Garden,    London.      (A. 

L.     Ccle,     164    Auburn    street,    Auburndale,     Newton,    Mass., 

U.  S.  A.-) 
Golf  ball    cm- '■=--■"    n    .— nticr  of  rubber-wound   or  other  balls, 

with    err'  .      1    .     .  nilicdded    in    gutta    percha,    balata,    or 

rubbei.    1.  ■    rubber-wound.     A.    F.   Dimmock,    14 

Fountain    i"  ■:       i       1.^   iiii,  '67    Via    Ricasoli,    Florence,    Italy. 

(Not  yet  acceiit.d.^ 

ISSUED    JULY    28,    1920. 
Reinforced    inner   tube.      H.    N.    Wayne,    150    South    Alexandria 

avenue,   Lcs  Angeles,   California.   U.    S.  A. 
Reinforced  pneumatic  tire.     P.  Harder,  13  Nordre  Frihavnsgade, 

Coper  hagen,    Denmark. 
Hand    basin    of    rubberized    material,    supported    by    collapsible 

frame.     (For  description  see  The  India  Rubber  World.  April 

1,     191S,    page    413.)       C.    J.    Vieau,    291     Eastern    Parkway, 

Brooklyn,     New     York;     C.     Wacner,   85    Washington  avenue, 

Grantwood,    New    Terser:    and    A.    Hormel,    6    Charles    street. 

New  Yirk^nll  in  "L'.   S.  A. 
Leather  rubher-li'ied  tobacco  pouches.     T.  H.  Bull,   10  Mortimer 

Road,   Ealing.   London. 
Douche     no7zIes.       W.     T.     Mellersh-Tackson,     28     Southampton 

Buildings,    London.      (J.    Rose,    729    Halsey    street,    Brooklyn, 

New   York,   U.    S.   A.) 
Device    for    closing    punctures    in    tires.      R.    Brunner,    Islikon, 

Thurgau,  Switzerland.      (Not  yet  accepted.) 

GERMANY. 

PATENTS  ISSUED,    WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE. 
(July    2,    1915.)      Substitute    for   solid  rubber  tires.      Gunimiwaren 

fabrik   Louis  Peter  Akt'en-gesellschaft.   Frankfort-on-Main. 
(December    1,    1918.)      Heel    protector    made    of    a    rubber    band. 

Alexander    Ungar.    Budapest,    Hungary. 
(December   2.    1919.)      Rubber   heel    with    interchangeable   walking 

surface.      Peter   Beiering,    26    Schiller   Place,   Bielefeld. 
(June     11.     1916.)      Inner     tube 

Albert    Schipke.    18    Lauenburg, 
(February    6,     1920.)       Cover     foi 

22  Leopoldstrasse,   Lichtenberg. 

strasre,    Charlottenburg. 
DESIGN  PATENTS  ISSUED,  WITH  DATES  OF  ISSUE. 
(May    20,     1920.)       Rubber    patch     for  _  shoe    heels    witli     special 


nd  Paul  Henke,   11 


walking 


rface 


(Ma 


20,     1920.: 


Otto    Roebel, 
Rubber    heel    p. 


Neue 


(May   21,    1920.)      Shoe   protector  made   from   new  or   old   rubber 

cuttings,    or    old    pneumatic    or    solid    tires.      Martin    Korth,    72 

Von    Ouadtstras.ie,    Kolln-Dellbruck. 
(May   2l',    1920.)      Hose   for  air  pump.     Franz  Plath,  39  Gohliser- 

strasse,   Dresden. 
(June    3,    1920.)       Rings    cut    from    rubber    of    used    automobile, 

motor,    and    cycle    tires.      Dr.    Strauch    and    Paperle,    Hanover- 

Dohren. 
(Mav    12,    1920.)       Leather-mounted     rubber     heel.       Chr.    Eifer, 

Haubersbronn,   and  O.-A.    Schorndorf.   Wiirttemberg. 
(Mav    12.    1920.)      Leather-mounted    rubber   heel    without   corners. 

Chr.  Eifer.  Hauberstbrcnn,  and  O.-A.  Schorndorf,  Wiirttemberg. 
(Tune  11,  1920.)  H' Ider  for  rubber  heels.  Kurt  Feige,  4-5 
'Sprengelstrasse,  Berlin. 
(June     16.     1920.)__  Rubber    heel     w|th_  space     fOT_  insertion    of 


leath. 


Rubb 
Willy   Rothhaupt.    9    Nussbreite,    Eisleben, 
'    If,    192U.)       Rubber    heel    with    center    of    hard    material, 
edrich      Theilmann,      54      Waldstrasse,      Frankfort-on-Main. 


746,: 


(June    7.     1Q20.)       Fineer    ring    with    rubber    insert    for    turnin 

book  pages.     Ernst  Gentzen,   30  Gr.   Burgstrasse,  Liibeck. 
(Tune  22.   1920.)      Rubber  sole.     Wood-Milne,  Limited,  Tjjndon. 
(June  22,   1920.)      Rubber  heel.     Wood-Milne,   Limited,   London. 


N" 


118,275. 
118,355. 
118,930. 

119,233. 

119,351. 

120,010. 
120,436. 
121,683. 


123,676. 
123,677. 
123,748. 


TRADE    MARKS. 

THE    UNITED  STATES. 

iiotor   cars   and  other 

ad  of  a  buffalo  and 
llu-  u..nl>  Trade  Mark  within  white  circle  surrounded  by  a 
blaik  Liulc  containing  the  words  Violet  Rav  Self  Vulcan- 
iziNO  I'.vuii  in  white  letters  all  beneath  the  words  Buffalo 
Bull  Patch — patches  for  repairing  inner  tubes,  rubber  hot 
waicr    bags,    footwear,    etc.      11.    R.    Hofteld,    Buffalo,    N.    V. 

The  word  Rotary— rubber  tires  and  tubes.  The  Rotary  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

Representation  of  a  tire  above  the  word  Skiddese — anti-skidding 
rubber  tires.     P.  Sangoff,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  word  Parco — tires.  The  Pan-American  Rubber  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee,    Wis.       (See    The    India    Rubber    World,     March 

I,  1920,  page  366.) 

The   words  Jitfy   Lock — waterproof  bathing   suit   bags.     J.   D. 

Farkas,   New   York   City.      (See   The    India   Rubber   World, 

August  1,  1919,  page  638.) 
The  word  London — shoes  of  leather,  rubber  or   fabric,  or  com- 

b'nations   of   these,    for  men,   women   and   children.      London 

Shoe  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The    word    Novlart — drawing   outfits    including    rubber    erasers. 

II.  C.  Mitchell,  New  York  City. 

The  word  Surety— inner  tubes.     Surety  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 

St.  Louis,   Mo. 
The    word    Globestos — brake    linings.      United   &    Globe    Rubber 

Co.,   Trenton,   N.    T. 
The   words   Lucky   Strike— artificial  baits   of  rubber,  etc.     The 

Thomson-Diggs  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
The     initials    .^-W    in     outline    type    within    a    double-bordered 

diamond — vulcanizers,    molds,    and    other    equipment    for    rub- 
ber manufacturers.     The  Williams  Foundry  and  Machine  Co., 

.Akron,  O. 
Representation    of  scroll  bearing   the   words   Walker's   Golden 

Walkerite — asbestos  and  rubber  sheet  packing.     J.  Walker  & 

Co.,  Ltd.,  London,   Eng. 
The  word  Lipackite — asbestos  and  rubber  steam  and  hydraulic 

packing.     J.  Walker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 
The   words    Dandy   Lion — asbestos    an 

draulic  packings.     J.   Walker  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Representation  of  a  house  made  of  pens,  wii 

standing   on   a   scroll   bearing   the   words 

fountain  pens  and  stylographic  pens,  etc. 

Ltd.,   East  Twickenham,  Eng. 
The   word    Delare — rubber,  leather,   canvas  and   balata  belting, 

rubber   and   metallic   hose,   steam   and   hydraulic    packing,   and 

pneumatic  tires.     Delaware  Electric  and  Supply  Co.,  Wilming- 


ubber    steam    and   by- 
London,   Eng. 
hin  a  double  circle. 
The    Pen    House— 
W.  J.  May  &  Co., 


Del. 


Representation  of  label  bearing  the  words  Head  oi 

,    THE 

and   within   a  white   oval   a   picture   of   a   bridge 

over 

garte 

suspenders.      Slonim    Bros.,    Duluth,    Minn. 

Representation     of    a_  white-outlined     black     panel 

bear 

3f  a  man's  lathered  face 


Lab 


lEs    and    the 


126,615. 
127,724. 


130,092. 
130,286. 
130,481. 
130,646. 
130.873. 

130,977. 

131,337. 
131,472. 
131.474. 

131,526. 
131,580. 


132,181. 
132,445. 


ifety  razor — shaving  brushes  with  bristles  set  in  hard 
rubber.  American  Safety  Razor  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (See 
The   India  Rubber  World,   March    1,   1915,   page  329.) 

The  words  Hel  Fi— rubber  and  fiber  sheet  packing.  The  Con- 
tinental  Supply   Co.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

The  word  Kleinert's — sanitary  rubber  sheets,  rubber  dams, 
sanitary  aprons  and  belts,  etc.  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Co.. 
New    York    C.ty. 

Representation  of  a  maltese  cross  bearing  the  word  Kleinert 
suspended  from  a  scroll  bearing  the  words  The  Best— sanitary 
rubber  sheets,  rubber  dam,  sanitary  aprons  and  belts,  etc.  I. 
B.    Kleinert    Rubber    Co.,    New    York    City. 

The  word  Commander— fabric  and  rubber  belting  and  dia- 
phragms for  paper  mill  vats  and  rubber  hose  reinforced  with 
fabric  or  metal.     The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  letter  A  with  outline  of  a  spade  spot — hard  rubber  rods, 
sheets  and  tubes.  American  Hard  Rubber  Co.,  Hempstead, 
N.    Y.,    and    New    York    City. 

The  word  Ballmatic — pneumatic  cells  for  filling  pneumatic 
tires.      W.    H.   Richards.   Knoxville.   Tenn. 

The  word  Magnum — tires.     The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 


The 


Eng 


tubes.    The  Ohio  Rubber  Co.,  Cine 


The    words   LisTER-MiNT — chewing    gum,    etc.      Listerated    Gum 

Corp.,    New    Y'ork    City. 
The   word    Cuerway — shoes    of   leather,    rubber   and    fabric   and 

combinat'ons  of  these.     Cuetara  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
Representation     of    a    shield    bearing    two    T's    and    the    word 

Quality,    beside    a    panel    containing    the    words    For    Divers 

Reasons,  the  panel  serving  as  a  base  for  the  words  Tri-TeX 

—bathing  caps,  etc.     Blum  Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 
Representation    of   a   slate   bearing   the   words    Boy's    Shops    in 

white    letters    and    the    face 

white    oval — suspenders,    garters,    armbands,    belts. 
The  word  "Shirlastic"  quoted — dress  shields  and  garters.    I.  a. 

Kleinert    Rubber    Co.,    New    York    City. 
The    word    Richer    enclosed    within     a    conventional     outline — 

zinc,  etc.     The  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
The    word     Richer     enclosed     within    a     conventional    outlin<^— 

chemicals    and    pigments    for    the    rubber    trade.      The    Eagle- 
Picher  Lead  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 
The    words    Ten-Eightv    under    the    figures    1080 — erasers    of 

rubber  or  rubber  composition.     E.    Faber,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 
The    word    Snugs — rubber    boots    and    shoes,    rubber    overshoes, 

and  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes.     Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown. 

Mass. 
Black    isosceles    triangle    with    one    side    horizontal    across    the 

top — brake     linings.       Staybestos     Manufacturing    Co.,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
The   words   Nu-Way  enclosed 

dust    caps   for   pneumatic   tiri 

N.   Y. 
The  words  Air-Peds — rubber  or  fiber  soles  and  heels. 

Products,    Inc.,    New    York   City.      (See    The    Indu 

World,  April  1,  1920,  page  434.) 
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132,634. 
133,217. 


The   word  RoLLicKERS  within   an   o\ 

canvas  and  rubber.     S.   Freiburgcr 

The  word  Springo — suspenders.     J. 


A.  Har 


made   of  Icath 
fort  Way 
.  Greenfield,  O. 


Ind. 


THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  words  Neal  Son  in  the 
center  and  around  it  the  words  Daniel  Neal  &  Sons,  Puat 
PllEET  between  two  ccnccntric  circles — rubber  or  gutta  pcrcha 
heel  tips,  pads  and  protectors.  Uaniel  Neal  &  Sons,  Limited. 
68-70  Edgwarc  Road,  London,  W.  2,  and  124-126  Kensington 
High  street,  London,  W.  8. 

Representation  of  a  seal  bearing  the  words  Phat  Pheet  in 
the  center  and  around  it  the  words  Neal  Son,  Daniel  Neal 
circles — rubber    or     gutta 


i,  tubes,  rcliners,  patches. 
:  bags,  football  bladders  and 
cady.       Limited,       Montreal, 


ilop    Tire    &    Rubber 


pt-rcha  heel  tips,  pads  and  protectors.  Daniel  Neal  &  Sons, 
Limited  6S-70  Edgware  Road,  London,  W.  2,  and  124126 
KensniRton  High  street,  London,  W.  8. 
he  word  Venus — rubber  nipples  for  nursing-bottles.  J.  B. 
Marynissen,  45  avenue  de  France,  Antwerp,  Belgium.  (Ad- 
dress for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  A.  W. 
16     Whitehall     Park     Road,     Gunnersbury,     London, 


398,392. 

398,393. 

398,394. 
398,395. 
398,396. 

398.397. 

399,498. 


401,004. 
401,651. 


The 


W. 
he  V 
Kowle 


16 


__      ,    Scotland. 

The  word  Nick — game  balls  and  sporting  goods.     I.  A.  Fowler, 
16    St.     Nicholas    street,    and    73     Netherkirkgate,    Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 
The  word  Whizzbano— golf  balls.     I.  A.  Fowler,   16  St.  Nicho- 
las  street,   and    73    Netherkirkgate,   Aberdeen,    Scotland. 
The    word    Wasi— footballs.       L    A.    Fowler,     16    St.    Nicholas 
street,  and  73  Netherkirkgate,  Aberdeen,   Scotland. 
"hase — game  balls  and  s         ' 
Nicholas    street,    and    7. 
Scotland. 
The    word    Boundary — golf    balls    and    sporting    goods. 
16  St.   Nicholas  street,  and   73   Netherkirkgat 


26,541.  The  word  Universal— rubber 
tobacco  pouches,  invalid  rinf 
accessuriis.  Ames-Holden- 
Quebec. 

26.586.  The   word   Magnum — tires   (automobile,   bicycle,   motorcycle  and 

solid),  rubber  belting,  garden  hose,  packing,  heels  and  soles, 
golf    balls    and     rubber    cements.     Du  ' 
Goods  Co.,   Limited,  Toronto,   Ontario. 

26.587.  The   word   Pericles — tires   (automobile,   bicycle,  motorcycle  and 

solid),  rubber  belting,  garden  hose,  packing,  heels  and  soles, 
golf  balls  and  rubber  cements.  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber  Goods 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

26,730.  Representation  of  a  fanciful  figure  showing  a  globe  encircled 
by  stars  and  a  triple  circular  border,  together  with  the  words: 
"The  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co..  Passaic, 
N.  J." — belting,  hose,  packing  and  tires.  The  Manhattan 
Rubber  Co.,   Passaic,  N.  J.,    U.   S.  A. 

26,747.  Representation  of  a  man  wearing  a  helmet  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  Shakespearean  character  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre, 
and  the  words:  "PERICT.E5,  Prince  of  Tvre.  Shakespeare'  — 
tires.  The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Dunlop  House,  1 
Albany  street,    London,    N.   W.    1,    England. 


N 


Aber 


deen.  Scotland. 

Representation  of  two  vertically  lined  diamonds  on  each  side 
of  the  letter  G  within  a  wreath  formed  of  two  conventional- 
ized leaves  tied  with  ribbon  bow — rubber  tires.  The  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  1780  Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 
(.■\ddress  for  service  in  the  United  Kingdom,  care  of  White. 
Langner,  Stevens  &  Parry,  88-90  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
W.    C;    2.) 

The  word  LuxoR.\ — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods  not  included 
in  classes  other  than  No.  40.  Ingram  Brothers,  Limited, 
9    Woodstock   street,    Oxford   street,    London.    W.    1. 

Representation  of  a  quill  i)en  crcssed  obliquely  by  the  words 
Ballon  de  poche  ■'Plume"— deflatable  rubber  balls,  included 
in  Class  49.  Etablissements  Bognier  &  Burnet,  21-23  rue  des 
Filles  du  Calvaire.  Paris.  France.  tAddress  for  service  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  cire  of  llaseltine.  Lake  &  Co.,  28 
Southampton    Buildings.    London,    W.    C.    2.) 

The  word  .-Vltura— fountain  and  stylographic  pens  included  in 
Class  No.  39.  A.  F.  Tero,  26-27  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
L.   C.   1. 

The  wcrd  Lewcos — textile-covered,  rubber-insulated  electric 
light  and  telephone  wires.  The  London  Electric  Wire  Com- 
pany and  Smiths,  Limited.  7  Playhouse  Yard,  Golden  Lane, 
London,  E.  C.   1. 

Representation  of  a  6-pointed  star  within  a  tire,  giving  out  rays 
of  light  between  the  points  and  bearing  the  letter  L,  all  above 
the  word  Elinstar — rubber  and  gutta  percha  goods,  except 
tobacco  pouches,  not  included  in  classes  other  than  No.  40. 
F.  Longdon  &  (io..  Limited,   17  Agard  street,   Derby. 

Representation  in  black  and  white  of  a  negro  running  with  a 
shield  and  spear,  above  the  words  The  "Nigger"  Stylo — 
stylographic  pens.  The  Wyvern  Fountain  Fen  Co.,  143-144 
Holborn,  London,  E.   C.   1. 


DESIGNS. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

55,585.       Tire.       Patented    July    6,     1920.      Term    7    years.    .  G.    £• 

Batcheller,   Forest  Hills,  N.   Y. 
55,5.S6.     Tire   casine.      P.itented   July   6,    1920.      Term     14     years. 
R.   D.    Belden,  Marion,   O. 
55,588.     Tire   tread.     Patented  July   6,   1920.     Term  3"^    years.     W.   O. 

Bruess,    Port    Clinton,    O. 
55,600.     Tire.      Patented    July    6,    1920.      Term    14    years.      T.    FoUen, 

La   Fayette,    Ind. 
55,606.     Tire.      Patented  July  6,   1920.     Term    14  years.     C.   W.   Cn 
ssigno 
T  ■    ' 
55,61 


55,627, 
55,630.     Ti: 


Hen. 

both  of  Columbus,  O. 
Tire    tread.      Patented    July 

Henderson,   assignor   to  H 

both  of  Columbus,  O. 
Bulletin   board   representing 


Henderson  Tir 


C.    O. 

nd  Rubber   Corp. — ■ 


and  Rubber   Corp. — 


agaii 


the 


seated  behind   a   desk   with 
it.      Patented   July    6,    1920. 
'   York  City. 
1  14  years.     R.  P.  McElrath, 


Term  7  years.  H.  J.  Mahin,  Ne 
re.  Patented  July  6,  1920.  Ter 
I.akewocd.   O.  „     .    ,.. 

55.728.  Tire.     Patented  July  6,  1920.     Term  14  years.     E.  A.  Tinsman, 

Willoughby,  O.,  assignor  to  W.  C.  Owen,  Cleveland,  O. 

55.729.  Tire.       Patented     July     6,     1920.       Term     14     years.       E.     A. 

Tinsman,  Willoughby,  assignor  to  W.  C.  Owen,  Cleveland — 
both    in    Ohio. 

55.730.  Rubber   boot.     Patented  July   6,   1920.     Term   14  years.      N.   E. 

Tousley,  Belmont  and  A.  H.  Whorf,  assignors  to  Hood 
Rubber  Co.,  all  of  Watertown,  Mass. 

55,76S.  Tire.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  7  years.  A.  S.  Fox, 
Chicago,   111.  „  „     ^ 

55,787.  Raincoat.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  7  years.  B.  Green- 
berg,  Chicago,  111.  _  „     ,, 

55.803.  Tirs-cover.      Patented   July    13,    1920.      Term    14   years.      P.    M. 

Lockwood,    Kansas   City,   Mo.  „     ,, 

55.804.  Tire-cover.      Patented   July    13,    1920.      Term    7    years.      P.    M, 

Lockwood,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 


m& 


f--^  n  n  I 


r  r 

mm 


ij 

|'4J| 

i^j 

^ 

H)i^ 

a 

^ 

k 

£]| 

IQ 

55,585 

402,975. 


55,586 


55,5 


55,600  55,606  55,611  55,612 


The  word  Samore — rubber 
in  classes  other  than  No. 
Road,   Dalsto 


London,   E.   8. 


with   the   word 

Bristow.    The    Pen    Works,    Waldram 
E.  23. 

N^W    ZEALAND. 

Representation   of   a   tire   with   a   partridge   standing   within   the 
lower    part — pneumatic    and    solid    tires,    inner    tubes,    casings, 
tire  accessories,  mechanical   rubber  goods,  druggists'  sundries, 
nufactured    from    India    rubber 


gutta 


goods 


clasi 


othe 


The 


lited,  Guelnh,  Ontario.  Canada. 

16.619.  The    word   Partridge— rubber   footwear.     The    F.    E.    Partridge 

Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

16.620.  The    word    Partri 
:  accessories;   mechanical  r 
and  all  other  goods  manuf __ 

nd  gutta  percha  not  included  in  classes  other  tha 
No.  40.  The  F.  E.  Partridce  Rubber  Co.,  Limited,  Guelph, 
Ontario,    Canada. 

THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

The  words  Tire  Tred — rubber  footwear,  heels  and  soles,  cloth- 
ing, belting,  hose,  tires,  insulating  material,  cement,  drug- 
gists' and  plumbers'  supplies,  etc.  The  Miner  Rubber  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


55,630 

55.805. 

55,808. 

55,813. 
55,826. 
55,832. 

55,842. 


4798. 
4799. 
4800. 
4801. 
4802. 


55,728  55,229   55,808  55.813   55,832   55,842 

Bulletin  beard  in  form  of  tire  with  arrow  pointing  through  it. 
Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  7  years.  H.  J.  Mahin,  New 
York  City,  assignor  to  Syracuse  Rubber  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.   Y. 

Tire  tread.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  14  years.  J.  A. 
McLane,  assignor  to  the  Armorcord  Rubber  Co. — both  of 
Morganlown,    W.    Va.  „     „ 

Tire-casing.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  7  years.  W.  C. 
Owen,   Cleveland,   O. 

Garter.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  7  years.  J.  A.  Stih, 
La   Salle.  111. 

Tire.  Patented  July  13,  1920.  Term  14  years.  E.  H.  Trump, 
assignor  to  the  Biitwell  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.— both  of  Barber- 
ton.  O. 

Term    14   years.      A.    L. 


THE  DOMINION   OF  CANADA. 

tread.     Patented    June    22,    1920.     Dunlop   Ti: 


Goods  Co.,  Limited 
ire    tread.     Patented 

Goods  Co.,  Li 
ire  tread.     Patented  J 


Rubber 

ed,  Toronto,  Ont^ 

ted   June   22,  J920.     Dunlop   Tire   &   Rubber 


ted    Ju 
ted  To 


22,    1920.     Dunlop   Tire   &    Rubber 
™to,  Ontario. 
22,    1920.     K.   &  S.  Tire  &   Rubber 


1920.     K.  &  S.  Tire  &   Rubber 
6.' 1920.      S.    Kelso,    Toronto, 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Tread  Designs. 

October,  1919,  to  March,  1920,  and  May,  1920. 


M  i 

ml  ^ 


:X<>J  I]; 


m 


m 


\i 


E 


ililiE3ililil 


(3). 

54740. 

(S). 

54,797. 

(6). 

54,844. 

53.709. 

(8). 

(9). 

53,749. 

oinv 

53,750. 

(in. 

53,672. 

(12). 

53.858. 

(13). 

53.855. 

(14). 

53,845. 

(15). 

(16). 

53,693. 

(17). 

(18). 

53,676. 

(19). 

(20). 

53,972. 

(21). 

53,949. 

(22). 

53.971. 

(23). 

(24), 

53,894. 

(25). 

53,899. 

(26). 

53.931. 

(27). 

53,964. 

(28). 

54,063. 

(29). 

54,070. 

rm. 

(.-in. 

54.114. 

(32). 

54,120. 

(33). 

54,121. 

(34). 

54,122. 

The  Knox  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

J.   Christy.   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Quality  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

L.  B.  Lyman,  Tallmadge,  Ohio. 

M.   I..  Wiener.  Akron,  C)hio. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Bowling  Green   Rubber  Co.,   Toledo,   Ohio. 

Richard    J.  ^irch,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Richard   T-    Birch,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Arthur  E.  Pearce,   Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

Premier  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Walter  R.  Denman,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thermoid  Rubber  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Thermoid   Rubber   Co.,  Trenton,   New  Jersey. 

Isaac  R.   Davies,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Is.iac  R.   Davies,   Lakewood.  Ohio. 

Isaac  R.   Davies,   Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Benjamin   H.    Pratt,    Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

The   Standard   Tire   Co.,   Willoughby,   Ohio. 

Arthur    E.    I'earce.    Ashtabula,    Ohio. 

Harry  J.   Smith,   Binghamton,  N.   Y. 

Walter  R.   Denman,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Erie  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Oeveland,  Ohio. 

Frederick   A.    Oberheu,    Detroit,    Michigan. 

The  Williams  Foundry  &  Machine  Coy  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  Portage   Rubber   Co.,  Barberton,   Ohio. 

F.  S.  Dickinson,  New  York  City. 

G.  F.   Hoffman,   Akron,   Ohio. 

C    L.   Moody  and  T.  Midgely,   Sprinefield,  Massachusetts. 
The  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
The  Yale  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 


(35). 

54,123. 

(36). 

54,124. 

(37). 

54,143. 

(.18). 

54,153. 

(39). 

54,185. 

(40). 

54,186. 

(41). 

54,193. 

(42). 

54,236. 

(43). 

54,237. 

(44). 

54,255. 

(45). 

54,262. 

(46). 

54,263. 

(47). 

54,264. 

(48). 

54,276. 

(49). 

54,286. 

(.50). 

54,287. 

(51). 

(52). 

54,321. 

(53). 

54,324. 

(54). 

54,337. 

(.55). 

54,347. 

(.56). 

54,246. 

(57). 

54,247. 

(58). 

54,248. 

(59). 

54,261. 

(60). 

54,278. 

(61). 

54.281. 

(62). 

54,290. 

(63). 

54,306. 

(64). 

54,318. 

(65). 

54,329. 

(66). 

(67). 

54,345. 

(68). 

54,348. 

Patented  or  Assignee  and  Address. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  New  York  City. 

H.  F.  Stansbury  and  T.  F.  Davis.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

The   Star   Rubber  Co.,  Akron,   Ohio. 

The  Victor  Rubber  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Syfers,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  Black  Hawk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Madison  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.    C.    Gates,    Denver,   Colorado. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

The  Gordon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Savage  Tire  Co.,   San  Diego,   California. 

The  Savage  Tire  Co.,  San   Diego,   California. 

J.  Tenney,  Jr.,   Plainfield,  N.  J. 

H.  L.  Kenyon,  Satauket,  N.   Y. 

The   Brunswick-Balke-Collender   Co.,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

F.    W.    Smith,   Rutherford,   N.  J. 

The  Cord  Tire  Corp.,  Chester,  West  Virginia. 

F.   S.   Dickinson,    >few   York   City. 

F.    S.    Dickinson.    New    York   City. 

E.  N.  Downes,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

E.  Hopkinson,  New  York  City. 

Empire  Rubber  &  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

F.  C.  Plouf,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Gillette  Rubber  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 
Liberty  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
Proehl   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Chicago,   Illinois. 

G.  Nowick,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
W.    C.    Owen,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

T.  Zeger,  Sharpsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
H.   G.   Egbert,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
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Review  of  the  Crude  Rubber  Market. 


TiiE  CL-RTAiLMENT  ill  tire  production  that  coniniuuccd  in  July 
was  continued  during  August  and  is  now  at  the  lowest 
level  known  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  This  means 
that  8,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  consumed  monthly  in  tires  must 
be  carried  over  until  conditions  change.  The  industry  as  a 
wliole,  however,  is  in  strong  hands,  and  competent  to  cope  with 
the  unusual  situation. 

Depression  ruled  in  the  crude  rubber  market  during  the  first 
week  of  August,  when  small  interest  was  shown  by  manufac- 
turers or  dealers  other  than  small  lot  buying  for  immediate  re- 
quirements. The  report  of  another  liquidation  in  the  rubber 
importing  business  further  depressed  the  market,  resulting  in 
a  new  low  level  of  29y3  cents  for  both  late.x  crepe  and  smoked 
sheet  ribbed,  spot  rubber. 

Quiet  conditions  continued  throughout  the  month,  with  slight 
price  advances,  due  to  contract  covering  on  the  part  of  short 
interests  that  gave  support  to  a  market  technically  weak  through 
lack  of  manufacturers'  business.  The  situation  is  top-heavy. 
Rubber  is  constantly  going  into  storage  in  New  York,  20,000 
tons  being  the  reported  figure,  and  factory  store  rooms  are  filled 
with  rubber. 

-Arrivals  during  July  were  15,884  tons,  compared  with  17,965 
a  year  ago.  Total  arrivals  for  seven  months  ended  July  31, 
1920,  were  167,773  tons,  compared  with  131,694  tons  last  year. 
Future  arrivals  will  be  less  and  less,  as  buying  has  been 
restricted  in  producing  centers  and  surplus  stocks  stored  by  the 
large  holders,  who  are  abundantly  prepared  to  meet  the  tem- 
porary contingency. 

Spot  and  future  quotations  on  standard  plantation  and  Brazilian 
sorts  at  the  first  and  last  of  the  past  month  were  as  follows : 

Plantations.  August  2,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  30  cents ; 
October-December,    34^    cents;    January-June,    39^    cents. 

August  26,  first  latex  crepe,  spot,  31  to  3114  cents;  October- 
December,  34  cents ;  January-June,  38  to  38>1  cents. 

August  2,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  29'/3  cents ;  October- 
December,  34  cents ;  January-June,  39  cents. 

August  26,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot,  30  to  30>^  cents ;  Oc- 
tober-December, 33  to  33}^  cents ;  January-June,  37  cents. 

August  2,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  29  cents. 

-August  26,  No.  1  amber  crepe,  spot,  28  to  29  cents. 

August  2,   No.   1    rolled   brown   crepe,   spot,  25   cents. 

August  26,  No.  1  rolled  brown  crepe,  spot,  24  cents. 

South  American  Par.\s  and  Caucho.  August  2,  upriver, 
fine,  spot,  34^2  cents ;  islands  fine,  32  cents ;  upriver  coarse,  22 
cents;  islands  coarse,  20  cents;  Cameta  coarse,  18  cents;  caucho 
ball,  23J4  cents. 

August  26,  upriver  fine,  spot,  31  to  30  cents ;  islands  fine,  28 
cents;  upriver  coarse,  21  J/2  to  22  cents;  islands  coarse,  19  cents; 
Cameta  coarse,   17  cents;   caucho  ball,  22  cents. 

NEW  YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations,  for  one  year 
ago,  one  month   ago,  and   August  26,   the  current   date : 

September],  August  2,  August  26. 

1919.  1920.  1920. 

PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First   latex   crepe $O.45!^0i  $0.30     (a  $0.31      (» 

Amber  crepe  No.    I M'A®  .29     @  .29     (S) 

Amber  crepe  No.  2 40^(3)  .28     (3  .28      O 

Amber  crepe  No.  3 39</i(?p 

Amber  crepe  No.  4 3S<A^ 

Brown   crepe,  thick  and  thin         .38!4@ 

Brown  crepe,  specky .36Va@ 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 32     @ 

Smoked       sheet,        ribbed, 
st.nndard   quality 44     O 

Smoked   sheet,   plain   stand- 
ard quality 41      (ffl 


.28'/a@ 

.27     ® 

■  21V2@ 

.26     @ 

.29     @ 

.26     @ 

PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

Unsniokcd      sheet,      stand- 
ard  quality    $0.39     @ 

Colombo    scrap    No.    1 .il      @ 

Colombo   scrap   No.    2 31      (jS 

EAST  INDIAN— 

.Assam   crepe    ".58     @ 

Penang   black  scrap *.40     @ 

I'ONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin     lOKW 

Palembang     11)4@.12 

Pressed    block 21      (a) 

Sarawak 09J4@ 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 
PARAS— 

IJpriver  fine 54H@ 

Upnver   medium 51}i@ 

Upriver   coarse 3IJ/j@ 

Upriver    weak,    fine 40     @ 

Islands,    fine    48     @ 

Islands,    medium 44     @.45 

Islands,  coarse .21      @ 

Cameta,   coarse 21  K@ 

Madeira,   fine 55     @ 

Acre    Bolivian,    fine 54'4@.55 

Peruvian  fine il      @ 

Tapajos,    fine 53      @ 

CAUCHO— 

Upper  caucho   ball 31     @ 

Lower  caucho  ball 29     @ 

.MANICOBAS— 

Ceara  negro  heads *.34     @ 

Ceara  scrap    *.29     @ 

Manicoba,  30%  guarantee        * .12     @ 
Mangabeira    thin   sheet.  .        *.38     @ 
CENTRALS- 

Corinto  scrap   .31      @ 

Esmeralda  sausage 31      @ 

Central    fcrap     31      @ 

Lintral    scrap    and    strip...          .29^® 
("entral    wet    sheet 23      @ 

Guayiile,  washed  and  dried  .35     @ 

AFRICANS— 

Niger  flake,   prime @ 

Benguela,  extra  No.  \,Z%%  •.24      @ 

Benguela,    No.    2,   32'/^%..  ".25      @ 

Conakry   niggers    @ 

Congo   prime,   black   upper.  .iA'A@ 

Congo,   prime,   red   upper..  .34     @.35 

Kassai    bl.ick    @ 

red @   . 

Rio    Nunez   ball '.  @ 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings  @ 
GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta    Siak 20  @.23 

Red     Macassar 2.50  @2.60 

BALATA— 

Block,    Ciudad    Bolivar 70  @.74 

Colombia 56  (3.58 

Panama     45  @.48 

Surinam   sheet 90  68.92 

amber     92  @.94 


13     @ 

.13 

@ 

38     0 

.37 

@ 

I8?4@ 

@ 

14     @ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

1 

s 

@ 

1 

s 

@ 

@ 

24     @.2S 

.20^^0.22/2 

SO     @ 

2.00 

@2.9S 

•2     @ 

.67 

@.68 

iO     @.51 

.47 

@ 

.40 

@ 

RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 

August  business  in  reclaimed  rubber  has  continued  to  be 
quiet  and  in  about  the  same  volume  as  the  previous  month. 
Transportation  facilities  have  improved  somewhat,  with  the 
result  that  deliveries  are  being  made  more  promptly,  although 
delays  are  still  experienced.  The  tire  production  curtailment 
has  to  a  certain  degree  affected  this  market,  and  is  reflected  in 
fewer  inquiries  from  solid  tire  makers.  Prices  on  all  grades  are 
practically  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 

NEW    YORK    aUOTATIONS. 
Avci'ST   26.    19-'0. 
Prices    subject    to    change    without    notice. 
■STANDARD   RECI^IMS: 

Floating    $0.27     @$0.32 

Friction     25     @  .30 

Mechanical     12     @  .13 

Kcd    22     @  .23 

Shoe     15)4@  .1654 

Tires,  auto     16     @  .17 

truck      12JiO  .I3'/J 

White     22     @  .25 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PAPER. 

regard    to    the    financial    situation,    Albert    B.    Beers,    broke 


ubber  and  commercial  paper,  No 


k  City,  advises 


"During  August  the  demand  for  commercial  paper  has  been  very  limited, 
and  almost  entirely  from  out-of-town  banks,  rates  ruling  at  8  to  S'A  per 
cent   for  the  best  rubber  names." 

COMPARATIVE  HIGH  AND  LOW  NEW  YORK  SPOT  RUBBER  PRICES. 

August. 

19J0.*  1919.  1918. 
PLANTATIONS— 

Firsi    l.itf.x    crepe... $0.33j4@$O.29M  $0.42^^@?0.39J4  $0.63     @$0.63 

Smoked  sheet  ribbed     .33M@     .29^  .41!^@     .38^^  .62     @     .62 

UprivTr,   fine 35     @  .27^^  .S4'4@  .55  .68  @  .68 

Upriver.     coarse 23/=®  .205^  .33     @  .32  .40  @  .40 

Islands/fine    32     @  .29  .47-/@  .47/.  .59  @  .59 

Islands,    coarse     ...     .20     @  .19  .21}^@  .21/^  .27  @  .27 

Cameta     18     @  .18  .21V5@  .21J4  .28  @  .28 

•Figured   to  August  26. 

AMSTERDAM    RUBBER    MARKET. 

JOOSTEN  &  JANSSEN,  Amsterdam,  report  [August  14,  1920]: 
In  the  beginning  of  the  week  prices  of  rubber  showed  a  further  down- 
ward movement  and  the  tendency  remained  quiet.  There  was  a  fair 
demand,  but  at  moderate  prices.  Some  owners  of  spot  parcels  were 
rather  inclined  to  sell,  and  when  they  could  dispose  of  their  lots  at  satis- 
factory prices,  they  made  u.se  of  this  opportunity,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  after  all  a  good  turnover.  Only  now  and  then  there 
was  any  business  on  the  terminal  market;  prices  remained  practically 
unchanged.  At  the  close  prime  Hfvea  on  spot  is  quoted  at  f.  1.12; 
Octcber,    f.    l.U;    December,   f.    1.15;    March,   f.    1.16;   with    sellers:    buyers. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Singapore  states  that  the  export  of  cultivated 
rubber  from  Straits  Settlements  ports  in  the  month  of  June  amounted  to 
11,663  tons  (of  which  1,976  tons  were  transshiped).  This  compares  with 
15,617  tons  in  May  and  5,059  tons  in  the  corresponding  mimth  last  year. 
The  total  exports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  amounted  to 
79,435  tons,  as  against  82,725  tons  last  year  and  42,180  tons  in  1918. 
The  following  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January      tons     4,302  14,404  13,125 

February     2,334  15,661  17,379 

March     8,858  20,908  5,931 

April      6,584  10,848  15,720 

May     13,587  15,845  15,617 

June    6,515  5,059  11,663 

Totnls     42,180  82,725  79,435 


FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  RUBBER  EXPORTS. 

An  official  report  from  Kuala  Lumpur  states  that  the  exports  of  plan 
tion  rubber  from  the  Federated  Malay  States  for  the  month  of  Ju 
amounted  to  9,04o  tons,  compared  with  7,627  tons  in  May  and  7,094  tc 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  total  exports  for  six  months  in  the  current  year  were  55,475  to 
against  50,717  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  and  40,557  tc 
in  1918.     Appended  are  the  comparative  statistics: 

1918.  1919.  1920. 

January     tons     7.588  7,163  11,119 

February     6,820  10,809  9,781 

March     7,709  10,679  9,524 

April      7,428  7,664  8,375 

May     5,851  7,308  7,627 

June 5,161  7,U94  y,049 

Total?      40.557  50.717  55,475 


ANTWERP  RUBBER  MARKET. 

GRISAR   &    CO..   Antwerp,   report    [July   30,    1920]:  ,     ,         , 

The  market  tendency  continues  feeble  in  consequence  of  the  .absence  of 
orders  for  the  t.'niled  States.  Prices  have  still  fur J-.er  declined,  and  little 
business  was  done.  Closing  prices  were  as  follows:  Sp(<,  July,  U.  9y^d; 
.■\ugust-September,  Is.  9'Ad.—\s.  iOy^i.:  August-December  is.  mid.— 
U.    lOJ^d.;  January-March,    2s.— 2s.    Id.      Fine  Para.    U.    lOVjd. 

Statistics  for  the  week  were  as  follows:  Arrivals,  1,047  tons;  sales, 
627  tons;  stock.  24,105  tons  against  27.60.'  in  1919. 

Small  quantities  of  African  rubl.er  were  sold;  263  kilos  of  red  Congo 
Kassai  I  and  II,  at  7. SO  francs;  651  red  Congo  Kassai.  Butala  grade,  at 
5.50    francs;    1,760    kilos    Congo    Plantation   Herea    and    some    Funtidina    at 

^^ArHved"per     S.     S.    Mateba:   Various,     3,125     kilos.      Stock     on     hand, 

ribout  755    tons.  ,    ,         . 

Weak     reports     from    London     caused    the    local     futures     market     price 
to    decline    0.70    francs;    at    this    new    rate,    buyers    have    the    advantage. 
Transactions     amounting     to      only      3( 
fpiotations,    each    month;    August -July, 

SINGAPORE    RUBBER    MARKET. 

GUTHRIE    &    CO.,    LIMITED.    Singapore,    report    [July    15.    1920]: 

Lower  London  quotations,  news  of  a  demoralized  Tvew  York  market  and 
•umors  of  a  failure  in  that  quarter,  have  had  a  considerable  weakening 
effect  on  our  market  since  we  last  reported  and  the  attendance  at  the 
opening  of  the  weekly  rubber  auction  yesterday  was  poor  with  few  buyers. 
The  earlier  catalogs  were  more  or  less  neglected,  but  later  a  moderate 
demand  sprang  up,  on  sellers  showing  a  desire  to  meet  buyers  on  such  lots 
as  they  were  interested  in.  The  bidding  was  confined  to  standard  and  lower 
grades,   off  quality  lots  of  sheet  and   crepe  being  unsalable. 

Fine  pale  crepe  sold  up  to  73  cents  (two  lots  sold  at  73 '/^  cents)  and 
r-bbed  smoked  sheet  fetched  73^^  cents  (cne  lot  in  cases  sold  at  U'A  cents 
and  four  lots  loose  at  74  cents)  showing  declines  of  3  ■/!  and  3  cents 
respectively.  Brown  crepes  shared  m  the  general  decline  and  were  3/6 
cents  cheaper  on  the  week,  while  dark  and  barky  crepes  dropped  2/4  cents. 
The  tone  of  the  market  may  be  iudged  from  the  fact  that  only  420  tons 
were  sold  out  of  a  catalogued  quantity  of  904  tons. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  values:  ,r      •     ,     . 

Sterhng  Equivalent 
In  Singapore  per  Pound  in 

per  Pound.i  London. 

Sheet,   fine  ribbed  smoked 72c      @     73/2C  l/!0|i      @      l/Il 

Sheet,   good  ribbed  smoked 58       @     72  1/65^     @     J/lOf^ 

Creoe     fine    pale 72        @      73  1/11^      @      1/llJ^ 

Cripl:    good  'pafe 58       @     72  1/7^      @      1/llH 

Crene    fine   brown 58       Ca     63  l/7ii      @      1/8}^ 

Crepe     good   brown 53        @      565^  1/5?^      @      1/  6M 

Crepe     dark    48        @      51  1/4-4      @      U\'A 

Crebe!    bark    40        @     45  1/2  @      1/3/. 

iQiiotcd     in     Straits    Settlements    currency;     $1  =  $0,567     United     States 


EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  RUBBER  FROM  BELAWAN  (DELI),  SUMATRA. 

Four  Months 


Ended  April  30. 


To  Netherlands     kilos      

United     Kingdom 498,689 

Italy 


United   States    . 
Penang     

306,762 
28.750 
835,114 

■■29,616 

1.698,325 

639,037 

44,047 
639,279 

1,886,757 

2,134,486 

97,842 
4,709,846 

'980 

177.690 

Totals     

...kilos 

8,613,509 

3,618,335 

259,632 

1,877.679 


PLANTATION  RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAVA. 

Five  Months 

May.                           Ended  May  30. 

1919.              1920.              1919.  1920? 

To    Netherlands     kilos          2,000           318,000           122,000  1,850,000 

Great    Britain    780,000          407,000       3,681,000  2,731,000 

Germany     17,000           35,000 

France    176,000  

Belgium    14,000           14,000 

United    States    1,255,000        1,362,000       7,876,000  7,041,000 

Singapore     545,000           176,000       2,536,000  1,884,000 

Japan     1,000               6,000           179,000  184.000 

Australia     30,000                  •  46,000 

Other    countries    175,000  

Totals    Hlos  2,SS3,OnO       2,330,000     14,745,000  13,785,000 

Ports  of  origin: 

Tandjong  Priok    1,677,000        1.274,000       7.598,000  6,665,000 

Samarang    40,000               8,000           243,000  194,000 

Soerabaya     865,000       1.045,000       6,328,000  11,800,000 

•Not   elsewhere  specified. 

RUBBER  EXPORTS  FROM  PENANG. 

Six  Months  Ended 
June  30. 

1919.  1920. 

To  Great    Britain    piciils^     113,015  121,115 

Europe     1,544 

United    States    60,469  103,651 

Totals 173,484  226,310 

-  One    picul    equals    133]4    pounds. 


CEYLON  RUBBER  IMPORTS  AN 

IMPORTS. 

Crude    rubber: 

D  EXPORTS. 

January  1,  ^to 

1919. 

1,386,797 

710,084 

July  12. 

1920.  ' 
1,555,099 

26,259 

2.096,881 

17,354,739 
29,120 
330,010 

■98.755 
37,308,831 

Ifoill 

2,313 

454 

164,186 

EXPORTS. 

Crude    rubber: 

Beloium 

106  830 

Fra!^^ .::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Netherlands                                 

28 

89,600 

United    States    

New    South    Wales 

Canada  and    Newfoundland 

22,078,498 

180.094 

425.600 

586 

44  80O 

Totals     55,675,526 

(Ctrmpiled  by  the  Ceylon  Cliamber  of  Commerce.) 
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CRUDE    RUBBER    ARRIVALS    AT    ATLANTIC     AND 

PACIFIC  PORTS  AS  STATED  BY  SHIPS' 

MANIFESTS. 


PARAS  AND  CAUCHO  AT  NEW  YORK. 

By  the  S.   S.  Marco,   from   Para. 

Fine.     Medium.     Coarse.     C: 


Poel  &  KeUy 

II.   A.  Astlett  &  Co 

\euss.  Hesslein  &  Co 

Wm.  Schall&Co 

Meyer    &    Brown,     Inc 

July  24.      By  the   S.   S.  Man 

Poel  &  Kelly 

Vy.  R.  Grace  &  Co 


18,742       13,230 
from    Manaos. 


July  £4.     By  the  S.  S.  Manco,  from  Iquitos. 

H.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc 


July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  Arna,  from  Montevideo. 
N'euss,  Hesslein  &  Co 

August  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Ketutoii,  from  Para. 

Paul  Bertuch 1 

H.  A.   Astlett  &  Co 2 

August  8.     By  the  S.   S.  Ben  Ne-,-is,   from  Para. 


August  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Mancltnrian  Prince,  i 

Paul  Bertuch 

Meyer  &  Brown,   Inc 22.400       . 

.\iGUST  20.     By  the  S.  S.  Rembrandt,  from  Para. 
II.  A.  Astlett  &  Co 6,000      

PLANTATIONS. 


Totals. 

Pounds. 

33,516 


12.936 
3,136 
27,832 


ed    ISO    I'onnds 


Edward  Boustead  &  Co.. 
L.  Liltlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc. 

Poel   &   Kelly 

.Mdcns'    Successors,    Inc. 

Fred    Stern    &    Co 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co.. 


T.  Wils. 


Co.. 


Fehr,  Inc.. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co.. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     .'v 

Rubber  Co 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc... 


Co. 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
.Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Port   Naficr, 


July  23.     By  the  S    S.  i 
Edward   Boustead   &   Co. 

Eastern    Rubber    Co 

Poel   &  Kelly 

Fred  Stern  &  Co 

Meyer   &    Brown.    Inc.  .. 

J(  ly  26.     By  the  S    S    .• 

Fred    Stem    &    Co 

F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. . 

Mitsui   &   Co.,   Ltd 

Firestone  Tire  &   Rubber 


.Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
.Singapore 
Singapore 
i.Mir  Ma'u,  : 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Deli 


Shipped 

to: 
New  York 
New  York- 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 

Akron 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  "York 
New  York 


JiLY  26.     By  the  S.  S.   Rangoon  Maru,  at  New  York. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York 

V^arious    Colombo  New  York 

July  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Enrymachns.  at  New  York. 


F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co..  Singapore 

Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co.  Singapore 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singabore 

Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc.  Singapore 
Balfour,      Williamson      & 

Co Singapore 

.Mdens'    Successors,    Inc.  Singapore 
Overseas    Export    &    Im- 
port   Co Singapore 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc....  Singapore 

Fred    Stern    &    Co Singapore 

Rubber    Trading    Co Singapore 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Singapore 

Edward  Maurer  Co.,  Inc.  Singapore 

Various    Singapore 

Various    Pcnang 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


New  York 
New  ^'ork 
New  York 
New  -S-ork 
New  York 

Nen°"'ork 
New  York 
New  York 


Pounds. 

27,000 
216,540 

91,620 
260,720 

45.540 
231,480 
419,940 

46,800 
122,760 

641,960 

22,414 

1,199,740 


257,760 
274,320 
534,240 
109,800 
11,221 
696,200 


791,280 
728,100 
56,940 


149,940 
216.360 
172.980 


167,922 

20,160 

73.440 
208,080 

261,000 

228,420 
1,601,940 

188.460 

204,120 
1,450,620     5,400,102 


By  the  S.  S.  Jeseric,  at  New  York. 
Calcutta  New  York  51,480  51,480 


July  23      By  the  S.  S.  Bengholis,  at 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber  Co Belawan 

Savage    Tire    Corp Soerabaya 

Savage   Tire  Corp Batavia 

Jl-LY  30.     By  the  S.  S.  Tangama  Mar 

G.    Kuwahara    Co Osaka 

Pacific   Trading   Corp.   of 

.•\mcrica     Singapore 

Mitsui    &    Co.,    Ltd Singapore 


Akron 
San  Diego 
San  Diego 


July  30.     By  tl 
Meyer  &  Brown, 


S.  at 


/York 
/  Colombo,  at  New  York. 
Singapore  New  York 


July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Lincoln,  .it  New  York. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc.       Colombo  New  York 

Baring    Bros Colombo  New  York 

Hadden    &    Co Colombo  New  York 

Wm.    Brandt  &  Sons Colombo  New  York 

Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Colombo  New  York 


308.160 
101,520 
49.680 


347,200        347,200 


190,620 
403,200 
28.800 
23,760 
448,000 


July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  Firgilia,  at  New  York. 
Liverpool  New 

Liverpool  New 

Liverpool  New 


T.  D.  Downing  &  Co 

Poel    &   Kelly 

Various     


York  78,300 

York  39,420 

York         142,920 


July  31.     By  the  6.  S.  City  of  Michigan,  at  New  York. 
T.   D.  Downing  &  Co. . .       London  New  York  92,880 

July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  Vasconia.  at  New  York. 
Fred   Stern  &  Co Liverpool  New  York  39,060 

July  31.    By  the  S.  S.  Cii 

Poel    &    Kelly 

L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 


260,640 
92,880 
39,060 


Prel    &    Kelly 

Meyer    &    Brown,    Inc... 

Rutiber   Trading  Co 

L.    I.itilejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
r.eiieral    Rubber   Co. 


.\l.l 


Inc. 


L.   Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 
\V.    G.    Rvckman,    Inc.. 
""•       &   Rubber 


Co. 


The  P..  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 

Hood    Rubber    Co 

J..  Littlejohn  &  Co..  Inc. 
William  H.  Stiles  &  Co. 
Mever  &  Brown.  Inc... 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 

A.    C.    Fox   &   Co 

H.    A.    Forbes   &   Co 

Thornett  &  Fehr,  Inc... 
F.  R.  Henderson  &  Co. 
Thos.  A.  Desmond  &  Co. 

Poel   &   Kelly'.'.".!'.'.!!!'.! 


Pt.  Sw't'nh'm  N 
Pt.  Sw't'nh'm  N 
Port    Dickson  N 

Penang  N 

Penang  N 

Tandj'g  Balei  N 
Deli-Belawan  N 
Deli-Belawan  N 
Deli-Belawan     N 

Deli-Belawan     A! 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Malac" 


York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 
York 


Malacca 
Deli-Belawan 


Watertown 
New  York 
New  York 
.Vew  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


12,240 
4,860 
229,860 
11,700 
108,000 
72,000 
9,900 
452,700 
122,220 
33,480 
1,980 

61,560 


120.960 
132,840 
27,000 
40,320 
279.000 
40.320 
1,866.480 


36,000     5,007,8:0 


Pacific 
Am 

Til,  s. 


:usT  1.     By  the  S.  S.  TclcmacUus, 
Johnstone   &   Co..       Singapore 

Stern    &    Co Singapore 

.■\stlett  &  Co Singapore 

:    Trading   Corp.    of 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Kelantan 

Jaraboanga 

Medan 

Deli 

Singapore 


New  York. 

New  York  182.000 

New  York  331.520 

New  York  168,000 


\.  Desmond  &  Co. 
'  .Successors.  Inc. 
&    Brown,    Inc... 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


99,540 
12,060 
38,520 


137,340 

918,000 

4,122.080 


the  S.  S.  Bolton  Castle, 


1..  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The     Goodvear     Tire     & 

Rubber    Co 

Chas.    T.    Wilson    &    Co., 

Inc 

.\.   C.   Fox  &  Co 

The     Fisk    Rubber    Co.. 

Foe!     &     Kelly 

Thos.  .\.  Desmond  &  Co. 

Hood     Rubber    Co 

The    B.    F.   Goodrich   Co. 

Fred    Stem    &    Co 

Mever    &    Brown,    Inc... 


It  New  York. 
New  York  126,000 


Singapore 

Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Akr 


104,< 


New    York  130,860 

New    York  45,000 

Chic'ptc  Falls  126.000 

New  York  553.140 

York  


VVa 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


30,240 
67,320 

369.360 
89,000 

190,198 


.■\uGUST  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Port  Bowen,  a 
D.  Downing  &  Co....       London 
arious    London 

S.  Persia  Marti,  a 
Hong  Kong 

.\UGUST  4.  By  the  S.  S. 
Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co.,  Inc. 
Vernon  Metal  &  Produce 

Co 

Various     


149.480 
177,480 
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August  A.     By  the  S.  S.  Hoi 

Mitsui   &   Co.,    Ltd Ko 

Tr.i 


Mo 


t,  at  Seattle. 
Seattle 
Seattle 


.\ucusT  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Mesaba,  at  New  York. 
T.  D.  Downing  &  Co London  New  York 

August  5.     By  the  S.  S.  Mattawa,  at  Vancouver. 
Meyer  &  Brown,  Inc Singapore  New  York 


Aucu 


By  the  S.  S.  Gaelic  Prin 


T.    T.    Johnstone   &   Co 

The   B.    F.   Goodrich   Co. 

Dunlop    Tire    &_    Rubber 


Goods    Co 


Ltd.. 


&  Brown,  Inc. .. . 

I- red    Stern    &    Co 

Boston   Insulated  Wire  & 

Cable    Co 

The   Fisk  Rubber  Co 


renan_ 
Penang 
Singapori 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


■t  New  York. 

New  York  6.200 

Chic'pee  Falls  130.140 

Toronto  189,720 


Dorchester  6.300 

Chic'pee  Falls    165.600 
New  York      3,023.640 


UST  17.     By  the  S.  S.  Santa  Clara, 

&    Brown,    Inc...       Colombo 
UST  IS.     By  the  S.  S.  Howich  Hall, 


Meyei 
H.  .A 
Fred 


&'    Brown,    Inc. . . 

.■\stlett    &    Co 

Stern    &    Co 

Johnstone    &    Co., 


Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

Singapore  New  York 

S.  Baneric,  at  New  York. 
Singapore  New  York 


August  19.     By  the  S.  S.  Rondo,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern   &   Co Belawan    Deli  New  York 

United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber  Co Borneo  New  York 

August  20.     By  the  S.  S.  West  Harts,  at  San  Francis 
Hong  Kong      San  Fran. 


56.000 
7,000 


August  20.     By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Manila. 
Meyer   &   Brown,    Inc...       Colombo 

August  20.    By  the  S.  S.  Persian  Prince, 

Meyer   St    Brown,    Inc Singapore 

Fred    Stern   &   Co Singapore 

August  21.     By  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam,  at  : 

Meyer  &  Brown,    Inc Rotterdam 

BAIATA. 

July  24.     By  the  S.  S.  Cristobal  at  New 

Wellman    Peck  &  Co Cristobal 

Ultramares     Corp Cristobal 


Totals. 
146,340 
86,220 
134,400 


1.773,900 
20,160 
395,360 

377,520 
22,400 
147,500 

63,000 
198,900 
389,760 

145,600 
67,200 


Cristobal 


By  thf 


GUST  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Aurora,  at  New  York. 

Schall  &  Co CapeHaytien    New  York 

GUST  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Philadelphia,  at  New  York. 
JUS     Southampton     New  York 


August  9.  I 
'Itramares  Cot 
1.  Amsinck  & 


Dutch   Guiana  New  York 
Carrillo,  at  New  York. 
Kingston  New  York 


3,300 
150 

4,350 

9,793 

9,793 

6,150 

6,150 

27,900 

27,900 

25,677 

25,677 

August  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Colon,  at  New  York. 
Isaac    Brandon   &   Bros.  .       Cristobal  New  York 

.■\merican   Trading   Co...       Cristobal  New  York 


CENTRALS, 

S.  S.  Cristobal,  at  New 


July  24.     By 
American  Trading   Co...        Cristobal 
G.   Amsinck  S:  Co.,   Inc..        Cristobal 

Chas.    B.    Griffin Cristobal 

Wellman.    Peck   &    Co...        Cristobal 

Ultramares    Corp Cristobal 

A.  M.  Capen's  Sons,  Inc.       Cristobal 

August  2.     By  the  S.  S.  Lalte  Fan 
Ultramares  Corp Cartegen; 

August  9.     By  the  S.  S.  Allianca, 

Cowdry    &    Co Cristobal 

Various    


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
ier,  at  New  York. 

New  York 

t  New  York. 

New  York 

Cristobal  New  York 


5,550 
5,250 
16,200 


2.950 
3,450 


43,050 
3.900 


AFRICANS, 

Shipment  Shipped 

from:  to:  Pounds. 

July   22.      By   the   S.    S.   Farnwurth,   at  New  York. 

Various   Bordeaux  New  York  25,415 

August   9.     By  the   S.   S    Kroonland,  at  New  York, 

Various   Antwerp  New  York  25,185 

August  IS.      By  the  S     S.   Coronia.   at  New  York. 
Meyer  &   Brown.   Inc....        Liverpool  New  York  11,200 

PONTIANAK. 

July  22.     By  the  S.  S.  Muncaster  Castle,  at  New  York. 

Baring   Bros Singapore  New  York  65,700 

L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  307,800 

Various    Singapore  New  York  29,700 

July  23.     By  the  S.   S.  Suveric,  at  New  York. 
United     Malaysian     Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Limited Singapore  New  York  267,300 

Various    Singapore  New  York  257,400 

July  26.     By  the  S.  S.  Amur  Maru,  at  New  York. 

Baring  Brothers   Singapore  New  York  105,000 

Various    Singapore  New  York  1,500 

July  31.     By  the  S.  S.  Citv  of  Colombo,  at  New  York. 

Fred  Stern  &  Co Colombo  New  York  52,800 

The      United      Malaysian       Singapore  New  York  183,680 

Ri.bber    Co.,    Limited.. 
Various    Colombo  New  York  354,500 

August  1.     By  the   S.   S.  Bolton   Castle,  at  New  York. 
The     Goodyear     Tire     & 

Rubber   Co Singapore  Akron  3,900 

F.   R.  Henderson  &  Co. .       Singapore  New  York  3,000 

Various    Singapore  New  York  867,900 

August  6.     By  the  S.   S.  Gaelic  Prince,  at  New  York. 
The      United      Malavsian 

Rubber    Co.,   Limited..       Singapore  New  York  852,689 

Various     Singapore  New  York  115,500 

August   19.     By  the   S.    S.   Alaska  Mam,  at  New  York. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..        Singapore  New  York  762,849 

August  23.     By   the   S.   S.  Persian  Prince,  at  New  York. 
The      United      Malaysian 

Rubber    Co.,    Limited..       Singapore  New  York  92,068 

GUAYULE. 

July   31.     By  the   S.   S.    Ocmulga.  at  New  York. 
Various     Mexican  Ports  New  York  2,250 

August  4.      By  rail   at  Fagle  Pass,  Texas. 
Continental  -Me? 


Rubber  Co. 

Continental  -  M  ' 

Rubber  Co.  . .  . 


Mexico 

Mexico 

Laredo,  Tex 

Mexico 
It   Eagle   Pas: 


'  York 


60,390 
66,000 


Ne 
Texas 


Rubber  Co 

August   16.     By 
Ccmtinental  -  M  e  x 


. .       Mexico 
at  F,agle  Pass,  Te 


Jul 


GUTTA  PERCHA. 

By  the   S.   S.  Mimcasler  Castle,  at  New  York. 


York 


11,600 
37,800 


L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore 

July  23.     By  the  S.  S.  Suveric.  at  New  York. 
Fred   Stern   Si  Co Singapore  New  York 

July  31.     By  the  S    S.   City  of  Colombo,  at  New  York. 
Various    Colombo  New  York  12,000 

August    1.     By  the  S.   S.  Bolton  Castle,  at  New  York. 
L.   Littlejohn  &  Co.,   Inc.       Singapon 


Singapore 


59.700 


Total.'.. 
25,415 
25,185 
11,200 


403,200 

524,700 
106,500 


GUTTA  SIAK. 

July  22.    By  the  S.   S.  Muncaster  Castle,  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  77,100 

July  30.    By  the  S.  S.  City  of  Colombo,  at  New  York. 
Fred   Stern  &   Co Singapore  New  York  11,200 

.\UGUST  1.     By  the  S.  S.  Bolton   Castle,  at  New  York. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  Inc.       Singapore  New  York  25,800 

August  6.     By  the  S.  S.  Gaelic  Prince,  at  New  York. 
Various    Singapore  New  York  102,900 

August   19.     By  the  S    S.  Alaska  Maru,  at  New  York. 
The 


111,600 
37.800 
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CUSTOM   HOUSE   STATISTICS. 
PORT    OF    NEW    YORK. 

IMPORTS. 


Unmaxi'Factured — free: 
Crude    rubber: 

From  Belgium    

Netherlands     

Portugal     

England   

Costa   Rica    

Guatemala    

Trinidad    

Nicaragua    

Panama    

Salvador    

Bolivia    

Brazil      

Colombia    

Ecuador     

Peru      

British    India 

Dutch  Guiana... 
Straits  Settlements 
British  E.  Indies 
Dutch    E.    Indies. 

China      

Japan    

Philippines    

British  W.  Africa 
Australia     


Totals    28,656,353 

Tclutong  (Pontianak) : 

From  Netherlands     „-.v;;a 

Straits  Settlements  940,510 

Dutch    E.    Indies.  1,243,232 

Totals    ^.183,742 

Gtitta  percha: 

From  France    5^?2V 

England       83,473 

Straits  Settlements        377,162 

Dutch    E.    Indies.  102,674 


3,209,644   $1,433,961    5,' 


Founds. 
75,335 
275,975 
1,928.772 
598,664 
165 
;,1S5 


Value. 
$29,674 

80.334 

904,276 

123,667 

41 


11,808 
23,917 
16,019 
132.276 
77.881 

3,138,771 
37,991 
4,490 
87,934 
10,867 

1,743,003 


10,888 
30,424 
35,448 
854,559 
14,682 
1,795 
30.046 
5,642 
819,382 


450 

20,357 
4,132 
2,264,845 
82,875 
23,082 


631,506 
24,136 
6,656 


3,566.201 
3.946,968 

2,470,450 


5,506.868 
1,775,282 
1,003,760 

■30,605 

'16,286 


2,861 

391,826 

12.048 

14,348,557 

4,367,387 

5,778,264 

100,800 


1.743 

182,582 

8,189 

6.509,587 

2.096.661 

2,644,246 

40,344 


42,959 


$11,585,548   35,744,150  $15,673,305 


223,900  $18,806 
749,937  165,034 
228,259      19,273 


$9,311 
18,793 
63,242 
10,678 


Totals     

Balata: 

From     England. 
Panama    .  . 


608,109  $102,024 


Colombia    

British  Guiana. . 
Dutch  Guiana... 
French  Guiana.. 
Venezuela    


6,001 

16,017 

303 


19, 53:. 
24,215 
45,898 
22,711 
7,492 


$6,720 
4,111 
3,589 
7,478 
16,393 
32,130 
13.336 


1,504 


4fac- 


32,035,712     $12,069,920 
Manufactures  of  rubber  and 

Rr^?sJ^l;?.es;^i,ir.y;;    ;,2.i34       2:102      -^ 

Chicle    dutiable        2oO,108  66,898  201,3. 

EXPORTS   OF   DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 


38,402,991     $16,122,113 
104,856 


Inner    tubes    

Solid    tires    

All   other    tires... 

Belting    

Hose    

Packing     

Rubber  boots  . . . 
Rubber  shoes  . . . 
Soles  and  heels. . 
Druggists'  sundri< 
Other  mfrs.  of   r 


Suspenders    and    garters. 
Chewing    gtini ■■■■ 

UHMANUFACTt;RED — free: 

Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber 


$2,202,734 
223,912 
401,263 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 

35.533  $16,48< 

22,335  15,15: 


Crude    rubber 

Balata    • 

Rubber    manufactures .  .  ■  ■  

PORT  OF    BOSTON. 

IMPORTS. 
Unmani/factubed — free: 

Crude  rubber:  , 

FromEngland    78,3/6 

Canada   ,i,,ji 

Straits    Settlements '?;•„;, 

British  East  Indies 37,052 

Totals     253,010 


Gutta  percha    

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed 

Rubber    manufactures. .  .dutiable 


Manufactured: 
Automobile    tires. , 

Inner   tubes    

Solid   tires    

Belting     


$32,342 
6,835 
55,004 
10,007 


108.540 
360.760 


Pounds. 

'  6,661 
EXPORTS. 


Value. 
■V.2i5 


Pounds. 
28.592 


Packing     

Rubber  boots  . . 
Rubber  heels  . 
Soles  and  heels. 
Druggists*  sund: 
Other    rubber    n 


$2,138,814 
228,805 
127,466 
36,106 
176,974 
113,784 
50,485 
26,882 
366,677 
47,999 
86,110 
443,726 


Suspenders    and    garters 

Rubber    scrap     40.307 

PORT   OF   NEW   ORLEANS 
IMPORTS. 
Un.\iaxufacturei>— ^Ifi-.- 

Chicle     

EXPORTS. 
Manufactured: 


$3,711 
3,617 

36,847 
30,284 

"3,160 
324,660 

253 

109 

6.112 

1,408 

290 

11,182 

287,344 

3,676 

2,292 
56,878 

$133,629 

$359,242 

$8,084 

$113,339 

29.623 
13:538 

19,557 
3,825 

149,435 

Inner  tubes  . . 
Solid  tires  .. 
All  other  tires. 

S!^r.. :::::: 

Packing   

Rubber    boots 
Rubber     shoes. 
Soles  and  heels 
Druggists' 


Other 


jbber 


Totals  ... 
Insulated  wire 
Fountain  pens 
Suspenders  .  . . 
Chewing   gum 


$2,739 


1,006 
$22,108 
$3,853 


REEXPORTS. 


L'nm.wufaciured — /r?c ; 

ude   rubter: 

F"rom  Canada   

Straits     Settlements, 
British    East   Indies 

Dutch   East  Indies. 

Hongkong 

.Tapan 


$45,144 
16,690 
3,572 
1,697 
2,187 
5,322 
1,203 


$108,673 
$10,992 


Total) 
Telutong 
Rubber  scrap 
Gutta    percha 
Rubber    mam 


MANUFACTtJBEDt 

Automobile   tires 

Inner  tubes   

Solid  tires    

All   other   tires... 
Belting    


Packing     

Rubber   boots    

Rubber   shoes    

Soles  and  heels  . . 
DrufTgists'  sundries 
Other    rubber    man 

Totals    

Insulated  wire  . . , 
Fountain    pens    .  . 

Suspenders     

Chewing  gum  .  .  . 
Reclaimed  rubber 


$337,531 
■  '3,379 


13.856 
3,328 
1,647 


40.637  1.532 

PORT    OF    SAN     FRANCISCO. 


252,220         $79,132 


Unmanufactured — iree: 
Crude  rubber: 
From  Straits    Settlements. 

China    

Dutch   East   Indies. 

Hong    Kong 


35.835 
lT4,967 


Totals 


Telutong    ;•.•■■;• 

Rubber  scrap  and  reclaimed. 
Rubber    manufactures 


2,953,494  $1,070,386 

1,122  857 

918,140  300,221 

858  317 

3,87T614~$1.371.781 

57,000     $3,437 

9.146       326 

196 


1,650,023   $791,134 


$791,214 
■■$622 


852 
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PORT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO— Continued. 

EXPORTS. 


Manufacti 
Automobile  t 
Inner  tubes 


Hose    

Rubber   boots    I 

Rubber  shoes    f 

Soles  and  heels 

Druggists'  sundries   

Other  rubber  manufacture 


Suspenders    

Chewing  gum    

Unmanufactuhed — free: 
Reclaimed  and  scrap  rubber. 


Value. 
$305,613 
65,064 
18,721 
8,248 
67,493 
35,191 
25,705 
337 
8,871 
6,568 
1,752 
15,003 


690 
1,734 
10,702 


UNITED    KINGDOM   RUBBER   STATISTICS. 

IMPORTS. 


REIh- 


Unmanui 
Crude    rubber: 

Straits     Settlements 

Federated    Malay    States.  .  . 

British    India     

Ceylon    and    dependencies.  . 
Other   Dutch   possessions   in 

Dutch  East  Indies  (except 
other     Dutch     possessiiins 

Other  countries  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Pacific  not 
elsewhere    specified 


Peru     

South  and   Central  America 

(except  Brazil  and  Peru) 
West  Africa: 

French   West   Africa 

Gold    Coast    

Other  parts  of  West  Africa 
East     Africa      (including 

Madagascar)     


5,494,400 

5,683,900 

661,300 


Pounds. 
5,559,800 
6,293,700 
1,703,600 
2,597,500 


Value. 
£609,286 
708,308 
191,797 
283,437 


1,084,900  122,756 

2,571,600  289,365 


234,000 

2,025,000 

160,000 


3,400  230 

15,900  1,726 

163,200  24,989 


Other 


:           5,800 
.       194,300 

610 
18,427 

94,700 
293,500 

251632 

.21,747,100 
606,400 

£2,168,632 
12,095 

22,848,700 
907,100 

£2,508,749 
14,343 

Totals,  unmanrfacti: 
Gutta  percha  and  balata. 
Rubber     substitutes 

MANtjFACTURED 

Boots    and    shoes.  .rfo<:cii  , 

Waterproof    clothing 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufacture 
Insulated   wire    


Unmanl-facturi 
Waste  and  reclaii 
"Rubber  substitute 


Boots    and    shoes.. dt 
Waterproof   clothing 

Insulated    wire    

Submarine    cables    . . 

Tires  and   tubes 

Other  rubber  manufa 


96,028 
38,990 
402,568 
247,155 


2,040 
£99,607 


£44,288 

£17,194 
216,359 
140,762 
416,853 
671,187 


'      1919. 

1920. 

Boots   and   shoes.  ..doscti  fai: 

Waterproofed    clothing    

Tires    and    tubes 

'Pounds.           Value.' 

rs                76                  192 

. '.       ...v..'.           'i3',622 

27 

1    5,216 

Pounds. 
793 

Value! 

4,636 

16 

40,376 

2,006 

Totals,    manufactured 

•Included   in  "Other  Artie 

£18,457 

:les,"   Class  III  and  I.  pr 

ior   to   1920. 

£47,034 

RUBBER    STATISTICS    FOR    THE     DOMINION     OF 
CANADA. 

IMPORTS    OF    CRUDE    AND    MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
April. 


1919. 


1920. 


I'n  MANUFACTURED — frcr: 

Rubber,  gutta  percka,  etc.: 

From  United  Kingdom. 
United  States  .  .  . 
Belgian    Congo    . . 


69,454 
307,854 
13,036 


Other     cc 
Totals 


44,709 
'5'o'9',277 


Pounds. 

Value! 

403,302 
232,178 

$256,326 
96,446 

73,650 

39,013 

33,600 

5;30<) 

852,845 

15,616 

22,468 

1,974 

478,980 

9,641 

Balata     

Rubber    recc 

Rubber,  pow 

or  gutta  r 

Rubber  subs 

Totals 


2,206,909         $971,103 


Rubber  thread,   not   cc 

ivered.. 

940 

Totals,'    partly      i 

nanufac- 

7,194 

Manufactured— 

H^se'^  :■:::;::::;;; 

Packing     

Boots    and    shoes 

Clothing,        including 

cCef''*     

It^'"- 

Hot    water    bottles.  . . . 

Tires,    solid    

Tires,    pneumatic    .  .  .  . 
Tires,    inner    tubes 

$2,878 
1,859 
6.373 


Other    manufactures     

Totals,     manufactured.. 
Totals,    rubber   imports. 
Insulated  wire  and  cables: 
Wire     and     cable=     cover 

rubbei.  etc' '..-. 

Copper  wire  and  cables.  c< 
ercd  as  above 


$11,734 
7,746 
5.085 
13,813 

15,851 
2,160 
4,406 
12,234 
66,251 
8,979 
157,277 

$305,536 

$1,135,310 


$16,275 
6,243 
7,131 
59,178 

25,061 

549 

2,496 

20,835 

149,214 

7,532 

279,071 

$573,585 


EXPORTS    OF   DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN    RUBBER    GOODS. 


Totals     

JOLONIAL  I 

•27,300 
1  972  700 

£916,660 
iND  FOEEII 

£4,060 

153,180 
23,880 
67,334 

246,093 
8,260 

123,953 

139,356 

109,830 

46,916 

4,403 

5N. 

10,300 

413,900 
1,078,900 
516,000 
2,842,900 
45,400 
370,500 
10,800 

607,200 
5,021,600 
1,478,400 
'286:300 

£1.903,579 

£1,000 

39,375 
102,999 
63,104 

38,834 
132,800 

59,766 

linn 

32,375 

Crude  and   waste   rubber,.., 

191 

,9. 

1920. 

EXPORTS— C 
Crude    rubber: 

Produce 

of 
Canada. 

, .    $187,586 
2S 

IT,, 

$127,618 

$34 
3,514 
59,994 

7,159 

331,409 

1.877 

9,843 

$413,830 

Produce 

Canada. 
Value. 
$4,828 

$947 
$947 

Reex- 
ports of 

^G°oo7s" 

Sweden,     Norway     and 

Value. 
$16,765 

Germany     

214,000 
757,700 

2,255,700 
71,000 

1,137,000 

1,293.200 

1,164,700 

367.500 

35,600 

$2,017 

4,786 

Austria-Huneary     

Other    European     coun- 

United    States".!'.!!''.' 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing.        iucl.idii-i;        wat< 
proofed 

TwVs.  Jthe'rkinds: :::::!!! 

Other    manufactures    

Totals,     manufactured.. 

Total  rubber  exjiorts.  .  . 
Chicle    

!?    ^^'^'^. 

115,529 

930 

939,752 

440 

29.662 

Other    countries    

$28 

$1,093,116 

8,596.400 
71,900 
79,000 

£927,265 
£3,340 
12,234 

12,682,200 

17,900 

109,900 

6,900 

£1,526,974 

£1,190 

19,270 

160 

Waste   and   reclaimed   rubber. 

Gutta    percha    and    balata 

Rubber    substitutes    

..    $187,614 
. .      $29,412 

$541,448 
$36,473 

$5,775 

$1,109,881 
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RUBBER    STATISTICS   FOR   ITALY. 

IMPORTS    OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED    RUBBER. 
January. 


EXPORTS   OF   CRUDE   AND   MANUFACTURED   RUBBER. 
January. 


U  .N  .VIA.V  ltF.\CTURED— 

Crude  rubber  and  gutta  perclia- 
raw   and   reclaimed: 
From  British  India  and  Ccylo 

Straits    Settlements 

French  African  Colonic! 

Brazil    

Other  countries   


Lire.a 


United   States 

Totals    .... 
Waste     


652,800 
652,800 


QuinUIs. 
"245  J 


Totals 


Totals     2,255       2,367,750 


ufactured..      2,255       2,367,750 


Manufactureo — 
India  rubber  and  ct 

Threads     

Sheets,    including   hard 


Rubber-coated  fabrics.. 

Boots    and    shoes poiVj 

Elastic    webbing    

Clothing  and  articles  for   travel. 


From  France    

Great    Britain 

Other    countrie 

Other   manufactures    . . . 


1,374       1,433,130 


78,400 
22,000 
195,450 


Manufactured — 
India  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha— 

Threads     

Sheets,  including  hard  rubber! 

Tubes     

Belting    

Rubberized    fabrics pieces 

Elastic   webbing   

Clothing  and   articles  for   travel. 


Lire. 
98,000 


135,000 
63,600 
59,500 


To  Austria  . 
Belgium 


25,600 
1,092,000 


Australia     

Argentine     

Brazil    

Other  countries 


2,543,800 
3,196,600 


1,505,500 
1,625.100 


EXPORTS  OF  INDIA  RUBBER  AND  CAUCHO  FROM 

■  ETJEOPE. 


MANAOS    FOR    SIX    MONTHS    ENDED    JUNE   30,    1920. 
NEW  YORK. 


Exporters. 

Tancredo,   Porto   &   Co kil, 

General  Rubber  Co.   of  Brazil. 

Stowell    &   Co 

Ohliger   &   Co 

Adelbert   H.    Alden,    Limited.. 
A.    Souza    


J.   A.   Mendes  &  Co 

Higson  &  Fall 

B.  Levy  &  Co 

Moraes,   Cameiro   &   Co 

Amorim   Irmaos    

Semper   &    Co 

J.   G.   Araojo 

Gomes  &   Co 

G.   DefTner  &  Co 

J.    Essabba    

Madeira-Mamore   Railway  Co. 
Th.   Levy,   Camille  &  Co.  ) 
Paulo    Levy   &   Co.  1 "  ' 

Oscar   Ramos    

Archer  Pinto  &  Co 

Vianna  Lyra  &   Co 

Correa   &   Irmaos 


Fine. 
843,599 
713,935 


71,075 
28,768 
47,498 
14,436 
20,000 
29,541 
17,523 
23,290 

13,100 
9,500 
3,220 
3,530 


Medium. 
49,187 
66,071 
49,541 


6,758 


3,602 
6,077 
2,291 


82,246 
45,211 


3,495 
53,244 
2,228 


Caucho. 
77,121 
13,403 

119,793 


579 


Totau. 
1,052,153 
838,620 
608.129 
203,932 
176,096 


289,376 
596,402 
198,057 
320,311 


71,173 
39,146 
l'J6,819 
21,153 
20,000 
38,001 
36,776 
24,210 

13,935 


132,222 
104,184 
98,769 
49,732 
5,041 
245 


Coarse. 
269,237 
178,189 
168,193 
50,865 
35,160 
97,616 
20,225 
2,677 


Caucho. 
648,061 
385,755 
212,738 
321,774 
14,110 
58,569 
50,165 
42,720 


Totals. 
1,338,896 
1,264,530 
677,757 
742,682 
54,651 
159,344 
84,082 
85,994 

38,849 
29,997 
5,485 


Grand 

Totals. 

2,391,049 

2,103,150 

1,285,886 

946,614 

230,747 

159,344 

155,255 

125,140 

106,819 

60,002 

49,997 

43,486 

36,776 

24,210 

14,734 

13,935 

9.500 

6,581 


In    transit,    Iquitos 10,158 

Totals    kilos  2,608,201 

(Compiled  by  Stowell  &  Co.,  Mandos, 


225,496    3,272,729     1,497,925 
2.752  18,961        160,557 


421,721 .      843,387 
465,881  77,881 


,738,088     4.501,121     7.773,850 
266,072        970.391       989.352 


198,807        256.434 


228,248    3,291,690     1,658,482        887,602        921.268    2.004.160     5.471,512    8,763,202 


EXPORTS    OF   INDIA    RUBBER    FROM    MANAOS    DURING   JUNE,    1920. 


Exporters,  Fine. 

General  Rubber  Co.  of  Brazil,  .kilos  317.000 

Stowell    &    Co 107,450 

Tancredo,   Porto   &   Co 6.120 

Ohliger  &  Co 

Higson  &  Fall ...'. 

Y.   G.   Araujo 1970 

Moraes,  Carneiro  &  Co 2,132 

Amorim    Irmaos    

434,672 


Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Tot.^ls. 

26.000 

15,827 

173 

359,000 

28,508 

11,989 

54,311 

202,258 

2.720 

7,611 

3,520 

19,971 

4,409 
534 

1,863 
939 

7.867 
1,440 

62.171 
1.358 

38,229 

67.311 

Medium. 

Coarse. 

Caucho. 

Totals. 

Grand 

27,500 

123.350 

276,350 

635.350 

5,584 

97,514 

119,827 

322.085 

15,316 

86,826 

206,952 

226.923 

2,042 

39,293 

69,658 

69.658 

1,595 

435 

28,870 

52,385 

52,385 
16,109 
5,045 

■  kilos     434.672         63,529         38,229 


9,750 

60,772 

53,757 

375,853 

8,455 

28,697 

2.776 

41,226 

89,469 

56.533 

417,079 

(Compiled  ky  Stowell  &■  Co..  Mandos,  Brazil.) 


811,286   1,415,027 
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OFFICIAL    INDIA   RUBBER    STATISTICS   FOR    THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

IMPORTS  OF  CKUBE  AND  JtANUFACTTTEED  E0BBEB, 


NUFACTURED — free: 

Netherlands    .... 

Portugal     

United    Kingdom 

Central  America. 

Mexico    

Brazil     

Peru     -. . 

Other  South  Am. 
British  E.  Indies 
Dutch  K.  Indies. 
Other    countries.. 


Jelutong    CPontianak). 

Gutta  percha    

Rubber    scrap    


.466,303 
7,149 
28,398 
30,721 
854. S59 
30,046 
57.567 
0,600,470 


3,288,020 

15,159 

61.893 

133,258 

3,138.771 

87,934 

131,229 

25,659,290 

3,771.844 

345.083 


36,632,481  $14,652,427 

89.758  $54,839 

872,646  209.523 

2,353,411  305,349 

608.309  102,064 

1,030,894  74,376 


Pounds. 

275,975 

1,928,772 

598,664 

5,660.375 

307,781 

15,331 

20,357 

2,264,845 

r2'4',998 

26.265.065 

5,855,954 

220,606 

43,538,723 
141.683 
224,982 

1,202.096 
645,880 

1,145,902 


Value. 
S80.334 
904,276 
123,667 
2,434  051 
318,811 
4,389 
13,025 
631,506 

42',9i7 

12,639.688 

2.683.692 

84.951 

$19,961,307 
$88,261 
39.327 
203,113 


India    rubber    subs 


Man 


EXPORTS    OF  DOMESTIC   MERCHANDISE. 

JRED — 


India  rubber 

Scrap    and    old 

Reclaimed     

Belting'   

Hosei   

Boots'    '.'. .' 

Shoes'      

Soles    and    heels' 

Tires: 

For   automobiles'    . . . 

Inner  tubes'"  '.'.'.'.'.... 

Solid  tires'    

All  other  tires'   

Druggists'  rubber  sundries' 
Suspenders  and  garters. . 
Other      rubber      manufac- 

Totals,  manufactured. 
Fountain  pens.  .,  .lutmber 
Insulated  wire  and  cables' 


Unmanufactured — 

India  rubber    

Balata    

Guayule     

Jelutong    (Pontianak).  . 
Rubber    scrap    


$62,904 
81.269 

585.337 

71,306 
395,970 

736,559 
488,899 

■r5'.744 
749,154 

$64,026 
78,434 

104.615 

7=^:^4 

74.309 

3.236.424 

259,014 
146,461 
318,251 

{:;:| 

3,186.857 

75,277 
I29.48S 
449,264 

889,151 

852.894 

$6,046,087 

$46,360 

1,420.699 

'63.777 

$7,064,650 
$51,132 
593.370 

GN   MERCHANDISE. 

$162,632 
15,155 

432,906 
53,071 

$157,820 

6.574 

43 

Totals,  unmanufactured 
Manufactured — 
Gutta    percha    

Totals,  manufactured 
India  rubber  substitutes. 
Chicle    


Ma  N  U  FACTUKED 

To  Alaska: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


$174,646 
$4,664 


Totals     

To  Hawaii: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 


.^utomobile  tires   . . 

Other   tires    

Other    rubber    


Totals     

To  Porto  Rico: 

Belting,  hose  and  pack- 
ing      

Automobile   tires    

Other   tires    

Other   rubber  goods. . 


Islands — treated  as   foreign 


$10,268 
13.591 
5.16S 


$14,789 

101.425 

6.056 

19.469 


$97,878 
11 J  June, 
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UNITED  STATES   CRUDE  RUBBER  IMPORTS   FOR  1920   (BY   MONTHS). 

Manitoba  A 

1920.                                     Plantations.         Paras.           Africans.       Centrals.  Guajulc.     and  Matto       Balata.  cclla 

Grosso.  Ui 

January tons     17,799  2,620  821  HI  

February     29,681             2,456                 558                 265  34              

March     28,533             2,463                 514                   23  114                    3  113  < 

April     21.036             1,893                 628                   29  79                  10  22  i 

May     24,443             2,025                 662                   95  113              45  1,C 

June     12,911               1,352                  427                    27  164                ....  7  ; 

July  14,695             1,115                   34                  40                    8  I,: 

Totals 149,098           13,924            31,644                 590  504                  13  195  4,( 

(.Compiled  by  The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  Inc.) 


Totals 

Waste. 

m""" 

'      1920. 

1919. 

21,351 

7,235 

32,994 

17,456 

K.t 

1,252 

12 

24,957 

28,146 

sy 

224 

28,666 

97,410 

52 

164 

15,604 

16,319 

83 

312 

17,487 

17,965 

THE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  SCRAP. 

NEW  YORK. 

THE  INACTIVITY  that  lias  featured  in  the  rubber  scrap  market  is 
fundamentally  due  to  the  general  curtailment  of  tire  pro- 
duction and  a  consequent  stagnation  in  crude  rubber.  Reclaimers 
appear  to  be  well  stocked  with  scrap  and  are  not  interested  as 
customary  at  this  time  in  Fall  deliveries.  Dealers  have  shown 
little  interest  in  present  prices  that  are  all  practically  nominal 
quotations. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  All  grades  are  from  ^  to  ^  cent  lower 
than  last  month,  depending  on  the  willingness  of  the  seller  to 
make  concessions.  An  average  price  for  boots  and  shoes,  de- 
livered, is  around  6.25  cents. 

Inner  Tubes.  These  have  dechned  about  yi  to  1  cent  through- 
out the  list,  since  a  month  ago.  Holders  have  asked  14  to  14^ 
cents  for  No.  1  tubes,  delivered. 

Tires.  Prices  are  from  yi  to  Yz  cent  lower  than  last  month, 
standard  auto  tires  being  quoted  around  2i/2  to  3  cents,  delivered. 

There  has  been  very  little  interest  shown  in  the  other  sorts, 
mechanicals  being  particularly  lifeless. 


QUOTATIONS    FOR    CARLOAD    LOTS    DELIVERED. 

August   26.    1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

Arctic     tops     lb.  $0,075    @ 

Boots    and    shoes lb.  .06!^  @  .06  Ji 

Trimmed     arctics lb.  .0514®  .05Ji 

Untrimmed    arctics    lb.  .04-4  @  -OAVt 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery    jars,    black    compound !b.  .01      @  .0154 

No.    1,    bright    fracture lb.  .23      @  .24 

INNZR  TUBES: 

No.     1     lb.  .IWz®  .15 

Compounded      lb.  .OiVi@  .09 

Red     lb.  .07     @  .mVi 

MECHANICALS: 

Black    scrap,    mixed.    No.  1 lb.  .03^@  .04 

No.  2 lb.  .02'A@  .02)4 

Car     springs     lb.  .03'/5@  .04 

Heels     ">■  -03     @  .03H 

Horse-shoe    pads    'b.  -03     @  .03/^ 

Hose,    air    brake lb.  .03'A@  .03)4 

fire,    cotton    lined lb.  .Ol'A®  .01)4 

garden     lb.  .Olyi^  .dlH 

Insulated   wire   stripping,   free    from   fiber lb.  .03}4@  .04 

Matting     lb.  .Ol'A'^  .01 H 

Red    packing    lb.  .05H@  -06 

Red    scrap.    No.  1 lb.  .09     @  .10 

No.2 lb.  .06)4@  .07!4 

White   scraii   No.  2 lb.  .08     @  .09 

No.l lb.  .10     @  .11 

TIHES: 

PNEUMATIC— 

Auto    peelings     lb.  .03)^(8  .04 J4 

Bicycle     ">■  •02}4@  .02^ 

Standard    white    auto lb.  .03)4®  .04!i 

Standard    auto    '*•  -0254®  .03 

Stripped,    unguaranteed     lb.  .01H<S  .02  54 

White,  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W.,  and  U.  S lb.  .04'4@  .04)4 

SOLID— 

Carriage      ">■  -O*     @  ■O-'Ji 

Irony                  lb.  .01      ® 

Truck                         "'•  -03/.®  .02H 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

A  .MEKic.\.\  coTTo.N  has  shown  a  steady  decline  during  August 
■*^  that  was  due  to  the  excellent  prospects  for  an  increased 
crop,  together  with  the  uncertainty  regarding  consumption,  as 
rumors   of   manufacturing  curtailment   were   persistent. 

From  40  cents  quoted  on  August  2  for  middling  uplands  spot 
cotton,  the  market  slowly  declined  to  32.50  cents,  the  quotations 
on  August  23.  Quiet  conditions  prevailed  until  the  close  of 
the  month,  with  spot  quotations  around  32  cents  for  middling 
uplands. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  21  signed  the 
pink  boll-worm  quarantine  order,  applicable  to  Louisiana  and 
Texas.    It  is  effective  August  1. 

Arizona  Cotton.  As  this  is  the  period  between  crops,  very 
little  can  be  reported  until  the  market  for  the  new  crop  opens. 
Tentative  quotations  on  the  new  staple  are  placed  at  80  to  90 
cents. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  A  bumper  crop  is  expected.  The  official 
acreage  this  season  for  Egyptian  cotton  is  1,827,888  feddans.  This 
shows  an  increase  of  254,226  feddans  over  the  acreage  in  1919, 
and  is  the  largest  ever  planted  in  Egypt,  the  previous  record 
being  1,755,270  feddans  in  1914.  One  feddan  equals  1,038  acres. 
The  record  of  the  past  eight  years,  including  1920,  is  as  follows : 
1916 1,655,512 


1918. 


,827,888 
,573,662 
,315,572 
,677,308 


1915. 
1914. 


i,003 


90  cents  to  $1  on  Sakcllarides, 


1917. 

Quotations  on  August  23 
and  60  to  70  cents  for  uppers. 

Cotton  Fabrics.  The  market  for  all  cotton  fabrics  used  by 
the  rubber  trade  is  practically  dead.  Cotton  goods  can  not  be 
sold  in  quantities,  even  at  reduced  prices,  because  of  unsettled 
market  conditions.  Fabric  mills  have  caught  up  on  orders 
and  are  looking  for  business,  but  the  rubber  trade  is  not  inter- 
ested in  buying  cotton  goods  at  this  time ;  in  fact,  many  man- 
ufacturers are  offering  to  sell  surplus  stocks.  The  following 
prices  are  largely 


NEW   YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

August  26.  1920. 
Prices  subject  to  change  without   notice. 
ASBESTOS    CLOTH: 

Brake  lining,   2'/3   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     (b. 'SLOO      @    1.1 

2!4    lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion     lb.  '1.10     @    1. 

BURLAPS: 

32 — 7-ounce    100  yards  @ 

32— 8-ounce    @ 

40— 75^-ounce   9-00     @ 

40— 8-ounce    9.25     @ 

40— 10-ounce    12.00     @ 

40— 10>^-ounce   12.25      @ 

45— 7M-ounce   @ 

45 — 8-ounce    @ 

48— 10-ounce    @ 

DRILLS: 

38-inch   2.00-yard    yard  *.42H@ 

^0-inch    2.47-yard    '.i6'A® 

52-inch    1.90-yard    '■S2H@ 

52-inch    1.95-yard    '.SIH® 

60-inch    1.52-yard    '.65^® 
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DOCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH: 

38-inch  2.00  yard  enameling  duck yani  '$0.42'A@ 

38-inch    1.74-yard    •.48H@ 

72-inch   16.66-ouncc    *1.20     @ 

72inch   17.21-ounce   •1.24     @ 

MECHANICAL: 

Hose    pound      '.rS     @     .82 

Belting     •.78     @     .82 

HOLLANDS,  M-INCH: 

.-\cme    yard  @ 

I'cnn    .'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.['.'..[[[['.'.'.[['.'.'.  @ 

OSNABUSGS: 

40-inch  2.3S-yard    yard  @ 

40-inch   2.48-yard    @ 

3"!  .--inch    2.42-yard    @ 

RAINCOAT  FABRICS: 

Bombazine   64  X  60 \ard       '.30  @ 

60x48 ".  ...        •.27  @ 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36inch,  tan 95  @ 

Twills  64  X  72 •.46  @ 

64  X  102 ".48  @ 

Twill,  mercerized,  36-inch,  blue  and  black 45  @ 

tan  and  olive 42}^  @ 

Tweed    *.80  @   1.40 

printed    *.27J^@ 

Plaids  60  X  48 '.28  @ 

56x44 '.27  @ 

Repp *.40  @     .45 

Prints  60  X  48 '.29  @ 

64x60 *.32  @ 

IMPORTED  WOOLEN  FABRICS  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FOR    RUBBERIZING— PLAIN   AND  FANCIES: 

63-inch,   3'A    to   7J'2   ounces yard       1.00  @   2.50 

36-inch,   2H   to   5    ounces 77  @   2.04 

IMPORTED  PLAID  LIXI.NG  lU.NIO.N  AND  COTTON): 

63-incb,  2  to  4  ounces yard        .86  @.  1.71 

36-inch,  2  to  4  ounces 54  @  1.04 

DOMESTIC  WORSTED  FABRICS: 

36-inch.   A'/i    to   8  ounces yard         .77  @    1.71 

IMi.MESTIC  WOVEN  AND  PLAID  LININGS   (COTTONi; 

36.inch,    3)i    to    5    ounces 24  @      .32 

SHEETINGS,  40-niCH: 

48    X   48,    2.35-yard yard        .24i^@ 

48    X   48.    2.50-yard 23  @ 

4S    X   48,    2.85-yard 19  @ 

64    X    68,    3.15-vard 26  @ 

56   X    60,   3.60-yard 19  @ 

48   X   44,    3.75-yard 17J4@ 

Canton,     38-inch     yard  .4854(3) 

Schappe.    36inch    75      @ 

STOCKINETTES: 

SINGLE   THREAD: 

.!'..    Peeler,    carded pound  @ 

4'.,    Peeler,    carded *1.1S      @    1.1554 

6i<    Peeler,    combed *1.80     @ 

DOUBLE  THREAD: 

Zero    Peeler,    carded pound  *.98     @     .9854 

3';.    Peeler,    carded *1.04      @    l.OA'A 

6"<     Peeler,    combed *2.7054@   2.7054 

TIRE   FABRICS: 

r.lII.IiING: 

i;,  ounce  Sakellarides,    combed     pound  *2.35      @ 

17'4iiui'ce  Egyptian,    combed     *2.15      @ 

1714 -ounce  Egyptian,  carded    *2.0S     @ 

1 7  '4  -ounce  Peelers,   combed    '2.25      @ 

17 '4 -ounce  Peelers,    carded    *1.47     @ 

CORD: 

15-ounce    Egyptian    pound  '2.40     @ 

BICYCLE: 

8-ounce    American     pound  "1.50     @ 

10-ounre    American    *1.48     @ 

CHAFER: 

9  54 -ounces  Sea    Island    pound  @ 

9'4 -ounce  Egyptian,    carded    *2.29     @ 

95i-runce  Peeler,    carded    •1.71      @ 

•NVminnl. 


THE   MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS  AND   COMPOUND- 
ING  INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

THE  DEMAND  for  rubber  compoundinK  pigments  coinbincd  with 
that  of  the  paint  manufacturing  industry  has  stimulated  an 
increase  of  production  in  all  of  the  principal  lines.  This  increase 
is  expected  to  continue  for  another  year.  The  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  barytes  is  being  sharply  felt  since  it  has  seriously 
limited  the  production  of  such  products  as  floated  barytes,  blanc 
fi.xe  and  lithopone,  all  of  which  are  important  in  both  the  rubber 
and  paint  industries.  Both  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
being  thoroughly  searched  for  new  workable  deposits  of  crude 
barytes  as  a  basis  for  future  increased  output.  The  present 
shortage  is  being  relieved  in  a  small  degree  by  importations  of 


German  crude.  Labor  and  transportation  difficulties  are  grad- 
ually disappearing  from  the  situation. 

Regarding  supplies  in  general,  the  present  weakness  of  the  mar- 
ket is  due  to  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  sellers  and 
the  lack  of  money  to  carry  over  this  temporary  period.  The 
importing  or  manufacturing  of  any  of  these  chemicals  has  not 
declined,  and  in  many  cases  higher  prices  are  being  asked  for 
later  and  future  shipments  by  the  manufacturers,  as  reflecting 
the  real  cost  to  produce  these  items. 

Aniline.  The  demand  for  aniline  oil  has  decreased  con- 
siderably. Spot  stock  declined  steadily  in  price  several  cents 
during  the  month  and  was  weak  at  31  cents. 

Barytes.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  general  barytes 
situation.  Facilities  for  production  are  overta.xed  and  output  is 
hampered  by  labor  and  transportation  difficulties.  There  will  be 
a  scarcity  for  some  time  afTecting  the  Hthopone  and  blanc  fixe 
markets. 

Benzol.  The  market  is  very  firm.  Producers  are  sold  up  on 
contracts  at  33  cents  per  gallon  for  90  per  cent  and  35  cents  for 
the  pure  grade.     Export  demand  is  reported  to  be  heavy. 

Blacks.  The  manufacturers  are  operating  at  full  capacity  and 
the  demand  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  production.  There  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  contract  price  of  carbon  black  from  IS 
cents  to  12  cents. 

China  Clay.  This  material  is  in  good  demand  at  steady  prices. 
Imports  are  not  hea\T  and  are  quickly  absorbed. 


TIRE 

FABRICS 


JENCKES 

SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUGKET 
RHODE    ISLAND 


AKRON   OFFICE 

407  Peoples  Savings  &  Trust 
Co.  Building. 
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Carbon  Bisulphide.  Production  is  fully  taken  and  the  price 
remains  firm  at  Sy!-  cents. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride.  The  market  has  held  strong  the  en- 
tire month  with  a  moderate  and  distinct  advance  in  price  to 
about  W/i  cents  spot. 

Dry  Colors.  The  demand  has  been  active  and  prices  steady, 
especially  in  Spanish  red  oxide  and  ultramarine. 

Litharge,  The  demand  has  been  good  and  prices  steady  at 
11^  to  121/2  cents.     Consumption  has  been  above  normal. 

LiTHOPONE.  Manufacturers  are  doing  all  they  are  able  to  meet 
the  demand  and  make  up  the  shortage.  Next  year  will  bring  a 
decided  increase  in  production  with  the  starting  up  of  new  plants 
now  under  construction.  Limited  amounts  are  arriving  from 
Belgium. 

Sublimed  Lead.  Consumption  is  heavy  and  production  steady, 
although  there  are  delays  in  delivery.  Poor  rail  transportation 
service  is  a  strong  market  factor  and  the  price  of  10  to  10J4 
cents  will  probably  hold  for  some  time. 

Sulphur.     Price  and  demand  have  continued  steady. 

Solvent  Naphtha.  Supplies  are  scarce  and  firm  at  30  cents 
a  gallon  in  carload  lots. 

Whiting.  Producers  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  No  re- 
duction in  price  is  probable  until  the  short  supply  is  remedied. 

Zinc  Oxide.  Producers  are  sold  up.  The  industry  is  still 
expanding.  The  demand  is  fully  up  to  production  and  is  liable 
to  continue  so  for  some  time.  Imports  of  zinc  oxide  are  not  ar- 
riving in  large  amounts.     Prices  remain  unchanged. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

August  26,  1920. 
Prices  subject   to   change  without  notice. 

accelerators,  organic. 

Acc.ltr.n,-    (N.,,    \<,:l) Ih.  $4,7.';  @ 

Accflfm.-.l      .                                      lb.  .60  (S)       .65 

Aldchvd.j    aiMin,,,,.,    ,M-i.,:s lb.  2.70  @   3.25 

Aniline    ..il                  lb.  ,33  @      .34 

Exccllerex     lb.  .70  ft,      .75 

Hexamethylene    tftr.imine    Cpowdered) lb.  2.70  @3.25 

\.  C.  C lb.  .50  @ 

\o.    999    lb.  .20  @ 

Paraphenvlenediaminc     lb.  2.70  @   2.85 

Thiocarb.nnilide     lb.  .55  O      .60 

Velosan     lb.  3.70  @ 

\'uI-KoCene    lb.  .35  @ 

Virol    lb.  SO  fw 

ACCELEHATOES,  INORGANIC. 

Lead,  dry  red   (bbls.) lb.  .12!4(a) 

sublimed   blue    (bbls.) lb.  .10  @ 

sublimed    white    (bbls.) lb.  .10  ® 

■white,  basic  carbonate    (bbls.) lb.  .lOyi^' 

Lime,  flour    lb.  .02  @ 

Litharge,    domestic    lb.  H  M  (9     .15 

imported    lb.  *.17  (3 

sublimed ...lb.  .12  @ 

Magnesium,  carbonate,  light /'.  .12^,(8 

calcined    extra    light lb.  .60  (3 

calcined  light    lb.  .35  @ 

calcined   medium   light lb.  .30  @ 

calcined   heavy    lb.  .07 !  j  @      .09 

calcined    commercial     (magnesite) lb.  ,04  @ 

oxide,    extra    light lb.  .22  ® 

light    technical     //,.  .38  (8 

light,    imported    lb.  .55  @ 

imported     lb.  .55  @ 

ACIDS. 

.\cet.c.  2S  per  cent   (bbls.) ctvt.  3.75  @   4.50 

glacial,   99  per  cent   (carboys) cwt.  15.95  @16.70 

Cresylic   (97%  straw  color)    (drums) gal.  1.20  @   1.30 

(95%    dark)    (drums) gal.  1.10  @1.20 

Muriatic,    20    degrees cwt.  2.25  @2.50 

Nitric,    36    degrees cwt.  6  25  (B)   6.50 

Sulphuric,    66   degrees ton  22,00  @24.0O 

ALKALIES. 

Caustic  scda,  76  per  cent   (bbls.) lb.  06vJ(S>     .07}^ 

Soda    ash    (bbls.) lb.  .05  @ 

COLORS. 
Plack: 

Bone,   powdered    lb.  ,06  (d> 

granulated    lb.  .11  @ 

Carbon  black  (sacks,  factory) lb.  IS  w     .25 

pressed    "'.  -20  (» 

Prop lb.  .OS'A(S>     .15 

T.-ory  black    'b.  .16  @     .30 

'     -nblack    lb.  .12  (ii)     .45 

-.oluble    aniline lb.  1.00  @ 

Ei.t-ber  black    '&.  .09J/=@ 


Blue: 

Cobalt     lb.  $0.25  @$0.35 

Prussian     lb.  1.00  (9 

Ultramarine     lb.  .18  (.m     .50 

Rubber  makers'   blue lb.  3.50  @ 

Brown: 

Iron  oxide    lb.  .04  @     .04>4 

Sienna,    Italian,    raw   and    burnt lb.  .05  @     .16 

Umber,  Turkey,  raw  and  burnt i...lb.  .06  @      .10 

Vandyke     lb.  .08  @     .10 

Maroon     oxide     lb,  .15  @ 

Chrome,  light   lb.  .42  @     .70 

medium    lb.  .42  @     .70 

dark    lb.  .50  @     .70 

commercial     lb.  .07  (A     .15 

tile     .lb.  .20  @ 

Oxide  1.  E lb.  .85  @ 

Oxide  oi  chromium   (casks) lb.  .74  @1.25 

Rubber   makers'    green lb.  3.50  @ 

Red: 

Antimony,   crimson,    sulphuret   of    (casks) lb.  .45  @ 

crimson,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .60  @ 

crimson,    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .65  @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret  of    (casks) lb.  .20  @      .22 

golden    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .35  @     .40 

golden,    "Mephisto"    (casks) lb.  .33  @ 

golden,    "R.    M.    P." lb.  .33  @ 

red    sulphuret    (States) lb.  .25  @      .30 

vermilion    sulphuret    lb.  .55  @ 

Arsenic,   red   sulphide lb.  ,18  (a 

Indian     lb.  .14  @ 

Para  toner  lb.  2.25  @ 

Red  excelsior    lb.  .19  @     .22 

Toluidine    toner    lb.  4.25  @ 

Iron   oxide,    reduced   grades lb.  .06  (gi      .12 

pure  bright    lb.  .15  @     .17 

Spanish   neutral    (*.  .05H@ 

Venetian     '*.  .0254®     .0654 

Oil  soluble  aniline,   red '/'.  1.75  @2.00 

oranec    /'•.  1.65  @ 

Oximony     lb.  .18  @ 

Vermilion,    Ameiican    lb.  .25  @     .30 

permanent     lb.  .37  @ 

English  quicksilver   lb.  1,55  @   1,75 

Rubber  makers'  red    lb.  3.50  @   4.00 

purple    lb.  2.50  @ 

White: 

Albalith    lb.  .07J4@     .085i 

Aluminum   bronze,   extra  brilliant (6.  .65  @ 

extra  fine  /*.  .75  @ 

Lithopone,  domestic lb.  .07^®      .0854 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) lb.  @ 

Rubber-makers'  white  lb.  -li'A® 

Zinc  oxide.     American   (factory)  :  C.  L.     L.  C.  L. 

Special'    lb.  .10!/5@     .11 

XX  red lb.  .10  @     .10}4 

French  process   (factory): 

White   seal    lb.  .13'A@     .13M 

Green  seal   lb.  .12!4  @     .IZM 

Red    seal    lb.  .ll'A@     -UH 

Azo  factory; 

ZZZ    (lead    free) lb.  .10  @     .10^4 

ZZ  (under  5%  leaded) lb.  .09  @     .0954 

Z    (8-10%   leaded) lb.  .OBH®     .C8H 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,  sulphide,  yellow,  light,  orange lb.  2.10  @ 

red    lb.  2.10  @ 

Chrome,   light  and   medium lb.  .35  @ 

Ochre,    domestic    lb.  -0*  @     -05 

imported     lb.  .OS'A@      .0654 

Oil,  soluble  aniline    lb.  1.75  @ 

Rubber    makers'    yellow lb.  2.50  @   3.50 

Zinc    chromate    lb.  .50  @ 

COMPOUNDING  INGREDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    (carload) ton  45.00  @ 

silicate     '<"»  26.00  (a>35.00 

Ammonium  carbonate  (powdered) lb.  ^-HH® 

Asbestine    (carloads)     .,.,.... ,'""  i^'^  1 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated Ion  lOO.OO  m 

sulphide,    precipitated    lb.  .05  @ 

dust ton  IIO.OO  @ 

Barytes,  pure  white  (f.  o.  b.  works) <o.i  2,S.OO  @ 

^         off     color      ■ ton  20.00  @ 

uniform    floated    'on  28.00  @ 

Basofor     J-  -Oe;/.® 

Blanc   fixe    (dry,   bbls.) lb.  .06  @ 

?°;;4rffiiier--;-:::;::;;:::;::::::::::::::::::::;/^  'i^  I  .04 

Chalk,  precipitated,  ^^a^ •■«!■::: ;::::;;::::::;:;:  ^  f,  |  :gl^ 

China    clay,    Dixie 'on  22  00  @ 

Blue    Ridge    Ion  22.00  @ 

domestic      ton  10.00  @2O.00 

imported     ton  19.00  @24.00 

Shawnee      'on  20,00  @ 

Cotton   linters,  clean   mill  run,   f,   o,  b,    factory lb.  .03  @     .04 

Fossil    flour     (powdered) ton  60.00  @ 

(bolted^     ton  65.00  @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03  @     .04 

Glue,    high    grade '*.  .35  (3      .45 

medium     lb.  .30  @      .35 

low   grade    lb.  .20  @     .25 

Graphite,    Hake    (400pound   bbl.) lb.  .10  @     .30 

amorphnus      lb.  .05  @      .08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .03  @ 
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Infusorial    earth    Ipowdcrid) lo..  S60.0U  (5 

(bolted)      Ion    65.00  IS 

Liquid    rubber    lb.        .18  @ 

Mica,   powdered    lb.         .15  (a- 

Pumice   stons,    powdered    (bbl.) {{'.         05  W       10 

Rotten  stone,  powdered  lb.        .02'/i@     .04i4 

Rubber    paste    lb.         .19  (<f      .21 

Silica,   gold   bond ton    40.00  @ 

silver   bond    ton    28.00  @ 

Soapstone.    powdered    gray    (carload) ton     12.00  @ 

Starch,    powdered    corn cwt.      4.62  @5.I9 

Tile,   powdered  soapston: ton    18.00  @20.00 

Terra    blanche •■•■'<»•     25.00  @30.00 

Tripoli  earth,  air-floated,  cream  or  rose   (factory) ..  ./on    50.00  @ 

white    (factory)    ton    52.50  @ 

Tyre-l.lh     (on  130.00  @ 

Whiting,   Alba    (carloads)     cwt.      1.00  @ 

LoluAibia     cwl.        .80  @ 

commercial    cwt.       1.40  @ 

Danish    ton    24.00  @ 

English  cliffstone    cwt.      2.00  @ 

gilders    cwt.      1.45  @1.:>5 

Taris,    white,    American ton    30.00  @ 

guaker      ton     16.00  @ 

jper    ton    30.00  @32.50 

Wood     pulp,     imported . .  j(b.    ^J3K4| 

''k     'on    60.00  @ 

Wood  flour,  American ton  "50.00  @ 

MINEKAI.  m/BBEH, 

Elateron    (c.   I.   factory) Ion    60.00  @ 

(1.  c.   1.   factory) ton    63.00  @ 

Gilsonitc   ton    75.00  @ 

Genasco  (c.  1.  factory) ton    67.50  @ 

(1    c    1     factory  I ton     69.50  @ 

Hard  hydrocarbon   'on    42.00  @ 

Soft  hydrocarbon    ton    40.00  @ 

K-X  /on  150.00  @ 

K.  M.  R ton    40.00  @ 

M.  R.  X 'on @ 

Pioneer  (c.  1.  factory) ton    60.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    factory) ton    65.00  @ 

Ravsn  M.  R ton    60.00  @65.00 

Refined   Elaterite    ton  175.00  @ 

Richmond     ton    75.00  @ 

No.    64    'on    44.00  @ 

318/320  M.  P.  hydrocarbon  (c.  1.   f.icK.ry  i ton    50.00  @ 

(1.    c.    1.    {„ct,.ivl ton    53.00  @ 

300/310  M.  P.  hydrocarbon   (c.  1.   f.ict^.iy  l Ion     47.50  @ 

(I.  c.   :.    tactnivl Ion     50.00  @ 

Robertson,  M.  R.  pulverized  (c.  1.  tictir,  i foil     95.00  @ 

M.  R.  pulverized    (1.   c.   I.    fjclor\  ) ton     75.00  (S) 

M.   R.   (c.  1.   factory) ton     72.50  @ 

M.  R.  (1.  c.  1.  factory) ton     75.00  @ 

Rubrax   (factory)    ton    50.00  @ 

Synpro,    granulated     ton    95.00  @ 

Walpole   rubber   flux    (factory) lb.        .05  @ 

OILS, 

Avoilas    compound     lb.         .17  @      .19 

Castor,    No.    1,    U.    S.    P lb.       .18  @ 

No.  3.  U.  S.  P lb.        .nVi® 

Corn    'ft.        .14  @ 

Corn,    refined    .\rgo cwt.    17.06  @ 

Cotton     lb.        .13  @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.        .28  @     .29 

Linseed,  raw  (carloads) gal.       1.40  @   1.45 

Linseed  compound  gal.      *.85  @ 

Palmoline   lb.        .14  @     .16 

Palm   niger    lb.         .13  @ 

Palm    special    lb.        .18  @ 

Peanut    /ft.         .15  @ 

Petrolatum     '6.         .07  @     .12 

Petrolatum,    stickv     lb.        .09  @      .12 

Petroleum    grease    lb.         .QT/i®     .09 

Pine,    steam    d.stilled gal.      2.00  @  2.10 

Rapeseed,  r:fined lb.        .20  @ 

blown    lb.        .21  @ 

Rosin    gal.        .70  @     .98 

Synpro    gal.        .70  @   1.00 

Soyabean    lb.        .14  O 

Tar    gal.        .42J^@ 

SESINS  AND  PITCHES. 

Balsam,  fir gal.       1.75  (3i    1.80 

Cantclla   gum    lb.         .55  @ 

Cumar    resin,    hard lb.        .12  @     .16 

soft  lb.        .10  m     .14 

Tar,    retort    bbl.    16.00  @ 

kiln    bbl.     15.00  @ 

Pitch.    Burgundy    lb.         .08  @      .10 

coal   tar    /6.         .01!4(a 

pine   tar    /ft.         .04  ® 

nonto     (ft.         .14  @ 

Rosin,   K    ftft/.     15.60  @ 

st-aned     ftfc/.     14.50  (® 

Shellac,   fine   orange /ft.       1.75  @ 

SOLVENTS. 

.Acetone    (98.99  per  cent  drums) lb.        .25  (a 

methyl    (drums)     gal.      1.50  (3 

Benzol    (water  whit:,  90%) gal.        .33  ®     .38K- 

Pcta-naphthol    76.        .85  @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.        .08!^@     .09'/i 

tetrachloride  (drums)   /ft.        .12H@     -16 

Naphtha,   motor    gasoline    (steel   bbls.) gal.        .32  &> 

73    (8   "6  degrees  (steel  bbls.) gal.        .40  O 

"0@   72  (steel  bbls.) gal.        .38  ® 

68   ®    70  degrees   '->;el  bbls.) gal.        .37  @ 

V.  M.  &  P.   (steel  bbls.) gat.        .29  & 


Toluol,   pure    go/.  $0.35  @$0.40J^ 

1  urpentine.  spirits gat.  1.59  (a 

wood    gat.  1.50  @  L55 

Osmaco   reducer    fcu/.  .65  @ 

Xylol,  pure   go/.  .45  @     .50}4 

commercial  gal.  .35  @     .40 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black /ft.  .10  @      .21 

White    'ft-  -11  @     -24 

Brown   'ft.  .15  @     .22 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09  @     .19 

White   factice    lb.  .10  @     .21 

Paragol.  soft  and  medium  (carloads) cwl.  18.58  @ 

hard     ful.  18.08  @ 

VULCANIZING  INGREDIENTS. 

Lead,    black    hyposulphite    (Black    Hypo) /ft.  .32  @     .39 

Drang;    m.neral.    domestic lb.  .\i'A@ 

Sulphur   chloride    (jugs) lb.  .20  @ 

(drums)    lb.  .08  @ 

Sulphur,   flour,  Brooklyn  brand   (carloads) cwt.  3.40  @ 

Bergenport,  soft    (c.  1.   factory) cwt,  3.65  @ 

Bergenport,  soft   (1.  c.  1.   factory) cwt.  4.0O  @ 

superfine  (carloads,  factory) cwt.  '2.00  @2.25 

(See  also  Colors — Antimony.) 

WAXES, 

W'ax,  beeswax,  white lb.  .67  @ 

ceresin,  white   .ft.  .20  @ 

carnauba    'ft.  .45  @ 

ozokerite,   black    /ft.  .65  @ 

green     /ft.  .65  @ 

Montan     /ft.  .26  @ 

parafline,   refined   118/120    m.   p.    (cases) /ft.  .12  @ 

123/1J5    m.    p.    (cases) lb.  .I2yi@ 

12S/130   m.    p.    (cases) /ft.  .14  (g 

Sweet     w.ix      /ft.  .14  @ 


o,R  DRUM  PROTECTOR  FOR  OCEAN  SPORT. 

device    tlKit   can   be    worn   with   comfort   and   without 


danger  h\   those  who  dehght  in  ocean  sports,  such  as  high  diving, 

swimming,    water    polo,    and 

the  Hke,  consists  of  two  soft 

rubber    disks    mounted    on    a 

:.tein.      These    chng    to     the 

lUter  ear  cavity,  keeping  the 

■ar-drum    protector   in   place, 

and  permitting  easy  insertion 

and    removal    while,    at    the 

same  time,  preventing  the  pro- 

"OcE.\x'    Eak  Dbim   Protector.         tector  from  falling  out.     When 

in  place  the  "Ocean"  ear-drum 

protector   is   invisible.     The  protector  comes   in   one   size,   virhich 

fits   any   ear,   due   to   the   elasticity   of   the   rubber   of  which   the 

disks   are    composed.     The   "Ocean"   ear-drum   protector   is   sold 

on    display  cards   containing  two   dozen   pairs   neatly   packed   in 

small  boxes  attached  to  the  card.     (Safety  Ear  Drum  Protector 

Co..  102  Lexington  avcmie,  Xew  York.) 


«^^;^-- 


1,NDY    REPAIR    DEVICE. 


sectional   view  will,  it  is 
hich  has  blown  out.    The 


The  liltle  invention  pictured  here 
claimed,  prevent  throwing  away  a  tir 
"Dobbins"  blow-out  chains  are  at- 
tached  when   the   tire   is   deflated, 
and  the  broken  fabric  and  rubber 
are  drawn  together  when  inflated. 
The  chains  do  not  shift  their  po- 
sition and  are,   it  is  said,  as  effi- 
cient for  repairing  a  blow-out  near 
the  rim  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
t:re.      They    are    particularly    de- 
signed for  Fords  and  other  lighf- 
weight  cars  and  are  made  in  two 
styles,    for  clincher   and   straight- 
side    tires.      With    each    chain    is     •  ' 
packed  an  inner  patch  which  is  to        DoBnixs  Hlow-Ovt  Chains. 
be  placed  directly  over  the  hole  or 

cut,  on  the  inside  of  the  shoe,  with  the  sticky  side  next  the  casing. 
This  device  is  easily  attached,  no  tool  other  than  an  ordinary 
screwdriver  being  required.  Full  directions  accompany  the 
chains.       (.'\mcrican    Chain    Co.,    Inc..   Bridgeport,   Connecticut.) 


Dobl.i 


Sectional  View  of 
,  Rlo"  Oul  Chain  in  place 

\-M.„„l",v  F-Cm>.dSloi,pwm.n...< 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


As  THE  RESULT  of  the  Strike  of  pressmen,  feeders  and  paper 
handlers  who  have  repudiated  existing  contracts,  The 
India  Rubber  World  of  November  1,  1919.  is  delayed.  The 
issue  is  ready  for  printing  and  will  appear  as  soon  as  our  press 
room  is  again  in  operation.  Meanwhile  this  emergency  bul- 
letin containing  market  reviews  and  quotations  as  of  October  25 
is  issued  as  a  supplement.  While  it  will  reach  subscribers  ahead 
of  the  November  1  number,  it  will  form  an  integral  part  of  that 
issue  in  order  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  market  record. 
Thus  the  needs  of  those  who  have  contracts  based  on  The  Indi.\ 
Rubber  World  quotations  will  be  met  during  the  emergency. 
Nor  will  there  be  interruption  of  a  service  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  thirty  years. 

The  controversy  which  delays  publication  is  between  those 
who  believe  that  a  contract  should  be  scrupulously  adhered  to 
and  a  relatively  small  group  who  regard  a  contract  as  a  mere 
scrap  of  paper.  With  nearly  two  hundred  other  leading  New 
York  publications  The  India  Rubber  World  is  an  unwilling 
victim  of  an  internal  disagreement  between  bodies  of  organized 
labor  brought  about  by  irresponsible  local  leaders.  Among  those 
who  prize  their  honor  in  this  matter  are  not  only  the  publishers 
and  employing  printers,  but  a  large  percentage  of  the  employes, 
notably  compositors,  who  have  declared  that  they  will  stand  by 
their  agreements.  Meanwhile  our  staff  and  correspondents  are 
gathering  and  preparing  the  news  of  the  world's  rubber  industry 
as  usual,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  lliis  will  reach  sub- 
scribers  in   the  customary   form. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 
NEW  YORK. 

Tripouonoi-T  flcTOOER  tile  rubber  market  has  bei-ii  very  firm,  with  a 
steady  and  improving  demand  from  the  factories  that  has  rais-d  the 
price  of  plantation  rubbers  both  here  and  abroad.  The  fluctuations 
in  prices  have  been  within  narrow  limits.  At  the  close  of  the  month 
prices  were  being  strongly  maintained.  The  Brazil  market  has  been  prac- 
tically dead,  the  increase  of  production  keeps  the  price  down;  it  has 
htcome  so  unimportant  that  dealers  take  little  interst  in  it.  The  market 
for  guayule  and  balata  has  also  been  quiet.  Prices  for  plantation  and  for 
South  American  rubber  at  the  beginning  and  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
are  shown  in  the  following  quotations: 

Plantation  Hcvea.  September  27.  first  latex  crfipc,  spot  50-51 J^  cents, 
October-December  50J4  cents,  January-March  51  cents,  January-June  SI- 
SI  V5  cents,  July-December,  1920.  52  cents,  October  24,  spot  53  cents, 
futures  53  cents,  July-December,   1920,   53J/5    cents. 

September  27.  ribbed  smoked  sheet  49<A  cents,  October-December  49H 
cents.     January-March      50     cents,     January  June     50     cents,     July-D.r.mln-r. 


1920,  51  cents,  October  24,  spot    52  cents,  ful 
1920,  52  !4   cents. 

September  27,    No.    I    amber  crepe,   spot   47 


:s    52  cents,  July-December, 

nts,   October  24,   spot  49-50 

September    27,    clear    thin    brown    crepe,    spot   46   cents,    October    24,    spot 
-46  cents. 

11  brown  crepe,   spot   36 '/2    cents,   October  24,  spot 

AND  Caucuo.     Spot  Prices:    September  27,  upriver 


September  27,  No. 
40-41    cents. 

South  American  P 
fine    54    cents,    island 


24,  spot  prices 


cally   unchanged. 


NEW     YORK     QUOTATIONS. 

Following  are  the  New  York  spot  quotations 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  October  25,  the  cu 

November  1. 

1918.  October  1, 

Free  Rubber.  1919. 
PLANTATION   HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe 59     @  49/j@ 

.Amber   crepe   No.    1 56     a  46/,  @ 

Amber    crepe    No.    2 55      @  45/j@ 

,\mber    crepe    No.    3 54     @  44/.  @ 

Amber  crepe    No.    4 53      @  43  Vi® 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thin 

clean    53     @55  44^@ 

Brown  crepe,   thin  specky...  44     (8  42J^@ 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 36     @  37     @ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard  quality    57     @  4S'A@ 

Smoked   sheets,   plain,   stand- 
ard  quality    54     @  45      @ 

Unsnioked      sheet.      standard 

quality     50      &  42      @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.    1 40     W  38     @ 

Colombo  scrap   No.   2 38     (g)  36     @ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe    @  None 

Penang    block   scrap (Bi  None 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin    @  12     @ 

Palembang    (H)  None 

Pressed  block    @  24     @ 

Sarawak     @  None 

SOUTH   AMERICAN- 
PARAS— 

Upriver   fine    62     @  54!^  @ 

Upriver  medium    56     rai  52      ia> 

Upriver  coarse   37      @  33      & 

Upriver  weak,   fine @  41     (» 

Islands.,  fine    @  47!4@ 

islands     medium    (3)  45     @ 

Isl.inds,  coarse  @  22     @ 

C.-imctil,  coarse   ®  22 ^@ 

M.ideiva,   fine    ®  56     @ 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine @  55     @55' 

Peruvian  fine    @  52     & 

Tapajos  fine    @  53     (it 

CAucno— 

Lower   caucho    hall (»  31'/5W 

Upper  caucho  ball 37     (»  33     (a 


,  for  one  year 
rrent  date: 


11    @12 

12H@ 
22Yi@ 
09K@ 


52/j@53 
50     @ 
34/,  @ 

41    <a 

47!4@48 
45     @ 
21i/S@ 
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MANICOBAS — 

Ceara  negro   heads 

Ceara  scrap   

Manitoba  (30%  guarantee) 
Manxabcira  tbin   sbeet.... 
CENTRALS— 

Corinto  scrap    

Esmeralda  sausage    

Central   scrap    and    strip 

Central   wet  sheet 

Guayule    (20%    shrinkage) . . 
Guayule,    dry    

AFHICANS— 

Niger  flake,  prime 

Bcngucla,  extra  No.  I,  28%. 

Bcnguela  No.  2,  32yi% 

Congo  prime,  black  upper... 

Congo   prime,   red   upper.... 

Rio    Nunez   ball 

Rio  Nunez  sheets  and  strings 

Conakry  niggers   

Massai  sheets  and  strings... 
GUTTA  PERCHA— 

Gutta  Siak   

Red  Macassar   

BALATA— 

Block,   Ciudad  Bolivar 

Colombia   


34  @34/j 
34  @34!4 
34     @34/j 


48  @50 

40  @45 

84  @85 

87  @88 


RECLAIMED  RUBBER. 


The  reclaimed  rubber  market  has  shown  marked  improvement  the  past 
month.  Boot  and  shoe  reclaims  have  been  in  strong  demand  due  to  activity 
in  the  carriage  cloth,  automobile  topping  and  insulated  wire  trades.  There 
has  been  slight  improvement  also  in  the  call  for  tire  reclaims  by  the 
mechanical   goods  trade.     Prices   remain    unchanged    from    last    month's  quo 


NEW  YORK  aUOTATIONS. 

October   25,    1919 
Subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Standard  reclaims: 

Floating    lb. 

Friction     lb. 

Mechanical    lb. 

Red lb. 

Shoe lb. 

fires,    ai.tu     lb. 

tiuck lb. 

White    lb. 


.12^4 


THE   MARKET   FOR   RUBBER   SCRAP. 
NEW    YORK. 

THERE   has  been   hardly   any   change   in   the   rubber    scrap   market   si) 
month    ago.        Manufacturers    have    been    buying    in     small    lots 
interest    being   centered    around    boots   and    shoes   and    standard    auto 

Price  changes  in  the  list  since  last  month  show  a  quarter  of  a  cer 
vance  in  boots  and  shoes,  a  decline  of  one  cent  in  standard  white 
Vires  and  three-eighths  in  solid   truck  tires,  otherwise  the  list  is  unchanged 


QUOTATIONS   FOR   CARLOAD   LOTS  DELIVERED. 

October  25,  1919. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES: 

lb. 

.01      @ 

.08  H  @ 
.06 '/,@ 
.05i«@ 

.01      @ 
.23      1 

.19     @ 
.10J4@ 
.10     @ 

.03'A@ 

ii  1 

.0l'/,@ 
.03Vi@ 

:o5;^S 

.09  @ 
06  Ji® 
10     @ 

.08     ® 

.08'/, 

lb. 

HARD  RUBBER: 

Battery  jars,  black  compound 

No.  1.  b.isht  fracture 

INNER   TUBES; 

lb. 

lb. 

li 

.24 
20 

lb 

.10^ 

MECHANICALS: 

Black  scrap,  -nixed.  No.  1 ............. . 

lb. 

Car ^spnn gs  ....................... . 

lb 

.03 '/J 

lb 

03 '/J 

Hose,     air     brake..          

fire    cotton  lined   

lb. 

lb. 

.  .      lb 

.01*5 
011^ 

Insubtcil   wire  stniiping.  ifrec  from  fiber 

lb. 

lb. 

.01  'A 

.  .lb 

06 

;'■ 

lb 

.07 '4 

No.    2 

lb. 

.09 

TIRES: 

PNEUMATIC^ 

Auto   peelings.    No.   1 lb. 

No.  2 lb. 

Bicycle    lb. 

Standard    white   auto lb. 

Standard  mixed  auto lb. 

Stripped,    unguaranteed    tb. 

White.  G.  &  G.,  M.  &  W..  and   U.   S tb. 

SOLID — 

Carriage    lb. 

Irony     lb. 


THE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FABRICS 
NEW  YORK. 


N  October,  af 
.  the  spot  price 


ir  a  time  with  sharp  flu 
advanced  steadily  anc 


tid   that  the 


Bering  around  32  c 
liddling  uplands  ( 
36.60  cents  on  October  24.  Speculation  was  based 
the  crop  would  be  even  shorter  than  the  governmem 
quality  would  be  poor.  Rain  and  bad  weather  spoiled  the  cotton  and  inter- 
fered with  picking  the  cotton  in  season,  while  the  insect  pests  abounded,  the 
boll  weevil  appearing  farther  north  than  ever  before.  The  demand  is 
very  great  and  the  prospect  is  that  prices  will  be  extremely  high. 

Egyptian  Cotton.  The  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton  has  been  larger  than 
was  expected  for  the  crop  was  good,  though  the  staple  was  shorter  than 
usual  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  native  trick  of  cutting  off  the  water  in 
order  to  force  the  boll  to  open  early.  The  high  price  offered  offset  in 
some    degree    English    competition. 

From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  October,  prices  advanced  sharply  but 
later  in  the  month  the  market  fell  off,  medium  Sakellarides  being  quoted 
58  M,   cents  and  medium  uppers  at  56  cents. 

American-Egyptian.  Arizona  has  yielded  the  largest  crop  yet  produced, 
but  this,  combined  with  imported  Egyptian,  will  not  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  due  to  the  shortage  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  A  fair  amount  of 
this  cotton  has  been  marketed  and  the  demand,  although  somewhat  restricted, 
continues  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  all  gins.  Prices  have  held  steadily 
around  68  and  70  cents  for  the  best  grades. 

Sea  Island  Cotton.  Sea  Island  cotton  conditions  show  no  change,  with 
an  exceedingly  small  crop  in  prospect.  The  government  estimate  of  15,000 
bales  will  probably  be  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Good  grades  are 
demanding  very  high  prices.  Probably  a  good  grade  of  average  extra 
choice  could  be  bought  for   70  cents. 

Tire  Fabrics.  The  market  is  very  strong.  Increased  production  of  tires 
and  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop,  with  the  increased  shortage  in  long 
staple,  make  it  impossible  for  the  mills  to  meet  the  demand.  The  product 
is  sold  substantially  to  the  end  of  1920. 

Other  Fabrics.  A  like  excess  of  demand  over  supply  prevails  with 
other  cotton  fabrics.  For  waterproofing  materials,  for  sheetings,  for  hose  and 
belting,  for  drills  and  ducks  it  is  the  same  story  of  goods  very  scarce  and 
deliveries  for  next  year  only.  Asbestos  cloth  and  yarns  are  hard  to  get; 
there  are  almost  no  imports  from  England  and  none  from  Germany. 


NEW   YORK   QUOTATIONS. 

October  25,  1919. 
Prices  subject   to   change   without    notice. 
ASFESTOS  CLOTH: 

lirake  lining,   2'A   lbs.   sq.   yd.,  brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb  .85      @ 

2'4    lbs.   sq.   yd.,   brass  or  copper  inser- 
tion      lb.  .96     @ 

BURLAPS: 

32— Jounce     100  vardj  *  12.50     @ 

3;— 8-ounce     '13.50      @ 

40— 7J<-ounce    •M.U      @ 

40 — Bounce    •14.25     @ 

40_10-ounce    100    yards  *18.00     @ 

40— lOJ^-ounce    *18-25     @ 

45— 7'/4-ounce     *16.85     @ 

45— 8-ounce     '17.00     @ 

45—9'A-oaBce    ■" None 

48— 10-ounce     *20.00     @ 

ILLS: 

38-inch   2.00-yard    yard  '      35      @ 

40-inch  2.47-yard    *     .2814® 

52-inch    1.90-yard    '     .46'^  @ 

52-inch    1.95-yard    *     .46)4  @ 

60-inck   1.52-yard    *     .60     @ 


NOVEMB 
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DUCK: 

CARRIAGE  CLOTH  : 

38'inch  2.00-yard  eiiamelinK  duck yard 

38inch   1.74-yard    

72-inch   I6.66-ounce   [ 

72-incb   17.2I-ounce   ..........].... 

mechanical: 

^O".     ^ound 

Beltint     

HOLLANDS,  M-nrOH: 

Acme     

e    .  yora 

Endurance     

Penn 

08MABUBOB:  

«-inck   2.3S-yard    

40-.ncl,     _'.48-^a.<^  ""'t 

37«-inch    2.42-yard   '■ -'^^  ^^  ^[['.[[' ]  [[[[:[],]', 
RAINCOAT  rABHICS: 
COTTON  : 

BombaJine  64   x  60   walcr-repellent yard 

60  X  48  not  water-repellent 

Cashmeres,  cotton  and  wool,  36-inch    tan 

Twill*  64x72 '  "' 

64  X  102 

Twill,  mercerized    36-inch '. 

Tweed     '" 

printed    

Plaids    60    X    48 


Surface  prints  60  x  48 

64    X    60 ........].. 

IMPORTED    W<,„LEN    F.ABR.CS    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    POR 
—PLAIN   AND  FANCIES: 
63-inch,    3!^    to    7S4    ounces 
36.irch.  2*J  to  5  ounces.  ■  ......y.'.'.'.'..  ..",""  ^'^''        ' 

IMPORTED   PLAID  LININn    (UNION    AND  COTTON)    "  ' 
«3-inch,  2  to  4  ounces 

36-inch.  2  to  4  ounces.!...!.'.'.'!.;.;;;;;; ""''' 

DOMESTIC  WOBSTED  FABRICS  : 

3«-ineh.   4H    to   8   ounces ,^^ 

DOMESTIC    WOVEN    PLAID    LININGS     (COTTON) 

36-inch.    3«    to   5   ounces ^^^j 

•HEETINOS: 

40-inch,    ?.35yard    , 

40-inch,    2.50-yard    ' 

40.inch,    2.70-yard    

40-inch,    2.85  yard    ; ; ; 

40-inch.    3.1S-yard    ;;;; 

40-inch,    3.60-yard 

JACKXt: 

"''»""'    vard 

S'^'-'-'Wll     yard 

SILKS: 

C.nton,    38-inch    ,„,j 

Schappe,    36-inch 

TIRE   FABRI08: 

1754-ounce   Sea    Island,   combed ^o„„rf       , 

175i-ounce  Egyptian,  combed   , 

17!4-ounce  Egyptian,  carded , 

17 54 -ounce   Peelers,   combed    !!;!;;;;! 

17'/i-ounce  Peelers,  carded    


.27H@ 
.2654  @ 
■  26H(gt 


,304^  @ 
2854@ 
.26 '/.  @ 
.25  @ 
.28  @ 
.24     @ 


THE   MARKET  FOR  CHEMICALS   AND   COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW  YORK. 

In  common  with  other  important  industriis  the  rubber  trade  is  suffering 
1  from  the  abnormal  freight  and  labor  conditions  prevalent.  In  New  York 
.         .    _c    .11  -.borne    freight    has   been    stopped    for    weeks.      These 


conditio 

ns    have    stimulated 

demand 

for    spot    stocks    and    ra 

scd    pri 

es 

e   lines  produ 

tion    is 

very   m 

uch   oversold 

and   deliveries 

postponed 

NE   Oil.      Almost  impossible 

to   obtain   at 

are    booked 

so    far 

that    manufacturers 

cannot    name 

promise 

month 

or    six 

weeks   ahead 

Bakytes.      Stocks 
strikes. 

ery   low  owing 

to  shipments 

being  tied   ur 

by   bar 

bor 

11F.NZ0L.     Spot   Stock   at    great    premium,    because    si y    in    quantities    is 

tactically  off  the  market  on  account  of  the  steel  strikes. 

Golden    Antimony.    In    great    demand    with    supply    very    short. 

Magnesia,  Heavy  Calcined.  Stocks  short,  manufacturers  oversold  and 
i  some  cases  closed  down  because  raw  supplies  cannot  be  obtained  owing 
'   freight  and   labor  troubles. 

Sulphur.     General  advance  in  all  grades  since  October  1. 

VVniTiNos.     Held  at  a  premium  because  stocks  are  very  low 
e  tied  up  by  the  longshoremen's  strike. 


shipments 


NEW    YORK    QUOTATIONS. 

October  25,  1919. 
Subject    10   ehani;e    Mithoul    notice. 
ACCELERATORS.  ORGANIC. 

Accelerator,    i\.    C     f. ,^  50      <a 

Aeeelerene,   New   V  ork    n,.  4.75      (3 

Acceleinal     ;■,  55     ^ 

Aldehyde    ammonia    crystals .'...'.'.'.".'         lb  100     m 

'^"'■'"^   o"    ...lb  .32     @ 

Excelleiex     ,^  -g     ^ 

Hexamethylene    tetramine     (powdered) /(,.  2.50     (<f 

Paraphenylenediamine      ,fc.  350      @ 

Th.ocarban.l.de      ,^  50      ^ 

ACCELERATORS,   INORGAmO. 

Lead,   dry   red    (bbl..) ,j  lOHat 

sublimed    blue    (bbl..) Jh  AaixS 

sublimed  white  (bbis ) . ......::::::; *•  S|,i| 

.          white,  basic  carbonate    (bbl.) .  .  fc  SS     | 

J-™'-    «""'    lb.  .02     I 

Litharge,    domestic    ,>.  09^^ 

Magt.e9ium?ca"bonate  ■:::;:;:.■  .■:::;;: it-  is,.® 

calcined    heavy    (Thistle)      .'.'^ !.'.'.  ..'.'..[ui  u'» 

w.„   .  .              .,             ''Bht     (Manhattan)     lb.  35      «, 

tenr  ."-.:;;::;::;;:::;::::::;:::;;::••:-  -  | 

ACIDS. 

Acetic,    28   per   cent    (bbls.) /j,.  .03     @ 

glacial,    99    per   cent    (carboys) lb  12     @ 

Cre.ylic    (97%    straw    color) „,•  77     ^ 

W%    dark)    „y  .72     @ 

Muriatic,    20   degrees , 75      ^ 

Nitric,     36    degrees .".V. Tfe'  06     f 

Sulphuric.   66  degrees   ,„„  ,930     g, 

ALKALIES.  "    u      Iff 

Carslic   soda,    76   per  cent    (bbls.) ,j,  05      (3 

Soda    nsh    (bbls.) ,j,;  (,3^^^ 

COLORS. 

lUsck: 

Bone,   Powd"ed    ,»  05     ^ 

granulated       ii,  no     la. 

Carbon    black    (sacks,    factory) ;:: 'ib  "3     % 

P™P     ;*.  .06      ,3 

'"■■y    ^^^'^^     lb.  16      (» 

Lampblack     ,j,  ,5      _ 

Oil     soluble    aniline //.[i^:  ,[,,     ^, 

^^Rjibber  black    ,j,.  „,,,^ 

Cobalt     ,j,  55     @ 

tnl^^^IVin;- •:::;::::::::::::::•■■■•■■■■■■■■•■■- ••-■{^^  '-^l  g 

j,^„^,.^.                                      '*•  '8     @ 

Iron  oxide u,  „,     ^ 

Sienna,    Italian,   raw  and   burnt ly  .US^J® 

Umber,  Turkey,   raw  and   burnt /(,  '1,5      ^ 

Ory'?""'"     '»•  02./.(8 

Chrome,    light    ,1,  ,,      „ 

3;:;^-".;;::;::;:::; ••■•■••■■■4  Si 

commercial     ...              ?'  ^?     | 

Oxide   of   chromium    (casks) !  ! ! ! .' ! ! !  ! ! ! ! ! .' !  :!fc.  -75      I 

Antimony,  crimson,  sulphuret  of  (casks) /(,  40     @ 

Antimony,   golden   sulphuret  of   (casks) lb.  .35     @ 

golden    sulphuret    (States) ;;,.  .30     @ 

red    sulphuret    (States) ib.  .25     9 

.            vcrrail.on    sulphuret    /{,.  .55      @ 

Arsenic,    red    sulphide /j,.  ,22     @ 

Indian     ,1,  .o8l-;@ 

Toluidine    toner    ;j,.  350     @ 

Iron  oxide,  reduced  grade. ;;,  14     a, 

c^   ...            P""   ''"8t>t    -.-.lb.  ,6     ^ 

SP»ni»h     Ib.  .03'/,^ 

Venetian      ;^  g  -i     ^ 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red '.".'.'.".'.'.'!.' .'.■.'.■.■  i.! .';»:  2.00     ffi, 

ortage     tb.  1.75     @ 

Oximooy     ;i,  ,<>     ^ 

Vermilion,    English,    pale,   medium,   dark! ! !  . ! ! ! .' !  i/fc!  }l     % 
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\vi 


e.    C. 


superior     tt>. 

Lithopone,   domestic    "■• 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) ">• 

Rnbbci  makers'    white    ">• 

Zinc  oNide.  Horschead   (less  carload,   factory): 

"XX    red"    ">• 

"Special"     '!>• 

French  process,   red  seal lb. 

green    seal     lb. 

white  seal    lb. 

(States)     -lb. 

Aio,    ZZZ,   lead   free    (less   carload   fac- 
tory)     '!>■ 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb. 

Z,    8-10%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    il>. 

Yellow: 

Cadmium,   sulphide    yellow    light    orange  lb 

red  lb 


.0954 
.09^ 
•  09)4 
.lOH 

.im 


.081^  @ 
.09}4@ 


.08^  @ 
2.00     @ 


Chrome,    light   and   medium 

lb 

.27 

@ 

Ochre,   domestic    

lb 

.02'/;  @ 

.0354 

imported    

lb 

.05 

@ 

.06-/, 

Oil   soluble   aniline 

(* 

Zinc   chromate    

lb 

.40 

@ 

OOMPOTODniO  INCTREDIENTS. 

Aluminum    flake    

tori 

28.00 

@ 

■•1? 

Ammonia   carbonate,    powdered 

ton 

m 

Asbestos   (bags)    

35.00 

Avoilas  compound   

ton 

65.110 

(n. 

sulphide,   precipitated 

m 

dust    

lb 

03M@ 

Barytes,    pure   white 

Ion 

@33.00 

Barytes,    oflE    color 

tun 

18.00 

@  20.00 

•uniform    floatec    

ton 

Basofor    

lb 

.04 

(a 

Blanc  fixe    

iH, 

Bone  ash    

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light 

m 

.05"/, 

precipitated,   heavy    

w 

ton 

8.50 

@20on 

imported      

@23.50 

Shawnee     

15.00 

(5) 

Cork    flour    

.53 

® 

Cotton  linters,  clean  mill  run.  f.  o.  b.   factory lb. 

ton 

60.00 

(d, 

(bolted)    

0 

Diatomite     

Glue,  high  grade 

lb. 

.35 

o 

medium     

low    grade    

lb. 

.12 

0 

.15 

Graphite,    flake    (400pound   bbl.) 

lb. 

«« 

lb. 

.04 

o 

.08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) 

lb. 

w 

60.00 

((t 

(bolted)    

Ion 

65.00 

& 

Liquid   rubber    

.16 

m, 

Mica,  powdered    

lb. 

.03  "4© 

Pumice    stone,    powdered     (bbl.) 

lb. 

.05 

(ffl 

lb. 

Rub-R-Glu    

lb. 

•.20 

@ 

,25 

22.00 

Starch,    powdered    corn    (carload,    bbls.) 

cwt. 

5.84 

(carload,  bags)    .... 

CV!t. 

5.62 

& 

Talc,    powdered    .^oapstone 

ton 

15.50 

m 

7.50 

Tripoli     earth,     air-floated 

tg„ 

25.00 

at 

Tyre-Ilth     

ton 

85.00 

Whiting.    Alha    (carloads) 

cwt. 

80 

0 

.90 

English   cliffstone 

Paris,    white     Amerii 

Quaker 
Wood  pulp,   imported 
Wood    flour.    American 

UnrERAL  aVBBIR. 

Gilsonite    

(jenasco     (carloads    f-'ctory) 

lless    cirloads    fictoi 
Hard    hydrocarbon 

KX      

K.    M.    R 

M.    R.    X 

Pioneer,    carload     firtnr> 

le-^s   c.irload     factory 
Raven    M.    R.. 
Refined    Elaferite 

Richmond    

No.  64   


57,50  ® 
55.00  0 
57.00     0 


on  100.00 

on    sn.oo 
on    55.no 


.ilU'.UO   .M,    I',    hydrocarbon ton  50.00     @ 

Robertson    M.   R.    Special     (carloads,  factory) ton  80,00     0 

M.   R.  (carloads,   factory) ton  55.00      060.00 

T)iih|ir..i.    (carloads,  factory) ton  50  00      0 

(less   car,   factoryi ton  60  llO      0 

Walpolc   rubber  Bux    (factory lb.  .05      ® 

OILS. 

Castor,   No.    1.   U.   S.   P lb.  .22     @ 

No.   3,   U.   S.   P lb.  i'l     «' 

Corn,    refined    Argo cwt.  23. /6     @ 

Cotton     lb.  .23      @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .21      @ 

Glycerole      lb.  .55      0 

Linseed,    raw    (carloads) nal.  1.90      @ 

Linseed    compound Rol.  '.gS     0 

Palm    (Niger)     ^.Ib.  .17     @ 

Peanut    '*•  .21'/!@ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .06%@ 

Petrolfum    grease    lb.  .0414  0 

Pine,    steam     distilled gal.  .90     @   L25 

Rapeseed.    refined    «<"'.  160     0 

blown     lb.  .22     @ 

Rosin     bbl.  18.00     @ 

Soya    bean     lb.  -18      0 

Tar     HOI.  .35      0     .40 

KESINS   AND   PITCHES. 

Cantella    gum    lb.  .55     @_„„ 

Tar    retort    bbl.  14.75     @15.00 

kill,    bbl.  14.25     @14.75 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  -U^,.   @ 

coal    t.ir     lb.  .0354(3 

pine   tar    lb.  .03  ■/,  @ 

ponto      lb  .14     @ 

Rosin   bbl.  None 

granulated     tb.  None 

Rosiii,    K t"!  ...'.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■.  .'.v. ■.■.■.■.'.'.■.■. Vfefc/.'  19.50     @ 

Shellac,   fine  orange lb.  1.25      0    1.35 

SOLVENTS. 

Act-tone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) lb.  .15      @ 

methyl     (drums) gal.  1-15      @ 

Benzol,  water   white gal.  .25      @     .28 

Beta-naphthol.    resublimed     lb.  1.00     @ 

ordinary   grade    lb.  .48     @ 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) ib.  .05(4  0     .0644 

tetrachloridi;    (.drums)     lb.  .10     @     .12 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel   bbls.) roI.  .24!4© 

73    @    70   degrees    (steel    bbls.) ^al.  None 

68   ®   70  degrees    (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     gal.  .20     @ 

V.    M.   &   P.    (Steel   bbls.) eal.  .23H@ 

Toluol,   pure    gal.  .26     @     .30 

Turpenliiie,    spirits    gal.  1.71      @ 

wood      gal.  1.65      @ 

Osmaco    reducer     gal,  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure     gal.  .35      0      .40 

commercial     gal.  .30     0     .35 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black      lb.  .10;/,@      .19 

White    lb.  .12     @     .23 

BrLwn     lb.  .15      @     .22 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09     (gi     .21 

White    factice     lb.  .11      @     .22 

Paragol   soft   and  medium    (carloads) cwt.  IS. 58     @ 

hard      cwt.  18.08      @ 

VULCANIZING    INGKEDIENTS. 

Lead,   black   hyposulphite   (Black  Hypo) tb.  .52     @     .56 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .1354 (9 

Sulphur    chloride    (drums) lb.  .06     @     .0654 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    brand    (carloads) cwt.  315      @ 

l-ure   soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.20     @ 

superfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     0 

(Set   also   Colors — Antimony) 

WAXES. 

Wax.    beeswa.x,    white /*.  .65     @     .68 

ceresin,    white    lb.  .15     0     .18 

carnauba      lb.  .47     (3     .48 

ozokerite,  black    lb.  .60     0 

green     lb.  -'5     @ 

montan     lb.  .33      0 

substitute      lb.  .20     @     .30 

parafiine.   refined   118/120  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .0714® 

123/125  m.   p.    (cases) Ib.  .07440 

128/130  m.   p.    (cases) lb.  .08)40 


'Nominal. 
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DECEMBER  1,  1919 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE  printers'  strike  is  over.  For  eight  weeks  the  radical 
clement  in  the  "Big  5ix"  tjpographical  union,  in  Press- 
men's Union  No.  51  and  Franklin  Union  No.  23,  has  ruled. 
The  majority,  however,  were  secretly  opposed  to  radicalism 
nnd  favored  obedience  to  the  parent  body,  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  that  had  promptly  discountenanced  the 
strike  as  contravening  existing  agreements.  But  the  seccession- 
ists  broke  these  agreements,  outgeneraled  their  opponents  and 
refused  to  obey  their  superior  officers. 

The  New  York  publishers  and  employing  printers  stood 
solidly  together  in  the  determination  that  radicalism  must  be 
effectively  eliminated  for  all  time  from  the  printing  industry 
of  New  York  City.  All  faced  severe  financial  loss  and  the 
danger  of  losing  valuable  prestige,  yet  they  were  confident 
that  ultimately  Americanism  would  win,  and  it  did. 

Following  a  mandate  of  the  executives  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  that  threatened  their  charter,  the  conser- 
vatives gained  strength  and  outnumbering  tlieir  opponents,  voted 
to  return  to  work. 

In  the  meantime  the  November  number  of  The  India  RtTBBER 
World  has  been  delayed,  but  it  is  now  being  printed  and  will  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  possible  after  December  1.  The  December 
number  is  ready  for  the  printer  and  will  closely  follow  tlie 
publication  of  the  November  issue. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET. 

NEW    YORK. 

THE  CRUDE  RUBBER  MARKET  during  the  past  month  has  been  largely  specula. 
tive,  trading  has  been  active,  and  there  have  been  large  offerings 
which  were  taken  up  as  they  came,  but  manufacturers  were  not  as  ready 
to  buy  as  they  were  the  month  before.  The  market  has  run  up  to  54J4  cents 
for  smoked  sheets  and  has  been  as  low  as  52,  but  the  prices  for  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  month  are  practically  the  same;  they  have  been 
affected  somewhat  by  the  drop  in  exchange.  There  is  some  interest  in 
January-June  arrivals. 

Those  in  a  position  to  know  are  skeptical  about  British  estimates  of 
largely  increased  production  of  plantation  rubber  for  1920  and  1921  and 
expect  rather  a  falling  off  from  the  figures  for  1919.  It  is  rumored  that 
th^  planters  in  the  Far  East  are  going  to  take  concerted  action  to  improve 
their   property   by   tapping  the   trees  only   in   alternate  years. 

Prices  for  plantation  and  South  American  rubber  at  the  beginning 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  month  are  shown  in  the  following  quotations: 

Pi^xTATioN  Hevea.  November  I,  first  latex  criipe,  spot  54  cents, 
N  .vember-Dccember  53'/5  cents,  January-March  53K-54  cents,  January- 
rr.nc  53 '/S  cents,  July-December,  1920,  53^2-54  cents.  Noveubek  20,  spot 
;J   cents,   futures  53 '/5   cents. 

November  1,  ribbed  smoked  sheets,  spot  53-cents,  November-December 
S2'/i  cents,  January-March  53  cents,  January-June  5254-53  cents,  July- 
December.  1920,  52!^-53  cents.  November  20,  spot  52  cents,  futures  52J-1 
cents,  July-December,   1920,   52J^    cents. 


Ope,  spot  51  cents,  futures  50  cents.     Novem- 
s,    January-June 


Xo\-ember  1,  No.  1 
ber   20,   spot   50J^    cen 

No\-ember    1,    clear    thin    brown    crepe,    spot    46-47 
47-48  cents.     November  20,  spot  48  cents. 

November  1,  No.  1  roll  brown  crepe,  spot  40-41  cents,  futures  39-41 
cents.     November  20,  spot  ATYi   cents,  futures  41   cents. 

South  American  Paras  and  Caucho.  November  1.  spot  prices:  upriver 
fine  $2y2-i3'/i  cents,  islands  fine  49-50  cents,  upriver  coarse  34-35  cents, 
islands  coarse  22-25  cents,  Cameta  coarse  22-23  cents,  caucho  ball  34Va-35 
cents.  November  20,  spot  prices:  upriver  fine  52  cents,  islands  fine  48 
cents,  upriver  coarse  34^  cents,  islands  coarse  22-23  cents,  Cameta  coarse 
24-25  cents,  caucho   ball   35  cents. 


NEW    YORK     QUOTATIONS- 

Following  are  the   New  York   spot  quotations,   for  one  year 
ago,  one  month  ago  and  on  November  25,  the  current  date : 

December  1, 

1918.  November  1,        November  25, 

Free  Rubber.  1919.  1919. 
PLANTATION  HEVEA— 

First    latex    crepe tV/i®  53     (S  52!4@ 

Amber   crepe   No.    1 57      @  49     @  51      @ 

Amber   crepe    No.    2 '  56     @  48     @  50     @ 

.Amber    crepe    No.    3 55      @  47      @  49     @ 

Amber  crepe   No.   4 54     @  46     @  47     @ 

Brown  crepe,  thick  and  thia 

clean    53      @  44     @  47     @ 

Brown  crepe,  thin  specky...  49      @  41 '2@  45      @ 

Brown    crepe,    rolled 43      @  40!  i@  43!-i@ 

Smoked  sheet,  ribbed,  stand- 
ard quality    60J4@  ■  52     @  S'Vi® 

Smoked   sheets,   plain,  stand- 
ard quality    @  49     @  54     @5454 

Unsmoked     sheet,      standard 

quality    @  47     (»  52     © 

Colombo  scrap  No.   1 @  35     @  35     @ 

Colombo  scrap  No.   2 @  34     @  34     (^ 

EAST  INDIAN— 

Assam  crepe   @  48     @  49     @ 

.Assam  onions   @  @  47      @ 

Penang    block   scrap @  @                              @ 

PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin    @  11     @12  1H^@14 

Palembang    @  12K@  13     @ 

Pressed  block  @  22V-@  24     @27 

Sarawak    @  09ii@  11     @ 

SOUTH   AMEKICAN— 
PARAS— 

Upriver   fine    64     (S  67  S2'<(»53  50     @ 

Upriver   medium    w  50     (jrf                              @ 

Upriver  coarse  38     @39  34',:.(u)  ZVA@ZS 

Upriver  weak,   fine 52     f<*  41      («  40     @ 

Islands,   fine   @  47;4@48  ATA@A% 

Islands,    medium    C*  45     (a  47     @48 

Islands,  coarse  27     @  2Ui@  22     @23 

Cameta,  coarse  27     O  23     @  23     @24 

Madeira,   fine   f*  53" ;®  51     @S\'A 

Acre  Bolivian,  fine ®  53y;@  51     @51'-5 

Peruvian    fine    @  51      @  51      @51J5 

Tapajos  fine   @  50     @  50     @ 

CAUCHO— 

Lower  caucho  ball (»  31     (!i>  32     0-34 

Upper  caucho  ball 38     @39      .         35^@  34     @35 
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Vcnrtian     'f-  ,"'      f^ 

Oil  soluble  aniline,  red '*•  2.00     @ 

orang Ih.  1.75     @ 

vVrmlhln.  "EnVn^V."  'piaU.'  medium;  'darli. .'. lb  1  '5     i^ 

artificial    ">•  -32     @ 

EiiKlish    quicksilver     lb.  1.45      (a    1.50 

White: 

Aluminum  bronie.   C.   P ">■  -^^     @ 

superior     lb.  .60     @ 

Lithopone;   domestic    '*■  .07     &     .07'4 

Ponolith    (carloads,    factory) '*.  '.07     @     .07/4 

Rubbel  makers'    white    lb.  *.06J4@     .06^ 

Zinc  oxide,  Horsehead   (less  carload,   factory): 

••XX    red"    lb.  .09     Q,     .09'4 

"Special"     lb.  .09'/;@     .0914 

French  process,  red  seal lb  .09' ;@     .mH 

green    seal    /*.  .10'A@     .lO-K 

white  seal    /f>.  .H'Sft"      .11*4 

(States)     .lb.  .08/.@ 

Aio,   ZZZ.   lead   free    (less  carload  fac- 
tory)     **.  .09'A@ 

ZZ,  under  5%  leaded  (less  carload 

factory)    lb.  .OSii& 

Z,    8  10%    leaded    (less    carload 

factory)    lb.  .08'A@ 

Yellnw: 

Cadmium,   sulphide,   yellow,  light,  orange lb.  2.(»     ® 

red     lb.  1.85      @ 

Chrome,    li.eht    and   medium lb.  .27      @ 

Ochre,    domestic    lb.  •"-"/'g      •"J'f 

imported             ">•  '"5      O      .06^4 

Oil    soluble   aniline lb.  2.00     @ 

Zinc   chromate    «>•  .'»0     @ 

COMPOUNDINl}  INGEEDIENTS. 

Aluminum   flake    *o«  .          @ 

Aluminum   oxide lb.  f,.^       ,. 

Ammonia  carbonate,   powdered b.  _,  '^^a®     .n 

Asbestine    (carloads)     fon  25  00     0 

Asbestos   (bags)    '«"  3S.no     ® 

Avoilas  compound   lb.  .16     @ 

Barium,   carbonate,   precipitated ton  65.00     (a 

sulphide,    precipitated    '*.  .07     @ 

dust     ">.  .04     @ 

Barvtes.    pure    white ">"  37.50      @40.00 

Barytes,    off    color ton  18.00     @25.O0 

uniform    floated    ton  3/. 50     @40.00 

Basofor    lb.  04     @ 

Blanc  fixe    '*.  .04     -a 

Bone  ash    lb.  .06     @ 

Chalk,    precipitated,    extra    light lb.  .05      (g     .05'^ 

precipitated,   heavy    lb.  .04     @      .04 !4 

China   clay,    domestic ton  8.50     @200fl 

imported     ton  18.00     @23.50 

Shawnee     ton  15. CO     @ 

Cork    flour    lb.  .53     (» 

Cotton   linters,  clean  mill  run.   f.  o.  b.  factory lb.  .04     (3      .04'/S 

Fossil  flour   (powdered) ton  50.00     @ 

(bolted)     ton  60.00     @ 

Diatomite     lb.  .03      O 

Glue,  high  (trade lb.  .20     @     .40 

medium     lb.  .15      @      .19 

low    erade    /fr.  .11      @     ..14 

Graphite,    flake    (400ponnd    bbl.) lb.  .10     (g>      .30 

amorphous lb.  .04      (3     .08 

Ground  glass  FF.    (bbls.) lb.  .03     (3 

Infusorial    earth    (powdered) ton  50.00     (a 

(bolted)     ton  60.00     @ 

Liquid  rubber   lb.  .16'A@ 

Mica,  powdered    lb.  .10     @ 

Pumice    stone,    powdered    (bbl.) lb.  .05     @ 

Rotten   stone,  powdered /h.  .02'^O     .0454 

Rub-R-GIu    lb.  ♦.20     &     .25 

Silex    (silica)    ton  22.00     040.00 

Starch,   powdered  corn    (carload,    bbls.) cwt.  5.34     ® 

(carload,  bags)    cwt.  5  12     O) 

Talc,    powdered    .-oapstone ton  15.50     (317.50 

Tripoli     earth,    air. floated ton  25  00     @ 

Tvre-I!th     ton  85.00      O 

Whiting,   Alba    (carloads) cwt.  .80     ®     .90 

Columbia      czot.  KO      (9 

commercial    ctof.  1.25     @ 

EnKlish  clifTstone   cwt.  1.75     (Si  2.00 

gilders     cwt.  1.35     (S 

Paris,    white,    American cwt.  1.75     @ 

Quaker    cwt.  .70     0     .80 

Wood   pulp,   imported lb.  ,O.^'/30 

Wood    flour.    American lb.  .OlVt® 

MINEHAL  RUBBER. 

Gilsonite    ton  47.50     (357.50 

Genasco    (carloads    factory) ton  55.00     0 

(less    carloads    factory) ton  57.00     0 

Hard    hydrocarbon    ton  30.00     0 

K-X      (on  110.00     0 

K.    M.    R ton  '40.00     (»60.0O 

M.    R.    X (on  100.00     @ 

Pioneer,    carload,    factory ton  55.00     & 

less  carload,    factory ton  57.00     @ 

Raven    M.    R ton  .5(J     (3     .70 

Refined   Elaterite    ton  175.00     @ 

Richmond ton  75.00     0 

No.  64   ton  44.00     (? 


318/320   M.    P.   hydrocarbon (on  50.00     @ 

Robertson    M.  R.    Special    (carloads,  factory) ton  80,00     0 

M.   R.  (carloads,  factory) («n  55.00      060.00 

Rubpron    (carloads,  factory) ton  50.00      @ 

(less     car,   factory) ton  60.00      0 

Walpolc    rubber   flux    (factory      lb.  .05      @ 

OILS. 

Castor,   No.    1,   U.   S.   P lb.  22'/,% 

No.    3,    U.    S.    P ;*.  .18vi@ 

Corn,    refined    Argo cwt.  23.56     @ 

Cotton     '. lb.  .22     @ 

Glycerine  (98  per  cent) lb.  .21      @ 

Glycerole lb.  .55     0 

Linseed,    raw    (carloads) gal.  1.90     @ 

I.inseed    compound    £"/.  '.85      0 

Palm    (Niger)     ^.Ib.  .\7'A@ 

Peanut    lb.  .23     @ 

Petrolatum     lb.  .06     @     .06!4 

Petroleum    grease    lb.  04  M  0 

Pine,    steam    distilled gal.  1.28     (? 

Rapeseed,    refined    lb.  .21      0 

blown    lb.  .21     0 

Rosin    280  lbs.  gross  18  00     0 

Soya    bean    lb.  .18     0 

Tar    ; ea/.  .30     @     .40 

RESniS  AND  PITCHES. 

Cantella    aum lb.  .55     @ 

Tar,   retort    bbl.  15. OO     (3-15.50 

kiln    bbl.  14.50      @15.00 

Pitch,   Burgundy    lb.  .09     @ 

coal  tar   fcW.  7.50     @ 

pine   Ur    lb.  .03"/5@ 

ponto      ">.  .14     0 

Rosin fcM.  None 

granulated     lb.  None 

fused    lb.  None 

Rosin,    K bbl.  1900     (3> 

Shellac,   fine  orange 16.  1.20     @ 

SOLVENTS. 

Acetone    (98.99   per   cent  drums) lb.  .15      0 

methyl     (drums) go/.  115      @ 

Benzol,  water  white nal.  .24     @     .28 

Beta-naphthol,    resublimed     lb.  1.00     @ 

ordinary   grade    lb.  .55      ® 

Carbon    bisulphide    (drums) lb.  .OSyi@     .06.« 

tetrachloride    (drums)     lb.  .11      0      .12!.'i 

Naphtha,  motor  gasoline   (steel  bbls.) gat.  .24J4  0 

73    @    76   degrees    (steel   bbls.) eal.  None 

68   @   70  degrees   (steel  bbls.) gal.  None 

Solvent     eil.  .20     0 

V.    M:  &  P.    (steel  bbls.) gal.  .23140 

Toluol,   pure   xal.  .26     @     .30 

Turpentine,   spirits    eal.  1.71      @ 

wood     eal.  1.65     @ 

Osmaco    reducer    eal.  .30     @ 

Xylol,    pure    sal.  -35     0     .40 

commercial    eal.  .30     @     .35 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black     lb.  .10<A@      .21 

White    lb.  .11     @     .23 

Brcwn     lb.  .15     @     .22 

Brown    factice    lb.  .09     @     .21 

White    factice    lb.  .11     @     .22 

Paragol  soft  and  medium    (carlojds)    cwt.  18.58     @ 

hard     cwt.  18.08     @ 

VULCAKIZING    INGEEDIENTS. 

Lead,  black  hyposulphite  (Black  Hypo) lb.  .52     @     .56 

Orange    mineral,    domestic lb.  .13      @ 

Sulphur   chloride    (drums) lb.  .06'/.® 

Sulphur,    flour,    Brooklyn    brand    (carloads) cwt.  3.15      0 

pure   soft    (carloads) cwt.  3.20     @ 

SM.perfine    (carloads,    factory) cwt.  2.50     0 

(See  also   Colors — Antimony) 

WAXES. 

Wax,    beeswax,    white lb.  .67     0     .68 

cercsin.    white    lb.  .I6/j@     .18 

carnauba     lb.  .47     @     .85 

orokerite,  black    lb.  .60     0     63 

green     lb.  .75     0     .78 

montan     lb.        .28     @     .30 

substitute     lb.  None 

paraffine,  refined  118/120  m.  p;    (cases) lb.  .08'/5@ 

123/125  m.  p.   (cases) lb.  .O8M0 

128/130  m.  p.    (cases) lb.  .0934 @ 
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HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS 

(MADE    IN   CANADA) 


FACTORIES   AND    WAREHOUSES,    TORONTO,    CANADA 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Automobile  Tires 

Tubes  and  Accessories 


Rubber   Footwear 

Rubber   Heels 

"Tenax"  Fibre  Soles 


Special  Attention  to  Export  Trade 

GUTTA    PERCHA    &    RUBBER,    LIMITED 

Head  Offices:  47  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

CANADIAN    BRANCHES:    Halifax,    Montreal,    Ottawa,    Ft.    William,    Wlnnipesr,    Regina,    Saskatoon,    Edmonton,    Calgary,    Lethbridge,    Vancouver,    Victoria 
SELLING    AGENCIES    IN:    Australia,    New    Zealand,     British    West    Indies,    Newfoundland    and    South    Africa 


ESTABLISHED    1844 


A.  Schrader's  Son, 


Inc. 


783-803  ATLANTIC  AVENUE 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Schrader    Universal   Valves 

FOR   PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Schrader  Stopple   and    Combination   Syringe  Connection   for 

Hot    Water    Bottles.      Schrader    Pliiow    Valves    for 

Pillows,    Life    Preservers   and    similar   articles 

SCHRADER  UNIVERSAL  TIRE-PRESSURE  GAUGES 


Pf'T'D  JULrSO's.MAH.iO'Jt.OJHERPAVS  PENDING' 

SCHRADER   UNIVERSAL 


RETAIL  PRICE,  WITH  LEATHER  CASE,  $1.50  EACH 

Contracted    Ferrules    for   Garden    Hose 
Brass  Fittings  for  Rubber  Goods  of  Every   Description 

DIVING  APPARATUS 

Furnishers   of    Diving    Apparatus   to    United    States    Navy 


H.T.WESTCO.,lnc. 

148  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARBON    BLACKS 

ROSIN  PRODUCTS— PINE  TARS 
PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS— WAXES 

OILS 

Highest  Qualities:  Reasonable  Prices 


^ 


=^ 


ERNEST  JACOBY 

CRUDE    RUBBER   - 
RUBBER  SUBSTITUTES 


CABLE    ADDRESS 
JACOBITE  BOSTON 


BOSTON  MASS 
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THE  GUHA  PERCHA  &  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 


Established  1855 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RUBBER  BELTING,   PACKING, 
HOSE,    MATS,    MATTING 

AND 

MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

OF  EVERY  KIND 
Warerooms:    Nos.  126-128  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCH   STORES: 
301  West  Randolph  St.  71  Pearl  Street  241   Chestnut  Street  34  Fremont  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HENRY  SPADONE,  Pres.  WALTER  W.  SPADONE.  Vice-Pres.  ALFRED  A.  SPADONE,  Sec'y  GEO.  B.  DICKERSON.  Treas. 


HOOD  RUBBER  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Rubber  Sole 
Canvas  Shoes 

Tennis  Shoes 

Pneumatic  Tires 
and  Tubes 

Solid  Tires  for  Trucl<s 
WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


64  YEARS 


1856 


1920 


Tyer  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


Manufacturers  of 


DRUGGISTS' 
RUBBER  GOODS 


"TYRIAN" 

Automobile    Tires    and     Inner    Tubes 
Stationers'   Rubber  Bands 

RUBBER    MOLD   WORK  A   SPECIALTY 

ANDOVER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


H.  A.  ASTLETT  &,  CO.  ', 

113-117  Pearl  Street,  New  York 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  -ASTLETT.-  NEW  YORK 


CRUDE 

WASHED    &,    REFINED 

RUBBER 


Boianicai  Gaiden  Llbren 


3   5185   00261    1240 


